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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 11. 


SeaI—Tue Turone or Sparmv—Question, The Earl of Malmesbury; 
Answer, Earl Granville .. ol ga 4 

Greece—Mourver or British SussEcts sy Bricanps—Mortion For an 
Appress—Doved, 

‘‘That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty to assure Her Majesty that the 
House continues to regard with the deepest grief and horror the late atrocious murders 
perpetrated near Athens by a band of organized brigands on the persons of several of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, including the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Legation ; to thank 
Her Majesty for the ample and early accounts thereof which it has pleased Her 
Majesty to communicate to the House; to submit whether there be not grounds for 
apprehending that the lives of the lamented victims were mainly sacrificed to parties 
acting more or less in secret understanding with the brigands ; and to express an earnest 
hope. that such further steps as Her Majesty may please to take with reference to these 
matters will be directed not only to the immediate suppression of brigandage in Greece 
but more especially to the removal of its real causes, be they what they may, in discharge 
of the obligations virtually contracted by Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Allies as 
the constituted protectors of that kingdom,’—( The Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 

After long debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdiction Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Earl of 
Kimberley) ; read 1* (No. 197) ae one eve iw 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 11. 


Navy—“ Inoconstant’? anp ‘“ Votacz”’—Question, Mr. Corry; Answer, 
Mr. Baxter .. es s o% 3 
Navy—RETIREMENT IN THE Navy—Question, Mr. Oorry; Answer, Mr. 
Baxter a és de te ‘% 
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Morrison ; Answer, Mr. Otway oe oe se 
Army—Srarr ApprormintMENTs — Question, Mr. J. White; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ie pe ae wa “2 
Eaypt—Sirx Suprry Assocration—Question, Mr. Chadwick; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. és re pe ae 
Spain—Cnoice or A Krinc—Prince Leorotp or HonenzorteErN—Questions, 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, Sir William Hutt; Answers, Mr. Otway, Mr. 
Gladstone .. e rx es on 
WIncHESTER AND Harrow Scooots—Question, Mr. Winterbotham ; Answer, 
The Solicitor General a 
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‘ Mzrrororis—RecEnt’s Park—OnNAMENTAL WaTER—Question, Mr. Harvey 
Lewis ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Merrororis—Hypr ParkK—THE SerPEnTivE—Quostion, Sir Lawrence Palk:; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton ‘ 

INSPECTORS OF Taxes—RETIREMENT Attowances—Question, Sir Henry 
Hoare ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 

Posr Orrice—Ocranto Postat Conrracts—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Post Orrice—CounTRry Postmast=Rs—Question, Mr. J. Howard ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Inpra—Mepioat Service Examination, 1871—Question, ‘Colonel Sykes ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. Ate 

Merroporis—Oarrrace-Roap THRovcH Sr. Jamxs’s Panx—Question, Mr. 
Cadogan ; Answer, Mr. A 

Merroporis—SuBway AT Wana Brmce—Question, Mr. Edwards ; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton ; es 

Partiament —Scotcn anp Irish REPRESENTATIVE Pusns—Question, Mr. 
Stapleton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone tet 


Elementary Education (re-committed) Bill [Bill 167}— 
Bill considered in Committee. [Progress 8th July | 
Clause 65 (Attendance of child at school) 
Clause 66 (Application of small endowments) 
Clauses 67 to 80, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 81 (Parliamentary Grant to public school only) . 
Clause 82 (Conditions of annual Parliamentary Grant) . . 
Postponed Clause 22 (Managers may transfer school to school Board) — 
New Clause shila of disputes as to the election of school 
Boards) 


New Clause (School Board in the metropolis) 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the ih: 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Shaw — Mr. eis aon pm, and read the 
first time [Bill 210] 

Census Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce Mr. Knatehbul-Hugeten presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 211] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 12. 


Contagious Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Bill (No. 151)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Marquess Townshend) .. 
After short debate, Motion and Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Ecclesiastical Courts Bill (No. 26)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read 
After short debate, Second Reading put off to Tuesday next. 
Prayer Book (Lectionary) Bill—Now 
Prayer Book (Table of Lessons) Bill (No. 127— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received on ‘Thursday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 202.) 

Benefices Resignation Bill (No. 178)— 

Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Motion for 
the Third Reading, read; Debate resumed accordingly 

After short debate, on Question, That the Bill be now read 3°? their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 29, Not-Contents 18; Majority 11 :—Bill 
read 3* accordingly. 

After further short debate, Amendments made :—Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 
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Navy—Srmr Tuomas Symonps—Questions, Mr. hy: Seay Sir James Elphin- 
stone; Answers, Mr. Baxter " a .. 116 
Irish Land Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments considered = 118 


After long debate, further Consideration of Lords Amendments deferred 
till this day. 


Truck Acts—Morion ror A Commission—oved, 


“That, public representations having been made to the effect that systematic evasion of the 
Truck Acts prevails extensively in the Coal and Iron mining industries in Scotland, 
as well as in other trades and places in the United Kingdom, this House humbly prays 
Her Majesty to appoint a Commission of Inquiry into such alleged offences, and to 
take such steps as She shall be advised for obtaining from Parliament any special powers 
that may be required for conducting such inquiry or for suppressing such offences,”— 
(Mr. Mundella) oe ‘om se ee ». 187 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Pustic SzrviceE—(ComPetition)—Morion ror Parers—oved, 


“That there be laid before this House, Copies of any Treasury Minute that may have 
been passed on the subject of first appointments to the subordinate offices in the Public 
Service by unrestricted competition : 

“ And, of any Correspondence that may have taken place thereon between the Treasury 
and the Heads of the other Departments,”—(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) ... cor 36S 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TELEGRAPHIO CoMMUNICATION (ENGLAND AND IRELAND)—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That it is of great importance to maintain uninterrupted Telegraphic Communi- 
cation between Great Britain and Ireland ; and, therefore, inasmuch as Submarine Tele- 
graphic Wires are very liable to accident, and cannot be repaired as readily as those on 
land, it is necessary, in order to guard against interruption and delay, to lay down ad- 
ditional Submarine Cables sufficient to maintain the communication unimpaired under 
all circumstances which can reasonably be anticipated,”—(Mr. Pim) ... .. 158 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Party Processions (Ireland) Bill [Bill 26]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [21st June], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:”—Question again 
proposed :—Debate resumed . 164 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Ur. 
Chichester Fortescue, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :’”"—The House divided; Ayes 46, Noes 121 ; 
Majority 75 :—Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for three months. 

Irish Land Bill— 

Lords Amendments further considered vi 167 

Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords 
for disagreeing to the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—List of the Sesueitten. 

Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :— 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


‘ National Debt Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor of the Euchequer) ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill2138] .. 167 
Forgery Bill — Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, anit 

read the first time [Bill 214] ia po woo. 407 
Statute Law Revision Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 215] ‘ia én a. AGG 


Faororres AND WorxksHors Bui— 
Select Committee nominated :-—List of the Committee be ee. 168 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 
Sites for Places of Worship Bill [Bill 10]— 


Order for Committee read. ve ve ve 

Moved, ‘That the Order for going into Committee be discharged,” —(Mr. 
Osborne Morgan.) 

Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill [Bill 112]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) és ve oe oe ee 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Mr. 
Wheelhouse.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :’”’—The House divided ; Ayes 90, Noes 121; Majority 31 :—Words 
added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put of 
for three months. 


Education of the Blind, &c. Bill [Bill 47]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [4th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” 
—(Mr. Assheton :)—Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :’’—Debate resumed ¥s ee 

Question put, and negatived :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, 
put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Burials (re-committed) Bill [Bill 123]— 
Bill considered in Committee. [Progress 27th May] rr v 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Norfolk Boundary Bill—Ordered Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 217] eee one he 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 14. 


University Tests Bill (No. 182)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) “ 

Amendment moved, to leave out from (‘‘ that ’’) to the end of the Motion, 
and insert the following Resolution, viz. :— 

“In any measure for enabling persons not members of the Church of England to hold 
offices to which they are not now eligible in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, and the Colleges and Halls in those Universities, it is essential to provide by 
law proper safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and worship and for 
the religious character of the education to be given therein,”—(The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

After debate, on Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Motion? their Lordships divided; Oontents 83, Not- 
Contents 97; Majority 14 :—Resolved in the Negative. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents r ee 

The said words inserted. 


Moved; “That a Select Committee be appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
best mode of giving effect to the foregoing Resolution.” 


After further short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 95, Not-Contents 79; Majority 16 :—ResolWed in the Afir- 
mative. 

Committee appointed accordingly :—List of the Committee oe 
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Tramways Bill (No. 194)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read ee 
After short debate, House in Committee :—Amendments made: The 
Report thereof to be received on Zwesday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 204.) 


Benefices Bill (No. 130)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
After short debate, Order discharged. 


Cattle Disease (Ireland) Bill (No. 171)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Lord Dufferin) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ; :—Bill read 3* accordingly; —Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Prayer Book os ) Bill—Wow 

Prayer Book (Table of Lessons) Bill (No. 202)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) ‘ 
Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Magistrates in populous Places (Scotland) Bill (No. 143)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl of Airlie) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3°; an Amendment 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Judicial Committee Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 212) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 14. 


Royat Resmencz in Ire~anp—Question, Mr. rune: Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. oe 

Toe Vircin Istanps — Question, Sir William Gallwey ; : " Answer, Mr. 
Monsell 

PARLIAMENT—OOoNDUCT OF Busrvess—Question, Sir Henry Hoare ; : Answer,. 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon ap oe 

soune-25 Rocas Suoats—Question, Mr. Graves ; ‘inte Mr. Shaw 

efevre pes 

IrELAND—SraTE oF THE OouNTY oF Mayo—Question, Mr. G. Browne; . 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ' 

Onnovat Law—Imprisonmentr or A CHILD FoR Fisutva—Question, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Inp1a—Despaton on EpvcaTIonAL SeRvice—Question, Sir Stafford North- 
cote; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Tue SreaMsure “ CutertTarin ’—Questions, Mr. Alderman Lusk, Mr. Melly ; ; 
Answers, Mr. Otway : 

CanapA—ReEp River Tcciniceliin iti hiaiiihe lads OF Laxps— Question, 
Mr. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Monsell ‘ ea 

Canapa — THE VouunTEERs — Question, Major Walker ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Monsell 

Merrio WEIGHTS AND Measures—Question, ‘Mr. J. B. Smith ; Answer, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Army—CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN " IRELAND—Question, Mr. Vanco; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Tretanp —Poor Law InsPEcrors—Question, Lord George Hamilton ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone th 

Tretanp—Drocesan Recistrres—Question, Mr. Pollard- -Urquhart ; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. 

Army — Promotion — Tus 171 Foor — Question, Sir Elounl Lacon ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell is es 
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Merrororis—Sovurnwark Park—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ve 

Anuy—ExpenpiTorE—Question, Lord Garlies ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 

Inp1a—COrviz. ServicE—Mr. areata ities Mr. Scourfield ; ee 
Mr. Grant Duff ‘is 

PartiAMEent — New "REFRESHMENT Rooms — - Question, Mr. Dentinsk's ; 
Answers, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Gladstone ma oe ee 

Crviz Service—CompetittvE Examination — OLERKsHIPS IN THE Home 
DeEPARTMENT—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

FRANCE AND Prussta — Questions, Mr. Disracli, Mr. Horsman; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Army—TuHE Mrrmnanizzvn — Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell o“< 


Elementary Education ue committed) Bill [Bill 167]}— 
Bill considered in Committee abate 11th July] 
New Clause (Payment of Chairm 
New Clause tyicolution of sei Boards) 
New Olause (Inquiry into complaint of religious teaching) 
New Clause (Payment for children in receipt of parochial allowance) _ 
4)? aaa (Enforcement by school Boards of the Industrial Schools 
ct ve 
New Clause (Union of parishes) ve 
New Clause (Dissolution of school Boards) 
New Clause (Provision for certain districts under Improvement Com- 
missioners) - oe 
New Clause (Schools on board training ships) 
First Schedule ve 
New Second Schedule an 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 
Division List, Ayes 
Bill reported; as amended, to be considered upon Tuesday next, at Two 
of the clock, and to be printed. [Bill 218. ] 
Exchequer Bonds (£1,300,000) Bill— Resolutions reported, and agreed to :—Bill 


ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. ee of the ew, Mr. bat nth presented, and 
read the first time ... 


Stamp Duties Management Bill—Ondered (Mr. Stansfeld, i Chancellor of the 
Maine) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 220] Pr 
if 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 15. 


FRANCE AND PrusstA—DEcLARATION OF War BY FranceE—Question, The 
Earl of Malmesbury; Answer, Earl Granville wit Pe 
Apmrratty—Navat RetrremMent—Morion For Parers—Woved, 


“ That there be laid before the House, Copies of any Correspondence between Flag Officers 
and the Admiralty relative to the last scheme of retirement,”—( The Duke of Somerset) 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 
Irish Land Bill— 

Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments and Commons’ Reasons 
for disagreeing to some of the Amendments made by the Lords, considered 
(according to Order) es 

Amendments and Reasons read ‘by the Clerk. 

Moved, Not to insist on the Amendments in page 2, lines 31, 32, 33, and 
35, to which the Commons have disagreed,—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 

After short debate, on Question, Whether to insist? Resolved in the 
Negative. 
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Irish Land Bill—oontinued. 

Commons’ Amendment to insert in page 8, line 18, after (“rent”) the 

words (‘‘ not exceeding three years’ rent *) disagreed to ie 

Commons’ Amendment, relating to the provision respecting conacre, 
amended, and agreed to. 

Then it was moved not to insist on the Amendment in page 4, line 1, to 
which the Commons have disagreed —namely, to leave out (““twenty- 
one”) and insert (‘‘ thirty-one ”’):—On Question, Whether to insist? 
Resolved in the Negative. 

Commons’ Amendments in clause relating to presumption of improvements 
agreed to. 

pi “A,” (Permissive registration of improvements); after short 
debate, on Question? agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Limitation as to disturbance in holding) :—WMoved, Not to insist 
on the Amendments made their Lordships in this clause to which 
the Commons have Fama :—After short debate, on Question, Whe- 
ther to insist? Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be offered to the Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to some of the said amendments : The Committee to meet forthwith : Report 
from the Committee of the reasons; read, and agreed to; and a message sent to the 
Commons to return the said Bill, with amendments and reasons. 

TRANSFER OF GAMBIA TO THE FRENCH—Questions, The Duke of Man- 
chester, The Duke of Marlborough; or Earl bie ea The 
Earl of Kimberley rie ‘ ; was 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 15. 
France AND Prussta—Question, Observations, Mr. Disraeli; Reply, Mr. 


Gladstone :—Short debate thereon ah ‘ 


SurrLy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


AssEsseD Duty on Mare Servants—Erranp Boys—Observations, Mr. 
Bourke; Reply, Mr. Stansfeld:—Short debate thereon i 
SETTLEMENT oF GamBid—ADDRESS FOR Papers—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of all Papers 
relative to the contemplated transfer of the Colony of Gambia to France,”—(Sir John 
Hay,)—instead thereof ove eve 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


InpiAN Frvanc—E—WITHDRAWAL OF Notice—Observations, Mr. Fawcett 


MeETROPOLIS—ORNAMENTAL WATER IN ReceEnt’s Parxk—Observations, 
Mr. Harvey Lewis as se ee eo 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Orvu Service EstrmatEes—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Question again proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £75,114, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1871, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Subordinate Departments ” ove 

Whereupon Question, “That a sum, “not exceeding £73, 834, &e.,”—(Mr. Whitwell, 
put, and negatived.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £2,211, to complete the sum for Privy Seal Office. 
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Sorrry—Committeo—continued, . 
(3) — to complete the sum for Charity Commission—After short debate, Vote 
eed to 


(4) 29,813, to complete the sum for Civil Service Commission.— After short debate, Vote 

agreed to ove ove ove oes ove 

(5, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £15,008, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Copyhold, Inclosure, 
and Tithe Commission ” ove oe eee oes 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £11,008, &e.,”—(Mr. 
Andrew Johnston.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original 
Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £8,250, to complete the sum for Inclosure and Drainage Acts Expenses. 

(7.) £28,349, to complete the sum for Exchequer and Audit Department.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ove ove 

(8.) £32,720, to complete the sum for General Register Office. 

(9.) £10,890, to complete the sum for Lunacy Commission.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to eee eee eee eee eee 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £30,550, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the Sist day of March 
1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Mint, including Expenses of the Coinage” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£26,850, &e.,”"—(Mr. Muntz.)—After further short debate, Question put, and nega- 
tived.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £12,262, to complete the sum for National Debt Office. 

(12,) £26,265, to complete the sum for Patent Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £16,482, to complete the sum for Paymaster General’s Office. 

(14.) £170,109, to complete the sum for Poor Law Commission. 

(15.) £17,487, to complete the sum for Public Record Office. 

(16.) £3,563, to complete the sum for West India Loan Commission. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £2,044, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Offices of the Registrars of Friendly Societies in England, Scotland, and Ireland” ... 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress; to sit again this day. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


ConsTITUTION oF THE Boarp or TrapE—Observations, Mr. Macfie .. 
[House counted out. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 18. 


France anp Prussta—Questions, Earl Russell, Lord Cairns ; Answers, Earl 
Granville ee ee ee ee ee 
Royat Mint—Morion For A Stetzor Commitrnre—oved, 


That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the past and present management 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Mint,—( The Lord Kinnaird) ove my 


After debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Life Assurance Companies Bill (No. 190)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Duke of Richmond) oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


British Columbia Bill (No. 123)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) o- 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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[July 18.] 
Married Women’s Property Bill (No. 125) 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read és 
After short debate, House in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Amendments made :—The Report thereof 


to be received on Thursday next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 216.) 


Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) Bill (No. 202)— 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) ee ve ve 
After short debate, word ‘special’? struck out :—Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


Judicial Committee Bill (No. 212)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) ve 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 18. 


Pustic Prosrcvtors Brur—Question, Mr. Rathbone; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


France AND Prussta—THE War—PRrociaMAtTion oF NEUTRALITY—Question, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt; Answer, Mr. Gladstone me oe 


University Tests Brr—Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone se at as ee 
Mmirary Precautions In IRELAND — Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ae ei - 
Ciarms oF Lorps or Manors To WreEcK oF THE SEA— Question, Mr. W. 
H. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ee ee 


Navy — Armour Pxrates—Question, Captain Beaumont; Answer, Mr. 
Childers aii oe os ee ee 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE PAPER—WITHDRAWAL OF Brtts—Question, 
Mr. Assheton Oross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone es vi 
Navy—ReEsicNnaTIon oF Mr. ReEp—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, Mr. 
Childers ee Pe ee e: és 
Stare or THE Navy— Question, Sir James Elphinstone; Answer, Mr. 
Childers at ee a4 3% $c 
PartiAMENT — Mornine Sittines — Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone :—Short debate thereon ai es ée 


SUPPLY—Army Estmatres—Resolved, That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of Supply. 
(In the Committee. 

(1.) £412,400, Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ... eee 

(2.) £68,000, Army Reserve Force (including Enrolled Pensioners.) —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to — a oes eee eee ove 

(3.) £874,900, Control Establishment, Wages, &c. 

(4.) £1,428,300, Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport and other Services. 

(5.) £551,300, Clothing Establishments, Services and Supplies. 

(6.) £820,400, Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike and other Stores.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to oe ove soo ove 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £700,400, be grante 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Superintending Establishment of, and 
Charges for, Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, which will come 
in hess of payment from the lst day of April 1870 to the 3lst day of March 1871, 
inclusive” eee ove on eve see 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Item of £5,000, for 
Knightsbridge Barracks, Alterations, and Repairs, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote,”—(Mr, Secretary Cardwell, )—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) After further short debate, Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed to 

£695,400, Works and Buildings. 
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Surrry—Committee—continued. 

(8.) £139,800, Establishments for Military Education. : 

(g.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £50,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Sundry Miscellaneous Services, which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day of April 1870 to the 31st day of 
March 1871, inclusive ” ote ose aus aos 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Item of £600, for 
Salary and Travelling Expenses of the Inspector under the Contagious Diseases Act, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Miller.) —After short debate, Question further 
put, and negatived.—Original Question put, and agreed to, 

(10.) £27,300, Rewards for Distinguished Services, &c. 

(11.) £73,000, Pay of General Officers. 

(12.) £598,000, Full Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers and Half Pay. 

(13.) £155,800, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(14.) £20,800, Pensions for Wounds. 

(15.) £36,000, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (in Pension.)—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ete ooo ove ove eve 

(16.) £1,220,100, Out Pensions. 

(17.) £148,800, Superannuation Allowances. 

G8.) £18,000, Non-effective Services (Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer 

ors. ) 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Army Enlistment Bill [Bill 106]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ve ve ee 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Gun Licences Bill [Bill 134]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 23rd June] 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


Savings Banks Bill [Bill 15]— 
Order for Second Reading read ie oe ee 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order of the Day for the Second Reading be dis- 
charged,”’—(Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer :)— After short debate, 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [July 15] reported ‘i oa 

After short debate, Resolutions read a second time, and amended. 

(1.) £75,114, by inserting £66,614; (2.) £2,211, by inserting £1,961; (3.) £18,792, 
by inserting £12,292; (4.) £9,612, by inserting £8,612; (5.) £15,008, by inserting 
£13,258 ; (6.) £8,250, by inserting £7,500; (7.) £28,349, by inserting £25,349; (8.) 
£32,720, by inserting £28,720; (9.) £10,390, by inserting £8,640; (10.) £30,550, 
by inserting £27,050; (11.) £12,262, by inserting £10,762; (12.) £26,265, by in- 
serting £23,265 ; (18.) £16,482, by inserting 14,682; (14.) £170,109, by inserting 
£153,109; (15.) £17,487, by inserting £15,737; (16.) £8,563, by inserting £3,063 
instead thereof. 

Resolutions, as amended, agreed to. 


Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, &c. Bill [Bill 191]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe ve ee 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 

upon Thursday. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 222] oi 


Marriages (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland) ; presented, and read tho first time [Bill 223] ove oe 


480 
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Bankrupt Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill (No. 117)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order of the Day for the Third Reading be discharged, ” 
—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Order discharged. 


Medical Officers’ Superannuation Bill (No. 169)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ., ee 
After short time spent therein, an Amendment moved, and agreed to :— 
The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill (No. 207)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Earl of Kimberley) os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 19. 


IretANp—Tue Irisn Coast BETWEEN TusKAR AND Dus~ix—Question, Mr. 
Graves; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ae 

CHRISTMAS Day—Question, Mr. Pemberton ; Answer, Mr. Bruce ie 

Lanp TransFeR Act—Question, Mr. Cubitt ; Answer, Mr. Bruce es 

THAMES + alamaemaslacsaians Majesty’s Answer to Address [8th July] 
reporte “0 

Saunas SooreT1Es—Her Majesty’ s Answer to Address [sth July] reported 


Elementary Education (re-committed) Bill [Bill 218]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
New Clause (Alteration of regulations affecting managers, &e. ) 
New Clause (Exemption from rating) a on 
After debate, Debate adjourned till this day. 


PaRrLIAMENT—ProgREss OF Bustnuss—Observations, Mr. Bruce; Reply, 
Mr. Eykyn oe 
Mz. Leonarp Epmunps—Morton For A Parzr—(Ifr. Russell Gurney) .. 

After long debate, 

Ordered, That there be laid before this House, a Copy of any Warrant or Order of Court 
for the commitment to prison of Leonard Edmunds at the suit of the Crown,—(JJr. 
Russell Gurney.) 

Merropotis—Hypr Park—Tue SrerrentineE—Resotution—Doved, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the bed of the Serpentine, after being thoroughly 
cleared of mud, should be filled up so as to leave a maximum depth of six feet in the 
summer months, reducible to four feet in the winter months, with an easy slope from 
the banks, and an adequate supply of fresh water should be secured so as to cause, 
during the summer months, a constant outfall at the lower end,” —(Captain Grosvenor) 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 46, 
Noes 149; Majority 103. 
Ricnarp FENNELLY—MorTion ror AN Appress—Doved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She may be graciously 
pleased to grant a free pardon to Richard Fennelly,”—(Mr. M‘Mahon) 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Montague Guest : :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 41, Noes 63; Ma- 
jority 22. 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. pen gem 
Mr. Secretary Bruce); presented, and read the first time [Bill 226]  ... “oe 
Foreign Enlistment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr, Solicitor General, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] ae oe 
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Epping Forest Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chancellor of the Euchequer, Mr. 
Ayrton); presented, and read the first time [Bill 227] 
Greenwich Hospital Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Gladstone, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Basater) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] ovo 
Militia Pay Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Secretary Cardwell, dint Vivian) 
Canada Defences (Guarantee of Loan) Bill—Resolution reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the ee Mr. — presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 225] ... on 


Dividends and Stock Bill— 
Lords Amendment considered, and disagreed to :—Amendment made__... 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee ° 
Reason for disagreeing to Lords Amendment reported, and agreed to:—To be commr 
nicated to The Lords, 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 


Game Laws Abolition Bill [Mr. Tayzor] [Bill 73]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th May], 
That the Question then proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” be now put. 

Previous Question again proposed, ‘‘ That that Question be now put,”— 
(Ur. Hardcastle :\—Debate resumed 

After debate, Previous Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 59, 
Noes 147; Majority 88. 


Contagious Diseases Acts (1866—1869) Repeal— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [24th May], 
“That leave bo given to bring in a Bill to repeal the Contagious 
Diseases Acts 1866—1869,”—(Mr. William Fowler.) " 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed ‘i 


STRANGERS ORDERED TO WITHDRAW— 

Report of the Opinions of the several Members who addressed the House, 
so far as they can be ascertained. 

At a quarter to Six of the clock, Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 21. 


Settled Estates Bill (No. 191)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Earl of Airlie) ve 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Ecclesiastical Courts Bill (No. 26)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Shaftesbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Gas and Water Facilities Bill (No. 111)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
After short debate, House in Committee: Amendments made; the Re ort 
oe 3 5 be received Zv-morrow ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
0. 222 


Married Women’s Property Bill (No. 216)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 
A further Amendment moved (Lord Brougham) ; ; and ‘on Question ? 
Ross — to be read 3° Zo-morrow; and to be printed, as amended. 
0. 
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[July 21.] 
Tudicial Committee Bill (No. 212)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
After short debate, House in Committee: Amendments made; the Report 
thereof to be received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be printed, as amended, 
(No. 224.) 


University Tests Bill (No. 182)— 
After short debate, Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 21. 


Brrrwar —— AT Bertaze—Question, Mr. Candlish; Answer, Mr. 
Monse . 

Nayy—Sazz or Srorzs ar Woonwicr Docryann—Question, “Me. Heygate ; 
Answer, Mr. Baxter wa ss 

Navy—New Inon-Ciaps—Question, Mr. Laird ; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

Cou«r oF AppEaL In CHAaNcERY—THE VACANT eee ee Mr. 
G. B. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ee 

Irpra—Otp Bank or Bompay—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol ; " Answer, Mr. 


Grant Duff .. ‘ vs 
VENEZUELA—PRUSSIAN AND Avrantoan Orarns—Question, ‘. Eastwick ; 
Answer, Mr. Otway = ; ee 


Sparsn—Cnorce or A Krync—Prince LEoporp oF , Howmnzorxse—Queations, 
Observations, Mr. Horsman, Mr. A. Seymour; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


Army—Deputy Commissary GznzeraL Lunpy — Question, Mr. Dease; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell es ee oe 
Army—RETIREMENT BY SALE oF Commission, CrrcvuLar 220, 1862—Ques- 
tio, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Cardwell a oe 
Army—OapITaTIonN TO VOLUNTEERS—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell on os +s ee 


Army—Muitary Lasourn—ReEport oF Conueerse—Qaention, Mr. Han- 
bury-Tracy ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell we ee 


Army—ExXAMINATION FOR DrrEotT CoMMISSIONS BY Ponotass—Question, 
Sir Patrick O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 


Army—Srarr SercEants oF Irish Mitit1a—Question, Zenit Claud ym 


Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Cardwell oa ‘ 
Water to Anmats In Transtr—Question, Sir Robert Reditethes ; ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ee 


Nevrrat ConDITION OF Loxzacovno—Question, Sir He Lyon Bulwer ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone eI 


Franc—E AND Prussia — NgevrTRaL Vemma: — Question, ns Gousey 


Answer, Mr. Gladstone es es 
Army—Minitary Surcreons at FRenon AND PrussitaAn ee initia 
Question, Major Anson; Answer, Mr. Cardwell as oe 


Spain—Onoice or A Kinc—Mr. Layarp and THE Prince oF HoHENZOLLERN 
—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Otway 

EXPORTATION OF Horsks—Question, Major Dickson ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone oe 

RicHMoND Parx—Question, Sir Edward Buller; Answer, Mr. Ayrton .. 


ParLIAMENT—Bvusiness OF THE Hovse—Buis Arrectine THE CLERGY— 
Questions, Mr. Henley, Mr. Assheton Oross, Sir George ow Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone “- oe 

Strancers ORDERED To WiTHDRAW—Mr. Beale said, - saw § 
present :— Whereupon Mr. Speaker orderod seven i to withdraw. 
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Elementary Education Bill [Bill 218]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment [19th July] 


proposed to be made on Consideration of the Elementary Education 
Bill, as amended in the Committee, and which Amendment was, 


To insert in the Second Schedule, page 37, line 10, after the words “ provided that any poll 
shall be taken by ballot,” the words “in accordance with the principles upon which a poll 
is taken under ‘The Metropolis Management Act, 1855, ”—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’”—Debate 

resumed ea ca _ ee ee 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 185, 

Noes 115; Majority 70 :—Further Amendments proposed :—Bill to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Irish Land Bill— 
Lords Amendments to Commons Amendments to Lords Amendments, and 
Lords Reasons for disagreement to certain Amendments, considered .. 
New Clause (A), (Permissive Registration of Improvements.) 
An Amendment agreed to; another disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment made by The Lords to the Amendment made by this House to Clause (D), 
to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee ove 


ee 


Reasons for disagreeing to the Amendment made by The Lords to the Amendment made by 
this House to Clause (D) reported, and agreed to. 
To be communicated to the Lords oe eve ooo ove 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


62 Sate again proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,794, be granted to Her 

ajesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 8lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Registrars of Friendly Societies in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ” eee ove eee eee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £800, for the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Rylands.)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £241,656, Stationery, Printing, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ove 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £17,524, b 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, and of the Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrolments” ans 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£16,524, &c.,”—(Mr. Muntz) 606 ae es eee 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, 
and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,028, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings ” ove ee ooo 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £1,500, for the Salary of 
the Director of Works and Buildings be reduced by £750,”—(Mr. Bentinck.)—After 
debate, Question put, and negatived :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1871, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services” sie eve 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £7,000, &.,”— 
(Mr. Rylands.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question 
put, and agreed to. : 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Army Enlistment Bill [Bill 106]— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., 
Bill.to be read the third time To-morrow, ‘at Two of the clock. 
Gun Licences Bill [Bill 134]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Bill to be read the third time To-morrow, at Two of the clock: 
Pedlars’ Certificates Bill [Bill 199]}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Committes report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Census (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord eacatsisi Mr. Secretary ms vous 
and read the first time [Bill 234] eve 


Corrupt Practices Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bauwere, Mr. Bonbame 
Carter) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 235] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 22. 


CANADIAN F'RoNTIER—OANADIAN VOLUNTEER Mrzit1aA—Rzsotvtion— 

Moved to resolve, That this House has learnt with satisfaction that Her Majesty’s regular 
troops were united with the Canadian volunteer militia in their prompt and vigorous 
efforts in defence of the Canadian frontier of the homies from the recent so-called 
Fenian invasion,—( Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) oe 

After debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Nevrratity Laws—OonTRaBAND oF WAR—Horszes—Question, Observations, 
The Marquess of Clanricarde ; Reply, Earl Granville 

Clerk of the Peace (County , pein of Lancaster) naieainened ( The Lord 
Clandeboye); read 1* (No, 2 én 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 22. 


Orman Law—Oasz or Josern Townsenn, ‘‘ An IncorricistE Rocvzr”— 
Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘ 

Licences FoR CARRIAGES Lzn1—Question, Mr. Salt ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Army—VoLUNTEER COAPITATION " @rant—Question, Mr. Muntz ; Answer, 


Captain Vivian 

Army — Arriitery anp ENnarvzERs — RErmEMENT — Question, Sir J ohn 
Esmonde; Answer, Captain Vivian 

Navy—Sae or Deprrorp ookyARD—Question, Viscount Mahon; Answer, 
Mr. Baxter 

OomPuULsoRY Prrorace—Question, Mr. Graves ; "Answer Mr. "Shaw Lefevre 

Elementary Education Bill [Bill 218]— 

Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a third time,” — (Mr. W. Z£. 


Forster) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 


passed. 
Army Enlistment Bill [Bill 106]— 

Bill read the third time, and passed 

Gun Licences Bill [Bill 134]— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ”’ ee 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months,” —( Ir. 
Craufurd.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of. the Question: ’””—The House divided; Ayes 179, Noes 50; Ma- 
jority 129:—Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


STaTvE oF Viscount GovugHu—MorTion For AN ADDRESS— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that sufficient gun metal shall be issued for the construction 
of the statue about to be erected in Dublin to commemorate the services of the late 
Field Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.L,”—(Colonel North,)—instead 
thereof eve as ose ove 770 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that sufficient gun metal shall be issued for the construc- 
tion of the statue about to be erected in Dublin to commemorate the services of the 
late Field Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., and that this House will 
make good the cost of the same,’—({ Colonel North,)—instead thereof .. 780 


Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of th 
Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that sufficient gun metal shall be issued for the construction 
of the statue about to be erected in Dublin to commemorate the services of the late 
Field Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G.0.B., G.C.S.L, and that this House will 
make good the cost of the same. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


SUPPLY—Crvi Service Estrmates—considered in Committee, 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £4,072, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1871, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer in the Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, and other 
Charges formerly paid from the Hereditary Revenue” oe are 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £217 138s. for Queen’s 
Plates, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Alderman Lusk.)—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to.—Original Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

(1.) £3,854 7s., to complete the sum for Exchequer and other Offices, Scotland. 

(2.) £9,312, to complete the sum for Fishery Board, Scotland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to +e eee oo tee 

(3.) £4,867, to complete the sum for General Register Office, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,046, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scotland ” ine oe «988 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress ; to sit again this day. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’””— 


Satary or THE Fimst Lorp or tHe Treasury — Observations, Mr. 
Lambert ws #* oe bie ~. 784 

Army — Orricrrs or Voiuntzzr Oorps—EvesHam Rirtz Conrs— 
Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 
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Suppiy—Order for Committee—Army—Orriczns or Votuntzer CorPs—continued, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “to make the appointment of Commissioned Officers in the Volunteer force 
dependant upon social position would, in the opinion of this House, be at variance 
with the principles on which that force has been established, and on the maintenance 
of which the hope of its permanence mainly depends,”—(Mr. Taylor,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Casz oF Mz. Mason—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “the Civil Service Commissioners be instructed to produce the evidence 
in opposition to that afforded by entries in the Calcutta Gazette and Calcutta University 
Calendar, on which they considered Mr. Borooah (who was a successful candidate 
on the occasion of the last competitive examination for employment in the Civil Ser- 
vice of India, to the exclusion of Mr. Mason), duly qualified according to the existing 
regulations as to age, to become a candidate,”—( Mr. Scourfield,;—instead thereof ... 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—-After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bustvess oF THE Hovse—Tvurnrixe Acts Continuance Bruxr—Obser- 
vations, Mr. Whalley ; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross Par is 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. . 


SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(4.) Question again proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £4,046, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scotland” ws one 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,546, d&c.”—(Mr. 
M‘Laren.)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived.—Original Question put, 


and agreed to. 
(5.) £11,703, to complete the sum for Poor Law Commission, Scotland.After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ove os on ove 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Census Bill [Bill 211]— 


Order for Second Reading read os ee 
After debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Tuesday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY; JULY 25. 


France AND Prussia — ALLEGED Drarr Treaty — Question, Viscount 
Stratford De Redcliffe ; Answer, Earl Granville aie ia 


Irish Land Bill— 

Commons amendment to Lords amendments and Commons reasons for 
disagreeing to one of the amendments made by the Lords to the amend- 
ments made by the Commons to the amendments made by the Lords. 
considered (according to order) va ee ee 

Question postponed :—afterwards—Debate resumed. 

After short debate, other Amendments agreed to. 

Their Lordships’ Amendment im Clause D to which the Commons disagree 
insisted on ; and a Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be offered 
to the Commons for the Lords insisting on the said Amendment. 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 235)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) be 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


VOL. OCILL. [ramp sznzzs.] (-@ ] 
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Judicial Committee Bill (No. 224)— 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read re 

After short debate, Bill read 3°. 

Moved, to insert the following clause at the end of the Bill :— 

“This Act shall continue in force until the first day in January one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three, and shall then cease and determine, subject and without prejudice to 
_ anal made or salary granted thereunder previous to the date,”—( The Lord 

‘airns 

On Question? Their Lordships divided ; Contents 16, Not-Contents 27 ; 
Majority 11:—Resolved in the Negative : -—Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons, 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 25. 


Army—Svuprrity or Ammunirion—Question, Mr. Percy Wyndham; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell me A a a 

Poor Law Boarp —Orricers’ GUARANTEES — Question, Mr. Brodrick ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen , 

Army—ComMITTEE ON SMALL Arms—Marrivt-Henry Rirte—Question, 
Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. - ae 

Navy—Apmrrat Sir Witu1AM Hore JonnstoneE—Question, Sir Graham 
Montgomery ; Answer, Mr. Childers oe oe 

Casz or GrorceE Maw—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Curmva—OvrracEs on Curistrans—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Otway ‘ 

pease ciitanaloubi FOR THE VotunTEERs—Question, Lord Eustace 
Cecil; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ia 

Navy—Orricers oF THE ApMIRALTY—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. Childers 

Hien Court oF JUSTICE AND AppELLATE J URISDICTION Buss—Question, 
Mr. G. B. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ay 

Tre Epvcation DrerparTMENT—Question, Mr. Gamusleon::- Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. = 

ScHoots IN Scortanp—Question, Sir Edward Colebrooke ; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster hae 

Sparn—InsvuRRECTION IN ‘Cvsa— Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Answer, Mr. 
Otwa + 

ieee Diszasz on Boarp Vessers—Question, Mr. Edwards ; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster : 

University Tests Brr1—Question, Mr. Sartoris ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PrusstA—BuockaDE oF Batic Ports—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Loch ; Answer, Mr. Otway 

Frencu Sues oF War IN THE Gamp1A—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. Monsell .. 

Tue EvcciEstiasticaL Brits—Question, Sir George Grey ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovsr—Observations Mr. Disraeli ; Reply, 
Mr. Gladstone 


Resolved, That To-morrow, and every succeeding Tuesday during the present neha: 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, Government Orders of the 
Day having the priority,’”—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :»— 

France AND Prussta—ALieceD Drarr Treaty—Observations, Mr. 

Disraeli ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone se ee ve 
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Suprrr—Order for Committee—continued. 


OrricE oF Lorp Privy Szar—ResoLtvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House is of opinion that, with a view to the reduction of public expendi- 
ture, it is expedient that all unnecessary offices should be suppressed ; and that at a 
time when reductions are being made in the lower appointments in the public service, 
it is fitting that the sinecure office of Lord eg Seal should be abolished,’—(Sir 
Charles Dilke,)—instead thereof ... pow 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question :’”"—The House divided; Ayes 170, Noes 60; 

Majority 110. 

Rorwampron GatE—Observations, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence; Reply, 

Mr. Ayrton :—Short debate thereon - 

Nationa, GattERy—Observations, Mr. Beresford Hope ; ; Reply, Mr. 

Ayrton ee 

Sours Arrica—Transvaat REpusiic AND ORANGE FREE Srarz—Obser- 
vations, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Reply, Mr. Monsell :—Short debate 
thereon ve ee , : 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chai,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service EstrmatEes—considered in Committeo. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£10,170, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for the Buildings of 
the Houses of Parliament” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the hee of £7,160, for the Re-arrange- 

ment of the Refreshment Department, and for Alterations connected therewith, on 
the Basement and Principal Floors, and for the Erection of a Committee Room for 
the use of the House of Lords, with Entrances thereto from the Peers Corridors, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Bentinck.)—After short debate, Question 
put, and negatived :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £21,674, to complete the sum for Royal Palaces. 

(3.) £80,437, to complete the sum for Royal Parks.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ace ee eve 

(4.) £83,807, to complete the sum for Public Buildings. 

(5.) £11,700, to complete the sum for Furniture of Public Offices. 

(6.) £22 587, to complete the sum for the Houses of Parliament.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to xe eee ore 

(7.) £12,500, to complete the sum for ‘the Public Offices Site. 

(8.) £24, 083, to complete the sum for the Public Record Repository. 

(9.) £4, 395, to complete the sum for the Chapter House, Westminster.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed 10 an oe 

(10.) £10,067, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(11.) £11,200, to complete the sum for the University of London Buildings. 

(12.) £13,250, to complete the sum for Glasgow University Buildings. 

(13.) £6,500, to complete the sum for the Extension of Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 

(14.) £36,000, to complete the sum for Burlington House.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(15.) £101,648, to complete the sum for the Post Office “and Inland Revenue Buildings. 

(16.) £9, 774, to complete the sum for the British Museum Buildings.— After short debate, 
Vote agreed 10 ane ove eee 

(17.) £40,762, to complete the sum for County Courts Buildings. 

(18.) £80, 100, to complete the sum for Survey of the United Kingdom.— After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ose ose vee 

(19.) £7,600, Enlargement of Marlborough House. 

(20.) £28,199, to complete the sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 

(21.) £2,880, to complete the sum for Portland Harbour. 

(22.) £6, ,500, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(23.) £28, 913, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property. 

(24.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £99,542, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public Buildings in 
the Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland” aa 
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Suprry—Crvin Servicer Estrmates—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £97,542, &o.,”— 
(Mr. Lusk.)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(25.) £3,600, to complete the sum for the Ulster Canal. 

(26.) £10,010, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad. 

(27.) £1,722, to complete the sum for Embassy Houses Abroad.—After short debate, 
Vote agreedto ... ose mes ee — 

(28.) £41,610, to complete the sum for Embassy Houses, d&c., Constantinople, China, 
Japan, and Tehran.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ooo ove 

(29.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £4,231, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Chargo which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and other Expenses” ooo eve ove 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £1,562 for Queen’s Plates, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,”—( Mr. Rylands.)—After short debate, Question put : 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 61, Noes 81 ; Majority 20.—Original Question put, 
and agreed to. 

(30.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £17,746, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, and Subordinate Departments ” ove 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Sir James 
Elphinstone.)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(31.) £250, to complete the sum for Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

(32.) £48, to complete the sum for the Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, Ireland. 

(33-) £13,130, to complete the sum for the General Register Office, Ireland. 

(34.) £65,522, to complete the sum for the Poor Law Commission, Ireland. 

(35.) £2,992, to complete the sum for the Public Record Office, Ireland, &c. 

(36.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £17,730, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland”... 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £16,530, 
pals a Bentinck,)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. ; 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Surrty—Report—Resolutions [July 21, 22] reported “s oe 
After short debate, First Resolution read a second time, and amended, by 
leaving out ‘‘ £1,794,” and inserting ‘‘ £1,394,”—instead thereof. 
Resolution, as amended, agreed to :—Subsequent Resoluticns agreed to. 
Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chi- 
pls Fortescue, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time 
ill 236] wh ee fh mm od 
Census (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 237] ra 


Shannon Navigation Bill—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee , , 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 26. 


Franck AnD Prussta—Attecep Drarr Treaty—Question, Lord Cairns; 
Answer, Earl Granville 7 e + ‘a 


Clerical Disabilities Bill (No. 210)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°,”—(Zhe Lord Houghton) a 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Settled Estates Bill (No. 191)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. ee ve 
Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 245.) 
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Absconding Debtors Bill (No. 214)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Lord Penzance) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Army Enlistment Bill (No. 236)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Northbrook) ge 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment Bill (No. 243)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Irish Land Bill— 

Report from the Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords insisting on one of their amendments to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed, read, and agreed to ; and a message sent to the Commons to return the said 
Bill, with amendments and reasons .«. eee ave me 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 26. 


Army — Forage ror A.tpERsHOoT— Question, Lord George Hamilton; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell : 
Tat New Forrest—Questions, Mr. Goldney, Viscount Enfield ; Answers, 


Mr. Stansfeld a 

Ss Rirtzes—Question, Colonel Wilson-Patten ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwe ein oe 

Army Enuistment Act — Question, Colonel Lindsay ; "" Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Unrrep Srares—Tne “ Anapama” Ciarms—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens ; ‘ 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone - “¢ 

ives and Hoititanp—Question, Sir Tollemache Sinclair; Answer, Mr. 

tway : oe 

HELIGOLAND Priors — Question, Sir Tollemache Sinclair ; " Answer, Mr. 
Otway 

Inp—Tae Lare Inpiaw AnritLery—Question, Mr. Weguelin ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Fentan PrisoneErs—Dnr. MacDonnztt — Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce 

Francr anp Prussta—Aiecep DRart TrEaTy—Question, Mr. Samuelson ; : 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone rf aA oe 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 299)}— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and ‘at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,””—(Ir, 
Candlish :\—After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 161, Noes 58; 
Majority 103 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Thursday. 


SuppLy—Rerort—Resolutions [July 25] reported ee oe 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Surriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair :”— 
Harrow AnD WincHEsTER Scuoots—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient that the Revised Statutes for 
the constitution of the new Governing Bodies of Harrow and Winchester Schools 
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Suprty—Order for Committee—Harrow anp Wincnester Scnoons—continued. 
should require that any person, in order to be qualified to be elected or nominated a 
member of the Governing Bodies, must be a member of the Church of England,”— 
(Mr. Stevenson,)—instead thereof eve ove oe 
After debate, Question put, ‘That the wc™s proposed to be left out stand 
9s of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 73; 
ajority 12. 

Patace or WESTMINSTER—THE OznTRAL Hatt—Question, Mr. Beresford 
Hope; Answer, Mr. Ayrton ve ve ve 
FRANCE AND Prussts—AxiteceD Drarr Treaty—Question, Mr. Baines ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ip ey a ee 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrmares—considered in Committee. 
’ (In the Committee.) 
(1.) £29,615, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £120,633, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to eee se eee 
(3.) £120,331, to complete the sum for the Court of Chancery. 
(4.) £42,315, to complete the sum for the Common Law Courts. 
£. 


(5.) £52,377, to complete the sum for the Bankruptcy Court. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £353,632, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the County Courts” ove ove 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £14,724 
for the Travelling Expenses of Judges be reduced by the sum of £5,000,”—(Mr. Lusk.) 
oe further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn.— Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(7.) £62,020, to complete the sum for the Probate Courts, 

(8.) £9,200, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry. 

(9.) £8,570, to complete the sum for the Land Registry Office.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ove ove ooo ae 

(10.) £16,899, to complete the sum for the Police Courts (London and Sheerness.) 

(11.) £145,803, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ww soo ae ooe ovo 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Census Bill [Bill 211)— 
Order for Committee read... as ‘i os 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


Sunday Trading Bill (Zords) [Bill 68|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [19th July], ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ;’’ and which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,”—(Sir Henry Hoare,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate resumed ¥% ee 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Macfie :\—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn :—Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 22, 
Noes 15; Majority 7:—Main Question put: —The House divided ; 
Ayes 22, Noes 9; Majority 13. 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 27. 


Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superannuation) Bill [Bill 114]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Bouverie) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,””—(/r. 
Rylands :}—After long debate, Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 100, Noes 43 ; 
Majority 57 :—Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Brokers (City of London) Bill [Bill 71)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [22nd zune) 
“That the Bill be now read a second time :”—Question again proposed : 
—Debate resumed Po a es ee 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Ballot Bill [Bill 23)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time :’”? — Question again 
proposed :—Debate resumed 3 “a ia 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for this day month. 


IneLaND—Suannon Navication—[GRant ]— 
Order for Committee read ; oe 
After short debate, considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Moved, “ That it is expedient to authorize an Advance of any sum or sums of money, not 
exceeding £200,000, in part as a free Grant and in part as a Loan, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, to enable the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland 
tozcarry out the provisions of any Act of the present Session for amending and enlarging 
the powers of the Acts relating to the Navigation of the River Shannon, and for other 


purposes relating thereto.” 


After short debate Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


Public Schools Act (1868) Amendment Bill [Bill 200]— 

Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 

the Chair” .. = is at 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—(Mr. Winterbotham,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

To-morrow. 
Divine Worship in Licensed Buildings Bill—Ordered (Sir Percy Burrell, Mr. 
Goldney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 245] oon Mie 
Pensions Commutation Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 244] ove i 
Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue); presented, and read the first time [Bill 242] ie 
Constabulary (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 241] ose Me 
Beerhouses Bill—Ordered (Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 28. 


France AND Prussta—MunisTer1AL StaTEMENT—Observations, Earl Gran- 
ville :—Debate thereon ss SP ei. 


Clerical Disabilities Bill (No. 210)— 

Moved, ‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,””—( The 
Lord Houghton) 

Amendment moved, to leave ‘out (“now”) ‘and insert (‘this day three 
months,” )—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the 
Motion?—Their Lordships divided; Contents 52, Not-Contents 29; 
Majority 23:—Resolved in the Affirmative: —House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next, 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 254.) 


Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, &c. Bill (No. 243)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received "To-mor TOW ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 257.) 


Inpia—Financran STATEMENT— 

Statement respecting East India (Finance): And also, Papers relating 
to the levy of a Road and Educational Cess in mae : Severally 
presented (by command),—( Zhe Duke of Argyll) oe 

After long debate, ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 28. 


Inp1a—Aruy—Movzziz-Loapine Rirtze—Question, Colonel Lindsay; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell 

Tue Mona Brick anv , TILE Compaxy—Quoestion, Mr. Brodrick ; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld 

Brazit—Crew oF THE ‘‘ Mary Hammon __Question, Mr. Finnie; Answer, 
Mr. Otway .. 

Export oF re TO BELxicERENTS—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Hussey 
Vivian ; Answers, The Attorney General 

. France and Prussta—TuHEe Frontrer—Question, Mr. Bourke Aneuee, 
Mr. Otway .. ; 

Army—Troops AT ‘Wucstepon—Question, Major Dickson ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Temporary OLERKs—CrviL SzRvice—Quostion, Viscount Enfield ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

FreEncu on Prusstan MERCHANT Sures—Question, Admiral Erskine ; Answer, 
The Attorney General 

Over-RecuLATION Prick IN THE "Axmy—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell : 

EXPorTATION OF Horsrs—Question, Colonel. Beresford ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

PROCLAMATION OF Nevrratiry—Question, Mr. Vernon Harcourt ; Answer, 
The Attorney General +s 

aa Rg PuBLICATIONS — Question, Mr. Bentinck ; " Answer, Mr. 

ruce - 
THE Satay SysrzmM—Question, "Sir David Wedderburn ; " Answer, Mr. 
ruce 

Inp1a— Te Cry, SERVICE Comanisstonzrs—Question, Mr. Percy Wyndham ; ; 

Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 
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British SussEots In GermMANY—TuEe War—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; 
Answer, Mr. Otway ee ee oe de 


Suppiy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


MeRcANTILE MarmiveE—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the statement in the Report of the Board of 
Trade, that more than half of the losses at sea for the six years ending in 1868 
are owing to overladen and unseaworthy ships of the collier class, requires immediate 
legislation, with a view to the diminution of such losses,’—(Mr. Plimsoll,)—instead 
thereof one on eve tee ki 

Question as are ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Tue New Law Covrts—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, such building should be proceeded with without 
further delay,’—(Mr. G. B. Gregory) pl 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Merropotis—SouTHwark Park—Reso.ution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the whole of the land purchased under the Act 
of 1864 (The Southwark Park Act), should be preserved as a Park for the use and 
recreation of the Public,”—(Mr. Locke,)—instead thereof ae se 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Sparv—CasE or THE ‘ Tornapo ”’—REsotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is not competent for a Minister to allege or 
read in debate in defence of his policy any Document which is not upon the Table, 
and which he is not prepared to communicate to the House ; and that it is incumbent 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to lay forthwith upon the Table, Copy of the entire 
deposition or statement of facts made in writing by one Holmes, erroneously repre- 
sented by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to have been in command 
of the British Ship ‘Tornado,’ and also further Papers relating to that Ship,’—(Mr. 
Bentinck,)—instead thereof eee es i 


After short debate, Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvr Service EstrmatEs—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £288,000, to complete the sum for the County and Borough Police, Great Britain. 
(2.) £815,627, to complete the sum for Government Prisons, England, and Trans- 

portation and Convict Establishments, Colonies. 

(3.) £203,880, to complete the sum for County Prisons and Reformatories, Great Britain. 
(4.) £26,943, to complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
(5.) £12,790, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges. 
(6.) £48,533,.to complete the sum for Criminal Proceedings in Scotland. 
(7.) £37,630, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 
(8.) £18,001, to complete the sum for the Register House, Edinburgh. 
(9.) £17,075, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland. 
10.) £52,403, to complete the sum for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, Ireland, 
11.) £380,294, to complete the sum for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 
12.) £19,477, to complete the sum for the Common Law Courts, Ireland. 
13.) £5,790, to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, Ireland. 
14.) £8,997, to complete the sum for the Landed Estates Court, Ireland.— After short 


debate, Vote agreed to eee eve 
15.) £7,421, to complete the sum for the Probate Court, Ireland. 
(16.) £1,340, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
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Surrry—Civm. Szevice Estmat 

(17.) £10,430, to complete the sum for.the Registry of Deeds, Ireland: 

(18.) £2,066, to complete the sum for the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 

(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £65,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, of the Police Courts, and 
of the Metropolitan Police, Dublin” tee oe ine 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £40,900, d&e.,”—( Mr. 
Lusk.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Vote agreed to 

(20.) £643,007, to complete the sum for the Constabulary, Ireland.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to — a ove rn i 

(21.) £32,960, to complete the sum for Government Prisons, &c., Ireland. 

(22.) £28,211, to complete the sum for County and Borough Prisons, Ireland. 

(23.) £3,610, to complete the sum for Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(24.) £1,630, to complete the sum for the Four Courts Marshalsea, Dublin. 

(25.) £6,070, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland, 

(26.) £644,721, to complete the sum for Public Education, Great Britain.—After debate, 
Vote agreed to wn. ase ove eee eee 

(27.) £164,836, to complete the sum for the Department of Science and Art.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to eee ove eve oe 

(28.) or 1,265, to complete the sum for the British Museum.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to wee on oes 

(29.) £10,681, to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

(30.) £1,100, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery. 

(31.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £6,827, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1871, for 
the University of London” oui es tee eve 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£6,795, de.,”—(Mr. Bentinck.) ... vo ee aed 

After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 39, 
Noes 115 ; Majority 76.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(32.) £8,220, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commission. 

(33-) £12,894, to complete the sum for Grants to Scottish Universities. 

(34.) £1,350, to complete the sum for Board cf Manufactures (Scotland). 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Maguire.)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(35.) £425, to complete the sum for Public Education (Ireland). 

(36.) £1,290, to complete the sum for National Gallery (Ireland). 

(37.) £1,184, to complete the sum for Royal Irish Academy. 

(38.) £2,140, to complete the sum for Queen’s University (Ireland). 

(39.) £2,915, to complete the sum for Queen’s Colleges (Ireland). 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 222]— 
—_— for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
__ he ck “F 4 - 

Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Newdegate :)—Ques- 
tion put :—The House divided ; Ayes 31, Noes 113; Majority 82. 

Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Meeting of Parliament Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Gladstone) 4 e's .. 1147 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Acts of the thirty-seventh year of 
George the Third, chapter one hundred and twenty-seven, and the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth years of George the Third, chapter fourteen, 
ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary Bruce); presented, and read the 
first time. [Bill 247.] 
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QommirTEEs OF Suppty awD Ways anp Mzans—New Sranpina OrnpEr— 
Moved, That the following be a new Standing Order :— 
“ That this House will, in future, appoint the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, 


at the commencement of every Session, so soon as an Address has been agreed to, in 
answer to Her Majesty’s Speech,”—(Mr. Gladstone) ... ove ig 

After short debate, Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing Order of 

this House. 
Irish Land Bill— 

Lords Amendments to Commons Amendment to Lords Amendments, and Reasons assigned 
by The Lords for insisting on their Amendment to the Amendments made by this House 
to the Amendments made by their Lordships, considered. 

Lords Amendments to Commons Amendment to Lords Amendments, agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House doth not insist upon its disagreement to the Amendment made 


by The Lords to the Amendments made by this House to.the Amendments made by their 
Lordships upon which their Lordships insist. 


Beerhouses Bill—Presented, and read the first time [Bill 248] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 29. 


France AND Prussta—ALiteGeD Drarr Treary—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Malmesbury; Reply, Earl Granville as oe 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 235)— 
House in Committee (according to Order). Preliminary = 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Definitions) se ‘e id 


[Part 1. Local Provision for Schools. | 
Clause 4 (School districts, &c., in schedule) a = 
[Supply of Schools. | 
Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Regulations for conduct of public elementary school) _ 


[Proceedings for Supply of Schools. } 
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1149 


1149 


1156 


1156 


1160 


1162 


Clause 8 (Determination by Education Department of deficiency of public - 
suk 


school accommodation) .. ve ee 

Clauses 9 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 
[Management and Maintenance of Schools by School Board. | 

Clause 14 (Management of school by school Board) .. oe 
Clauses 15 and 16 agreed to. 
Clause 17 (Fees of children) aa es ‘ 
Clause 18 (Maintenance by school Board of schools and sufficient school 

accommodation) a ar és oe 
Clause 19 (Powers of school Board for providing schools) es 
Clauses 20 and 21 agreed to. 
Clause 22 (Managers may transfer school to school Board) 
Clause 23 (Alterations of regulations affecting management, &c.) 
Clause 24 agreed to. 
Clause 25 (Establishment of free school in special cases) 
Clause 26 agreed to. 
Clause 27 (Establishment of industrial school) ¥ 


Constitution of School Boards. | 
Clauses 28 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 
[School Board in Metropolis. | 


Clause 36 (School Board in metropolis) 
Clauses 37 to 72, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 78 (Attendance of child at school) 
Clauses 74 to 93, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Elementary Education Bill—continued. 
[Part Il. Parliamentary Grant.) 

Clause 94 (Conditions of annual Parliamentary Grant) .. os 
First Schedule ‘i we os oe 
Second Schedule x ¥ oe “s 
Preamble .. oe 

The Report of the Anindewaie to be snsilell on ade next, and Bill 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 262.) 


Petroleum Bill [1.u.J—Presented (The Earl of Morley); read 1* (No. 265) a 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 29. 


Arwy—Smatt Arms—Question, Mr. Miller ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘P 
Mepway Union—Question, Mr. P. Wykeham-Martin ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 
France anpD Prussta—Prizzs or War—Question, Admiral Erskine ; 
Answer, Mr. Otway : 
TURKEY—BRITISH on aT Pzra—Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld Ap os ae ye oe 
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1193 


1194 
1194 


1195 
1196 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Coat ror THE Navy—Observations, Mr. Fothergill ; Reply, Mr. Childers: 
—Debate thereon , 
Navy—Tne “Caprary” anp THE “ Moxanon””—Quostion, Mr. Samuelson ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers a se 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ ols and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Navy Estmiates—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £78,150, Medicines and Medical Stores, Naval Service.—Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That the Vote be reduced by the sum of £3,700, in respect of the expense 
of carrying out the Contagious Diseases Act,”—(Mr. Russell Gurney :)—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn.—V ote agreed to 

2.) £237,840, Army Department (Conveyance of Troops).—After debate, Vote agreed to 

G: ) £120, 000, Half and Retired Pay, Officers of Navy and Royal Marines: Monthly 

instead of Quarterly Payments.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ore 


Surrry—Crvit Service Estmares. 
(4.) £153,919, to complete the sum for Embassies and Missions Abroad.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to eee 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday eant; Cotumitios to sit again 
this day. 


Census Bill [Bill 211]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Secretary 
Bruce) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ be,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “‘ re-committed, in order to insert a 
new clause,’’—(Mr. Bass, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 

Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO InvENTIONS—Question, Mr. Macfie; Answer, 


1222 


Mr. Gladstone ae 


GreEcE—MvRDER OF Brivis SuBsEctTs BY Bricanps—Observations, 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer :—Short debate thereon ss ay 


1282 
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Surrix—Order for Committee—continued. 


Army—Mniiit1a (IrELAND)—Morion For CorRESPONDENCE— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Corre- 
spondence between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Secretary of State for 
War, relating to calling out for training the Irish Militia Regiments in 1870, the 
re-enrolment of their men, or the reduction of their staff,’—(Colonel French,)— 
instead thereof... pe jie abe LP 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Navy—Tue Fryine Sevapron—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. 
Childers es a es ee ee 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service Estimates—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
(s.) £208,520, to complete the sum for Consular Services.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee eee eve eee ooo 
(6.) £88,116, to complete the sum for Colonies, Grants in Aid.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to eee eee eos oe 
(7.) £2,869, to complete the sum for Orange River Territory and St. Helena. 
(8.) £2,930, to complete the sum for Slave Trade, Commissioners for Suppression of. 
(9.) £19,785, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &e. 
(10.) £8,545, to complete the sum for Emigration.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


10 

11.) £600, to complete the sum for Coolie Emigration. 

12,) £12,759, to complete the sum for Treasury Chest. 

13.) £264,783, to complete the sum for Superannuation and Retired Allowances.—After 

short debate, Vote agreed to ose eo aed 

4.) £81,550, to complete the sum for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 

5.) £24,000, to complete the sum for Relief of Distressed British Seamen. 

6.) £18,545, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

5.) £4,714, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, dc. 

Great Britain. 

(18.) — to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 
Ireland. 

(19.) £23,090, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions. 

(20.) £31,147, to complete the sum for Local Dues on Shipping. 

(21.) £480, to complete the sum for Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, &c. 

(22.) £1,300, to complete the sum for Flax Cultivation, Ireland.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to —s ws ove oe ove oso 

(23.) £8,465, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses. 

(24.) £989,837, for Customs Department—After short debate, Vote agreed to oie 

(25.) £1,592,751, for Inland Revenue Department.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(26.) £2,376,979, for Post Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to eee 

(27.) £807,153, to complete the sum for Post Office Packet Service.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to wu eee esp eee see 

(28.) £270,000, to complete the sum for Post Office Telegraph Service.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to due aa 

(29.) £1,800,000, to pay off and discharge Exchequer Bonds. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Canada (Guarantee of Loan) Bill [Bill 225]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time” .. eon 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Sir 
David Wedderburn ::\—After short debate, Question put, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question :’—The House divided; Ayes 65, 
Noes 17; Majority 48 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 
a second time, and committed for Monday next. 
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Census (Scotland) Bill [Bill 234]— 
Bill considered in Committee .’ 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


Viscount Govan (Gun Mzrat ror Sraruz)— 
Her Majesty’s Answer to Address [27th July] reported .. 

Truck Acts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) ; iatibia, 
and read the first time [Bill 252] .. 

Expiring Laws Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. ya Gawd) presented, and 
read the firet time [Bill 253] oe 

Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stansfeld, Mr, Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 254] ... 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 1. 
Army Enlistment Bill (No. 236)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made ; The Report thereof to be received To-morrow ; and Bill 
to be printed, as "amended. (No. 269.) 


Elementary Education Bill (No. 262)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) 
Further Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* To-morrow ; and to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 270. ) 


Extradition Bill (No. 211)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Army—lIssvz or Brercu-LoapErs To Mizit1a AND VoLUNTEERS—Question, 
The Earl of Feversham ; mee Lord Northbrook :—Short debate 
thereon 


Militia Fa Amendment Bill. ‘Presented (The Earl Russel ; read Ps 
(No. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 1. 


IrELAND—QUEEN’s Piates in IneLAnpD—Question, Mr. Peete Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld 2 

Army—ConTROL DzrartMent—Question, Colonel Sykes ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell +e 

Eprinc Forest—Question, Mr.  Holms; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Navy—ADMIRALTY Conrracts—Question, Sir James Elphinstone ; Answer, 
Mr. Baxter 

Army—Srrenorn or Tae Brrrise Army — ’ Question, Captain Talbot ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

IrELAND—THE DERRY CELEpRaTIons—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Burpens on Reat Prorperty—Foreien Counrnis—Question, Mr. Acland ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Locat TaxaTion—LIABIniTy oF Owwens—Questions, Mr. Acland, Sir Massey 
Lopes; Answers, Mr. Gladstone : 

Nevrrariry — SupPLyine BELLIGERENTS WIT Coars — Question, Mr. 
Stapleton; Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

Army—THE VoLuNTEER a heats Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell . 

Army — DeEFENstvE Forces oF “THE Country — Question, Mr. Osborne ; ; 
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1275 
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Answer, Mr. Cardwell re ‘fi “ oe 1279 
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[August 1.] Page 
Derences oF THE Bristour CnannEt—Question, Mr. R. Bright; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 1280 
Arwy—Tue WIMBLEDON Review—Question, ‘Colonel Beresford ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell .. 1280 
TrELAND—TELEGRAPHIO Communtcation—Questions, Mr. MMahon, Mr. 
Stacpoole ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington : .. 1281 
TURKEY — Ewpassy at Pera — Question, Mr. Monk ; " Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld ‘ia o 9 eet 
Army—Drrect Commrsstons—Question, Sir John Lubbock ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘a . 1282 
Army—OFFICERS IN THE REsERvE Forces—Question, Mr. W. E. Price; ' 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell zs 1282 
Dean AND CHAPTER oF DunHAM—Question, Mr. Stevenson ; Answer, Mr. 
Acland ae 1283 
Poor Law—DisPENSARY Sysrzm—Question, Sir Michael " Hicks-Beach ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen es 1284 
ParLiAMENT—BILLs IN Proaress—Questions, Mr. Nowdegate, Mr. Locke 
King; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 1284 
UnemPLoveD Lasour—Question, Mr. W. H. " Smith ; Answer, Mr. W. M. 
Torrens 1285 
MAssAcRE IN GreEzce—Question, Mr. Baillic Cochrane ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer fi 1285 
Suppty—Resolutions [ July 29] nasil .. 1286 
Toe War—Observations, Mr. Disraeli ; Reply Mr. Gladstone ise: 
debate thereon . 1286 
Resolutions agreed to “a ée .» 1865 


Foreign Enlistment Bill rill 228 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(/r. a 
General) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Post Office (re-committed) Bill [Bill 219]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, "without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 222]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration ” 1384 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,” —(r. 
Newdegate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question :” 
—Debate arising; Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,””— 
(Hr. Sinclair Aytoun,)—put, and negatived:—Question put, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”"—The House divided ; Ayes 41, 
Noes 24; Majority 17:—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill con- 
sidered : Amendment made; Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 2. 
Militia Acts Amendment Bill (No. 269)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl Russell) 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Census Bill (No. 264)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) . 
An Amendment made:—The Report thereof to ‘be received on Thursday next. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


JamAicA—SEIZURE oF THE ScnoonER “‘ La Have’’—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon; Answer, Mr. Monsell ke +s be 
Secret Necorrarions oF France AND Prussta—Question, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ne a ee 
TREATIES AS TO Betcrum—Question, Mr. Somerset Beaumont; Answer, 
Mr. Otway .. ee oe es oe 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


GreecE—Mvurper or British Supsects sy Bricanps—Observations, 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer; Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Debate thereon .. 
Army—Ovr Muirary REsovrcEs—Questions, Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, Mr. 
J. Lowther, Colonel Gilpin, Lord Garlies; Answers, Mr. Cardwell, 
Captain Vivian «a es ve ee 


Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Army Estmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a further number of Land Forces, not exceeding 20,000 Men (All Ranks), be 
maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
during the year ending 31st day of March 1871” ... eve ‘ 

After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 161 

Noes 5; Majority 156. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again this day. 


’ 


Suppry—Army EstrmAtes—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


(2.) £2,000,000, Expenses beyond Grants, Naval and Military Services, including Cost 
of further number of Land Forces. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £217,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Salaries and Miscellaneous 
Expenses of the War Office, which will come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March, 1871” eee sve eee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £4,000, for the Salary of the 
Officer Commanding in Chief be reduced by the sum of £1,768,”—(Mr. Anderson.) — 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Suppry—Orvit Service Estates 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £21,450, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to enable the Treasury to make the necessary Advances, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for the Purchase of a Site, 
Erection of Building, and other Expenses, for the New Courts of Justice and Offices 
belonging thereto” ee ove ove eve 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”’— (Mr. Sclater-Booth.)—After further short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn.—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £64,000, to complete the sum for New Palace at Westminster, Acquisition of Land. 

(6.) £13,000, to complete the sum for New Lome and Colonial Offices——After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 40 nas pen een 

(7.) £87,250, to complete the sum for National Gallery Enlargement.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ove eee eee aa 

(8.) £44,000, to complete the sum for Science and Art Department.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to — os eve ase ooo ee 

£644, for the Monument to the Duke of Wellington.—After short debate, Vote withdrawn 

(9.) £5,513, Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens, Supplementary. 

(10.) £7,000, Post Office and Inland Revenue, &c., Supplementary.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to —s ae ove ove eve ove 

(11.) £28,500, Harbours, &c., under Board of Trade, Supplementary. — After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe ove ove oe 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,’”—( Mr. Newdegate.)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Surrty—Crvm Service Estmatas—eontinued, 

(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of, March 1871, for the erection of a Natural 
History Museum” eve as soo ese 

After'short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 96, Noes 34 ; Majority 62. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£851, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for Superannuation 
and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly employed in the Public Service” os 

After short debate, Question put :-—The Committee divided; Ayes 70, Noes 52; 


Majority 18. 
(14.) £8,450, to complete the sum for Learned Societies.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to oe eee ove eee ove 
(15.) £221,172, to complete the sum for National Education in Ireland.—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to soe ove ove eee 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 222]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time” - oa 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(I/r. 
Newdegate ):—The House divided; Ayes 16, Noes 60; Majority 44. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. James Lowther :\— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
third time :’—The House divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 26; Majority 22 :— 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Ways anp Mrans—Resolution considered in Committee as 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill [Bill 57)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [29th June], 
“That the Bill be now read asecond time : ’’—Question again proposed : 
—Debate resumed oe oe ee ee 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘upon this day three months,”— 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence.) 

Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for three months. 

Married Women’s Property Bill [Bill 238]— 
Lords Amendments considered ; and, after short debate, agreed to 
Tramways Bill [Bill 239]— 

Lords Amendments considered es T oe 

After short debate, Amendments read a second time; several agreed to ; 
several amended, and agreed to; several disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :’—List of the Committee , , 


Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :—To be commu- 
nicated to The Lords. 
Sunday Trading Bill (Zords) [Bill 68]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. J. G. Talbot) $i - os 
After debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Surpry—Resolutions [August 2] reported  .. ay 
Navy Increase—Questions, Mr. R. W. Duff, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cardwell :—Debate thereon ee ae 
Resolutions agreed to. 
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Foreign Enlistment Bill [Bill 228 |— 
Order for Committee read :—Loved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair ”’ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee : 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 258.] 


Gas and Water Facilities Bill— 


Lords Amendments considered ; several agreed to ; one disagreed to. 
Committee appot ited, ‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee , 


Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendment reported, and agreed to :—To be communi- 
cated to The Lords. 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr, Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time - 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law (Ireland) Bill (No. 276) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Dufferin) , 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Army Enlistment Bill (No. 269)— 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments 
A new Clause inserted :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Militia Acts Amendment Bill— 
Bill to amend the Acts relating to the Militia of the United atti 
presented (The Lord Northbrook) ; read 1* (No. 293) be 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 4. 


ConsoLIDATION oF THE EcorxstasticaL Law—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce 

MeETROPOLIS—TEMPLE Bar—Question, Mr. Lambert ; Answer, ‘Mr. Alderman 
W. Lawrence 

SorznceE EXAMINATIONS IN May—Question, Mr. ‘Dixon; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; oe 

TRADES UNIon Brir—Question, “Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Army—Tue Artittery wv Inp1a—Question, Captain Beaumont; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Army—Drrecr Comrsstons—Question, Captain Stacpoole ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

BavartA—Frencu LEGATION AT Munron—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, 
Mr. Otway 

Army—Mninit1a Orricers—Question, Colonel Gilpin ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 

ARrMyY—QUARTERMASTERS OF Mrt1T14a—Question, Colonel Corbett; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Army—VountTEErs—ApprrionaL CAPITATION ‘Grant—Question, Colonel 0. 
Lindsay; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Brazit—British Cirarws—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Otway 

Army — Revisep Drit1i-Book — Question, Mr. ‘Acland ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell or 

—— AND WoRKSHOPS Acts—Question, “Mr. Mellor; Answer, Mr. 

ruce 

Consutar Jurisprorion Iw SuM— Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Monsell ; 

Army—Royat Horse AnrittERY—Question, "Mr. Osborne; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ,, oe ve os ee 
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Tut New Forzst—Question, Mr. Cowper-Temple ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 1526 
British GuranA—DEMERARA Commission—Question, Mr. Morrison ; Answer, 

Mr. Monsell .. .. 1526 
Post OFFICE TELEGRAPHS—Question, Lord Garlies ; Answer, ‘Mr. Stansfeld 1527 
TREATIES OF 1815—Reprint — Question, Mr. T. B. Potter; Answer, Mr. 

Otway es *: .. 1527 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Stansfeld) .. 1528 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill [Bill 231]— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Ir. 
Newdegate.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :””—The House divided; Ayes 111, Noes 34; Majority 77 :— 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Foreign Enlistment Bill [Bill 258]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. , 
After debate, Bill re-committed, to consider a ‘new Clause and an Amend- 
ment to the Title; considered in Committee, and reported, with an 
amended Title; as amended, considered; to be read the third time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Inclosure Bill [Bill 206]— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [2nd ps: 


read ‘ 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Elementary Education Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments considered ne os +s 
An Amendment disagreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do agree with the Lords’ Amendments in respect 
of the Ballot at elections for school Boards,”—(Mr. W. £. Forster.) 
Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee : 
Reason for disagreeing to Lords Amendment reported, and agreed to :—To be communi- 
cated to The Lords. 
Stamp Duties Bill [Bill 256]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


British Columbia Bill (Zords) [Bill 257]— 
Order for Second Reading read ‘ 
~ read a second time, and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 
Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, &c. Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments considered sa eo 
Several Amendments agreed to; one disagreed to. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :’— List of the Committee pe 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendment reported, and agreed to ;—To be communi- 
cated to The Lords, 
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Annuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh and Montrose, &c.) Act 
(1860) Amendment Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed to oe »» 1566 
Blank in the Bill filled up. 


Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amendment Bill [Bill 254]— 
Order for Committee read ‘ n~ .. 1567 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, 
to be considered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superannuation) Bill [Bill 114]— 
Order for Committee read - s oe ve 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” 

—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 64, Noes 18; Majority 46. 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


' Joint Stock Companies’ Arrangement Bill [Bill 143]— 
Order for Committee read ne a Bi ci .. 1569 
Instruction to the Committee to extend the Joint Stock Companies’ Ar- 
rangement Bill to other Companies in liquidation. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the first time [Bill 261.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 5. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR Scortanp—The Earl of Strathmore in the room 
of the Earl of Haddington deceased Me oe ». 1571 


Cuarity CoMMISsIONERS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, That having regard to the change recently introduced by the Charity Com- 
missioners into the administration of endowments for the benefit of the poor, the Court 
of Chancery having always hitherto held that such endowments are not applicable to per- 
sons in permanent receipt of parish relief, it is not expedient that the principle laid down 
by the Courts should be overruled, as inevitably tending to convert endowments intended 
for the relief of the poor to the relief of the ratepayer,—( The Earl of Harrowby) 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Meeting of Parliament Bill (No. 283)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( The Harl Granville) is 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Cost oF THE CrimEAN WAr—Question, Mr. Lambert; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer .. “3 en .. 1574 
Inp1sa—Bompay Miuitary Funp—Question, Mr. Dickinson; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. “ eA by .. 1574 
Srorm Warnines—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 1574 
Iretanp—Royat Dock ar Hawizo~me—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. és + ie ». 1575 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE Kinepom or Brtcrum— Questions, Sir George 
Jenkinson, Sir John Gray; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. .. 1576 
Narturauization Act—Question, Mr. Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1577 


Army—Propvucine Power or ovr ArsEnats—Question, Captain Beaumont ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell af 2a - .» 1578 
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Army — Mrir1a ~Artintery — Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell he a 7 oe ee 
Anmy—Export oF Horszs—Question, Sir Harry Verney; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone. ie $a - vi 
Army—Tue ArTILLERY—Question, Mr. Osborne; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 
SraTE oF THE Navy—Question, Mr. Eykyn; Answer, Mr. Childers ee 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 

Order for Committee read: —Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

Chair ‘i oh nF os 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amen |ment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Foreign Enlistment Bill [Bill 258]— 
Bill read the third time, and passed a ms 


Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill (Lords) [Bill 231]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee or ee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered Zo-morrow. 


Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization Bill [Bill 261]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General. a e e - 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed ; considered in 
Committee, and reported, without Amendment; read the third time, and 
passed. 


East Inp1tA Revenve Accounts— 


Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ”’ ‘<s ae , 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House regrets that the Indian Budget is introduced at so late a period of the 
Session, and is of opinion, considering the present position of Indian Finance, that it 
would be expedient to appoint a Select Committee early next Session to inquire into 
the administration of the finances of India,”—( Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Considered in Committee ve 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 
House again in Committee ., a es an 


Moved, “ That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1869 was £49,262,691 ; the total of the 
direct claims upon the Revenue, including charges of collection and cost of Salt and 
Opium, was £9,249,766 ; the charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and Public 
Works ordinary, were £33,406,826 ; the value of Stores supplied from England was 
£1,432,840 ; the charges in England were £6,246,819 ; the Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies, in India and in England, deducting net Traffic 
Receipts, was £1,700,470, making a total charge for the same year of £52,036,721 ; and 
there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year amounting to £2,774,030 ; 
that the charge for Public Works extraordinary was £1,370,613, and that including that 
charge the excess of Expenditure over Income was £4,144,643,”—(Mr. Grant Duff.) 


After long time spent therein, Resolution agreed to; to be reported Zo- 
morrow. 
Judicial Committee Bill (Lords) [Bill 249]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 1668 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 
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TREATIES OF Vrenna, &0.—Morion ror Parers—Woved, 


“That Copies of the following Treaties,—the Treaty of Vienna, in which a separate 
guarantee of the Saxon Provinces is given by Great Britain to Prussia ; the Treaty of 
Paris, November 1815; the Supplementary Treaty, of the same date, excluding the 
Buonaparte family from the Throne of France, and to maintain which the contracting 
Powers bound themselves to employ the whole of their Forces ; the Protocol defining the 
territories ceded by France,—be reprinted,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) ... ret 


After short-debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Their Lordships met;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate, [House adjourned. | 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Private Busmvess— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 208 and 238 be suspended for the remainder of the 
Session. 

Ordered, That, as regards Private Bills to be returned by the House of Lords with Amend- 
ments, on or after Monday next, such Amendments be considered forthwith. 

Ordered, That when it is intended to propose any Amendments thereto, a Copy of such 
Amendments shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office, and Notice thereof given on 
the day on which the Bill shall have been returned from the Lords,—(Mr. Dodson) ,, 


The House met ;—and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate, [House adjourned. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Bustness oF THE HovszE— 

Ordered, That for the remainder of the Session the Bills which are entered for consideration 
on the Minutes of the day shall have the same precedence which Bills have on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays,—(Harl Granville) ... eee ene is 

France AND Prussts—Nevrrauity or Bercrum—Ministerial Statement, 
Earl Granville:—Short debate thereon .. oe ee 


Foreign Enlistment Bill (No. 298)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read es 
After short debate, House in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Amendments made; Standing Orders 
dispensed with :—Amendments reported :—Bill read 3*, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill (No. 280)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°,” —( Zhe Lord Dufferin) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 

Moved, to insert the following clause— 

‘¢ Every house built, enlarged, or improved, and every glebe or house purchased under this 

Act, shall be thenceforth held and occupied for that purpose only for which the same was 
originally provided, and shall not be alienated from that purpose without proof having 
been given to the satisfaction of the said Commissioners that the same is no longer re- 
quired for that purpose,”—-( The Lord Redesdale.) 

After short debate, on Question ?—Their Lordships divided ; Contents 13, 
Not-Contents 30; Majority 17 :—Resolved in the Negative :—Amend- 
ments made :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill— 

Order of the Day for considering the Commons’ Amendments, read 1683 

After short debate, Order of the Day discharged. 

Sovurnwark Parx, Tue New Pusuic Orrices, AND THE THamEs Empanx- 
MENT—Petition presented (The Lord Redesdale) va .. 1684 
After short debate, Petition read and ordered to lie on the Table. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Metropotis — APPROACHES TO THE aes ear it Mr. W. H. 
Smith; Answer, Mr. Ayrton : 
Anwy—Miurt1a DeEsERTION — Question, Colonel Beresford ; " Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell f 
Arnmy—Svurriyine RESERVE Axountrton to Troops IN THE Frerp—Question, 
Colonel Clive ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell re ® 
Tue Franco- Prusstan CoRRESPONDENCE—Question, Lord ‘Edmond Fitz- 
maurice; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


Taz Custom Hovsz — Question, Lord Exnest ae ; _oee Mr. 
Stansfeld 

WRITERS UNDER THE BoaRD OF " Ousroms—Question, Mr. Reed ; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld 

Tae WAaR—PRopvcTION OF Parers—Question, Mr. Somerset Beaumont ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Metropotis — THe Foreign Catrie Marker — Question, Sir Charles 
Wingfield ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tur NEw Forrst—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 


HarBours OF THE CoLonrEs AND oF Inp1A—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; 
Answer, Mr. Childers . 

Crvi SERVICE Emptoves—Quostion, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 

Metropotis—TEMPLE Bar—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 

Army—BrEECH-LOADERS FOR THE a Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

THE PRAYER Boox — Question, Mr. W. H. " Smith ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 

Navy—Nava SrorEs—Questions, Sir John Hay, Mr. Whitwell ; Answers, 
Mr. Childers .. 


Answer, Mr. Childers a 

France AND Prussta—TuE War—PI.otine ‘BELLIGERENT “Men-or-War— 
Question, Mr. W. N. Hodgson; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Stock or Coats — Personal Explanation, Sir John ia Reply, Mr. 
Childers Ae ata 

NEvTRALITY OF BELGIUM — Observations, Mr. Gladstone ; ; Reply, Mr. 
Disraeli ae aa es es $3 


Census Bill— 

Lords’ Amendments considered 

First Amendment, page 2, line 14, after the ‘word “condition ” insert the 
words ‘ religious profession,” read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘That this House doth disagree with The Lords in the said 
Amendment ’—(Mr. Bruce: )—The House divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 40; 
Majority 61. 

Committee appointed, ‘ ‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 

the said Amendments :”—List of the Committee ... 

Reasons for disagreeing to The Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :—To be com- 

municated to The Lords. 
Judicial Committee Bill— 

“—— for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

hair” ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,’ —( Mr. 
Watkin Williams, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 64, Noes 45; 
Majority 19, 
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Judicial Committee Bill—cont. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to: :—Bill considered in Committee. 
An Amendment moved (Mr. Secretary Bruce :)—On Question ? The Com- 
mittee divided; Ayes 38, Noes 36; Majority 2. 
[No Report. ] 


Clerical Disabilities Bill— 
Lords’ Amendments considered Pi 
Page 3, leave out Clause 7, the first Amendment, read a second time. 
Motion ‘made, and Question put, ‘That this House doth agree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment :”—The House divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 9; 
Majority 32 :—Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Army—AnrtTILLERY AND RirtEs—Morion ror Returns— 
Address for “ Returns of the number of Field and of Horse Artillery Batteries at Home, 
with the number of men and of horses attached to each Battery, and the number of men 
and of horses required to place each Battery in a condition for active service in the 


field :” 

“ Of the number of Field Guns in Store,” 

“ And, of the number of sets of Harness in store,”—(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun.) 

Address for “ Returns of the number of Breech-loading Infantry Rifles produced since the 
adoption of the Snider breech- loading principle, giving the numbers obtained by the 
conversion of muzzle-loading rifles into breech-loaders ;’ 

‘Of the number obtained by the direct manufacture of Breech-loaders :’ ” 

‘¢* Of the number of Breech-loading Rifles issued to the regular troops and the reserve 
forces, specifying the number issued to each regiment :” 

“¢ And, of the number of Breech- sisson Rifles of all descriptions now in store,”—(Mr. 


Sinclair Aytoun) eee wo .. 1726 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Parish Churches Bill—Ordered (Mr. West, Sir Percy Herbert, Mr. Thomas Hughes) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 263] oo ovo ,. 1728 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Census Bill— 
Commons Reasons considered (according to Order) a 
Moved, ‘‘ That their Lordships do not insist on the Amendments to which 
the Commons disagree,” —( Zhe Earl of Morley.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: the Amendments to which the 
Commons disagree not insisted on. 


Toe New Courts or Justice—Question, Lord Denman; Answer, The 
Marquess of Lansdowne .. oe ee .. 1730 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Sratist1icAL ReTuRNS oF THE Board oF enone Mr. Bowring ; 

Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ve 1781 
Toe WeEtiincron Monument—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope ; ; Answer, 

Mr. Ayrton .. .. 1732 
Inpia—Pustic Worxs Departament — Encrverrina Corzz¢z—Question, 

Mr. Plunket; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ., .. 1733 
UNITED Srarzs—FURTHER TREATY OF Exrrapition—Quostion, Mr. Staple- 

ton; Answer, Mr. Otway .. .. 1738 
Mezrroports— LEGIsLATION RESPECTING GOVERNMENT OF Lonpon—Question, 

Mr. Bowring; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1734 
EXPEDITION TO CEANICA—Question, Mr. H. Richard ; Answer, Mr. Otway 1735 


Boarp or Travz, &c.—Observations, Mr. Macfie ae .» 1785 
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4 (IRELAND)—Morion ror a Return—Woved, 

«That there be laid before this House, a Return of the number of Militiamen, stating date, 
corps, county, offence, and punishment, who had been brought before either Magistrates 
at Petty Sessions or any Superior Court since 1865 charged with any agrarian or political 
offence in Ireland,’’—(Mr. Stacpoole) po kG 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Hovszs or PartiaMent ApproAcHEs—Morion ror AN AppRress—oved, 

«That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that, taking into considera- 
tion the late hours and heavy labours in connection with the duties of the Legislature, 
and the inconvenience and loss of time arising from the crowded state of the thorough- 
fares, Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct that during the Session of Parlia- 
ment Members of the Legislature may have free access to the House of Parliament by 
way of Constitution Hill to Birdeage Walk and through the Horse Guards,”—(Mr. 
Haviland-Burke) eee a a 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Nevrratity oF Beterum—Observations, Mr. Jacob Bright :—Short debate 
thereon oe ee ey oe 


Statute Law Revision (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 264] ye 


ee 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Nevrratity oF Berarum—Treaty witH France AND Prussia — Question, 
Observations, Lord Cairns; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate 
thereon ws AP oe me as 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Roya Assent was given to several Bills; And afterwards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech was delivered to both Houses of Parliament by The 
ORD CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for Proroguing the Parliament was read. 
After which, 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Thursday the 27th day of October next, to be then 

we holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 27th day of 
ictober next. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 


ArMy—ForTIFICATION oF FatmourH—Question, Mr. Eastwick ; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell és > és 
Orv Service EstrmatEs—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 
LiprraTeD Staves—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Otway os 
Navy — Dertrrorp Dockyarp — Question, Mr. Eykyn; Answer, Mr. 
Childers ‘i e's +3 ws “ 
InELAND—Dvsiin Crry Writ—New Writ Issvzp— 


Moved, That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to 
make out a New Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for 
the City of Dublin, in the room of Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, baronet, whose Election 
has been determined to be void,—( Jr. Noel) “a sire Bes 


Motion agreed to:—New Writ ordered. 
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Wetuineton Monument—Morton ror OorresronpEnce—HMoved, 


“That the Correspondence with respect to the Wellington Monument, as laid upon the 
Table of this House, does not furnish sufficient data whereby this House can form an 
opinion upon the circumstances of the case,’—(Mr. Newdegate) ia 7 1M 


After short debate, Motion, by leave withdrawn. 


Copy ordered, “ of all further Correspondence relative to the Wellington Monument between 
Mr. Penrose or Mr. Stevens with any Department of Her Majesty’s Government up to 
the present time,”—(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Nevrrauiry or Berarum—Observations, Mr. Gladstone:—Debate thereon 17% 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
Message to attend The Lorps Commisstonurs in the House of Peers ., 17 
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SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, Jury 11, 1870. 
The Earl of Clarendon, after the Death of his Father. 


THurspayY, Jury 14. 
The Lord Beaumont, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, August 4. 
The Lord Ranfurly, after the Death of his Grandfather. 


Frmay, Aveust 5. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR ScoTtanp (Writ and Return). 


The Earl of Strathmore, in the room of George Earl of Haddington, deceased. 
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NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Turspay, Jury 12, 1870. 
For Brecknock, v. Lord Hyde, now Earl of Clarendon. 
Wennespay, Juty 15. 
For Rochester, v. John Alexander Kinglake, esquire, deceased. 
Tuxrspay, Aucust 9. 
For Plymouth, v. Sir Robert Porrett Collier, knight, Recorder of Bristol. 
Wepyespay, Aveust 10. 
For Dublin City, v. Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, baronet, void Election. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Tuurspay, Juty 14, 1870. 
Norwich—Jacob Henry Tillett, esquire. 
Tuurspay, JULY 21. 
Rochester—Julian Goldsmid, esquire. 
TuxEspay, JuLy 26. 
Brecknock—James Price Gwynne Holford, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 11th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Clarendon, after the death of his father. 

Pusuc Birts—First Reading—Siam and Straits 
Settlements Jurisdiction * (197) ; Consolidated 
Fund (£9,000,000) *. 

Second Reading—Medical Officers Superannua- 
tion * (169). 

Select Committee — Report — Married Women’s 
Property. * (No. 196.) 

Committee — Dividends and Stock * (159-200) ; 
Sligo and Cashel Disfranchisement * (167-201). 

ee of Poisons (Ireland) * 
149). 

Report—Married Women’s Property * (125-195). 


SPAIN—THE THRONE OF SPAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Py EARL OF MALMESBURY : My 

Lords, I have given private Notice 
to the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
of my intention to ask him, Whether it 
would be consistent with his duty to 
make a statement to your Lordships with 
respect to the complications which have 
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unfortunately arisen between the three 
Courts of Spain, France, and Prussia? 
I feel I need make no apology for put- 
ting the Question, for the news which 
we have received to-day from abroad, 
as stated in the public prints of the 
state of public feeling in France, is most 
alarming. That news goes, indeed, so 
far as to make it almost probable—cer- 
tainly possible — that a great European 
war may follow on these events. We 
are told that, in consequence of—I sup- 
pose I must use the words—secret nego- 


).| tiation between the Prime Minister of 


Spain and the House of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, an hereditary Prince of 
that House has consented to accept the 
Throne of Spain if offered to him by the 
Cortes. This negotiation, it appears, has 
been going on totally unknown to France, 
and, as I understand, to the other great 
Powers of Europe; and the consequence 
is, that not only the manner in which 
the negotiation has been carried on, 
but also its substance, has been most 
offensive to France. I will not, of 
course, ask my noble Friend to ex- 
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press any opinion how serious the effect 
of these complications may be or how 
they will end. We must make allow- 
ance for the prejudices and traditions of 
other countries, even though we do not 
completely understand them. At all 
events, I may be permitted to say that 
considering all that has passed with re- 
ference to the vacant Throne of Spain, 
it might have been expected by all the 
great Powers that negotiations should 
have been carried on aboveboard and in 
a fair manner. I will only ask the noble 
Earl whether he can give us any. hope 
that by his own exertions and those of 
- Her Majesty’s Government, and through 
the exertions of the other great Powers, 
the great danger which we all regret to 
look atis likely to pass away? I would 
also ask where and when Her Majesty’s 
Government were first informed of these 
negotiations ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: On the last oc- 
casion when I remarked on the custom 
of putting Questions without Notice, I 
was not aware, or had forgotten, that 
the Standing Order adopted by your 
Lordships had gone further than the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee ; 
I believe, however, that I shall meet 
your Lordships’ wishes by giving some 
answer to a Question put by a noble 
Earl who has so much right to put one 
on foreign affairs and on so very im- 
portant a subject—though, as your Lord- 
ships will readily conceive, that answer 
must necessarily be very short and some- 
what meagre. I had the honour of re- 
ceiving the seals of the Foreign Office 
last Wednesday. On the previous day 
I had an unofficial communication with 
the able and experienced Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Hammond, at the Foreign 
Office, and he told me, it being then 
3 or 4 o’clock, that with the exception 
of the sad and painful subject about to 
be discussed this evening, he had never 
during his long experience known so 
great a lull in foreign affairs, and that 
he was not aware of any important ques- 
tion that I should have to deal with. 
At 6 o’clock that evening, when we were 
about to begin the discussion on the Re- 
port of the Irish Land Bill, I received a 
telegram informing me of the choice 
which had been made by the Provisional 
Government of Spain of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, and of his acceptance 
of the offer. I went to Windsor the fol- 
lowing day and had the honour of re- 
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ceiving the seals of the. Foreign Office 
from Her Majesty. On my. return [ 
saw the Marquis de Lavalette, who in. 
formed me of the fact which I already 
knew, and in energetic terms remarked 
on the great indignity thus offered to 
France, and expressed the determination 
of the Government of the Emperor not 
to permit: the project to be carried out. 
M. Lavalette added that he trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government, considering its 
friendly relations with France and its 
general desire to maintain peace, would 
use its influence with the other parties 
concerned. I told M. de Lavalette that 
the announcement had taken the Prime 
Minister and myself entirely by surprise. 
I stated that I could not admit the force 
of all the arguments he had used, and 
that I wished to reserve my opinion as 
to. the general question. I expressed 
my regret that such strong language 
had. been used at the outset of the affair 
by the French Government; but I ad- 
mitted the existence of a strong and ex- 
cited public opinion in France, and stated 
that for the reasons which he gave— 
namely, our friendly relations with 
France and our anxious desire to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of European 
peace—I would endeavour, without dic- 
tation and without any undue interfer- 
ence with the position of other countries, 
to impress upon them to the utmost the 
necessity of examining this important 
subject under all its serious phases. 
These are the principles on which Her 
Majesty’s Government have since acted. 
I have been in communication not only 
with France, Prussia, and Spain, but 
also with the other great Powers, or 
their representatives, and I have no 
reason to believe that any one of those 
Powers is otherwise than anxious to 
maintain peace and desirous to contri- 
bute its share in preserving it. It is 
impossible for me to give any opinion 
to-day as to what effect those efforts may 
have had; but I do trust in the sense 
and moderation of the rulers and states- 
men of Europe to avert so great a cala- 
mity as war. We all know how causes 
trivial in themselves, how faults and mis- 
understandings on both sides, have led 
to some of the greatest calamities which 
Europe has suffered; but I think there 
ought to be found some means of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion which should avert 
the result to which the noble Earl has 


alluded. 
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GREECE—MURDER OF BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS BY BRIGANDS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
OLIFFE: My Lords, it is with much 
sincere reluctance that I come forward 
to redeem the pledge which I gave in 
laying on your Lordships’ Table the 
Notice of my present Motion. At this 
late period of the Session, when several 
important Bills remain to be discussed, 
I feel extremely unwilling to solicit your 
-Lordships’ attention even for a brief 
space on a question of foreign interest. 
But if I venture, nevertheless, to do so, 
I hope your Lordships will appreciate 
the sense of duty which makes me over- 
step every other consideration. Had 
those outrageous murders, which have 
raised so loud a cry of horror and in- 
dignation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, been perpetrated 
in any country but Greece, I should not, 
my Lords, have troubled you with the 
Motion, which I am now prepared to sub- 
mit to your Lordships. I have no com- 
plaint to make, no mistrust to express 
of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
and their agents abroad appear to have 
exerted their best energies to obtain the 
punishment of the murderers and the dis- 
covery of their secret accomplices. This 
just acknowledgment is more particularly 
due to the memory of that distinguished 
Minister who has been called away so 
suddenly from among us, whose loss is 
indeed supplied by a hopeful reliance on 
his noble successor, but over whom we 
nust still throw back our regrets in the 
recollection of those efficient and attrac- 
tive qualities by which he refreshed the 
lustre of an historic title and justified the 
sorrow of his numerous friends. 

There is happily no reason for me to 
distress your Lordships by going again in 
detail over the scene of crime and blood. 
The particulars of the outrage and its 
attendant complications were , ably, 
and impressively stated on a former oc- 
casion by the noble Earl on the Bench 
behind me, and ample justice has been 
done to the exemplary conduct of its 
victims under so awful a visitation. I 
cannot, however, disguise the impres- 
sions left upon my mind by a perusal of 
the official documents laid upon your 
Lordships’ Table. To use the mildest 
language, there is no denying that the 
Greek Ministers exhibited a culpable 
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degree of carelessness in the outset, that 
secret intrigues were employed to render 
the brigands intractable, and, finally, 
that gross mismanagement, however un- 
intended, brought to its fatal point the 
impending catastrophe. 

at we have now to deal with is 
that system of organized crime but too 
well known under the name of Brigand- 
age. I need not remind your Lordships 
that wherever that evil exists, the coun- 
try, in proportion to its prevalence there, 
suffers more or less in all the main 
sources of national prosperity. The land 
is neglected ; industry is checked; and 
the people are degraded in their habits 
and moral temperament. Italy, Spain, 
Hungary, and Turkey, as well as Greece, 
continue to give evidence of this truth, 
and great would be the benefit accruing 
to those countries if their respective Go- 
vernments could be induced to combine 
their measures by mutual agreement for 
the extirpation of a canker at once so 
vile and so destructive. In Greece the 
baneful practice has long taken root, 
and spread its branches to a frightful 
extent. The late disgusting murders 
were its legitimate offspring. It has a 
character peculiar to itself, and dates 
from the earliest period of Grecian life. 
The poets and historians of Greece bear 
witness to its antiquity, and to the evil 
effects it produced, whether as piracy at 
sea, or as banded robbery on shore. Un- 
fortunately the geographical configura- 
tion of Greece, whether insular or con- 
tinental, comes in aid of the traditional 
habits of its people. Long mountainous 
ridges in the one case, and rocky islands 
separated by narrow seas in the other, 
nourish the spirit of adventure, and 
while they supply motives for a life of 
spoliation, oppose a barrier to the pur- 
suit of avenging justice. The northern 
highlands of Greece are, moreover, con- 
nected with similar mountains in Turkey. 
The inhabitants on both sides of the 
frontier are generally few and scattered. 
For the most part they are shepherds, 
and whether the flocks they tend are 
their own, or only consigned to their 
care, they lead a wandering life, di- 
rected in their movements by the seasons, 
or by their access to localities abound- 
ing in pasture. Would that they were 
as innocent as their flocks! Unhappily, 
they not only supply the brigands with 
intelligence, and occasionally with food, 
but also from time to time they servethem- 
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selves to recruit the eens bands, 
as appeared to demonstration from the 
late trials at Athens. It is their practice 
to send milk for sale to the towns, and 
the carriers, whom they employ for that 
purpose, are the channels of communi- 
cation between the brigands and their 
secret accomplices. The owners of the 
— lands have also a motive for 

eing on friendly terms with the robbers. 
Their farms not unfrequently lie in ex- 
posed situations, and in order to save 
their property from dangerous visits 
they connive at acts of depredation, 
and sometimes go so far as to play 
into the hands of those who commit 
them. 

Worse, my Lords, even than this fel- 
lowship of crime is the political corruption 
which arises from.the same source. The 
return of a candidate for election as a 
Deputy is rendered uncertain by the 
progress of some opponent in obtaining 
promises. The case is urgent. What 
is to be done? The frightened candidate 
happens to have means of communica- 
tion with some band of freebooters quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood. He applies 
for their assistance ; they assail his rival 
and his rival’s supporters with threaten- 
ing letters, and sometimes proceed even 
to a partial execution of their menace. 
The candidate, converted by their agency 
into an elected Deputy, is bound to treat 
them with gratitude. He gives his sup- 
port to some Minister, and that Minister 
is bound in turn to listen to the sugges- 
tions of his friend, who employs his influ- 
ence, as the case may be, to save or to serve 
the brigands at a pinch. The Deputy may 
also be a magistrate, and in that case 
the current of justice is more immedi- 
ately distorted on behalf of crime. The 
disastrous consequences of this vast net- 
work of plunder, bloodshed, corruption, 
and political intrigue may be easily con- 
ceived, at the same time that the prac- 
tice in its full extent reflects a strong 
light on those suspicious inadvertencies 
which, as your Lordships may remember, 
formed the worst part of the late trans- 
actions in Greece. The development 
of the natural resources of the country 
is neglected ; the mass of its inhabitants, 
perverted by evil examples, discouraged 
by a sense of insecurity, and enervated 
by terror, recede from every wholesome 
exertion ; and the administration of the 
Government is tainted to its very core 
with false ideas which re-act with pa- 
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ralyzing force alike on the land and on 
its population. 


When the late King Otho, on the 


termination of his minority, mounted 
the Throne of Greece, he found him. 
self in front of two parties, each pre. 
tending, on grounds of its own, to an 
ascendancy in the conduct of public 
affairs. The one was composed, with 
few exceptions, of Greeks from Constan. 
tinople and the Ionian Islands, inter. 
mingled with Native proprietors from 
the Morea and Archipelago Islands, who 
had taken a lead in the insurrectionary 
Administrations and Legislatures during 
their struggle for independence ; the 
other, of those who pretended to be de- 
scendants of the real offspring of the 
soil, mountaineers of Northern Greece, 
men of those regions which had contri- 
buted the largest amount of muscle and 
hardihood to the war with Turkey, be- 
longing by nature to the military class, 
fond of action, and sympathizing with 
freebooters, even when they were not 
members themselves of some pillaging, 
cut-throat band. The young Sovereign, 
whatever may have been his motive, 
favoured this latter division of his 
people. It may be that he shrank from 
the restraints of a constitutional form of 
government, to which the former party 
were inclined, or sought to flatter the 
national vanity by taking up the Grande 
Idec, as it was called, and together with 
it the class which adopted it as their 
watch-word and party cry. He wore 
the fustanelle himself; he showed a 
greater preference for Colletti, the Al- 
banian, than for Mauvocordato, the con- 
stitutional leader, and treated the free- 
booters with a degree of leniency which 
at once encouraged both their criminal 
trade, and the lawless policy of which 
they were thought by many to be the 
eventual instruments. From this mis- 
taken policy, my Lords, as from a foun- 
tain head came forth a stream of evils 
affecting both the internal condition and 
the foreign relations of Greece. From 
the very beginning there was a signal 
want of economy little suited to the 
financial means of the country. Too 
large a portion of the revenue was 
laid out upon troops and diplomacy. 
At a later period fruitless expeditions, 
and the pay of Deputies and Sena- 
tors weighed heavily on the reve- 
nue. Agriculture was left to take 
care of itself. The national lands were 
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allowed to remain unproductive. No! the Morea overcame, as well they might, 
public works were undertaken. Roads, | the objections of the Porte. Turkey 


drainage, mines, manufactures, one and | 
all were neglected. When the King’s | 
hands were forced, and a representative | 


form of Government was established, 
place-hunting, party intrigues, and cor- 
ruption in various shapes became the 
order of the day. Your Lordships need 
hardly be told that the foreign policy of 
Greece corresponded to this state of 
things at home. International Law com- 
manded no respect. Hostility to the 
Turkish Empire was a constant prin- 
ciple of action. The interest of foreign 
loans was paid irregularly, or not at all. 
The employment of foreign capital, so 
much needed in Greece, became an im- 
possibility. Such were the results of the 
Grande Idee and its ally, Brigandage, 
under the protection, though certainly 
not with the approval, of the Protecting 
Powers. 

Everyone knows that Greece owed its 
existence as a separate kingdom to the 
united efforts of England, France, and 
Russia, who took the new State into their 
protection, and who continue even now to 
be the acknowledged guardians of its in- 
dependence. The Greeks are indebted 
to them not only for national existence, 
but also for the extent of territory they 
possess, the security they enjoy, and 
even for a portion of their annual ex- 
penditure. More than 40 years have 
elapsed since the three Protecting Powers 
agreed, by a formal Convention, to inter- 
fere between the Sultan and his insur- 
gent Christian subjects. Be assured, 
my Lords, that their motives for this 
alliance were pure and laudable. Hu- 
manity called upon them to put limits to 
a struggle which threatened the utter 
destruction of the weaker party. A wise 
policy suggested their joint interference, 
even for the interests of Turkey. A 
danger, which hung over the peace of 
Europe, could only be averted by their 
united efforts. The trade of the Levant 
stood greatly in need of shelter from the 
disturbances of war and the assaults of 
piracy. Your Lordships may remember 
that the settlement, which was proposed 
at first in a friendly form and on mode- 
tate terms, assumed in the end a coercive 
character and a more extended range. 
The battle of Navarino, the withdrawal 
of the Ambassadors and Consuls from 
Turkey, the declaration of war by Russia, 
and the appearance of a French army in 





was forced into compliance, and left 
without defence from the annoyances of 
a petty but vexatious neighbour. Greece 
was established at the expense of Turkey 
and guaranteed, in effect even to mis- 
conduct, by the Allied Powers. The 
consequences, which were to be expected, 
soon became apparent. The Porte, in 
its intercourse with the Greek Govern- 
ment, was frequently treated with insult 
and provocation; its complaints were 
met with chicanery ; its efforts to estab- 
lish a better understanding with its 
former subjects were generally evaded ; 
its provinces bordering on Greece were 
disquieted, and sometimes even assailed ; 
and, finally, when the Cretan insurrec- 
tion broke out, the Greeks did every- 
thing short of open war to assist the 
insurgents and prevent an amicable ar- 
rangement. The Allies themselves, my 
Lords, had much to endure. Their 
counsels were disregarded, the interest 
of their loans unpaid, their protection 
abused, their very names brought into 
discredit. Twice was England obliged 
to send a squadron to the Pirzus in 
order to obtain redress. Such was the 
conduct of Greece during the Crimean 
War that it became necessary for French 
and English troops to occupy a part of 
Attica. The lawless operations of Greece 
respecting Crete threatened to re-open 
the Eastern Question, and a Conference 
of European Powers could alone extin- 
guish the nascent flames. 

These circumstances are more than suf- 
ficient to show that the Protecting Powers 
have other duties to perform as well as 
that of guarding the independence and 
territory of Greece. Turkey is entitled to 
require that their protection should not 
be used to shelter the Greeks, and secure 
their impunity, when they violate the 
Law of Nations, and stir and throw fresh 
fuel on the fire which consumes her 
Empire. Europe, also, has reason to 
expect that the principal members of 
her family should not allow their bene- 
volence to be turned into an instrument 
of general alarm, embarrassment, and 
injustice. Your Lordships will per- 
ceive that, at least in this instance, 
the existence of a duty carries with 
it a distinct right of action. The Pro- 
tecting Powers, when they gave their 
guaranty to Greece could only have 
meant to defend the territorial independ- 
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ence of that State against any unjust 
and unprovoked encroachment. It is 
nothing less than monstrous to suppose 
that Greece could ever be at liberty to 
assail or injure other countries, with- 
out provocation on their part, and with 
an exemption from consequences on her 
own supplied by the power of her Pro- 
tectors. It is evident that, in every view 
of justice, the latter have no alternative 
but that of either leaving their ward to 
the responsibilities of international usage, 
or enforcing the necessary restraints by 
their own authority. If they were to 
decide on withdrawing their protection 
entirely from Greece, they would only 
exercise a legitimate discretion. The 
conduct of Greece has been such as fully 
to justify a decision to that effect, and 
even in making it the Allies would have 
to put up with some disadvantages, and 
to incur expenses fairly attributable to 
the same cause. In order to act with 
consistency, they would be obliged to 
withdraw their diplomatic representa- 
tives from Athens, and the apprehension 
of increased disorder in the waters of 
Greece, as well as in Greece itself, would 
probably require an increase of their 
naval forces in that region. But if they 
saw reason to prefer the severer branch 
of the alternative, their interference 
would not of necessity take an unfriendly 
form, and they might abstain from 
acting otherwise so long as the requi- 
site efficiency of their measures would 
permit. Supposing even that their 
method of proceeding should, from ne- 
cessity, become decidedly imperative, 
it cannot be doubted that their ulti- 
mate purpose would, nevertheless, con- 
tinue to have a friendly and benevolent 
character. Your Lordships may presume 
that the three Powers would, of course, 
invest their agreement, as at first, with 
the formality of a regular Convention. If 
the Greeks themselves should consent to 
be parties to it, so much the better; at 
all events, it would probably be thought 
desirable to make them the offer. 
Greece is by no means incapable of 
much progressive improvement; but her 
misfortune is, that the elements of pro- 
gress have been thrown systematically 
into the shade. The business of a friendly 
Power, when interfering authoritatively, 
would be to bring those elements into 
life, and to employ them in the right 
direction. Proprietors, farmers, and la- 
bourers would surely, for the most part, 
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hail with joy the suppression of a sys. 
tem which casts a gloom over their na- 
tural pursuits, and lays them open to 
frequent alarms, to occasional pillage, 
and to a constant sense of insecurity, 
Among the more educated classes, who 
figure in public life and are candidates 
for office either at the seat of Govern- 
ment or in the provinces, there must be 
many individuals susceptible of moral 
improvement, and capable of appreci- 
ating its advantages in the conduct of 
public affairs. But they have need of 
example, support, and encouragement, 
the inspirations of which must come for 
a time from without, and suggest, if not 
prescribe, to those in authority ideas of 
steadiness, impartiality, and moral prin- 
ciple. The youthful King has recently 
displayed such noble and generous qua- 
lities that the Allies might reasonably 
look to his concurrence for introducing a 
better state of things among his sub- 
jects, with due consideration for the fu- 
ture independence and welfare of the 
country. England, entitled by her posi- 
tion as chief mourner in the late cala- 
mity, would naturally take the lead, 
and I know not why she should mistrust 
the sympathies of France and Russia, 
her associates in the Protection. France, 
on former occasions, has acted with much 
generosity and perfect good-faith. Rus- 
sia, though liable, in some respects, to 
being swayed by special views, would 
hardly like to abandon the field to the 
two Western Powers, acting conjointly 
and apart from her. Italy having had 
its share in the late calamity cannot but 
take an interest in our remedial mea- 
sures. From Austria and Prussia, we 
could only desire a moral countenance, 
and that would hardly be refused. 
With respect to the mode of proceed- 
ing, and the means of giving it effect, 
your Lordships are aware that they lie 
entirely in the domain of Government. 
It would be mere presumption for me to 
do more than shadow out the most ob- 
vious suggestions. ‘The presence of 8 
naval force is the first to occur. It need 
not be large. As a similar occupation 
to that which took place at the Pireus 
during the Crimean War might become 
necessary, the Powers would, no doubt, 
— in time for such a contingency. 
‘o insure what may be termed indis- 


pensable—namely, a firm adherence to 
certain principles of government on the 
part of the Ministry, the Protecting 
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Powers would ar require the ad- 
mission of a foreign element into its 
counsels. Portugal affords a precedent 
for this expedient. During our Penin- 
sular campaigns the British Ambas- 
sador for the time being was received 
as a member of the administration at 
Lisbon. The permanent suppression of 
Brigandage would naturally head the 
list of reforms. Roads, military sta- 
tions, movable detachments of the army, 
indispensable for that purpose, would 
require the application of considerable 
funds. Might it not be worth while for 
the Allies to further these operations by 
a moderate aid in money? Would it 
not also be desirable to make the Turkish 
Government a party to the scheme, in so 
far as measures of police and military 
force are concerned? Interference of 
this kind, however friendly in manner 
and intention, would, no doubt, jar upon 
the national feeling in Greece; and for 
this reason, to say nothing of other con- 
siderations, it would be well to limit its 
duration. Much might be effected in 
five or ten years, and nothing short of 
absolute necessity should be allowed to 
extend the provisional state beyond that 
term. Iventure to think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would meet his 
share of the expense without alarm or 
difficulty. In short, there is little doubt 
that the trouble would be greater than 
the cost under any presumable circum- 
stances. 

My Lords, I have strained your indul- 
gence more than I intended in the outset ; 
but I hope your Lordships will excuse me 
if I add a few more words—a very few— 
before I sit down. I feel that although I 
have tried to preserve a tone and spirit 
of moderation, I have, in substance, ar- 
raigned a Government; I have brought 
the Government of Greece before the 
bar of public opinion. This, my Lords, 
is no light matter; and Greece being 
the country concerned, it has cost me 
much to perform so painful a duty. It 
is, indeed, a duty to me, because I took 
80 large a part in those transactions 
which led to the establishment of Hel- 
lenic independence. The discharge of 
that duty is painful to my feelings on 
more than one account. I have con- 
tracted a deep and abiding reverence for 
the literature of ancient Greece from the 
nature of my education and its place, 
the Royal and truly national seminary 
of Eton. I would not disguise. the 
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strong and cordial sympathies which I 
entertain for that people, degenerate as 
they may be, whoclaim descent from the 
most illustrious race of antiquity, who 
continue to breathe the pure atmosphere 
which inspired the best of that race, 
and who, after centuries of Turkish 
bondage, rose bravely from their degra- 
dation, and dashed their fetters at every 
risk against the teeth of their fanatical 
oppressors. Even to this hour I retain 
a large portion of my early affection for 
them ; nor have I yet ceased to hope that 
they may in time justify the partiality of 
their friends, and, together with the 
names, retain some traces of their an- 
cestral worth. I submit, in conclusion, 
to your Lordships, with becoming defer- 
ence, that I have presented a fair title 
to your acceptance of the Motion which 
I have now the honour to propose. That 
Motion consists of four parts. The first 
two are simple matters of course, or 
nearly so, grounded on positive facts. 
The third I conceive to be more than 
warranted by official documents and 
other respectable authorities. "With re- 
gard to the fourth, I feel assured that 
your Lordships will go with me in de- 
siring to remove those causes which lie 
at the root of Hellenic Brigandage, with 
all its attendant miseries, and in recog- 
nizing those paramount obligations 
which virtually rest on the Protecting 
Powers. I have endeavoured to show 
the nature of the mischief and the duty 
of redressing it. I have, moreover, 
pointed to the means of accomplishing 
that object, and to the right of employ- 
ing those means, and also to the ha- 
zardous consequences of neglecting an 
opportunity which ought never to recur. 
The final decision must, indeed, remain 
with Her Majesty’s Government; but 
the proposed declaration of your Lord- 
ships’ sentiments could hardly fail to 
strengthen their hands, and to give ad- 
ditional weight to those very urgent con- 
siderations which cannot be overlooked 
with prudence or consistency. I repeat 
that there is but one alternative: we 
must either interfere effectively, or with- 
draw altogether. I would ask whether the 
Greeks can possibly, can safely be left, 
as heretofore, to pursue their wild no- 
tions, dishonest and pernicious as they 
often are, under the shadow and shelter 
of the Protecting Powers? 

In pressing this matter on your Lord- 
ships’ attention, I have performed most 
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reluctantly, and, I fear, most imper- 
fectly, a delitate and onerous task. 
Supported by your Lordships, I may 
look with some degree of confidence 
to the eventual result; and if I should 
have the misfortune to come from a 
Division with scanty following, or even 
with none at all, I shall at least 
carry with me the humble consola- 
tion of having done my best, as an 
unworthy Member of this noble House, 
to extract enduring good from a passing 
calamity. I pretend to no exceptional 
merit for this endeavour. We must all 
have at heart to preserve our country 
from discreditable indifference, the peace 
of Europe from continual alarms, and 
Greece itself, which we have undertaken 
to protect, from the effects of a perverse 
and ruinous misgovernment. Allow me 


to add that, in thus appealing to your 
Lordships’ judgment, I speak to the 
nation—nay, even to the world at large. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty to assure Her Majesty that the 
House continues to regard with the deepest grief 
and horror the late atrocious murders perpetrated 
near Athens by a band of organized brigands on 
the persons of several of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
including the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion; to thank Her Majesty for the ample and 
early accounts thereof which it has pleased Her 
Majesty to communicate to the House ; to submit 
whether there be not grounds for apprehending 
that the lives of the lamented victims were mainly 
sacrificed to parties acting more or less in secret 
understanding with the brigands ; and to express 
an earnest hope that such further steps as Her 
Majesty may please to take with reference to these 
matters will be directed not only to the immediate 
suppression of brigandage in Greece but more 
especially to the removal of its real causes, be they 
what they may, in discharge of the obligations 
virtually contracted by Her Majesty and Her 
Majesty’s Allies as the constituted protectors of 
that kingdom.” — (The Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
venture to think it was hardly necessary 
for the noble Viscount to remind me of 
the conduct of the late Lord Clarendon, 
for I cannot but feel that I am standing 
on the very spot whence a few weeks 
ago he spoke to your Lordships in so 
straightforward, so sagacious, and s0 
earnest a manner that I believe he com- 
manded the assent of every Peer in this 
House. My Lords, there are two points 
in regard to this subject which are closely 
connected, but which, in my opinion, it 
is necessary to keep distinct from each 
other. First of all there is the question 
into which the noble Viscount has chiefly 


Viscount Stratford de Redeliffe 
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gree: as to the general stato of 
eece and the duties of the Protecting 
Powers towards that country; and, ge. 
condly, there is the sad outrage which 
affected public opinion in this country 
and throughout somal more deeply, I 
think, than any incident that has hap. 
pened of late years. Now it would, in 
my judgment, be a very great mistake 
on the part of the Government and of 
the country to mix up these two ques. 
tions. With regard to the first—the 
Government of Greece—it is clearly a 
question which must be considered in 
concert with the Protecting Powers, for 
it is one in which all the Powers of 
Europe must take a deep interest. With 
regard, however, to the second question 
—although we have the sympathy of all 
the countries of Europe, and the active 
co-operation of some, yet we are the 
parties primarily interested in it. I 
think it is not desirable to go into the 
first question at the present time, and 
therefore I shall only allude to one casual 
remark made by the noble Viscount, 
who, at one point of his speech, stated 
that he saw by the faces of the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench, that they had 
made up their minds to do nothing. I 
cannot conceive how that idea came into 
the noble Viscount’s head, unless it was 
in consequence of my mentioning to him 
at that stage of his speech that I was 
sorry he had not arrived at more definite 
suggestions ; and I am bound to say that 
afterwards four or five suggestions were 
made by the noble Viscount. With re- 
gard to the sad outrage so eloquently 
described by the noble Viscount there is 
very, very little for me to add to the 
speech made by the late Lord Clarendon. 
The principal facts are these—First of 
all the Greek Government yielded the 
opposition they originally made to the 
presence of legal agents on the part of 
Lord Clarendon—and I have every rea- 
son to believe that everyone must have 
been struck with the determination, sa- 
gacity, and ability which those agents 
have shown up to the present time. The 
other point is the conviction and execu- 
tion of those wretched brigands who 
were actually concerned in the outrage. 
One has been reprieved for a time, pos- 
sibly with a view to further the ends of 
justice in a larger way—the others have 

een executed. Lastly there remains 
that most important part of the inquiry 
—with regard to the possible participa 
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tion of more highly educated and more 
powerful persons than those immediately 
connected with the brigands. As your 
Lordships will readily imagine, I can 
have taken very little part during the 
few days I have been in Office with re- 
gard to this affair. The only thing I 
have done is this— A rumour having 
reached us that the present Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece was about to resign, I in- 
structed Mr. Erskine that it was not our 

licy to interfere with regard to persons, 
Put that we had a fixed determination 
that it was our right and our duty to in- 
sist upon the fullest and most complete 
inquiry that could be brought to bear 
upon the incidents I have already alluded 
to; and that, whatever Ministry or per- 
sons the King might think fit to main- 
tain in Office or to summon to his coun- 
sels, who should be determined bond fide 
to meet that requirement on our part, 
that Ministry should receive the warmest 
sympathy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I believe that language 
of an almost identical character has been 
used by the Italian and French Govern- 
ments on this point. The Resolution of 


the noble Viscount (Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe) contains some expressions 


which it would have been desirable not 
to have introduced. I do not think it is 
a desirable thing for the House to ad- 
dress the Crown in several sentences of 
this kind unless there is a practical ob- 
ject to which such Address relates. No- 
tice of this Motion was given without 
any previous communication with Lord 
Clarendon, who was of opinion that it 
was not a desirable Motion for the House 
toadopt. I entirely agree with him; 
but I am bound to say that the matter 
stands now in a different position to that 
which it occupied when the Notice was 
first placed on the Paper. I believe I 
may now say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that your Lordships all had confi- 
dence in the experience and ability of 
the man who then presided over the 
Foreign Office. My position is a very 
different one, and your Lordships may, 
perhaps, think you would give me 
strength by conveying some preliminary 
reproof to me in order to keep me up to 
the duty I owe to the Crown and the 
country. Still, I think that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are acquainted with 
the feeling of the country, that they 
know what their duty is, and that they 
are sufficiently imbued with the views of 
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Lord Clarendon on this matter. Here I 
must state that my lamented Friend’s 
end was accelerated by the indignation 
he felt at this outrage, the sympathy he 
entertained for the victims who had 
fallen, and for the friends and families 
who mourn their loss; and that his ap- 
preciation of the just resentment of the 
country, and his anxiety to carry on the 
inquiry to a proper end and to demand 
whatever might be a just and due re- 
paration, with a firmness and in a man- 
ner becoming a great nation like ours, 
was one cause which hastened the loss 
which we all so much deplore. Being 
under such inspiration, I trust that, al- 
though I may carry out his work most 
imperfectly, your Lordships will not, 
until I am found wanting, impose on me 
a Motion like the present, which, I think, 
would in some degree weaken instead of 
strengthening me in the eyes of Europe. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: As 
your Lordships were so good as to hear 
me speak on this subject at great length 
on a former occasion, I shall not travel 
over any of the ground which I went 
over then. At the same time, I can 
hardly allow the Motion which my noble 
Friend (Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 
has made on this important subject to 
be put without “9 a few remarks. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs very rightly divided 
the question into two parts—namely, 
that which concerns the massacre of the 
captives, and that which relates in a more 
absiract sense to the Motion which had 
been made by my noble Friend. AsI 
have already said, I will not travel over 
the grounds‘of the previous discussion ; 
and yet I do think it right to state on my 
own part that, after a careful study of all 
the Papers since issued, and after master- 
ing as far as I could all the criticisms 
which have appeared elsewhere on the 
subject, I do unhesitatingly reaffirm the 
conclusions I expressed in the previous 
debate. These I have seen nothing to 
shake. Those who suffered at the hands 
of the brigands were betrayed by false 
assertions of the Greek Government as 
to their safety ; and I do affim still that 
the movement of the troops, in violation 
of the solemn promise and engagement 
of the Greek Government, to which pro- 
mise was added the word of the English 
Minister, was the immediate cause of 
these murders. Nay I go further, and 
say again that there is not a word in the 
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published correspondence which in any 
degree removes the suspicion attaching 
to the conduct and motives of the Greek 
Government. They still have to give 
every explanation which was demanded 
of them two months ago. More than 
that, I must express my dissent from my 
noble Friend when he stated his belief 
in unqualified terms, that whatever 
could be done had been done — my 
own estimate, taken from a some- 
what different point of view, is that 
nothing has been done. There have 
been the executions of a few brigands 
or peasants, but they were a mere frac- 
tion of the band, which, according to 
the last details, had doubled or trebled 
in numbers since the murders, and are 
now extending themselves over other 
parts of Greece. It is true there was 
a trial, and I am glad to hear that 
the English agents employed at that 
trial were sagacious ; but certainly if you 
study the details of the trial, as printed 
in the Parliamentary Paper, you will 
find no record of any action on the part 
of the British agents; while, as far as 
the Greek Judges and Court were con- 
cerned, I venture to express my opinion 
that the trial reads almost like a farce. 
There is nothing in these statements 
which in any degree removes the sus- 
picions previously entertained—nothing 
that goes to the bottom of the matter and 
sifts out the guilty individuals. Lastly, 
the gentleman who showed more courage, 
decision, energy, and sagacity than any 
other was Mr. Noel, whose life at this 
moment can hardly be said to be quite 
secure. I have no interest in him what- 
ever except what arises from the grati- 
tude I feel for all that he did to save the 
lives of the prisoners, and I call with con- 
fidence on my noble Friénd (Earl Gran- 
ville) not to relax in any degree the pres- 
sure which Lord Clarendon thought it 
his duty to put upon the Greek Govern- 
ment. Let me now say a few words 
upon the second part of the Motion. It 
seems to me a misfortune that there 
should have been such a slight discus- 
sion on this subject. My noble Friend 
(Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) repre- 
sents very much of the enthusiasm 
which existed 40 years ago, when Greece 
was formed into a kingdom. We can re- 
call the enthusiasm, the expenditure of 
money, and the sacrifice of our traditional 
policy which were readily offered to se- 
cure the emancipation of the Greek na- 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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tion. LIagree with him that the expep. 
diture of money and the sacrifices wp 
made, in accordance with the policy of 
that day, was not. too great a price for 
the object in view; England was quit, 
justified in the course she took upon that 
occasion. It is time now to reconsidey 
the results of the policy then laid down, 
It would be impossible, without trespass. 
ing at too great a length, to draw any. 
thing like an adequate picture of the 
present state of Greece; but I should 
like to call attention to one or two main 
points connected with the financial and 
commercial condition of the country. At 
this moment Greece has no less than 
three National Debts. There is the debt 
guaranteed by the Protecting Powers at 
the time the independence of Greece was 
established, on account of which only 
one payment for interest has been made 
since 1843; there is the Bavarian Debt, 
contracted somewhere about the same 
time, and since 1837 no interest has been 
paid upon that ; and the third debt ise. 
presented by the Greek Bonds. Upa 
these all payment has been suspendel 
for some time, and arguments in favow 
of repudiation most questionable in cha- 
racter have been adduced to the utter de- 
struction of Greek credit. In 1857, at 
the close of the Crimean War, a Com- 
mission was appointed by the Protecting 
Powers, really for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the social condition of the 
country. That Commission made a most 
searching investigation, and I would ask 
my noble Friend to see whether, con- 
sidering the grave matters now pending, 
it would not be desirable to lay some of 
the Papers arising out of that inquiry 
before the House. One or two of 
them have been printed, and through 
them we know that the Commission 
made some allegations to the effec 
that it was stated there was ample 
money in the Treasury to pay the inte- 
rest on the debt, and that one year after- 
wards, as a matter of fact, the Greeks 
did find the money to pay the debt. 
Since then the country has been in 4 
state of insolvency. All the recommen- 
dations of that Commission were most 
admirably adapted for the improvement 
of the country, but they have all been 
alike treated with neglect. As regards 
trade it languishes within the limits of 
Greece, and no less than two-thirds of 
the population are self-constituted exiles, 
and have sought refuge in those Turkish 
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towns which have been the occasion of 
so much contempt on the part of the 
Greeks. Agriculture is very much what 
it was; and all speculative schemes have 
to contend against the vacillating policy 
ofthe Government. I remember the case 
of a French company who, two years 
ago, were working a silver mine. Kvery 
attempt was made to disgust and frighten 
them away, until at last they were sud- 
denly called upon to pay an export duty, 
which amounted to 60 per cent of the 
total cost of production. Another com- 
pany engaged in sinking for pitch had 
their wells filled up with stones, and 
could get no redress. Every sort of 
speculation is looked upon as injurious 
to the native population, and enterprize 
is therefore driven out of the country. 
It is perfectly certain that Brigandage 
is in a great degree the cause of this; it 
is true, also, that both the geography 
and history of the country have fostered 
Brigandage ; but it must be remembered 
that Brigandage has grown of late in 
dimensions and atrocity. In former 
years it was supported by the Court, 
and certainly in the present day by the 


governing classes. It is undesirable to | 
'mocrat can desire. Nevertheless, upon 


mention names; but I believe the ac- 
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by the Greek newspapers that torture is 
freely used by the police on the peasants 
to procure evidence. Two or three 
weeks since I saw an article in one of 
the chief papers on this subject, stating 
that, even with regard to these mas- 
sacres, some witnesses who eould have 
given unfavourable testimony were ex- 
posed to torture. These statements thus 
publicly made and practically remaining 
uncontradicted, form a subject of the 
gravest importance. I fear that matters 
have grown worse rather than better; 


‘and I am afraid that the Constitution 


given to it, of which my noble Friend 
(Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) has 
spoken, made a great mistake in sweep- 
ing away the native aristocracy, which, 
although it may have been oppressive in 
some cases, at all events contained within 
it elements of security which any wise 
Government would have retained; the 
next Constitution, as your Lordships 
know, came to nothing; and the last 
has established in Greece what may be 
regarded as pure democracy. Greece is 
the very Utopia of democracies. Sho 
enjoys universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
and every institution that the purest de- 


count given of Brigandage by a very able | the authority of every person qualified to 


French writer, though veiled under the 
form of romance, is strictly true as re- 
gards Greece. One special evil of Bri- 
gandage is this—that for many years past 
“pose persons and parties in Greece 
ave made use of brigands as agents; 
as instruments to carry out their own 
selfish and personal ends. Even within 
the last few months the brigands have 
been employed in determining the muni- 
cipal elections. The Minister looks to 
the Deputy, the Deputy looks to the local 
mayor, and the local mayor has recourse 
to the brigands to turn the votes and se- 
cure the election. The police are perfectly 
helpless in such a case, and the burden 
really falls on the peasant, who is ex- 
posed on one side to the oppression of 
the brigands, and on the other to the 
action of the troops when, in times of 
anic, they are sent in pursuit of the 
rigands. No class suffered more se- 
verely under the present state of things 
than the Greek peasant. I will now 
call the attention of the noble Earl op- 
_ (Earl Granville) to a subject which, 
om what I hear, calls for attention. 
I cannot say whether it be true or not; 
but it has been repeatedly stated of late 


{civilized government. 





speak upon the subject, we are told that 
the inhabitants possess no constitutional 
liberty whatever. There are no roads 
to facilitate communication for purposes 
of trade; there is no justice which can 
be administered equally between per- 
sons of all classes; there is no coinage, 
there is no money in the Treasury—in 
fact, there is nothing which constitutes 
There is one 
thing for which we must give the Greek 
nation credit, and that is their strong 
love for education. That is the one re- 
deeming feature of the picture. But even 
education, instead of being a blessing to 
the country, takes the form of a vicious 
circle in that country, and for this reason 
—because most of the young men being 
educated to pass the necessary competi- 
tive examination before they could obtain 
public appointments, these public ap- 

ointments, by being kept constantly 

efore their eyes, become the first and 
sole object of every Greek mind; and 
the result is that the candidates, most of 
whom are brought up upon insufficient 
means, in the form of a hungry army of 
paupers, flock to Athens in order to gain 
there public places, which they obtain 
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frequently by corrupt means. It has 
been said, upon the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, that the law of Greece is 
made for the strong and the rich, and not 
for the weak and the poor. It is per- 
fectly true that the profession of the law 
is well represented in that country, for by 
a recent Return I see that the proportion 
of lawyers is one to every. 3,000 of the 
population. Then, again, there is a 
superabundance of Government officials, 
the proportion being one to every 50 of 
the population. These are conclusions 
to which we are driven by the sheer 
logic of facts. The noble Lord who in- 
troduced the subject (Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe) alluded to the Ionian 
Islands. I am not going to say one 
word as to whether we were right or 
wrong in handing over those Islands to 
heG reek Government, but one thing is 
quite certain—namely, that we gave up 
those islands in a state of good govern- 
ment and good order. If your Lord- 
ships will turn to a Parliamentary Paper 
upon the subject, published about two 
years ago, you will find that such was 
the state of misgovernment that suc- 
ceeded that transfer that the Judges 


had resigned in a body, the roads were 
overgrown with grass, from want of 
traffic occasioned by the stagnation of 
trade, and a general state of chaos pre- 
vailed. This is but a very faint picture 


of the internal affairs of Greece. If we 
look abroad as regards the country, we 
shall find the state of things described 
by the noble Lord. These unfortunate 
people are so absorbed in the hope of 
reviving the Byzantine Empire, that they 
starve the present for the purpose of 
endeavouring to secure the grandeur of 
the future. All attempts which have 
been made to convince them how utterly 
futile such a hope is have been ineffec- 
tual. The Emperor Nicholas, just be- 
fore the commencement of the Crimean 
War, emphatically declared that he 
would not be a party to the restoration 
of the Byzantine Empire, but that de- 
claration failed to open the eyes of the 
Greeks to the folly of keeping this ob- 
ject perpetually before them. The truth 
is, they are consumed by this idea, and 
they are misled by the mischievous no- 
tion that nothing they can do will induce 
Europe to check or to interfere with 
them; and it is this unfortunate idea 
which lies at the root of all the breaches 
of International Law that have been laid 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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to their charge. It is the prevalence of 
this idea which accounts for the out. 
breaks which occurred in 1854, when we 
were compelled to send troops to the 
country to restrain them. The noble 
Viscount made various suggestions for 
our future conduct with respect to that 
country to which the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has ob. 
jected. Upon this point I will merely 
say that it is always easy to object to 
proposals of such a nature, because they 
are only put forward under exceptional 
circumstances ; but the question before 
us now is, whether we are not conti- 
buting by our influence to support what 
I may say is the most immoral Goven- 
ment in Europe. It may be impossible 
that we should interfere in the manner 
suggested by the noble Viscount, and it 
is equally impossible that we should 
withdraw our Minister from Greece. If, 
however, we cannot enforce the obligs- 
tions which that country owes to Europe, 
I say in Heaven’s name let us no longer 
submit to the responsibility under which 
we now rest—let us withdraw from the 
Protectorate we are now supposed to 
exercise—let us wash our hands of the 
whole matter, let us be altogether free 
from any connection with these acts of 
infamy, which are continually occurring, 
and over which we can exercise no con- 
trol. I know very well that it has been 
said that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought not to take any action in the mat- 
ter, lest by so doing they may precipi- 
tate what is termed “the Eastern Ques- 
tion.” I think that we should have no 
fear of such a result. Ido not think it 
would be to the credit of the Govern- 
ment of this country, if after all that has 
been said and done recently the matter 
were permitted to end here—some prat- 
tical result ought to follow. I regret 
that no action has been taken with refer- 
ence to this subject. I do not say that 
in reproach to those who now hold the 
reins of Office, because I believe that 
had Lord Clarendon’s life been spared, 
his sympathies were so deeply interested, 
that he would not have permitted the 
matter to end without some practical 
result being achieved. I understand the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary to 
accept fully the responsibility that at- 
taches to his official position, and to 
pledge himself and the Government that 
no efforts shall be wanting on their part 
to bring about a solution of this diffi- 
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culty, honourable to this country, and 
to exact retribution for the blood of our 
countrymen, and for the indignities that 
have been passed upon this country. 
Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, there 
is no one who at this crisis does not 
lament with deep seriousness the removal 
of the distinguished Minister who so 
lately directed our foreign affairs— 
whose knowledge upon these questions, 
and in particular of that now before 
your Lordships, was so wide and accu- 
rate: and I may say that there is a 
general feeling in the public mind that 
the Seals of the Foreign Office could not 
have been placed in better hands than 
in the hands of my noble Friend. To 
say nothing of generosity, taking into 
consideration the short time my noble 
Friend has been in Office, I do not think 
it would be wise to impose any restraint 
upon a Minister who is charged with 
such responsibilities, and whe personally 
commands so much confidence in your 
Lordships’ House and with the public. 
The subject all will admit is full of diffi- 
culties and intricacies, and I think it 
most undesirable that we should, at such 
a time, fetter the discretion of the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. It seems to 
me most prudent to leave the noble Earl 
full power to use his own discretion in 
the matter, and complete liberty of 
action in reference to it. Now, as to the 
subject itself, it appears to me that my 
noble Friend (Karl Granville) has done 
all that could be expected at this moment 
in insisting, as he has insisted, that there 
should be a full, complete, and thorough 
inquiry in respect of those murders. For 
my part, having heard the speech made 
on a former occasion by the noble Earl 
who has just sat down (the Earl of 
Carnarvon), I must say I thought he 
made good his assertions, and that they 
are borne out by what was said on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
have recently read an anonymous pam- 
phlet which professes to give the cause 
of these murders; but I think a more 
lame defence of the Greek Government 
and a more total failure to make good 
the allegations of the writer I have 
never known. It seems to me very clear 
that if the Greek Government had ear- 
nestly intended to save those English 
—_ from being the victims of the 
gands, they should have pursued one 


of two courses—they should either have 
given orders that the soldiers were not to 
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fire on the brigands, or they should have 
surrounded them with a force so con- 
siderable as would have made it impos- 
sible for them to escape. As there were, 
I believe, 13,000 troops at Athens then, 
the latter course would have been quite 
practicable. But it is obvious that the 
course taken by the Greek Government 
was quite as sure to bring about the 
murder of these English gentlemen as 
if the troops themselves had been directed 
to fire on the captives. This is amply 
proved. But there is something further 
to consider—namely, to what points my | 
noble Friend should direct the attention 
of those who are to conduct the inquiry 
which is to take place. I remember 
that after the last debate I told my noble 
Friend Lord Clarendon that the charge 
which had been made against the Greek 
Government was a still more heavy 
charge than any that the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) has 
attempted to make good. It was said 
then, and has since been repeated, that 
the charge made against the Greek Go- 
vernment is this—that while they said 
they could not think of violating the 
Constitution of Greece by taking the 
course they were asked to take in respect 
of those brigands who held the captives, 
so far from observing all the articles of 
that Constitution, they allowed brigands 
of the worst character—men who had 
committed murder over and over again, 
and who ought to have been regarded 
as infamous criminals—to go to Crete, 
when they ought either to have been 
executed or kept in prison. That charge 
has been made by a captain of the British 
Navy who is now in the service of Turkey 
(Captain Hobart), and it was repeated 
by my noble Friend. I cannot conceive 
a graver charge being made against a 
Government. I think, therefore, my 
noble Friend should direct the attention 
of those who are to conduct the inquiry 
to an investigation of this question— 
whether any persons who had been con- 
victed in former years were allowed to 
swell the ranks of the insurgents in 
Crete. I can quite understand that a 
strong sympathy with the insurgents in 
Crete should be felt in Greece; but it is 
one thing that the Cretans should rise to 
vindicate their independence of Turkey, 
and quite another that brigands and 
felons should be sent to make war on 
Turkey in Crete on pretence of their 
being Cretan patriots. If the accusation 
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to which I have just alluded be well 
founded, there can be no other conclu- 
sion drawn from the facts themselves 
than this—that the Greek Government 
are ready to violate the Constitution of 
their country when there is a question 
of raising an insurrection against a 
friendly State, but that they are not wil- 
ling to infringe on the articles of that 
Constitution with the view of saving the 
lives of English gentlemen, captives in 
the hands of Greek brigands, even if 
their lives are only to be saved by that 
means. Captain Hobart alleges a num- 
*ber of cases in which criminals such 
as those to whom I have referred were 
allowed to go to Crete to join in the in- 
surrection. Now, if this allegation be 
proved, after impartial inquiry, I cannot 
imagine how it would be consistent with 
the dignity of Her Majesty’s Government 
to retain a representative of this country 
at the Court of Athens, and that in the 
end you would be obliged to withdraw 
from the guarantee you have given with 
respect to Greece. If the inquiry be 


full and impartial, and if it result in 
proof of that allegation, matters cannot 
remain as they are; but whether my 
noble Friend (Viscount Stratford de 


Redcliffe) ought to press his Motion is 
another question. As to the latter part 
of his Motion, I think it calls on Her 
Majesty’s Government to do what it may 
not be in their power to accomplish. I 
remember talking to the representative 
of a foreign Power who had had some 
experience in Greece. He told me he 
admired the talent of the Greeks; but a 
people more low in point of morality he 
had never been acquainted with. It is, 
perhaps, asking too much of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring about a 
change in the morals of a whole people, 
and were my noble Friend to attempt it 
*I think he would find it beyond his 
powers. Evenif things be as bad in 
this regard as is stated, it should be re- 
membered that a future time may wit- 
ness a different state of things. It must 
be remembered that the Highlands of 
Scotland in 1690 and 1756 were very 
different from the Highlands of Scotland 
in the present day. I do not know that 
in 1690 any English Secretary of State 
could have been expected to remove the 
causes of the discontent which then ex- 
isted in the Highlands. I wish to put 
it to my noble Friend whether, after the 
statement of my noble Friend the Secre- 
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tary for Foreign Affairs, he really wishes 
to press his Motion. My noble Frieng 
(Earl Granville) has pledged himself 
that an inquiry shall be instituted. The 
honour of the country is deeply involved 
in this matter; but I think it would be 
much better if my Friend the noble 
Viscount would leave the conduct of this 
business in the hands of my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary, reserving the 
right to avail himself of a future oppor 
tunity for adopting any course which 
circumstances may appear to him to ren. 
der necessary. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED. 
CLIFFE, in reply to a request that he 
would not press his Motion to a Division, 
said, if he was to understand from the 
language held by his noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary that he (Earl Gran- 
ville) would not exclude from his con- 
sideration any mode of action which 
might be aalled for by the result of 
the inquiry, he would not be disposed 
to press his Motion. He trusted that 
if the result of inquiry should be such 
as to justify and call for tho inter 
ference indicated in his Motion, that 
mode of action would not be excluded 
from the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He should be glad to obtain an 
assurance on that point from the noble 
Ear! the Foreign Secretary. 

Eart GRANVILLE: What I stated 
was, that we meant to insist upon a full 
and complete inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the particular outrage on the 
English prisoners; and that, with regard 
to the other and larger questions, we 
were prepared to consider them in con- 
cert with the European Powers. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, that, in consequence of 
that explanation, he should withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) witi- 
drawn. 


SIAM AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS JURIS- 
DICTION BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to vest jurisdiction in matters arising 
within the Dominions of the Kings of Siam in 
the Supreme Court of the Straits Settlements— 
Was presented by The Earl of Kiwertey; 
read 1°. (No. 197.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’olock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — Pustio Buus. — Resolution in 
Committee — Ordered — First Reading — Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 3)* 


[210]. : ' 
ed—First Reading—Census * [211]. 

pe Beading—tnland Revenue Acts Repeal * 
[146]; Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amend- 
ment, dc. * [191]; Vestries (Isle of Man)* 
[198] ; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2) *[205]; Eccle- 
siastical Patronage Transfer * [160]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Seleet Committee— 
Factories and Workshops * [150]. 

Committee — Elementary Education (re-comm.) 


[167]—8.P. Je 

Committee — Report — Annuity Tax Abolition 
(Edinburgh and Montrose, dic.) Act (1860) 
Amendment (ré-comm.)* [162-208]; Stamp 
Duties * [135-209]; Telegraph Acts Exten- 
sion (re-comm.)* [196]; New Zealand’ (Gua- 
rantee of Loan)* [190]; Paupers Conveyance 
(Expenses) * ti93) : Sugar Duties (Isle of 
Man) * [208]. 

Considered as amended — Extradition * [138] ; 
Clerical Disabilities * [49]. 

Withdrawn— Game Laws Amendment, &e. * [3]; 
Entail (Scotland) * [108]. 


NAVY—“INCONSTANT” AND “ VOLAGE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
Oopy of those parts of Sir Thomas 
Symonds’s Reports which relate to the 
performance of Her Majesty’s ships 
“Tnconstant”’? and ‘‘ Volage ?” 

Mr. BAXTER: In answer, Sir, to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that Sir Thomas Symonds’s Reports with 
reference to the Jnconstant and Volage 
are included in the Reports on the 
Monarch and Captain, which we have al- 
ready agreed to lay upon the Table. Let 
me remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, that if for the future it is to be 
understood that such Reports are always 
to be produced, officers will naturally 
write for the information not of the 
Admiralty, but of the House of Com- 
mons, 


NAVY—RETIREMENT IN THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he would now beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that it is the intention 
of the first Lord of the Admiralty to 
consider such Officers as are qualified by 
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age for optional retirement to be: ineli- 
gible for appointments? 

Mr. BAXTER: In answer, Sir, to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to say 
that, in consequence of the redundant 
state of the lists preventing a large num- 
ber of eligible officers from obtaining 
employment in certain ranks, age has 
always been one of the considerations 
in selecting officers for appointments, and 
that there are, and always have been, 
manifest objections to giving employ- 
ment to those who must soon after retire 
from the service, the country losing the 
benefit of their experience. Under the 
present system, however, the retirement 
is so much more liberal that full weight 
can be given to this consideration ; but 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), 
while acting on this principle, has no 
intention to make any fixed regulation 
precluding officers who might retire from 
age from being employed. 


FOREIGN OFFICE BLUE BOOK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRISON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any arrange- 
ment can be made to satisfy the desire 
on the part of the public to obtain Copies 
of the Foreign Office Blue Book on the 
condition of the industrial classes in 
Foreign Countries ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that 
there was a great desire on the part of 
the Foreign Office to meet the wishes to 
which the hon. Member gave expres- 
sion, with regard to the Blue Book in 
question. The matter stood in this way. 
After the distribution of the Reports on 
the industrial classes to the Houses of 
Parliament, between 60 and 70 copies 
were presented by the Foreign Office to 
the Chambers of Commerce and other 
institutions in the country. There were 
about 200 copies now left in the Foreign 
Office, and what was proposed to be done 
was to send this number of copies to 
Messrs. Hansard, to be sold at the usual 
Parliamentary price of 3s. a volume, and 
they could thus be placed within the 
reach of those institutions which desired 
to possess them. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. WHITE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether any regulation is in force by 

which officers of the Army holding Staff 

Appointments are required to leave such 

offices after a service of five years; and 
whether there are any officers to whom 

. such regulation has not been applied ; 
and, if so, upon what principle such ex- 
emption is justified ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the 106th 
section of the Royal Warrant says— 

“¢ All Staff appointments, except those of Offi- 
cers on our Personal Staff, of the Officer Com- 
manding in Chief, and of Officers on his Personal 
Staff, and the Staff of our Garrisons, shall be held 
for five years only, unless by re-appointment under 
special circumstances.” 


I believe that the only officers at the 
present time to whom this rule is appli- 
cable, and has not been applied, are the 
Adjutant General, who continues to dis- 
charge his duties until the arrival of his 
successor from Gibraltar, and the Deputy 
Adjutant General of Royal illery, 
who has been continued for a short time 
to complete the re-distribution of the 
Royal Artillery, rendered necessary by 
the reductions in India. 


SILK SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHADWICK said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he is aware that the 
Khedive of Egypt, on the suggestion of 
the Silk Supply Association, has deter- 
mined to promote the production of Silk 
in Egypt on an extensive scale, and has 
appointed Mr. Ankatel to superintend an 
establishment for that purpose; and 
what steps have been taken by the Go- 
vernment of India to encourage and in- 
crease the production of Silk, thereby 
reviving an ancient industry over a large 
portion of India where the mulberry 
tree is indigenous, and affording employ- 
ment for the people ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
have to say that, on the formation of the 
Silk Supply Association in the spring of 
last year, the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil forwarded the proceedings of the 
association and the correspondence with 
it to the Governor General and the Go- 
vernors of Madras and Bombay. The 
Government of India replied, begging 
the Secretary of State— 

“ To inform the association that they fully ap- 
preciated the importance of the objects for which 
it had been established, and that they should al- 
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ways be happy to render all the aid in their power 
to promote the success of those objects.” 


They then circulated a copy of the des. 
patch from the Secretary of State and 
its enclosures to the several local Goverp. 
ments, and published the whole corre. 
spondence with the association in the 
official Gazette. The substance of this 
reply was sent to the association on the 
14th of June. Neither the Madras Go. 
vernment nor that of Bombay has replied 
directly to the Dukeof Argyll’s despatch; 
but they appear to have taken steps to 
make known the objects of the associa. 
tion. I find various notices of silk cul- 
tivation in papers recently received from 
India. For example, in the proceedings 
of the Government of India for October, 
1869, it appears that, on the recon. 
mendation of the First Assistant to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, the Governor 
General in Council sanctioned an outlay 
of £500 from the provincial revenues of 
Berar for an experiment in the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry trees for the propaga. 
tion of the silkworm, and something in 
the same direction is being done in 
Khandeish. I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the authorities, both in this 
country and in India, are very anxious 
to promote the growth of the mulberry, 
and that, in common with all other va- 
luable Indian products, silk will obtain 
more and more attention from the Go- 
vernment. 


SPAIN—CHOICE OF A KING—PRINCE 
LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLERN. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
foundation for the report which has ap- 
peared in certain Spanish journals, ‘that 
England has expressed herself favourable 
to the selection of a member of the House 
of Hohenzollern to fill the throne of 
Spain ?” 

Mr. OTWAY: There is no foundation 
whatever for the report alluded to. 

Srr WILLIAM HUTT said, he wished 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware that the Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern Sigmaringen has been accepted 
by the Government of Spain as a candi- 
date for the throne of that country, and 
the Government of the King of Prussia 
has in any way signified its approval of 
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such candidature; whether it be true, as 
publicly alleged, that the Government of 
the Emperor of the French has declared 
that the election by the Spanish people of 
the Prince Leopold as King of Spain would 
be regarded by it as an act inconsistent 
with the Peace of Europe; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government do not con- 
sider it highly important to exert all the 
influence of this country with Foreign 
Powers to prevent any such disturbance 
of the European Peace ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it was on 
Tuesday evening last, I think, that the 
Government, to their no small surprise, 
received the intelligence on the subject to 
which my right hon. Friend has called 
attention. The intelligence we received 
was to the effect that Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen had been 
accepted by the Government of Spain as 
a candidate for the throne of that coun- 
try; and it was also to the effect that 
the Government of the Emperor of the 
French had declared that the accession 
of this Prince to the Spanish throne 
would not be tolerated by France, but 
would be regarded by them as a case 
admitting of and requiring a resort to 
extremities. The Government are not 
aware that the Government of the King 
of Prussia has committed itself or bound 
itself to any approval of such candidature. 
Finally, the Government have exercised, 
and will exercise, all the legitimate and 
friendly influence they may be supposed 
to possess—with a due regard to the 
dignity and self-respect of every Foreign 
Power—for the purpose of preventing 
an event so calamitous and so deplorable 
as that a great European conflagration 
and bloodshed should arise out of cireum- 
stances of the character referred to in the 
Question of my right hon. Friend. 


WINCHESTER AND HARROW SCHOOLS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Solicitor General, Why 
the Special Commissioners appointed 
under the Public Schools Act, 1868, 
having had the opportunity of reconsi- 
dering the statutes framed by them for 
determining and establishing the consti- 
tution of the new Governing Bodies of 
Winchester and Harrow Schools, with 
reference to the principles laid down in 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, have 
restricted the Governing Body of each of 
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those Schools to members of the Church 
of England, although Winchester School 
was a pre-Reformation foundation, and 
in the case of Harrow School no such 
restriction as was now proposed has 
hitherto existed ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
reply, that the two schools in question 
stood upon different grounds. Winchester 
was founded long before the Reforma- 
tion by William of Wykeham, upon the 
strictest ecclesiastical principles, and for 
the bringing up of persons strictly de- 
voted to the pursuit and study of reli- 
gion; and from the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity to the present day it had 
always been considered that a Church of 
England character was distinctly im- 
pressed upon it. In the discussion which 
took place in this House it was under- 
stood on both sides that the case of 
Winchester was peculiar, and it was a 
conceded point that Winchester must be 
treated as a Church of England school. 
Somewhat different was the case of 
Harrow, founded by John Lyon, who in 
his lifetime issued a number of orders 
and regulations which had ever since 
been the governing statutes of the 
school, and had not been materially 
altered. These stipulated that the scho- 
lars should learn the catechism; that 
they should attend Divine service; that 
they should hear the Scriptures read and 
expounded; and that, at the expense of 
the founder, 30 sermons a year should 
be preached by the Master in the church, 
which implied that he must be a member 
of the Church of England; and it was 
expressly stated that on Sundays and 
holydays use should be made of the 
catechism by Nowell, one of the founders 
of the Reformation, a Principal of Braze- 
nose, a Dean of St. Paul’s, and a Canon 
of Windsor—a catechism which he drew 
up at the instigation of the two Arch- 
bishops, which had always been consi- 
dered one of the symbolical books of the 
Church of England, which was approved 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and which, by the 79th Canon of 
1603, every Master was required to read 
on pain of suspension. Coupling these 
circumstances with the terms of the Act, 
it would seem that the Public School 
Commissioners had good grounds for 
exempting Harrow. Further, he had 
received letters from Dr. Butler, the 
present, and Dr. Vaughan, the late 
Head Master, confirming the conclusion 
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as to the exclusively Church of England 
character of the school. In stating these 
facts, which he considered to be sufficient 
to justify the action of the Commis- 
sioners, he did not wish to separate him- 
self from them, although he took no part | ¥' 
in the decision to which they came. 


REGENT’S PARK—ORNAMENTAL 
WATER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of a Letter, 
dated 8th July instant, addressed to him, 
upon the offensive state of the orna- 
mental water in the Regent’s Park, by 
Dr. Whitmore, the Medical Officer of 
Health for the parish of St. Marylebone ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Sir, my attention has 
been drawn by reports which have 
reached me to this subject, and I shall 
be happy to lay them on the Table of 
the House. It is beyond doubt that the 
state of the ornamental water in Regent’s 
Park atthe present time is very unsatis- 
factory, and itis believed that that result 
is owing to the fact that the water has 
been made shallow and the bottom of a 
uniform depth. At present the only 
mode of relief, having regard to the 
manner in which the work was carried 
out, is by increasing the depth of the 
water, and I have given directions that 
the depth should be increased accord- 
ingly. As to the permanent remedy for 
the evil, it will be necessary carefully to 
consider the mode in which the works 
were carried out two or three years ago, 
in order to ascertain what alterations 
will be required in order to secure the 
continuous purity of the water, and to 
prevent its getting again into its present 
condition, 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—THE 
SERPENTINE.—QUESTION. 


Str LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he is prepared to take 
any steps for the effectual clearing of the 
mud in the Serpentine ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Sir, the subject is 
being carefully considered by the persons 
the most competent to form a reliable 
opinion upon it, and I shall submit to 
the Government whatever conclusion 
they may arrive at. 


The Solicitor General 





INSPECTORS OF TAXES.—QUESTION, 


Sm HENRY HOARE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Why Inspectors of Taxes, over fifty-fiyg 
ears of age, who retired in M 
1869, had the full increase of ten years 
added to their actual length of servicg 
as the basis of computation for their 
superannuation pension; and for what 
reasons in the present year Inspectors 
of Taxes who have been reduced in con. 
sequence of the diminution of the estab. 
lishment are to have a certain sum de. 
ducted from their retiring allowance for 
every year in excess of the age of fifty. 
five, and which Order or Regulation was 
not acted on in the case of those who 
retired in 1869 ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the best answer he could give would be 
to state the regulations under which In. 
spectors of Taxes and other Goven. 
ment employés were compensated upon 
the abolition of offices. A certain nun. 
ber of years were added to the actual 
length of service for the purpose of com- 
puting the pensions—for example, ifs 
man had served 20 years, under orii- 
nary circumstances he would be entitled 
to have 10 years added, and to have his 
pension calculated as if he had served 
30 years. Such an addition, however, 
would be unreasonable if it would cary 
a man beyond the time of life at which 
he could reasonably have been expected 
to remain in the service, and in 1864 
a Treasury Minute was issued modify. 
ing the regulations in this respect. When 
the additional number of years would 
carry aman beyond the age of 60 the 
Treasury exercised a discretion as to the 
additional number of years they woull 
allow ; and, speaking generally, the rule 
they adopted was not to make an addi 
tion which would carry a man beyonl 
the age of 65. If it happened that i 
1869 any Inspector, on the abolition of 
his office, had been pensioned on a mor 
liberal scale, he presumed that the ruk 
had been overlooked, 







POST OFFICE—LETTER POSTAGE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, Whethe 
he has contracted with the West Inds 
and Pacific Steam Ship Company, ani 
with the Liverpool, Brazil, and Rive 
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Plate Steam Navigation Company, to 

y them two shillings and sixpence for 
the carriage of letters; and in that case 
what rate of postage is charged by the 
Post Office to the public for letters sent 
by these ships, and what amount of loss 
(if any) the Post Office sustains by the 
(Contracts; and, whether he has con- 
tracted with the North German Lloyd 
Company to carry letters from South- 
ampton to New York at three pence per 
ounce, instead of one shilling per ounce, 
which had previously been paid for the 
same service; and if he will state what 
rate of postage was charged to the public 
under the previous Contract, and what 
rate is charged under the reduced Con- 
tract ? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Government had 
entered into a contract with the West 
India and Pacific Steam Ship Company 
for the conveyance of letters to the West 
Indies, and with the River Plate Steam 
Ship Navigation Company for letters to 
the Brazils ; and the charge agreed upon 
was that stated by the hon. Member— 
—namely, 2s. 6d. per ounce; the charge 
to the public for the conveyance of such 
letters was 1s. per half-ounce. No loss 
was sustained by the Post Office on ac- 
count of the contract. It was also true 
that the North German Lloyd’s Com- 
pany had contracted to carry letters at 
3d, per ounce from Southampton to New 
York, instead of at 1s. per ounce, which 
was the former charge. The rate of 
charge had been reduced from 6d. per 
half-ounce to 3d. per half-ounce. 


POST OFFICE — COUNTRY POST- 
MASTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOWARD said, he would 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, If it 
is correct that while subordinate officers 
in Country Post Offices are allowed re- 
gular holydays, during which substitutes 
are provided by the Department, Coun- 
try Postmasters, many of whom com- 
mence work at 5.30 a.m., and whose 
duties did not terminate till 10.30 p.m., 
are not allowed either regular holydays 
or substitutes during absence; and, if 
80, whether there is any good reason for 
continuing such a distinction; whether 
a list of ns bes both at home and abroad, 


to which the public can telegraph is in 
course of preparation; and, if so, how 
soon it will be published; and whether 
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he will order a List of Foreign Rates for 
Telegrams to be published in the Postal 
Guides, or give to the public the infor- 
mation in some other way ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, it was quite true that 
arrangements were made for allowing 
subordinate officers in the country post 
offices to have regular holydays; and it 
was also true that when the whole time 
of a Postmaster was occupied by his offi- 
cial duties arrangements were made for 
allowing him also to have regular holy- 
days. But in the country the office of 
Postmaster was frequently held by per- 
sons who attended for the greater part 
of their time to other business, and it 
was not considered necessary in that case 
to arrange for special holydays, though 
no objection was ever made to the tem- 
porary absence of the Postmasters, if 
they found substitutes for the proper 
performance of their duties. In regard 
to the second Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, such a list had been prepared and 
could be seen at the Post Office; but 
at present—when additions were being 
made to it almost every day—it was not 
considered desirable to make it public. 


INDIA—MEDICAL SERVICE, 
QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether an examination of can- 
didates for the medical service in India 
will take place in the spring of 1871, as 
it is understood an examination will not 
take place in the present Autumn ; and, 
whether any Copies of the Financial 
Statistics of India from the end of the 
last century, and published by the Go- 
vernor of India, could be made ayail- 
able to those Members of the House of 
Commons who take an interest in the 
finances of India on application for 
Copies at the India Office ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. and gallant Friend I regret 
to say that I am unable to answer his 
first Question. It is quite possible that 
there may not be an examination next 
spring, as it is understood that the medi- 
cal service is rather overmanned at pre- 
sent. We have, however, written to India 
asking for precise information as to im- 
mediate requirements, and I can state 
nothing definite till we have an answer. 
In reply to his second Question, I regret 
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to say that no copies of the documents 
to which he alludes have up to this time 
reached the India Office. 


METROPOLIS — CARRIAGE - ROAD 
THROUGH ST. JAMES’S PARK, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CADOGAN said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether, in accordance with his state- 
ment of the 6th May last, that carriages 
would be allowed to drive from the end 
of James Street through the end of St. 
James’s Park and out by Storey’s Gate, 
he is prepared to sanction the opening 
of this thoroughfare, or whether the in- 
tention of so doing has been abandoned; 
and, if so, upon what grounds ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that 
what he had stated on a former occasion 
was that he could not entertain any pro- 
position to make a permanent thorough- 
fare through St. James’s Park ; but as it 
was in contemplation to stop up a part 
of King Street, and obstructions might 
in consequence arise to the passage 
of hon. Members through Parliament 
Street, he proposed the formation of a 
temporary road through St. James’s 
Park. Since then, however, circum- 
stances had changed, for he could not 
now say when the way through King 
Street would be stopped up, and he did 
not think that it was likely to be stopped 
during the present Session. At the same 
time he was informed that the Thames 
Embankment Road would be opened for 
carriage traffic on Wednesday, and then 
the Government, without speculating on 
the subject, would have the opportunity 
of observing the effect of that road in 
relieving the traffic through Parliament 
Street. Under these circumstances, it 
was not desirable that the existing ar- 
rangements with respect to St. James’s 
Park should be interfered with, unless 
it should be found to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. 


METROPOLIS—SUBWAY AT WEST.- 
MINSTER BRIDGE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. EDWARDS said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
What arrangements have been made or 
are proposed to be made with reference 
to the Subway under the Westminster 
Bridge approach, after the carriage 
road on the Embankment is opened to 
eens as proposed on Wednesday 
next. 


Mr. Grant Duff 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, thy 
after the proposal had been made for cop. 
structing a subway under the approach 
to Westminster Bridge, but before 
had been constructed, the Office of 
Works had sold all the land on the othe 
side of Westminster Bridge that coulj 
have given access to the subway, rm. 
serving only the right of the Crown t 
go under that subway to the Metn. 
politan railway station. When ly 
found that that was the case, and that 
Mr. Barry had been constructing the 
subway under Westminster Bridge, he 
requested that gentleman to commu. 
cate with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the railway company for the 
purpose of carrying out what he believed 
was the intention of the House in san. 
tioning the subway—namely, that hon, 
Members should be able to go from the 
corner of Cannon Row to the mouth o 
the subway, and thence either to th 
House, or under the new Embankment 
to the landing place for steamers. Mr, 
Barry said that he was unable to make 
the arrangement he had suggested. It 
therefore seemed to him that he shouli 
get on better if he dispensed with that 
gentleman’s further services. Accord. 
ingly he had effected an arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
by which the latter undertook, at its ow 
expense, to open a communication with 
the steamboat pier by means of a curve, 
which would not interfere with the land 
which had been sold. This commun 
cation would be open in a few days, and 
he was very thankful for having thus got 
out of the difficulty. 


PARLIAMENT—SCOTCH AND IRISH 
PEERS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treaswry, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared before the close of the 
next Session to propose to either House 
of Parliament a plan for securing 8 
better representation of the Scotch ant 
Irish Peers in the House of Lords. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hope that 
my hon. Friend will excuse me if I say 
that at the present moment, viewing the 
condition of Public Business and our own 
engagements, I can make no announce 
ment respecting the representation of 
Scotch and Irish Peers in the House of 
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Lords. At the same time I must express 
the opinion to my hon. Friend that the 

resent rules for that representation are 
unsatisfactory and that the subject is 
one which well deserves the attention of 
Parliament. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (re-committed) 
BILL—[Bu 167.] 

(Mr. W: E. Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 8th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 65 (Attendance of child at 
school). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had an 
Amendment to propose, which would 
raise the question of compulsory educa- 
tim on a complete issue, which he 
thought it would be convenient for the 
Committee to decide once for all. His 
Amendment was, in page 24, line 21, to 
leave out all after ‘‘by laws” to the 
end of the clause, the effect of which 
would be to omit all reference to com- 
pulsory attendance of children in the 
schools. He would not go over the 


arguments against compulsory attend- 
ance, which had been so ably ex- 


pressed on Friday by the hon. Member 
jor Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), and 
others, to which no answer had been 
given, except that given by the right hon. 
(Gentleman the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil—namely, that no answer was required. 
For examples of compulsory education 
they were told to look to the European 
Continent and to America. But there 
could be no proper comparison between 
the inhabitants of these islands and the 
subjects of either despotic or democratic 
States. The circumstances were widely 
different, and therefore if it could be 
proved that compulsion was perfectly 
successful in these countries, still his 
argument would be untouched, because 
the experiment tried on people brought 
up under the tyranny of the few, or the 
still worse tyranny of the many, afforded 
no argument from which they could 
reason to a people accustomed to freedom 
and independence. They might as well 
say that, because the conscription, which 
was compulsory enlistment, was suc- 
cessful, and ensured vast levies of troops 
in France, in Prussia, and in America, 
therefore it would be successful in Eng- 
land, whereas there was not a single 

ember in that House who did not 
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know that any attempt to put in force 
such a system here would drive the 
patient and long-suffering inhabitants 
of these islands into open insurrec- 
tion. And, moreover, he could not bring 
himself to entertain so low an opinion 
of his fellow-countrymen as for one mo- 
ment to believe that they would ever 
submit to be dragooned into knowledge, 
or to have the alphabet crammed down 
their throats by a policeman’s trun- 
cheon. Such parallels then could not 
be drawn. But it appeared from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) that, instead of the 
system succeeding on the Continent, it 
was an acknowledged failure. The hon. 
Member, indeed, gave them several rea- 
sons why it was a failure; but the 
failure was acknowledged. With these 
failures staring them in the face, he 
thought the House would hesitate be- 
fore they took a step so opposed to the 
feelings of the people of this country. 
For a parallel to this legislation they 
must look a long way back indeed. 
They on his side of the House were 
often charged with pursuing a reac- 
tionary policy; but for a parallel to this 
policy of the Government they must 
look back for three centuries, when the 
Legislature imposed penalties for non- 
attendance at religious worship. That 
was now looked upon as the folly of a 
past age; he hoped the House would 
not sanction this attempt to go back 
upon it. The hon. Member for Sheffield, 
indeed, said that this was not a question 
of police or of magistrates—all was to 
be done by a pacific action and the genial 
influence of the school Boards. But 
were these Boards to have the power of 
levying fines and committing to gaol 
Her Majesty’s subjects? [‘‘No!’] He 
presumed the whole proceeding would 
take place according to the ordinary ope- 
ration of law. Now, what was to take 
place if a fine were imposed and not 
paid? The only alternative was impri- 
sonment. Here was a grand scheme for 
the elevation of the condition of the 
people commencing by sending the father 
to gaol, and his wife and family to the 
workhouse. But the advocates of compul- 
sion always avoided that issue; they 
said that if the Act were passed there 
would never be occasion to put it in force. 
He ventured to say that nothing could be 
more dangerous than legislation of such 
an abortive character. Unpopular le- 
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gislation provoked hatred; but abor- 
tive legislation engendered contempt. 
They had seen too many of their laws 
already turned into ridicule on account 
of their being due-to impulsive legis- 
lation. This legislation was, as he be- 
lieved, opposed to all the instincts and 
traditions of the people—it was intro- 
ducing a tyrannical interference with 
domestic life, which the people of this 
country would be very slow to approve. 
It involved a substitution of State in 
lieu of domestic control. It was, as 
he ventured to say on Friday, specially 
directed against one class in the com- 
munity. Fe No, no!”] Why, what 
but one class in society would be affected 
by it? They did not mean to say that 
it was directed against the children of 
the upper classes; if so, he fancied there 
would be more heard in opposition to it ; 
and further, it was legislation which, if 
adopted, they would never dare to en- 
force. He especially objected to per- 


missive compulsion as an abdication of le- 
gislative responsibility ; it was an attempt 
to throw the odium of compulsion upon 
the wealthy inhabitants of the district, 
instead of laying it upon the shoulders 


of those who alone ought to be respon- 
sible—namely, the Imperial Parliament. 
He therefore begged to move hisAmend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 21, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ by laws” to the end of the Clause.— 
(Mr. James Lowther.) 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he had 
not hitherto taken part in this discus- 
sion, because he was reluctant to occupy 
the time of the House. But the ques- 
tion before the Committee was one which 
so deeply affected the constituency with 
which he was connected (Dewsbury), 
and on which they had formed so strong 
an opinion, that he felt bound to say a 
few words. The hon. Member for York 
(Mr. J. Lowther) had referred to certain 
analogies. He disliked tyranny as much 
as the hon. Member did, whether it 
appeared in the shape of a despotic 
Government or a democracy; but he 
could not see any analogy between 
these forms of Government and the 
measure before them, any more than 
there was in his other analogy between 
compulsory attendance at school and 
that obsolete law which compelled per- 
sons to attend some parish church. It 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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would be a waste of time to attempt to 
show that there was a wide difference 
between coercing the consciences of 
men on matters of religion and com. 
pelling them to train their children as 
good citizens. He supported the prin. 
ciple of compulsion, and he only regret. 
ted that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council had no} 
seen it his duty to carry it further, for it 
seemed to him to be the necessary co. 
rollary of such a Bill as the present. He 
was Willing to admit that there was no 
other ground for this compulsion than 
that required by the necessities of good 
government. It was only when parents 
failed in the duty which they owed both 
to their children and to the State, to train 
them up as good citizens, that the State 
was justified in stepping in and seeing 
that the duty was done. The principle 
was not a new one; for the law empov- 
ered the Court of Chancery to inter. 
fere in the case of orphans where pr- 
perty was concerned; and instances 
had been known of the State interfer 
ing and claiming children from parents 
who were not of orthodox religious opi- 
nions. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council dealt 
tenderly with compulsion ; he was r- 
luctant to approach it because of a mis 
taken idea that the feelings of the work. 
ing classes were against it. With regarl 
to the ratepayers, out of whose pockets 
the money for the schools would come, it 
was clearly their interest to see that 
when the schools were there the young 
people should be educated in them and 
brought up as good citizens and hones 
men, instead of being left to roam the 
streets and become criminals or pauper. 
Compulsory attendance, therefore, wasth 
only guarantee which the taxpayers t 
the ratepayers could have that the taxes 
which were imposed or the rates whic 
were levied for the support of the schools, 
were properly and efficiently appliet 
With regard to the working classes, as fat 
as his experience went, he believed that, 
if they were polled, they would almost 
to a man be in favour of compulsio 
[‘No, no!”] He said as far as his « 
perience went; and his intercourse wi 

the working classes was not limited, for 
he had attended meetings where tha 
were thousands of working men # 
sembled ; and when he was on his cal 
vass the question was always asked wht 
ther he was in favour of compulsoy 
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education, and he found there was but 
one opinion upon the subject. He 
regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not gone further in the way of 
compulsion, because he regarded it as 
the duty of the State to enforce its own 
laws, not to cast it upon the shoulders of 
of others to do so. Whether he would sup- 
port the right hon. Gentleman he could 
not at that moment determine; but, most 
probably he would support him, because 
he regarded this as an experiment, and, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, he 
believed that at the end of two years 
they would all be of one mind on the 
subject. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) contradicted himself. If 
the parents of the children were so 
unanimous in favour of the Bill, what 
was the use of compulsory clauses ? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman called upon 
Parliament to compel the very parties 
whom he asserted to be willing and 
eager, and to need no compulsion. The 
hon. Gentleman argued as if the Go- 
vernment were stopping short and were 
not carrying out an essential principle 
of the Bill. But the question was this— 


was compulsion necessary for the whole 
body of the poorer classes for whom the 


Bill was intended? He held that it 
was not. Compulsory clauses if wanted 
at all were wanted only for a small por- 
tion—namely, for the most neglected 
children, and it was absolutely stigmatiz- 
ing the working classes to push this 
obnoxious compulsory principle beyond 
what was needed, and assert it for the 
whole population. Now, so much did 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) feel that this was the case that 
it seemed as if the compulsory clause 
was so worded that it might have no 
effect. There was one plain idea which 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
have been possessed with, and that 
was the creation of school Boards in 
every district, into which he expected 
the denominational schools would gra- 
duallymerge; and accordingly theclauses 
relating to that subject were clear and 
complete. But on other points clauses 
seemed put up as mere shams for dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not appear to think they would ever | 
come into force, so that he need not 
care how they were drawn ; he had tried | 
this plan with the religious clauses— 
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though he had found out his mistake by 
this time—and now he was trying it with 
compulsion. If this clause was to be 
carried out, how was it to be done? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the school 
Boards would see that the children should 
attend ; but it did not appear that they 
had any means for doing so until in a sub- 
sequent part of the Bill it secured that 
attendance was to be enforced by the 
magistrates. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man intend to give the school Boards 
not only in the larger towns, but in the 
smaller towns of the country magisterial 
powers? If not, by what means were 
these Boards to lay hold of the children ? 
How were they to come in contact with 
the parents, and to bring the law to bear 
upon them? There was no power or 
provision in the clause for doing all that. 
If the clause could somehow come into 
play, still it would only be with re- 
gard to a very small portion of the 
children of towns—those, namely, who 
were found wandering in the streets 
without visible means of occupation, and 
who were, indeed, the most neglected 
of children. But for those children 
there was already provision in the ex- 
isting law; the Industrial Schools Act 
with very slight alterations might be 
made to provide for all the class of chil- 
dren for whom this most obnoxious clause 
was ever, by any possibility, applicable. 
It was a clause which would throw un- 
popularity over the whole of the Bill, 
and discredit the great system of national 
education which it was sought to bring 
into operation. The best way to induce 
the poorer classes to send their children 
to school was to make it clear to them 
that to send them there was for their 
advantage. The increasing demand for 
skilled labour was doing that, and for 
the more degraded class running loose 
about the streets there were already 
means for compulsion. He admitted that 
the Industrial Schools Act did not pro- 
vide for the day education of those chil- 
dren whose parents or guardians were 
still living; but it would need but slight 
alteration to make it cover those cases. 
Such schools were frequently used as 
day schools, and were meant to be kept 
distinct from reformatories. Under all 
the circumstances he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give the Commit- 
tee a little more information as to how 
the clause was to act—that is, in what 
way different from the Industrial Schools 
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Act, and whether school Boards were to | 
lay hold of children in the streets, and | 
carry them off to school daily by a police 
of their own. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the Committee would allow him to ap- 
peal to them as to the real necessity 
which existed that the Bill should be 
proceeded with without any unnecessary 
waste of time. They had now arrived 


at a period of the Session when it was 
not desirable that the arguments which 


had been advanced on a point which had 
already been decided should be repeated. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
would, under those circumstances, he 
felt sure, excuse him if he did not enter 
on the present occasion into the par- 
ticular question which he had raised. 
The House had declared, by two large 
majorities, that compulsion should not be 
made universal throughout the country. 
But then it was urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. J. Lowther) that there 
should be no compulsion at all, while 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) who was in favour of compul- 
sion, was of opinion that it would be 
better to have none than to introduce 
compulsory clauses into the Bill which 
were merely permissive, and which were 
not to be universal in their application. 
Well, without going over ground which 
he had already trodden he would simply 
observe that the principle of compulsion 
had been for some time acknowledged, 
and so far as its interference with the 
liberty of the subject was concerned, 
there could be little difference between 
direct and indirect compulsion. Then 
arose the question whether it was desir- 
able to have permissive compulsion, and 
that compulsion applied only in certain 
districts, or whether it would be prefer- 
able to do without it altogether. The 
hon. Member for York contended that 
compulsion in any shape was contrary to 
public opinion and unpopular. But then 
it should be borne in mind that the 
clause under discussion contemplated that 
it should only be put in force where the 
public opinion of a district happened to 
pronounce itself in its favour through 
the Town Council, which was amenable 
to the public voice, or through the rate- 
payers themselves. The objection that 
it would make the measure unpopular 
did not, therefore, apply to the clause as 
it at present stood. Then came the ob- | 
jection that the principle was to be car- 
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ried out under the Bill in a very partial 
manner. But he could only repeat what 
he said on Friday—that one of the great 
advantages of the clause was that the 
experiment which would thus be tried 
would serve as an important guide in 
dealing with the question in the future, 
It would enable the Government to form 
a conclusion as to how compulsion was 
carried into effect by persons who tooka 
great interest in the matter, and who 
were practically acquainted with all the 
circumstances and facts of the case. Hon, 
Members must decide for themselves 
whether they would or would not like 
the experiment to be tried ; the Govern. 
ment would be very much guided by the 
decision of the Committee, and if the 
proposal were not sanctioned there that 
would be sufficient evidence of its u- 
popularity, and it would then be wiser 
for the Government not to press the 
clause. For his own part he should be 
glad to see the clause passed very much 
as it stood. He could assure the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles 
Adderley) that the clause had not been 
drawn carelessly, for there was nota 
single clause in the Bill which had been 
the subject of more care and attention 
on the part of the Government. When 
they reached the details of the clause he 
would be able to give reasons for every 
line contained in it. As to the objection 
that there would be no mode of enforcing 
the clause, it would be found, by refer- 
ence to the words at the end of the page, 
that provision was made in the usual 
way for the by-laws being summarily 
carried out by the magistrates. 

Mr. HERMON said, he was of opi- 
nion that if compulsion was right and 
expedient it ought to be applied to the 
higher and middle as well as to the 
lower classes. There were many self- 
taught artizans who were better up in 
Greek, and even Hebrew, than hon. 
Members who were educated at the Uni- 
versities. He did not like the principle of 
direct compulsion, and he felt convinced 
that the Government did not like it 
either. He believed it would tend to 
fill the gaols rather than the schools. 
According to the Bill, if their children 
failed to attend school, ‘‘every”’ parent 
would be fined—meaning thereby both 
the father and the mother, and if the 
fine were not paid they must go to gaol. 
Although, however, he objected to direct 
compulsion, he could say that the system 
of indirect compulsion had worked well 
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in the manufacturing districts, and he 
would like to see it applied to the agri- 
cultural districts also. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he should 
consider it a misfortune if the plan of 
the Government were not adopted by 
the House. As to the objection of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hermon) 
that direct compulsion would cause many 
people to go to gaol, he believed that, 
with a general system of compulsory 
education, fewer persons would be in 
gaol than now. A magistrate of Man- 
chester wrote to him that he had be- 
fore him the other day four prisoners 
charged with breaking into a warehouse. 
Their ages were 13, 10, 9, and 9, and 
though mere children, they were ‘‘known 
thieves.”’ As to the alleged unpopularity 
of compulsory education, the most popu- 
lar candidate at the last election for 
Manchester was the late Mr. Ernest 
Jones, who made this one of the prin- 
cipal questions at every meeting he at- 
tended; and if it had not been for the 
minority clause, that gentleman would 
probably have been elected. In Man- 
chester there was a strong desire for com- 
pulsion. He thought, however, that a ge- 
neral law would be tried at present under 
great disadvantages. It would be ap- 
plied where public opinion was not ripe, 
and where compulsion had never been 
discussed or heard of. On the other hand, 
permissive compulsion would only be 
applied where a majority of the work- 
ing classes were in its favour; and it 
would, therefore, in those instances be 
tried with success. The hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Mr. E. Potter) said that 
probably 40 places would adopt the 
principle of compulsory education. If 
only 20 places, or five, or if even one 
place adopted it, the precedent would be 
of the greatest service. Such places 
would pioneer the way, would show it 
was practicable, and would do much to 
enable Parliament. to pass a general 
law. He had great admiration for the 
abilities of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett); but if there were not in 
the House men of more practical minds 
than his, a long time would elapse be- 
fore they could hope for measures of 
useful legislation. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he thanked the 
hon. Member for that compliment, but 
experience showed that men who were 
impracticable one day became extremely 
practicable another day, and that almost 
every great measure had been advocated 
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at one stage of its existence by men 
who were called impracticable. The 
question of general direct compulsion 
having been decided—for the present 
Session, at all events, last Friday, the 
question now before the Committee was 
whether it would be better to have per- 
missive compulsion, or no compulsion at 
all. Some hon. Members opposed this 
part of the Bill because they objected to 
all compulsion. He opposed the clause 
because permissive compulsion would 
cause the experiment to be tried in so 
unfavourable a manner that it would be 
difficult to apply a system of general 
compulsion for a great number of years. 
So far from affording useful guidance to 
Parliament, he believed that permissive 
compulsion would furnish no guidance 
at all, and would afford no test of the 
feeling of the country in favour of com- 
pulsion. The clause contained no ma- 
chinery for applying compulsion, yet 
there was no case in which more deli- 
cate, complicated, and difficult machinery 
was required; and the local authorities 
received no help from the Legislature in 
working the system, but were allowed 
to bungle and confuse it as they pleased. 
Try the question by this test. With all 
their shortcomings, the Factory Acts 
had worked well ; but, in all probability, 
if the clauses in those Acts had been 
permissive, they would have produced 
no effect at all. All permissive legisla- 
tion in this country had proved a dis- 
astrous failure; and if the Factory Acts 
had failed through being permissive 
there would have been a prejudice 
against the extension of those Acts to 
other branches of industry. A county 
Member of that House, who had set up 
a school in his own parish, said to him 
that, though he had been long convinced 
that nothing could be done without 
compulsion, he would not vote for per- 
missive compulsion ; because it was one 
thing to go to people and say their 
children should be sent to school because 
the Imperial Parliament had laid it 
down as a matter of State policy, and 
quite another to worry and harry them 
with all sorts of vexatious restric- 
tions, the grievance being intensified a 
hundred-fold by the fact that, if they 
lived perhaps 100 yards off, outside the 
parish, they would not be subject to 
compulsion. He wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
whether in the two boroughs with which 
he was acquainted—Sheffield and Not- 
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tingham—permissive legislation had had 
any effect? He (Mr. Faweett) alleged 
that it had not. Three years ago the 
Workshops Act was passed, but the 
local authorities had been paralyzed in 
their intention to put the law in opera- 
tion by the knowledge that just outside 
those boroughs lived thousands of work- 
ing men who would not be subject to 
the regulations. Englishmen abhorred 
nothing more than exceptional legisla- 
tion; and the thousands who had as- 
sembled in the Town Hall of Birming- 
ham, or the Free Trade Hall of Man- 
chester, and had been so enthusiastic in 
favour of compulsory education, would 
quickly alter their tone when they found 
that they were the subjects of such ex- 
ceptional legislation, and that their 
towns might still be deluged with igno- 
rance which had been permitted to grow 
up in the surrounding districts. It was 
idle for the friends of compulsion to 
ignore the fact that it could not be ap- 
plied without, in the first instance, pro- 
ducing considerable hardship upon work- 
ing men ; and it was, therefore, the duty 
of the Committee to minimize the pecu- 
niary loss which would be inflicted. 
General direct compulsion would affect 
the supply of juvenile labour, and, as a 
consequence, the rate of wages for 
adults; but, under a system of permis- 
sive compulsion, many compensating 
advantages would come into operation, 
and wages would not be raised because 
of the competition of juvenile labour in 
surrounding districts where compulsion 
was not applied. The friends of com- 
pulsion should carefully weigh the dan- 
ger of their opponents being able to tell 
the working classes that they were the 


victims of exceptional legislation—be-. 


cause they deceived themselves if they 
thought that those persons opposed to 
compulsion would not, in many towns, 
form a powerful party. In places like 
Liverpool compulsion might be carried 
at the first election of the school Board, 
only to lead to agitation against excep- 
tional legislation ; and if the anti-com- 
pulsion party were strengthened at an 
ensuing municipal election, and the de- 
cision of the present authorities were 
reversed, it would be ten times more 
difficult to apply compulsion. It should 
not be forgotten that individual cases of 
hardship would be sure to occur, and 
would be pointed to by the reactionists 
as justifying them in the. course they 
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had taken. It was not dignified fo, 
Parliament to leave to the local authori. 
ties the decision of a great question, 
They were told that the people were not 
prepared for. compulsion. If so, was it 
justifiable to hand the power over to 
the local authorities? Next Session the 
Factory Acts would have to be consoli- 
dated, the Workshops Act to be amended, 
and they would have to legislate respect. 
ing children employed in agriculture, 
He appealed to the Government whe- 
ther all these reforms would not be ren- 
dered far more difficult if by the passing 
of permissive compulsion the Committee 
sanctioned the extraordinary anomaly 
that, with regard to children at work, 
Parliament would decree that they 
should attend school; while as to those 
who were not at work, the question 
whether they should attend school might 
be left to the shifting and arbitrary ca. 
price of the local authorities ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that a 
difficulty had occurred to him which had 
not been mentioned ; according to the or- 
dinary rule the greatest punishment that 
could be inflicted on a boy at school was 
expulsion. Under indirect compulsion 
expulsion was still the greatest punish- 
ment, and it was the interest of a lad 
and of his parents that he should remain 
at school and escape expulsion, other- 
wise he could not obtain a certificate, 
which would enable him to get employ- 
ment. Now, under direct compulsion, 
this power would be lost altogether. If 
the parent objected to the boy being at 
school it would be his interest that he 
should be expelled, and the boy would 
probably have uo objection. How, with 
the present ideas about other kinds of 
punishment, could discipline be main- 
tained? He did not know whether it 
had occurred to the Vice President of 
the Council to consider whether he could 
devise some substitute by which disci- 
pline would be preserved. 

Mr. DIXON said, he could not on 
this occasion go into the Lobby with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett). The Vico President of 
the Council had intimated that this was 
not a vital point, and that hon. Mem- 
bers on this question ought to be allowed 
to vote as they liked. Now, nobody in 
the House had been in more direct or 
constant communication with the work- 
ing classes and others outside the House 
on this question than he (Mr. Dixon), 
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and he wished to state that during 
the progress of the Bill through Com- 
mittee he had received no intimation 
whatever that it was the wish of the 
working classes that the clause under 
discussion should be expunged from the 
Bill, although there had been full op- 
portunity of taking the question into 
consideration, numerous meetings hav- 
ing been held in London and elsewhere 
to discuss the subject. The general 
feeling outside was so strongly in favour 
of direct compulsion, that they preferred 
compulsion in a permissive form rather 
than not to have it at all; and they re- 
garded the clause as a recognition of an 
important principle. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘for 
all or any of the following purposes’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 274; 
Noes 119: Majority 155. 


Mr. WELBY, in moving that the age 
during which boys should be liable to 
be compelled to attend school should be 
limited to, from 5 to 10 years old, said, 
that as the House had decided that 
power should be given to compel the at- 
tendance of children at school, the ques- 
tion of the limits within which that 
power was to be exercised became of the 
utmost practical importance, and he 
wished to state why he could not ap- 
prove of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in the Bill, or of the various modi- 
fications suggested. He took his stand 
on the broad ground that it was neces- 
sary that after 10 years old there should 
be absolutely no restrictions on the 
labour of boys, such as would be in- 
volved by compulsory attendance at 
school. He should confine his remarks 
to the agricultural districts, though he 
believed as strong a case might be made 
out for the towns, and he would be most 
unwilling to ask the House to accept any 
crude opinions or unsupported assertion 
of his own. The House, however, had 
at its command ample means for form- 
ing a correct judgment, through the 
labour of the Agricultural Employment 
Commissioners, and it was on their Re- 
ports that he should found his argu- 
ments. His quotations, though very 
short, would in every case, represent a 
great body of evidence, and he should 
show from them—first, the immense in- 
convenience to farmers; secondly, the 
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grievous hardship to labourers which 
would be caused by keeping their boys 
at school after 10 years old; and, thirdly, 
that such inconvenience and hardship 
were wholly unnecessary. With regard 
to the farmers, they deserved the most 
favourable consideration of the House 
not only on account of the importance of 
the due cultivation of the soil, but be- 
cause of the admirable spirit in which 
they had everywhere met the inquiries 
of the Commissioners. The Reports of 
the present Bishop of Manchester, then 
one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
and of Mr. Tremenheere, were conclu- 
sive of the desire of the farmers and 
landowners to promote education, by ex- 
cluding all children under 10 years of 
age from work. So that, as far as the 
farmers were concerned, they were quite 
ready, though at a considerable sacrifice 
to themselves, to dispense with the la- 
bour of boys up to 10 yearsold. But 
after 10 it was a very different story. 
Then, as the evidence repeatedly showed, 
a boy became of constant use upon a 
farm, and was usually employed con- 
tinuously through the whole year. But 
the case of hardship to the labourer was 
stronger still. To estimate this, let the 
House remember that after 10 a boy 
could obtain continuous employment ; 
but to insist on his attendance at school 
up to 12 or 13 years of age, even during 
the winter months, would be to deprive 
him of his yearly hiring. The farmers 
might get bigger boys to do the work; 
but the earnings of the younger ones 
would be lost to the families, and this 
would fall hardest on those large fami- 
lies of young children which wanted the 
money most. What, then, could a boy 
of 10 years old earn? There were very 
few counties in England where such a 
boy could not earn 6d.aday. Where 
he could not the rate of wages was low, 
and the money proportionately valuable. 
In some places he earned much more; 
in Berkshire, for instance, a boy of 10 
to 12 earned commonly 33. to 4s. a week, 
with 20s. to 30s., or even £2 at Michael- 
mas. In Yorkshire, boys earned 10d. 
to ls. a day, and in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland even as much as 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. a day turnip thinning. The 
earnings of a boy of 10 or 12 years 
might be taken to average one-sixth of 
the wages of his father; and frequently, 
if the father was out of work, he was 
the only bread-winner of the family: 
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and the Commissioners and the Inspec- 
tors unanimously stated that such was the 
poverty of the labouring families that 
those earnings could not possibly be 
spared. But, it might be said, this may be 
all very true and very sad, but educational 
considerations must be paramount. Was 
it then necessary, even in that point of 
view, to keep boys after 10? It would 
be generally admitted that the amount 
of education represented by the fourth 
standard of the Revised Code—that was 
the power of reading fairly, writing from 
dictation, and doing sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetic—was sufficient 
for a labourer’s child. Mr. Tremenheere 
said— 

“Tt is acknowledged on all hands that when 
once a child has been able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the fourth standard, it does not readily 
forget what it has learnt, and that a moderate 


amount of after application is sufficient to keep 
up and extend it.” 


Elementary 


The most valuable evidence on this point 
was that of the school teachers, who 
might be expected to lean in an opposite 
direction. Mr. Culley consulted 16 of 
them in Bedfordshire and 11 in Buck- 
inghamshire, and said the following 


might be taken as the answer of them 
all—‘‘ Granted a regular school attend- 
ance from five (some say six) years of 
age up to 10, a child of ordinary ability 
would be able to read and write, and 
use the first four rules of arithmetic with 
facility?’ and the school teachers of 
Northamptonshire wrote to Mr. Norman 
that there was ‘‘a singular unanimity 
of opinion” among them that, with such 
schooling as had been already described, 
a labourer’s child at 10 years old ‘‘ would 
fairly reach the fifth standard of the Re- 
vised Code.” There was plenty of evi- 
dence that their knowledge could be 
easily kept up by night schools and 
similar means which would not interfere 
with farm work. If, then, in conclusion, 
it was not necessary to keep boys after 10, 
was it wise to do so? The House must 
recollect that even permissive compul- 
sion went far beyond the principle of the 
Factory Acts, and was to be extended to 
districts which were utterly unprepared 
for it. The certainty of inconvenience 
to the farmers and hardship to the la- 
bourers had been proved; you ran the 
risk, in addition, of destroying what 
little independence and providence the 
agricultural labourer now possessed, be- 
cause to deprive him of his children’s 
Mr. Welby 
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earnings would frequently force him to 
seek the aid of charity in some shape; 
you ran the risk, too, of outstripping 
public opinion, and of causing the hos- 
tility of the very classes on whose ¢o- 
operation the success of your measure 
depended. For the sake, then, of agri- 
culture, for the sake -of struggling 
poverty, for the sake of the general ac- 
ceptance and successful working of this 
measure, let the House proceed cau- 
tiously and deal gently in this matter. 
Send the children to school at five by all 
means; keep the girls there till 12 if 
you liked; encourage the boys by every 
possible inducement to stay as long as 
they could; but do not prevent them by 
force, after they were 10 years old, from 
earning all they could towards the 
support of themselves and their little 
brothers and sisters. He would beg to 
move in page 24, line 22, to leave: out 
‘‘ children,” and insert ‘‘ boys above the 
age of five years and under the age of 
ten years, and of girls.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it might 
be convenient to the Committee, as 
several Amendments stood on the Paper 
in relation to the age at which children 
were to be compelled to attend school, 
if he stated at once the modification 
which the Government proposed to make 
in the clause. As the clause at present 
stood the school Boards were allowed 
no margin for discretion ; if the by-laws 
were to be enforced at all, they must 
embrace all children between the ages 
of 5 and 12. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
it would be better to give the districts 
themselves the discretion of fixing the 
age at which the attendance should be 
enforced. He thought, however, it was 
right that there should be a minimum 
and a maximum age, and he accordingly 
would propose, instead of the words 
‘children above the age of five years 
and under the age of twelve years,” to 
substitute “children not less than five 
nor more than thirteen years, as may be 
fixed by the by-laws.” Thirteen years 
would give a greater margin, and in 
some town districts it might be desirable 
to have extended limits. He trusted 
that Amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he was obliged 
to his right hon. Friend for having made 
this Amendment. He thought, however, 
the minimum should be fixed at six 
years instead of five years, which was 
too tender an age for compulsion. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
remind his hon. Friend that the by-laws 
must be revised by the Education De- 


partment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 22, to leave out the words ‘‘ above 
the age of five years and under the age 
of twelve years,”’ in order to insert, ‘‘ not 
less than five nor more than thirteen 
years of age, as may be fixed by the by- 
laws’ —(Mr. W. £. Forster)—instead 


thereof. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
inclined to think that the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) was a good one. There were 
many children of five years of age who, 
on account of ill-health, ought not to be 
compelled to attend school. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that that 
case was provided for. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he be- 
lieved it would be a mistake not to retain 
five as the minimum age at which com- 
pulsion might be enforced under certain 
circumstances. Many children attended 
infant schools at three. 

Mr. BAINES said, no doubt many 
children of three attended school with 
great advantage; but he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Sunderland that 
five was too tender an age for compul- 
sory attendance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
willing, if the Committee wished it, to 
make six years the minimum. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he hoped 
that care would be taken not to dis- 
courage attendance at night schools, 
which tended so much to improve the 
education of the labouring classes in 
agricultural districts. 

Mr. DIXON said, the House had been 
told that it was very unlikely that these 
compulsory clauses would be put in 
operation in the case of children under 
the age of 10. Under the Factory Act, 
however, children were worked as early 
as they could earn wages. It was right, 
then, that they should go to school early. 
But they were told that six ought to be 
substituted for five. The hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines) was of opinion 
that it was of great advantage to chil- 
dren to go to infant schools at a still 
earlier age. They knew that children 
Were often sent to school at three years, 
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and he had heard of cases where the 
children had only been 20 months old. 
Any unavoidable cause of absence would 
be admitted as an excuse. He must 
express his great disappointment that 
the Vice President of the Council should 
have consented to what he (Mr. Dixon) 
deemed a totally unnecessary alteration. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
did not believe that the slightest advan- 
tage was produced by the attendance of 
children at school at too early an age. 
They were not sent to school to learn, 
but in order to be kept out of mischief 
while the mother was at work. He did 
not think it would be well to allow school 
Boards to make compulsory laws in such 
eases. He thought that parents would 
like to keep their children at home till 
six years of age. 

Mr. MELLY said, it would be well 
that children should be sent to school 
without the intervention of the gutter, 
and without the risk of the fire at home. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said after what 
he had heard he should be in favour of 
five. 

Mr. CANDLISH moved to amend the 
Amendment, by substituting ‘‘six” for 
*¢ five.’ 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE would vote in 
favour of ‘ five,” as his experience was 
quite different from that of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish). 
He had seen children of two years old in 
infant schools, and though they could not 
be taught much book learning, and cer- 
tainly dogmatic theology would run off 
them like water off a duck’s back, yet it 
was not too early to inculcate good 
habits. It had been said that we paid 
too much attention to principles, and too 
little to habits—that though good prin- 
ciples were good things, strong con- 
firmed habits were better. Certainly, it 
was never too early to inculcate habits 
of decency, cleanliness, and order. Be- 
sides, children thus brought up learned 
more rapidly than those who had passed 
their time in the gutter. The difficulty 
was to obtain time for education without 
trenching on the time for gaining a 
living. He believed that a system of 
beginning early and ending early would 
present a solution of that difficulty, and 
that the infant school and night school 
would well supplement the ordinary 
school. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped the 
Committee would not divide. He was 
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prepared to support the proposition of 
the Government, whether it was ‘‘five’’ 
or ‘‘six,” as that was the only mode by 
which they could make real progress 
with the Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Ir. W. £. Forster) agreed 
to. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON moved in page 
24, sub-section 2, line 28, after ‘‘sub- 
jects,” to insert— 

“Or shall require any child to attend school 
on any day or occasion set apart for religious 
observance by the religious body to which his 
parent belongs.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he would sug- 
gest an Amendment, to the effect that 
the number of days on which a child 
should be required to attend school 
should be raised from 200 to 300. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
number of days’ attendance would be 
regulated by the by-laws in accordance 
with the circumstances of a district. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should say 
nothing further on the subject, as it 
appeared there was to be permissive 
compulsion, permissive school aid, and 
permissive time. 

Amendment proposed in page 24, line 
42, to leave out the words ‘ within one 
mile” and insert ‘‘not exceeding three 
miles” agreed to. 

Cotonet BRISE said, he rose to move 
as an Amendment, in page 24, after 
line 43, to insert— 

“Where there is no school Board in a schoo 
district, upon receiving a requisition from the 
managers of all public elementary schools in their 
district asking for the same compulsory powers as 
given to school Boards, together with a copy of a 
resolution to the same effect carried at a vestry 
meeting by a majority of at least two-thirds of the 
ratepayers in the same district, it shall be lawful 
for the Education Department to allow these by- 
laws to be put in force, and they shall have the 
same effect as if they were made by-laws by a 
school Board exercising powers under this Act.” 
His object wasto giveschool managers the 
power of putting the compulsory clauses 
in operation, under the conditions he 
had specified ; and though the Govern- 
ment had by a recent Amendment to 
some extent anticipated his views, he yet 
thought that it would be desirable for 
the Committee to adopt this Amend- 
ment. He was a firm advocate of the 
principle of compulsion, for his expe- 
rience had always been that the great 
impediment to the spread of education 
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was the difficulty of enforcing the chil. 
dren’s attendance. He believed that in 
the rural districts—he had no knowle 

of what might be the case in the towns 
—persons would be elected under the Act 
who would be animated by an earnest de. 
sire to carry out its compulsory provisions 
not in the mere letter of the law, but in 
the spirit of love. They would put it in 
force with discretion and forbearance, 
and so enforced there would be little 
need either of the policemen or of the 
magistrate. Cases, no doubt, would 
happen where parents neglected the 
duty they owed to God and man in the 
matter of the education of their off- 
spring, and where the children would 
have to be plucked, as brands out of the 
burning, from passing all their time in 
houses where little but foul language 
and vile habits were to be learned. But 
he was hopeful that in the main the 
population would take kindly to the 
measure. The great difficulty to con- 
tend with in his own neighbourhood were 
the ‘‘straw-plaiting”’ schools. He had 
found that the attendance at some na. 
tional schools in his district had dimi- 
nished from 100 to 35 children, and upon 
inquiry he found that 50 or 60 of them 
were huddled together in a so-called ‘“in- 
dustrial’’ school ; where under the charge 
of one old woman, they were engaged 
not in learning to read or to write, but 
in plaiting straw. In another district, 
out of 300 children, 150 were similarly 
occupied. Something, however, was to 
be attributed to the indifference with 
which Dissenters regarded these national 
schools in the management of which 
they had no share. He hoped that a 
better state of things would prevail under 
this Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, while 
sympathizing with the object of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, he must express 
a serious doubt whether the proposed 
Amendment would answer the purpose 
it was intended for. The Government 
had already consented to words which 
enabled every district that wished it to 
apply the compulsory provisions of the 
Act; but there would be considerable ob- 
jections to placing the initiative in the 
hands of the managers, and any such 
attempt on their part would be sure to 
be misunderstood. He would recom- 
mend the hon. Gentleman not to press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would propose an Amendment, Notice of 
which had been given by the noble Lord 
the Member for Cambridgeshire (Lord 
George Manners), in line 43, after 
“child,” to insert— 

«4, That the child is ten years of age, and 
holds certificates from an Inspector of having 
passed the fourth standard.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the first 

art was not consistent with the clauses 
already passed, and he should be loth to 
insert the latter words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PELL ad Mr. C. 8. Reap) pro- 
posed as an endment, in page 25, 
line 8, after ‘‘five shillings,”’ to insert 
“including costs.” He thought the Act 
would work better without any uncer- 
tainty in that respect. The penalties 
might otherwise become excessive, and 
might bring the parents to the verge of 
distress. He would also like to know 
how often the penalty could be imposed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he con- 
curred in the spirit of the Amendment. 
His experience led him to think that the 
whole question of costs, as regarded con- 
viction for small offences, would require 
reconsidering. When acting as a ma- 
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gistrate he had often felt the hardship 
of the present system. He, however, 
did not think the words suggested by 


the hon. Member would answer. He 
would suggest that the limit should be 
fixed at 10s. instead of 5s., for he was 
afraid that it would often happen that 
the costs could not be brought within 
the limit proposed by the Amendment. 

Mr. DIXON said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
Amendment as it stood; otherwise the 
result would be that the fine would never 
be less than 5s. It happened only the 
other day that a girl, 12 years of age, was 
fined 1s. or 2s. for some trifling offence, 
and 13s. costs. The latter could not be 
paid by the father, and the little one was 
sentenced to go to prison for 10 days. 
The Committee should be careful to 
guard against the possibility of such a 
thing happening under this Bill. He 
felt sure that with heavy costs in addi- 
tion to a penalty compulsion would cease 
m many districts. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that even for the most trivial offence the 
costs were seldom less than 8s. 6d., and 
the magistrates had no power to remit 
them unless they had put into operation 
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the Act for the payment of magistrates’ 
clerks by fixed salary. He regretted 
that that wise and just Act was not more 
generally adopted. He should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would give 
them some more definite information as 
to the probable manner of the operation 
of this clause, because he saw great diffi- 
culties in the way of it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not answer the hon. Baronet’s question at 
present, nor until by-laws had been sug- 
gested by various districts. Officers 
would probably be appointed to warn 
the parents of every child who was ab- 
sent from school; but magisterial autho- 
rity would not be brought to bear until 
warnings were found to be ineffectual. 
With regard to the particular question 
before the Committee, he would suggest 
the words, ‘‘ not to exceed such amount 
as with costs will amount to five shil- 
lings.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
approved of the Amendment. Nothing 
would more impede the working of the 
clause than making the penalty too high, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Ir. W. E. Forster) agreed 
to. 


Mr. DIXON said, he would beg to 
move, in page 25, line 4, to leave out 
from ‘‘laid”’ to the end of the clause, 
and insert ‘‘sanctioned by the Education 
Department.”’ As the clause stood by- 
laws could not come into operation ex- 
cept during the sitting of Parliament, 
and consequently a delay of six months 
might occur. The power of sanctioning 
these by-laws during the Recess might 
safely be conferred on the Education 
Department, which he felt assured would 
exercise it so discreetly that the subse- 
quent laying of the by-laws on the Table 
of the House would be a mere matter of 
form. In Birmingham and other large 
towns the by-laws probably would not 
be framed till after the close of next 
Session, and consequently this part of 
the Bill would be a dead letter till Par- 
liament met in 1872. It was to remove 
this inconvenience that he proposed the 
Amendment. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would support the Amendment. It ap- 
peared to him very doubtful whether 
Parliament ought to be troubled at all 
with these by-laws. Parliament would 
be a bad judge while the Education De- 
partment would be a competent judge. 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought that 


after the necessary sanction was given 
by the Education Department the by- 
laws should be laid before Parliament 
in the annual Report. With that con- 
dition he supported the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this Pro- 
viso was inserted because it was con- 
sidered that Parliament might like to 
keep the control in its own hands. He 
did not think there would be any edu- 
cational advantage in retaining the 
Proviso. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, he was of 
opinion some Proviso ought to be made 
for the improvement of the by-laws. 

Viscount SANDON said, there was 
no Proviso in the clause for the publica- 
tion of the by-laws in the locality where 
they were to operate. He thought each 
locality ought to have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion as to the desira- 
bility of adopting the compulsory clauses 
of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
undertake to carry out the noble Lord’s 
suggestion, and would insert words in 
the clause to carry out the object aimed 
at by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon). 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mer. ACLAND said, he wished to ask 
if the legal expenses connected with the 
drawing up of by-lawsin each locality 
could be avoided ? 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought it a 
serious omission, that although the school 
Boards might force children to attend 
school, the Bill did not empower them 
to compel those parents of such children 
who. were able to pay the school fees. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
consider the various suggestions that had 
been made. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought 
there should be a summary mode of re- 
covering fees. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he wished 
to know whether blindness or deafness 
was to be held as a reasonable excuse for 
non attendance under this clause? He 
thought that a clause should be brought 
up on the Report providing for the edu- 
cation of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he proposed, on 
the Report, to move words making it 
clear that the school Boards might de- 
vote part of the funds at their disposal 
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to the education of the deaf and bling, 
He would suggest some such plan ag 
giving the master £2 per annum extra 
for undertaking the extra duty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was ag 
anxious as anyone for the education of 
those persons, but he doubted whether g 
general Education Bill was the place to 
make such provision. He would find 
out whether the power referred to by 
the hon. Member who spoke last was 
given to the school Board by the Bill, 
and if not, he would endeavour to con. 
sider favourably the hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 66 (Application of small en. 
dowments). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER in moving in 
page 25, line 25, to leave out ‘‘1868,” 
and insert ‘‘ 1869,” said, the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 did not apply to 
endowed schools in receipt of a Parlia- 
mentary Grant, and it was proposed now 
to give power to the Governing Body of 
such endowments as did not come within 
the scope of last year’s Act to submit 
schemes if they thought their endow- 
ments should not be applied to the re- 
duction of the rates or taxes. 

Mr. PARKER said, he hoped the 
Educational Department would have full 
power to prevent the application of these 
endowments for relieving the ratepayer, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made, in Clause 66, page 
25, line 27, after ‘‘ Act,” to insert asa 
separate paragraph— 

“A certificate of the Education Department 
that a school was at the commencement of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, in receipt of an an- 
nual Parliamentary Grant shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of that fact for all purposes.”—(Mr. IV. E. 
Forster.) 

Mr. PELL said, the Committee was 
aware that the Education Department at 
present treated endowments made by 
persons still living as subscriptions; but 
in the case of an endowment made bya 
person deceased the Government Grant 
was denied to the school when the en- 
dowment and the grant resulting from 
examination amounted to 15s. per head 
of the average attendance; and in this 
way the endowment would really be used 
to relieve the Consolidated Fund. The 
clause as it stood at present would com- 
pel voluntary schools to give up their 
endowments and to become rate-sup- 
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rted. schools, and would prohibit rate- 
supported schools from accepting the as- 
sistance ofendowments. The amount of 
the endowment withdrawn would have 
to be made up asa charge on real pro- 
erty by means of an education rate. 
The clause would also prevent the for- 
mation of united school districts where 
any of the schools in the districts held 
endowments. The subject was a very 
important one, because in Leicestershire 
alone the school endowments for educa- 
tional purposes under £100 per annum 
were 91 in number, producing an average 
of £16 per annum for each parish, be- 
sides three or four additional endow- 
ments given by the Dissenters. Under 


these circumstances, he begged leave to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 25, line 27, after the word “ Act,” to 
add the words ‘ Provided always, That for all the 
purposes of this Act and of the Parliamentary 
Grant, any endowment of a school applied by 
school managers of a public elementary school to 
educational purposes contemplated by this Act, 
shall be treated by the Education Department as 
subscriptions, and if so applied by a school Board, 
such endowment shall be treated by the Educa- 
tion Department as funds raised out of rates.”— 
(Ur. Pell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member ought 
really to have been brought forward as 
a clause in place of the clause in the Bill. 
The clause of the Government proposed 
to enable the Governing Body of a school 
to make any suggestions as to what 
should be done with its endowments ; 
but if the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber were adopted, and their endowments 
were to be absolutely applied to the re- 
duction of the rates, the clause might as 
well be struck out, because no discretion 
whatever would be left to the Governing 
Body. He confessed he looked forward. 
to these old endowments being appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing edu- 
cation of a superior character for the 
more clever boys in the school ; but he 
had no desire at the present moment to 
anticipate this question, which would 
have to be discussed in Parliament when 
the Code came to be considered. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) would accept the Amendment. 
Its object was to prevent a parish from 
being deprived of its property. He knew 
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a case where a clergyman in a country 
parish persuaded his parishioners to have 
an endowment for giving a dole of bread 
changed in its application so as to be 
available for educational purposes. The 
result was that the Education Board 
diminished its grant by the amount so 
realized. 

Mr. DIXON said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not accept the 
Amendment. It would be most unjust 
to apply these endowments towards the 
reduction of the rates. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he would 
point out, as the original founder of the 
endowment had appropriated that por- 
tion of his property for benevolent pur- 
poses, it was unfair again to tax the pro- 
perty by means of a rate. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Pell) would be 
content with having raised the question 
and would not press his Amendment, to 
which it was impossible that the Govern- 
ment could assent. 

Mr. PELL said, he wished to know 
what was to become of these small en- 
dowments. He should not be doing his 
duty if he did not press the matter to a 
division. 

Mr. ACLAND said, the endowments 
would be dealt with by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member were rejected. 
He (Mr. Acland) was trustee of two 
schools which had been struggling for 
years past to get properly managed. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 23; 
Noes 103: Majority 80. 
* ~~ ordered to stand part of the 


Clauses 67 to 80, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 81 (Parliamentary Grant to 
public school only). 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he would beg 
to move, in page 27, line 36, after 
“* Act,” to insert— 

“Nor to any school which is not in receipt 
of an annual Parliamentary grant at the date of 
the passing of this Act, unless it is a school pro- 
vided by a school Board.” 

So long as religion was taught within 
secular schools religion was practically 
being taught by means of Parliamentary 
Grants. This was contrary to the prin- 
ciple so stoutly and nobly maintained by 
the Government last year when they re- 
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solved that the funds of the disendowed 
Trish Church should not be applied by 
way of concurrent endowment. If fur- 
ther denominational schools were brought 
into existence by this Bill, Parliament 
would be adopting this year a principle 
which last year they repudiated. Be- 
sides, to do so was to commit a mistake 
in policy. The country might very well 
accept things as they were, and acquiesce 
in the continuance to existing schools of 
the grants they now enjoyed. But the 
grant of public money to new denomina- 
tional schools would cause irritation both 
throughout the country and in Parlia- 
ment. By the 14th clause the Govern- 
ment excluded creeds, catechisms, and 
formularies, thereby reflecting the mind 
of Parliament. The Amendment was in 
harmony with the spirit of that clause, 
and was made with no hostility to the Bill, 
though the feelings of the Nonconformists, 
who were at least a moiety of the peo- 
ple, had not been conciliated—he might 
almost say they had been outraged—on 
this question. He hoped even now that 
the Government would accept his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“nor to any school which is not in receipt of an 
annual Parliamentary Grant at the date of the 
passing of this Act, unless it is a school provided 
by a school Board.”—(Mr. Candlish.) 


Mr. DIXON said, he would support 
the Amendment. He hoped that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Candlish) would go to 
a Division in order that the country 
might clearly understand the position 
which his party occupied in reference to 
the question. Although there was no 
hope of the principle embodied in the 
Amendment being carried, for the Com- 
mittee had already decided against it, 
he wished to enter a formal protest 
against what he considered to be the 
erroneous and mistaken policy adopted 
by the Government in this Bill. He 
objected not merely to giving Parlia- 
mentary Grants to new schools to be 
hereafter erected upon the voluntary or 
denominational principle, but also to the 
increase of Parliamentary Grants to ex- 
isting denominational schools. There 
existed a wide-spread feeling of disap- 
pointment throughout the country on 
this subject, and it was thought that the 
result of the adoption of the present 
policy would be an increase of grants to 
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Roman Catholic schools, and especial 
to Roman Catholic schools in Ireland, 
The voice of the country was rising, and 
he felt it to be his duty to warn the 
House against the policy they were 
about to pursue, for it would create re. 
ligious dissensions which would benefit 
neither religion nor education. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, while re. 
gretting that he was so frequently com. 
pelled to differ from the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish), he could 
not but acknowledge the desire exhibited 
both by his hon. Friend and the hon, 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
to promote the cause of religious educa. 
tion. He hoped the Committee would 
excuse him if he did not go over the ar- 
guments which he had had more than one 
opportunity of enforcing, and he would 
refer hon. Members to what he had al- 
ready said in regard to what was called 
‘concurrent endowment.’’ Now they 
did not consider they were giving grants 
to sectarian schools. The money that 
was continued to schools in which there 
was sectarian teaching was not given to 
sectarianism, but for the support of the 
secular element. If efficiency was not 
supplied by voluntary action, of course 
it would be understood that the assist- 
ance of the State would be withheld. 
They had got off the religious question, 
and, important as it was, he hoped they 
would not get on to it again. Rates had 
now come to be looked on as a more 
serious matter than at first, and there 
would be a considerable increase in them 
if they threw up the voluntary assist- 
ance. Besides, there were throughout 
the country many voluntary schools which 
received no Parliamentary aid, but which 
gave some kind of education to vast num- 
bers of children. He would be glad to see 
such schools made places where a really 

ood and efficient secular education would 

e given, and this would mean an immense 
saving in the rates. But all hope of 
this would disappear if the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend was accepted. He 
thought that as a matter of justice, per 
sons who preferred schools where what 
was called sectarian teaching was given 
as well as secular, ought not on that 
account to be deprived of their share of 
the public taxes. It would be a mockery 
to call for voluntary action to supply the 
deficiency of education, and yet refuse 
any assistance from Parliament. As to 
the remark that the clause was contrary 
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to the principle of the Bill, he might be 
permitted at once to state what the 
principle was. It was to bring within 
reach of every cottage in the kingdom a 
good secular education. It had never 
been his principle, or that of the Go- 
yernment, to decide by any regulations 
of the Ministry or even of that House 
exactly what kind of education that 
should be. If they attained an efficient 
secular education they would have effected 
the object they had in view whether it 
was accompanied or not by any specific 
form of denominational education. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, it 
was plain that the country had declared 
against the denominational system, how- 
ever his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) might hesitate to accept that 
verdict. It had been said that they only 
paid for secular results. But could these 
different schools exist without the Par- 
liamentary Grant? If not, then the 
money was a real payment for religious 
instruction. They should give children 
a good secular education in order to 
enable them to make a wise choice 
in regard to religion. The country con- 
demned the system of supporting sect- 
arian education by Parliamentary 
Grants because they perceived that such 
a system of education created separation 
where unity ought to exist, because it 
led to waste in an administrative point 
of view; because it was willing to pay 
for all religious systems indifferently, 
being therein immoral from a religious 
point of view ; and because it was a sys- 
tem which was retrograde from a Liberal 
point of view. He could not help feel- 
ing that the measure they were discuss- 
ing was not so much a Bill as a bundle 
of permissions. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
regarded it as a somewhat strange cir- 
cumstance that the country, if holding 
such opinions as those referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
should not have given any expression to 
them during the two or three months 
that this measure had been before the 
House. He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that at the present moment 
something like 6,000 denominational 
schools existed in connection with the 
Church of England without receiving 
Parliamentary Grants. When the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
declared he spoke on behalf of the Dis- 
senters, who numbered one moiety of 
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the population of the country, he begged 
leave to say he doubted the accuracy of: 
the hon, uptionen’s figures. At all 
events, the House would, no doubt, be 
glad if the hon. Member, when they 
came to discuss the Census Bill, would 
furnish them with some proof of the 
statement, and render some aid in solving 
the question as to the relative numbers 
of Churchmen and Dissenters. The hon. 
Member said that the country was 
against the extension of the denomi- 
national system; but that House repre- 
sented the country, and the great ma- 
jority of Members were in favour of this 
system. He would support the Govern- 
ment, in the belief that it was the fixed 
determination of the country to afford 
fair play to the maintenance and legiti- 
mate extension of voluntary schools. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not 
support the Amendment, because he 
thought that the Bill gave the greatest 
liberty to all persons in the’ country to 
establish what character of school they 
pleased They might establish a de- 
nominational school, or an undenomi- 
national school—that was, a school in 
which no sectarian teaching was given, 
but in which the Bible was read—or 
they might, under Clause 82, have a 
school in which no religious instruction 
was given. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he would 
vote for the Amendment, but on a prac- 
tical ground, and not for the reasons 
which the hon. Member for Sunderland 
had given, as he should be sorry to see 
the question of religious instruction 
again brought under discussion. He 
was ready to support all voluntary schools 
now in existence, but, he was not pre- 
pared to establish new voluntary schools. 
His firm opinion was that the Bill would 
never come into proper operation until 
school Boards were established through- 
out the country, and he did not wish to 
see one school pitted against another in 
the same parish. It was only by a 
common feeling that they could secure 
the best system of school education. 


Question put, “‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 70; 
Noes 190: Majority 120. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
now to propose the following addition to 
the clause :— 
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“No Parliamentary Grant out of such moneys 
shall be made in aid of building, enlarging, im- 
proving, or fitting up any elementary school, 
except in pursuance of a memorial duly signed 
and containing the information required by the 
Education Department for enabling them to de- 
cide on the application, and sent to the Education 
Department on or before the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy.” 


Elementary 


This was in accordance with the intima- 
tion made by his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government some weeks 
ago, and to which much allusion had 
been made in the debates. He had only, 
in addition, to say that the remarks 
made by some hon. Members when the 
rating clauses were under discussion led 
them to consider whether any assistance 
could be given in regard to buildings, 
not so much in the form of grants as of 
loans, to meet the case of districts where 
the rates would be felt more than in 
other places. He was therefore pre- 
pared, on the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Melly), to bring up on the Report an 
alteration in Clause 49. At present that 
clause contemplated giving power to the 
school Board to borrow from the Public 
Loan Commissioners, and to spread the 
payment of loans over a series of years 
not exceeding 30. It was stated that 
this would involve an annual charge 
of 6 per cent, but that was rather an 
exaggeration. It would, however, imply 
53 per cent, and therefore they now pro- 
posed to alter that clause so as to in- 
crease 30 to 50 years, and to put in the 
clause that the money might be bor- 
rowed at 3} per cent, which would make 
an annual charge of about £4 6s. per 
cent. He believed this would be a 
greater assistance to school Boards 
than if the building grants had been 
continued. The building grants had 
hitherto been only about one-fifth of the 
expenses, and in towns where it was 
difficult to obtain land it was not even so 
much as one-fifth. At the same time, 
while making the terms of loan very ad- 
vantageous, he should think it right to in- 
sert in the clause that the building must 
meet the approval of the Education De- 
ment. He moved, in line 36, after 
‘“‘Act”’ to insert as a separate paragraph, 
the words of his Amendment. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
approved of the Amendment in. sub- 
stance; but thought it would give an 
unfair advantage to the rate-paid schools. 
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The great charge which had always been 
preferred against the present system 
was, that it only helped those places 
which helped themselves, while it en- 
tirely neglected those districts which 
were unable to help themselves. That 
was the very charge which he brought 
against this Bill. The rich districts of 
the country, which were already well 
provided with schools, were to be as- 
sisted, whilst Bethnal Green, White. 
chapel, and the other destitute districts 
which most needed schools, would have 
to provide them out of the rates, and 
thus a heavy burden would be cast upon 
the ratepayers of those districts. That 
was, in his opinion, a mistake. The 
only way in which they could truly bring 
home education to the doors of every 
child would be to make the rates light; 
otherwise the people, in course of time, 
when they began to groan under their 
load of taxation, would curse the day 
upon which the Bill was passed. In 
order to continue the power, which the 
Education Board now possessed, of mak- 
ing grants towards the expenses of build- 
ing, enlarging, repairing, and fitting 
up schools and teachers’ residences, he 
would move, in the last two lines, to 
leave out the words ‘‘on or before the 
thirty-first day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy.” 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
was glad to find that the noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Montagu) had at length 
awoke to the importance of the rating 
question. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had hitherto displayed such a pas- 
sion for denominationalism that he at 
one time thought they were prepared 
to throw overboard their old love, local 
taxation. He was glad, however, to 
find that this was not to be the case. 
The Vice President of the Council had 
told them that if they lowered the rates 
they would ruin the denominational 
schools — in fact, the issue that had 
been laid before them by that right 
hon. Gentleman was, that the rates were 
to be kept up in the country as a protec- 
tive duty on denominational schools. 
[‘* Oh, oh!” and “No, no!] The ques- 
tion had undoubtedly been put upon 
that ground by the Vice President of the 
Council, and it was a fair issue, which 
the country would understand. Now, 
he ventured to say that, although hon. 
Gentleman opposite might care very 
much about denominationalism, their 
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constituents, whether in town or country, 
would care a great deal more about the 
yates. Would they save anything by 
the money contributed in voluntary 
subscriptions? On the contrary, about 
£500,000 was raised yearly by sub- 
scriptionin aid of denominational schools; 
but they were going to impose a burden 
of millions of money upon the country 
in the shape of rates, which were to 
form a protective duty on denomina- 
tional schools. What, in short, was 
roposed to be done was to purchase 
this £500,000 at the cost of some 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000. That cer- 
tainly was not a very economical trans- 
action. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
wished to state that he had never said, 
and he was quite sure the Committee 
never understood him to say, that he 
was opposed to any reduction of the 
rate in order to keep up a protective 
duty in favour of voluntary schools. He 
was perfectly sure his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) could not 
find any words of his which ought to 
give such an impression. What occurred 
was this — As the Bill stood at present 
there was a protection in favour of the 


rated schools, because they would be 
built out of public money; and as he 
understood the proposition before the 
Committee, at the time, to be that assist- 
ance should be given to the rated and 
not to the voluntary schools, he said 
that would be an increased protection in 


favour of the rated schools. His hon. 
and learned Friend nodded assent. Well, 
then, how could his hon. and learned 
Friend say that, because he was not in 
favour of giving increased protection to 
rated schools he wished to establish pro- 
tection in favour of voluntary schools ? 
He would leave the Committee to judge 
of that matter. With regard to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu), though it was only to 
strike out two lines, the effect would be 


_to nullify the whole clause. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. MELLY said, that the reason 


why he was opposed to the giving up of 


the building grants, that they gave the 
Education Department a guarantee that 
the schools would be well built. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
hoped the clause, as amended, would be 
reprinted before the Report was taken. 
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Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, 
that he had seen it stated in a news- 
paper that one person had subscribed 
£10,000 to the building fund, and an- 
other had subscribed £5,000. He had 
no objection to that. A period of six 
months should be given to the rate- 
aided schools for the purpose of securing 
assistance. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 82 (Conditions of annual Par- 
liamentary Grant). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
propose, in page 27, line 40, after 
* being,”’ to insert— 

“ And shall, amongst other matters, provide that 
after the thirty-first day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one— 

“‘(1.) Such grant shall not be made in respect 
of any instruction in religious subjects ; 

“(2.) Such grant shall not for any year exceed 
the income of the school for that year which was 


derived from sources other than the Parliamentary 
Grant.” 


He would combine that Amendment 
with other words to be moved at the 
end of the clause—to the effect that such 
conditions should not give any prefer- 
ence or advantage to any school on the 
ground that it was, or was not, pro- 
vided by a school Board. These three 
propositions, taken together, were in- 
tended to carry out views which had 
been repeatedly expressed—namely, that 
they would insert in this¥clause a Pro- 
viso that the Parliamentary Grant should 
not be given for religious instruction. 
He should have to explain, in drawing 
up the Code, how that would be enforced. 
At present the Parliamentary Grant was 
given in two forms. One payment was 
for results, to be ascertained by exami- 
nation, and these results being secular 
in their nature the payment was for 
secular objects. The other mode in 
which payment was given was for at- 
tendance, and that, too, might be said 
to be for a secular object. But persons 
looking into the matter very strictly 
might consider the attendance to be for 
religious as well as secular instruction, 
and, therefore, to carry out the sub-section 
strictly they would be obliged to frame 
the Code in such a manner as to pre- 
vent any misconception on that head. 
The next sub-section was to show that 
the grant, notwithstanding any increase 
which was looked forward to, should not 
be more than the income of the school 
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from other sources. He should after- 
wards move words in order to carry out 
the understanding, that no advantage or 
preference should be given to schools 
on the ground that they were, or were 
not, provided by a school Board. 

Mr. G. 0. TREVELYAN said, that 
he had never hitherto ventured to ad- 
dress the House on any question to 
which he had not given special recent 
study; but that this question was inti- 
mately connected with the motives that 
induced every man in the House to 
choose his faith and his party, and that 
no one could be considered a fit repre- 
sentative who could not give his reason 
for the course he was going to take. 
This was the very first opportunity that 
the House had enjoyed of declaring 
itself upon the reason why the Bill was 
so much regarded on the other side of 
the House, and why it was received with 
such suspicion on his side of the House. 
When he and his Friends called them- 
selves uncompromising advocates of un- 
sectarian education, they must hold 
themselves prepared to show that the 
changes they advocated were not only 
tenable in theory, but could be put into 
panier at once. The Government might 

ave thoroughly satisfied the advocates 
of unsectarian education. They might 
have brought in a scheme of secular 
education, or they might have brought 
in a comprehensive scheme of unsecta- 
rian education by means of school Boards 
throughout the country. He was very 
sorry that such an opportunity should 
have been lost of spreading throughout 
the rural districts of England the sense 
of responsibility and public duty. The 
Government should likewise have taken 
the training Colleges for masters out of 
the hands of the denominations into the 
custody of the nation. Another course 
still remained to the Government. The 
might have found some satisfactory defi- 
nition for undenominational schools, and 
have applied that definition to all rate- 
founded schools, and then encouraged all 
schools to make themselves at once rate- 
supported and undenominational. The 
Government had taken half that scheme. 
They decided that undenominational 
schools should be the schools of the 
future, and then they offered a premium 
to denominational schools to assist them 
in the competition with those places of 
education which they had just now deli- 
berately recommended to the nation as 
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models. What he wanted to impress 
upon the Committee was that this ex- 
tension of the denominational grant was 
not part of the Bill, but was a parasitical 
growth, which ought never to have at- 
tached to it, and which ought now to be 
cut off. This principle was attached to 
the seheme in order to pass the Bill. 
In pursuing the course which he did he 
hoped he should not be considered either 
squeamish or Quixotic. Private Mem- 
bers stood in a much happier position 
than Members of the Government, for 
they were justified in voting for the Bill 
under protest, at a future time oppos- 
ing the increased a but it would 
be the duty of the Government to press 
forward the increased grants, for which 
every Member of the Government would 
be. bound to vote, however much it 
might be against the Liberal creed. He 
was not prepared to incur such an obli- 
gation. Hon. Members might think 
that he held these opinions somewhat 
strongly; but it must be remembered 
that politicians of his standing formed 
their beliefs and aspirations during the 
Irish Church agitation of 1868, and 
during that — Scotland and Wales, 
and many of the large towns of Eng- 
land, pronounced against denominational 


education. That election was, in large , 


portions of the country, a crusade in 


favour of religious equality. Very great ' 


was the responsibility of confusing ideas 
of right and wrong by repudiating de- 
nominational ascendancy in Ireland, and 
then pouring out the public money like 
water in favour of denominational edu- 
cation. He wished to know what they 
would do in Scotland next year, for 
surely they could not force a denomina- 
tional education upon the country against 
the votes of five-sixths of the unofficial 
Scotch Members. On the other hand, 
should they sacrifice their consistency, 
and allow Scotland to be ahead in the 
race? And then, what were they going 
to do in Ireland? Large subscriptions 
had been made by the Catholics to sup- 
port their system, and if the Government 
sought to face the most denominational 
of all religions with a disjointed policy 
and an utter absence of any leading 
ae he trembled for the result. 

e had not said enough to express the 
feelings of those who were anxious to 
see the Liberal party kept together not 
for the purpose of securing place, but 
to carry out great Liberal measures on 
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eat Liberal principles. He believed, 
es the experience of last year, that 
they need not have been afraid of pass- 
ing this measure through “another 
place,” for they had proved that if they 
were willing they were able to carry 
through that place a great Liberal mea- 
sure without infringing Liberal prin- 
ciples. And he must say that they re- 
garded too much the wishes of the Church 
of England in this matter, on account of 
what it had done for education. They 
acknowledged that when the country 
neglected its duty the Church took up the 
question. The Dissenters were blamed 
for not having done as much; but they 
had first to pay for the education of 
their ministers and provide houses and 
chapels, while the Church of England had 
at the commencement £5,000,000 to hel 
them in the competition. Still, thoug 
the Church did great things, that was no 
reason for deferring to its views so far 
as to spoil a great system of national edu- 
cation. ‘For these reasons he felt bound 
to oppose the addition to the clause as 
proposed by the Vice President of the 
Council and this was why he had taken the 
_— step of leaving the Government. 
e knew that in political circles a sub- 
ordinate who left the Government was 
regarded as occupying a very undignified 
osition, and one which would be at- 
tended with almost fatal consequences to 
his future career. But there was some- 
thing which was stronger than self- 
interest or fear of ridicule, and it was 
therefore impossible, when something of 
value was at stake, to vote straight in the 
teeth of one’s creed. He acknowledged 
the pure and patriotic intentions of the 
Government, and respected their inten- 
tions, as every Member of the party 
still did, and as he hoped they would do 
for many years to come. He felt most 
acutely the accusations of presumption 
which would be freely brought against 
him, and nobody could be aware how 
deeply he regretted the necessity of 
putting himself in opposition to the 
Vice President of the Council except 
that right hon. Gentleman. But, after 
all, a man must shape his conduct ac- 
cording to his standard of right and 
wrong; and at this crisis of principle 
he felt that he could not rank himself 
against his own convictions. 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: It is im- 
possible not to admire the sincerity of 
conviction of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for the Border Burghs. He has 
given the highest proof of the import- 
ance which he attaches to the question 
before us; nevertheless, he deals with 
this Bill as if it were one for the poli- 
tical education, instead of for the ele- 
mentary education of the people. Nei- 
ther he, nor any advanced Liberal, 
has ventured to exclude denominational 
schools from the national system which 
we are about to establish. It would be 
impossible to do so, for they form the 
staple of our educational appliances, on 
which £20,000,000 have been spent in the 
last 30 years. He tolerates them as 
they are, and says if we give them no 
more aid they will undergo a painless 
extinction. I could understand their 
exclusion, but not their acceptance as 
part of a national system on such terms. 
To allow them to form part of our school 
system, with an expiring vitality, or with 
such want of energy that, like paupers, 
they would fall on the rates ath be ab- 
sorbed, would be unworthy of the nation. 
If we take these schools they must be 
rendered efficient, and this increased 
secular efficiency is the object of the 
augmented grants. Allow me to com- 
mend denominational schools in another 
point of view, for their evils should not 
alone be considered. There is no edu- 
cational subject on which we on this 
side of the House are so united, as the 
necessity for compulsory education. Well, 
I know of no country in Europe in which 
compulsion has been effectively carried 
out, without a large infusion of denomi- 
national teaching. Holland is most ad- 
vanced in her school system, which is 
practically secular, and for this very 
reason she has been unable to pass a 
compulsory law. Compulsion, in its very 
essence, involves resistance, and that be- 
comes too strong for you, if you fight 
with men’s religious convictions when 
they believe that religion should be 
taught at school. Prussia and Switzer- 
land have compulsory laws, because the 
former has a denominational and the 
latter a separate confessional system of 
teaching. America, which has its reli- 
gion of that neutral tint that my Friends 
near me admire so much, has failed in 
compulsion, because the religious bodies 
have not co-operated with her eom- 
mon school system. Baden is the only 
exception which occurs to me; but 
even there, if I had time, I could bring 
proofs in favour of my argument. Hence 
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denominational schools, instead of being 
opponents, are powerful auxiliaries of 
compulsory education. The Bill as it 
stands pays only for secular results, takes 
ample safeguards for conscience, and by 
securing a proper efficiency, both in rate 
and denominational schools, commences 
the new relations of the State to elemen- 
tary education, in a fair and promising 
connection, worthy of the practical cha- 
racter of this nation. 

Mr. RICHARD gaid, that he had 
not hitherto taken any part in the discus- 
sions on the clauses of the Bill in Com- 
mittee, partly because the cacoethes lo- 
quendi was not so strong upon him as it 
was on some hon. Gentlemen, but prin- 
cipally because the House, having lis- 
tened to him with great patience and 
kindness while expounding his views on 
the subject at considerable length, when 
moving his Amendment on the Speaker 
leaving the Chair, he thought he could 
best testify his gratitude for that indul- 
gence by not obtruding himself too often 
again upon its attention. Buthe wished 
to say a few words on the question of 
the extension of the denominational sys- 
tem that had been raised in the able 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan). 
On that point he believed the Govern- 
ment had been playing into the hands 
of their adversaries, Not that he had 
any fault whatever to find with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They were con- 
tending for principles which they had 
always consistently upheld, and on be- 
half of which they had done valiant 
battle in the discussions on the Irish 
Church during the last Session of Par- 
liament, for he contended with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) that the samg principles were 
involved in this discussion as were in- 
volved in those discussions. No one 
could blame the hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side for eagerly accepting what was 
offered them bythe Government measure, 
seeing that it was more, he ventured to 
say, than they had in their most san- 
guine moments dared to expect. Per- 
haps, he ought not to say that they had 
accepted it eagerly. They were too well 
versed in party tactics to do that. There 
was for atime a little make-believe hesi- 
tation on the pretence of great sacrifices 
being required of them. But that did 
not last long. After a brief interval of 
‘coy, reluctant, amorous delay,’’ they 
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had at length rushed oa into 
the open arms of the Vice President of 
the Council, and had been clasped in a 
fond embrace not without a considerable 
effusion of tender sentiment on either 
side, a spectacle which would perhaps 
have more touched the feelings of some 
of them on that side of the House if 
they had not suspected that in that fond 
embrace their interests were being be- 
trayed. Nor could they much censure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for having 
spoken so much of the concessions they 
were making, since that also was a boast 
put in their mouth by the First Minister 
of the Crown. He had heard of an ad- 
vocate who had pleaded the cause of 
his client so eloquently, expatiated with 
such moving pathos on his virtues and 
wrongs, that the man himself, being in 
Court, burst into tears, and declared that 
he had no conception before how excel- 
lent and ill-used a person he was. That 
was the service which the Prime Minis- 
ter had rendered to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He had made them conscious 
of their own virtues. He had told them 
of the generous concessions they were 
making, while, he added, there were no 
corresponding concessions on the part 
of the Nonconformists—though what 


concessions the Nonconformists were ex- | 


pected to make, or indeed could make, 
seeing they had never — any 
exceptional privileges on this or any 
other subject, he was, he confessed, 
wholly at a loss to conceive. Be that 
as it might, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not slow to take the hint of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and ever since he 
spoke had shown their determination no 
longer ‘‘to blush unseen.” But what 
were these large concessions? Not the 
Conscience Clause, for that had been 
conceded in principle years ago; partly 
because it was the only condition on 
which they could receive grants from 
the Privy Council, and partly also, he 
admitted, because many of the clergy 
had beeome so far liberal as to acknow- 
ledge the monstrous absurdity and in- 
justice of compelling the children of 

onconformist parents to learn and re- 
cite forms and catechisms which they 
could not repeat without uttering a fla- 
grant and deliberate falsehood. "What 
other concession was there? Not the 
exclusion of catechisms and formularies 
from the rate-founded schools, for they 
had not conceded that. On the contrary, 
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they had resisted it ; had spoken against 
it and voted against it. 6 right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon- 
shire (Sir Stafford Northcote), in moving 
his Amendment on that subject, advert- 
ing to the objections of the Nonconform- 
ists to the Bill, had recommended the 
Vice President of the Council—not in 
so many words, certainly, but such was 
the substance and purport of his recom- 
mendation—to throw the Nonconformists 
overboard. A more superfluous piece 
of advice was never given to any man. 
That was precisely what the right hon. 
Gentleman had done. He had thrown the 
whole body of Nonconformists overboard. 
“No, no:”] Why, was there a single 

onconformist body in England and 
Wales who had notin some form or other 
pronounced in a most emphatic manner 
against the Government scheme in its 
present form? He would first take the 
— and influential body of Wes- 
eyan Methodists, never held to be ex- 
treme on matters of this sort. What 
did his hon. Friend the Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. M‘Arthur) tell them a 
few days after the Prime Minister had 
laid the new version of the measure be- 
fore the House and the country? He 
told them that three Committees, a 
gua by the Wesleyan Body to take 

e matter into consideration, met and 
strongly condemned the proposed increase 
of aid to voluntary schools. There was 
an ancient and important representative 
body of Nonconformists known as the 
Deputies of the Three Denominations of 
Protestant Dissenters, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, and Baptist. They also met 
under the presidency of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. Reed), 
and had condemned the new proposals 
of the Government because they left the 
religious teaching to be decided by 
local Boards, and extended the denomi- 
national system. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland had presented 
a Petition from the Baptist Union, re- 
presenting, as he stated, some 2,000 
churches, utterly rejecting the new 
scheme of the Government. He had 
himself, little more than a week ago, 
presented a Petition from the Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, representing between 2,000 
and 3,000 churches, in which they ob- 
jected to the liberty given to teachers to 
give sectarian teaching, and to the in- 
crease of grants to denominational 
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schools. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Anglesea had presented a Petition 
from the powerful body of Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, representing, as the 
Preamble of the Petition stated, 240,000 
persons, in which they declared them- 
selves deeply dissatisfied with the Amend- 
ments of the Government. He had pre- 
sented Petitions to the same effect from 
large associations of Independent and 
Baptist churches in North and South 
Wales. There had been two special 
Nonconformist Committees, representing 
various bodies of Dissenters, appointed 
to watch the progress of the measure— 
one in London, the other in Birming- 
ham. The former passed resolutions 
declaring that the last Amendments of 
the Government did not make any con- 
cessions to the legitimate demands of 
Nonconformists; but, on the contrary, 
erg the exceptionable features 
of the Bill. The Birmingham Com- 
mittee uttered their condemnation, if 
possible, in still more emphatic terms. 
He now came to the Dissenters of Leeds, 
and ventured to ask the special attention 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leeds = Baines). The account he 
had before him stated that a meeting 
of the Protestant Nonconformists of 
Leeds and the district was held at the 
Philosophical Hall. There was a large 
attendance of the ministers and laity, and 
the mayor (Mr. W. G. Jay) occupied the 
chair. This meeting passed a resolution 
to the effect that it found the Amend- 
ments of the Government inadequate, 
and desired to express its conviction 
that the only thoroughly satisfactory so- 
lution of the religious difficulty would 
be found in the provision of religious 
instruction by voluntary effort only. He 
said, then, that this measure was being 
forced upon the country and through 
that House in the teeth of the declared 
wishes and earnest remonstrances of the 
entire Nonconformist Body of this coun- 
try ; that body, remember, forming one- 
half of the nation, and much more than 
one-half of the Liberal party. His right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council was certainly, as he had threat- 
ened or promised, ‘‘cantering”’ over the 
education difficulty. But how was he 
doing it? Why, by mounting the good 
steed ‘‘ Conservative,” and charging 
into the ranks of his friends and riding 
them down rough-shod. The right hon. 
Gentleman would, no doubt, carry tha 
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Bill victoriously through Parliament, as 
a Government might carry any measure 
by using the votes of its adversaries to 
defeat the wishes of its friends; but he 
ventured to tell him, with all respect, 
that one or two more such victories 
would be most disastrous in their influ- 
ence on the future fate of the Liberal 


arty. 

. Mr. COLLINS said, he had always 
thought that the liberty infringed upon in 
this measure was that of the managers of 
the schools, who were forbidden to teach 
creeds and catechisms, even though the 
parents of the children might all wish it. 
In that consisted the only intolerant part 
of the Bill, and it seemed strange to him 
that the advocates of local self-govern- 
ment, of liberty, and of tolerance, were 
the very persons who had forced them- 
selves upon an unwilling Government, 
and had driven the Government to adopt 
the intolerant prohibition to which he 
referred. Those on that (the Opposition) 
side had been obliged to submit to the 
exclusion of catechisms from the schools, 
and now hon. Gentlemen opposite began 
to abuse them on that ground. He 
maintained that the people of England, 
as well as of Scotland and Ireland, pre- 
ferred denominational education. The 
British and Foreign School Society was 
a Dissenting institution. For his own 
part, he believed the only schools that 
were thriving were not the schools of the 
secularists. As a member of the Church 
of England he did not hold that any- 
thing sectarian was taught at the Na- 
tional schools, for there the children 
were taught ‘‘the whole truth and no- 
thing but the truth.” Still he would 
say that the Government had acted 
fairly by all parties; but he should re- 
gard it as an act of tyranny if the Go- 
vernment not content with having for- 
bidden the teaching of creeds and cate- 
chisms in the rate-aided schools, refused 
to give any grant to those schools which 

insisted upon teaching them. 3 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not detain the Committee with many 
observations _ this point, because it 
must be conceded on all sides that this 
was merely a repetition of a previous dis- 
cussion. He could not, however, allow 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. G. O. Trevelyan) 
to pass entirely without comment. In 
ing with the speech of his hon. 
Friend he could not help expressing 
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his regret that he should have felt 
it to be his duty to take the course 
he had done, and his admiration at the 
conscientious manner in which he had 
discharged what he believed to be his 
duty, regardless of his own interests, 
There would be great cause for rejoicing 
were all disputes conducted in this con- 
scientious manner. He must confess 
that he was not at all surprised that the 
hon. Member should have taken the 
course he had done, after the speech he 
had made that evening, because it was 
evident that he had attacked the question 
most conscientiously, but from a differ- 
ent point of view from that taken by 
him (Mr. W. E. Forster) and the majo- 
rity of that House. It was evident that 
the hon. Member’s desire was to bring 
not so much elementary education as 
unsectarian education withing the reach 
of every child, whereas his own object 
was to secure elementary education to 
every child. The hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard) found 
fault with the Government for taking 
this particular step, and he evidently 
regarded the Bill as being much worse 
for the change introduced into it. His 
best answer to the objection of the hon. 
Member would be to remind the Com- 


mittee how it was that he had come to , 


propose these words. The hon, Member 
for the Border Burghs had stated that 
the only reason the Government had for 
introducing them was to enable them to 
obtain the support of hon. Members 
sitting ‘on the other side of the House. 
Now, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he was most thankful for the sup- 
port he had so received, because he was 
anxious that the Bill should meet with 
the approval of the two great parties in 
that ae The Government had not 
made the change to carry out the views 
of one party more than of another, and 
the support of the House was given to the 
proposition by both sides of it; but he 
rather thought that the support he had 
received from the opposite side of the 
House had been much stronger before 
the change had been introduced into the 
Bill than after. The Government had 
introduced this change into the Bill in 
consequence of another change which 
they had made. The Government had 
thought it advisable to strike out from 
the Bill the principle of voluntary schools 
receiving aid out of the rates, and 
thereby to take from those schools that 
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possible and probable great assistance 
because hon. Members on their own side 
of the House objected to that principle. 
Having done that, and because they 
were anxious to bring education home 
to every child, the Government had felt 
it to be but just to give the voluntary 
schools some assistance in return for the 
very considerable change that had been 
introduced into the Bill; but he was 
quite sure that the Bill as it stood was 
not more advantageous to the voluntary 
system than it was when it was first in- 
troduced. He(Mr. W.E. Forster) thought 
the Bill in its present form would meet 
with the approval of the great body of 
the tax and ratepayers. He could only 
trust that the measure would, when it 
got into operation, be judged by its 
results, and he should not fear, even 
from the Nonconformist party, of which 
the hon. Member was so distinguished a 
member, any considerable amount of 
opposition when they found, as they 
would find, that it brought education 
within the reach of every child through- 
gut the country. He believed that it was 
generally wished throughout the country 
that along with a secular education such 
religious education should be given as the 
parents desired ; and with the full con- 
viction that the opinion of the country 
. was in favour of the Bill, he should 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
his opposition to the Amendment. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
thought no good end could be answered 
by continuing the more general discus- 
sion. The protest that he should other- 
wise have felt it to be his duty to make 
upon this part of the Government pro- 
posal had been made in such manly 
terms by the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. G. O. Trevelyan), 
and by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. Richard), that it would 
be unnecessary for him to repeat it. He 
objected to the course that the Govern- 
ment had pursued on the matter; but 
he hoped that the Committee would have 
the fairness to recognize that both him- 
self and his hon. Friends had not en- 
deavoured to hinder the progress of the 
measure, although having very strong 
opinions in reference to it they had felt 
bound to expressthem. He did not think 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil had 
spoken too harshly. He (Mr. Winter- 
botham) felt strongly that victories like 
these went far to shake the confidence 
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of the Liberal party. He did not wish 
to use harsh or extrav t lan; e, 
because he did not think it likely that 
any absolute secession from the sup- 

rters of the Liberal Government was 
ikely to result from the course taken by 
the Government upon this question ; but 
he thought that that enthusiasm and 
utter abandonment of confidence which 
had maintained them in the proud po- 
sition they had occupied since they first 
came into power were not likely to en- 
dure—not because the Government had 
differed in opinion from a large and in- 
fluential section of their supporters, but 
because they had treated their objections 
with something approaching to con- 
tempt. Even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vico President himself, whose temper 
had been so unexceptionable throughout 
these discussions, had said that this was 
not a difficulty which was felt in the 
country, but that it was created in Par- 
liament. [Mr. W. E. Forster said he 
had not made use of that expression. ] 
The language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman had been generally so un- 
derstood. He was, however glad to 
hear that such was not his meaning. 
For himself, he regretted the change 
that had been made in the measure, 
because he felt that no more effec- 
tual challenge could have. been offered 
to the country to continue the agitation, 
the prolongation of which he himself 
should deeply deplore. He thought 
that the Bill upon this point was un- 
wise, and that it was unnecessarily in 
conflict with the opinions of a large 
and influential part of the country. How- 
ever, the Bill being, as he supposed, 
shortly about to pass, he thought it their 
duty as good citizens, as good members 
of the Liberal party, and as Christian 
men, to try to falsify their own prophe- 
cies, and make the Bill work. ‘That he 
hoped they would endeavour to do; but 
he also trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
would bear in mind what were the feel- 
ings of a very large section of his sup- 
porters throughout the country, many of 
whom were dissatisfied with the Bill. It 
was a fact that the party which was 
united at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion was not united at the present 
moment; and that, in place of perfect 
pi par and ee ings of distrust 
and apprehension sprung up among 
hen.’ "He should say no more upon the 
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general question. With regard to the 
proposed Amendment, the first part he 
thought altogether unnecessary and 
worthless; and upon the second he had 
to remark that the managers of the 
schools would be enabled to maintain 
the schools as private without expending 
a single sixpence of their money in 
keeping them up. On the other hand, 
was Parliament not to be allowed at 
any time hereafter to raise any question 
on this subject? ‘Were its hands to be 
tied ; and was the Committee of Council 
to be forbidden to recognize any distine- 
tion between voluntary schools and other 
schools? Was it to be obliged to give 
to one set of schools whatever State aid 
was given to the other? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sure the Committee must be tired of 
hearing his voice. With regard to the 
first point to which reference had been 
made, the limitation was one which had 
been thought advisable in order to meet 
the views of those who agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Winter- 
botham; but it did not follow that it 
would represent all the provisions in the 
Revised Code. When the Code came to 
be remodelled it would be necessary to 
consider carefully all the principles on 
which grants were made at present, and 
all that related to the proportion in 
which grants should be given to money 
raised by voluntary subscriptions and 
from other sources. Perhaps he might 
be allowed to say the Government 
looked forward to very considerable ad- 
vantage in an educational point of view 
from the proposed increase of grants. 
He thought the country would have 
great reason to complain if the increase 
were not given in such a way as to 
greatly stimulate education. That stimu- 
lus ought to be more than propor- 
tionate to the increase in the grants. 
He had been asked why he had not 
accepted the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert). The simple reason was this— 
they found that some of the best schools 
got on without voluntary subscriptions, 
because the parents were willing to pay 
larger fees. There was a Wesleyan 
school at the south side of London to 
which there were no voluntary subscrip- 
tions, but while the grant to that school 
was £205, the school-pence amounted to 
£372. He found that several of the 
British schools, some Roman Catholic 
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schools, and some Church schools—but 
a larger number which were not either 
Church schools or Roman Catholic 
schools—were in that position. Were 
the Government to say that those schools 
were not to have any grant because the 
parents were prepared to pay more than 
parents usually did pay, and there were 
no voluntary subscriptions? The reason 
those schools were successful was that 
either the parents had a great deal to do 
with the management or they had great 
confidence in the managers. He did not 
suppose his hon. and learned Friend 
would be prepared to give a pledge that 
he would never seek to interfere with the 
system which this Bill would establish ; 
and, of course, it would be always in the 
power of Parliament to re-open the ques- 
tion if it thought fit. He hoped they 
would not have the religious question 
raised again; but under all the circum- 
stances the Government believed that 
their proposition was in accordance with 
what seemed to be the wish of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought the 
sa of his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 

orster) did not meet the case of the 
small schools in agricultural districts. 
He would suggest that with the view of 


meeting that case the grant should be , 


in larger proportion for the first 100 or 
120 children than for those above that 
number. The rate should be made 6s. 
instead of 4s. for the first 100 or 120, 
and then descend in proportion as the 
number exceeded that. He would also 
suggest the introduction of the words 
“voluntary contribution or from any” 
in that portion of his right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment which referred to the funds 
in aid of which grants were to be made. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to the introduction of the 
words just suggested by his hon. Friend; 
and his suggestion as to the mode of 
making grants in the case of small 
schools would be considered when the 
Revised Code was being remodelled. 


Words added. 


Mr. G. O. TREVELYAN said, he 
thought that if the Amendment were 
ut in portions a Division on the part of 
it that was objected to could be taken in 
a more satisfactory manner than if the 
a treated the Amendment as a 
whole. 
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Mrz. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
order to enable the hon. Gentleman to 
take the sense of the Committee as he 
wished ‘to do, it would be better that, 
instead of proposing the whole of his 
(Mr. W. E. Forster’s) Amendment at 
once, he should propose, as an addition 


to the end of the clause, the first two | be 


lines of his Amendment—namely— 


“And shall not give any preference or ad- 
yantage to any school on the ground that it is or 
is not provided by a school Board.” 


Lorpv AUGUSTUS HERVEY said, 
he had given Notice of an Amendment 
which would precede the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentlemen—namely, in 
line 40, after ‘‘ conditions shall,’’ to omit 
“not” and insert ‘‘ neither forbid nor”’ 
before— 

“ Reqnire that the school shall be in connection 
with a religious denomination, or that religious 
instruction shall be given in the school.” 

If anything had been shown in the 
course of these debates and the discus- 
sions out-of-doors, it was that the great 
majority of the people of England were 
in favour of religious instruction form- 
ing part of the primary education of 
their children, and it followed from this 
that they would be doing grievous in- 
justice to the taxpayers if they called 
ppon them to pay for the maintenance 
schools conducted in a manner which 
they believed to be most disadvanta- 
geous. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he agreed 
with the noble Lord in thinking that the 
general feeling of the taxpayers of this 
country was in favour ‘wnlicins in- 
struction ; but was at the same time sure 
that their almost universal feeling was 
that it would not be just to deny any 
share of the taxation to those who pre- 
ferred purely secular schools. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would not press his 
Amendment. 

Lorpv AUGUSTUS HERVEY said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment,’ but 
would bring it up on the Report. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“and shall not give any preference or advantage 
to any school on the ground that it is or is not 
provided by a school Board.”—(Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 317; 
Noes 86: Majority 231. 
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Amendment made— 


“ Provided that where the school Board satisfy* 
the Education Department that in any year end- 
ing the twenty-ninth of September the sum re- 
quired for the purpose of the annual expenses of 
the school Board of any school district, and ac- 
tually paid to the treasurer of such Board by the 
rating authority, amounted to a sum which would 
raised by a rate of threepence in the pound on 
the rateable value of suck district, and any such 
rate would have produced less than twenty pounds, 
or less than seven shillings and sixpence per child 
of the number of children in average attendance 
at the public elementary schools provided by such 
school Board, such school Board shall be entitled, 
in addition to the annual Parliamentary Grant in 
aid of the public elementary schools provided by 
them, to such further sum out of moneys provided 
by Parliament as, when added to the sum actually 
so paid by the rating authority, would, as the case 
may be, make up the sum of twenty pounds, or 
the sum of seven shillings and sixpence, for each 
such child, but no attendance shall be reckoned 
for the purpose of calculating such average at- 
tendance unless it is an attendance as defined in 
the said minutes.” 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
move, to add the words— 

‘¢ Such conditions may allow of an annual Par- 
liamentary Grant being made toa school on board 
of a training ship, notwithstanding that the 
children are boarded and clothed in such ship,” 
The boys educated on board those ships 
were generally taken from the streets; 
but those ships were not aided, although 
the reformatory training ships were 
assisted by Parliament. He thought 
grants should be given in both cases. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion was an important one, and it should 
be carefully considered when the Re- 
vised Code was being altered, but he 
could not accept the Amendment, as the 
Bill contemplated only the case of day 
schools, and it was not desirable now to 
prejudge the question. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to the same 
effect, but including ragged schools 
and orphan asylum schools within its 
provisions. After the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) he should, however, not press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH said, 
a great hardship was in many instances 
inflicted on the small rural parishes, 
owing to the circumstance that they did 
not receive a grant unless a certificated 
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schoolmaster was employed in the 
schools. The condition was one which 
did not insure that which the Education 
Department required—that the educa- 
tion should be good—and he should like 
to see it done away with. He begged, 
with that object, to move the addition of 
the words—‘ or that the principal teacher 
of the school shall be duly certificated.” 
He knew his Amendment could not be 
accepted in its present form owing to the 
alterations which had been made in the 
clause, but he would bring it up again 
on the Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
impossible to decide off-hand the diffi- 
cult question raised by the Amendment. 
One of the most important points in 
dealing with the Revised Code would be 
to consider the conditions under which 
certificates should be granted. 

Mr. WALTER said, that when the 
Bill came into operation, the Education 
Department must do one of two things 
—either relax very considerably the 
—_ rule—and he thought this would 

e the right plan to adopt—or make it 
universally compulsory. The merits of 
the school should not be supposed to 
depend on the certificate of the school- 
master, but on the results of examina- 
tion. He could mention instances in 
which two schools in neighbouring pa- 
rishes had been examined in the same 
week, one which had not a certificated 
master and in which the children passed 
a good examination, but which got no 
grant; the other where the examination 
was so bad that the certificated master 
was soon after dismissed, and which yet 
got a considerable grant. Under the 
present system many bad schools re- 
ceived State aid, but they would no 
longer receive it if this restriction were 
removed. 

Mr. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH said, 
he would suggest a middle course instead 
of the alternative presented by the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. It would be 
most unfortunate if guarantees were no 
longer taken by the State that teachers 
should be duly trained for their duties, 
and if they went back to the old plan of 
allowing any teachers whatever. Might 
not some part of the grant be given 
temporarily—say for two years—to 
schools where a certificated teacher was 
not employed, and the condition that 
the teacher should hold a certificate be 
then enforced? At the end of the two 
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years all that a teacher would have to 
do would be to an examination. 

Mz. A. F. EGERTON said, he doubted 
whether, owing to the large increase in 
the number required, it would be pos- 
sible to provide a sufficient number of 
certificated teachers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he would propose to add at the end of 
the clause the following words :— 

“ Provided also, That ifthe total amount which 
any school Board is required to provide in any 
year for the purposes of this Act exceeds the 
amount which can be raised by a rate of three- 
pence in the pound of the rateable value of the 
district, one half of the excess shall be defrayed by 
the Education Department out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament, and the other half only shall 
be provided by rate. 


He proposed this addition because it 
seemed to be generally admitted that 
the mode in which rates were levied 
was not entirely satisfactory, that the 
incidence of the rate was not equal, and 
that in order to rectify to some extent 
this inequality, it was reasonable to de- 
vote State funds for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency. Another rea- 
son for the Amendment was that this 
measure was not simply of a local, but 


of a national character, and was pro- , 


posed for national objects. He did not 
intend so to relieve the ratepayers as to 
make it less their interest than it other- 
wise would be to manage the school 
economically and efficiently. Half the 
excess would still fall upon the rate- 
payers ; but his Amendment would con- 
duce to the more cheerful and ready 
acceptance of the measure in districts 
where school Boards would be established 
and schools provided out of the rates 
than the plan now proposed. In some 
agricultural districts the school rate 
would fall heavily upon the tenants of 
non-resident ete Re 8 and he thought 
his proposal was a moderate one in the 
interest of the ratepayers. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, while approving 
this Amendment, he thought it would be 
impossible to agree to it, because they 
had already inserted words that no pre- 
ference or advantage should be given to 
any school on the ground that it was or 
was not provided by a school Board, and 
it was quite clear that the Amendment 
would give an advantage to rate-sup- 
ported schools as compared with volun- 
tary schools. 
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Mz. W. E. FORSTER said, the Com- 
mittee had already provided in a better 
way for the case of exceptionally poor 
parishes, and it was important to prevent 
managers losing sight of efficiency of 
teaching, the motive for which this 
Amendment would reduce by 50 per 
cent, while it would offer a temptation 
to parents not to pay fees. 

m MASSEY LOPES said, he thought 
it important that the maximum of the 
education rate should be known, and 
that it should not fluctuate. The union 
of parishes which had been suggested 
would, he believed, prove impracticable. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Amend- 
ment was not only different from, but 
absolutely a contradiction of what the 
Committee had already done; the two 
were quite irreconcilable. 

Mr. DIXON said, he was inclined to 
support the Amendment, and could not 
see the Prime Minister’s difficulty. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he admitted that the two propositions 
were different, but denied that they were 
contradictory. They provided for cases 
that were wholly distinct. He left the 
question in the hands of the Committee. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mz. J. G. TALBOT proposed that at 
_ that hour (20 minutes past 1) they 

should not proceed further, and he moved 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it had 
been understood that they should go on 
later that night than usual, and he hoped 
they would proceed until they arrived at 
some matter of complication and diffi- 
culty. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Clause 84 struck out. 
Postponed Clause 22 (Managers may 
transfer school to school Geandy . 


Amendment proposed in page 9, line 
20, to leave out the words from the be- 
ginning of the Clause to ‘‘arrangement,” 
in line 28, inclusive, in order to insert 
the words— 

“The managers of any elementary school in 
the district of a school Board may, in manner 
provided by this Act, make an arrangement with 
the school Board for transferring their school to 
such school Board, and the school Board may 
assent to such arrangement. 

“An arrangement under this section may be 
made by the managers by a resolution or other 
act as follows (that is to say) : 
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“1, Where there is any instrument declaring 
the trusts of the school, and such instrument 
provides any manner in which, or any assent with 
which a resolution or act binding the managers 
is to be passed or done, then’ in accordance with 
the provisions of such instrument ; 

“2, Where there is no such instrument, or 
such instrument contains no such provisions, then 
in the manner and with the assent, if any, in and 
with which it may be shown to the Education 
Department to have been usual for a resolution 
. act binding such managers to be passed or 

one ; 

“3, Ifno manner or assent can be shown to 
have been usual, then by a resolution passed by 
a majority of those members of their body who 
are present at a meeting of the body summoned 
for the purpose, and with the assent of any other 
person whose assent under the circumstances 
appears to the Education Department to be re- 
quisite. 

*“ And in every case such arrangement shall be 
made only— 

“1, With the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment; and 

“2. If there are annual subscribers to such 
school, with the consent of a majority of those of 
the annual subscribers who are present at a meet- 
ing duly summoned for the purpose. 

“ Provided, That where there is any instrument 
declaring the trusts of the school, and such in- 
strument contains any provision for the alienation 
of the school by any persons or in any manner or 
subject to any consent, any arrangement under 
this section shall be made by the persons in the 
manner and with the consent so provided, 

“Where it appears to the Education Depart- 
ment that there is any trustee of the school who 
is not a manager, they shal! cause the managers 
to serve on such trustee, if his name and address 
are known, such notice as the Education Depart- 
ment think sufficient ; and the Education Depart- 
ment shall consider and have due regard to any 
objections and representations he may make re- 
specting the proposed transfer. 

“The consent of the Education Department 
shall be conclusive evidence that the arrange- 
ment has been made in conformity with this 
section.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


—instead thereof. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed in page 10, line 
2, after the word ‘‘ Board,”’ to insert thte 
words— 

“ Any school Board may, with the consent of 
the Education Department, make an arrangement 
for transferring their schools, or any of them, to 
a. body of managers, duly constituted and approved 
by the Education Department, and who may be 
able and willing to guarantee the maintenance of 
such school or schools for such time and under 
such conditions as the Education Department may 
determine.” —(Mr. Birley.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think the proposed arrangement 
would work well, and therefore he could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


[ Committee— Clause 22. 
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New Olause, to follow Clause 30 
(Determination of disputes as to the 
election of school Boards), (Mr. W. £. 
Forster) agreed to. 


New Clause, to follow Olause 32 
(School Board in the metropolis), (Ir. 
W. E. Forster). 


Mz. W. E. FORSTER proposed, after 
Section 5, to add— 

“In the City of London the members of the 
Board shall be elected by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commonalty in Common Council assembled.” 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
should object to the City of London 
being excepted from the electoral scheme, 
contrary to an understanding with hon. 
Members. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
must protest against the discussion of 
so important a matter at so late an hour 
(a quarter to 2 o’clock). What was \the 
meaning of the word ‘ metropolis?” 
Was it the metropolis of the Police 
Act, or of the Metropolitan Board Act, 
or the Coal and Wine Duty Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, what 
was meant by the metropolis was the 
district of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855. The exception with 
regard to the City of London was intro- 
duced because it was thought the most 
convenient mode of election for the City, 
and would be found as good in practice 
as any other. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was understood that the same kind of 
direct election should apply equally to 
all parts of the metropolis. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he thought 
that objection deserved attention, but 
doubted whether the question could be 
properly considered at that hour of the 
morning. 

“Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he believed 
the understanding was, that there should 
be one uniform scheme, and he hoped 
that the clause would be allowed to stand 
without alteration. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he should 
raise the question on the Report being 
brought up. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow at Two of the clock. 
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PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for confirming a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘ The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861,’ relating to Burntisland. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Saw Lerevre and Mr. 
STANSFELD. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 210.] 


CENSUS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Bruoz, Bill for 
taking the Census of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. 
KwatcuBuLieHuaGEssen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 211.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
‘ Tuesday, 12th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrrs—Second Reading— » 


Consolidated Fund (£9,000,000)*; Ecclesi- 
astical Courts (26) postponed. 

Commitiee-— Prayer Book (Table of Lessons) 
(127-202). 

Report—Dividends and Stock * (200); Sligo and 
Cashel Disfranchisement * (201). 

Third Reading — Benefices Resignation (178); 
Sale of Poisons (Ireland) * (149), and passed, 
Withdrawn — Contagious Diseases Prevention 

(Metropolis) (151). 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION 
(METROPOLIS) BILL—(No. 1651.) 
(The Marquess Townshend.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

THe Marquess TOWNSHEND, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, he regretted that a 
subject of such importance had not been 
taken up by the Government. If during 
the Plague of London certain districts 
had been placed under regulations in 
order to prevent the spread of the visi- 
tation, while in other districts no pre- 
cautions were taken, it would have been 
thought very anomalous; yet this was 
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the course the Government were pur- 
suing in applying preventive measures 
to certain ison towns, while leaving 
the rest of the country uncared for. No 
reason could be given why the civil 
pulation should be excluded from the 
Ponefit of the Acts, nor why our soldiers 
and sailors should lose the protection 
which they enjoyed at certain garrison 
towns if they removed to other places. 
London was the very hotbed of the 
disease; and here, if anywhere, the pro- 
visions of the Acts were necessary. 


* Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2.” —( The Marquess Townshend.) 


Toe Eart or MORLEY thought that, 
considering the delicate nature of the 
subject, he should be ma are, Aamo 
Lordships’ wishes by confining his re- 
marks within as small limits as possible, 
especially as a prolongation of the dis- 
cussion could lead to no practical result, 
and was likely rather to injure than 
promote the cause of those who desired 
an extension of those Acts. His noble 
Friend proposed to extend the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts from 
garrison towns to the metropolis, and 
ultimately to the whole country. The 
noble Marquess must excuse him if he 
declined to follow him through the argu- 
* ments by which he endeavoured to sup- 
port that proposal. A Oommission had 
already been issued by the Government 
to inquire into the operation and effects 
of the law as it at present stood in rela- 
tion to this subject. That Commission 
had been issued at the earnest request 
and desire of a large proportion of the 
Members of the House of Commons, and 
in consequence of a feeling which had 
been loudly expressed in many parts of 
the country adverse to the existence of 
those Acts. Considering that a Oom- 
mission was sitting upon the subject, it 
was in his opinion premature now to 
bring the matter forward. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Bill would be with- 
drawn 


Toe Manavess TOWNSHEND)? 


thought that the appointment of the 
Commission had the effect of delaying 
legislation upon the subject. 


Motion and Bill (by Leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


VOL. COI. [ramp szrmms.] 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL—(No. 26.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
SECOND READING POSTPONED. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that on previous occasions he had been 
compelled to oS grin pt the second read- 
ing of this Bill, and was again forced to 
do so, for reasons which he a their 
Lordships would allow him briefly to 
state. March last he moved for some 
Returns on finance and business from 
the diocesan Courts; but up to the pre- 
sent time, out of 27 dioceses, seven 
had failed to recognize the authority of 
their Lordships’ House, having made no 
Return whatever. These seven default- 
ing dioceses were St. Davids, Chichester, 
Manchester, Bangor, Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Salisbury. Twenty dioceses 
had made Returns, but had made them 
so late that it was quite impossible to 
have had them printed in time for dis- 
cussion this evening. With reference to 
the Returns relating to the registries of 
the various dioceses, which had long 
been in a most disgraceful condition, 
and which were moved for by the noble 
and learned Lord the Master of the 
Rolls, Returns had been received from 
10 dioceses. His object in moving for 
Returns of the moneys received by the 
diocesan Courts was to satisfy the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, and 
several right rev. Prelates, who doubted 
whether the receipts were as large as he 
had estimated them. As far as he had 
been able to read them, he could not say 
that the Returns were very accurate. 
He had, however, applied to another 
source for information—namely, to the 
Registrar General’s Office, in order that 
he might procure a Return of the num- 
ber of marriages celebrated yearly by 
licence and by special licence. He had 
accordingly obtained a Return of the 
yearly average number of these mar- 
riages for the 10 years 1859 to 1868, 
ps. That average number was 
19,861, and the fees paid to the regis- 
trars for these licences was £40,226 per 
annum. This sum by no means repre- 
sented the whole sum paid to the regis- 
trars, for he had shown that the fees 
levied on the parochial clergy, no Return. 
of which had yet been made, amounted 
to £20,000 a year—and, indeed, he be- 
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lieved to as much as £30,000. In that 
case £70,000 a year was raised from the 
public and paid into the hands of the 
registrars, while no account whatever 
had been given of the way in which the 
money was expended. The Bill having 
been a considerable time before their 
Lordships, he thought he was justified 
in asking them to say Aye or No to 
its principle; he should, therefore, whe- 
ther the Returns were ready or not, pro- 
pose the second reading on Tuesday 
next, and, if necessary, take the sense of 
the House upon it. 

Tue Bishop or MANCHESTER, as 
the representative of one of the dioceses 
described as delinquents, wished to state 
that, before leaving Manchester last 
week, he inquired whether the Returns 
had been sent in or not—he had made 
previous inquiries and had endeavoured 
to expedite the matter—and he was 
informed by the deputy registrar that 
ve Returns were sent in on Thursday 

ast. 


Second Reading put of to Tuesday next. 


PRAYER BOOK (LECTIONARY) BILL, 
Now 
PRAYER BOOK (TABLE OF LESSONS) 
BILL—(No. 127.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY moved 
to omit the word (‘‘ Lectionary”) and 
insert (‘‘ Table of Lessons”). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Substitution of Table of 
Lesson in Schedule for old Tables) 
agreed to. 


Tat LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
an additional clause, suggested by the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of 
York), providing that— , 

“ No suit shall be instituted against any clerk 
for any offence against this Act in following the 
Table of Lessons hitherto in legal use, alleged to 
be committed prior to the 1st of January, 1872.” 
The Act would come into operation on 
the ist of January next; but, as in rural 
districts the Prayer Books might not be 
altered by that date, it was thought 
reasonable that no prosecution should be 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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instituted for non-compliance with it 
during the ensuing year. 


Clause agreed to. 


Schedule, Part IT., 


Earn BEAUCHAMP moved to omit 
from the Schedule the paragraph setting 
forth the ‘“‘Order how the rest of Holy 
Scripture is mney to beread ;” to omit 
the paragraph relating to alternative Les- 
sons at Evening Service, on the ground 
that this service was sufficiently ex- 
plained without it, and that it might, by 
its ambiguity, lead to the inconvenient 
practice of reading a later chapter of a 
particular Book before an earlier one. 

Amendment agreed to; Paragraph 
struck out. 

Tue Arcupisnor or YORK moved to 
insert in the paragraph permitting ‘‘ other 
Lessons” with the consent of the Ordi- 
nary to be substituted for those ap- 
pointed in the Table, the word “special,” 
with a view to limit the permission by 
the Ordinary of a deviation from the 
Table of Lessons to special services, as 
harvest thanksgivings for instance. It 
was not desirable to make the choice of 
lessons entirely an open question between 
the Ordinary and the clergyman. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tur Bisnor or LINCOLN said, that 
according to the Schedule as it stood at ’ 


present a clergyman who held three ser- 
vices in his church would be obliged to 
repeat in the evening the same set of 
Psalms which had been read in the 
afternoon. This would become a merely 
mechanical operation with some clergy- 
men, and, moreover, it might happen 
that mournful Psalms would have to be 
read on joyful occasions, and vice versd. 
He therefore moved the insertion of 
words to remedy this inconvenience. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP remarked that 
the Psalms did not form part of the 
Lessons, and, consequently, it would be 
necessary to alter the Preamble of the 
Bill if the right rev. Prelate’s proposal 
were carried. This might open the door 
to other alterations, and he therefore 
trusted their Lordships would not accept 
the Amendment. 

Tue ArcupisHor or YORK agreed 
in the reason of the noble Earl.. They 
were carrying out only a part of the re- 
commendations of the Ritual Commis- 
sioners, and were strictly limited to the 
Table of Lessons. 
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Tue LORD OHANCELLOR appealed 
to his right rev. Friend to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Taz Bisoorp or LINCOLN said, he 
would accede to what appeared to be the 

eral opinion of the House. He 
might, however, bring the subject for- 
ward on some future occasion. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 


On Question? That the Preamble be 
agreed to, 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
to omit, lines 18, 19, and 20, the words— 

“ And such revised Table of Lessons have been 
considered and see of by the Convocation of 


the Province of Canterbury and by a Committee 
of the Convocation of York.” 


He objected to anything that might seem 
to imply that the consent of Convocation 
was a necessary basisof legislation. Ifthe 
words were intended to be a mere recital 
of a fact, he denied that the alleged act 
of Convocation was in any sense a legal 
act; and if they were intended as the re- 
cital of a fact of no importance whatever 
they were simply surplusage, and sur- 

lusage was very injurious in any Act of 
liemand. Any Act of Convocation de- 
rived its authority from the subject- 
. thatter having been submitted to its con- 
sideration by the Queen, and from Her 
Majesty having subsequently approved 
the decision arrived at. But this ques- 
tion of the Table of Lessons had not 
been submitted by the Queen to Convo- 
cation, nor had Her Majesty in Council 
given her assent to the decision which 


was come to. Again, it was a very cu- | ary 


rious thing to state in an Act of Parlia- 
ment that the whole of the Southern Pro- 
vince of Convocation, and only a Com- 
mittee of the Northern Province had sig- 
nified their approval. Besides, this was 
contrary to precedent. The Calendar and 
the Table of Lessons rested on the Act 
of 24 Geo. II.; but in the Preamble to 
that statute there was no reference what- 
ever to Convocation. It might, perhaps, 
be urged that Convocation was not sit- 
ting in the year 1751, when that Act was 
passed; but surely that circumstance 
only afforded an additional proof that 
the approval of Convocation was not 
deemed necessary. He confessed his 
estimate of the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion had not been ‘raised by what had 
lately occurred. The debates on the sub- 
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ject of the Gcumenical Council seemed 
to imply a complaint that His Holiness 
had not invited the representatives of the 
Church of England to sit at Rome with 
the other Bishops of the East and West. 
This was a sign of a spirit totally un- 
suited to a deliberative and independ- 
ent body, which was, or ought to be, 
under no other than the control of the 
Crown and of Parliament. These, even 
apart from all other causes, gave him so 
much distrust of Convocation, that he 
trusted their Lordships would see the 
necessity of excluding from the Pre- 
amble the words of which he moved the 
omission. 

Tre AnocusisHop oF YORK said, he 
was not affected by the severe remarks 
of the noble Earl, inasmuch as he pre- 
sided over the Northern Province of Con- 
vocation. It was, however, a strange 
argument to say that because a delibe- 
rative assembly had erred on one sub- 
ject its opinion was worthless in regard 
to another. He admitted there was 
no reference to Convocation in the Act 
of 1751, but for that there was this 
good reason—that there was nothing on 
that occasion to take the opinion of Con- 
vocation upon, the object of that Act 
being merely to substitute the New Style 
for the Old, and on a question of as- 
tronomy Convocation had* no peculiar 
claim to be heard. For his own part he 
did not take a very overweening view of 
the claims of Convocation; but still he 
thanked the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack for stating in the 
Preamble to the Bill that Convoca- 
tion had approved the new Lection- 
. There must be many Members 
of that House who had not paid very 
great attention to the details of this diffi- 
cult and elaborate Table, and who would 
consequently be glad to know that it had 
received the sanction and approval of the 
only assembly which represented the 
Church of England. He agreed that 
Convocation had no right to alter a 
canon or the like without a licence from 
theCrown ; but it by no means followed 
that, as a deliberative assembly, Convo- 
cation was not entitled to express its 
opinion on importantsubjects. He trusted 
he should never again hear such an argu- 
ment advanced in that House. The Con- 
vocation of the Northern Province had 
fully pronounced its opinion on this sub- 
ject. Several years ago it passed a re- 
solution to the effect that the Lectionary 
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required alteration, and that resolution 
was sent to the Ritual Commissioners, 
and formed part of the materials they 
had to deal with. Whatever titles the 
Convocations might have to confidence, 
they were, at all events, the only legal 
assemblies of the Church in this country, 
and this was a question which touched 
every clergyman and layman in the 
Church, and therefore Convocation had 
not seen good to be silent. If the Con- 
vocations fad incurred legal penalties for 
expressing their opinion on a question 
which affected every clergyman and lay- 
man, those penalties could, of course, be 
enforced ; but he trusted the noble and 
learned Lord would retain in the Pre- 
amble the statement of a fact which in 
the minds of many persons would carry 
considerable weight, and which could be 
offensive to none. 

Eart NELSON, as a layman, con- 
curred in the remarks of the most rev. 
Prelate, and hoped the noble and learned 
Lord would retain the words in the Pre- 
amble. It was a subject for congratu- 
lation with him that what was proposed 
to be done had been carefully considered 
by a Royal Commission and approved 


by Convocation. The insertion of these | . 


words in the recital of the Act would be 
strictly in accordance with precedent. 
All the great statutes giving the force of 
law to the Reformation were founded 
upon resolutions agreed to in Convoca- 
tion, and the sanction of Convocation was 
quoted in those Acts. The Act renounc- 
ing the supremacy of the Pope and as- 
serting the Queen’s supremacy, the Act 
for giving the cup to the laity, and the 
Act for allowing the marriage of the 
clergy were all first agreed to in Convo- 
cation; and the preface to the Prayer 
Book distinctly stated’ that in the first 
place a Commission was appointed to 
compile such a book, and that their re- 
port having been considered and en- 
dorsed by Convocation, the Sovereign 
asked both Houses of Parliament to give 
to that Report the force of law. He 
could not understand why so much 
jealousy of Convocation should be felt. 
It did not pretend to make laws, but only 
to express the views of the clergy. He 
hoped his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack would keep the words 
under discussion in the Bill, for the 
satisfaction of those who could not accept 
the new Table until Convocation had 
approved it. 


The Archbishop of York 
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Lorp CAIRNS said, he could not 
agree with the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) 
that the insertion of these words in the 
recital would be in accordance with pre- 
cedent. On the contrary, he believed 
that no instance could be found of the 
recital of an Act of Parliament mention- 
ing the approval of Convocation, unless 
it also mentioned the fact that the opinion 
of Convocation had first of all been asked 
by the Sovereign. It was natural, proper, 
and desirable that the voice of Convoca- 
tion should be heard on these subjects; 
but the constitutional method of ascer- 
taining that opinion was by the Crown 
communicating to it a desire that it 
should express its views. He thought, 
therefore, that there were grave objec- 
tions to the insertion of these words in 
the recital. That, he contended, was a 
constitutional principle which should not 
be departed from. The Act of Unifor- 
mity recited— 

“ And afterwards the Convocations of both the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, being by His 
Majesty called and assembled and now sitting, 
His Majesty hath been pleased to authorize and 
require the Presidents of the said Convocations, 
and other the Bishops and clergy of the same, to 
review the said Book of Common Prayer, &c. . 
. Since which time, upon full and mature de- 
liberation, the said Presidents, Bishops, and clergy 
of both Provinces have accordingly reviewed the 


said Book, and have made some alterations they ° 


think proper to be inserted therein, and have pre- 


sented and exhibited the same unto His Majesty © 


in writing in one Book, the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c., and His Majesty having duly con- 
sidered, hath fully approved and allowed the 
same, and hath recommended to this present Par- 
liament,” 

and soon. He would be sorry to legis- 
late on questions of this kind without 
having the opinion of Convocation ex- 
pressed upon them; but the proper and 
constitutional method of obtaining that 
opinion was by the Crown communi- 
cating to it a desire that it should ex- 
press its views upon a subject stated, and 
then the fact that the Act was in accord- 
ance with the opinion of Convocation 
might with propriety be stated in the 
Preamble. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR stated 
that the approval of Convocation was 
cited in the Preamble merely for the sake 
of peace, and to prevent uneasiness and 
sensitiveness in the consciences of many. 
The Bill was founded on the general de- 
sire for some changes in the services ; and 
when a body of 20,000 clergymen were 
required by Parliament to change forms 
in their services to which they be- 
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eome accustomed, it was not unreason- 
able that they should be fortified in their 
disposition to cheerful obedience by the 
knowledge that the change enacted had 
been agreed on by a Royal Commission 
and approved by Convocation. The 
time when the Church was supposed to 
consist of the clergy alone had long 
passed; but, on the other hand, the 
clergy, unlike the Nonconformist minis- 
ters, were debarred from sitting in the 
other House of Parliament, and there- 
fore had no voice in either House—be- 
cause it could scarcely be assumed that 
the right rev. Prelates in their Lordships’ 
House represented on all occasions the 
opinions of the entire body of the clergy. 
nder these circumstances it was for- 
tunate that, to a certain extent, they 
could make their opinions heard through 
the Houses of Convocation, which was 
in a great degree their representative 
chamber, and it was therefore natural 
that they should regard with satisfaction 
the recognition by Parliament of the 
opinions of that body. The change 
which it was now proposed to make in 
the Lectionary had fortunately received 
the sanction of one House of Convoca- 
tion and of the Committee of the other. 
The words had been introduced into the 
Preamble for the sake of peace, and he 
_ hoped that the measure would be re- 
éeived generally with satisfaction. ~ 
Eart GREY, while agreeing that this 
was a matter which ought to be settled 
in a manner satisfactory to the Church, 
was not prepared for the retention of 
the words proposed to be left out. He 
gladly recognized the right and import- 
ance of Convocation expressing its opi- 
nion on these subjects, but not that 
Parliament should be hampered and re- 
stricted in its action by words in the 
recital such as those now proposed. 
What would be the consequences of the 
precedent uow proposed to be set? On 
some future and not distant occasion a 
reform in the Church might be proposed 
by Parliament to which Convocation ob- 
jected, and the Legislature would then 
find itself arrested in its design and 
limited in its powers of dealing with the 
national Church by reason of Oonvoca- 
tion, which, after all, was not the re- 
presentative of the whole Church, or 
even of the whole clerical element of the 
Church. It was absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the Church that Parlia- 
ment should have full power to deal with 
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Church matters as they thought right. 
Men must, indeed, be blind to the signs 
of the times who did not perceive that 
great reforms in the Church were neces- 
sary, and that if these reforms were not 
adopted by the Church from time to 
time, in order to keep herself in harmony 
with the wishes of the great bulk of the 
people, so as to retain their affection and 
confidence, the national Church could 
not be preserved. Let Convocation by 
all means make her voice heard on 
questions affecting the Church, and let 
all due regard be paid to that opinion ; 
but he could not consent that she should 
have the right that would seem to be 
conferred upon her by the retention of 
these words in the recital of the Act. 
For these reasons, though far from re- 
gretting that Convocation had expressed 
an opinion, he felt bound to vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Earl to omit 
the reference to Convocation from the 
Preamble. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could not help feeling that the conse- 
quences predicted by the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey); as about to follow from the 
retention of these words, came within 
the category of what Sydney Smith 
termed ‘‘hobgoblin arguments.” The 
noble Earl had talked about Parliament 
giving up its legislative freedom. The 
danger of such an abnegation might, 
indeed, be serious; but, surely, the 
power of exaggeration could hardly be 
carried farther than when such results 
were gravely anticipated from the in- 
sertion of these few words in the Pre- 
amble of this Bill; if so, it might be 
possible to go further, and say that be- 
cause it was recited in the Preamble that 
‘‘the Commissioners” had recommended 
the revised Table of Lessons, in the 
same manner as Convocation was recited 
to have approved of it, Parliament had 
resigned its future power of dealing with 
questions of this description, except on 
the recommendation of Commissioners. 
Such a line of argument could only 
spring from the undue importance at- 
tached to these words, which really were 
very harmless, though he regretted that 
the words of the Act of Uniformity had 
not been more exactly followed. The 
object of the ing sane ee - — 
the great change proposed by the 
as cially as stible. They did not 
want to drag their coats before such of the 
clergy as might be inclined to pick a 
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quarrel with Parliament over the Lec- 
tionary. The noble and learned Lord 
having stated that the insertion of these 
words would secure the peaceful accept- 
ance of the measure by the great body 
of the clergy, he should vote for their 
retention. 


On Question, Whether the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
eamble? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 60 ; Not-Contents 24: Majo- 
rity 36. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Preamble agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 202.) 


BENEFICES RESIGNATION BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 
(No. 178.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion for the 
Third Reading, read; Debate resumed 
accordingly. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND said, he 
desired to say one or two words on the 
subject of this Bill. Though he was not 
prepared to say it might not be advisable 
to provide means by which disabled 
clergymen might, in certain cases, resign 
their benefices, he must express his 
opinion that some of the provisions of 
this Bill would materially interfere with 
the rights of patrons of benefices, and, 
through them, with the interests of the 
Church. The Bill provided that if a cler- 
gyman, incapacitated by age or infirmity, 
resigned his benefice, da Cramiiadeniee 
were to name the allpwance to be as- 


si 
which was in no case to exceed the 
amount of one-third of the income. Now, 
in the case of a living of, say, £150, if a 
reduction to the amount of one-third were 
made, the income of the benefice would 
be reduced to £100a year. Now, though 
the patron might have been able to 
secure for the living a clergyman in 
whom he would have confidence if the 
stipend had remained at £150 a year, 
he would probably be estopped from 
etting as good a man for £100 a year. 
use 5, which provided for cases in 
which the clergyman holding a benefice 
became permanently disabled from men- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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tal incapacity, appeared to him to be ve: 
imperfect. The Bishop was to mind 
the archdeacon, and the archdeacon 
was to move the Lord Chancellor; but 
there was no statement in the clause as 
to who was to move the Bishop. Again, 
if the incumbent afflicted with lunacy 
should recover, the disposition made of 
his benefice during his illness would be 
illegal. There was no minimum of age 
stated, nor was there any definite limita- 
tion as to the amount of pension, so that 
a lunatic clergyman might carry off the 
whole income of the living. By the 
15th clause an incumbent might under- 
take clerical duties elsewhere than in 
the benefice from which he retired, and 
if he did so, then his pension was to be 
diminished in a certain proportion. 
What would become of the part of the 
income so diminished? It must go 
somewhere. Was it to go to the living 
from which it was taken when the in- 
cumbent retired? If so, the new in- 
cumbent of the living from which the 
former incumbent was pensioned would 
never know what his income would be, 
because if the former incumbent gave 
up the clerical duties he had undertaken 
cketsinies, he would revert to his full 
—— pension. Moreover, there was 
no 


ng in the Bill to prevent a clergy- . 


man from receiving a pension on retire- 
ment from a living, and afterwards ob- 
taining a foreign chaplaincy, and re- 
ceiving the emoluments of that office in 
addition to his undiminished pension. 
Again, in addition to the pension to be 
en out of the stipend of the new in- 
cumbent, one-half of the expenses of the 
inquiry whether the retiring incumbent 
should be pensioned or not, was to be 
made a charge on the living. In con- 
clusion, believing the Bill to be exceed- 
gly badly drawn, he must ask their 
Lordshi 8 not to read it the third time. 
THE + encadntn or YORK said, he 
did not apprehend that any of the de- 
tails so a ay criticized by the noble 
Duke were such that they might not 
have been amended, if necessary, in 
Committee, had proper attention been 
bestowed on the measure at that stage. 
Setting aside for the moment the interest 
of the patron, let him recall to their 


Lordships’ recollection what the Bill was - 


intended to do. There were many clergy- 
men so broken down by or pro- 
tracted labour that they were no longer 
able to minister in the congregation; 
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and it was for their benefit, and for that 
of the parishes where they were placed, 
that this Bill had been re ie He 
thought that a most important object; 
the Bill dealt with a matter of the utmost 
importance, both as regarded the inte- 
rests of the parishioners and the interests 
of the Church. The cases in which the 
measure would be applied without the 
common consent of all the parties con- 
cerned were extremely few and rare. 
If, however, it had been necessary fur- 
ther to guard the rights of the patron 
than was done in the Bill, it was desir- 
able that some suggestion with that 
object should have been made in Com- 
mittee. With regard to clergymen 
afflicted with mental incapacity, when 
first introduced the Bill was defective ; 
but a clause dealing with that point had 
been brought up by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack—who 
would be allowed by the noble Duke to 
be a high legal authority—which he 
thought would work beneficially. There 
were cases of permanent mental incapa- 
sity, and cases where a cure of the 
malady might be hoped for; and the 
Lord Chancellor would be made the 


judge of the cases where the incapacity 


was permanent. There were instances 
in his own diocese of mental incapacity, 
. in which all parties wished for the re- 
tirement of the clergymen, even without 
a pension, and yet in the present state 
of the law the thing was impossible. It 
was really not the patron they had to 
deal with so much as the parishioners— 
the people who had to go on year after 
ear under a clergyman who himself 
ew, as the whole parish knew, that he 
was no longer fit to discharge the duties 
attached to his position ; and it was to 
be hoped that their Lordships would not 
rashly reject a measure adapted to 
remedy that state of things. 

Lorp CAIRNS cheerfully admitted 
that this Bill had been introduced from 
the best possible motives, to effect what 
was thought to be a desirable object, 
and that, at first sight, it looked an ex- 
tremely plausible measure. There, how- 
ever, all that he could say in favour of 
the Bill ended; and he would endeavour 
to show that there were grave doubts 
not whether the details of the Bill should 
be altered, but as to the propriety of 
their Lordships passing it at all. It had 
been assumed that there was an analogy 
between the present Bill and the Bill to 
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which their Lordships assented last year, 
dealing with Bishops who were anxious 
to retire from their sees; but there was 
no real analogy between them. In the 
ease of a Bishop who was incapacitated 
from transacting the proper business of 
his diocese, things practically came to a 
dead-lock, and they had to choose be- 
tween leaving the diocese without the 
proper care and attention of a Bishop at 
all, and authorizing him to retire on cer- 
tain arrangements being made. On the 
other hand, when an incumbent was su- 
roy mee a from ill-health or infirmity, 

e had a remedy which the Bishop had 
not, for he could employ additional eu- 
rates under his own superintendence, 
who could relieve him to any extent of 
his duty, and he would still remain the 
head of the parish. But, according to 
this Bill, there were no reasons assigned 
or grounds on which an incumbent 
might apply for his resignation. If any 
clergyman applied for a commission, a 
commission might be issued, and he 
would then state the reasons why he was 
desirous of resigning, which might be 
that he was too old or too young; or that 
he was ill or expected to be ill; or that 
he was unpopular in the parish, or that 
the parishioners were unpopular with 
him—or any other reason that he might 
allege. If the Bill passed, he believed 
it would be acted upon in a great num- 
ber of cases: and would their Lordships 
sanction a measure which would have 
the effect in the course of a year or two 
of carrying off from many of the pa- 
rishes of England one-third of the emo- 
luments provided for the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the parishioners — one-third 
of the fund which—as they were re- 
minded when the Sequestration of Be- 
nefices Bill was before them — was the 
fund intended to be expended in reliev- 
ing the spiritual wants of the parish ? 
Was it desirable in the interests of the 
parishes themselves, that so large a sum 
should be carried off from the benefice ? 
Supposing one of their Lordships to 
have the advowson of a living of £1,200 
a year. The incumbent might be old 
and infirm, and the patron might already 
have selected an active and able clergy- 
man whom he meant to present to the 
living as soon as it became vacant. But 
the present incumbent suddenly resigned 
under this Bill, carrying {off one-third of 
the income, which would thus drop from 
£1,200 to £800. The clergyman who 
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might have been willing to take the 
living at £1,200 a year was unwilling or 
could not afford to take the responsibi- 
lities at £800 a year. The other £400 
a year might make all the difference to 
him. The patron, therefore, could not 
get the best man, and was obliged to 
appoint a man at £800 a year, whose 
services might not be so profitable to 
the parish as those of the other might 
be; and thus they saddled the parish 
with an inferior man for the rest of his 
life, because they would not wait for a 
vacancy likely, perhaps, to occur before 
long from a natural cause. First, they 
did a wrong to the patron, and then to 
the parish whose interests they desired 
to serve. Then, under this Bill, nothing 
could be easier than for a clergyman 
who preferred to live abroad, or in a 
more agreeable climate, to carry off one- 
third of the emoluments, and superadd 
to them the emoluments of an English 
chaplaincy at a foreign station. 

HE AncusisHor or YORK said, there 
was a provision that if the incumbent 
took other duties, his pension would 
cease; or would be diminished by the 
amount of his emoluments. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that as he read 
the Bill, it meant that in the event of 
the clergyman undertaking clerical du- 
ties elsewhere, his pension was to dimi- 
nish in such proportion and for such 
period as the Bis op of the diocese to 
which he formerly belonged, and the 
Bishop into whose diocese he went might 
determine. But did that apply to the 
case of a foreign chaplaincy. He thought 
not. Then there was another extremely 
serious matter. Had the right rev. Pre- 
lates who had introduced this Bill con- 
sidered what effect it would have on the 
law of assignments ? If this Bill became 
law, they would not only require a mea- 
sure dealing with the next presentations, 
but a much stronger measure dealing 
with advowsons. He could not conceive 
anything more likely to provoke danger 
to the best interests of the Church than 
the transactions which would spring up 
in advowsons and next presentations 
the moment they passed this Bill. He 
took the same objection to the Next Pre- 
sentations Bill as to this. The error in 
both cases, was that the Bills went to 
make the livings void, instead of provid- 
ing a remedy to meet the evil which 
might have arisen. Let the Bishop be 
enabled, if the holder of the benefice 


Lord Cairne 
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did not exercise all the power which he 
ought to possess, to require that provi- 
sion should be made out of the income 
of the living for the proper performance 
of the duties of the parish, and that 
would be sufficient to meet the difficulty. 
But let them not make the living void, 
because, if they did, they would brin 
about a multitude of resignations aad 
produce a state of scandal in the Church 
which could not be too much deplored. 
At this late period of the Session, it was 
not possible to proceed further with a 
measure so defective in many of its pro- 
visions ; and the same objections applied 
to another measure of a similar descrip- 
tion which was now before their Lord- 
ships. He thought the better course 
would be to defer the consideration of 
the whole question, the importance of 
which he fully admitted, to another 
Session. 

Tue Bisnor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, that notwithstanding 
the ingenious and extremely plausible 
arguments of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns), he believed that the 
Bill would provide a remedy for a very 

at evil which now existed in the 

urch. The noble and learned Lord 
had stated that there was no analogy 


between the Bill passed last Session 


with respect to the retirement of the 
Bishops and the measure before their 
Lo oa According to the noble and 
learned Lord, the Bishop could not sup- 
ply his own place in case of infirmity as 
the incumbent could, because the latter 
had only to employ curates. But where 
was the money to come from? And 
which was the best position for a parish 
—to be ministered over by a man who 
had no connection with it, or, when the 
incumbent retired, by a well-chosen, 
healthy, and active man who had taken 
his place? It was just as bad for a 
onli quad a parish, to be left to the 
superintendence of a weak incumbent as 
for a diocese to be left without the super- 
intendence of a Bishop. It had been 
said very ingenuously that an incumbent 
would only have to fill up the schedule 
and say that he was not very well; or, 
perhaps, would not be very well to- 
morrow, and he would be allowed to 
resign. But what would the Commis- 
sioners be doing all that time? The 
mr ioners, at re — semen 
onourable men, and might be su 
to have some interest in the parish. One 
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of them would be the rural dean or 
archdeacon, the incumbent would nomi- 
nate another, and the Bishop another ; 
and was it to be supposed that the Bishop 
would appoint a person that would be 
likely to allow any such abuse as had 
been suggested? Then objection had 
been taken to the words ‘‘a magistrate 
for the district.” He submitted that 
these words meant a magistrate for the 
district in which the benefice was situ- 
ated. Was not the Bishop to be sup- 
posed to take some interest in the parish 
—and if the incumbent should put forth 
some false reason for resigning, was the 
Bishop likely to be so much among the 
stars as not to be able to come down and 
test the matter? If the Commission 
were to be appointed in the manner pro- 
vided by the bin, he ventured to think 
that at least five-sixths of the objections 
urged on the other side would disappear. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) took a living at £150 a year, 
and said if they deducted £50 from this 
small income it would be almost im- 
possible to fill the place; but if they 
could get a really good man for £150, 
he did not know that it would make so 
much difference to take away £50. Any 
person. who had experience in filling up 
these small benefices must be aware that 
_ itwas just as difficult to find a good man 
for an income of £150 as of £100. But 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Cairns) took a very different case— 
namely, a living of £1,200 a year, and, 
deducting £400, said —‘‘ You can get 
only an inferior man for £800.” But 
he (the Bishop of Gloucester) would ‘be 
happy to undertake to supply any num- 
ber of really good, first-class men for 
livings of £800 a year. He was sorry 
to say the clerical profession, like other 
professions, was crowded, and a living 
of £800 a year was considered a very 
og prize. It had been said that Eng- 
ish parishes might, under this Bill, be 
made to supply foreign chaplaincies; 
but there was a restraining power, and 
he thought their Lordships might fairly 
leave the matter to be adjusted between 
the Bishop of London and the Bishops 
of the other dioceses, as all of them 
would be concerned in preventing any 
parish from suffering wrong. Believing 
that the measure was fraught with great 
good to the Ohurch at large, he confi- 
ently recommended it to their Lord- 


ships’ favourable consideration. 
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Tae Eant or CARNARVON said, 
that at this time of the Session it was 
extremely difficult to attend to all the 
business that came before their Lord- 
ships; but when attention was called to 
this measure, which affected the work- 
ing of a large number of parishes, it 
was obvious that there were in it such 
defects as should prevent its being sent 
down in its present shape to the other 
House. After the arguments that had 
been advanced, he could not conscien- 
tiously vote for the Bill passing this 
stage in its present condition. He sug- 
gested that the Bill should be referred 
to a Seleet Committee. 

Lorp DYNEVOR said, that although 
he was very much interested in the suc- 
cess of this measure, he could not but 
seo that it contained many defects, and 
thought it would not be satisfactory to 
the House of Commons. He therefore 
hoped their Lordships would refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

Tue Bishor or WINCHESTER said, 
he could not acquiesce in the suggestion 
of his noble Friend, because he entirely 
denied that there was in the Bill such a 
crowd of defects as had been suggested. 
The first defect that had been pointed 
out was that the 5th clause—that re- 
lating to lunatic clergymen — bore no 
mark of a legal mind, and one noble 
Lord had suggested that it was prepared 
by the clergy in Convocation, who were 
not lawyers. The clause, however, was 
one which the clergy had never seen 
before the Bill was printed; it was 
drawn by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, and corrected by one 
of the most eminent members of the 
legal profession in the other House. He 
admitted, however, that the clause 
needed an alteration, which could be 
effected by inserting, with respect to the 
stipend, the simple words ‘“ not exceed- 
ing one-third of the value of the bene- 
fice,” and if the Bill were read a third 
time he should propose such an Amend- 
ment before the Bill was passed. The 
use of the word “ district”’ was an error, 
and could be amended by substituting 
the phrase “petty sessional division.” 
He thought any difficulty which might 
arise in respect to a foreign chaplaincy 
would be obviated by giving jurisdiction 
in the matter either to the Bishop of 
London or the Bishop in whose diocese 
the living in question was situated. The 
real objection to the Bill was rather that 
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his noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) 
thought that the rights of patrons were 
not sufficiently regarded; but nothing 
injurious to those rights had been shown 
in the course of the debate. He did not 
believe that there was in the Bill any- 
thing which would injure such rights; 
but that, on the contrary, patrons would 
gain more than any other persons, be- 
cause, instead of having a living oc- 
cupied for many years by an utterly 
unfit man, a patron would be able to 
secure his patronage, and to present a 
man of strong health and fully capable 
of fulfilling the duties of his living. 
Believing that all the errors which had 
been pointed out might be very easily 
amended, he asked their Lordships to 
give a third reading to the Bill. 


On Question, That the Bill be now 
read 3*?—Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 29: Not-Contents 18: Ma- 
jority 11. 

Bill read 3* accordingly. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that it would be necessary to introduce 
several verbal Amendments in the Bill, 
and one clause had been inserted in the 
wrong place, although it had no in- 
herent defect. ~ 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND said, he 
was now confirmed in his belief that the 
Bill was not the production of a legal 
mind. He thought the Amendments 
ought to be printed, in order that it 
might be seen how far they would affect 
the Bill. He had no wish to impede its 
progress; but he understood the right 
rey. Prelate intended to amend almost 
all the clauses. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON wished 
to know what was the opinion of the 
Government on the subject. 

Tue BisHor oF CHESTER 
pointed out that the printing of the 
Amendments would delay the passage 
of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the points 
appeared to him to be minor ones. 

After afew words from Lord Cuvursrton, 


Amendments made. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 


o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


The Bishop of Winchester 


{COMMONS} 
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Thomas Symonds. ; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]}—New Wair Issusv—For Breck. 
nock, v. Lord Hyde, now Earl of Clarendon. 
Pusuic Burs — Ordered — First Reading — 
National Debt * [213]; Forgery * [214] ; Sta- 
tute Law Revision* [215]. 

Select Committee — Factories and Workshops* 
[150], nominated. 

Report of Select Commitiee—Pilotage [No. 349.] 
Committee — Party Processions (Ireland) [26,} 
put of ; Suburban Commons * [41], deferred. 
Committee— Report—Absconding Debtors * [172]. 
“ane ; = Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
Third Reading—Extradition * [138]; Telegraph 
Acts Extension * [196]; New Zealand (Gua- 
rantee of Loan)* [190]; Paupers Conveyance 
(Expenses)* [193]; Sugar Duties (Isle of 
Man) * [208] ; Clerical Disabilities * [49], and 

passed, : 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


NAVY—SIR THOMAS SYMONDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther Sir Thomas Symonds was in- 
vited to resign the command of the 
Channel Squadron in the midst of trials 
of great importance, and when only one- 
half of the period during which such 
commands are usually held had expired, 


in exchange for a Vice Admiral’s Good * 


Service Pension which he had earned 
by long and distinguished service, and 
by his position at the head of qualified 
candidates on the Vice Admirals’ List; 
whether Sir Thomas Symonds expressed 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty his 
earnest desire to be permitted to retain 
his command, the Good Service Pension, 
which he had accepted, remaining in 
abeyance until its termination, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 6th 
and 7th Olauses, under the head of 
Pensions, in the Order in Council of 
February 22nd, 1870; whether Sir 
Thomas Symonds was specially com- 
mended by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty for the good he had done, and was 
doing, to the Squadron, and received a 
Board Letter of thanks for his able and 
zealous service, and the state of the dis- 
cipline of the Squadron; and, whether, 
although he was ordered to haul down 
his flag on the plea of his appointment 
to a Good Service Pension, the command 
of the Channel Squadron was almost im- 
mediately afterwards offered to another 
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Vice Admiral (by whom it was declined), 
to whom the Service Pension had 
been given on the same day as that on 
which it had been conferred on Sir 
Thomas Symonds ? : 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, I think the House 
will agree with me that the Questions 
put by the right hon. Gentleman are of 
a most unusual nature; and, coming 
from one who has been himself First 
Lord of the Admiralty, rather surprising. 
There is no duty performed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty more delicate and 
responsible than that which relates to 
commands and good service pensions: 
and, if, without any imputation of mal- 
feasance or corruption, the House of 
Commons is to be the arena for discussing 
questions of this kind, based upon 
rumours which hon. Members may hear 
or read in the papers, this most important 
duty will be rendered far more difficult 
unless it is desired that the government 
of the Navy should be undertaken by the 
House itself. I therefore most respect- 
fully decline to answer so much of the 
_ hon. Gentleman’s Question as 
relates to reports whether particular 


employments were offered to this or that 
offiger, or as to what the opinion of the 


First Lord may be as to the merits of 
any particular Commander-in-Chief. Nor 
. Would the House, I think, expect me to 
give minute explanations as to the Gir- 
cumstances under which good service 
pensions are awarded to particular 
officers; and I will only say that I be- 
lieve the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
faithfully carried out the provisions of the 
late Order in Council, which placed these 

msions on a much more satisfactory foot- 
ing than the previoussystem, under which, 
practically, seniority was almost the only 
consideration. As to the particular case 
of Sir Thomas Symonds ceasing to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet the right hon. Gentleman is en- 
tirely in error. Sir Thomas Symonds 
elected to strike his flag soon after his 
intended return, not the other day, but 
on the 3rd of April last. He was then 
virtually second Vice Admiral on the 
list, and as he would be superseded on 
peomedon (which then appeared pro- 

able before the end of the present year), 
he was offered either to remain in com- 
mand until superseded in due course, 
and to take his chance of a pension, or 
to strike his flag soon after he returned, 

with a good service pension which was 
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then vacant. He elected the latter, his 
words being—‘‘It would be agreeable to 
me on the terms you propose; I consider 
it a very great honour.” It so happens 
that no admiral has since died, and if 
Sir Thomas Symonds had elected to 
retain the command he might have had 
it for a few months longer; but in that 
case the good service pension would not 
have been awarded to him, considering 
the claims of other officers employed as 
well as himself. 

Mr. CORRY: I wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman, Whether the short answer 
of Sir Thomas Symonds which he has 
just read was not sent by telegram, and 
in cipher; and, whether Sir Thomas 
Symonds did not subsequently write to 
the First Lord a letter in which he re- 
quested permission to retain his com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, the Good 
Service Pension remaining in abeyance 
in conformity with the terms of the Order 
in Council; and, whether he did not 
dwell upon the great hardship to which 
he had heen subjected by the Board of 
Admiralty ? 

Mr. BAXTER: I must put it to the 
House whether I can be expected to 
reply to such a Question without Notice. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to put a Question, but, if 
necessary, well give Notice of it. He 
wished to know, Whether Admiral 
Drummond was offered the command of 
the Channel Fleet ? 

Mr. BAXTER: I have already stated 
that I must respectfully decline to answer 
Questions of that sort. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 2, line 31, read a second 
time; several agreed to; one amended, 
and agreed to. 


Page 2, line 31, leave out “‘ £10,” and 
insert ‘‘ £4,” the next Amendment, read 
a second time. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
moved to disagree to the Amendments 
made} by the Lords in the scale of com- 
pensation in page 2, line 31, by which 
£4 was substituted for £10, and £20 
for £30. He did not think that any 
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statement was necessary on the subject. 
He need only say that the Government 
were entirely unable to assent to any 
such reduction as that contemplated by 
the other House. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that they had 
not followed the usual course. They 
had not received from Her Majesty’s 
Government a general view of the al- 
terations to which they did not agree. 
They did not know what the Government 
wished them to accept, and what they 
did not. It was desirable that they 
should have some general view of the 
course Government intend to recom- 
mend. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he under- 
stood that, in cases of that kind, when 
a great number of Amendments upon 
important Bills came down to the House 
of Commons at a late period of the Ses- 
sion, it was hardly possible, and it was 
not in accordance with the general prac- 
tice of the House, that by notice of a 
formal character the course to be taken 
should be pointed out. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked for some general ex- 
planation from the Government as to 
the Amendments which they proposed to 
adopt or reject. With regard to that 
matter, he was in hopes that it had been 
settled and understood, for all substan- 
tial and practical purposes, by the ex- 

lanation which had taken place in the 

ouse of Lords. But as he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a reason- 
able demand, and provided that he (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not held in this multi- 
tude of Amendments to too literal a 
precision with regard to matters of se- 
condary importance, what he should say 
would be that the Government proposed 
to agree to the greater part of the Lords’ 
Amendments, and that the exceptions 
would be these—The Government disa- 
greed from those Amendments which af- 
fected the scale, and also from that 
which concerned the term of lease, put 
into the Bill as an alternative to the 
scale. He thought it would be felt that 
those two views of the Government hung 
together, and were equal weights in the 
two opposite scales of the balance. They 
should, therefore, ask the House to re- 
store 31 years instead of 21 years as the 
term of lease.- They also objected strongly 
to an Amendment made in page 3, 
though he did not think it was a subject 
about which special interest was felt. 
The Government proposed to agree, with 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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some reluctance, to the Amendments 
which had been introduced by their 
Lordships with regard to the building of 
cottages. They would disagree from the 
Amendment respecting permissive regis- 
tration of improvements, and from 

of the Amendment in the clause which 
defined what was, and what was not. to 
be considered as disturbance by the act 
of the landlord. They proposed to 
amend slightly Clause D of their Lord- 
ships, and he believed that these were 
the only exceptions to a general concur- 
rence in the Amendments which it was 
necessary to mention. An Amendment 
had been introduced to enlarge from 20 
to 35 years the powers of limited owners. 
In matters of general legislation, there 
could, perhaps, be no objection to that; 
but it seemed to go, in the present case, 
beyond the analogy of the Bill, and the 
Government did not contemplate ex- 
tending the powers of limited owners 
further than they were affected by the 
other provisions of the Bill. The Go- 
vernment proposed to accede to the 
Amendment of the Lords which restored 
the term of notice to six months from 
12 months, to the Amendment for leay- 
ing out the 66th clause with respect to 
the Law of Distress, and to the end- 
ments made in the Definition Clause. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that he cer- 
tainly preferred the Amendment of the» 
Lords, and he should ask the House to 
divide on the subject. 

Dr. BALL said, that all the difficulty 
of the clause, which, in the Lords, had 
been called an ‘arithmetical puzzle,” and 
of the original words of the Bill, would 
have been obviated if the scale had been 
a more graduated one, and if there had 
been smaller intervals between one class 
and another. It had been hinted that 
the Government would attempt to intro- 
duce a more graduated scale; he did not 
know whether it was possible that the 
clause could stand over in order to allow 
this attempt to be made; but he would 
suggest that something of the sort should 
be es in order to meet the difficulties 
of the Lords, and to prevent any injus- 
tice being done. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” — (Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
55: Majority 91. 
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Lords’ Amendments disagreed to. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 3, line 24, read a second 
time; several amended, and agreed to, 
with a consequential Amendment to the 
Bill; several disagreed to. 


Page 3, line 24, leave out from the 
word ‘‘ Section ” to ‘‘ 3,” in line 41, the 
next Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 

said, 04 in Meno 3, 7 oo he 

to disagree to the Amendment 

ate by the Lords, and to re-introduce 

an important paragraph, which had 

been struck out. It would run, with a 
slight Amendment, as follows :— 


Any tenant in a higher class of the scale may 
at his option claim compensation under a lower 
¢lass, provided such compensation shall not ex- 
ceed the sum to which he would be entitled under 
such lower class, on the assumption that the annual 
value of his holding is reduced to the sum (or where 
two sums are mentioned the highest sum) stated 
in such lower class, and that his rent is propor- 
tionately reduced.” 


In order to understand the intention of 
the Government in reference to the Bill 
as it left the House of Commons, the 
scale must not be taken in its naked 
form, but as governed by the provision 
he had referred to. The inevitable effect 
of the scale, if not tempered by this 
provision, would be to effect gross in- 
equality between different tenants hold- 
ing at different steps of the scale, and 
whose rental or valuation might only 
vary, perhaps, to the amount of a single 
£1. With regard to the provision itself, 
he was aware that it had been designated 
an arithmetical puzzle; but he did not 
know that suphhing could be devised 
simpler or more practicable than the 
plan suggested by the Government. It 
was not pretended that an exactly ac- 
curate maximum would be obtained in 
every case for each tenant in Ireland, 
but substantial justice would be done to 
all, and it was for this purpose that he 
proposed the reinsertion of the provision 
struck out by the Lords. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the question 
was a very difficult one to understand ; 
but he understood that the Amendment 
was designed to remédy the operation of 
the scale, which would otherwise give a 
tenant with a rent of £19 a compensation 
of £95, while a tenant with a rent of 
£21 would only get £84. On that un- 
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derstanding he could not object to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought it ab- 
solutely necessary to insert the Proviso 
of the Government in order to arrive at 
a rough — instead of strict justice ; 
but it might have been avoided by using 
more precise and accurate language in 
the table. If they took £10 as a con- 
stant multiple, and gave seven years’ 
rent as compensation for the first £10, 
and four years for every £20 afterwards, 
that would give every man what he was 
entitled to. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to; Proviso 
inserted. 


Amendments of the Lords, in page 3, 
lines 5, 7, 12, and 13, agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, page 3, line 22, 
after (‘‘ writing”) insert— 

(“ Or lets the same or any part thereof in con- 
acre, after he has been prohibited in writing by 
the landlord or his agent from so doing’), 


Mrz. B. SAMUELSON moved, that the 
House do agree to the Amendment made 
by the Lords, but with this addition, to 
insert after ‘‘conacre’’ this Proviso, 
‘save for the growing of potatoes or 
other green crops, the land being properly 
manured.” It was very desirable that 
‘ conacre of a destructive character should 
, be prohibited; but to prohibit it alto- 
gether would be to effect a revolution in 
the condition of the labourer which would 
be extremely injudicious, and he must 
say ania perilous. The system of 
part payment of labourers by an allot- 
ment of land was so much in accordance 
with the habits and feelings of the la- 
bourers, that he could not see how any 
amount of money payment would make 
up to the labourers for the loss. It would 
also be impossible to utilize the manure 
which was collected by the labourers in 
the neighbourhood of small towns. On 
these grounds he proposed that the 
House should agree to the Lords’ Amend- 
ment with his Amendment. 

Sm JOHN GRAY expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member would not press 
the Amendment, and would leave the 
important question to which it referred 
entirely in the hands of the Government. 
There were certain stages of a great 
measure like this in which private Mem- 
bers ought not unduly to interpose, and 
he trusted a Motion would be made from 


the Treasury Bench to disagree with the 
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Lords’ Amendment. The Irish Members 
were agreed upon this—that the Lords’ 
Amendment would be destructive to the 
Irish labourer, who had nothing in the 
world but his little dung heap, which 
was a mine of wealth to him through 
the year. Such a step would drive the 
Irish labourer into discontent and dis- 
affection. He had no right to complain 
of the hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. 
Samuelson), whose intelligent support 
of the cause of Ireland they must all 
respect; but it would have been better 
if he had communicated with the Irish 
Members before proposing this Amend- 
ment. He could state that the old con- 
acre was destructive to farming, but that 
had now altogether died out. The pre- 
sent system was in no way injurious. 
He hoped the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Banbury 
would not withdraw his Amendment, 
and that the Government would consent 
to it. The landlords of Ireland could 
have no possible objection to a system 
so guarded, while it would be a great 
boon to the labourer. Great misconcep- 
tion was entertained as to the origin of 
the word con-acre. It was used origin- 
ally to mean land let for the growing of 
corn; but now it was applied to the 
letting of a small piece of re for any 

urpose whatever. It was plain that the 
ea, Member for Kilkenny (Sir John 
Gray) did not understand the real sense 
of the Proviso proposed by the hon. 
Member for Banbury. He had given 
them a piteous account of the labourer’s 
dung heap ; but the very object of this 
Proviso was to enable the labourer to 
turn it to account. He was in the habit 
of letting land to his labourers himself, 
and all the farmers round him did the 
same. He hoped the Government would 
agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilkenny quite misunderstood the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Banbury. It was absolutely necessary 
that the farmer in Ireland should be 
enabled, as he had ever been, to give 
land in conacre which was required, not 
for the purpose of growing white, but 
- green crops. So much did he approve 
of the Amendment that he had prepared 
a Proviso almost word for word the same 
with that proposed by the hon. Member 


Sir John Gray 
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for Banbury. He hoped, therefore, that 
while the Government would not 


the Amendment made in the House of 
Lords, they would agree to that of the 
hon. Member for Banbury. If the Bill 
were to pass without having anythin, 
done by it for the labourers, it woul 
be received with execration throughout 
Treland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not, 
on the part of the Government, under- 
take to accede to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny to propose 
to disagree from the Lords’ Amendment, 
for two reasons. When the Bill was 
originally before the House there was 
a general concurrence among hon. Mem- 
bers that a distinction ought to be drawn 
between the con-acre for the purpose of 
white and of green crops, it being, for 
the most part, admitted that for the one 
purpose it was injurious, while for the 
other it was beneficial—though perhaps 
that was not clearly expressed in the 
Bill as it went to the Lords. That was 
the first reason why he could not assent 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny. The other was, that in deal- 
ing with an Amendment made by the 
House of Lords in a great measure such 
as that under discussion, the Govern- 
ment ought, he thought, to be a 
to consider it not altogether on the merits 
of the point immediately involved, but 
also with reference to its bearing on 
other Amendments as well as on the 
passing of the Bill. Now, if the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Sir John Gray) were adopted, the pass- 
ing of the Bill would, he was afraid, be 
to some extent endangered. The ques- 
tion for each hon. Member to ask him- 
self was, whether he considered the ob- 
ject in view of such importance as to 
run that risk. The Government certainly 
could not accede to the proposal. As to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Banbury, he believed it to be a good 
one in itself; but with respect to that 
also he must say he should not like to 
risk the passing of the Bill by calling 
on the House to accept it. The Govern- 
ment, at the same time, would gladly 
yield to the general expression of opi- 
nion in the House on the subject should 
it be found to be in favour of the Amend- 
ment. It was something that it was sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Kavanagh), whosp views on the 
subject were entitled to the greatest 
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weight, not only because of the ability 
and intelligence which he had brought 
to bear on the discussion of the Bill, but 
from the strong desire which he had 
shown to promote the welfare of his 
country. 

Mr. MAGUIRE thought the Amend- 
ment was a very great misfortune, and 
hoped hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House would follow the advice 
which had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oarlow. This was not a question 
of party, and everyone ought to endea- 
your to make the Bill as palatable as 

ible to the lower classes. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON observed 
that when the Bill was before the House 
on a former occasion, he had drawn 
the distinction between the two systems 
of con-acre referred to by the Prime Mi- 
nister, and had advocated the adoption 
of a proposal similar to that now made 
by the hon. Member for Banbury. He 
trusted the Amendment would be agreed 
to. 
Words inserted. 

Lords’ Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 
Lords’ Amendment, line 24, leave out 
from (‘‘ section ’’) to (‘3’) in line 41. 

_Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 


» moved that the House agree to the 


Lords’ Amendment, by which certain ex- 
ceptions from the general effect of the 
clause, which were intended to give the 
tenant the power of setting aside pieces 
of land for the purpose of building 
labourers’ cottages, were struck out. If 
he were simply to consult his own wishes, 
he should prefer the Bill as it dealt with 
that point in its original shape; but 
the matter was one with regard to which 
he did not, for the reasons which had 
been just stated by his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, think it 
would be wise to insist by dissenting 
from the Amendment. The importance 
which was attached to the provision 
with respect to the building of cottages 
had, he thought, been greatly ex- 
aggerated by the friends of the la- 
bourer, for the security which the Bill 
would give the tenant-farmer could not 
fail to react most beneficially on the 
labourers whom he employed. The 
question of encouraging the building of 

s, he admitted, was one which 
ought to be dealt with; but he did not 
think it could be done so to any useful 
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ne ge in the present Bill, and, as he 
stated at a former stage of the Bill, 
he hoped to be able hereafter to propose 
legislation on the subject which would 
have the effect of improving the law as 
it stood. 

Mr. SYNAN regretted that the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Amendment 
of the Lords, which did not place the 
labourer in the ition in which he 
ought to stand. It deprived the tenants 
of all — of erecting cottages for 
their labourers, and left it entirely in 
the hands of the landlords; and, in many 
instances, the tenants would be deprived 
of the power of keeping labourers on 
their farms. The condition of the la- 
bourers was becoming very alarming, 
and every effort ought to be made to 
improve their position; and he hoped 
the Government would insist upon re- 
storing the clause to its original form. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ob- 
served that it was utterly impossible for 
labourers in portions of the county which 
he represented to get plots of ground 
on which to build cottages. The result 
was that they were driven into the 
neighbouring towns, where the rates 
had in consequence been so increased 
that some of the small shopkeepers were 
at the present moment half bankrupt. 
The Government, he added, should pro- 
vide for such a state of things, for if the 
Amendment were agreed to, and it was 
allowed to continue, it was impossible 
to say what another winter in Tipperary 
would bring forth. 

Mr. @ STONE acknowedged the 
able assistance which had been rendered 
in the passing of this Bill by the 
hon. Members for Oork and Limerick— 
[ Laughter |—and was*sorryto take on this 
occasion a course which they did not ap- 

rove. He did not see why such an ac- 

owledgment should be considered an 
unfitting one, for the support of these and 
other Members representing Irish con- 
stituencies was of the utmost consequence 
in passing a Bill which was founded upon 
moderate principles, and which the Go- 
vernment hoped to make acceptable to 
the people of Ireland. With reference 
to the present position, it should be re- 
membered that the Government carried 
those provisions with much difficulty 
even through this House. Undoubtedly, 
they were regarded with more of jea- 
lousy and apprehension than of favour, 
and not upon narrow grounds. The Bill 
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proposed to set up the right of the te- 
nant to erect cottages for the labourer 
against the will of the landlord. To 
this the objection was raised not only 
that these cottages might be of an in- 
different character, but, in conformity 
with English experience and practice, 
that the best landlords were valine the 
most jealous of allowing labourers on 
their estates to be housed by their te- 
nants. It was more the kind disposition 
of the House to attend to the recom- 
mendations of the Government than the 
judgment of the House itself which in- 
induced them to pass these provisions ; 
and, as they might raise a serious ob- 
stacle to the passing of the Bill, he did 
not think it right to insist on them, es- 
pecially as the House would not thereby 
abandon the hope of legislating in a 
separate shape on the subject of labour- 
ers’ cottages. Whatever the convic- 
tions and desires of the Government 
might be, it was their duty to sacrifice 
them to the general prospects of the 
measure. 

Sm JOHN GRAY reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that under the Bill as it 
left this House the tenant was not to 
erect a cottage for the labourer without 
applying, in the first instance, to the 
landlord or his agent. He regretted the 
course which had been taken by the 
Government; but he did not think it 
desirable to throw any obstacle in the 
way of the passing of the Bill. 

De. B repudiated any notion 
that, in supporting the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, he and those on his side of the 
House were actuated by any want of 
interest in the condition of the Irish 
labourer. On the contrary, when the 
Bill was in Committee, he, with several 
hon. Friends, some, of whom were 
large landed proprietors in Ireland, 
spoke strongly as to the want of better 
cottages for the labourers. But the 
clause as it stood did no good what- 
ever for the labourer; because it offered 
no standard as to his dwelling, and pro- 
vided no means of improving or alle- 
viating his condition, and it was liable 
to be used not for the benefit of a bond 
fide labourer, but to facilitate subdivision 
in favour of relatives of the tenant, who 
would be introduced under the guise and 
assumed character of labourers. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
House could not legislate for labourers 
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in the present Bill. The hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. W. H. Gregory) had 
— a number of clauses laying 

own certain conditions with regard to 
the labourers; but everyone felt that it 
was a new scheme, relating to a different 
subject from that dealt with by the Bill. 
In supporting the Amendment, he re- 
sainek the desire of his hon. Friends to 
assist the labourer in every possible 
manner. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
thought that no such danger would arise 
under the clause, which was quite suffi- 
ciently guarded by the Proviso. If it 
had been allowed to stand, tenants would 
have applied to their landlords for cot- 
tages; the landlords would have erected 
them rather than allow the tenants to 
do so, and thus the example would have 
spread of providing commodious and 
decent cottages for the labouring popu- 
lation in Ireland. He could not help 
regretting deeply that in this Bill there 
was not now a single provision for the 
benefit of the poorest and most neglected 
portion of the Irish people. 

Mr. BAGWELL thanked the Govern- 
ment for giving way on this question, 
believing that the clause would have led 
to the subdivision of the land, and have 
afforded no real benefit to the labourer., 
The 9th clause gave the landlord the 
power of taking land for the building of" 
cottages, and he was sure the labourers 
were in a much better position than 
they would have been if the Bill had 
remained in its original form in this 
respect. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he hoped 
there would be no opposition to the 
Amendment, for if the clause were passed 
as it left the Commons it would be in- 
operative, or else mischievous. Bad 
cottages would be built, because there 
was nothing to prevent it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the argument 
based upon the 9th clause implied that 
unless the landlords built cottages there 
were to be none built, and yet it was 
notorious that it was chiefly by the land- 
lords that the cottages had been levelled. 
Under these circumstances, it was most 
tyrannous to say that a respectable te- 
nant should not build cottages, for how 
could a man cultivate land without 
labourers? Energetic men were leavin 
the country every day, and it was b 
policy not to give them some inducement 
to remajn in it, 
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Coronez1 STUART KNOX said, it 
must have = the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Downing) to hear 
from the head of the Government that 
he had given great assistance in the 
passage of the Bill, for he believed the 

eral impression was that the hon. 

ember had given them many heavy 
and wasted hours. Throughout the de- 
bates hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House had pointed out that it was 
the labourers of Ireland who required 
assistance much more than the tenants, 
and now that it was too late to do any- 
thing for the labourers, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick and others were calling 
out that the labourers of Ireland ought 
to have something done for them. The 
result must be to sow the seeds of agi- 
tation in Ireland, and to do more harm 
to his unhappy country. 

Mr. BR said, he thought there 
wassome misapprehension as to the 
effect of accepting the Lords’ Amend- 
ments: as he er 2 the clause it did not 
say that no one but the landlord was to 
erect cottages; while the tenant might 
take his plan to the landlord and ask 
permission to build, and no landlord 
would refuse to have such an improve- 
ment carried out. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire) rated the land- 


* Iords too low when he supposed they 


would arbitrarily and unreasonably stand 
in the way of improvements being made 
in the interest of the labourer. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he did not agree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. A good 
tenant would never be refused by his 
landlord permission to build a cottage ; 
but this Amendment passed in the other 
House, while it would not be of much 
advantage to the owners of land, would, 
in the present position of the country be 
looked upon, if not with hostility, at all 
events with great disfavour. He re- 

etted that the Government had not 
ound it to be consistent with their duty 
to disagree with it. 

Sm JOHN ESMONDE said, that if 
he were a labourer he should much pre- 
fer to have the assurance just given by 
the Government that this question would 
be dealt with next Session, to the Proviso 
which had been struck out by the House 
of Lords, under which—as no conditions 
were imposed as to the description of 
cottages to be erected—it would be in 
the power of any occupier to build 
hovels instead of proper dwellings for 
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his labourers. He should support the 
Government in the course pa Sa by 
them, which only involved a delay of 
a year, or rather nine months, and 
which he believed would tend much 
more than the re-insertion of the Proviso 
© elevate the condition of the labouring 
class. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
this House doth agree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” — (Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 396 ; Noes 
29: Majority 367. 


Page 4, line 1, leave out the word 
“thirty - one,” and insert the word 
‘twenty - one,’’ the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
proposed to disagree to the Amendment 
of the Lords. The House knew that 
means had been taken to enable the 
Courts under the provisions of the Bill 
to consider all the circumstances of the 
tenant’s case; and he held it very unad- 
visable to enact that the existence of a 
21 years’ lease, which was not in ac- 
cordance with Irish habits or opinions, 
should exclude a tenant absolutely from 
claiming any privilege under Clause 3. 
In accordance with Irish ideas, a lease, 
to be of any great value, must be for 
31 years. He therefore moved that 
the House do disagree to this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would not 
delay the Committee with further dis- 
cussion on a Bill which had been debated 
so fully on previous occasions. The 
Amendment of the Lords appeared to 
him to be one which was entirely justi- 
fied by the circumstances of the case. 
Twenty-one years was a common tenure 
in England and Scotland, and it had 
been found perfectly adequate to all the 
circumstances which should attend a 
good lease. In the present case they 
were asked to grant a lease of 31 years, 
which under the Bill might be enjoyed 
without making any improvements what- 
ever. That appeared a condition of af- 
fairs highly undesirable for them to sup- 
port, and he should, therefore, ask the 
opinion of the House on the Amend- 
ment. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” — (Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 262 ; Noes 
186: Majority 76. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 7, line 4, read a second 
time ; several agreed to ; several amended, 
and agreed to, with a consequential 
Amendment to the Bill. 


Page 7, line 4, to insert, after the word 
“‘ pounds,” the words— 


**5. Where the Court shall be of opinion 
that in consequence of its being proved to 
have been the practice on the holding, or 
the estate of which such holding forms 
part, for the landlord to make such im- 
provements, such presumption ought not 
to be made : 

“6. Where from the entire circumstances of 
the case the Court is reasonably satisfied 
that such improvements were not made by 
the tenant or his predecessors in title : 

“Provided always, That where it is proved to 
have been the practice on the holding, or the 
estate of which such holding forms part, for the 
landlord to assist in making such improvements, 
such presumption shall be modified accordingly.” 


And also insert Clause A— 


(“ Permissive registration of improvements.”) 

“Any landlord or tenant who may be desirous 
of preserving evidence of any improvements 
made by himself or by his predecessor in title, 
before or after the passing of this Act, may at 
any time (subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained) file a Schedule in the Landed Estates 
Court, specifying such improvements, and claim- 
ing the same as made by himself or his predeces- 
sors in title; and such Schedule so filed shall be 
prima facie evidence that such improvements were 
made as therein mentioned: Provided always, 
That notice in writing of the intention to file such 
Schedule, together with a copy thereof, shall be 
given by the landlord to the tenant for the time 
being of the holding on which such improvements 
shall have been made (or by the tenant to the 
landlord, as the case may be,) within the prescribed 
time before applying to the Landed Estates Court 
to file the same ; and if the person receiving such 
notice shall dispute the claim made by such Sche- 
dule, either wholly or in part, he shall be at liberty 
within the prescribed time and in the prescribed 
manner to apply to the Civil Bill Court to deter- 
mine the matter in difference, and in such case 
such Schedule shall not be filed unless or until 
leave shall have been given to file the same either 
in its original or in any amended form by the Civil 
Bill Court ; Provided also, That before filing any 
such Schedule proof shall be made in the Landed 
Estates Court by statutory declaration that the 
notice hereby required has been duly given, and 
that no application has been made within the 
prescribed time by the party receiving such notice 
to the Civil Bill Court ; or (if any such applica- 
tion has been made) that leave has been given by 
the Civil Bill Court to file such Schedule,” 
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the next Amendment, read a second 
time, and agreed to, as far as insert 
Clause A. 


Lords’ Amendment, insert new Clause 
A (Permissive registration of improve. 
ments). 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON moved in line 
1, to leave out the word “or” and in. 
sert the word ‘“‘and.” He explained 
that as the clause had been agreéd to by 
the House of Lords a registration of im- 
provements could take place by an ac- 
tion being taken either by the landlord 
or the tenant in the Irish Landed Es- 
tates Court. The object of his Amend- 
ment was to prevent any registration of 
improvements taking place except at the 
joint instance of both the landlord and 
the tenant. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Clause, in line 1, to leave out the word 
‘‘or,” and insert the word ‘and,’— 
(Mr. Samuelson, )—instead thereof. 


Sr ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Banbury unnecessary. He 
should adhere to the clause as it came 
from the Lords, the object of the clause 
being to prevent the great injustice which 
Be possibly arise where the landlord 
and tenant were not prepared to come 
to an agreement of the kind which had 
been suggested. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowss) said, he did not 
see the necessity forthis registration clause 
at all, and it would encourage at once a 
multitude of what he might term quasi 
suits. The landlord would come to the 
Court to register improvements ; the te- 
nant would employ an attorney; and out 
of the 600,000 holdings in Ireland there 
would probably be several thousands of 
these quasi suits. He maintained that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Banbury was necessary, and that with- 
out it the Government would not accept 
the clause. They had always been op- 
posed to such a clause, and one reason 
why they were disposed to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member was be- 
cause they were anxious to go as far as 
possible in the direction of meeting the 
wishes of the House of Lords, without 
altogether departing from the deter- 
mined opposition which they had always 
entertained for the principle embodied 
in the clause, 
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. Dr. BALL said, it would be better to 
meet the Amendment of the Lords by a 
direct negative than to propose a change 
which, while it appeared to offer some- 
thing, really offered no advantage at all. 
The object of the Lords’ Amendment was 
that either party might obtain the per- 
manent ar of a fact. It was not ne- 
cessary for the two parties to agree be- 
tween themselves as i the fact. Tf, in- 
deed, they were both agreed—which was 
substantially the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) 
—what was the advantage of going to 
the Landed Estates Court? The clause 
inserted by the Lords was to meet the 
very case in which they did not agree, 
and it was because they did not agree 
that the clause was requisite. He denied 
that the clause would give rise to liti- 
tion. It would be used only where 
it was right that it should be used, and 
where there was something to be re- 
corded ; and, considering the large trans- 
actions which might be involved, it was 
only just to both parties that such a 
clause should be retained. The clause 
offered a fair and reasonable means of 
disclosing the obligations on an estate 
without injustice to anyone; it would 
never be used to injure or oppress any- 
the Lords’ 
edto. . 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated with clearness the object 
and effect of the clause, which constituted 
the very reasons why the Government 
could not accept it. It was not intended 
for cases of dispute; but, in order to avoid 
possible controversies in the future, it 
was thought necessary to create an un- 
known number of controversies at once 
in cases respecting which, in the vast 
majority of instances, controversy would 
never otherwise arise. In many cases, by 
lapse of time, improvements would wear 
out without being the occasion of dis- 
pute; and in others the parties would 
agree without appealing to the assistant 
barrister. The Government did not wish 
by this Bill to create any temptation to 
parties to involve themselves in disputes 
prematurely ; and they were very un- 
willing to expose the tenant to the danger 
which lurked under the clause — that of 
being taken up to the Court in Dublin 
by a timorous or suspicious landlord. To 
a small tenant unnecessary process 
would be an expensive one. e Go- 
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vernment opposed the clause quite irre- 

ective of the Amendment of the hon. 

ember for Banbury, which of itself 
was a valuable one and could do no 
harm to either party. It would provide 
that where they were agreed there should 
be an authoritative record, and that 
would meet the case of encumbrances ; 
but that case did not weigh heavily on 
his mind, because the charges in ques- 
tion could be only the result of additional 
value conferred by improvements, and 
such charges were very different from 
those which detracted from the value 
and security of property. On the whole, 
they would do wisely not to agree to the 
Lords’ Amendment ; but it would not be 
without advantage if they agreed to that 
of the hon. Member for Banbury. 

Cotone. WILSON - PATTEN said, 
that if the clause would enable the land- 
lord to take advantage of the tenant he 
would oppose it; but he looked upon 
the clause as essential for carrying out 
the provisions of the Bill, and had it 
existed prior to the Encumbered Estates 
Court a great part of the discontent 
now existing in Ireland would have been 
avoided, because purchasers would have 
known what charges their estates were 
liable to. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the proper course 
for the Government to take was to meet 
the clause with a direct negative. The 
fallacy in the argument of the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) was that the tenant 
was a free agent, a proposition which 
was negatived by every part of the Bill. 
A small holder would rather give up a 
claim than go to law with his land- 
lord. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, anybody 
ete thers slightest legal experience 
must know that nothing prevented liti- 
gation so much as clear and distinct 
statements of facts put in writing while 
well remembered. The clause would 
provide for the carrying out of such a 
plan. He agreed with his right hon. 
and learned Friend in thinking that 
without this provision it would be most 
difficult to deal with estates in Ireland. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that while claims 
for compensation could be advanced at 
any time by the tenant, other claims 
could be made only in consequence of 
the landlord’s own act; this it was that 
placed claims for compensation upon a 
different footing from other claims; and 
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it was only fair that the landlord should 
have full information when it could be 
afforded him without doing injustice. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, the hon. 
Member seemed to overlook this point, 
that if this clause were not passed there 
could be no litigation unless there was a 
change of tenancy within 20 years, which 
change was the exception and not the 
rule; but if the clause were passed there 
might be quasi litigation whenever an 
improvement was made. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘or’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 186; Noes 
249: Majority 63. 

Amendment agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 8, line 8, read a second 
time; several agreed to; one amended, 
and agreed to. 


Then the Proviso of the clause relating 
to Notice disagreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, page 8, line 7, 
after (‘‘ rent’’) insert “‘or for breach of 
any condition against assignment, sub- 
letting, bankruptcy, or insolvency.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
moved to agree to that Amendment of 
the Lords in the first part of the clause, 
but to retain the latter part of the clause, 
in which another Amendment was made, 
as it originally stood. 

Mr. SYNAN complained that the 
Government now proposed to adopt an 
Amendment which had been moved in 
that House and rejected without a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed that it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that this 
Amendment had been moved and re- 
jected without a Division. It was quite 
a different Amendment. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


On the next Amendment, which struck 
out the words— . 

“Unless the Court decides that it ought on 
special grounds to be so deemed in the case of a 
person claiming compensation on the determina- 
tion by such ejectment of a tenancy existing at the 
time of the passing of the Act, and continuing to 
exist without any alteration of rent up to the time 
of such determination.” 


Dr. BALL said, these words gave a 
very wide discretion to the chairmen of 
Courts, the Government proposition being 
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wholly unrestrained. There was no sub- 
ject on which greater fo yore was 
felt by the landlords of Ireland than 
this clause, because they considered that 
there ought to be in the Courts the 
greatest facility for enforcing the pay- 
ment of rent. This clause, however, 
gave extraordinary powers to chairmen, 
without affording them the slightest 
guide or [definition of the principle on 
which they weretoact. The Lords’ Amend- 
ment appeared to him to have two ad- 
vantages—first, it defined what were the 
cases in which a chairman might exer- 
cise his discretion; and, secondly, it 
totally excluded the idea of disturbance 
on the ground that the rent was too high. 
He asked the Government to be content 
with the wide discretion given in the 
Lords’ Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment never concealed their opinion that 
this, although a necessary enactment, 
was a grave one. Having adopted it 
from a conviction of its necessity, they 
applied to it all the limitations which 
occurred to them, or were suggested by 
hon. Members. The clause when so 
modified was assented to by the Govern- 
ment, and no Division was taken upon 
it. Under these circumstances he hoped 
it would not be considered extraordinary / 
if he could not assent to the Amend-— 
ment. 

Motion made, and Question put, “That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” — (Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 248 ; Noes 
171: Majority 77. 

Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 9, line 2, after the word 
‘‘ claim,” insert Clauses B and O :—read 
a second time; several agreed to; one 
amended, and agreed to, with a conse- 
quential Amendment to the Bill; one 
disagreed to. 


Page 8, line 2, after the word “claim,” 
insert Clauses B and C, the next Amend- 
ment, read a second time, and agreed to, 
as far as the Amendment insert Clause B 
inclusive. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
proposed that Clause B be agreed to. 

rn. M‘MAHON said, he hoped the 
Government would not agree to Clause 
B, because it would be a great injury to 
the tenant. It would neutralize the 
whole of the Bill. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING agreed 
with the hon. Member for New Ross, 
and thought that the Amendment was 
one of the most important made in the 
other House. The assignee ought to be 
rotected against the act of the landlord 
our or five years after taking posses- 
sion. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 

ed that the point under discussion 
was one of the most difficult in the Bill. 
It had received the most careful con- 
sideration of the Government both in 
that House and in “ another place,” and 
he trusted the House geal not undo 
the work that had been done with a view 
to the settlement of the question. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Further Consideration of Lords Amend- 
nents deferred till this day. 


TRUCK ACTS. 
MOTION FOR A COMMISSION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the opera- 
tion of the Truck Acts, and to move— 


1 |“ That, public representations having been made 
to the effect that systematic evasion of the Truck 
Acts prevails extensively in the Coal and Iron 
mining industries in Scotland, as well as in other 
trades and places in the United Kingdom,“ this 
House humbly prays Her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission of we into such alleged offences, 
and to take such steps as She shall be advised for 
obtaining from Parliament any special powers that 
may be required for conducting such inquiry, or 
for suppressing such offences,” 
In dealing with this question, he should 
only lay before the House facts which 
were beyond dispute. Within the last 
few weeks there had been Petitions pre- 
sented to the House, signed by upwards 
of 80,000 miners, complaining of their 
grievances, and particularly of the in- 
ingement and evasion of the Truck 
Acts in Scotland, and if no extraordinary 
circumstances had recently transpired, 
there was quite sufficient in the matter 
of those Petitions to induce the Govern- 
ment to order an investigation. In the 
early part of last year Zhe North British 
Daily Mail, published in Glasgow, sent 
a Commissioner through the mining dis- 
tricts to investigate the complaints made 
by the miners and the workmen in the 
iron manufactories of Scotland, and the 
mode in which they were dealt with by 
the truck system. 1867 a Committee 
of that House reported that fearful 
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abuses prevailed in England, and more 
especially in Scotland, in connection 
with mines; that owners of mines, con- 
trary to the intention of the Truck Acts, 
made large profits by means of their 
store shops, which they induced their 
workmen to deal at by various means ; 
and that the present law required 
alteration in order to render it more 
effectual. The letters which had ap- 
peared in Zhe North British Daily Mail 
on the subject were written with striking 
ability, and the statements they con- 
tained were given with the utmost cir- 
cumstantiality. The subject having been 
taken up by the leading organs in this 
country, the hon. Member for Ayr (Sir 
David Wedderburn) put a Question tothe 
Home Secretary, inquiring whether any 
steps were likely to be taken with regard 
to it. The Home Secretary, in reply, 
stated that if the question were brought 
before the House in some tangible shape 
it should receive his best consideration. 
On the 17th of July of last year a most 
able leader upon the subject appeared 
in The Times, calling upon that House 
to investigate the question. The con- 
clusion of that article was as follows :— 
“We certainly trust that the Home Secretary 
will think it his duty to institute a searching in- 
vestigation into the matter, and to cause the Act 
to be enforced with rigour against all offenders ; 
and if, as at present framed, it is insufficient 
against the noxious practices, to take the proper 
steps for its amendment. But the surest remedy 
is the extinction of the ‘long-pay’ system. To 
this end, employers, operatives, and the public 
should contribute their utmost.” 
That article was one of the most forcible 
summaries and epitomes of the whole 
question that it had been his lot to meet 
with. When they remembered that it 
was only in 1831 the Truck Acts were 
first passed, and saw all the good which 
they had done, he was quite sure he 
would not call in vain on the House to 
extend and perfect their beneficent ac- 
tion. Looking at the evidence which 
was given before the first Committee, it 
was difficult to realize that we were 
living in the same country, so great was 
the change which had taken place, the 
truck system being entirely unknown 
now in Lancashire, where it at one time 
overshadowed the prosperity of the work- 
ing classes, and being replaced by a co- 
operative system, in which £5,000,000 
was turned over every year, a profit of 
£10,000 a week going into the pockets 
of the working men. In 1854 an in- 
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quiry was instituted into the truck sys- 
tem in Scotland, and Mr. Hill Burton 
reported how generally the truck system 
prevailed, re how baneful were its 
effects. The ai found it impossible 
to get a few pounds out of the owners of 
mines, even for the most necessary pur- 
poses. Since then the iron trade had 
greatly developed, and he was sorry to 
say that the evil had kept pace with it. 
Magistrates, and men in high social 
positions, were depriving working men 
of their hard earnings by one of the most 
cunningly-devised schemes of evasion of 
law this country had ever witnessed. 
There were three branches of the sys- 
tem. ‘The first was what was known as 
‘‘ poundage””—it could not be dealt with 
under the Truck Acts; the second was 
“truck’’ pure and simple ; the third was 
‘‘ truck” by evasion. The system, as a 
whole, and its several branches, found 
an important auxiliary in what was 
known as ‘‘long pay.” There were two 
systems of reckoning in Scotland—one 
the 14 days’, and the other the month’s 
reckoning. The fortnight’s was, in prac- 
tice, a three or four weeks’ reckoning, 
and the month’s reckoning, in reality, 
extended over five or six weeks. Now, 
everyone knew that, as a rule, work- 
men and their families were not in a 
position to do without their wages for 
such a time. Every employer knew by 
experience that short payments were the 
best for the workmen, and that it was 
of great advantage to the family of the 
workman that his week’s wages should 
be paid on the Friday, in order that the 
man’s wife might be able to go to market 
in good time. In the Scotch works to 
which he was referring, if a man wanted 
an advance of say 10s. out of the money 
he had earned, it was made to him; but 
he had to pay interest for it at the rate 
of 1d. in the 1s. or 1s. in the pound, so 
that from 800 to 900 per cent per annum 
was paid by the poor workmen for ad- 
vances made to them on the security of 
wages which they had earned. The 
‘“‘truck,’’ pure and simple, was so dan- 
gerous that the large employers did not 
adopt it. Small employers and middle- 
men were the persons who practised it. 
The more complicated truck system was 
that generally in use, and he would ex- 
= it to the House. An Act of Par- 
iament required that the men should be 
paid in coin. How was that observed in 
the letter and broken in the spirit? A 
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workman went and asked for an advance 
of 10s. out of the money he had earned, 
The advance was given him, and an 
entry of it was ll in a little book, 
which was taken away by the person 
getting the advance. Close to the build- 
ing in which the advance was made, but 
outside that building was a store kept b 
some stranger; but the goods in whi 
were the property of the employer, who 
paid the wages and made the advance, 
On the counter of the store the workman 
laid down his money; and, in return, he 
got what was called ‘‘a line.” This line 
was an order on the store for goods to 
the amount of money laid down by the 
workman. Spirits were sold in those 
stores, and he might mention that before 
the Mines Commission it was shown that 
one Member of that House held 11 spirit 
licences. In the orders of lines, whiskey 
was entered as “A. Q.” With £50 an 
employer could make advances nomi- 
nally amounting to £400 or £500; be- 
cause, no sooner was an advance laid 
down on the counter of the store than it 
was returned to the employer’s cashier. 
In some éases a slide was used to facili- 
tate the transfer of the money frém fhe 
store to the employer’s counting-house. 
It occasionally happened that a man 
tried to ‘‘ slope” the store; but if he, 
did slope it, a little cross was made on 
the leaf of his advance-book, and the 
next time he presented himself for an 
advance, nothing further was said than 
that no advance could be made to him. 
The House would see that there was an 
engagement required from the work- 
ople that they should deal at the store ; 
ut by the plan of crossing, or, as it was 
termed, “staking” the deh sloping 
the store was prevented. Sometimes the 
books of all the members of a man’s 
family, if they worked in the same em- 
ployment, were staked; and if a man 
continued to slope the store after his 
book had been staked, he was discharged 
from the employment. He was glad to 
say that there were some honourable 
exceptions; and he might particularly 
mention the firm of Messrs. Baird, of the 
Gartcherie Ironworks. The system he 
was describing was repudiated by some 
employers. He held in his hand original 
documents — ‘“ staked ” books and 
‘lines’? — which showed the manner 
in which the system was worked. He 
would give the House some idea of the 
kind of supplies furnished under that 
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system. A number of samples sold at 
the stores were placed in the hands of 
a respectable wholesale provision mer- 
chant and a respectable wholesale grocer 
for examination, having come from a 
store belonging to a large iron manufac- 
turer. The reports made contained the 
following :— 

‘Sugar, short weight and bad value ; cheese, 
American, short weight and very dear ; sugar, 
bad value, short weight, 40z. in }1b. ; cheese, 
$ozs. instead of 4 0zs.; sugar, short weight, 
quality good, 4 oz. deficient in } 1b. ; cheese, short 
weight and dear, 4 0z. deficient in 4 0z.” 


The examiners further said that having 
made a careful report of seven different 
kinds of teas, they considered that the 
supplies made by retail shopkeepers 
were 1s. per pound better in aaa than 
those ri ue by the stores. Some fus- 
tian which was supplied to miners at 3s. 
a yard was found to be only equal to 
what was sold at retail shops in Glasgow 
4 2s. pe Ris did not accuse the em- 
oyers of bein ilty of that practice 
if short es g jay An things only 
showed how demoralizing the effects of 
the truck system were upon all who were 
ected with it. The storemen had 
certain quantities of goods handed over 
to them, and what was the result ? Why 
that the storemen cheated both the mas- 
fers and the workmen. In one instance 
a storeman died with £10,000 inthe 
bank to his credit, which the masters 
endeavoured to seize, alleging that 
their stores had been robbed to that 
amount. He (Mr. Mundella) had ex- 
amined 11 exhausted ‘‘lines’”’ and found 
six of them to have been added up 
wrongly, the errors in every case being 
against the workmen. The whole 11 
lines were from one man; and if the 
mistakes they contained had been made 
partly on one side and partly on the 
other, there might perhaps have been 
some excuse for them ; but it was a sig- 
nificant fact that, he repeated, they were 
all against the workmen. In asking the 
House for a judicial inquiry, he would 
not adduce all the details which he could 
easily bring forward, many of them even 
worse than those which he had stated. 
All he asked was that the House would 
support him in seeking for an investi- 
gation that they might know whether 
those things were so or not. Thére was 
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then his case broke down ; but if it was 
substantiated let them have some legis- 
lation which the House itself, which a 
Committee had demanded, and which 
the workmen had earnestly prayed and 
now generally looked for. ‘The influence 
of the truck system on the workmen and 
their families was most demoralizing. 
When those poor people went to lay out 
their hard earnings at the stores they 
were frequently treated rudely and dis- 
courteously ; and if a man had a claim 
to 4s., and got 3s. 74d. worth of goods, it 
was simply a question of what he would 
have the remaining 4}d. in, and he was 
often induced to take it out in whisky 
on the spot, every facility being | ecg 
to men and women to indulge in drink. 
The truck system reduced the people to 
a state of practical serfdom, while it also 
encouraged reckless habits of improvi- 
dence and intemperance among them. 
Nor was the evil of the system confined 
to the workmen only. The ironmasters 
who paid their workmen in coin were 
exposed to an unfair and most unequal 
competition with those who paid in 
“truck.” The condition of the Cleveden 
iron district presented a striking con- 
trast to the districts in Scotland to which 
he had been referring. In the Cleveden 
district the men were prosperous, no 
strikes occurred, and all trade disputes 
were settled by masters and men meet- 
ing round the same council table, and 
calling in an independent umpire to de- 
cide between them. ‘There, however, 
the ironmasters were prejudiced by the 
violation of the Truck Acts, practised by 
their Scotch competitors. He would show 
the House a specimen of a sort of truck 
note issued to a workman for a sum of 
about 9s. It bore date May 17, it be- 
came due on the 9th of July, and the 
workman was to take it to a certain 
store where its value was to be given 
him in goods. The store was either the 
property of the employer, or there was 
collusion between him and the store- 
keeper, and an allowance was made to 
the employer in respect of the com- 
modities supplied, which practically 
amounted to a deduction from the work- 
| man’s wages. The system also prevailed 
in Glamorganshire ; and letters in the 
| country papers and in Zhe Mining Journal 
| complained of a like system prevailing 
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formed him that a like mode prevailed 
at Ringwood, where articles were served 
to the workmen at a high rate. Since 
this Notice had appeared in the Paper 
he had received a letter from one of the 
secretaries of trades unions in North 
Nottinghamshire, stating that there were 
20 masters in that district who paid the 
frameworkers on the truck system, and 
they charged beyond the market value, 
and the workmen were obliged to sell 
a portion of the goods obtained on truck 
in order to buy coals and pay for their 
children’s schooling, and other expenses. 
If a man there was a member of a co- 
operative store he was punished. He 
hoped that the House would not permit 
such a system to be continued. The 
workmen in some cases had clubbed 
their money to prosecute ; but what was 
a fine of £5 to one of these masters. To 
get one of them fined £5 had actually 
cost the working men £15. The fine 
was soon made up, the system went on 
again, and the man who had dared to 
inform against his employer was victi- 
mized. There was no use in inflicting 
a fine of £5, £20, or even £100. The 
Board of Arbitration with which he was 
connected had advertised in the Notting- 
ham papers that they would assist in 
putting down this system, and within 
the last six months a sub-contractor was 
Seas He was told if he acknow- 
edged his fault, and promised not to 
transgress again, he would be forgiven. 
The man sat silent for awhile, and then 
said—‘‘T will make no promise; you 
may fine me,” and he was fined. But 
these people cared nothing for a fine. 
The working man of whom he had 
spoken said that nothing would do to 
put down this system except imprison- 
ment. It might be said—‘“ Oh, try moral 
influence.” Let them try the moral in- 
fluence of the chaplain of the gaol for. a 
fortnight, and his impression was, that 
they would soon get rid of this con- 
temptible system. How could they hope 
to inspire working men with respect for 
the law when they saw magistrates, 
deputy-lieutenants, and Members of Par- 
liament engaged in such practices? If 
they were to put an end to this system 
those who alentiltetened the law must 
themselves be pure. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would grant 
the inquiry, and that it would not be 
said in this country that 
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“Offence with guilty hand can shove by justice,” 


The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Motion. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER se- 
conded the Motion. He bore witness 
to the urgent necessity which existed 
for some legislative Act being passed 
with regard to the truck system. It was 
hardly possible to conceive a system 
more abominably iniquitous than that 
under which the master advanced to his 
men their own money at 5 per cent per 
month, and that not as aright, but asa 
favour. The facts that had been brought 
out by the commission to which his hon. 
Friend had referred were such that he 
felt convinced it was absolutely necessary 
some inquiry should be made. It was 
scarcely possible to imagine a system 
more demoralizing. All independence 
was crushed out of a man when he knew 
that his earnings were not his own. The 
38rd section of the Acts prescribed that 
the entire amount of wages earned by 
the artificer should be paid him in the 
current coin of the realm, and that every 
payment made by the delivery of goods 
was illegal. But the Acts were evaded. 
A man was paid in coin on one side of 
the street, and then he was compelled 
to go to a store on the other side and to 
hand in the whole of his wages. It was, 
not merely that the man had to buy 


what he wanted in the store, but the’ 


whole of his wages were swept by the 
storekeeper into the till, and the man 
received a line, which he was unable 
to decline, for goods which were often 
of very inferior quality. The encourage- 
ment to drink under this system was 
lamentable. It might be urged that 
anything which might be done to check 
the system would be an interference 
with the liberty of the subject as far as 
the master was concerned. It might be 
so; but was not the system itself an in- 
terference with the liberty of the subject, 
by the man who was strong over the 
man who was weak? It was a curious 
fact that, though the statements with 
regard to this system had been in circu- 
lation for many months, they had not 
received a single contradiction. He ac- 
knowledged it might be difficult to a 
ply a char FRc he believed his y 
ayments wo far to su one. 
He was afraid inn was ey little 
chance of the Mines Regulation Bill 
passing into law this Session ; and, there- 
ore, the Amendment providing for weekly 
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yments, if it found favour with the 
ici, as he was sanguine it might, 
could not come into operation this year. 
Under these circumstances, he ventured 
to ni on the Government that they 
should sanction the inquiry which was 
asked for, and which ought always to be 

anted when an allegation was made 
on Acts of Parliament had been vio- 
lated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, public representations having been made 
to the effect that systematic evasion of the Truck 
Acts prevails extensively in the Coal and Iron 
mining industries in Scotland, as well as in other 
trades and places in the United Kingdom, this 
House humbly prays Her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into such alleged offences, 
and to take such steps as She shall be advised for 
obtaining from Parliament any special powers 
that may be required for conducting such inquiry 
or for suppressing such offences.”—(Mr. Mun- 
della.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, that in addi- 
tion to the systems of truck which had 
been referred to, there was still one other 
system resorted to of a still more insi- 
dious character. It was that the em- 
ployer built upon the ground on which the 
works stood, or contiguous, a store, which 
he let to some person with whom he had 
no apparent counection. The employer’s 
name was not over the store, nor did he 
‘im any way manage the buying or sellin 
which went on there. But he eres | 
a half-yearly rent of so magnificent a 
character that it, in fact, amounted to a 
profit upon the business ; and that sys- 
tem was much more difficult than any 
other to down by legislative enact- 
ments. ‘There were, he was sure, many 
respectable employers who would be 

lad to have the truck system repressed ; 

ut, on the other hand, he believed that 
inquiry would show many not to be so 
innocent as they now seemed. If Royal 
Commissioners were sent down to make 
local examinations, and had power to 
examine witnesses on oath and to call 
for books and papers, facts would be 
elicited which former inquiries had not 
brought to light. The remedy which he 
suggested was weekly pay; but it must 
be not a mere advance, but a weekly 
balancing of the accounts between em- 
a and employed ; and although 
such a plan would cause much more 
trouble to the former, who would be sure 
to — such 'a proposition, it would 
not be a greater interference with the 
liberty of the subject than much of the 
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legislation of the past 30 years. He 
cordially supported the Motion. 


Sm ED D COLEBROOKE said, 
the case for an inquiry did not rest 
merely upon the statements which had 
been made to the House ; for there were, 
in addition, the investigations which 
had been made by private individuals, 
the results of which had been published 
in newspapers. The abuses which had 
been complained of were confined to cer- 
tain branches of trade; and, when hon. 
Members considered the origin and the 
rapid growth of those trades in which 
they principally existed, and the large 
numbers of persons who were brought 
together in certain districts, it might be 
found that the workmen themselves 
were the first to instigate the system for 
their own convenience. At the present 
day, however, such were the facilities of 
trade that the wants of workmen could 
be easily supplied, and the time had ar- 
rived we ‘ec employers ought to consider 
whether it would not be to their interest 
to abolish the truck system, with a view 
to establishing a better understanding 
than now existed between themselves 
and those whom they employed. He 
doubted whether the evil was so widely 
spread as had been represented, for if 
it was he wondered that such abuses 
could have arisen without meeting with 
resistance from workmen, who, accord- 
ing to the statements which had been 
made, would seem to be mere serfs and 
bondsmen. They had, however, entered 
into combinations to control the rate of 
wages, and in the West of Scotland al- 
most every mri on 2 contained some 
report of meetings of thousands of work- 
men, who passed resolutions in the open 
day; and it was, therefore, impossible 
to deny that a spirit of independence 
prevailed among those workmen, which 
might be brought to bear upon the 
abuses of which there was probably 
some reason to complain. Another rea- 
son why an inquiry should be instituted 
was that it might lead to some practical 
suggestion whereby the abuses might 
be remedied, because no former inquiry 
had resulted in anything that was worthy 
the consideration of the House. He did 
not deprecate inquiry, but wished to 
point out that the difficulties of the case 
were so great that the House might feel 
some diffenlty in coping with them ; and 
he looked to the growth of intelligence 
and independence among the working 
men rather than to legislation. 
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Mr. BRUCE said, it was impossible 
to have listened to the very able h 
of his hon. Friend who had introduced 
this subject without perceiving that a 
great evil existed, pi 5 he feared that it 
was of such a character that some time 
would elapse before the Legislature could 
extirpate it. The truck system had long 
occupied the attention of Parliament. 
He had himself taken part in several 
inquiries into the subject, and was most 
anxious to meet the wishes of his Friend 
and to satisfy the yearnings of the work- 
ing people that so iniquitous a system 
should be put an end to. But although 
the Government would give every facility 
for an inquiry, he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) that the only effec- 
tual remedy was rather a moral than a le- 
gal one, and must arise from a senseon the 
part of employers of their duties towards 
their workmen. He had frequently had 
occasion to consider the Truck Acts, and 
it certainly appeared to him to have 
been framed with remarkable,skill. In- 
deed, he could hardly conceive how, if 
cases were brought before the magis- 
trates, the Acts could be successfully 
evaded by methods like those described 
by hishon. Friend. The systems of pay- 
ment which his hon. Friend mentioned 
were perfectly familiar to those who had 
inquired into the subject during the last 
20 years. Nearly 20 years had elapsed 
since Mr. Tremenheere and Mr. Hill 
Burton inquired into the operation of 
the truck system in England and Scot- 
land, and their description of its evils 
were as graphic as any which had been 
given in the present debate. The diffi- 
culty of finding a remedy was caused not 
so much by the defects of the present 
law as by the absence of combination 
and energy on the part of the working 
men themselves in applying it. As an 
illustration of this he would mention ‘a 
case which occurred in a part of Wales 
where the truck system once flourished, 
and he might, in passing, remark that 
the truck system was gradually disap- 
pearing in Wales, instead of increasing, 
as had been asserted in the course of the 
present debate. Forty summonses were 
taken out against an ironmaster for 
carrying on the truck system, and it was 
proved that money was paid to the men 
on condition of its being taken to a cer- 
tain store to be spent. There was no 
visible connection between the iron- 
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master and the keeper of the store; but. 
nevertheless the magistrates were satis- 
fied that the defence set up was merely 
a colourable one, and they accordingly 
convicted the ironmaster. The remain- 
ing 39 prosecutions were ar Ina 
short time the system flourished with as 
much vigour as ever, and yet, strange to 
say, no fresh attempt was made to en- 
force the Acts. He believed, however, 
that other convictions might have been 
made if prosecutions had been instituted. 
On the occasion to which he had just re- 
ferred the decision of the magistrates 
was questioned, and an action brought 
by the employer for the price of the 

oods supplied to the workmen ; but the 
Couek ourt Judge who tried the case, 
held that the goods had been supplied in 
defiance of the Truck Acts, and that the 
employer was not entitled to recover. 
He was really at a loss to understand 
why the working people had been so 
deficient in energy and combination. If 
they had displayed half the vigour and 
determination to put down this system 
as they had done with regard to the 
number of bricks to be carried and the 
stone to be cut in a quarry, and in pro- 
moting other favourite schemes of theirs, 
the evil could not have existed up to the 
present time. His hon. Friend had as- 


serted that the evil was very widespread, ° 


and that it was increasing both in inten- 
sity and in the area it occupied. He 
might remark, however, that the state- 
ments made this evening were precisely 
similar to those which led to the inquiry 
some 20 yearsago. It was then asserted 
as now, that almost the whole of the 
wages of the men passed through the 
stores, and that the real remedy for the 
evil was to insist on short payments. 

Mr. MUNDELLA remarked that he 
did not say the evil was increasing in 
England. He only said it was increas- 
ing in Scotland. 

R. BRUCE said, it certainly was 
not increasing in England or in Wales. 
The present statements being precisely 
similar to those made 20 years ago, he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
House to some of the results of Mr. 
Tremenheere’s inquiry. That gentleman 
found that in a district where the truck 
system most extensively prevailed, out 
of £152,000 due for wages, only £26,000 
went through the stores; and, with re- 
gard to another district, he ascertained 
that, out of £250,000 paid in wages, 
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only £30,000 d through the stores. 
He had read the statement made by the 


Commissioners in The Glasgow Daily Mail 
on the subject of the system in Scotland, 
and he should be very glad to furnish 
means of testing the accuracy of those 
statements. At the same time, he thought 
the experience of former times ought to 
induce hon. Members to suspend their 
judgment until it was clearly proved 
that the evil was really as great as had 
been described. The Committee of 
1854 took into consideration the Bill 
which had been introduced by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Walsall (Mr. C. 
Forster), who devised two methods for 
improving the existing legislation, nei- 
ther of which were adopted. His hon. 
Friend first of all proposed that no shop 
should ever be opened on the premises 
of an employer of labour; but that was 
deemed too stringent a provision. The 
other remedy proposed was that the 
mere fact of an employer having sold 
goods to a labourer should be regarded 
as an offence against the law, without 
any inquiry being made as to whether 
the goods were received in lieu of wages 
or not. This was also thought too 
severe. The only remedy which had 
not yet been tried, and which, in his 
judgment, might to a certain extent 
prove efficacious, was to increase the 
eager for breaking the law. ~ He 

eely admitted that an evil existed, and 
that a remedy ought, if possible, to be 
applied. Her Majesty’s Government 
were quite willing to enable his hon. 
Friend to attain the object he had in 
view; and they would, therefore, not 
object to adopt his Resolution, with 
some slight alteration. He hoped that, 
instead of asking for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his Resolution on the 
understanding that the Government 
would carry on the inquiry in the man- 
ner most calculated to produce the de- 
sired result; or, if he would move an 
Address to Her Majesty to cause the in- 
quiry to be so carried on as to produce 
such a result, the Government would 
offer no opposition to the Motion. In 
conclusion, he might remark that Her 
Majesty’s Government were most anxious 
to put a stop to this truck system, which 
was so pernicious to the working classes. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said, he could 
not help fearing, from what they had 
just heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, that, as far as the Government 
was concerned, nothing would be done 
in the matter during the present Ses- 
sion or the approaching Recess. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was 
evidently impressed by what the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) had said, who 
undoubtedly spoke with a weight which 
commanded the attention of the House. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the chief evils complained of were to be 
found in the county which the hon. Gen- 
tleman represented, and he naturally 
would desire to give the most favourable 
account of them. The couleur de rose 
view of the question taken by the hon. 
Baronet pants not, however, satisfy him 
(Mr. C. Dalrymple). It was not in Scot- 
land that these evils exclusively ex- 
isted. During the Easter Recess, in 
company with an hon. Friend opposite, 
he had had the opportunity of judging 
of the so-called evasions of the Truck 
Acts in what was called the Black Coun- 
try, and he could testify to the fact that 
they were systematically carried on there. 
After quoting from the Report of the 
Commissioners of the Worth British Daily 
Mail, it might be said—How could the 
people object to such a system when they 
did not themselves complain of it? Now 
he was informed upon good authority that 
there was a good deal of terrorism exist- 
ing in reference to this subject in the dis- 
tricts where the system was practised, and 
that consequently the working men had 
not really the power of appealing against 
it. There was no doubt that the system 
did not work to the advantage of the 
workmen, because the owners of those 
shops obtained enormous profits, and 
gave the a very inferior articles. 
Those who had preceded him had dwelt 
so fully upon the mischievous effects of 
the truck system, that it = scarcely 
necessary to enlarge upon the aggra- 
vated evil of a fr. stores ta 
to the places of labour, where gin and 
whiskey were sold tothe men, who were 
obliged to drink in order to get their 
money’s worth. He did not exaggerate 
—he could be corrected if he did—when 
he said that matters were so arranged 
that in order to get the value of their 
money the men were forced to drink at 
the store, else they would never even 
handle the money which had been earned 
by the sweat of their brows. Long pay- 
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ments of wages had much to answer for 
in this matter, because they necessarily 
occasioned the credit system with all its 
consequences. In the Black Country the 
system of weekly payments was practised, 
but he thought that daily payments, such 
as had been tried in some of the best of 
the Scotch ironworks, the Messrs. Baird’s 
especially, might be adopted with the 
most beneficial results. Although he 
was afraid the Government would not 
take any action in the matter in the pre- 
sent Session, he hoped that the debate 
which had taken place would lead, in no 
long time, to the complete disclosure and 
to the ultimate removal of the evils of 
the truck system. 

Mr. J. G. OC. HAMILTON trusted 
that the inference drawn by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down from 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
was not a correct one, and that the Go- 
vernment would move in this matter 
without much delay. It would, in his 
opinion, be a great benefit to the coun- 
try if this stigma were removed from the 
character of the employers who were 
charged with practising this disgraceful 
system. Although ba ived in a district 
in which this evil existed, and was an 
employer of labour, he had heard very 
little about the truck system until about 
three or four years ago. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had never 
heard a case of the evasion of the Truck 
Acts in the district which he represented ; 
but if there were evasions in other parts 
of the country, he should like to see an 
inquiry instituted. There was nothing 
more iniquitous in gery than the 
systematic evasion of these Acts. He 
thought that the evasions of the Truck 
Acts in Scotland were more of an indirect 
than of a direct character, but opportu- 
nities ought to be given for adducing 
evidence, if any could be brought for- 
ward. The object of any mg iad ought 
to be to furnish ground for legislation ; 
but in the absence of that evidence, he 
hoped the House would not hastily seek 
to apply a remedy. 

r. WHALLEY remarked, that what- 
ever was done, he hoped the Home 
Secretary would not employ Commis- 
sioners to go about the country, who 
would be likely to employ themselves in 
collecting evidence to support a foregone 
conclusion. As a rule, there was no 
injury whatever in the truck system that 
the workmen were not able to rectify for 
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themselves. It was not the workmen 
who objected to these practices, it was 
simply the family of small shopkeepers, 
who, with a design to further their own 
interest, sought to excite a feeling of 
dissatisfaction between the masters and 
the workmen. Where this system pre- 
vailed the workmen found benefit in 
other ways. He trusted that the Home 
Secretary would not allow himself to be 
influenced by arguments which applied 
only to one side of the question. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
that much disappointment was felt in 
Scotland at the fact that, after the pro- 
mise made by the Government on a for- 
mer occasion, no proceedings had been 
taken by the Lord Advocate and the Go- 
vernment with the view of putting an 
end to a system so pile: and 80 
justly condemned. He believed that a 
strict enforcement of the existing law 
would go far to prevent an evasion of 
the Truck Acts. In the part of the coun- 
try which he had the honour to represent 
there was no truck, and a daily advance 
of wages without poundage was the 
general rule. He hoped the Government 
would accede to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Shefficid (Mr. Mundella) 
and have a rigid inquiry instituted. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said he, 
accepted the offer of his mght hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, on the un- ’ 
derstanding that the inquiry would be 
conducted in such a manner as would 
make it effectual. His desire was that 
the facts should be fully and fairly 
brought out. His own impression was 
that it would be impossible by moral 
remedies to meet the difficulty. He was 
surprised to hear the Home Secretary 
say that if the men would combine effec- 
tually they could get rid of the truck 
system, and it was strange that men 
should be advised to enter into combina- 
tions and to adopt all the requirements 
of strikes in order to enforce the law. 

Mr. BRUCE begged his hon. Friend’s 
pardon. He had said nothing about 
combining to strike. What he had re- 
ferred to was combination to prosecute. 

Mr. MUNDELLA remarked that he 
had seen this tried again and again, and 
the result was that by spending £15 or 
£20 they might seeceul in inflicting a 
£5 penalty; but so long as the gains 
were so large and the risk so small, all 
that the workmen could do would not be 
sufficient to enforce the observance of 
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thelaw. "What he desired was such an 
inquiry as would show the collusion 
which existed between the storekeeper 
and the employer, and he should be very 
glad if there were power to examine 
upon oath and to call for books and 

pers, for the parties, since exposure 
fal taken place, were buying and selling 
in other names. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC SERVICE—(COMPETITION). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN, in rising 
to move for Copies of any Treasury 
Minute that may have been passed on 
the subject of first appointments to the 
subordinate offices in the Public Service 
by unrestricted competition ; and, of any 

rrespondence that may have taken 
place thereon between the Treasury and 
the Heads of the other Departments, said, 
that he was informed that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to assent to the 
Motion, and, therefore, he hoped that 
jie might be allowed to make a short 
explanation of the reasons for asking for 
these Papers. Very early in the Session 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) moved a Resolution in favour 
of unrestricted competition, but with- 
drew it upon an assurance from the head 
of the Government that the subject was 
under consideration, and that it was 
hoped that soon a plan for unrestricted 
competition would be adopted. In Feb- 
ruary the Home Secretary, when asked 
for the Papers, had said that he would 
give the House the best information 
when the correspondence was in a more 
advanced state. On the 4th of June an 
Order in Council was issued, which par- 
tially established the system of unre- 
stricted competition for appointments in 
the public service. It might be said, 
therefore, that it was now too late to 
ask for a correspondence on the subject. 
He did not think so; because the House 
had a right to be informed of the pro- 
ceedings of the different Departments of 
the Government in relation to a matter 
of this kind. The change which had 
been adopted by the Government in that 
matter was more nominal than real. On 
the 4th of June an Order in Council was 
passed, by which situations in the public 
service after the 31st of August next 
were to be given by unrestricted compe- 
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A of the Order in Council contained all 
the offices which were to be open to un- 
restricted competition, and Schedule B 
contained all those excepted from its 
operation. The 7th section of the Order 
in Council was to this effect— 


“In case the chief of a department to which a 
situation belongs and the Lords of the Treasury 
shall consider that the qualifications in respect of 
knowledge and ability deemed requisite for such 
situation are wholly or in part professional, or 
otherwise peculiar, and not ordinarily to be ac- 
quired in the Civil Service, and the said chief of 
the department shall propose to appoint thereto a 
person who has acquired such qualifications in other 
pursuits, or in case the said chief of the depart- 
ment and the Lords of the Treasury shall con- 
sider that, either for the purpose of facilitating 
transfers from the Redundant List, or for other 
reasons, it would be for the public interest that 
examination should be wholly or partially dis- 
pensed with, the Civil Service Commissioners 
may dispense with examination, wholly or par- 
tially, and may grant their certificate of qualifica- 
tion upon evidence satisfactory to them that the 
said person possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ability, and is duly qualified in respect of age, 
health, and character.” 


That section gave such large powers to 
the heads of Dioasinlent and the Lords 
of the Treasury that in conjunction they 
could appoint anyone to an office in 
Schedule A without any examination 
whatever. Nor was that all; for by 
section 8 of the same Order in Council 
power was reserved to the chiefs of De- 
partments, with the concurrence of the 
Lords of the Treasury, to add situations 
to or withdraw situations from either of 
the Schedules A and B, so that they might 
undo all that had been done by the 
Order in Council. The hon. Member 
for Brighton had dwelt upon the evil 
effects of giving situations in the public 
service upon the recommendation of 
Members of that House; but another 
species of patronage of a not less preju- 
dicial character would still be left in 
full foree—namely, the appointments 
which might be made under the 7th sec- 
tion of the Order in Council that he 
had quoted, and which the Government 
might confer on their friends. There 
were two kinds of strength possessed by 
Governments. The first was that which 
they derived from possessing the confi- 
dence of the country, and which enabled 
them to carry out great measures that 
were understood and resolved upon by 
the country. The other was that which 
they had heretofore derived from official 
patronage—a very mischievous source of 
support, as he conceived, and one which 
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he desired to see rapidly diminished, 
and ultimately extinguished. "When the 
House was told not many days since 
that its Address, if carried, was not worth 
more than the paper it was written upon, 
it would do well to inquire whether the 
power of the Government had not in- 
creased, was not increasing, and ought 
not to be diminished. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Treasury Minute that may have been 
passed on the subject of first appointments to the 
subordinate offices in the Public Service by unre- 
stricted competition : 

“And, of any Correspondence that may have 
taken place thereon between the Treasury and the 
Heads of the other Departments.”—(Mr. Sinclair 
Aytoun.) 


Mr. STANSFELD regretted to find 
that his hon. Friend was of opinion that 
the Order in Council on the subject of 
open competition was notworth the paper 
on which it was written. He doubted 
very much whether the House would 
agree with his hon. Friend in that 
opinion. As far as he could judge, he 
believed that the House, on the contrary, 
had shown an appreciation of that Order 
in Council and of the motives which in- 
fluenced the Government in putting it 
before the public.. The views of the Go- 
vernment were stated to the House by his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and the House was able to 
judge of those views and also of the sin- 
cerity of the Government in endeavouring 
to carry them out; and he ventured to 
think that Order in Council showed very 
considerable and reliable evidence of the 
sincere opinions of the Government in 
favour of the principle of open competi- 
tion, and their desire to apply it as far 
as practicable. His right hon. Friend, 
in answering a Question put some time 
ago on the subject, stated that the cor- 
respondence which had passed between 
the Treasury and the other public De- 
partments had been of a confidential 
nature; and the House would under- 
stand that if it had not been of a con- 
fidential nature, its very object probably 
would have failed. The Government 
approved the principle of open competi- 
tion; but the method of bringing about 
its acceptance and adoption which they 
pursued was to invite a confidential ex- 

ression of the opinions of the various 
fall of Departments, and under those 
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circumstances it was impossible for them 
to produce the correspondence, which 
had been invited in confidence. The 
result, however, of the correspondencg 
was before the public in the shape of 
the Order in Council to which his hop, 
Friend had referred. He would no} 
now occupy the time of the House in 
discussing the Order in Council, which, 
however, the Government would bg 
ready to discuss whenever his hop, 
Friend called the attention of the House 
specifically to it. The present Motion 
asked for the production of the Trea. 
sury Minute; but there was no Treasury 
Minute to produce. There was a Tres. 
sury Circular addressed to the various 
heads of Departments, asking them tp 
enter into confidential communication, 
as he had stated, with the Treasury as 
to the method in and the degree to which 
the principle of open competition could 
be applied. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that having 
originally brought forward that ques 
tion, he could not but feel extremely 
pleased that the Government had gone 
as far as they had done in the matter, 
He could only wish that their scheme 
had been somewhat more complete. It 
certainly seemed to him — and perhaps 
they would be able to judge better after 
they had had more experience—that to 
great a power had been reserved to the 
heads of Departments in regard to ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service without 
examination. He must say that of the 
two he preferred the modern system of 
competition. What he objected to in the 
scheme was that officers in the Foreign 
and Home Departments were excepted 
from the Order in Council. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER said, they had consulted every 
head of a Department on the subject, 
taken his opinion, and acted upon it 
The heads of the Home Office and of the 
Foreign Office thought it would be better 
the system should not be extended to 
them. To that they saw no objection, 
because the great mass of the Civil 
Service were willing to come in. The 
matter was in the nature of an exper 
ment, and they felt that if the proceed: 
ing were to succeed, it was better 
should do so with the consent of all con 


cerned than to force it violently on w- 
willing persons, who were responsible 
for the conduct of the Departments 
merely because his right hon. Friend 
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and himself happened to be entirely in 
favour of it. The thing would be very 
shortly tested, and then it would be seen 
whether it could be safely extended. 
The House would observe that the 7th 
section only extended the system to first 
appointments. They did not maintain 
that promotion after the first appoint- 
ments, or to what were called Staff ap- 
pointments should be dependent on com- 
petition. He was certain that nothing 
was so likely to injure the plan as to 
attempt to force matters. They could 
not decide in every case by competition 
who were best fitted for a particular 
service. When they came to select per- 
sons of particular qualification—lawyers, 
for example — the best way to do so 
would not be by competition. A much 
better way would be to look about for 

rsons who had proved themselves to 
Be able lawyers and to take them. Com- 
petition, after all afforded but an erring 
standard. It was only the best expedient 
among many. If heads of Departments 
were free from all possible influences, 
and could give their minds wholly to 
see who were the fittest persons, they 
might do better than by examination ; 
but being frail they might be mistaken, 
and, therefore, it was thought better to 
introduce the competitive system. But 
that did not apply to Staff appointments. 
As to the 8th section, much the same 
might be said. It was quite posssible 
mistakes might be made in the first in- 
stance, and that officers might be put 
under competition which it would be 
better to withdraw. Of course, whether 
the thing would be thought to work 
well or not would depend not upon 
the heads of Departments or the Trea- 
sury, but upon the public opinion of the 
country, and if public opinion ratified 
the experiment it would be perfectly im- 
possible for anyone to enforce this sec- 
tion in such a way as to throw the sys- 
tem back. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would believe that the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he was sure most unwittingly, 
had exaggerated the matter when he 
said that these clauses were so great a 
dereliction from principle that they 
would entirely defeat the object in view. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary why he was opposed to the 
principle of open competition? How- 
ever, as the right hon. Gentleman was 
not in his place, he would put the ques- 
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tion another day. He must say that the 
answer of the Chhancellor of the Exche- 
quer had only confirmed him in his sus- 


picions. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
(ENGLAND AND IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PIM, in rising to call attention 
to the unsatisfactory state of the Tele- 
graphiccommunication between England 
and Ireland, and especially between 
London and Dublin; and to move a Re- 
solution, said, that great dissatisfaction 
on this subject prevailed in Ireland, and 
referred to meetings which had been 
held in Dublin to give expression to that 
feeling. Dublin was the only place in 
the United Kingdom, except London, 
which had an independent .Stock Ex- 
change, at which the public funds were 
registered and transferred ; and it was of 
very great importance that there should 
be perfect telegraphic communication 
between the two places, so that the price © 
of the funds in both might be identical. 
Formerly, the telegraphic communica- 
tion between London and Dublin was 
almost instantaneous, and brokers in 
Dublin were in the habit of getting busi- 
ness transacted in London for their cli- 
ents, which they could do by means of 
the telegraph, on the same day. But 
since the telegraphs had come into the 
hands of the Government there had been 
such delays that business of that kind 
could not be transacted with certainty, 
and the brokers lost their profits. The 
members of the Dublin Stock Exchange 
were much dissatisfied with this, and 
they had forwarded to him (Mr. Pim) a 
copy of a resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing of their body, in which they said 
they could no longer refrain from ex- 
pressing their strong disapprobation of 
the utterly inefficient manner in which 
the telegraphic communication between 
England and Ireland had been carried 
on since the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the Government. Several cases of very 
unusual delay had been reported to him, 
as, for instance, a message sent from 
Dublin to Liverpool at 12 o’clock on the 
20th of June, but which was not de- 
livered till the morning of the 21st. It 
had long been the practice for the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company to 
send messages from Dublin to Holyhead, 
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stating the number of passengers who 
were crossing in the steam boats, in order 
that the requisite number of carriages 
might be prepared for them in the train 
at Holyhead. But since the telegraphic 
service had been in the hands of the 
Government, the superintendent of the 
Holyhead station said the messages 
were of no use, for they seldom arrived 
in less than six hours, whereas the boats 
accomplished the voyage in four. He 
had never known in Dublin so strong a 
feeling of disappointment, and annoy- 
ance as on this matter, and he had, 
therefore, thought it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the subject. It 
was said in Dublin that all this was done 
on purpose to disgust the Irish people 
with the idea of Government manage- 
ment not only in the matter of the tele- 
graphs, but still more with reference to 
the railways, the purehase of which had 
been so strongly pressed on the Govern- 
ment by many people in Ireland. There 
were only two telegraphic cables be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
taining pert 11 wires. Both these 
had lately been out of order, though 
not both at the same time. He un- 


derstood that it was proposed to lay 


down another cable, containing seven 
wires, between Liverpool and Howth, 
so that there would then be 18; but 
he asked if that was enough, consider- 
ing that the telegraph to America went 
from Ireland. This was a grievance 
that ought to be immediately redressed 
—it was a question deeply interesting, 
not only to the Irish people, but to the 
people of Great Britain, and the Govern- 
ment ought at once to take it in hand. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moy- 
ing his Resolution. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he had received many re- 
presentations from his constituents as to 
the present imperfect state of telegraphic 
communication, especially with Ireland, 
and assured the Postmaster General that 
there was a feeling on the part of the 
community that this communication was 
not what they had a right to expect. 
With every wish to make allowance for 
the difficulties of the Department, he 
hoped some improvement would soon be 
made in the service. The real reason 
for the bad service was probably that 
the Post Office was trying to carry on an 
extended service at too low rates, and 
that the rates should have been lowered 


Mr. Pim 





more gradually. In his own experienc 
he sent a message to Liverpool at 11 jp 
the forenoon, and he did not get an ap. 
swer till half-past 3 in the afternoon, 
and on the same day he received at 3 
a message from Bombay which had lef 
at 4 on that afternoon. Of cours, 
the difference in latitude made the dif. 
ference in time; but it was monstrous 
that so long a time should be consumed 
between London and Liverpool. There 
were minor reasons why the delivery in 
London was not so satisfactory now as 
it formerly was. The boys in the service 
of the companies used to be sent out 
with messages one by one as they-ar- 
rived, and each boy received 1d. fp 
each message he delivered. In this 
way, the boys were interested in he 
prompt delivery of the messages, and 
they earned their pennies as quickly as 
possible and returned to the offices in 
the hope of earning others. But now 
not only was the system altered and the 
stimulating penny withheld, but the 
boys were kept at the offices until they 
could be sent out with several messages 
at a time. Again, each company had 
its own offices, and there were four in 
Mincing Lane ; now the offices were con- 
solidated, and sometimes there were # 
many people at one office waiting to give 
in messages that the crush was like that 
at the door of a theatre on a benefit 
night. These were two sources of dis. 
satisfaction which might be remedied by 
a little more liberality of expenditure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is of great importance to maintain 
uninterrupted Telegraphic Communication be 
tween Great Britain and Ireland ; and, therefore, 
inasmuch as Submarine Telegraphic Wires are 
very liable to accident, and cannot be repaired a 
readily as those on land, it is necessary, in order 
to guard against interruption and delay, to lay 
down additional Submarine Cables sufficient to 
maintain the communication unimpaired under 
all circumstances which can redsonably be anti- 
cipated.”—(Mr, Pim.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
admitted the importance of the subject, 
and said it was quite unnecessary for the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) to 
tell him that it had created great excite- 
ment in that city. With respect to the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Dublin, the proceedings thereat wer 
characteristic of the country, for care was 
taken to pass the general resolution which 
had been read before the meeting had 
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heard the explanations of the gentlemen 
deputed to represent the Department, 
and some of the speakers exhibited a 
yery considerable turn for that which had 
been called on the other side of the 
House one of the principal ornaments of 
debate—namely, a considerable know- 
ledge of invective. One of them spoke 
of the impudent Postmaster General 
humbugging them, and said they did not 
want his law, but justice; and the only 
foundation for these remarks was this— 
that when he was asked a question as to 
legal liability, he expressed an opinion 
which was not exactly in accordance with 
that of the hon. Member who put it, ad- 
vising the hon. Member not to take his 
word for it but to consult a lawyer. He 
was willing to admit that since the trans- 
fer of the telegraphs to the Government 
there had been constant, though not daily 
delays, which were much to be regretted ; 
and one of the causes of them was the 
enormous and unexpected increase in the 
number of messages. Of course, it was 
always expected that there would be a 
great increase; but it was not antici- 
pated that it would be so sudden as it 
had been. To show the increase, he 
night state that in the six working days 
previous to the transfer 4,791 messages 
were sent from Ireland to England. In 
six working days of April, two months 
after the transfer, when it was known 
that one of the two cables was broken, 
the number of messages was 12,375, 
being an advance in the daily average 
from 798 to 2,062. It was obvious that 
such an enormous increase of work would 
have overtaxed the Department under any 
circumstances; but the communication 
between England and Ireland had been 
interfered with twice since the transfer 
by the breaking of the Wexford Cable, 
which threw all the work on the remain- 
ing cable. But this occurred five times 
under the companies, who, on one oc- 
casion, took six weeks to repair the ‘cable, 
whilethe Governmenthad always effected 
the repair in five or ten days. When 
these breakages occurred the Depart- 
ment exhibited conspicuously in the 
offices notices printed in large type, 
warning persons not to send any but the 
most urgent messages; but these notices 
had not the slightest effect, the senders 
stating that the difficulty was not their 
business, and that the Department must 
send the messages as itbest could. Under 
these circumstances, it was not to be 
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wondered at that stoppages had occasion- 
ally occurred; but it was not true that 
these delays had been owing to the neg- 
lect of remonstrances made by Members 
of Parliament. On the contrary, the 
Department had done all in its power to 
remedy what was complained of. It 
had greatly improved the transmitting 
powers of the wires between London and 
Ireland by attaching improved instru- 
ments to them; it had also sent a large 
number of improved instruments to Ire- 
land ; and in all this there was no more 
delay than was inseparable from the ma- 
nufacture of the instruments, the supply 
of which would be continued as long as 
it appeared to be necessary. With re- 
spect to the insufficiency of the cables, 
he had great pleasure in stating that 
tenders had been advertised for and re- 
ceived, and in a few days he should be 
in a position to ask the Treasury to sanc- 
tion a contract for a new cable. It 
would have been of no use to have done 
this earlier, because the Department had 
had to provide for an enormous increase 
of work not only between England and 
Ireland, butthroughout the whole United 
Kingdom, and it was notin possession of 
sufficient materials, stores, and skilled 
labour to do all that was wanted. It 
would have been of no use to lay down 
a cable of seven wires until additional 
land wires were laid down between the 
large towns, and the latter provision 
having now been made, a new cable 
could be turned to good account. An 
enormous amount of business had been 
thrown on the Department, and it would 
be admitted that it was impossible for it 
to undertake not only the ordinary busi- 
ness, but also extensions of the serious 
character which were suggested at the 
very first moment of the commencement 
of its duties. With regard to the me- 
morial referred to by the hon. Member 
for the City of London, he frankly ad- 
mitted that very great delay had con- 
stantly occurred in the transmission of 
messages between England and Ire- 
land, but many of the representations 
on the subject were greatly exagger- 
ated. In some instances, he believed, 
there had been a delay of three or four 
hours; but, on the whole, it had been 
found that in respect of messages sent 
before 12 o’clock the average delay was 
45 minutes, and in respect of messages 
sent after that hour the average delay 
was 19 minutes. It should be remem- 
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bered that many of these messages were 
sent to most distant towns in Ireland, 
and had to be retransmitted more than 
once. So that those delays, though se- 
rious, could not be considered to justify 
the very strong language which had been 
used with regard to them. His hon. 
Friend appeared to think that the delay 
was owing to undue economy, with the 
view of making the telegraphic service 
pay. Though, of course, it was a great 
object of the Department to present a 
good balance-sheet, still that desire had 
not hitherto presented obstacles to the 
rapid transmission of messages. So far 
from discharging competent clerks, as 
was generally supposed to be the case, 
the Department had omitted no effort 
not only to keep every efficient man and 
woman in its employment, but also to 
attract to the service efficient clerks, who 
had previously left it, and in London 
and at various provincial stations, and at 
Dublin, where schools were established 
for instruction in telegraphy, was using 
the best means to increase the staff at 
its disposal. The staff which the De- 
partment found in the employment of 
the telegraphic companies consisted of 
2,418 clerks, and upwards of 1,400 mes- 
sengers ;‘ but at the present moment the 
Department employed 2,935 clerks and 
2,280 messengers, and those numbers 
did not include a large number of post- 
masters in the country, who were com- 
petent to undertake the duty of trans- 
mitting telegraphic messages. It was, 
however, admitted that the staff was not 
sufficient, and every effortwas being made 
to secure a number of employés equal to 
the wants of the service. In reference 
to the complaint respecting the diminu- 
tion in the number of offices, he would 
observe that in one or two instances 
the Department had consolidated offices 
because it was found that under the old 
system, when one company opened an 
office in any street, another company felt 
it necessary to open a competing office in 
the same street ; but by the offices being 
now more widely separated, a greater 
accommodation was afforded to the pub- 
lic. For some cause the transfer of the 
telegraphs to the Government had not 
been satisfactory to the mercantile com- 
munity, though merchants and the Stock 
Exchange had very little to complain of, 
yet he believed the public at large had 
gained what the mercantile community 
had lost. The immense increase in the 
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number of messages showed that the sep. 
vice, if not all that could be desired, wag 
a great accommodation and convenienes 
to the public. But the Post Office would 
not be satisfied with quantity so long 
as there was a deficiency in quality; 
and no means would be left untried to 
obtain efficiency to the same degree ag 
existed previously, or to a still greater 
degree. If the public would only extend 
patience to the Department, a very short 
time would elapse before they would no 
longer have any reason to complain. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(Mr. William Johnston, Viscount Crichton, 
Captain Archdall) 
[BILL 26.] COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [21st June], ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that on behalf of the Government 
he was not able to support the measure, 
and he should, therefore, move that the 
House go into Committee upon it on that 
day three months. It would be remen- 
bered that on the second reading of the 
Bill he gave a conditional assent on the 
part of the Government to that stage of 
it. But he took the greatest pains to 
make it understood that he was about 
to bring in a general Bill on the sub- 
ject, proposing to deal with processions 
of all kinds in Ireland. Since then, 
owing to the pressure of business, con- 
siderable delay had occurred in proceed- 
ing with that Bill, and as time went 
on the critical anniversary in July ap- 
proached, and it had been supposed that 
his Bill had some special reference to 
the anniversary in the present July, but 
that was not the case. He frankly ad- 
mitted that the expectations he had 
formed that such a measure would meet 
with a large amount of assent on both 
sides of the House had turned out not 
to be well-founded. The Bill introduced 
certainly did not find favour with those 
who desired to repeal the present Act, 
and he could not say that it found much 
favour in any part of the House; but, 
although that became evident soon after 
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the introduction of the Bill, he yet felt 
pound to give the House ample oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion upon it. 
He had assented conditionally to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill now before the 
House; he had engaged to produce an 
alternative measure, and he had been 
most anxious to place it fully and fairly 
before the House, which he had done a 
few evenings ago. The result was, that 
many who had looked with considerable 
favour on a general law regulating pro- 
cessions so long as it was at a distance, 
saw it in a different light when it 
came near at hand; so that the pro- 

sal he made met no favour at their 
hands, and not only was it rejected by 
the Mover and Seconder of the present 
Bill, but it was treated very much in the 
same way by many other hon. Members 
opposite. That being the case, he felt 
he had done his duty. It was not a 
measure which it would be desirable to 
press forward without a very consider- 
able amount of support from Irish Mem- 
bers, especially at that period of the Ses- 
sion. The Government, therefore, had 
decided to withdraw their measure. Hav- 
ing said this, he felt perfectly free to 
deal on its merits with the Bill now be- 


fore the House, which sought to repeal 
the only statute dealing with party pro- 
cessions in Ireland. The Government 
could not consent to the repeal of that 


Act. They were not prepared, in the 
present state of Ireland, to leave the 
subject entirely unregulated and un- 
touched by statute law; they were not 
prepared in the present condition of Ire- 
land to do that which would appear to 
be a proclamation on their part that 
these party processions were harmless 
and inoffensive, and without danger to the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland. They 
were not inclined to deprive the Execu- 
tive of those powers which the present 
Act gave, and which had always been 
and would continue to be used with the 
utmost toleration and forbearance by the 
Government of Ireland. At the same 
time, while exercising the powers given 
by the present law in that spirit, and 
prepared to use them if, unfortunately, 
it should be necessary on any occasion 
in Ireland, he must say that the Govern- 
ment could not bring themselves to look 
on a Party Processions Act as a perma- 
nent part of the legislation of the coun- 
try. He earnestly trusted that would 
not be the case. ‘There were, no doubt, 
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indications in the North of Ireland that 
pointed both ways. He was not pre- 
pared to endorse all those roseate de- 
scriptions of the present harmony in the 
North of Ireland which they sometimes 
heard from the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. W. Johnston). He knew too well 
there was much in Ireland at this moment 
very different from those descriptions, 
and, although according to the intelli- 
gence he had received, this celebrated 
anniversary had so far passed off tran- 
quilly in Ulster, yet, for all that, the 
strange—he was going to say the scan- 
dalous — spectacle still continued, that 
Government at this time of day should 
find it necessary summer after summer 
to send down a large force of military 
and police to a flourishing, happy, and 
prosperous part of the country for the 
purpose of keeping the peace between 
the two religious parties there. In some 
parts of Dister good influences might 
be used to prevent any danger on these 
occasions ; but, as he knew, in other 
parts certainly a different feeling pre- 
vailed. There was reason, however, to 
hope that the spirit of party and reli- 
gious opposition was dying away, and 
they need not look forward to this spe- 
cial statute forming a permanent part 
of the legislation of the country. He 
would venture to express his hope that 
all those possessing influence in Ulster 
would so use it year by year as to make 
party processions equally unknown and 
unnecessary. He moved that the House 
do go into Committee on this Bill that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘That’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, )— 
instead thereof. 


Viscount CRICHTON said, this ques- 
tion had been so well discussed, both on 
the second reading and on a more recent 
occasion, that it was needless to spend 
many words upon it now. Yet, after 
the expression of opinion given by the 
House against exceptional legislation, 
he thought the Government would have 
acceded to their just request and have 
allowed them to go into Committee on 
the Bill. He would feel himself bound 
to oppose the Motion. 
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Coronet STUART KNOX contrasted 
the statement made by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland last year and his utter- 
ances that night. Then he said he had 
no particular liking for the Act which 
he would not now repeal, and which he 
described last year as introducing into 
the hands of a large class a sense of 
inequality and unfairness. It was under- 
stood at that time that a full and im- 
partial inquiry would take place, and a 
Royal Commission was promised. But 
nothing had been done, and they were 
told that Government was determined 
not to repeal an Act which was a dis- 
grace to the statute book, and which 
kept the North of Ireland in a state of 
slavery. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
121: Majority 75. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


‘IRISH LAND BILL. 
Lorps AMENDMENTS further considered, 


Subsequent Amendments read a se- 
cond time; several agreed to ; and several 
amended, and agreed to. 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—Mr. Gravstone, Mr, Cuicnester Fortescue, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Secretary CarpwELL, 
Mr. Souicrtor Generat for IreLanp, Mr. Mon- 
sett, Mr. Knatcusuit-Hvuerssen, The Lorp Ap- 
vocatr, Mr, Ayrton, The Jupcz Apvocarts, and 
Mr. Guiyn:—To withdraw immediately ; Three 
to be the quorum. 


Reasons for disagreeing to Lords 
Amendments reported, and agreed to :— 
To be communicated to The Lords. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrextp, Bill for con- 
solidating, with amendments, certain Enactments 
relating to the National Debt, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Staysretp and Mr. CuancELLor 
of the ExcHEQuEr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 213.] 


FORGERY BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill to further 
amend the Law relating to indictable offences by 
Forgery, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Srans- 
FeLtp and Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuxquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 214.] 


Viscount Crichton 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. SransFexp, Bill for further 
promoting the Revision of the Statute Law, by 
repealing certain Enactments that have ceased to 
be in force or are consolidated by certain Acts 
of the present Session, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. SransFretp and Mr. CHance.tor of the 
ExcneEquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 215,] 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL, 

Select Committee nominated as follows :—Mr, 
Ayrton, Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Epmunp Portzr, 
Mr. Freperick Stantzy, Mr. Ricwarp Snay, 
Mr. Mettor, Mr. Granam, Mr. E. W. Vervzr, 
Sir Daviv Satomons, Mr. Josnva Frevpen, Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH, Mr. Orr Ewine, Mr, 
Munpe.tta, and Mr. Kay- Sxavrrieworta :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum, 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 13th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issurp—For Roches. 
ter, v. John, Alexander Kinglake, esquire, de. 
ceased. 

Ways axyp Mxans — considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£1,300,000). 

Pusuic Birs—Ordered—First Reading—Nor- 
folk Boundary * [217]. 

First eee Act (1858) Amendment * 
[216]. 

Second Reading—Permissive Prohibitory Liquor 
[112], put off; Education of the Blind, é&c, 
pe put of ; Churchwardens Liability * [195]; 

ier and Harbour Order Confirmation (No. 3)* 
[210], 

Select Committee — Factories and Workshops* 
[150], Mr. Holt added. 

Committee—Burials [123]—r.p. 

Considered as amended—Juries * [182]; Ab- 
sconding Debtors * [172]. 

Withdrawn—Sites for Places of Worship [10]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


SITES FOR PLACES OF WORSHIP 
BILL—[Buz 10.}—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer, Mr. Henry Richard.) 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in moving 
that the Order for going into Committee 
on the Bill be read and discharged, said, 
he thought it advisable to take that 
course, because clauses had been intro- 
duced into the Education Bill which 
superseded the necessity for half of his 
measure, and it would be requisite so to 
remodel the remaining half as to make 
it to all intents and purposes a new Bill. 
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Looking at the advanced period of the 
Session, he did not suppose he would 
have much chance of passing such a Bill, 
and he should, therefore, defer dealing 
further with the subject until next Ses- 


sion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
BILL—[Bux 112.]~SECOND READING. 


(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, 
Miller, Mr. Dalway, Mr. Macarthy Downing.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he regretted to be 
obliged to bring this question before the 
House at so late a period of the Session. 
The House would remember that at the 
beginning of the Session they were in 
expectation of a measure being brought 
in by the Government for the purpose of 
dealing with the licensing system. An 
intimation to that effect was contained 
in the Speech from the Throne. He had 
thought it would not be respectful to the 
Government if he introduced his project 
for dealing with intemperance when they 
were in daily expectation of the measure 
of the Government being brought for- 
ward. No such Bill, however, had been 
introduced. He did not intend to re- 
proach the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on that account, be- 
cause they knew that the promised Bill 
had been postponed from the force of 
circumstances. Still, he did not think 
that was a wise or a good policy. How- 
ever important the measures the House 
had had before it, there was none so im- 
portant as a measure which would tend 
to reduce drunkenness in this country. 
They who felt strongly on this subject, 
and believed that. they had in view a 
substantial remedy for the existing evil, 
could not take the responsibility of sitting 
still when they saw what was going on 
around them. He had therefore brought 
forward the present Bill. This Bill had 
only beentwice before the House. Thefirst 
time was in 1864, when he was defeated 
by a majority of 7 to 1. A new Parlia- 
ment intervened, in which he had not a 
seat; but last year, on the assembling of 
another Parliament under a new state of 
things, he again introduced the measure, 
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and the result was that he was defeated 
by only 2to1. This showed that the 
question had made considerable progress 
among the masses. One reason why he 
was defeated on the last occasion by such 
a majority was that hon. Gentlemen na- 
turally looked forward to the measure 
promised by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bruce). The same argument might now 
be used as was used on a former occa- 
sion with respect to the passing of a very 
useful measure; but he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be led 
to fight against the Bill to-day, because 
he might be as thoroughly in earnest as 
he was last year. It was quite possible 
that circumstances might again prevent 
him from bringing forward his measure 
next year. He hoped, therefore, that 
whatever might be in the minds of the 
Government with respect to the mode of 
dealing with the licensing question, they 
would not permit it to militate against a 
full discussion of the merits of the Bill 
which was before the House. It might 
be urged, as an argument against pro- 
ceeding with this Bill, that a great 
measure of national education was being 
passed, and that education was the real 
cure for drunkenness. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department seemed to place much 
reliance on that cure. He thought that 
was his right hon. Friend’s strong im- 
pression ; because although he admitted 
that restrictive measures were, to some 
extent, necessary, yet he based his main 
hope of eradicating drunkenness and 
improving the general morals of the 
people on a comprehensive system of 
national education. He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was, however, of opinion that 
some such legislation as he proposed 
was necessary to effect the object. The 
New England States were described 
as being the best educated parts of 
the world; but he found, nevertheless, 
that they were there unable to contend 
with the evils introduced by the liquor 
traffic, and that it was there that all 
the attacks on it had been initiated. 
Now, what, he would ask, was the teach- 
ing which was to be given under the 
present measure of education with the 
view of putting an end to drunkenness ? 
He was quite sure that nobody proposed 
that the children should be taught to 
become teetotallers. Those who were 
addicted to drunkenness knew perfectly 
well that they were doing wrong, and 
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that the vice tended to produce their ruin 
and that of their families; but they were 
the victims of a habit into which they 
were led by an appetite they could not 
control, and to teach them the exercise of 
self-control was the only education which 
would be effectual as a remedy. He 
doubted very much whether mere book- 
learning would do much in that direction. 
It was not only the most ignorant per- 
sons who were the victims of this vice. 
In the debate of last year the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), after 
showing that the beer-shops were not 
so blameworthy as some supposed, said 
that— 


“If he were called upon to name those within 
his knowledge who had ruined their prospects in 
life, who had lost good situations, and who had 
fallen from comparative ease and competence toa 
state of degradation, they would not be the men 
belonging to the labouring class following agri- 
cultural or mechanical pursuits, but they would 
be the men of a superior class and of good educa- 
tion, men who had enjoyed comfortable homes and 
good salaries, and who, in spite of all, had fallen 
victims to that abominable and frightful vice.” 


Again, the Rev. B. de Renzi, chaplain to 
Leeds Borough Gaol, stated that out of 
1,041 prisoners committed in 1852-3, only 
138 had never been to school. The Rev. 


Joseph Kingsmill, in his official Report 
of Pentonville Penitentiary for 1849, 
said— 


* Of 1,000 convicts 957 had been scholars in the 
different day schools high and low in the country, 
and nearly half that number on an average five 
years.” 

Returns sent in in 1849 from the Go- 
vernors of 100 prisons showed that out 
of 5,996 prisoners then in gaol 2,900 
had been Sunday scholars. At a meet- 
ing of ticket-of-leave men, called by H. 
Mayhew, March 12, 1856, to which 50 
responded, it appeared that more than 
one-half had been educated either at 
day schools or Sunday schools. In Park- 
hurst Prison, out of 937 boys confined in 
1844, 734 had been at day schools, on 
an average, nearly four years. Mr. 
Smith, Governor of Edinburgh Gaol, 
said, in 1845—‘‘ The number of recom- 
mitments of those who can read well is 
much greater than the number of those 
who cannot read at all.” Therefore he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did not think that 
any specific for the vice of drunkenness 
was to be found in any system of national 
education. They were told that the upper 
classes had greatly improved within 


the last generation; but surely the 
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House would not attribute that improve. 
ment to the progress among them of 
elementary education. It was not read. 
ing, writing, and arithmetic that pro. 
vented the country squire from drink. 
ing his three bottles now and falling 
under the table as in former times; it was 
rather the influences by which he was 
surrounded. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that education had been a long time 
in operation, but that it had failed to 
to the root of the question. The po 
ing and preaching did not go to the 
root of the matter, and in the expressive 
words of the chaplain of the Preston 
House of Correction— 

“The improvement which takes place in the 

country, with respect to drunkenness, is so slow 
that it can be measured only at very long inter. 
vals of time.” 
He had heard Home Secretaries on 
former occasions quote judicial sta- 
tistics to show that drunkenness was 
decreasing; but anyone who referred 
to the judicial statistics would find in 
them a convincing proof that the evil of 
drunkenness in this country was not di- 
minishing, for while in 1866-7 there 
were 100,375 drunk and disorderly per- 
sons proceeded against, in 1867-8 they 
had increased to 111,465, and last year 
there was a further increase of over 
11,500. That did not look as if things 
were improving very much. But still 
more remarkable was it, that even since 
the Licensing Bill of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Essex (Sir Selwyn- 
Ibbetson) was passed, in all the large 
towns—the Returns state that in Man- 
chester, Salford, Liverpool, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, and Birmingham—there had been 
an increase in the cases of drunk and 
disorderly persons charged before the 
magistrates. He could not account for 
it, but still it was the fact. In Liver- 
pool the increase in all kinds of offences 
connected with drink, but exclusive of 
drinksellers’ offences, was not less than 
1,726, the Returns for the four months 
ending January 31st, 1869, being 5,463; 
while those returned in the four months 
ending January 31st, 1870, were not less 
than 7,189. In Manchester he found 
from the Report of Captain Palin, the 
head constable, that the number of per 
sons— 

“ Proceeded against during the year were nearly 
three times the number they were 10 years ago. 
In these offences there was a considerable increas? ; 
drunkenness, however, showing most prominently, 
The persons arrested for that offence in 1860 gave 
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93 per cent of the total persons proceeded against, 
which had increased to 40 per cent during the 
past year. There were many other offences arising 
immediately out of drunkenness which could not be 
classed under this head. Some idea of that might 
be gathered from the fact that 65:1 per cent of 
the persons arrested were drunk when taken into 
custody. The increased demand upon the time 
of the police which that offence occasioned materi- 
ally interrupted that constant attention to their 
duties which was so necessary for the effectual 
protection of property and detection of criminals.” 
He dared say some attempt would be 
made to controvert these statistics, but 
he believed that they would be found 
to be quite correct. Now came the 
question, what was to be done to re- 
move so great an evil? It was idle, 
he contended, to expect that it would 
diminish unless some very decisive step 
was taken by the Legislature. They 
could not expect more from religious 
and moral influences than they had al- 
ready gained. It appeared to him that 
if they sat still and did nothing, the 
same causes would produce exactly the 
same effect. They might as well sit 
down on a river bank, and expect that 
the stream would flow away. The prin- 
cipal cause of drunkenness “was the 
temptation which was put in the way of 
the people by the present system of 


licensing public-houses in every part 


of the country. It was said in a Re- 
port on the licensing system from the 
Board of Inland Revenue, drawn up 
by Mr. Thring, that the system was in- 
troduced partly for police and partly for 
revenue purposes. If that were so he 
could only say that in the former direc- 
tion there had been a total failure, while 
in the latter it had proved a brilliant 
success. In a financial point of view 
they could not have had anything more 
substantial, as they had raised a sum of 
£24,000,000 from the various sources of 
revenue derived from the manufacture 
and sale of drink of all kinds; but its 
failure as a police measure was proved 
by the attempts that were constantly 
made to amend it. Probably from first 
to last there had been 300 or 400 Acts 
of Parliament dealing with this matter, 
trying to make beneficial what had 
hitherto proved so injurious. In 1830, 
they had the Beer Act. They were told 
that good wholesome beer would ca’ 

everything before it. Well, they had 
tried it for nearly 40 years, and found 
it to be a hopeless failure. Then, again, 
i 1860, the Prime Minister introduced 
the Wine Act, and he stated in the 
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House that he introduced it as a temper- 
ance measure. But if it had done no 
harm, which might be doubted, it had 
certainly done no good, as was perfectly 
apparent from the facts which he had 
laid before the House It was the 
fashion now to attribute all the evils of 
the system to adulteration. Well, per- 
haps the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Bass), whom he was glad to see in his 
place, would have something to say on 
that subject. He was a great friend of 
the licensed victuallers, and when pre- 
siding at the festival of their asylum 
last May, he said that he was— 


“ One of the fifth generation of a set of trades- 
man who, for more than 100 years, had been 
cultivating with all their hearts the good opinion 
of the licensed victuallers of the country, Some 
15,000 of them were in constant communication 
with him.” They were “the most ancient and 
most useful body of tradesmen that ever existed 
in the world, engaged in the production and the 
distribution of the various beverages, without 
which, he believed, mankind would become no 
better than a set of monks.” 


That was, according to the hon. Member, 
the effect of the beer barrel. The hon. 
Member strenuously denied that there 
was any adulteration; but it might be 
that the hon. Member was mistaken. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did not care which 
way it was; either it was good sound 
beer which did harm, or else the licens- 
ing system failed in obtaining satisfac- 
tory dealers. On either theory, then, the 
case must go against the hon. Member. 
The other new suggestion was, that they 
should have some fresh licensing body. 
He had no objection to that, and he was 
sure that it would be regarded as a boon 
by the magistrates, who had to discharge, 
under great difficulties, a most delicate 
and onerous duty. He was not certain 
that any other body of men could have 
discharged it with more satisfaction to 
the public at large. An elective body 
had been tried. They had it in Scot- 
land, while in parts of Ireland they had 
licences granted by a recorder, who was 
free from local influences. He did not 
attack the exercise of this power by the 
magistrates, and was now proposing no 
new body at all. He wished it to be un- 
derstood that this Bill was in no shape 
or way a licensing Bill. It was an anti- 
licensing Bill. He did not seek to inter- 
fere with the power of the magistrates 
with respect to inquiry into a man’s cha- 
racter before they granted him a licence ; 
but they ought, he contended, to be 
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assisted in the performance of that most 
difficult part of their duties—namely, 
the finding out of the wants of the in- 
habitants of a particular neighbourhood 
so far as the establishment in it of a 
public-house was concerned. This Bill 
would not shut up any public-house in 
the country, but would leave it entirely 
to enlightened public opinion to act 
where sufficiently strong to do so. In 
a number of cases it would have no 
effect at all; but in others it might be 
displeasing to the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict that a public-house should be opened 
in it, and the Bill would give them the 
power of giving effect to their views, 
while the magistrates would be saved 
from a disagreeable duty. The principle 
of the Bill had met with the approbation 
of Convocation, and last year 800,000 
people had petitioned in favour of it, 
while there were only four Petitions, all 
of which came from Licensed Victuallers’ 
Associations, against it. It was this 
power which the committee of Convoca- 
tion declared to have been exercised in 
many cases with the most beneficial ef- 
fect ; and in the report which they issued 
on the subject, they strongly recommend- 
ed that the people should be intrusted ge- 
nerally with such a power. Then, again, 
they had had a number of Petitions on 
the same subject this year, though it 
was quite true that they had not so many 
as they had last year. The reason of 
that was obvious. People could not be 
always petitioning upon any subject. 
They felt that they had expressed their opi- 
nion once, and that opinion was equally 
strong now as it was last year. The right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, whose 
absence they all deplored, in one of the 
last speeches he had delivered in that 
House, had also endorsed the principle 
of the Bill. It was true, the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say, the machinery 
was as bad as it could possibly be. Well, 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was now talk- 
ing of the principle, which was a right 
and just one; the machinery might be 
altered in Committee. He was not pre- 
judiced in favour of the machinery, and 
would willingly consent to any altera- 
tion which might tend to make it more 
effective. He took the best that he 
could find, and adopted the machinery 
of the Bill from an excellent Act which 
had worked extremely well. But all he 
contended for was the principle which 
was supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Birmingham (Mr, 
Bright) in his speech. He must, how. 
ever allude to the objection which that 
right hon. Gentleman took to the mea. 
sure, because he thought it right to vote 
against the Bill simply on account of the 
machinery. Now, on the second reading 
of a Bill, it was perfectly clear that it 
was the principle alone and not the ma. 
chinery, which was proposed for the 
purpose of carrying that principle into 
effect, which ought to guide them in 
their vote. Some hon. Members did 
not like the idea of a permissive Bill, 
He begged to say that the present 
law was permissive ; it gave the magis. 
trates a permissive power over these 
licences. He proposed to put the power 
in the hands of the ratepayers. No 
doubt this would be a local Maine 
Liquor Law. He did not shrink from 
the word, and contended that wherever 
the Maine Law had been enforced, 
it had been an effectual cure for drunk. 
enness. [Mr. Bass: But you cannot 
enforce it.] Well, let the experiment 
be tried. Hae Bass: It has been tried, 
and has failed.] The prohibition of the 
liquor traffic had never failed to do good 
when carried out in accordance with the 
will of the people. While on the per. 
missive part of the question, he might 
ask what did the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council say with respect 
to permissive legislation? While ac 
knowledging that it was not to be advo- 
cated as final legislation, he said that he 
could point to cases to show that it had not 
seldom succeeded. Well, all they wanted 
was that the experiment should be tried. 
If the experiment failed, and if, when 
public-houses were put down, crime and 
misery continued as rife as ever, it would 
be time to revert to the old system ; but 
if, on the contrary, their removal was 
accompanied by a general rise in the 
moral, social, and material condition of 
the people, then it would follow that 
this, like all other good movements, 
would become progressive, and, in the 
end, the removal of public-houses would 
become general. And why was it objected 
to because it was permissive? The per 
missive principle had succeeded in the 
Museums Act. The application of the 
Health of Towns Act was permissive; 
and if you applied this principle to the 
effort to make people healthy, why no 
also to the endeavour to make them 
sober? Again, the establishment of 
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undertaking on the faith that the law of 
sure ; few places had availed themselves | this country would be similar to that of 
of the Act, but great good had resulted | the Medes and Persians, he did not think 
therefrom, and nobody was hurt by it. | they were entitled to the consideration 
Another permissive measure, the Public- | of that House. However, he did not 
houses Closing Act, was brought in by | object to the Petition; but if their case 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | was really made out, how did the matter 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey) in 1864, istand? The licensing bédy, the magis- 
and Town Councils were thereby em- | trates, were empowered by the public to 
powered to adopt its provisions at plea- ‘make a bargain with them, in conse- 
sure, and close public-houses within cer- | quence of which the publicans, in con- 
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Freo Libraries was a permissive mea- 


tain specified hours, and empowering 
the police to visit them in the middle of 
the night. That Act was adopted in 
many places, and, so far as he could see, 
no person was aggrieved by it, or suf- 
fered from its operation. He must, 
therefore, confess that he did not see 
any force in the cry which had been 
raised against the Bill on the ground 
that it was permissive legislation. But 
there was another objection which had 
been raised to the measure, which he 
must confess was a very fair one, that 
was, that it was an attack upon the 
rights of inhabitants that ratepayers 
only were to vote, and that they ought 
to take the opinion of all the inhabitants 
before the measure should be put in 
operation. Nothing would give them 
greater pleasure than to do so if they 
could; but there was no machinery for 
getting at them that they knew of. If 
there were they would be ready and glad 
to adopt it. Another objection was, that 
the measure was an encroachment upon 
individual liberty; but every Act of 
of Parliament was more or less an en- 
croachment upon individual liberty. They 
put down gambling houses by statute— 
why not drinking houses? Then it was 
objected that the ratepayers only were 
to vote, while all the inhabitants were 
interested. Now he was ready to give 
every inhabitant a vote; but there was 
no machinery for taking the votes of any 
but ratepayers. Then it was stated there 
ought not to be piecemeal legislation. 
This was stated in a Petition presented 
by the hon. Member for Walsall (Mr. 
(. Forster) from the licensed victuallers 
of that borough—only they spelt the 
word ‘“‘peacemeal.” But he did not 

ink any grave objection could be 
brought to their attempting to proceed 
by instalments. The licensed victuallers 
argued that they had invested a con- 
siderable amount of money in the trade 
for public accommodation ; but if they 
Were so foolish as to invest capital in an 


‘sideration of paying so much money, 
were privileged to sell drink for one 
year. The State had a right to decline 
renewing the bargain. But, whether 
they were to be compensated or not, 
surely had nothing whatever to do with 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
wanted to know whether a man who 
built a house with the intention of get- 
ting a licence for it, well knowing that 
the very act of getting a licence would 
raise the value of that house 50 per cent, 
was to be compensated when the house 
returned to its actual value, especially 
when they knew that the increase in its 
value to the extent of 50 per cent or so 
had been made at the expense of the de- 
preciation of the value of property all 
around it? But only let them clearly 
know on what ground the demand was 
made, for until then they could not give 
it a definite answer. At the same time 
he would say that any compensation 
would be cheap which would put a stop 
to the spending of the hundred millions 
of money which the country expended an- 
nually on intoxicating drinks. He in- 
tended to have quoted a list of cases in 
which the prohibitory principle had been 
put in force, and the manner in which 
it had always answered its purpose; but 
he would leave that to his hon. Friends 
who would speak after him, and to his 
noble Friend who would second the 
Motion, and give his own experience, 
having seen the benefit of it. His noble 
Friend the other night attended a large 
and enthusiastic meeting, at which he 
stated how of his own knowledge the 
prohibitory principle had worked, and 
the strong reasons which induced him 
to demand it for his fellow-country- 
men, having seen the effect of it in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in which he 
lived. The House would allow him to 
say that the Bill interfered with that of 
nobody else. His right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary did not even give them 
a hint of what sort of a Bill he proposed 
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to introduce next year in regard to that 
question. No doubt the measure which 
he would bring in would improve the 
licensing system; and, in point of fact, 
any Bill which was brought in must be 
of benefit. He felt sure of that, without 
seeing it; because he was convinced that 
it must go the length of restricting the 
facilities which now existed for obtaining 
drink, if he made any change at all. 
But his measure was not passed yet; 
nay, it was not even introduced. He 
only said, in the meantime, at all events, 
do not thrust the liquor down the throats 
of the people. Hedid not mean to say 
that his Bill was a panacea for all the 
evils of the country; but he believed 
that it would do an immense amount of 
good, with no corresponding amount of 
injury. But if it did a small portion 
only of good, surely it was worthy of the 
consideration of the House. Speaking 
to his constituents last January, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade said— 


“Tf we could subtract from the ignorance, the 
poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the crime 
which are now witnessed among us, the poverty, 
the suffering, the sickness, and the crime which 
are caused by this one single but the most preva- 
lent habit or vice of drinking needlessly, which 
destroys body and mind, and home and family, do 
we not all feel that this country would be so 
changed, and so changed for the better, that it 
would be almost impossible for us to know it 
again.” 


Permissive Prohibitory 


Now, if this measure only tended in that 
direction, surely it was not one which 
the Government, the friends, we hope, 
of the people, could find it in their hearts 
to oppose. Surely a great responsibility 
would rest upon any statesman who, 
without any plan of his own before the 
House, simply chose to obstruct others. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bruce) would not take that 
course; and if he did, he hoped that the 
House would support him in a measure 
which he did not pretend to say would 
be a perfect cure for drunkenness, but 
which, at any rate, would give to the 
people of this country a chance of doing 
what they believed to be for the advan- 
tage of themselves and the welfare of 
the nation. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he would 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen to dismiss 
from their minds any prejudices which 
they might have formed on the subject 
from what was said by the opponents of 
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the measure. He contended that the 
Bill in no way partook of the spirit of 
the old sumptuary laws, and that it did 
not seek unduly to interfere with the 
liberty of the subject. The object of the 
measure was simply to allow the in. 
habitants of the country to have some 
voice and influence in those arrangements 
which most materially affected their 
social and moral welfare, and he could 
not look upon that as an unreasonable 
or impracticable object. The widespread 
feeling which now existed on the subject 
had been created by the consideration 
that some legislation upon it was neces 
sary. There was an immense body of 
evidence to show that the greater part of 
the crime in this country arose from 
drunkenness. Past legislation on the 
subject had been faulty and injudicious, 
and had been confessed to be so by all 
the authorities and by many successive 
Governments; and a great public ay 
had now gone up to Parliament to in- 
duce them to meet some of the evils 
which had been thus created. From the 
valuable Report which had been issued 
on the subject by the Committee of the 
Lower House of Convocation in the 
Province of Canterbury it appeared that 
there were nearly 1,000 parishes in 
which, under the Act passed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey), the restrictive mea- 
sures of this Bill were already in ope 
ration to a certain degree and were pro 
ducing beneficial results. He would re- 
mind the House that Parliament was 
not invited to make men moral and 
sober by statute, but simply to undo its 
own bad work and remedy the mischief 
which its own faulty legislation had 
brought about. In Ireland there was 
perfect unanimity of feeling upon the 
subject in almost every class, and among 
those whose views were of almost every 
shade. The Roman Catholic clergy de- 
nounced the evils of the existing state 
of things, and countenanced this opposing 
movement in a manner which was most 
gratifying to all the supporters of this 
Bill and most creditable to those clergy 
themselves, and the same feeling was 
found in the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, 
in the Presbyterian body, in the Wee 
leyans, and, indeed, in every sect 
class of the Irish people, who all joined 
together as one united Christian body 
support of legislation of this character. 
In Ulster the unanimity in its favow 
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was marvellous. At the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church the decision was unanimous in 
favour of the Bill; the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterians had also ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of legisla- 
tion of this kind; and he had received 
more urgent requests to support this 
measure than he had received respecting 
any other measure before the House, 
including even the Land Bill. After the 
statement made by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department last year, that 
the most intelligent, industrious, and 
thriving of the artizans were in favour 
of such legislation, and after the right 
hon. Gentleman’s further statement that 
it was the duty of Parliament to aid 
them in such a matter, he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would now go 
further, and give the powerful support 
of the Government to this Bill. In the 
name of thousands and tens of thousands 
of heads of families who were deeply 
impressed with the evils produced by the 
liquor traffic, he entreated the House to 
try to mitigate these evils, and respond 
to the prayers of the Petitions addressed 
to them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he rose 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time upon this day 
three months. Something had been 
said by the hon. Baronet who introduced 
the Bill (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) as to the 
number of Petitions which had been 
presented in its favour; but with an or- 
ganization such as that of which the 
promoters of the Bill had command, 
with branches in every district of the 
country, it was very easy to get up Peti- 
tions to any extent whatever. The real 
test of the sentiments of the country 
generally upog the subject was to ascer- 
tain what was the actual feeling of the 
people in the large towns and cities of 
the kingdom. He begged the House to 
consider what they were asked to do. 
He could not see the justice of allowing 
two-thirds of a meeting called together 
im some very small room, perhaps, by 
the mayor of any borough to decide whe- 
ther what was supposed to be the other 
third should have a glass of ale or cider. 
If it was right to shut up public-houses, 
why was it not sought to shut up the 
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clubs in Pall Mall and the refresh- 


ment rooms of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ? Gentlemen of position could 
afford to stock their cellars and have 
their wine or beer whenever they were 
so disposed. What was right for the 
people generally was right for Members 
of Parliament. Let there be fair and 
just legislation all round, and if a pro- 
posal to abolish the refreshment room 
there would not be listened to, as some- 
thing too ridiculous, why apply a dif- 
ferent principle in the case of working 
men? Under the Bill, one parish might 
determine to carry out the provisions of 
the Act, and the adjoining parish might 
say ‘‘No.” It would only be necessary 
to cross the parish boundary in order to 
obtain what you wanted; but, in his 
opinion, the establishment of a Maine 
Liquor Law would lead to evasion on 
all hands. There would be such a deter- 
mination to obtain the prohibited drink 
as to render their legislation practically 
of no avail. If the Bill passed, there was 
a danger, not to say a probability, that 
the quietest and best-conducted people 
would refuse to submit to its operation. 
Then, as to compensation, could it be 
said that it had been put that day in the 
way it ought to have been? Would the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) think it right if his own pro- 
perty was dealt with in the way he pro- 
posed to deal with that of publicans? 
If the people promoting this Bill were 
so anxious to carry out its provisions, 
they need not enter a public-house. Did 
the supporters of this Bill never drink a 
glass of wine or brandy and water? He 
was, indeed, aware that there were some 
who said—‘‘ Give us not this Bill, but 
give us the principle, and the Govern- 
ment will settle the details,” their object 
being to get the thin end of the wedge 
in, with a view of ultimately forcing 
Parliament: to drive the wedge home. 
Now, he objected to the thin end of the 
wedge altogether. Not a few of the 
supporters of the hon. Member (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) were professed Free- 
traders; but Freetraders had sometimes 
peculiar notions, and allowed but one 
kind of free trade to exist. Was it free 
trade to enable two-thirds of the me 
of a town to say to the other third— 


‘You shall not have a glass of beer ?” 
If the operation of prohibition were so 
very satisfactory, as it was represented 
to be by its advocates, how was it that 
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there was not a rush to those estates in 
the North, where it was in force, until 
they became peopled like cities of China 
and Japan? According to Clauses 8 
and 9, the teetotallers could ask the opi- 
nion of the voters in a parish or borough 
once every year, while their opponents 
would be permitted to do so only once 
every three years. Was anything so 
likely to produce and promote almost 
perpetual agitation and turmoil as this 
evidently unfair attempt at one-sided 
legislation ? Had nothing been ef- 
fected by the Act of last year promoted 
by the hon. Member for West Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson)? And 
ought it not to have a further and a fair 
trial? It was idle for the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle to say that no 
interference with the present licensing 
system was intended. If this were not 
such an interference, it was difficult to 
say what could be. In _ protesting 
against an infinitesimal portion of the 
population setting aside vested rights and 
ignoring compensation, he hoped he 
should be supported by the House, and 
in conclusion he would therefore move 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
that day three months. 

Mr. O’REILLY DEASE, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, that the ad- 
vocates of such measures seemed to 
think that when they had proved, what 
no one disputed, the evils of intem- 
perance, they had established the neces- 
sity for what was called coercive mea- 
sures. He thought the clergy had done 
injustice to their own powers of per- 
suasion in seeking for such measures. 
He did not believe that people could be 
made wise, virtuous, or temperate by 
Act of Parliament. The licensed victual- 
lers of Ireland were remarkable for their 
intelligence and orderly conduct and en- 
lightened ideas, and they would gladly 
co-operate in promoting any measure 
which they considered would conduce to 
social order in that country. No one 
was more obnoxious to the licensed vic- 
tualler than a drunken customer. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. WHALLEY said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the Bill proposed 
any new restrictions in principle. It only 
enacted that the present mode of restrict- 
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ing the sale of intoxicating liquors, whic, 
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was by means of the magistrates, shoulj 
be made more effective and useful. Thy 
greatest difficulty with which magistrate 
had to deal was that imposed upon then 
by the licensing system, and on tha 
ground he supported the principle of 
the measure without pledging himself 
with regard to its details. 

Mr. KENNAWAY said, with regan 
to the assertion that men could not by 
made sober by Act of Parliament, hy 
thought the House was quite ready ty 
recognize the principle that Parliament 
could do much, and therefore ought tp 
do much, to remove temptations t 
drunkenness out of the way. They wer 
asked to assent to the second reading of 
the Bill not because it was a perfe 
measure, but because it was the only 
measure which could be proposed t) 
the country; but, in considering th 
principle and provision of the Bill 
they had to ask themselves whether 
it was wise, practicable, and just, ani 
he came to the conclusion that he couli 
not vote in favour of it. It gaves 
power of absolute prohibition to am. 
jority of the ratepayers of a district 
and, remembering that a majority o 
ratepayers might be a minority of th 
whole population, he thought this ws 
too large a power to give, because it was 
capable of tyrannical abuse. He believel 
the minority would not submit to sucha 
vote, riots would ensue, ill-feeling woull 
be engendered, and the last state d 
things would be worse than the first. I 
might be said that riots did not ensw 
upon private estates where prohibition 
was enforced; but they could not argu 
from the action of a beneficent despotism 
and predict a like result in the self-go 
vernment of a free people. In the om 
case, there was no appeal against the 
edict, and transgression would be sum 
marily punished ; in the other there wis 
hope that renewed agitation and difi 
culty of conviction would restore the all 
state of things. He thought they might 
consider a little more the licensed wt 
tuallers’ interest. The hon. Baronet pr 
fesses himself willing to accede to aly 
proposal of compensation which woul 
obviate any injustice that might be dos 
under this Bill to the publican im 
rest. They were asked to agree to tlt 
second reading of the Bill in the w 
certain hope that something might b 
done to modify its provisions in 
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mittee; but, in his opinion, it was a 
very dangerous thing to allow measures 
to pass such a stage in the hope of their 
being improved afterwards. They had 
lately heard much about damages for 
eviction, and would not licensed victual- 
lors have a claim to compensation if their 
houses were closed? It was said that 
the only legal claim was to have a licence 
fora year; but when capital had been 
invested under the sanction of the Legis- 
lature, and the State had derived an in- 
come from that investment, it would not 
be fair or right to interfere with men’s 
trade, and disestablish them, as it were, 
without more consideration than the Bill 
proposed. As to New England, the hon. 
Baronet declared that the imposition of 
the prohibitory law on the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in that country had met 
with great success. He could only speak 
with reference to the State of Massa- 
chusetts; but the effect of the pro- 
hibitory law which was passed there 
10 years ago had been brought under 
his notice during two visits he paid to 
America. The Prohibitory Liquor Traffic 
Act, passed about 10 years ago, was al- 
lowed for a long time to remain totally 
in abeyance, and on the occasion of his 
first visit to America there was an ab- 
sence of restriction of any sort upon the 
liquor traffic, and though the law ex- 
isted, it was entirely unenforced. But 
within two years ‘‘a change came o’er 
the spirit of the dream,’ and the ma- 
jority of the Legislature elected on 
another platform, determined to enforce 
the Liquor Traffic Act, and the result 
was that although the liquor was not 
sold openly in the streets, yet in the 
hotels its sale was not interfered with, 
and of the wholesale dealers liquor was 
always to be procured. Mr. G. A. Sala 
writes— 

“On one occasion when I asked for it the land- 
lady said—‘ Oh, we can give you nothing whatever 
todrink ;’ but the landlord said—‘ You can get the 
stuffon the sly,’ andso I found. When you enter 
youask how the baby is, upon which you go into a 
cellar or back yard, and there you have an oppor- 
tunity of drinking the health of the baby.” 


Therefore, it was plain that drinking 
went on, and if not openly, there was 
plenty to be procured. He had lately 
been in communication with Gideon 
Haynes, the governor of a state prison 
in Boston, Massachusetts, a practical 
philanthropist, and he said that his gaol 
has been fuller than before, since the 








attempted enforcement of the law. More- 
over, in offences against the Act juries 
would not convict any man of good cha- 
racter, and there were, in consequence, 
2,000 or 3,000 cases in abeyance. Surely 
it would be a most impolitic thing that 
any measure of that kind should be re- 
tained on the statute book when it was 
openly evaded. It was most unfavour- 
able to the morals of the people that 
laws should be made which could be 
broken with impunity. It was quite 
evident, therefore, that in New England 
the prohibition did not give the effect 
which was desired, but people could still 
obtain any drink that they required. 
When Mr. G. Haynes left Massachusetts 
six months ago, a Bill was being passed 
through the Legislature, and had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Lower House, 
which allowed the open sale of beer, ale, 
cider, and light wines, as it was felt to 
be impossible to maintain absolute pro- 
hibition. America had undoubtedly pre- 
ceded us in the struggle against intem- 
perance and ignorance, and in his opi- 
nion they were bound to improve upon 
her experience, and not blindly to follow 
her example. That was what he trusted 
they were doing in the matter of educa- 
tion, and what, he trusted, they would do 
when they came to deal with this matter. 
But if they could not support this Bill, 
they were not to be allowed to stand by 
and do nothing. It was their duty to 
make more and more strenuous efforts 
to grapple with what he did not hesitate 
to say was the most gigantic evil of the 
present age. The hon. Baronet said that 
the licensing system had failed every- 
where; what they, on the other hand, 
alleged, was that it never had been fairly 
tried. Let them see it tried upon the 
principle of the Home Secretary—namely 
that the manner in which those houses 
are conducted should be inquired into 
and restricted by the law. There would 
then be far more security for the well- 
conducted houses. He thought, also, 
that there should be some power con- 
ferred upon the magistrates, or other 
local authorities, for the purpose of re- 
stricting the number of the public-houses 
in any locality; and then, instead of ar- 
raying so formidable an interest against 
them, they might hope to see the holders 
of all well-conducted houses on the side 
of temperance. He thought that he 
would better serve the cause of temper- 
ance by promising a hearty support to 
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any real attempt to deal with this licen- 
sing question than his voting in favour 
of the present Bill. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had listened 
with pleasure to the last speech, which 
to a great extent embodied his views, 
and also to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
which was mild and judicious as com- 
pared with his Bill and with the tone of 
its supporters outside the House. He 
(Mr. Bruce) quite agreed that the inte- 
rest felt in this subject, especially among 
the working classes, was both deep and 
widespread. That was a reason why 
they should give the question of limiting 
and regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors their most serious consideration ; 
but it did not preclude them from de- 
ciding whether the mode proposed by 
the Bill was the wisest or the best that 
could be adopted. The hon. Baronet 
had dealt fairly with the Government in 
reference to their conduct in not intro- 
ducing a Bill this year, for he admitted 
that if the Irish Land Bill and the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill were more im- 
portant than a Licensing Bill, the Go- 
vernment were justified in pursuing the 
course they had done; but he argued 
that a Licensing Bill was more important 
than an Education Bill—and this might 
be so if reading and writing were the 
end and aim of education. But the reason 
why so much labour had been spent first 
upon education was, that it was believed 
education would not only expand the in- 
tellectual powers of the people, but would 
also strengthen their moral powers, and 
encourage in them habits of prudence 
and forethought, besides creating for 
them resources the want of which, per- 
haps, more than anything else led them 
into drunkenness. He (Mr. Bruce) did 
not for a moment suppose that education 
would be a complete cure for drunken- 
ness; but he nevertheless felt confident 
that the enlargement of the resources of 
the people would do more than anything 
else to keep them from the public-house. 
He opposed this Bill on the ground that 
it was an imperfect measure. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) 
supported it, because in his opinion it 
would supersede the granting of licences 
by the magistrates. He (Mr. Bruce), 
however, could not possibly see how it 
would have any such effect. Imperfect 
as the Bill was, however, there would 
be some excuse for passing it if it were 
loudly demanded by the country; but 
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| such was not the case. He felt bounj 
to say that Parliament was pledged ty 
deal with the whole subject, and the 
Government was pledged also. He 
should be glad to pledge himself gg 
strongly as he could to undertake to ip. 
troduce a measure dealing with the whole 
subject at the earliest practicable period 
of next Session. Perhaps the Government 
were rash in introducing this Session 
two measures of such magnitude as the 
Irish Land Bill and the Education Bil; 
for, to use a railway figure, ordinary 
trains had been shunted for these two 
expresses, and many important measures 
remained to be dealt with next Session. 
The present Bill would deserve to be 
seriously considered by anyone intn. 
ducing a general measure. Since the 
year 1838 they had had in operation two 
systems, one destructive of the other—s 
system of authoritative selection, relating 
to public-houses, neutralized by a system 
of free trade, relating to beer-houses. 
The free-trade system never had a fair 
trial, but they had got rid of it; andthe 
system of authoritative selection was now 
administered with more regard to public 
opinion than had ever been shown pre- 
viously. They, therefore, had a con 
siderable security against a wanton in- 
crease in the number of liquor houses; 
but he did not say that that security was 
sufficient; and it might be possible to 
devise other or further means of restrie- 
tion. It was a more difficult task to 
deal with existing public-houses than to 
prevent the increase of their number. No 
doubt in many places the number was in- 
ordinate. Beer-houses had increased in 
great numbers, and it would have to be 
considered how that number could be 
reduced ; for, however beneficial the Act 
of last Session might have been in re 
ducing the number, it applied only im 
cases where there had been misconduct, 
or in cases in which the houses were 
rated below a certain amount. 

thought some measure of restriction for 
the future must be devised; and it 
would be a great advantage if effect 
could be given to the popular will ex- 
pressed in a guarded and judicious man- 
ner, and if, without injury to existing 
interests, they could secure a gradual re- 
duction in the number of existing pub- 
lic-houses and beer-houses in places 
where by common consent they were 
too numerous. As to the suggestion 
that advantage might be taken of the 





fact that licences were granted only 
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for a year, it would be to the last de- | If the House passed the Bill it would per- 
gree unjust if they were by one Act to| mit local legislation to override Imperial 
suppress existing public-houses and beer- | legislation ; and how, he asked, could the 
houses without compensation. In many | sanction of such a Bill as that now under 
instances licences had been transferred | consideration be reconciled with the com- 
for large sums of money, even as high | mercial treaties with France and other 
as £1,000; and in many cases sums had | wine-producing countries? It was im- 
been expended which could be recouped — to make people total abstainers 
only by the prosecution of trade for many | by Act of Parliament; and the Bill, if 
years. While he agreed that no pecu- | carried, would be systematically violated. 
niary consideration ought to deter the | It would, in fact, encourage secret drink- 
House from doing that which it deemed | ing, and merely convert the people from 
necessary and wise, he held it would be | a beer-drinking to a spirit-drinking peo- 
wijust to stop trade without compen-| ple. Under the existing state of things 
sating those who had embarked their | temperance was on the increase; for 
capital in it. The Bill made no pro- | statistics showed that while in 1750 the 
yision for this, and it was not suffi- | consumption of beer per head was 72 
cient in such a matter to accept the hon. | gallons, in 1869 it was not more than 36 
Member’s assurance of consideration. | to 34 gallons. He hoped the Govern- 
The Bill ought to contain the means by | ment would introduce a measure dealing 
which compensation should be offered to | with the whole subject in such a manner 
those whose trade was interfered with. | as to conciliate all moderate men, and 
These were the reasons why he could | do away with the suspense in which the 
not support the Bill. A measure intro- | trade was now kept ; but he trusted that 
ducing better regulations for good order, | no concession would be made to the per- 
providing against the adulteration of | missive principle, which would have the 
drinks, further limiting the hours of | effect of giving to local bodies the power 
sale, offering great security against the | to interfere with vast existing interests 
multiplication of houses, and giving ef- | and the reasonable convenience of va- 
fect to the well-considered opinions of a | rious districts. He wished to see a re- 
proper tribunal as to the adaptation of | sponsible licensing tribunal established, 
the number of houses to the wants of | which would decide all these cases un- 
the population, would be far more effec- | swayed by local prejudices and local 
tual, and give more general satisfaction, | politics ; and that rules should be laid 
than this one-sided, incomplete, and, he | down by which a certain number of 
must add, unjust measure. public-houses might be licensed in pro- 

Mr. M. A. BASS said, he thought the | portion to the population of each district, 
course taken by the hon. Member for | their management regulated, and punish- 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) very in- | ment awarded for wilful violation of the 
telligible, but not very fair. Those who} rules. The present Bill proposed to 
with the hon. Member were in favour of | empower a number of ratepayers in any 
prohibiting the sale of all intoxicating | district to make an attack every year not 
liquors, but did not see any prospect of| only on the business of beer-house- 
carrying their views into effect, now at-| keepers and publicans, but on that of all 
tempted by means of the present Bill to} wholesale and retail dealers in intoxi- 
put in the thin end of the wedge in the | cating liquors, and, by a majority of two- 
hope that the time would come when, | thirds of those voting to prohibit them 
mreturning from a dinner party, some | from selling such liquors. Was ever such 
memight say of his host—‘‘ That vulgar | a principle of legislation adopted? Those 
fellow had wine on the dinner table.” | men were as honest as any other traders, 
He could not conceive how those whose | and had been licensed by the State in 
object was simply to restrict intempe- | order that they might increase the na- 
mance could advocate the present mea- | tional Revenue. They were, at any rate, 
sure. For his own part, he did not think | in common fairness entitled to compen- 
it would be just to place in the hands of | sation if their business were destroyed. 
two-thirds or three-fourths, or any other | The hon. Member for Denbighshire last 
Proportion of the ratepayers, or of any | year said—‘“‘ Salus populi suprema lex,” 
other local body,the right tointerferewith | by which he meant, he supposed, that 
the comforts and enjoyment of the great | it was fair to inflict any injustice on 
mass of the people. What was right |the minority so long as the majority 
for one district would be good for all. | were benefited; but there was another 
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maxim equally sound, and that was— 
“< Fiat justitia ruat celum,” which he 
might translate by the words— ‘ Do 
justice at whatever cost.” If compensa- 
tion was to be given, he should say that 
they who indulged in the amusement of 
ruining their neighbours were the proper 
persons to pay for that luxury. If this 
had been a small question no doubt it 
would have been dealt with by a straight- 
forward measure; but it related to a trade 
with a capital of more than £100,000,000, 
and to a Revenue of £23,000,000. The 
hon. Member for Carlisle simply nibbled 
at the subject in the hope of bringing 
the country to share his views; but the 
question was too large for his hon. Friend 
to undertake, and he trusted that early 
next Session the Government would bring 
in a comprehensive measure. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would only address a few words to the 
House in reply. He admitted that his 
Bill was imperfect; but he maintained 
that an imperfect measure was better 
than none at all. What was wanted 
was that the people should have a veto, 
and that the magistrates should not be 
allowed to have this power over them. 
If it were said that the people were not 
fit for such an extension of power, he, for 
his part, could trust them, and he hoped 
the House would trust them. He quite 
agreed with the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in thinking that 
if the people had more resources they 
would abstain from drinking; but his 
point was that at present there were 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country who, without having such re- 
sources, were exposed to the temptations 
set before them by the Government, 
and it was to enable the people if they 
wished it to remove those temptations 
that he brought forward the Bill. This 
Bill would not interfere with any mea- 
sure which the right hon. Gentleman 
might introduce next year; but it was 
needed as a supplement to any licensing 


system, and he therefore hoped the’! 


House would agree to the second reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
121: Majority 31. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 

Mr. UM. A. Base 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, ée. BIL, 
(Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Ward Jackson, Mr. Mellor) 
[Brut 47.] SECOND READING, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time;’ and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘“‘now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. Assheton.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


BURIALS (re-committed) BILL—[Bruu 123,] 


(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. 
M‘Arthur.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 27th May.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (After passing of Act notice 
may be given to incumbent of intention 
that burial shall take place in churchyard 
without the rites of Established Church, 
and either with or without any other re- 
ligious service). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after the word “ incumbent,” 
to insert the words “ of any parish or ecclesiastical 
district in which, or in the churchyard or grave- 
yard of which, previously to the passing of this 
Act, such person would have had a right of inter- 
ment.”—(Mr. Goldney.) 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
must object to the Amendment as being 
unnecessary. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 89; 
Noes 143: Majority 54. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he would beg to 
move, in Clause 1, line 16, to leave out 
the words “‘ or graveyard.” His object 
was to carry out the compromise of the 
Committee on the Bill, by confining the 
operations of the Bill to churchyards, 
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and not allowing them to extend to 

aveyards or cemeteries. It was evi- 
dently the intention of the Committee to 
confine the operation of the clause to 
parish churchyards. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment. He would, how- 
ever, consent to introduce a Proviso in 
Clause 11 to meet the object the hon. 
Member had in view—namely, to con- 
fine the te of the Bill to parish 
churchyards. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it 
yery inconvenient to discuss a Proviso 
which was not before them. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he hoped the 
words proposed to be struck out would 
be retained. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
an Amendment to propose, which, how- 
ever, he moved in no spirit of hostility 
to Dissenters. His earnest desire was 
that Dissenters should have free access 
to the church and churchyard—the more 
free the better; but the performance of 
Divine service within the churchyard by 
other than ministers of the Church of 
of England was a violation, he did not 
say of decency, but of good order, which 
he thought they ought not to sanction. 
There was really no practical distinction 
between the performance of Divine ser- 
vice in the churchyard and the church. 
He begged to move, in line 18, to leave 
out ‘either with or.”’ 

Mr." BAINES said, the Amendment, 
ifcarried, would have the effect of de- 
stroying the whole object and principle 
ofthe Bill. It would be most offensive 
to Dissenters, andjhe thought it would 
be far better for the hon. Member to 
meet the Bill with a direct negative 
rather than by such a side wind as his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he hoped the 


Committee would accept the Amend-| 


ment, as he believed that it was requisite 
inorder to remove all danger of unseemly 
conflicts between ministers of different 
denominations within graveyards. He 
admitted that Nonconformists had rea- 
sonable grounds of complaint, which 
the Bill would remedy ; but, having ob- 
tained the removal of the grievance they 
Were exposed to, they were not justified 
m seeking to obtain any further con- 
tessions, Sir Morton Peto’s Bill con- 
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tained a restriction to the same effect as 
the Amendment. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, it was 
proposed by the Bill to allow Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters generally to 
perform their religious services in those 
graveyards. If that claim were allowed 
great offence might be given and dis- 
turbances occasioned in many places 
In the South of England he knew of 
painful and dangerous riots arising day 
after day, in consequence of attempts to 
introduce into the parish churchyard the 
extravagant ceremonies of what was 
commonly called the Ritualistic party. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, be- 
cause it would affect the whole principle 
of the Bill. The object of it was evi- 
dently to prevent Dissenters being buried 
with any religious services, unless that 
of the Church of England, or to place 
them on the same footing as suicides and 
malefactors. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
imputed to him sentiments which he had 
never uttered. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
never wished Dissenters to be buried 
without the interposition of religious 
rites; but in many country places, as 
well as in Scotland, the religious ser- 
vices were performed at the residence of 
the deceased person. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the hon. Member 
for Leicestershire (Mr. Heygate) spoke 
of the Bill as removing the last objec- 
tion of the Dissenters ; but if the Amend- 
ment were adopted the Bill would leave 
the main objection to the existing state 
of things untouched. 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
|said, the clergy had felt themselves con- 
scientiously compelled by the canons to 
raise an objection to the clause. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the Dissenters 
were putting themselves in a wrong 
position. The Nonconformists were 
| recognizing the superstition of reading 
prayers over the dead, which they had 
so long repudiated. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) wished 
\to throw out this Bill by a side wind. 
| He (Colonel Barttelot) intended to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
|(Mr. Sclater-Booth), and if they were 
| beaten he would move the omission of 
the clause. He particularly disliked the 
Bill. All his constituents also disliked 
the Bill. The Bill touched them ina 
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tender point. It was running a needle 
into his eye. He was not prepared to 
allow people to run the needle into his 
eye. He stood up for his church and 
his graveyard. If his Dissenting friends 
were willing to enter the graveyard in 
his way let them come, and he was will- 
ing to receive them. If they wished to 
come in their own way, he was not ready 
to receive them. He objected to the 
Bill; and if it did not pass this year, 
andif it was re-introduced next Session, 
he would do his best to turn it out 
again. 

Mr. BENTINOK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Baines) was, doubt- 
less, acquainted with the details of his 
own religious communion and with 
those of the Church of Rome. He must, 
then, be aware that almost the whole 
of the religious observances were per- 
formed in the church, and that only a 
very slight ceremony was gone through 
at the grave. The Presbyterian com- 
munity throughout the world performed 
the last offices of the dead in their 
houses. The same course was pursued 
in Scotland. 


Unwersity 


Committee report Progress ; to sitagain 


To-morrow. 


NORFOLK BOUNDARY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Brucz, Bill to 
declare the Hundred in which a piece of Land in 
the county of Norfolk is situated, and to provide 
for the Assessment of the said piece of Land to 
the County Rate, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Kwyarcusuti- 
Hueessen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 217.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 14th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Beaumont, after the death of his father. 
Pusuic Biuts—First Reading—Telegraph Acts 
Extension* (206); New Zealand (Guarantee 
of Loan)* (207); Paupers Conveyance (Ex- 
penses) * (208); Sugar Duties (Isle of Man) * 
(209); Clerical Disabilities * (210); Extradi- 
tion * (211) ; Judicial Committee * (212), 

Second Reading—University Tests (182); Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue * (146); Siam and 
Straits Settlement Jurisdiction * (197); Cha- 
ritable Funds Investment * (181); Rents and 
Periodical Payments * (180). 

Select Committee—Report—Public Health (Scot- 
Jand) Supplemental *. 
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Committee—Evidence Further Amendment Ag 
(1869) Amendment * (75); Tramways (194. 
204); Benefices (130) discharged. 

Committee—Report—Petty Customs (Scotland 
Abolition* (106-205); Consolidated Fund ® 
(£9,000,000) *. 

Report— Prayer Book (Table of Lessons (202), 

Third Reading — Salmon Acts Amendment* 
(147); Cattle Disease (Ireland) (171); Magis. 
trates in populous Places (Scotland) (143); 
Dividends and Stock * (200) ; Sligo and Cashel 
Disfranchisement * (201), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Attorneys and Solicitors Remy. 
neration [33 & 34 Vict. c. 28]; Wages Attach. 
ment Abolition [83 & 34 Vict. c. 30]; Wine and 
Beerhouse Act (1869) Amendment [83 & 34 
Vict. c. 29]; Sale of Poisons (Ireland) [83 & 34 
Vict. c. 26]; Protection of Inventions [83 & 34 
Vict. c. 27]; Jewish United Synagogues [33 & 
34 Vict. c. 116] ; Saint Olave, d&c. Charities 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 117]; General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Supplemental [83 & 
34 Vict. c. 115]; Local Government Supple. 
mental [33 & 34 Vict. c. 114]. 





UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—(No, 182.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. BILL REFERRED TO A 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of asking 
your Lordships to give a second reading 
to a Bill which has for its object the re- 
peal of the tests and restrictions in re- 
spect of religious opinions at present 
imposed on persons who seek to occupy 
certain positions and to hold various 
offices in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham. It will first 
be my duty to establish that, in pria- 
ciple, the measure is founded alike on 
justice and expediency. In doing s0, I 
first refer to the history of our Univer- 
sities. We are all aware that during 
the Middle Ages the interests of the then 
existing Church in the Universities were 
universal ; and for the best of all reasons 
—namely, because in those days the 
Church and the nation were, speaki 
broadly, co-extensive. I do not desire 
to press the argument too far ; but it will 
not be disputed that nothing in the na- 
ture of religious tests or restrictions then 
existed, and that the Universities m 
those times included in their walls and 
their circle of instruction not English- 
men only, but men of all nations, and | 
believe I may say of all creeds then m 
existence. It is, no doubt, true that 
after the Reformation, when religious 
differences began to spring up in this 
country, the practice of imposing tests, 
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whether as regarded the admission of 
students or the holding of offices, gra- 
dually arose ; but this was simply a part 
of what was then the general policy of 
the country, which imposed tests of a 
similar character as a qualification for 
admission to the Legislature and various 
offices, and which were then relied on as 
a means of bringing back men to a sense 
of loyalty and unanimity in matters of 
religion. It is matter of history that 
the imposition of tests and restrictions 
were not successful, and that so far from 
bringing men to an agreement on reli- 
gious subjects, religious differences and 
the number of religious denominations 
have increased, so that, in spite of the 
many laudable and successful effortsmade 
by the Church of England to advance 
the form of faith to which most of your 
Lordships adhere, a very large portion 
of the community are not now members 
of it. For many years past the con- 
stant and steady policy of this country 
has been to remove these tests and re- 
strictions one after another from our na- 
tional institutions, and the circumstances 
of the time and the condition of the 
world, over which we can exercise but 
small control, have brought us to a point 
at which we must choose between main- 
taining the exclusive Church character 
of the Universities and making them in 
the fullest sense national institutions. 
It may be held that men were happier in 
former times when no such choice was 
necessary ; but the opinion of the coun- 
try and the circumstances of the time 
render it impossible that the Legislature 
can much longer evade a decision, for 
which I believe the voice of the nation 
has already pronounced. I can, at any 
rate, say assuredly, that the opinion of 
the Legislature has been already pro- 
nounced upon it, for your Lordships 
must bear in mind that this, so far from 
being the first step which Parliament 
has taken respecting University tests, is 
rather the final step which we are called 
upon to take. In considering the Bill 
now before the House, your Lordships 
must steadily keep in mind the steps 
which have already been taken in this 
direction. Your Lordships are aware 
that at present men of all religious 
opinions are admitted to the Universities 
with which the Bill deals in the character 
of students. At Oxford and Cambridge 
4man of any religious opinions may 
enter as an undergraduate, devote him- 
self to the studies of the University, 
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compete with his fellows, and by his own 
exertions and talents gain for himself the 
highest academical honours. When, 
however, he has gained these distinctions 
—and the case is no hypothetical one— 
he is told that, according to the law as it 
now stands, although he may have won a 
Senior Wranglership he cannot, without 
subscribing to tests to which he cannot 
conscientiously submit, proceed to obtain 
the honours and advantages of his College 
and become a Fellow, say of Trinity Col- 
lege. Now, surely that is a state of things 
which it is impossible to maintain as a 
matter ofjustice and expediency. Neither 
can it be maintained in the interests of 
the Church itself; for I can conceive few 
things more calculated to injure the real 
interests of the Church. I can conceive 
nothing more calculated to excite indis- 
position or hostility towards a Church, 
whose influence we desire to see extend- 
ing, than the exclusion, in its supposed 
interest, from Collegiate and University 
offices and emoluments, and from the 
Governing Body, of a man who, while an 
undergraduate, had been on a perfect 
equality with his fellow-students, and 
who had conferred lustre on his College 
and University. 

These being the general arguments in 
favour of the measure, let me turn for a 
moment to the Parliamentary history of 
the question. When last year my noble 
Friend (Earl Russell), with all the weight 
of his great authority, asked your Lord- 
ships to read a similar measure a second 
time, the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) moved the Previous Ques- 
tion, partly on the ground that this was 
to your Lordships a comparatively novel 
question. Now, whatever may have 
been the fact as to this House, it cannot 
be said that as a Parliamentary question 
this is a novel one. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has been 
engaged, with his usual power and 
energy, in more than one contest in the 
House of Commons upon the question ; 
and, with one exception, there has not 
been a Session since 1864 in which a 
measure dealing with the subject has not 
been brought forward in that House. 
The question has been considered in no 
less than three distinct Parliaments, in 
every one of which the opinion of that 
House has been more and more decidedly 
affirmed in favour of the principle of the 
Bill. I admit that in 1864 that opinion 
was of a doubtful description, for the 
Bill was thrown out on one occasion by 
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a majority of 2; but in 1865 it passed 
the second reading, although circum- 
stances prevented its further progress. 
In the Pafliament elected in the autumn 
of 1865 the opinion of the House of 
Commons became more pronounced ; 
and in 1867 a measure dealing with tests 
as far as the Universities were concerned 
came up to this House, when the second 
reading was moved by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley), and rejected by 
no very large majority. In the present 
Parliament—partly perhaps on account 
of the removal from the House of Com- 
mons of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), but partly on ac- 
count of the progress of opinion in the 
country—the majorities in favour of the 
measure have become more and more 
decided than on any previous occasion. 
Under these circumstances, your Lord- 
ships are called upon to re-consider your 
previous decisions on this question. I 
can claim no right to express an opinion 
as to the feeling of the Universities them- 
selves in regard to this Bill; but this I 
can give as a matter of fact—I under- 
stand that both at Oxford and Cambridge 
a very large proportion of those engaged 
in the actual work of teaching are in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

This being the history of the past with 
regard to the measure, I need detain your 
Lordships but a very short time in ex- 
plaining its provisions. The measure 
deals not only with the Universities, but 
with the Colleges within them. It pro- 
vides that all tests and restrictions as to 
graduation and offices founded on reli- 
gious opinion shall be abolished. This, 
as regards the Universities, was the 
principle of the Bill of last Session, as 
it was also more or less of the Bills 
offered in previous Sessions; but with 
regard to the Colleges there is a mate- 
rial difference which it is right I should 
point out. The Bill of last year simply 
gave power to the Governing Bodies of 
the Colleges to make what arrangements 
they might think fit with respect to the 
admission of graduates to honours, Fel- 
lowships, and a share in the government 
of the Colleges. So far the Bill of last 
year was a permissive Bill ; whereas the 
Bill now before your Lordships is one of 
an imperative character, declaring that 
all religious testsshall henceforth be done 
away with. The permissive proposal of 
last year, however, met with little favour 
either at the hands of University re- 
formers or from the direct opponents of 
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those reforms; and, as I understand, 
even in the Universities and the (pl. 
leges there was a general feeling that g 
permissive measure would lead to many 
and continuous disputes, and a common 
consent that it would be better for Par. 
liament to legislate directly and decidedly 
upon the subject. In consequence of 
these representations the permissive prin- 
ciple has been abandoned in this Bill, 
and it absolutely repeals all statutory 
enactments contrary to its principle. It 
is important, however, to remember that 
the 4th clause of the Bill is intended to 
protect the religious character of the 
education given at the Universities. The 
clause was introduced into the Bill of 
last year on the Motion of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, and the arrangement wasdeemed 
so satisfactory by that hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he withdrew all further 
opposition to the Bill, and Her Majesty’s 
Government have adopted it without 
hesitation. I aftach some importance 


to this clause, because I am not one of 
those who desire to see what is called 
exclusively secular education or colour- 
less religious teaching introduced into 
the Universities. By this Bill your Lord- 
ships will find that a renewed Parlia- 


mentary sanction is given to the religious 
character of the instruction to be im- 
parted at the Universities ; so that, asit 
appears to me, while we maintain the 
religious character of the instruction 
given at our ancient seats of learning, 
we shall at the same time by this Bill 
remove the obstacles which have hitherto 
prevented a wider and more general par- 
ticipation in the benefits of a University 
education. It might naturally have been 
hoped that, after the frequent discus- 
sions the subject has undergone and the 
numerous Bills which have been sent up 
from the other House, the Motion with 
which I am about to conclude would be 
agreed to without any opposition. Last 
year the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) moved the Previous Question, 
chiefly on the ground that further con- 
sideration was required, for he did not 
like to combat the principle of the mea- 
sure, and he urged that Oxford had had 
no time or opportunity of considering 
the question, That plea can hardly be 
repeated after the lapse of 12 months; 
but I find that I am to be met by a Mo- 
tion, not directed against the principle 
of the Bill, but calculated to raise a by- 
issue. No man can doubt the sincere 
interest which the noble Marquess (the 
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Marquess of Salisbury) feels in every- 
thing which relates to the permanent 
welfare of our Universities—especially 
of that illustrious one which has recently 
conferred on him, with so much wisdom 
and advantage to itself, the highest 
honour it isin its power to bestow. I 
cannot for a moment doubt that the 
noble Marquess is influenced by a pure 
desire to maintain the advantages which 
the Universities confer upon the country. 
At the same time, I think I shall be able 
to show reasons for doubting whether 
the course the noble Marquess proposes 
to pursue is the best calculated to secure 
the objects in view. The noble Mar- 
quess proposes to meet the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill by two 
Resolutions. ‘To the first of these I 
should be disposed to interpose no ob- 
jection, were it not interposed in the way 
of the second reading of the Bill. I am 
bound to say that, taking the words 
of that Resolution in their general 
sense, they are not in my mind in- 
consistent with the general principle 
of the Bill. Indeed, on comparing it 
with part of the Preamble of the mea- 
sure, it will be found substantially 
identical with it. [The Marquess of 


Sauspury: It is a transcript of 7 
My noble Friend admits more than 

was going to argue, for he acknowledges 
that his Resolution is a transcript from 


the Preamble. Now, if he thinks that 
the Bill does not sufficiently carry out 
the declaration of the Preamble, let him 
in Committee propose Amendments for 
that purpose ; and provided they are 
consistent with his own Resolution in 
abling ‘‘ persons not members of the 
Church of England to hold offices to 
which they are not now eligible,” I 
shall be ready to give the most careful 
and complete consideration to any pro- 
posal which may provide— 


_“Proper safeguards for the maintenance of re- 
ligious instruction and worship, and for the reli- 
gious character of the education to be given.” 


I should have the greatest hopes that 
the noble Marquess and your Lord- 
chips would accept the offer which in 
all sincerity I make if the first Resolu- 
tin stood alone; but, unfortunately, 
there is behind a second Resolution, to 
which I cannot so readily assent. When 
Ifirst read that Resolution I confess I 
Was somewhat startled, and found it 
dificult to comprehend the meaning. At 
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first reading it seemed simply intended 
—though I may have been doing an in- 
justice to the noble Marquess—to get 
rid of the Bill altogether. It does not 
even propose the appointment of a Select 
Committee, but merely speaks of a Com- 
mittee, and it is so vague and general 
that I regarded it as an euphemistic mode 
of rejecting the Bill. [The Marquess of 
SALIsBuRY was understood to intimate 
that he intended a Select Committee. ] 
Then I will not press that argument. 
But there is another which I am obliged 
to press. If the noble Marquess thought 
a great advantage would be derived 
from an inquiry by your Lordships’ 
House into all the bearings of the sub- 
ject, why, when he was apprised by the 
Speech from the Throne that the Go- 
vernment intended to deal with the 
question, did he not take the earliest 
opportunity—especially as he is so apt 
to complain of your Lordships having 
nothing to do—of proposing a Select 
Committee, in order that the subject 
might be fairly investigated, and that 
when the Bill reached this House your 
Lordships might be fully informed upon 
it? I venture to think that the notion 
of a Committee and of an inquiry sug- 
gested itself at a later period, and had 
some connection with the shadow, if not 
with the actual presence of this Bill. 
He does not even now propose a Select 
Committee on the Bill, but he wishes to 
set the Bill aside and refer the general 
question to a Committee; the effect of 
which must, of course, be to postpone, 
at least for another year, the settle- 
ment of the question. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) and the noble 
Marquess are evidently sensible that a 
settlement of the question on the prin- 
ciple of this Bill is inevitable, for other- 
wise they would distinctly oppose the 
second reading. Such a settlement being, 
then, inevitable, what substantial ad- 
vantage does the noble Marquess expect 
to obtain by a twelvemonths’ postpone- 
ment? Nobody knows better than he 
that our ancient Universities have before 
them a great and important task. They 
have to consider to what extent and in 
what manner they can admit into the 
curriculum of their studies those sciences 
which during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have grown so rapidly as almost 
to threaten the overshadowing of other 
branches of knowledge. They have the 
task of combining those subjects with 
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the ancient and time-honoured studies 
to which they have hitherto devoted them- 
selves, and of reconciling the spirit of 
those modern studies with that spirit of 
religious faith for which the Universities 
are distinguished. That is a great and 
truly national work—one of wide and 
vast importance. How can it be ad- 
vanced by the continuance for another 
year of the agitation upon this worn- 
out question? Is it desirable to divert 
the Universities from their real duty for 
the sake of maintaining a contest which 
is really settled, a battle which has 
long been lost, on a question which my 
noble Friend will admit to be of vastly 
inferior importance to the more press- 
ing task to which I have alluded? It 
appears to me that such a course is 
fraught only with mischief to the Uni- 
versities themselves—it will only increase 
the agitation and party bitterness which 
we have already experienced. Enter- 
taining these views, and believing this 
measure to be just and expedient, I ear- 


nestly entreat your Lordships, for the 
sake of the Universities themselves, for 
the sake of the Church, for the sake of 
justice to individuals and the interests 
of the nation at large, to read this Bill 


a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I trust that I shall be able to 
clear myself from the imputation which 
the noble Lord President, to some ex- 
tent, threw upon me, of having unne- 
cessarily delayed the Motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the measure pro- 
posed by the Government, when, warned 
by the Queen’s Speech, I might have 
done it earlier in the Session. I con- 
fess that that course occurred to me at 
the beginning of the year; but on con- 
sideration, I said to myself—‘“‘ This is a 
measure which has never before been 
adopted as a Government measure; the 
House of Commons and the Ministry 
depend entirely upon one eminent in- 
dividual; and that eminent individual 
has himself but very recently held the 
opinion which I wish to defend. He 
has a perfect right, like everybody else, 
on sufficient cause shown, to change his 
opinion; but the inevitable impression 
made by such a change is that a further 
change is always possible.” People doubt 
the stability of convictions recently ac- 
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quired—and acquired in opposition to 
the previous convictions of a whole life ; 
and I, therefore, thought to myself that 
although we should certainly know what 
the Bill would be when brought into the 
House of Commons, yet it was probable 
that we should know nothing, whatever 
its original shape, of what it would be 
when it left the House of Commons and 
was sent up to the House of Lords, 
Feeling, therefore, that it was of very 
little use to inquire into a measure of 
which we did not know the exact pr. 
visions, I thought it the wisest and most 
convenient course to defer any proposi- 
tion for inquiry until we knew what the 
subject of inquiry was likely to be. And 
I confess I am glad I did so, for an in- 
quiry into the Bill as it went into the 
House of Commons would have been of 
little use in its bearing upon the present 
Bill as it has been sent up to us by the 
Commons. The question, as the noble 
Earl has remarked, has been for many 
Sessions the subject of private Motions, 


It has been handed over from indepen.’ 


dent Member to independent Member 
of the House of Commons; it has been 
carried by gradually increasing majori- 
ties, and at last it has been adopted by 
a Government some of whose Members 
have almost up to the end retained their 
objections to it. In that respect it does 
not differ much from the genesis of 
many other Bills with which I am «- 
quainted ; but it differs from all that I 
know in this—that it has reached the 
stage of ultimate legislation, dealing 
with such important interests, without 
any inquiry by a Royal Commission or 
by a Committee of either House. My 
duty is not to argue against the prin 
ciple of the Bill, if by the principle 
of the Bill is meant the admission to 
offices of persons who cannot now hold 
office in the Universities — my bus- 
ness is to impress on your Lordshi 

that so grave a step in legislation ought 
not, if you are faithful to your own tra 
ditions and precedents, to be adopted 
without due and careful inquiry. What 
is the object of this Bill. My noble 
Friend the Lord President has sufl- 
ciently explained what, to his mind, is 
its object. He desires to admit persons 
who are generally, though somewhat 
vaguely, known as ‘orthodox Dissen- 
ters” to the benefits of University 
honours and emoluments, from which 
they are now excluded by the test of 
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subscription to the Thirty Nine Articles. 
That is a very intelligible and, from 
their point of view, a very legitimate 
object on the part of the Dissenters— 
were 1a Dissenter myself I should do 
very much the same thing. It is quite 
right that the adherents to any form of 
belief should do their best to attain all 
that may tend to the honour and pro- 
agation of that belief; nor do I dis- 
pute that the circumstances of the day 
have very much changed with respect to 
the power of resisting such aclaim. I 
do not profess to have changed my opi- 
nion; but seeing what the political forces 
of the day are, and knowing, as I have 
had the opportunity of knowing, the opi- 
nions of the leading men—at least in the 
University to which I have the honour 
to belong—I do not intend to maintain 
that we desire as an object to exclude 
Nonconformists from University and 
collegiate honours and emoluments. We 
are content that that should be so, sub- 
ject to one condition. We are content 
to admit that in the present condition 
of the world—in the existing state of 
things —it would be wiser and better, 
and more for the interests of peace, 
learning, and religion, to admit such a 
state of things than to resist it. But 
there is one condition — a condition 
affirmed in the Preamble of this Bill, 
and as a mere abstract piece of senti- 
mentality contained in the clauses, though 
there is not one shred of enactment to 
secure it—the one condition to which we 
attach an importance immeasurably su- 
perior to any consideration of honours 
oremoluments. I will describe it in the 
very words of the Government— 

“It is expedient that such restrictions, tests, 
and disabilities should be removed, under proper 
safeguards for maintenance of religious instruc- 
tion and worship in the said Universities and the 
Colleges and Halls now subsisting within the same.” 


These words point, whether designedly 
or not, to the real enemy with whom we 
have to contend. Our contention with 
the Dissenters has been in one sense 
only political. The points on which the 
mass of the Dissenters differ from the 
Church of England are points upon 
which, in their day, men felt with intense 
earnestness and fought with unflagging 
vigour, and I do not wish to underrate 
their importance ; but they are points 
from which the intellectual interest of 
the age has passed away. They are no 
longer the battle-fields of religious con- 
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troversy. The points of Church govern- 
ment which separate us from the Wes- 
leyans and Independents, the question 
of the age of baptism which separates 
us from another important sect— im- 
portant as these questions are, and I 
should be sorry to treat them as trivial 
—they are not points on which those 
who are interested in the condition of 
Christendom, all who look with interest 
on the present relations of the progress 
of civilization and the purity of Chris- 
tian faith, are most deeply interested. 
We feel that the battle is shifted to an- 
other ground, and that we have to deal 
with a much more potent and dangerous 
enemy. The progress of physical science, 
the gradual familiarity which political 
events have given us with the modes of 
thought of the Eastern world—these, 
together with other less powerful causes, 
have produced effects on the human 
mind similar to those which previous in- 
ventions and discoveries have produced. 
Just as 300 years ago the discovery of 
America, the invention of printing, and 
the sudden familiarity with ancient 
literature dazzled and confused men’s 
minds, and drove them in some cases 
from the landmarks of the faith—so in 
our day there is a violent movement 
towards utter unbelief, which is princi- 
pally felt among the most educated and 
cultivated classes of society. No one 
who deserves the name of Christian can 
look upon that movement with anything 
of permanent alarm, or can believe it 
will ultimately compromise interests 
very dear to us; but undoubtedly it is a 
force which, within our own generation, 
has been tremendous, and we cannot say 
it is yet spent. No doubt, after a time, 
better counsels, a more moderate esti- 
mate of the relations of the new dis- 
coveries to the ancient beliefs and their 
bearing on the ancient faith will pre- 
vail; but, in the meanwhile, we have to 
deal with a class of men, earnest men 
of clear and powerful intellect, honest, 
pure in the morality which they have 
derived from the Christianity which they 
repudiate, who seek with all the earnest- 
ness of a religious propaganda to over- 
throw the religion in which they have 
been brought up. That is the real 
enemy whom we have to deal, and all 
our differences of opinion on points of 
secondary importance with Dissenters 
sink into immeasurable insignificance 
compared with the magnitude of this 
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contest. Now, it is from the feeling 
that this Bill bears upon this great con- 
troversy, that it may for the course of 
some time, if carried in its present form, 
delay the ultimate and sure victory of 
the truth and cause many souls to be 
gathered into the net of error, that I 
have always looked upon it as far superior 
in importance to any measures dealing 
with merely secular and terrestrial in- 
terests. I am aware that, happily, there 
are very few in Parliament who would 
be prepared to maintain the desirability 
of giving free course to unbelief. That 
the Dissenting forces are used by those 
who desire such an issue I do not doubt; 
but I know well that those who are 
really guiding the Dissenting forces do 
so with a scarcely concealed contempt 
for the credulity of the allies they are 
forced to use. I can understand states- 
men who have not thought of these 
things wishing to thrust aside a contro- 
versy which is always barren and cer- 
tainly acrimonious ; and therefore many 
sophistries, if I may call them so, have 
been devised to induce us to believe 
that a measure of this kind will have no 
influence in forwarding the progress of 
those errors to which I have called at- 
tention. It is said, for instance, that 
tests are of no real effect, and they have 
been compared to a hedge or wall which 
can easily be broken through or climbed 
over. Well, no doubt, there are people 
who can break through tests just as 
there are unscrupulous intruders who 
can climb over a wall or force their way 
through a hedge; but you do not on 
that account abandon your garden walls, 
and I see no prudence in abandoning tests 
in the case of institutions to which they 
are adapted. They do keep out a very 
large proportion of the persons against 
whom they are directed, though, no 
doubt, there are a certain number of 
people with minds sufficiently subtle 
and consciences sufficiently elastic to 
break through them. If I wanted to 
prove the efficiency of tests I should not 
refer to mere theoretical arguments, but 
give a practical illustration. No set of 
people in the world are freer from pre- 
judices connected with antiquated tradi- 
tions than our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Yet the Americans,when, 
in the height of a fierce political con- 
test, they desired to keep certain mem- 
bers out of Congress, could conceive 
of nothing more efficient than the anti- 
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quated tests which you despise. If those 
tests were not practically useful, I am 
sure the Americans would not haye 
adopted them ; and, as a matter of fact, 
they have effected the object in view, and 
they keep out everyone whom their au- 
thors desired to keep out. But then 
we are told that the Church is strong in 
the Universities, and that if you only 
give free trade and fair play in regard to 
religion, the Church will be in no dan. 
ger. If the Universities had the power 
of electing the Fellows and Tutors of 
each College, I should admit that there 
was a great deal of force in the argu. 
ment; but those who use it do so in 
utter forgetfulness of the strange con- 
stitutions of our Colleges. The College 
Fellows have always been a body elect- 
ing their own members; and the perpe- 
tuation of that body has been confided 
to the existing Fellows who have had 
the entire power over the education of 
their College. It was for them to decide 
whether the statutes should be altered, 
and on what conditions, and with what 
qualifications the Tutors should be se- 
lected. Until 1854, the Fellows had 
absolute discretion as to whom they 
should elect; but in that year Parlia- 
ment passed a statute altering all this. 
It deprived the Fellows of their absolute 
power, and said to them—‘‘ You shall 
take the man who has done the best in 
an intellectual examination.” The con- 
sequence is, that the condition of the 
Colleges has come to this—the College 
Tutors now consist of men who, at the 
age of 22, or thereabouts, are able to 
compose better Greek Iambics, or to give 
a better account of Greek philosophy 
than their fellow-students. On that qua- 
lification, and on that qualification alone, 
they have gained a permanent right to 
govern and control the education of the 
youth of this country. There is no ap- 
peal against their decision; there is no 
power of regulating them ; and neither 
the State nor the Universities can inter- 
fere with them. Whatever happens, 
the circumstance of their having had at 
the age of 22 this peculiar educational 
qualification enables them—no matter 
how much their opinions may subse 
quently change on matters of belief or 
morality—to go on to their dying day 
regulating the discipline and appointing 
the officers of their College. So long as 
there was a statutory guarantee for the 
faith of these College Fellows, it per 
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haps was not worth while to interfere. 
The arrangement was always an ano- 
malous one; but I can understand that, 
as long as there existed some guarantee 
for the faith of the Tutorsand the Fellows, 
it might be sustained. It does seem to 
me, however, that you are exposed to 
extreme danger if you allow—if on the 
mere score of intellectual superiority at 
the age of 22 you allow this vested right 
of managing education to men for whose 
religious belief or opinions you have not 
the slightest guarantee. I do not for a 
moment pretend that if the course of 
opinion in this country should unhappily 
be such that Christianity loses its hold 
ever the people, and if they should no 
longer desire their children to be brought 
up in that religious belief, it would be 
possible to prevent the Universities from 
being drawn into that common destiny. 
What I say is this—that the Universi- 
ties should not become the echo of every 
vicissitude of opinion. As the Colleges 
are now constituted, a very small num- 
ber of men might make a Oollege in 
either of the Universities a centre for 
propagating unbelief. In many of the 
Colleges, the Fellows are not more than 
a dozen or so in number, and by reason 
of some of them being non-resident, the 
practical Governing Body is reduced to 
six or seven. These are selected purely 
on this principle of their intellectual 
superiority at the age of 22 or 23, and 
four or five persons who had got in on 
this ground, if it so happened that they 
were agreed in opinions hostile to Chris- 
tianity, might set up an infidel College 
in the midst of either University. There 
vould be absolutely nothing to prevent 
this. You may say, perhaps, that this 
is exceedingly improbable. I admit its 
improbability ; but still the mere chance 
of some three or four men holding pe- 
culiar opinions being able to get in, seems 
avery dangerous thing to which to trust 
the education of our youth. What I 
dread more than anything else is that, 
atan age when the character is unformed, 
the passions strong, and the conviction 
not yet settled, young men going to the 
Universities should find College set 
against College, and Professor against 
Professor, with reference to the deepest 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and all 
that they had been accustomed to regard 
with reverence, and all the restraining 
truths of religion called in question every 
hour of the day. You cannot, I am 
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aware, silence differences of opinion— 
truth must be fought out amidst contro- 
versy—but the young, with tender and 
unformed minds, surely ought not to be 
plunged, at the most dangerous period 
of life, into the arena of such contro- 
versies as these. I maintain that the 
constitution of our Universities is not 
fitted for this unrestricted liberty of 
religious opinion, and that we must 
overhaul the whole question, and go 
into all the arrangements which have 
existed so long, if we are about to intro- 
duce an element so strange and novel. 
I do not see how, in justice to the parents 
of this country who, undoubtedly, look 
to the Universities to bring up their chil- 
dren in the habits of morality and the 
truths of religion, we can establish a 
system which would offer such a fair 
field for an infidel propaganda. I have 
heard no argument against this inquiry 
—nothing that anyone could say was 
worthy to be called an argument. My 
noble Friend (Earl De Grey and Ripon) 
indeed descanted on the dangers of delay, 
and hinted that, if delay occurs, we 
shall have something worse than the 
present measure. Well, my Lords, I am 
quite at ease on that score, for I defy 
my noble Friend to produce a worse mea- 
sure than this. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that he had made no hint of the kind 
referred to. 

Tue Maraquzss or SALISBURY: 
I certainly thought I heard my noble 
Friend say something about the agita- 
tion growing every day more acrimo- 
nious; but I am very glad to find I 
was mistaken on this point. As to what 
my noble Friend said about delay, it is 
quite clear that, if there is no evil in de- 
lay, the case for inquiry becomes over- 
whelming. Remember that the step 
you are asked to take in my Motion is 
quite in accordance with precedent ; 
because small measures as well as 
large ones have always been preceded 
by adequate and sufficient inquiry. 
Previous to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, previous to the altera- 
tion of the Lectionary, you had such 
an inquiry; and the very fact that 
my noble Friend and we on this side 
of the House differ so widely as to 
the effect of the Bill, and as to whether 
the 4th clause affords an adequate pro- 
tection from religious instruction, is in 
itself sufficient to show that inquiry is 
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necessary before we proceed to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. I should like 
the House to listen again to what my 
noble Friend believes to be a security 
for religious worship and instruction. 
The 4th clause provides that 

“Nothing in this Act shall interfere with or 
affect—any further or otherwise than is herein 
expressly enacted—the system of religious in- 
struction, worship, and discipline which now is 
or may hereafter be lawfully established in the 
said Universities respectively, or in the Colleges 
thereof or any of them, or the statutes and ordi- 
nances of the said Universities and Colleges re- 
spectively relating to such instruction, worship, 
and discipline.” 
Of course, we are asked to assume 
that the Bill does what it says it 
does ; and, consequently, my noble 
Friend tells us that it secures religious 
worship and instruction. I do not dif- 
fer from the Preamble; but it certainly 
does not appear to me to be an extrava- 
gant thing to ask that, when we are 
called upon to pass a measure professing 
to be in conformity with the Preamble, 
we should take means to inquire whe- 
ther that conformity is real or not. It 
appears to me that we are called upon 
to alter a system which has existed for 
centuries, and to introduce in its place 
one of which we knownothing. Surely, 
the mere circumstance that we are called 
upon to do this—and called upon to do 
it in opposition to the strongly-expressed 
opinion of the majority of those bodies 
with whom the Bill deals—is a sufficient 
ground for granting the inquiry for 
which I ask. I would only put it to 
your Lordships as a question of alterna- 
tive. Just as a° matter of hypothesis, 
compare the risk of the two courses 
which you are called upon to take. It 
may be that we are wrong—it may be 
that the Bill does provide, as it pro- 
fesses to do, sufficient security for reli- 
gious instruction and worship. In such 
an event, what evil will have been done 
by referring the matter to a Select 
Committee ? The truth will come out in 
due time; and, by adopting the course I 
recommend, your Lordships will adhere 
to your ordinary traditions and prece- 
dents of legislation, and you will legis- 
late with all the more confidence because 
you will legislate carefully. But sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that our anti- 
cipations are well-founded, and that this 
Bill is about to cut the link between re- 
ligious and other instruction in the Uni- 
versities, I ask you to consider the evil 
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which would be caused by hot precipi. 
tion. You will have inflicted eyjls 
which are absolutely irreparable; yoy 
will have deprived the people of this 
country of their most efficient instrument 
for sustaining the Christian faith, and 
for upholding Christian morality; and 
you will have despoiled the Universities 
of that which has been for centuries 
their chiefest honour, and which is now 
their most endearing claim to the affec. 
tions of the people. 


Amendment moved, to leave out from 
(‘‘that”’) to the end of the Motion, and 
insert the following Resolution, viz. :— 

“In any measure for enabling persons not 
members of the Church of England to hold offices 
to which they are not now eligible in the Univer. 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and 
the Colleges and Halls in those Universities, it is 
essential to provide by law proper safeguards for 
the maintenance of religious instruction and wor- 
ship and for the religious character of the educa. 
tion to be given therein.”—(The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Tur Bisor or OXFORD: My Lords, 
being so closely connected with the Uni- 
versity of Oxtord, I think I need not 
apologize to your Lordships for making 
a few remarks on this important subject. 
I am the more anxious to do so because 
I feel that, notwithstanding what the 
noble Marquess the Chancellor of the 
University has said, it is my duty to vote 
against the Amendment which he has 
just proposed. I am quite willing to 
admit that there are many reasons why 
I, and I suppose many of your Lord- 
ships, should regret that there is any 
necessity for this measure; but my re- 
grets go farther back than most people’s. 
I not only regret that it should be neces- 
sary to bring in a measure for the abodli- 
tion of tests, but I regret that it was 
ever necessary to enact them. I am very 
sorry that a state of — should ever 
have existed in England, rendering it 
necessary to provide on behalf of one 
part of the country against the admis- 
sion of another part to any privilege to 
which all seem to be primd facie entitled. 
If all had been of one mind—if all the 
subjects of the Crown of England had 
been members of the Church of Eng- 
land—the tests would have been unne- 
cessary ; but it was in view of religious 
divisions that tests were enacted, and it 
is in view of religious divisions that 161s 
now sought to repeal them. There 18 
little doubt public opinion sup 
their introduction, and there is no doubt 
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that, at present, public opinion supports 
their abolition. It is folly, then, on the 

+ of either branch of the Legislature 
_for I make no distinction between 
them—to attempt to resist the mature 
political conviction of the country when 
it has been clearly expressed ; and if it 
be the verdict of public opinion that all 
Englishmen shall have equal right to the 
endowments and honours of the great 
Universities, itis folly toresist this verdict, 
and to go on upholding a succession of 
untenable posts until you have no longer 
the power to dictate the terms of your 
surrender—while the very fact of your 
resistance is calculated to diminish the 
weight of your advice, or, perhaps, to pre- 
clude you from giving it in all subsequent 
consideration of the question. Yet this 
is what we should be doing if we adopted 
the Amendment. I cannot regard that 
Amendment as other than an attempt, 
for the present Session at least, to defeat 
the Bill, and I cannot see that the Com- 
nittee the noble Marquess asks for would 
in any way affect the conclusion to which 
your Lordships are invited to come. I 
can think of nothing into which that 
Committee would inquire which is not 
obvious to the minds of all who know 
anything of those who are resident in the 
Universities. I admit there are very 
strong opinions in the Universities 
against the measure ; it was only yester- 
day I was told that if I voted for this 
Bill—this accursed measure, my corre- 
spondent was pleased to call it—I should 
lose every friend I valued in Oxford. I 
have a better opinion of Oxford—I have a 
better opinion of my friends than to be 
intimidated by that threat. And now, if 
your Lordships will allow me, I will give 
you my reasons for supporting the Bill. 
As I understand it, the Church of Eng- 
land is face to face with a new order of 
things. The Church of England is face 
to face with the conviction of the coun- 
try that the Universities are to be 
opened ; and it seems to me that it 
would be wisdom on the part of the 
Church frankly to accept the situation, 
and, as far as she may, to guide and 
control the movement. It is vain for the 
Church to cling to Acts of Parliament in 
matters of this kind. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) has 
said that this Bill contains provisions on 
behalf of religion which are illusory and 
sentimental. I cannot see that the Bill 
18 to enact anything which would pre- 
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vent the Universities from maintaining 
their religious character. The present 
tests have no effect in maintaining the 
religious character of the Universities. 
There are Colleges at Oxford at this mo- 
ment where a candidate for a Fellowship, 
known to have strongly religious senti- 
ments, would have no chance against a 
latitudinarian competitor. There are 
Tutors at these Colleges, who make no 
secret of entertaining views hostile to 
Christianity ; the present tests do not 
restrain them. If I were to choose be- 
tween a Freethinker and a pious Dis- 
senter, in electing to an office of influence 
in the University, I should choose the 
pious Dissenter. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
thought this Bill was to admit the Dis- 
senters—[ A noble Lorn: ‘‘ Not the Free- 
thinkers’’ |,—and I do not see that their 
admission would so seriously affect the 
Universities as some people think. I 
would even say that in point of morality 
and sobriety some Colleges may be use- 
fully affected by an element such as I 
have described. The noble Marquess 
speaks in his Amendment of “ safe- 
guards in law;”’ but as protectors of 
religion it seems to me these stan- 
dards fixed by law do more harm than 
good. No religious teaching is for- 
bidden by the Bill—it was not the in- 
tention of its authors to forbid it. 
Some have said it would be improper 
under its provisions even to say grace 
in College hall ; but, so far from that, 
as I read it, the Bill would allow the 
restoration of the old College practice 
of reading a good book during meals 
if the Society wished to restore it; 
and surely the noble Marquess does not 
mean to say we shall not, if the Bill 
is passed, elect Christians to be Fel- 
lows. We mean to uphold Christi- 
anity not in spite of this Bill, but by 
virtue of this Bill; we mean to uphold 
Christianity, because the Bill leaves us 
perfectly free to uphold it, more free 
than under the false system of the pre- 
sent time. I do not cherish any illusions. 
I do not suppose that when this Bill be- 
comes law , tive and Churchmen 
will all immediately live at peace. Iam 
very well aware—more so during the 
past few weeks than before—that a great 
number of men who, I suppose, love 
religion much hate the Church a great 
deal more, and with regard to them I 
do not suppose this Bill will tend to pro- 
duce amity; but the influences of what 
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is called extreme political Dissent are not 
the influences which prevail at the Uni- 
versities. They have their spheres in ves- 
tries and election committee-rooms, not 
in academical Senates and Convocations. 
The pious Dissenter who really values 
learning and religion is the man who 
will come in under the Bill. Iclaim the 
same credit for honesty in holding my 
opinions as is claimed for those from 
whom I differ. I believe that religion 
will prosper as much without these tests 
as under them; and I ask noble Lords 
who oppose the Bill not to think that we 
who support it are given up to wicked 
imaginings, but are as honest and true 
friends of religion as themselves, and as 
determined to maintain it in its integrity 
and at all hazards. 

Tue Bisnop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, that though he con- 
curred in much that his right rev. Brother 
had said, he could not but think that 
the whole tone of his address sounded 
as that of one who receded step by 
step before the foe. Whatever views 
they might take up on this ques- 
tion, they should regard each other as 
honourable and honest men who differed 
on certain points, and who were moved 
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by a conscientious desire to do what was 
right; and, therefore, he was not pre- 
pared to regard those upon whom they 
were seeking to confer privileges as hos- 


tile. He confessed frankly that he was 
prepared to stand by the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess—not with a view of 
gaining time, which, in many cases, 
meant gaining time in following a dis- 
astrous cause; but the time they were 
now seeking to gain was a proceeding 
based on considerations of the deepest 
regard for religion. The whole tenour 
of the remarks he was then making 
turned upon his feeling that this Bill 
would not conduce to the best interests 
of religion, although he was satisfied 
that that was not the belief of those who 
had introduced the measure, and who 
appeared to regard the safeguards it 
contained as sufficient to protect those 
interests. The proposal of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was that an opportunity should be 
afforded for eliciting the opinion of the 
country upon the subject, so that that 
opinion might be ascertained with some- 
thing like certainty. With regard to 
the question whether Dissenters should 
be admitted to our Universities or not, 
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he should take a very different tone from 
that of his right rev. Brother. There 
were three arguments why Nonconfor. 
mists should be admitted to the Univer. 
sities. The first was the great argument 
of common sense; the second was, that 
having conceded privileges to the Non. 
conformists long ago further privileges 
must be conceded to them; and the third 
was, that the larger half of the Noncon- 
formists had proved themselves worthy of 
those privileges. There was, however, 
another argument that came more nearly 
home to themselves, and that was the ar- 
gument of feeling. That very day he had 
spent six long hours in a circumscribed 
chamber not 100 yards from that House, 
round the table in which were grouped 
Nonconformists, mingled with the digni- 
taries of the Church of England; and 
he felt that it was a duty to extend to 
men, who had proved themselves worthy, 
the opportunities of the highest culture. 
Therefore, upon the question of feeling 
alone, he should be disposed to admit 
the Nonconformists into the Universi- 
ties. There was, however, one very 
plain and distinct point to which he 
wished to draw attention—and that was, 
whether the Bill, in proposing to open 
the door to the Nonconformists—to 
whom he would willingly concede en- 
trance—would not also open the door to 
the Freethinkers, the Secularists, and to 
those who at this moment were endeay- 
ouring to strike down religion under 
their feet? If their Lordships were of 
opinion that the Bill would have that 
effect, it became their duty, as plain, 
simple, earnest men, to fall back upon 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess, 
which suggested that they should pause 
before they entered upon such a rapid 
and downward course, and decline to 
proceed until they had ascertained whe- 
ther the serious fears that were enter- 
tained with respect to the security of 
religion were or were not well founded. 
Having said thus much upon the general 
question, he now came to consider the 
matter in detail. It was evident that 
the measure contemplated certain results; 
but those results were stated by those who 
were attempting to legislate upon this 
subject to be fully counterbalanced by 
certain safeguards. He would proceed 
to inquire, in the first place, whether the 
results which it was anticipated would fol- 
low the Bill were formidable in their cha- 


'racter; and, secondly, whether the safe- 
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ards were or were not sufficiently 
strong to resist the apprehended evil. 
If he could establish the formidable 
character of those results and the in- 
sufficient nature of the safeguards, he 
should have some ground why the pro- 
position of the noble Marquess should be 
entertained. He would test the Bill by 
the effect it would have first upon the 
Colleges and then upon the Universities. 
When a young man entered the College 
he was brought into the immediate con- 
trol of the tutor; the Dean of the Col- 
lege, who looked after his morality and 
his attendance upon public worship; 
and, thirdly, the Master of the College. 
Under this Bill the Tutor might be not 
only a layman—to which he had not the 
slightest objection—but a man who had 
no creed whatever, and one who would 
pass by with almost a sneer all sacred 
truths. Again, what would be the feel- 
ings of the youth if the Dean of the Col- 
lege, who more or less superintended 
his moral bearing, and the Master of the 
College, were habitually absent from 
public worship and treated religious 
matters with levity? The way that the 
Universities would be affected by the 
Bill was this—There were at Cambridge 
four Professorships, the first of which 
must necessarily be held by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and the holder 
of the second, being elected by the 
Bachelors of Divinity, might be assumed 
tobe a religious man. The holders of 
the Norrisean and the Hulsean Profes- 
sorships were, however, elected by the 
General Congregation, and might be 
men of no religious belief whatever, as 
far as the terms of the Bill went. Much 
had been said of the 4th clause; but the 
5th clause had not been sufficiently 
alluded to. All the sting of the Bill lay 
in that clause, and in Christian fairness 
the two clauses ought to be read to- 
gether. By that clause certain Acts of 
Parliament were repealed in whole or in 
part. Part of the Act of Uniformity 
was repealed, and the consequence would 
be that the Colleges might make what 
alterations they pleased in the celebra- 
tion of Divine service; because it was 
hardly to be supposed that the recom- 
mendations arrived at by any of the 
Colleges would be refused by the Queen 
in Council. Therefore, he feared that 
disastrous changes would follow on the 
passing of this Bill, and he claimed on 
of not only sons of members of 
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the Church of England, but for the sons 
of Nonconformists, that care should be 
taken to prevent such consequences, for 
they could not be afterwards removed 
by Amendments made in that House. 
He was anxious that the Committee 
should be appointed for the ulterior pur- 
pose of leading to the introduction of a 
broad and comprehensive measure, that 
should deal with several matters in the 
Colleges needing reform. As an illus- 
tration of the points to which he referred 
he might ask whether it was fair that 
young men obtaining Fellowships should 
take hundreds of pounds away from their 
University, while they prepared at a 
distance for Parliamentary life, or some 
other pursuits, and never return any- 
thing to their Alma Mater? In this and 
other matters reform was necessary, and 
therefore he was in favour of a full con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Tue Brsoor or EXETER: My Lords, 
it must be a great satisfaction to those 
who have watched the growth of feel- 
ing with regard to this question for so 
many years, to find that the country and 
the Legislature have at length come to 
one point, at any rate, on which all men 
seem to agree. All seem to be agreed 
that it is no longer possible, and no 
longer right to exclude from office and 
emoluments in our great Universities 
those who conscientiously are not mem- 
bers of the Church of England. The 
question, when we have come to that 
point, is not what shall be done, but how 
shall it be done? I think, my Lords, 
we ought not only to pass this Bill, but 
pass it with the least possible delay. I 
am confident that, for the interests of 
truth and justice, and, emphatically and 
above all, for the interests of the Church 
of England, delay would be a serious 
mischief. It is mischievous that we 
should be, day by day, alienating from 
that Church the affections of many of 
her own sons, and provoking still more 
the hostility of those who are without 
her pale. We are constantly alienating 
the affections of those who belong to us, 
who were brought up in our own com- 
munion. Many who were taught the 
doctrines of the Church of England 
find these tests a very heavy burden to 
bear. Many are lost to the Church be- 
cause we require of them what their 
consciences will not accept. When a 
young man carries off a Fellowship, and 
signs the necessary declaration, it often 
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occurs that he is vexed in conscience by 
all manner of questions which it would 
be much better to allow him to put aside, 
and consider calmly and deliberately, 
and without anything depending on his 
decision. But by the very nature of the 
case, he is obliged to settle such ques- 
tions for himself at once, or forfeit the 
character of an honest man. When 
he proceeds to examine them, he is 
all the while tormented with the 
thought that possibly he may be doing 
wrong in retaining his Fellowship at 
all; and, at the same time, he is prompted 
to come to a conclusion years before he 
ought to do so, from the fear that he 
should otherwise be dishonestly holding 
his place. It is no trifling thing to put 
a young man in such a difficulty. The 
result is, that either he retains his Fel- 
lowship in spite of doubts and to the 
injury of his conscience, or, finding that 
the scales are unfairly weighed, and 
seeing that it will be impossible to de- 
cide a question in which his personal 
interests are involved, he throws up his 
Fellowship and stands aside. From 
that day forward his mind has received 
a fatal twist, and he may be unable for 
ever after to forget how he had been 
treated at such a critical time. If left 
to himself these questions would be set- 
tled in a legitimate manner, byhis quietly 
thinking over them until the conclusion 
to which his conscience would lead him 
should be quite clear to his understand- 
ing. Whilst, however, he is called 
upon to decide under such circumstances 
as exist at present, it is almost inevi- 
table that’ difficulties should arise like 
mountains before him, and that doubts 
which were in reality hardly worth con- 
sidering, should appear insurmountable 
obstacles, and, in this frame of mind, 
you call upon him to decide what must 
affect the whole future tenour of his life. 
He knows perfectly well that, as far as 
the duties of a Tutor are concerned, 
there are many subjects which he can 
teach without troubling himself about 
these points. But now, if he is a ma- 
thematician, and wants to teach mathe- 
matics; if he is a Greek scholar, and 
wants to teach Greek ; if he is a student 
of Natural Science, and wants to teach 
Natural Science, he is compelled long 
before he is fit for their decision, to de- 
cide for himself the most momentous 
questions that can possibly be put before 
anyone to determine. I do not mean to 
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say these tests may not have been of ug 
in protecting the Church in the Uniyep. 
sities in other times. At a period when 
there is no great amount of speculation 
going on, when people are not eager 
bent on the pursuit of the most difficult 
truths, when the intellects of men arg, 
as it were, stagnating, then certainly it 
is quite possible to turn out one or two 
restless spirits who choose to depart 
from the ordinary line of thought, and 
to keep the rest of the University quite 
quiet. But, as it is now, these tests, s 
far from keeping out anybody, are ab. 
solutely of themselves, to a great degree, 
the very cause why there is so much 
mischievous speculation going on in 
young men’s minds. ‘They are forced 
to consider these questions, and even if 
they would leave them alone, as many 
of them would be disposed to do, they have 
no choice in the matter. I speak from 
experience, and I say I am sure that, as 
long as this state of things continues, the 
Church of England must suffer, and 
suffer in a way which it is most difficult 
to meet. They may be a few who are 
thus compelled to enter into these specu- 
lations and decide for themselves; but 
they are the very pick of the Univers- 
sities—the very men who are to lead 
their fellow-men ; and to lose one of 
them is a matter of grievous conse- 
quence. Very often I would rather sa- 
rifice the endowments of the Universi- 
ties altogether than lose the men who 
are sometimes lost through the present 
system. Meanwhile, my Lords, what is 
the impression we are making on those 
outside of the Church. The Bill is re 
jected; a year is lost; then it comes 
before us again, and now once more itis 
proposed to postpone it. Will the Dis 
senters really believe that this is done 
for no other purpose than simply to pro- 
vide safeguards for religion, when they 
are put off year after year, and whe 
they know perfectly well that all who 
have anything to do with the question 
have had plenty of opportunities of 
studying it to the bottom, and ought to 
know by this time what kind of safe- 
guards they require? It is said the Bil 
does not contain sufficient safeguards. 
What kind of safeguards are we to have! 
Are we to devise newtests? [‘No!”] We 
are not to require these men to be mem- 
bers of the Church of England! Ar 
we to require them to hold some new 
religion to be invented by the Legis 
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lature? -What sort of restrictions are 
we to have? How can we provide any- 
thing that is not provided already? The 
safeguards contained in this Bill are the 
yery kind which these postponements 

ut in peril. You have these safeguards 
—that a certain number of the Headships 
of Colleges and the clerical Fellowships 
are protected by the Bill at present. 
“Qh!’] Certainly, the Heads of Col- 
ie are open by the Bill in as far as 
they are laymen without any restriction ; 
but I do not see that it anywhere opens 
them in as far as they are clergymen. 
Therefore I say that this, which is one 
of the safeguards in the Bill, still stands 
—that the clerical Heads of Colleges still 
remain ; and I say this is one of the very 
safeguards that you put in peril by de- 
lay. Anyone who watches the course of 
feeling in this country will see what is 
the popular instinct in these matters. 
That popular instinct endeavours, as far 
as it can, to provide for religion every- 
where; and, thank God, the people of 
England happily are still truly religious. 
The people still desire that there should 
be religious instruction. But they con- 
stantly see that those who have charge 
of that religious instruction contend so 
bitterly among themselves, that it is 
hardly possible to contrive that it shall 
be provided through their means; and 
the tendency of the popular mind is at 
last to say—‘‘ We will have nothing to 
do with religious instruction at all; we 
must come down to that about which 
there is no such bitter contention, and 
have a purely secular system.” The 
country is, I believe, now opposed to a 
secular system, and will only be driven 


to it by finding it impracticable to bring | 


about some agreement among those who 
have the charge of religious instruction. 
But that is the road we are going. Now 
this Bill still protects the clerical Head- 
ships of Colleges and the clerical Fellow- 
ships. But wait another year, and the 
chances are you may then find that the 
derical Fellowships and the clerical 
Headships of Colleges are gone too. 
This is no menace. It is not a thing 
that I desire, nor do I believe the Go- 
vernment desire it; but it is the irre- 


sistible current of popular feeling ; and | 


Tam quite sure you will put in peril the 
remaining safeguards of religious in- 
struction if you allow this Bill to wait. 
What is it, I ask, that we are to wait 
for? Ido not wish to speak with any 
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disrespect of what was said by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
or by the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Gloucester), but it really seems to me 
that the fears they have expressed are 
almost ludicrously exaggerated. What 
are we to be afraid of ? That one or two 
clever men should set themselves up in 
the University to give infidel teaching. 
The right rev. Prelate is afraid that even 
although he has his own choice of the 
College and the University, though he 
may select which Head of a College he 
will intrust his son to, and which Tutor 
he will put him under for instruction, it 
will be quite impossible to find any Head 
of a College or any Tutor who is to be 
entirely trusted to teach him as he would 
wish. The noble Marquess fears that 
we are to have an infidel propaganda of 
one or two able men that will sweep the 
religious teaching of the Universities 
away, and seems to think that we must 
invent some new test to meet that danger. 
My Lords, it appears to me that to fight 
the battle of truth now with these old 
tests is very like endeavouring to fight 
a battle between soldiers with the armour 
of the Middle Ages. These tests are, in 
reality, far more hampering than help- 
ing. There is no question that the at- 
mosphere of truth is freedom, and that 
it is quite inconsistent with narrowness 
and exclusiveness. If you will only re- 
move these tests, I, for one, have no fear 
of what can be done by the Church of 
England. It could fight its own battles 
without fear or favour. I have no fear 
that any infidel propagandism would 
prevail against the power that will be 
there to meet it. Nay, I am quite sure 
that nothing could be better for truth 
than that that infidel propagandism 
should have an opportunity to come for- 
ward into the open and show exactly 
what it thinks and to fight face to face. 
As it is now, what happens with all 
your religious teaching? There is a 
perpetual sense in the minds of the 
learners that they are not really hear- 
ing what their teachers themselves be- 
lieve. There is the perpetual feeling 
that the teachers are tongue-tied — 
iy No, no!’|— the perpetual feeling 
that a man is not saying exactly what 
he thinks. [‘‘No, no!”] I am not at 
all saying that this feeling is just—that 
is another matter; but I know there is 
a kind of suspicion which constantly 
poisons the teaching of the Universities, 
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simply because there is a feeling that 
men are not allowed to be perfectly 
honest through these tests to which they 
have submitted. Men are frequently 
found unwilling to speak to each other 
about religious subjects, because they 
have a fear that it is not possible to do 
so with perfect freedom and openness. 
Thus a most unhealthy reticence or re- 
serve is practised where there ought to 
be entire plainness and frankness of 
speech. & No, no!”’] Those who say 
‘No, no!’ express no doubt what they 
feel in regard to their own University ; 
and I am glad to know that what I 
have described is not the general cha- 
racter of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
although the general character of these 
two Universities is still sound and excel- 
lent, yet there is this poison creeping 
into all their life and doing them the 
most terrible mischief. I hold then, my 
Lords, that this is not the way to fight 
the battle. On this occasion let us rather 
throw aside all those ramparts which 
have been erected to protect the truth, 
but which have very often been made 
the prison walls within which she has 
languished, and let us call upon reli- 
gious men from all quarters to come in 
and bear their part in the battle, in 
which we should be glad to have their 
aid. It is said we shall do little to con- 
ciliate the Dissenters by admitting them 
into the Universities. My Lords, I be- 
lieve we shall do much. Pardon me if 
I speak warmly of my own University. 
It is impossible for a man who has learnt 
much in that University not to feel that 
no words can express the depth of his 
affection or the strength of his convic- 
tion of her power to extend to others 
the blessings which she has conferred 
on himself. And when those now out- 
side of her pale are introduced within 
it, will they be insensible, my Lords, to 
what we have all felt so keenly? Will 
they not be touched with something like 
the love that we have cherished for our 
own Universities? Will not that have 
some effect in softening down their as- 
perities? The sooner we Churchmen 
invite them to join us the better, for 
we shall find them, I am quite sure, 
such allies that there will not be the 
slightest reason for what I cannot but 
think the bugbears held up to frighten 
us by those who advocate delay. 

Tue ArcupisHop or YORK: My 
Lords, I regard this Bill not as an attack 
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on the Universities, but as an endeavoyy 
to redress a state of things which it js 
now acknowledged on all hands requires 
to be redressed. Ever since the yeg 
1854, when you admitted, but very 
grudgingly, the Nonconformists to 4 
share in the education of the great Unj. 
versities, this question has pressed upon 
you to be disposed of. I well remember 
that the first step taken by my own Uni- 
versity, and taken to my great regret, 
was to narrow the very narrow privileges 
conferred by the Legislature, by provid. 
ing that no Nonconformist should enter 
the University save to receive his educa. 
tion under a clergyman of the Church of 
England. It has always seemed to me, 
as it seems now, that one of two thin 

must happen—either that the Noncon- 
formists must be excluded on the ground 
that the Universities belong entirely to 
the Church of England, or else that they 
must be admitted to a real and sub- 
stantial share of every advantage the 
Universities possess. Well, how does 
the case stand at present? Two men 
side by side receive the same education, 
employ the same diligence, and obtain 
the same honours; and you say to them 
—‘‘ You must sign the tests, and then 
you will find a place open to you of con- 
siderable emolument, which generally 
lasts for life.”’ One of them signs, and 
the other refuses. But it does not follow 
that you have gotthe bestman, or that the 
hand that signs carries with it the heart 
and the head that thinks and believes; 
while you have committed an injustice, 
and failed in your object. I admit that 
the endeavour to redress this state of 
things does involve a certain hardship, 
and shocks the feelings of many. But! 
find, on the other hand, that there is not 
one on either side your Lordships’ House 
who has undertaken the question, who 
does not admit that we must give to the 
Nonconformists a substantial share in 
the emoluments of the Universities. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) admits it in the very terms of his 
Motion; and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) who opposed the measure 
last year admitted it, because he sug- 
gested that one-half of the Fellowships 
should be appropriated to Noncon- 
formists. And this suggests to my mind 
that when the measure appears next 
year, perhaps in a more severe form, We 
shall accept whatever it may be thats 
proposed. Therefore I must either ac 
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knowledge that some substantial advan- 

e would arise from acceding to the 
Motion of the noble Marquess, or else 
yote against it. I am quite sure, my 
Lords, that no substantial advantage can 


follow from sending this question to aj 


Select Committee. We know there is 
no question in the whole circle of the 

litical field that we understand more 
dearly—none that comes more home to 
us. AndIdo not know why the noble 
Marquess calls that ‘sentimentality ”’ 
which occurs in the 4th clause, brag it 
appears very good argument in his Re- 
ton. That anc aerion that the 
Colleges shall be secured as places of 
religious education ; and what more do 
you require than that? There are de- 
fects no doubtin this measure ; but these 
defects are not to be cured next year by 
a Committee such as the noble Marquess 
proposes, but by discussion in Com- 
mittee of the whole House sitting this 
year, and while the subject itself and all 
the arguments for and against it are 
fresh in our minds. Let us try, my Lords, 
as a practical question, what will be the 
result to the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The noble Marquess has 
drawn a terrible picture of a number of 

rsons meeting together and electing a 
Fellow by a purely intellectual standard. 
Then what is the use of tests if you are 
to elect by an intellectual standard ? Be- 
cause the statutes say you are not to 
elect by such a standard, but that those 
who are to be elected must be fitted by 
religion, by learning, and by morals. If 
that injunction be systematically ignored, 
what is the use of restrictions? Besides, 
in all the Colleges half of the Fellows are 
clerical, and does the noble Marquess 
imagine that these gentlemen, with 
dergymen at their back, will elect persons 
who will turn the Universities into places 
of infidel education? "What, then, is 
the use of tests ?—because all these cleri- 
cal Fellows have been tied up as strictly 
aspossible by tests at the time of their 
ordination. My Lords, let us take a 
more practical view of the change pro- 
posed. For my part, I do not welcome 
it—nobody who who has lived in Oxford, 
a Ihave done, is likely to do so; but 
we must take a practical view of it, and 
I must say I do not believe that the 
change that will be wrought in the Uni- 
Yersities will be very considerable. There 
sas great a divergence of opinion in 
Oxford at this moment as in your Lord- 
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ships’ House. The tests have not suc- 
ceeded in keeping out revolutions of 
thought in Oxford, and the abolition of 
tests would notincrease those revolutions. 
My Lords, I will not trouble you at 
greater length. I am connected with 
Oxford as Visitor of one of its Colleges, 
and as having lived a great part of my 
life and spent all my happiest days there. 
It is the birthplace of my children, and 
the place where I hope they will be edu- 
cated, and I would not inflict an injury 
on a University for which I entertain so 
strong a feeling of affection. ButI am 
convinced, my Lords, that things have 
come to this—that the wisest and most 
prudent, as well as the most just course, 
is to pass some Bill at present, and not 
by means of illusory promises to defer to 
a future day, amid acrimony and irri- 
tation, the settlement which must surely 
come, and to which I foresee that your 
Lordships will one day accede. 


On Question, That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion? — Their Lordships divided : — 
Contents 83; Not-Contents 97: Ma- 
jority 14. 

Resolved in the Negative. 
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Then it was moved, To insert the words 
of the Amendment. 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he would offer no opposition. The noble 
Marquess had sketched in his speech the 
principles on which he would found his se. 
curities, and his Bill would probably be in 
accordance with them. He would offer 
no further opposition, but would say 
Not Content to the Resolution. 


Then the said words inserted. 


Then it was moved— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the best mode of giving 
effect to the foregoing Resolution.” 

Eart GREY said, that before this 
Resolution was agreed to he asked their 
Lordships to seriously consider what ad- 
vantage was to be derived from the 
course proposed. Opening the Univer. 
sities to Dissenters might be a good ora 
bad thing—in his opinion, it would be 
for the happiness of the Church ; but if 
their Lordships proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that the admission of Dissen- 
ters required to be guarded by certain 
precautions, as regarded religious in- 
struction, he asked them, as reasonable 
men, whether to refer the question toa 
Select Committee was a probable mode 
of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion, 
as to what those safeguards ought to be? 
If safeguards were necessary— and if 
they could be devised—would it not have 
been in the power of the noble Marquess, 
who held a high position at Oxford, to 
have consulted with the leading men- 
bers of that University, and to have de- 
vised some measures which would have 
accomplished his object? Those mea- 
sures he could have placed before the 
House. Was it because he was unable 
to devise safeguards that he asked their 
Lordships to send the subject to a Select 
Committee? And did the noble Mar. 
quess think that a Committee, composed 
of men of various and clashing opinions, 
with no scheme laid before them, would 
be likely to form a correct notion of what 
safeguards there ought to be? He 
thought the appointment of a Committee 
would be an idle, not to say a mischie- 
vous, step ; and he trusted that his noble 
Friend (Earl de Grey and Ripon) would 
give their Lordships an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on this part of 
the quesion. ‘ 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not wish it to be understood that 
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he had no recommendation to propose, 
but he would rather have a scheme 
which was approved by a Select Com- 
mittee than one which was only sug- 
gested by himself; and, further, he de- 
sired that there should be placed on 
record, by means of the testimony of 
witnesses, the grounds on which the 
Select Committee made their recommen- 
dation. If he brought forward a pro- 

sition on his own authority only, he 
would not have those strong and valid 
reasons with which he would be fur- 
nished by the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee, and the evidence of the witnesses 
whom they examined. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, in the course 
of this debate he had heard many re- 
markable speeches for and against this 
Bill; but he was bound to say that up to 
that moment he had not heard a single 

ent in favour of the plan of re- 
ferring this question to a Select Com- 
mittee, which his noble Friend (Earl 
Grey) had so strongly denounced. What 
was this Committee to inquire into ? 
Was it proposed that the Committee 
should inquire whether infidelity existed 
now in the Universities, and to what 
degree — and whether doubts, discus- 
sions, and extreme opinions prevailed at 
Oxford? Or would the Committtee in- 
quire into what tests could be suggested ? 
The noble Marquess had not told their 
Lordships what new test he thought it 
would be wise and expedient to offer 
to the Committee ; and did he really 
mean to invite them to appoint a Select 
Committee to consider certain clauses of 
the Act of Uniformity, on which every 
educated man, both in and out of the 
House, had already formed his opinion ? 

Fart RUSSELL said, the measure 
appeared to him an ingenious device to 
separate what the noble Marquess called 
the Protestant Dissenters from the great 
body of Nonconformists. Now, if he 
had any knowledge of Protestant Dis- 
senters, he believed that no such bribe 
would be accepted. The noble Marquess 
night frame a test with that object ; but 
he felt convinced that the Dissenters 
would never enter the Universities un- 
der such degrading conditions. 

_ Tae Bisnor or LLANDAFF said, that 
inher very wise regulations for the go- 
venment of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Queen Elizabeth included an oath for 
the young men appointed to scholar- 
ships, probably in order to protect them 
ftom being embarrassed by thedoubtsand 
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difficulties that were then rife. It simply 
required a declaration on the part of these 
young men that they embraced the 
Christian faith and preferred the written 
Word of God to things that were un- 
written. A Select Committee might 
adopt some such test, which would admit 
all orthodox Nonconformists, whom all 
were anxious to admit, but would ex- 
clude those who had no creed at all. 
He hoped their Lordships would agree 
to the appointment of a Committee, in 
order that it might be ascertained whe- 
ther some simple acknowledgment of the 
Christian faith would not answer the 
object the noble Marquess had in view. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, all 
that the proposed Committee could do 
had been done already; information 
had been given, and the subject was 
thoroughly known. He remembered a 
case where a noble Duke obtained a 
Committee on a Bill; but after a few 
witnesses had been examined he went 
out of town, and the Bill was thus con- 
veniently shelved. He wished to know, 
therefore, whether the noble Marquess 
would stick to his Committee after he 
got it? 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN said, he 
had the honour of being the Visitor of 
Colleges in both our Universities and 
also of the greatest public school in 
England and the world—the Royal foun- 
dation at Eton of King Henry VI. 
Consequently he had a public duty to 
perform towards those institutions, and 
he must express his strong conviction 
that the subject of the safeguards for 
religious instruction and worship in the 
Colleges of our Universities ought to 
receive a sifting inquiry at the hands of 
a Select Committee. He held in his 
hand a communication he had received 
from the head of a College in Cambridge, 
who had occupied that position for 23 
years, who, in the course of 22 years, 
had thrice been Vice Chancellor of that 
University, and had displayed great 
ability in the administration of academi- 
cal affairs, and had proved his disin- 
terestedness by declining the highest 
dignities in the Church of England. 
The writer declared— 

“The Bill speaks of safeguards for the main-« 
tenance of religious instruction and worship in 
Colleges ; because it dces not allow such Fellow- 
ships as are now restricted to clergymen to be 
held by laymen, or by persons who are not mem- 
bers of the Church of England; but the fact is 
that in some of the Colleges at Cambridge very 
few of the Fellows are required to take Holy 
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Orders; and, therefore, if the Bill become law, a 
very large majority of the Fellows of the Colleges 
might be non-Churchmen, including Jews, Mahom- 
medans, and even avowed Deists and Atheists, 
Besides, in all the Colleges the obligation to Holy 
Orders rests only upon College statutes, and these 
College statutes at Cambridge,”—and‘the same, 
my Lords, is the case at Oxford with the consent 
of the Visitors,—“ may now be altered at any time 
by the Queen in Council on the petition of a por- 
tion of the Fellows; so that there would be no 
safeguards whatever, if the Bill become law. 
Also, by Clause 5 of the Bill, one of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Uniformity—namely, Clause 
13—is repealed ; and, consequently, any religious 
or anti-religious services might take place in the 
College chapels generally. The College statutes 
at present require the daily performance of Divine 
service according to the forms in use in the Church 
of England, but they do not prohibit any other. 
I will not believe that such a provision as this can 
become law ; if it should become law, there would 
be a precedent for using the parish churches and 
cathedrals in England for Popish Mass, or for any 
other rites and ceremonies.” 

Such was the language of that distin- 
guished person. He believed that the 
supposed religious safeguards in the 
Bill would prove illusory and worthless. 
This showed the need of careful exami- 
nation into the subject. It would be the 
duty of the Select Committee to provide 
adequate securities. His right rev. 


Tramways Bill— 


Brother (the Bishop of Exeter) appeared 
to regard the Colleges and Universities 
merely as places where gifted young 
men might gain intellectual prizes and 


distinctions. He seemed to consider 
them as existing mainly for the benefit 
of the few who gain scholarships and 
Fellowships there. He (the Bishop of 
Lincoln) looked at them in a different 
light. They did, indeed, afford stimu- 
lants to literature and science, and were 
greatly to be honoured on that account. 
But their noblest function was to be 
seminaries of sound learning and re- 
ligious education for the English nation, 
in the principles of the English Church. 
He spoke in the interest of parents 
when he expressed his belief that safe- 
guards were necessary to prevent the 
Colleges being made schools of scepti- 
cism or seminaries of superstition. It 
might be said, perhaps, that this was the 
language of exclusive bigotry; but he 
would remind their Lordships that one 
of the most arbitrary monarchs who 
ever sat upon the throne of England 
used the abolition of tests as a means of 
introducing Popery into both our Uni- 
versities. King James II., professing a 
zeal for toleration, and for the abolition 
of all religious tests and subscriptions, 
senta Popish Bishop to be President of 
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Magdalen College at Oxford, and to 
Cambridge a Benedictine monk ; and let 
their Lordships remember who the per. 
sons were who, at that time, the year 
1686, came forward to maintain the tests 
and religious safeguards of the Univer. 
sities and Colleges. Were they in. 
tolerant bigots? Surely not. One of 
the foremost among them at Cambridge 
was a person whose name shed the 
brightest lustre on the science and philo. 
sophy of England and the world—the 
immortal Isaac Newton. Unless ade. 
quate religious securities were main. 
tained, the youth of the country would 
run the risk of being brought under the 
influence of unbelievers, or of those 
whose seductive arts lead them into 
another Church. He therefore earnestly 
supported the proposal of the noble 
Marquess. 

On Question?—Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 95; Not-Contents 79: 
Majority 16. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Committee appointed accordingly. 

And, on July 21, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 

Abp. York. E. Harrowby. 

Ld. President. E. Morley. 

D. Somerset. E. Beauchamp. 

D. Marlborough. Bp. Gloucester and 

M. Salisbury. Bristol. 

E. Cowper. L. Colchester. 

E. Stanhope. L. Stanley of Alderley. 

E, Carnarvon. L. Lyveden. 

E. Powis. L. Houghton. 

And, on July 22, The Lord Rosebery added. 


TRAMWAYS BILL—(No. 194.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he had 
given Notice of an Amendment which 
he proposed to move on the Report, 
extending the term of the concession to 
be granted to promoters to a period not 
exceeding 63 years, at the end of which 
term the tramway was to be given up 
in a good condition to the local autho- 
rity. The information at present pos 
sessed upon the subject of tramways did 
not warrant the conclusion that they 
would be an unquestionable success; 
indeed, the Report which had been made 
to the War Department upon the subject 
of road-traction engines showed that 
conveyances of that kind would very 
soon come into general use. The Re 
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rt to which he referred stated that an 
omnibus was now being constructed with 
india-rubber wheels, to carry 65 pas- 
sengers, and could be easily adapted, 
both in size and power, to carry a whole 
company of infantry, and run over the 
road at from six to ten miles an hour, at 
a cost of wear and tear, including de- 
preciation of plant, of 2d. per ton per 
nile. This would be a great competitor 
with the tramways, and the promoters 
of such schemes should bear in mind 
what a formidable rival was likely to 
come into competition with them. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was not prepared to offer any opinion 
on that part of the Report to the War 
Department to which the noble Lord 
had referred; but he thought that the 
fact that a large number of persons 
were willing to invest their money in 
tramway schemes, and were anxious to 
carry them out, was sufficient justifica- 
tio for granting them Parliamentary 
powers. 


House in Committee. 


New clauses added, one authorizing 
the Board of Trade to issue a Provi- 
sional Order, under certain circumstan- 
ces, authorizing the construction of a 
tramway where the local authority re- 
fuse their consent ; the other authorizing 
the promoters of any tramway, which 
shall have been opened for traffic for a 
period of six months, to sell their un- 
dertaking to any person, corporation, 
or company, or to the local authority of 
the district. 


Further Amendments made. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 204.) 


BENEFICES BILL—(No. 130.) 
(The Duke of Marlborough.) 


COMMITTEE. ORDER DISCHARGED. 


Order ofthe Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, that this Bill had passed the other 
House of Parliament with singular una- 
umity, having been accepted generally 
on both sides of the House. Since, 
however, it had been read a second time 
he had heard grave objections to it ex- 
pressed by several noble Lords on that 
and the other side of the House, who 
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represented to him that its main provi- 
sions ought to form the subject of a spe- 
cial inquiry. Under such circumstances, 
and in deference to the opinions thus 
expressed, he should propose to dis- 
charge the Order for going into Com- 
mittee; and, early next Session, he 
should move for the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry on the matter. 

Lorp ROMILLY, referring to the 
observation of the noble Duke that the 
Bill had passed through the House of 
Commons with singular unanimity, said, 
he had no doubt of the truth of that 
statement, notwithstanding that the mea- 
sure might be open to grave objections. 
Everyone who had had much experience 
of the House of Commons must know 
that it was a common practice in that 
House to pass a Bill through it without 
consideration, relying upon their Lord- 
ships to throw it out if it were an objec- 
tionable measure. From his own expe- 
rience in the Lower House he declared he 
had heard it frequently said—‘‘ We 
will not go into this Bill as it takes up 
too much of our time. The Lords will 
be sure to throw it out if it be not a fit 
measure to enact.” That was a prac- 
tice that he believed was going on at 
that very day. He recollected Mr. 
Joseph Hume saying on one occasion— 
‘Do not let us trouble ourselves with 
this Bill. The Lords will consider it, 
and if there be any difficulty involved 
they will have the assistance of the 
Judges, who are more competent than 
we are to remove it.’ The unanimity 
of the other House of Parliament in 
passing a Bill was rather a compliment 
to the vigilance and judgment of their 
Lordships than a reason for the adop- 
tion of the measure by that House. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he was informed 
by some noble Lords who entertained 
objections to the Bill that, in consequence 
of its being moved at a very late hour of 
the night in the House of Commons it 
was passed without consideration. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH 
said, the noble and learned Lord was 
mistaken, for it was at a Morning Sitting 
of the House of Commons that the Bill 
was passed. 

Tue ArcupisHop oF YORK said, as 
there was a strong feeling in favour of 
the measure, he hoped the noble Duke 
would not lose sight of the subject that 
Session. 

Order for Committee discharged. 


Committee. 
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CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Dufferin.) 


(wo. 171.) THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3°.” —( The Lord Dufferin.) 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, he did 
not want to obstruct the progress of the 
Bill; but he thought it was one which 
their Lordships should not allow to pass 
the final stage without further inquiry. 
The Bill had passed through the other 
House without receiving any discussion ; 
and the second reading had been agreed 
to in their Lordships’ House, and the 
Bill had passed through Committee 
without, so far as he remembered, a 
single word of comment. Now, he 
thought that if their Lordships had been 
aware of the nature of the measure, it 
would not have passed those stages 
without opposition. Its provisions seemed 
to have been drawn up entirely in the 
interests of the Irish cattle exporters, 
and all provisions against the importa- 
tion of disease with the cattle had been 


ignored. Very careful regulations had 
been laid down guarding the importa- 
tion of cattle into Ireland, but none 
with regard to exportation from Ireland. 
He had, therefore, placed some Amend- 
ments on the Paper by which he pro- 


posed to remedy these defects. Compe- 
tent judges had declared that Irish cattle 
were subject to a great many diseases, 
and he thought it of importance that the 
exportation of those diseases should be 
guarded against as far as possible ; 
and, therefore, he considered it only fair 
to England and Scotland that these 
Amendments should be introduced. 
Clause 2 required that cattle brought 
into Ireland should be provided with 
hay and water. No doubt, those regu- 
lations were very good; but there were 
no corresponding regulations in respect 
to cattle exported from Ireland; and, 
therefore, he proposed to introduce an 
Amendment into the clause to supply 
that omission. Again, large powers 
were given by the Bill to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to a cattle entering any 
Trish port from England or Scotland if 
he thought fit; but there was no analo- 
gous power whatever given in regard to 
the exportation of Irish cattle into Eng- 
land or Scotland. He, therefore, would 
propose an Amendment, to follow Clause 
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5, providing that cattle should not be 
shipped from any Irish port without a 
certificate as to their sound condition 
from the inspector of the port. Pleuro. 
pneumonia had been spread in this 
country by the Irish cattle brought over 
to Liverpool, Glasgow, and other places, 
Unless some such Amendment as. he 
suggested were adopted, the owners of 
unsound or diseased cattle in Ireland 
would have every inducement to get 
rid of them by exportation to England 
and Scotland. He should be sorry that 
anything he might propose should have 
an injurious effect upon Irish landlords, 
but he did not believe the Amendments 
he should propose would have any such 
effect. 

Eart SPENCER protested against 
the ‘general attack made by the noble 
Earl on Irish cattle. He had never 
seen any proof that the Irish cattle were 
inferior to English or Scotch, or had 
more disease among them than any 
cattle moved from one part of Great 
Britain to another. He had no objec- 
tion to the two first Amendments, but 
he opposed the third—the certificate 
system—as being wholly unnecessary. 
It would be unjust to bind down the 
Irish cattle trade by the severest restric- 
tions by Act of Parliament—especially 
seeing that the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council of Ireland had ample 
power to issue such regulations as in 
their discretion they deemed requisite. 
The Bill now before the House put the 
Irish cattle trade in precisely the same 
position as the English trade was placed 
by the consolidated Act passed last year, 
and it would provide proper safeguards 
against cattle disease both in Ireland and 
in Great Britain. 

Tse Duxe or RICHMOND said, it 
was not denied that there was disease 
among the cattle of Ireland now, and 
the introduction of this very Bill itself 
was some evidence of this fact. Why, 
then, should they not insist on the in- 
sertion of provisions which would pre- 
vent its spread to England and Scot- 
land? He ventured to say, notwith- 
standing what had been said by his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that Irish cattle had brought 
disease to Scotland to a very serious 
extent. The noble Earl said that he 
had ample power by an Order in Coun- 
cil to deal with all cases of cattle disease. 
Why, then, had the noble Earl not ex- 
ercised those powers ? 
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Fart SPENCER said, he had meant 
to say that the Bill before the House 
would give him ample powers. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: The ne- 

ity of granting those powers was a 
ode ar this Act should be 
passed, and why it should not be con- 
fned to Ireland alone. The Bill would 
not, no doubt, place Ireland in a worse 

ition; but how would it affect Eng- 
land and Scotland? That was a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration. He could 
not see what sound objection could 
be taken to the certificate system pro- 
posed by the noble Earl (the Karl 
of Airlie). It was in the interest of 
England and Scotland that there should 
be some such provision. The Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend was a very 
yeasonable one; and, if he took the 
sense of the House upon it, he should 
vote with him. 

Lorp TALBOT DE MALAHIDE ob- 
served that the most diseased animal he 
had ever had he had imported direct 
from Scotland. 

Lorv DUNSANY hoped the House 
would not supportthe Amendment. The 
interests of the manufacturing popula- 
tion of Lancashire and West Yorkshire 
were quite as much concerned as Irish 
interests, and if the people of those dis- 
tricts were able now to buy meat at a 
reasonable price, it was owing to this— 
that there was some grass growing in 
Ireland, while there was none in this 
country. Pretty nearly every Monday’s 
market at Liverpool was stocked by 
3,000 or 4,000 head of Irish cattle, and 
three or four times that number of 
cheep, and did the noble Earl mean 
that for every one of these 4,000 cattle 
and 16,000 sheep a certificate must be 
obtained not only that they were sound, 
but that for a period of three months 
preceding they had not been in the way 
of any contagious disease? No veteri- 
nary surgeon could certify on view of 
the animal that it had not been for 
three months in the way of contagion. 


Amendments made, Clause 2, page 1, 
line 24, after (“Ireland”) insert (‘or 
shipped from any port in Ireland to any 
part of England, Wales, or Scotland”’). 

Clause 5, page 3, line 35, after (‘Ire- 
land”) insert (‘or ship or attempt to 
ship from any port or place in Ireland 
ing of England, Wales, or Scot- 


An Amendment moved, after Clause 5, 
to insert the following Clause :— 





“Any person sending cattle from Ireland to 
England or Wales, or Scotland, must produce a 
certificate to the inspector at the port of em- 
barkation that they have not been affected with 
pleura-pneumonia, and have not been in contact 
with cattle affected with pleura-pneumonia for at 
least three months previous to the date of their 
embarkation ; and the inspector shall require the 
production of such certificate in every case in 
which cattle are sent from Ireland to England, 
Wales, or Scotland.”—( The Earl of Airlie.) 

On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 


tive. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


PRAYER BOOK (LECTIONARY) BILL, 
now 
PRAYER BOOK (TABLE OF LESSONS) 
BILL—(No. 202.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY again 
called their Lordships’ attention to the 
fact that they were called upon to recite 
as a fact that the approval of Convoca- 
tion had been given to the changes pro- 
posed in the Bill. What authority had 
the House for such a statement? No 
authority—no evidence had been pro- 
duced to show that the approval of Con- 
vocation had been received by that 
House. As to other matters in the Pre- 
amble evidence had been given. For 
instance, they were told that Commis- 
sioners had been appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty to inquire. There they had the 
fact that a Commission had been ap- 
pointed. He thought the information 
should be extremely precise and official 
when they inserted any statement in the 
Preamble of a Bill. 


Amendments made. 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MAGISTRATES IN POPULOUS PLACES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—(No. 143.) 
(The Earl of Airlie.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3*.”—( The Earl of Airlie.) 
Lorp COLONSAY said, the Bill re- 
cited that it was expedient that the 
senior police magistrates of towns and 
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populous places in Scotland which were 
placed under the Police of Towns Act 
should be placed in the same position 
with ron to the county as the Pro- 
vosts of Royal and Parliamentary burghs; 
and the Bill proceeded to provide that 
the chief magistrates of such places 
should be ex-officio Justices of the Peace 
and Commissioners of Supply for the 
county in which those places were situ- 
ated; and as any number of contiguous 
villages might be combined together for 
the purpose of the Bill, if any portion 
of those places extended into two or 
more counties the magistrates would 
become Justices of the Peace and Com- 
missioners of Supply for those two or 
more counties. That seemed to be a 
novel mode of creating magistrates; it 
was quite unprecedented, as far as he 
knew, and deserved the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Tue Kart or AIRLIE said, the pro- 
posal had been approved not only by 
the present, but by the late Lord Advo- 
cate; it had been submitted to persons 
on both sides, and no objection had been 
taken to it. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*; an 
Amendment made; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for enabling Her Majesty to appoint 
additional persons to be members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; and for other 
purposes—Was presented by The Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR; read 1*, (No. 212.) 


House adjourned at half past Nine o’clock, 
*till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 14th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Sworn — Jacob 
Henry Tillett, esquire, for Norwich. 

Ways ano’ Means — considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [July 18] reported — Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,300,000). 

Pusuic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Stamp 
Duties Management * [220] ; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,300,000) *, 

Second Reading—Sanitary Act (1866) Amend- 
ment * [189]. 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education (re- 
comm.) [167-218]; Post Office (re-comim.) * 

183-219]. 
ird Reading — Juries* [182]; Absconding 
Debtors * [172], and passed. 


Lord Colonsay 
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ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 


Whether, having regard to the desir 
generally expressed in Ireland that 
there should be a Royal residence in 
that Country, Her Majesty’s Gover. 
ment will propose to Parliament this 
Session a grant to purchase a suitable 
residence there for His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government have upon a former 
occasion—I think more than once—con- 
veyed to the House that they are very 
sensible of the importance of the ques. 
tion of the personal relations between 
the Royal Family and Ireland. They 
still remain sensible of the importance 
of that question, and it will not escape 
their attention at what they may think 
the proper time. We do not intend, 
therefore, to make any proposal to Par- 
liament during the present Session of 
the nature stated by my hon. Friend. 






THE VIRGIN ISLANDS .—QUESTION. 


Srr WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House Copies of 
all Correspondence or Papers relating 
to the Cession by this Country to Spain 
of Crab and Passage or Culebra Islands, 
in the Virgin Group of the West Indies, 
which took place about the year 1863; 
and, if he will state whether any, and if 
so what, consideration was received by 
this Country from Spain in exchange for 
those two Islands ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
for many years the Sovereignty of those 
two small islands was in dispute between 
this country and Spain. In 1863, after 
an elaborate inquiry into the respective 
titles of the two Governments, the title 
of Spain was recognized. . The corre- 
spondence on the subject extended over 
many years, and he did not propose to 
print it; but as his hon. Friend repre- 
sented private interests in the matter, he 
was at liberty to read over the Corre- 
spondence, and his course then would be 
to consult the Foreign Office, whether 
these private interests could be recog: 
nized by the Spanish Government. 
answer to the second Question, he had to 
state that no consideration was recely 
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by this country for the transfer of these 
two islands. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
wished to know whether any communi- 
cation has passed between the Colonial 
and the Foreign Office in reference to 
this matter ? 


{Jury 14, 1870} 








Mr. MONSELL said, he presumed 
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transgressing the Rules of the House in 
putting a Question in which he invited 
opinions from the Prime Minister. If 
the Question were put an answer must be 
allowed, if even it were an hour long, 
and by moving the adjournment of the 
House it was then open to any hon. 
Gentleman to answer the arguments of 


of Business. 


that at the time the negotiation was in | the Prime Minister. He wished, there- 
progress such a correspondence was | fore, to submit to Mr. Speaker whether 


carried on; and the result, as he had | 
said, was the recognitionof the title of 


Spain. 
rd 


PARLIAMENT—CONDUCT OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HOARE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If in lieu of adopting the proposals 
of the honourable Members for East 
Surrey and Leicester, now before the 
House, he does not think the business 
of the Session would be more effectively 
performed, as well as the health and the 
patience of Members less tried, by the 
introduction of the ten minutes time 
principle, by which a no longer period 
for speaking would be permitted to any 
Gentleman other than a Member of the 
Government, an ex - Cabinet Minister, 
or the proposer of a Bill or Motion; 
and, whether it would not be advisable 
to curtail the right of initiative in Legis- 
tation now belonging to private Mem- 
bers, by necessitating the previous sub- 
mission of their Bills to a Committee to 
be elected by the House, and which 
should decide as to the expediency of 
their introduction, or the contrary ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he must inter- 
pose on the point of Order, believing 
that the practice of putting Questions to 
the Ministry was degenerating into a 
mere means for the expression of opinion. 
He.apprehended that the object of put- 
ting Questions to Ministers was to elicit 
information on facts of which they were 
officially cognizant, or as to transactions 
for which they were officially respon- 
ible. Nothing of an argumentative or 
controversial character should be intro- 
duced ; and, indeed, he believed it was a 
rule of the House that in putting a Ques- 
tion hon. Members should not be allowed 
touse an argument or express an opi- 
lion, and, therefore, they were equally 
disqualified from requiring from the Go- 
Yernment such an expression. His hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Hoare), however, was 








his hon. Friend was not out of Order in 
putting this Question ? 

»Mr. SPEAKER: It will be convenient 
that I should remind the House of the 
Rules which exist with regard to Ques- 
tions. Questions may be put to Mi- 
nisters of the Crown relating to public 
affairs ; but in putting such Questions no 
argument or opinion is to be offered, nor 
any facts stated, except such as may be 
necessary to explain such Question. Now, 
in looking at the Question of the hon. 
Baronet, it appears to comprise not 
less than six Questions. First, he asks 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
‘in lieu of adopting the proposals of 
the hon Members for East Surrey and 
Leicester,” he will not adopt an- 
other course. That is one Ques- 
tion. Then he asks the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the business of the 
Session would not be more effectively 
performed in another way. That is a 
second Question. The third Question re- 
lates to an ex-Cabinet Minister, the 
fourth to the proposer of a Bill, the fifth 
to the proposer of a Motion, and the sixth 
is whether it would not be advisable to 
curtail the right of initiative in legisla- 
tion belonging to private Members: all 
matters of opinion, all open to argument. 
It is perfectly true, as has been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman), that these Rules have been 
made for the purpose of excluding from 
Questions matters of opinion and argu- 
ment which are fit for debate. In my 
opinion the Question of the hon. Baronet 
is not of such a kind as to come within 
the Rules of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, I 
shall actin the spirit of the decision you 
have just delivered if I say that such 
matters as those involved in the Question 
of the hon. Baronet, relating as they do 
to the despatch of business in this House, 
had better be raised in the form of a pro- 
posal for a Committee of the House to 
consider its arrangements for the de- 
spatch of business. 
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_ BRAZILS--THE ROCAS SHOALS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
If his attention has been called to the 
numerous shipwrecks which have from 
time to time occurred on the Rocas 
Shoals, and whether it is the intention 
of the Board of Trade to cause any repre- 
sentations to be made to the Government 
of His Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils 
as to the desirability of lighting or other- 
wise guarding this dangerous reef ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in con- 
sequence of the recent loss of the ship 
Mercurius on the Roécas Shoals, and the 
report of her survivors as to the traces 
of very numerous wrecks there, and look- 
ing also to the fact that vessels going 
round the Cape of Good Hope make a 
more westerly course than formerly, and 
approach more nearly to these shoals, 
the Board of Trade have, through the 
Foreign Office, made a representation to 
the Brazilian Government in the hope 
that a light may be placed on these 
shoals. 


IRELAND—STATE OF THE COUNTY OF 
MAYO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BROWNE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the present 
peaceable state of the County Mayo, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to relieve the people of that 
County from the expense of maintaining 
an extra police force ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that in the month of 
March, a large number of the magistrates 
of the county Mayo met together, and 
unanimously agreed to apply to the Go- 
vernment for an increase of the con- 
stabulary force under the powers which 
they possessed by statute. Many of 
them wished for a larger force ; but they 
were unanimous in asking for 150, one- 
half only of which could by law be 
charged to the county. The Inspector 
General of Constabulary had not been 
able to supply more than 116. The 
state of the county Mayo had very much 
improved since March ; but it would be 
quite premature at present to decide on 
any withdrawal of that force. 


{COMMONS} 
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IMPRISONMENT OF A CHILD FoR 
FISHING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P.A. TAYLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he has caused inquiry to 
be made as to the truth of a statement 
which has appeared in the public papers 
to the effect that a child of twelve years 
old has been sent to prison for taking 
fish out of the River Avon of the esti- 
mated value of two pence by the magis- 
trates sitting at petty sessions in the 
county of Warwick ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had made inquiries on the subject and 
found that the facts were not exactly as 
they had been stated. It appeared by 
the certificate which had been forwarded 
to him, that according to the statement 
of the father the boy was not a child of 


12 years of age, but would be 17 next . 


September. He was fined by the magis- 
trate in what could not be called an 
exorbitant sum—namely, 1s., but the 
eosts amounted to 13s. for fishing in 
private water. The magistrate, in the 
exercise of the discretion he possessed, 
might no doubt have reduced the latter, 
more especially as the clerk was paid by 
salary and not by fees, and so no injus- 
tice could have been done to that officer. 
Although it was a discretion on the part 
of the magistrates, he (Mr. Bruce) re- 
gretted that so severe a sentence as 10 
days’ imprisonment should have been 
imposed for so slight an offence. 


INDIA—EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the Secretary 
of State has received any reply to the 
Despatch addressed to the Government 
of India on the 2nd July 1868, on the 
subject of the Educational Service in 
India; and, if not, whether His Grace 
proposes to take any further steps in the 
matter? | 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my right hon. Friend I have to say 
that we have not had an answer to the 
despatch about which he asks; but 4 
despatch will probably go to India to- 
morrow, forwarding for final considera- 
tion a revised table of precedence, 2 
which the position of educational officers 
is materially improved. 
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Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: But 
with regard to the other matters men- 
tioned in the despatch ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We have heard 
nothing; but the attention of the Go- 
yernment of India might be again called 
to them. 


THE STEAMSHIP “ CHIEFTAIN.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
or the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he is aware 
that the steamship ‘‘ Chieftain” (lately 
the “Mutine” corvette of the Royal 
Navy) belonging to Messrs. Robertson 
and Co., Cornhill, City, was entered out 
at the Custom House on the 7th of April, 
took on board a general cargo in the 
West India Docks for Yokohama, Japan, 
and on the 11th of May last sailed from 
London ; that when going down Channel 
she was on the 16th, from bad weather, 
obliged to put into the port of Plymouth ; 
that while there she was searched by an 
officer of Her Majesty’s Customs and an 
officer of the Royal Navy, her papers 
twice examined, and her Captain re- 
quested by the Collector of Her Majesty’s 
Customs not to leave without his permis- 
sion; that during the night of the 16th 
an iron-clad war vessel was moved down 
and anchored outside the ‘‘ Chieftain,” 
apparently with the intention of’ prevent- 
ing her from going to sea, and that the 
“OQhieftain” was detained nearly all next 
day; if so, will he state why this vessel 
was searched and her crew and captain 
disturbed at Plymouth in the prosecution 
of a lawful voyage, as the Admiral and 
the Customs authorities there and the 
Commissioners of Customs here refuse 
to give any satisfactory answer to those 
concerned ; and, is the Government pre- 
pared to make any compensation to the 
owners of the ‘‘ Chieftain”? for the ex- 
Penses and detention and loss of time 
thereby incurred? He wished further 
toask whether the Customs authorities 
were not on board the vessel, in dis- 
charge of their duty, almost every day 
for four weeks ? 

Mz. OTWAY said, in reply, that he 
would endeavour to answer the Question 
With a due regard to what had recently 
fallen from the Chair. It appeared that 
the Chieftain was sold to Messrs. Robert- 
son, who at the time of the purchase 





asked that they might also be allowed to 
buy her armament, and, the fact be- 
coming known at the Foreign Office, 
representations were made, ‘and the ar- 
mament was not sold with the vessel. 
Shortly afterwards information was re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office that the 
vessel was proceeding down the river, 
armed, and it was thought proper to 
make inquiry respecting the character 
and destination of an armed vessel leay- 
ing this country when she again touched 
at an English port. Therefore, upon the 
arrival of the vessel at Plymouth, in- 
quiry was made as to her destination and 
character, and when it was found that 
one of the partners of the firm owning 
the vessel was on board her, inquiry im- 
mediately ceased. No doubt these pro- 
ceedings might have occasioned some 
inconvenience, but there was no unne- 
cessary detention ; and the inconvenience, 
such as it was, might have been obviated 
if the parties who purchased and de- 
spatched this armed vessel had commu- 
nicated with the Foreign Office and had 
made known the country for which she 
was destined. It would be obviously 
impossible to carry out the Neutrality 
Laws of this country if armed vessels 
belonging to private persons were to be 
permitted to leave the country without 
inquiry as to their character and destina- 
tion. 

Mr. MELLY said, he wished to ask 
if the Foreign Office was aware for 
whom the vessel had been purchased, 
and where she was going to ? 

Mr. OTWAY : So far as he was 
aware, the vessel had been purchased 
for the Government of Japan, and had 
already passed the Suez Canal, ex route 
for Yokohama. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he wished 
to ask whether the hon. Gentleman was 
not aware that the vessel had lain four 
weeks at the docks taking in her cargo ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had been in- 
formed that her cargo consisted princi- 
pally of Armstrong guns—an additional 
reason for an inquiry. 


CANADA—RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether or not it is true that 
the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada have set apart one million four 
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hundred thousand acres of the richest 
land in the Red River Settlement for 
the half-breeds of that territory, and 
under what conditions and for what 
reasons such appropriation has been 
made; whether his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General has assented to such a 
proceeding ; and, whether the Colonial 
Office is in possession of any information 
relating to this matter ; or if any Corre- 
spondence has taken place between the 
Governor General of Canada and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, he 
will object to communicate such infor- 
mation, or to lay such Correspondence 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
by the 31st section of the Acts of the 
Canadian Parliament power had been 
given to appropriate a portion of the 
territory, to the extent of 1,400,000 
acres, for the benefit of the families of 
the half-breeds, under regulations to be 
made from time to time by the Governor 
General in Council. The selection of 
tho lots were left to the Lieutenant 
Governor. The Governor General had 
assented to what had been done. No 
Correspondence had taken place between 
the Governor General of Canada and 
- Secretary of State for Colonial Af- 
airs. 


Army— Commander-in- 


CANADA—THE VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason WALKER said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken, or is about to take, 
any steps to mark its sense of the zeal 
and gallantry displayed by the Colonial 
Forces during the recent disturbances 
on the Canadian frontier ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government, immediately upon receiving’ 
information with respect to the conduct 
of the Canadian Volunteers, addressed a 
despatch to the Governor General of 
Canada expressing— what I am sure 
was the feeling of the House and of 
the country—their sense of the spirit, 
bravery, promptitude, and energy ex- 
hibited by the Volunteers during the 
recent disturbances on the frontier. They 
had further addressed a letter to the 
Governor General of Canada asking him 
whether there are any officers to whom 
he would recommend that the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George should be 


Mr, M‘ Arthur 
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awarded. No answer has yet been py. 
ceived ; but I can assure the hon. Men. 
ber Her Majesty’s Government are anx. 
ious to mark in every way they can 
their sense of the gallant conduct of the 
Canadian Volunteers. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Government has received 
an invitation from the Government of 
France to send Representatives to a 
Congress of Nations to be assembled at 
Paris for the purpose of procuring for 
each nation metric standards of weights 
and measures, and of comparing and 
verifying the same with the original 
metric standards deposited at Paris; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
what nations have accepted this invita- 
tion, and whether Representatives of 
Great Britain have been appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Government to attend 
the Congress ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply, 
Sir, to the hon. Member, I have to state 
that the Government received a short 
time ago an invitation from the French 
Government of the nature to which he 
adverts. As the use of the metric sys- 
tem is in some sense legalized in this 
country, it has been thought proper to 
accept the invitation of the French Go- 
vernment, and three gentlemen have 
been appointed to represent this country 
on the Commission—namely, Professor 
Airy (the Astronomer Royal), Professor 
Millar, and Mr. Chisholm (the Warden 
of the Standards). I understand that 
22 countries, in all, have accepted the 
invitation of the French Government, 
including all the European States, the 
United States, and others. 


ARMY—COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is true that the General who is 
to succeed Lord Straithnairn as Com- 
manding in Chief in Ireland is to be 
sent there with reduced pay and allov- 
ances to those usually given to officers 
commanding in chief in that country; 
and, whether, if so, he is supposed a 
expected to continue to keep w 
state and position which has hither 
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peen maintained by his predecessors as 
becoming the head of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in Ireland, and who from time to 
time is usually nominated one of the 
Lords Justices of that Kingdom ? 
Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
and allowances of Sir William Mans- 
field would, he apprehended, be pre- 
cisely the same as those of Lord Strath- 


naira. 


IRELAND—POOR LAW INSPECTORS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the facts set forth in the Annual 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission 
for Ireland laid before Parliament in 
the years 1869 and 1870, to the effect 
that the operation of the Act passed in 
1868 (31 and 82 Vic. c. 74) extending 
the powers and duties of the Poor Law 
Inspectors in Ireland, has imposed addi- 
tional labour on those officers, and has 
considerably increased their personal ex- 

mses, it is the intention of Her 
Hfajesty’s Government to accede to the 
application made by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and both by the late and 
present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
favour of an improved scale of salary for 
the Poor Law Inspectors ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
question of increasing the salary of the 
Poor Law Inspectors in Ireland had 
been under the consideration of the 
Treasury, and that the Treasury had 
hitherto made a negative reply. The 
question had, however, been re-exa- 
mined recently in connection with mat- 
ters to which the noble Lord had 
adverted, and the answer of the Trea- 
sury would be very shortly made known. 


IRELAND—DIOCESAN REGISTRIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether the Government have 
taken, or are about to take, any steps 
for the purpose of preserving such of 
the records, deeds, and documents now 
in the Irish Diocesan Registries as may 
not, in conformity with Clause 47 of the 
Trish Church Act of last Session, be 
transferred to the Church Temporalities 

mmissioners ? 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Question of the 
hon. Member was one of considerable 
interest, and it had received, and would 
continue to receive, every attention from 
the Irish Government. His hon. Friend 
knew there was one large and important 
class of documents—those connected with 
the Church property—which would be 
transferred along with the Church pro- 
perty to the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners. Another large and important 
class would be transferred to the new 
Court of Matrimonial Jurisdiction. There 
was a residue of documents of various 
kinds on which he was not able to speak 
authoritatively ; but the question of their 
disposal deserved, and would receive the 
careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


ARMY—PROMOTION.—QUESTION. 


Sm EDMUND LACON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Why the promotion as successor to 
Brevet Major M‘Pherson, Captain 17th 
Foot was granted to a Lieutenant of 
the 39th Foot, who, promoted to the 
rank of Captain, is transferred in the 
same Gazette to the 17th, over the heads 
of seven Lieutenants of the 17th, all of 
whom were his seniors ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Treasury 
authorized certain unattached promo- 
tions on condition that in each case the 
promotion was attended by the absorp- 
tion of a supernumerary of the same 
rank. Captain M‘Pherson was pro- 
moted to an unattached majority; but 
there was no supernumerary captain in 
his regiment. Lieutenant White was 
about to become by purchase the junior 
supernumerary captain in the Army, and 
he was therefore transferred from the 
regiment in which he would have been 
a supernumerary to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the promotion of Captain 
M‘Pherson. 


METROPOLIS—SOUTHWARK PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
Deputation from Inhabitants of the 
Borough of Southwark, which was re- 
cently received by him, Whether he has 
taken any steps with a view to prevent 
the erection of buildings in Southwark 
Park? 
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Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, that the Question related 
to a matter of considerable importance. 
Under the Act of 1864, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works purchased, at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers of the metro- 
polis, 60 acres of land, and they pro- 
posed to sell 16 acres as building land 
in order to recoup themselves for a 
portion of the expense, which would 
amount in all to £100,000. The in- 
habitantsof Southwark protested against 
that proceeding, alleging that the ‘part 
of the land proposed to be taken was 
much frequented by the people, and 
that, owing to the peculiar shape of the 
Park, the ‘proposed erection of houses 
would not only curtail it, but materially 
diminish the value to the public of the 
remaining portion. His own individual 
opinion was in favour of open spaces, as 
large as possible, being maintained, as 
lungs for the crowded population of the 
metropolis, and if any action of his could 
possibly secure such a result, that action 
would be taken; but the only step he 
could take was to bring the matter under 
the consideration of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary. If the hon. Mem- 
ber thought it desirable that further 


steps should be taken in the matter, it 
would be open to him to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject. 


ARMY—EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
in reference to his reply on the 7th in- 
stant, as to the apparent discrepancy 
between the estimated amount and the 
actual expenditure incurred on the Army 
Votes for the past year, Whether he can 
explain the nature of the items of ex- 
penditure upon repayment included in 
the gross estimate, as given in the Esti- 
mates for this year, which he explained 
to have been omitted in the net esti- 
mate, excluding such expenditure last 
year; and, whether he can see any rea- 
son for the gross estimate to be given 
in the one case and the net in the other, 
considering that they are both designated 
under the same title of ‘‘ net amount,” 
after deducting estimated extra receipts 
and repayments to the Exchequer, on 
page 4, headed ‘‘ Statement showing the 
aggregate amount of the services con- 
tained in the Estimates for the three 
years ending, &c. ?” 


Mr. Locke 
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Mr. CARDWELL: I am sure, §ip 
the noble Lord has no other object byt 
to obtain the information which I shal] 
be most happy to give. I have the de. 
tails in my hand, at his service. The 
largest item in the list is that of clothing. 
The alteration in the mode of statemen 
has been made to correspond with ap 
alteration in the form of the Army Ap. 
count recently made under the direction 
of the Treasury. 


INDIA—CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If any explanation can be offered 
of the reasons which have induced the 
Civil Service Commissioners to select as 
a successful candidate in the last com- 
petitive examination for the Civil Ser. 
vice in India, Mr. Borooah, who ap- 
pears_according to the evidence afforded 
by the regulation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and the date of his entrance ex. 
amination to that University, as speci- 
fied in the Calcutta Gazette, to have been 
disqualified by his age from becoming 
a candidate on that occasion ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
has neither the power nor the wish in 
any way to interfere with the absolute 
discretion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who are the sole judges of all 
such questions as that which has, it a 

ears, arisen in the case of Mr. Borooah. 

hey have just proposed to us that acer- 
tificate from the chief local authority in 
India should be held conclusive as to 
the ages of natives of India, and should 
be required by them in all cases; but 
we can only give advice and facilitate 
the carrying into effect of their arrange- 
ments. They make and interpret their 
own rules, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied with the results of their ac- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENT—NEW REFRESHMENT 
ROOMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to adopt the plan for new refresh- 
ment rooms which has been altered from 
the plan of Mr. Barry of 1869, and with 
any and what modifications; and, whe 
ther it is not to the advantage of the 
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Public Service that this altered plan, 
which interferes materially with im- 

rtant architectural features of the 
Palace, should be prepared and executed 
by @ competent architect, in accordance 
with the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords? He would 
also beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury the other Question which stood 
in his name, Whether he will fix a day 
for proceeding with the Civil Service 
Estimates, Class I. ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Sir, as the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, although ad- 
dressed to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, relates to the business of the Office 
of Works, I have to state that it is the 
intention, I believe, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to lay on the Table of the 
House in a day or two the Estimates 
for the special service of the Houses of 
Parliament. That Estimate will em- 
brace the plans which have been sub- 
mitted by the Office of Works for con- 
sideration to a Select Committee of the 
House, and unanimously approved of 
by them, and which I trust will lead 
to the convenience and comfort of hon. 
Members. The hon. Gentleman is 


leased to say that the plan is altered 


m Mr. Barry’s plan. Well, the plan 
isnot Mr. Barry’s, but one prepared by 
the officers of the Department of Works. 
The plan relates both to the House of 
Commons, and in a small degree to the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords, 
undoubtedly, in their first Report, took 
great exception, in an architectural point 
of view, to some statements I had made. 
They combated my views at consider- 
able length ; but on reflection they pre- 
sented another Report, in which they 
acquiesced in my views, and the critical 
affair that arose between myself and the 
House of Lords is, therefore, at an end. 
With regard to details, as I shall have 
to explain the Estimate when proposed 
it would not be right that I should now 
do so; but I can assure the House that 
the plans have been prepared entirely 
tomeet the convenience of the House, 
on which Members will be enabled to 
form an opinion, and, perhaps, a better 
opinion than any architect however dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the second Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I may state that my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
has been prepared for some time to go 
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on with the Army Estimates; but, in 
order to meet the convenience of the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), the Army Estimates 
will not be taken to-morrow. The Civil 
Service Estimates will be taken; but 
not Olass I. 


CIVIL SERVICE—COMPETITIVE EXAMI. 
NATION—CLERKSHIPS IN THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will state the 
reasons why he has adopted a course 
different to the majority of his Col- 
leagues, and has recommended that first 
appointments to clerkships in the office 
over which he presides should not be 
obtained by open competition ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the number of.- 
clerks to which the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman refers is about 20, so that on 
an average, less than one vacancy oc- 
curs every year. My reasons were practi- 
cally the same as those which influenced 
Lord Clarendon in arriving at a similar 
conclusion. No inconsiderable portion 
of the duties required from the clerks 
being of a confidential nature, requiring 
some guarantee of personal honour and 
trustworthiness, as well as of the intel- 
lectual attainments secured by the com- 
petitive examination, I did not think 
myself justified in relieving myself from 
the responsibility of making a personal 
selection of the candidates for examina- 
tion. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am at all 
times unwilling to press Government 
unnecessarily for information with re- 
spect to our foreign relations; but, in 
the present critical state of affairs, I 
feel bound to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, Whether it is in his 
power to make any communication to the 
House respecting the misunderstanding 
which appears unhappily to exist be- 
tween two of Her Majesty’s principal 
allies ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I regret I 
have to say that I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House to be 
satisfied with a very brief statement on 
the present occasion. We have, Sir, 
no specific intelligence to convey to Par- 
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liament of a nature to satisfy the natural 
and universal desire of the country to 
hear that all differences in connection 
with the candidateship of Prince Leopold 
for the Throne of Spain are completely 
at an end. However, I can state that 
the communications between France and 
Prussia on that subject have not been 
brought actually to a close, and I need 
scarcely add we shall continue to do all 
that depends upon us for the removal of 
difficulties and the continuance of peace. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will be glad of the op- 
portunity to state—and the House will 
listen with interest and anxiety to his 
statement with reference to what is re- 
ported to have fallen from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France, and was 
repeated yesterday in the Constitutionnel 
—that the Government of France in the 
‘course they were pursuing had the sym- 
pathy and moral support of every Go- 
vernment in Europe. I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will be glad of the 
opportunity of stating whether, as re- 
gards the Cabinet of Great Britain, that 
statement is correct ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I can only 
say, in reply to the very natural Ques- 
tion of my right hon. Friend, that I do 
not think it would be for the public in- 
terest that I should enter into details on 
the particular subject to which he has 
referred ; but this I may say, that Lord 
Granville has addressed a communica- 
tion to Paris on the subject of that de- 
claration to which my right hon. Friend 
refers. 


ARMY—THE MITRAILLEUR, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, with the view to its 
introduction into the English service, 
any steps have been taken by the Go- 
vernment to ascertain the effect of the 
engine of war called the Mitrailleur, 
which has been lately adopted and highly 
approved by the French military au- 
thorities ; and whether it is true that 
a Select Committee is now or has been 
sitting to inquire into other descriptions 
of the same firearm, and, if so, how soon 
their Report may be expected ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, two mitrail- 
lewrs have been purchased; one from 
America, called the Gatling, and the 


Mr. Gladstone 
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other from Belgium, called the Montigny: 
They have been partially tried, pe 
turned to the inventors, at. their oy, 
request, for some improvements, Qny 
has been returned to us, the other not, 
A Committee has been appointed, and 
experiments will shortly be resumed, 
a French instrument is of the same 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (re-committed) 
BILL—[But 167.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 11th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, after 
Clause 31, to insert the following 
clause :— 

(Payment of chairman). 

“The school Board for London, and the school 

Board for any other district, the size of which in 
the opinion of the Education Department justifies 
the payment of a chairman, may pay to the chair. 
man of ‘such Board such salary as they may from 
time to time, with the sanction of the Education 
Department fix.” 
The right hon. Gentleman stated thathe 
did not propose that it should be neces. 
sary that the chairmen should be paid, 
but it would be well to give the schod 
Boards the power to so pay them. He 
had no doubt that in London it would be 
impossible to work the Bill without 
having a man of first-rate ability as 
chairman, and one who would be ins 
position to give up his whole time to 
this question. If so, he must be paid. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought this 
clause was one of a very doubtful cha- 
racter. Ifthey paid one chairman of 4 
Board they must. pay the whole. It 
ought to be limited to certain defined 
conditions, for there was no doubt it 
would add considerably to the expense 
of the school Board, and would be an 
additional obstacle to the working of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought it 
was just as necessary to pay the chair- 
man of a Board of Guardians as the 
chairman of a school Board. He would 
suggest that, at any rate, this principle 
should be limited to London. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, if 
there was to be only one school Board 
for the metropolis the time of the chair 
man would be so much taken up with his 
duties that it would be impossible to get 
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anyone to take the office unless he was 
But he with the hon. 

ember for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) that 
the principle should be limited to the 
metropolis, for if chairmen were paid 
in the rural districts shopkeepers or re- 
tired tradesmen would be candidates for 
the office. Butif the office was not paid 
the district would be likely to obtain a 
man of some private means, who would 
accept the office from the interest he 
took in the cause of education. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not press the clause against the will of 
the House. He was still of opinion that 
there was some large towns where it 
might be desirable to pay the chairman 
ofthe school Board as well asin London ; 
but if the opinion of the Committee was 
that it should be limited to the metro- 
polis he would not object. 


Words from ‘‘London’”’ to ‘ Chair- 
man” struck out. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
it desirable, in order to ensure the safe 
working of the Bill, to give the Educa- 
tion Department the power of dissolv- 


ing the school Boards, and Pc sn 


after Clause 57, to insert the 
clause :— 


ollowing 


(Dissolution of school Boards), 

“Where the Education Department are of opi- 
nion that in the case of any school district the 
school Board for such district are in default, or 
are not properly performing their duties under 
this Act, or that for any reason it would be ex- 
pedient for the interests of education in such 
district to have a new Board elected, they may by 
order direct that the then Members of the school 
Board of such district shall vacate their seats, and 
that the vacancies shall be filled by a new election ; 
and after the date fixed by any such order the then 
members of such Board shall be deemed to have 
vacated their seats, and a new election shall be 
held in the same manner, and the Education De- 
partment shall take the same proceedings for the 
purpose of such election as if it were the first elec- 
tion; and all the provisions of this Act relating 
to such first election shall apply accordingly.” 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU objected 
to the vagueness of the expression— 


“Or that for any reason it would be expedient 
for the interests of education in such district to 
have a new Board elected.” 

It would be sufficient to give the Educa- 
fon Department the power to dissolve a 


Board in case the Board refused to per-. 


form their duties or offered any obstruc- 
tion to the conduct of education. 
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Mr. COLLINS said, he thought some 
means should be taken to provide against 
the arbitrary exercise of this power by 
repeated dissolutions of the same Board. 

. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
consent to the omission of the words re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord (Lord R. 


Montagu). 

Mz. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
clause because it gave the Educational 
Department the nomination of the school 
Boards. There was nothing to prevent it 
toties quoties from dissolving the Boards. 
This was a strong power to take, and 
which would not be tolerated in the guar- 
dians of the poor. If the Government 
had it in their power to dismiss without 
appeal any school Board, he thought 
there ought to be good reasons why they 
should exercise it. 

Mr. HIBBERT observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite need not 
fear intrusting the Education Depart- 
ment with these powers as they had 
already conferred upon them by the 12th 
clause powers far more extensive. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
press upon the Committee the necessity 
of conferring this power upon the De- 
partment; but to prevent the power 
being abused would propose the addition 
of words requiring a report of the cases 
in which this power had been exercised 
to be made to Parliament annually. 


Words omitted. 


On Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, the 
following words were added :— 

“The Education Department shall cause to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament in every 
year a special report stating the cases in which 
they have made any order under this section 
during the preceding year and their reasons for 
making such order.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER moved, after 
Clause 14, to insert the following new 
clause :— 


(Inquiry into complaint of religious teaching.) 

“ If any teacher in a school provided by a school 
Board shall, during the ordinary school hours not 
specially appropriated under Clause 7 for instruc- 
tion in religious subjects, teach systematically and 
persistently any particular religious doctrine, or 
shall otherwise act in violation or disregard of 
the provisions of this Act, the school Board shall, 
on complaint made in writing to them by the 
parent of any scholar hear the complaint, and 
inquire into the circumstances ; and, if the com- 
plaint is judged to be reasonable, shall take all 
necessary steps for preventing the recurrence of 
the matter complained of; and any parent who 
shall feel aggrieved by the decision of the school 
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Board on such complaint, shall be at liberty to 
appeal to the Educational Department by a me- 
morial signed by such parent together with three 
ratepayers.” 

The clause was taken almost verbatim 
from the Endowed Schools Act of last 
year, and he thought it was a necessary 
consequence of previous legislation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not disagree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the object he wished to 
attain; but he did not think by this 
clause he would attain it. Instead of 
strengthening the hands of the Educa- 
tion Department for the purposes aimed 
at, the clause would weaken them. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought the 
clause would facilitate the action of the 
Education Department, since it would 
bring the facts to the knowledge of the 
Department. 

Mr. PEASE said, he had withdrawn 
a similar Amendment, finding in the 
Bill as reprinted provisions which ef- 
fected this object. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CORRANCE moved to leave out 
Clause 23, and insert the following 
clause :— 

(Payment for children in receipt of parochial 
allowance.) 

“The school Board shall pay the whole or any 
part of the school fees upon behalf of any child 
whose parents shall be in receipt of any parochial 
allowance, or for any child left chargeable to any 
person other than its parents ; and such payment 
shall not be deemed to be parochial relief within 
the meaning of any Act for the maintenance of 
the indigent poor, either to the child or its parents 
in such case.” 


He did not mean to say that the educa- 
tion of pauper children was wholly un- 
provided for; but the provision for their 
education was extremely small. The 
Commissioners in 1866 reported that a 
very large proportion of them were 
utterly destitute of education ; for though 
the existing laws gave power to educate 
them, the law was not complied with, 
and the Commissioners went on to say 
that the best remedy would be to make 
the law compulsory. He believed that 
that was the state of things at the pre- 
sent time. His objection to the 23rd 
clause of the Bill was, that it left the 
matter optional, and not compulsory, 
with the guardians; but the guardians 
had never yet acted upon the law, and 
he feared that they never would do so 
unless compulsion was brought to bear 
upon them. 


Mr, Hinde Palmer 
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Viscount SANDON said, he had put 
upon the Paper a clause bearing 
this large and important question ; Bat, 
after the discussion which had alr 
been held, he should withdraw it, and he 
commended his example to the hon, 
Member (Mr. Corrance), because he was 
satisfied that in principle this was 
matter which belonged to the adminis. 
tration of the Poor Law and not to edu. 
cation, and it would be better to 

one it until a distinct Bill could be 
Soonaie forward to deal with it. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY moved 
the insertion of the following claus 
after Clause 26 :— 

(Enforcement by school Boards of the Indus 
trial Schools Act.) 

“Tt shall be the duty of every school Board 
within whose district there is a certified indus. 
trial school to put in force, as far as possible, and, 
if necessary, by an officer of its own, the fourteenth 
section of the Industrial Schools Act; and the 
magistrate before whom neglected children are s 
brought may, if he think fit, send such as havea 
living parent or guardian to the industrial school 
for instruction only during the day; and the 
school Board may pay fees or grant pecuniary aid 
for the education of any neglected children whom 
they may cause to be sent to an industrial school. 

“ Industrial schools to which a school Board 
shall contribute, and to which other contribu. 
tions will, under the foregoing Clause, there 
upon cease to be made, and industrial schools 
established by a school Board, shall be subject to 
the Education Department ; and with respect to 
them, whenever the Secretary of State is named 
in the Industrial Schools Act the Education De. 
partment shall be understood ; and the Inspector of 
such industrial schools shall be the same Inspector 
as is appointed to inspect other public elementary 
schools in the same district.” 

He hoped the Government and the Oom- 
mittee would accept a portion, at all 
events, of the Amendment, and that be- 
fore long they might have a consider- 
able change introduced in the Indus 
trial Schools Act, so as to make it cor- 
respond with this new educational system 
of the country. He wished it to be pr- 
vided that where industrial schools ex- 
isted they should be made use of; and, 
further, that the magistrates who com- 
mitted children to them might comm 
them as day scholars and not as boarders 
in certain cases where those negl 

children had a surviving parent or guar- 
dian. He also wished to provide that 
these schools, like the other schools 
under the school Board, should be sup- 
ported by the same rates and under the 
same Educational Department. This 
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clause was objected to, he knew, by the 
managers of the industrial schools; but 
the objection was simply urged against 
the present conduct of the Education 
Office by managers who disliked its 
interference, and wished to retain un- 
checked control. There could be no 


material objection to taking publicly- 
aided schools from under the Home 
Office, and placing them under the con- 
trol of the Education Department. On 
the contrary, there was every reason of 
uniformity, of system, and economy for 


placing all national schools in the na- 
tional school Department. If that De- 
ent needed altering, alter it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought it 
would be wise to follow the old proverb 
and “let well alone.’”? The clause was 
objected to by the managers of the in- 
dustrial schools, who felt that it would 
be very unwise to hand over the discre- 
tionary powers which they possessed to 
another set of authorities who knew no- 
thing whatever about the schools, and 
who would find it exceedingly difficult 
to carry out those powers with beneficial 
results. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there were 
great and almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of the Education 
Department undertaking the care and 
supervision of these children, and also 
in the way of allowing children to be 
sent to industrial schools simply as day 
scholars. Nor would it be wise to com- 
pel the school Boards to put the Indus- 
trial Schools Act in force. The Govern- 
ment could not assent to the insertion of 
any regulation binding or even suggest- 
ing to the school Boards the adoption of 
that course. The question was a very 
dificult one, and though it might be 
met in amending the Industrial Schools 
Act, it had no place in this Bill. It 
might, however, be of advantage to give 
the school Boards power to appoint offi- 
cers to put the Industrial Schools Act 
into force if they chose to do so, and he 
therefore proposed the following new 
cause in lieu of the one proposed by the 
tight hon. Gentleman :— 


“Every school Board may, if they think fit, 
appoint an officer, or officers, to enforce any bye- 
laws under this Act with reference to the attend- 
ance of children at school, and to bring children, 
who are liable under the Industrial Schools Act 
(1866) to be sent to a certified industrial school, 
before two justices in order to their being so 
sent, and any expenses incurred under this sec- 
tion may be paid out of the school fund.” 
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Mr. STEPHEN CAVE agreed with his 


right hon. Friendin endeavouring tomake 
industrial schools more efficient than at 
present ; but he thought it would be 
wrong not to lay down the principle that 
detention in such schools was a punish- 
ment, for otherwise there would be no 
answer to those who asked why such an 
expensive education should be given to 
the children of dishonest parents. That 
detention in such schools was penal, or 
quast penal, was proved by the way in 
which discipline was enforced under the 
Act: insubordination or absconding were 
punished by consignment to a reforma- 
tory, or by imprisonment. Again, it was 
considered of great importance that chil- 
dren should be kept away from their 
former associates. But if ordinary day 
scholars were sent to an industrial school 
to mix with the children who were de- 
tained there, the discipline of the estab- 
lishment would be interfered with, and 
the day scholars might be corrupted by 
their associates. These schools had no 
wish to be under the Education Depart- 
ment, their work not being education 
properly so called, but industrial train- 
ing; and as the children there were 
committed by the magistrates, the Home 
Office seemed to be more appropriate, 
and it was quite a mistake to suppose 
that any penal stigma attached to the 
children after leaving the schools in con- 
sequence of that. The expenses of in- 
dustrial schools were very much heavier 
than those of other schools, and they 
could not be saddled upon the rates. 
Under all the circumstances of the case 
it would be better to leave well alone, 
although the proposal of the Vice Pre- 
sident would fr 14 school Boards to put 
the law in motion, and would carry out 
his right hon. Friend’s object to increase 
the efficiency of industrial schools. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
thought that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Adderley) would be a serious injury to 
the industrial schools. The essence of 
the reformation carried out in these 
schools depended on the schools becom- 
ing the home of the children, and a per- 
manent home influence being exercised 
in them. If children were admitted as 
day scholars the result would be con- 
tamination, and the spread of evil asso- 
ciations. Besides that, the opinion of 
the managers of industrial schools was 
almost universally against the proposal. 
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Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the children received into industrial 
schools were not criminals, but only chil- 
dren who had no visible means of sub- 
sistence. Criminal children were sent 
to the reformatories. He was, however, 
ready to take all he could obtain, and 
would accept the offer of the Vice Pre- 
sident, looking forward with confidence 
to the operation of the clause. 

Mr. T. HUGHES joined in the pro- 
test against the assertion that industrial 
schools were schools for criminal chil- 
dren. The general rule was, that the 
children admitted should be destitute 
children not convicted of crime. 

New Clause (Sir Charles Adderley) 
negatived. 

New Clause (Mfr. Forster) agreed to. 

Coronet DYOTT moved the insertion 
of the following clause, after Clause 40:— 

“The Education Department shall’ make no 

order to direct that any parish shall be united to 
another parish for the purpose of forming a school 
district if such union be opposed by any number 
of ratepayers in the parish proposed to be united, 
being rated to the poor rate upon a rateable value 
of not less than one-half of the whole rateable 
value of such parish.” 
There was no new principle in the 
clause, for it had been recognized over 
and over again by the Government in the 
course of this Bill. What he proposed 
was to give the ratepayers in a parish a 
more powerful voice in the management 
of their own affairs, particularly before 
their parish was united to any other 
parish for the purpose of forming an 
enlarged school district. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not, consistently with justice, accept the 
clause, for they had already provided 
that union should only take place after 
inquiry, and after hearing those parties 
in parishes who made representations 
against such a step. Following the sug- 
gestions of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), 
he had on a previous occasion stated that 
words should be put into Clause 43 for 
this purpose. If persons who worked 
land in a parish worked outside of it, 
would it not be manifestly unfair that 
such a parish should not pay its propor- 
tion to the rate for the instruction of the 
children of parents whose labour lay 
naturally within its borders ? 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, there 
might be a town in which there was a 
great deficiency of education ; and near 
it a strictly agricultural parish, the pro- 
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perty of one landlord, in which there 
had been always school accommodation 
maintained by the landowner and the 
clergyman, and it would be a great 
hardship if the latter had to pay for the 
education of the former. This would 
lead to agitation and discontent; and he 
therefore hoped the right hon. Gentle. 
man would accept the clause of his hon, 
and gallant Friend. 

Sir GEORGE GREY declared that the 
adoption of the clause would be fatal to 
the operation of the Bill in the agricul- 
tural districts in the North of England, 
where there were ecclesiastical parishes 
for the most part arranged in townships, 
each occupied by a single farmer. If 
those townships were not combined for 
the purposes of the Bill, the measure 
would be inoperative in that part of the 
country, for the clause would allow a 
single farmer to put a veto on the union 
of the townships. 

Mr. COLLINS admitted that certain 
hardships would arise, but yet he could 
not support the clause, for there were 
many townships which were not so in 
any bond fide sense. He hoped the Vice 
President would see that real townships 
with sufficient school accommodation 
should not be subjected to what would 
clearly be a hardship. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that 
the object in view was not to increase 
the rate, but merely to spread it more 
equally over the district. He should be 
sorry if any feeling was created of town 
against country; but, for the sake of 
economy and general convenience, he 
thought it would be necessary to unite 
country parishes to a considerable ex- 
tent. He looked forward to the action 
of the Department in the union of pa- 
rishes as one of their greatest responsi- 
bilities, and he did not think the Con- 
mittee would gain in the interests of 
justice by attempting to prejudge the 
matter by any general rule. He hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Dyott) would be satisfied with having 
brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would have 
been very glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had assented to some clause to pre- 
vent people being married against their 
will. They might depend on it thatif 
they joined two parishes of which the 
inhabitants of one were dissentients they 
would get up what was called a “ very 
awkward resistance.”” People very often 
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said—‘ You do not know how awkward 
we can be if we like.”” Now, everybody 
wished the Bill to work smoothly, and 
he did not know anything which would 
induce so many people to go against it 
as taking one parish and joining it to 
another against the will of one or the 
other. It would be a great security if 
some portion of the Bill would guard 
against this. It was a great thing that 
people should go willingly, for unless 
they had the will of the people with 
them in this matter they would be able 
todo nothing. They might do a great 
deal by leading them; but if they 
wished to drive them they would find 
that people were like pigs, and when 
driven went all manner of ways. 

Dr. BREWER said, he thought it 
was better to leave the matter to the 
Education Department, for the union of 
parishes might conduce to economy by 
preventing the needless multiplication of 
schools. 

CotoneL DYOTT, in reply, asked why 
should the state of the parishes in the 
North of England be considered a suffi- 
cient ground for such legislation? Be- 
cause the parishes in the North of Eng- 
land were divided into townships they 
were asked to legislate as if all parishes 
were thus divided. [Sir Gzorcz Grey: 
The township is a parish under the 
Bill.] In that case they would take 
their place side by side with the other 
parishes, and be treated in the same 
way. It was manifestly unjust that a 
number of parishes should be rated 
alike, while the school accommodation 
was quite different. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. STAPLETON moved, after 
Clause 65, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Dissolution of school Boards.) 

“Tn case the average attendance of children at 
school in any school district shall fall ten per 
cent below the average attendance in other school 
districts in which the school Board is elected in 
the same manner as in the district in which such 
failure in attendance takes place, or in the case of 
the metropolis or of towns which are not boroughs 
below the average attendance in boroughs, or in 
any case below the average attendance in the 
county in which the district where such failure 
occurs is situated, the Education Department 
may dissolve the school Board of the district in 
which such failure takes place; and order the elec- 
tion of another school Board in its stead ; and no 
member of the board so dissolved shall be eligible 
to be a member of the new Board unless he shall 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the clause. If the power of 
dissolving school Boards upon such 
grounds were vested in the Education 
Department, he did not see how they 
could exercise it. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAIRD proposed, after Clause 78, 
to insert the following Clause :— 


(Provision for certain districts under Improve- 
ment Commissioners.) 

“ Where any place not situate in the metropolis, 
or in a borough, is within the jurisdiction of any 
Commissioners intrusted by a local Act with the 
improvement of such place, and has under any 
general or local Act a separate police establish- 
ment, and consists of an entire parish or entire 
parishes, such place shall be a school district 
within the meaning of this Act, in like manner as 
if it were a borough and the said Commissioners 
were the council; but the local rate and the rating 
authority in such place shall be respectively the 
poor rate and the overseers.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pro- 
position was a very natural one for the 
hon. Gentleman to make; but in its 
terms it would be impossible for the 
Government to accept it, for this reason 
—the constituency of the Commissioners 
of Birkenhead was a limited constituency 
—only £10 ratepayers ; and to give the 
election of the school Board to these 
Commissioners would be contrary to the 
principle of this Bill, which required 
that the parents of children should have 
a voice in the election of the Board. 
With the leave of the Committee he 
would state the change in the clause 
which the Government proposed to make. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that a discussion recently 
took place upon the question whether 
the elections should be carried on in the 
boroughs indirectly through the Town 
Council, or directly through the rate- 
payers, as in the country parishes. The 
Government, on that occasion, did not 
conceal their opinion from the House 
that there were strong arguments on 
both sides, and that they would be willing 
to be guided by the opinion of the 
House. He had stated that the Govern- 
ment adhered to the intention originally 
stated in the Bill, and he still thought 
that they had done right in proposing 
to place the elections in the hands of 
the Town Councils in boroughs, because 
by so doing they avoided the conten- 
tion which might attend an annual 
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cause, in the large boroughs, at all 
events, the Town Councils were likely 
to be exceedingly good bodies for the 
election of school Boards. But it was 
impossible to deny that the strength of 
the arguments against the indirect elec- 
tion of school Boards had been much 
increased by the changes which had 
been made in the Bill. Among other 
reasons, they had decided that the elec- 
tion in the metropolis should not be con- 
ducted through the Common Council, 
and after hesitating to intrust this duty 
to so distinguished a body as the Com- 
mon Council in the City, it was difficult 
to maintain the elections by the Councils 
in provincial towns. Again, in many 
large provincial towns—towns with fre- 
quently 10,000, 12,000, or 15,000 in- 
habitants—there were no Town Councils, 
and in these places the elections would 
have to be conducted by the ratepayers. 
They had, too, admitted into the Bill 
principles which would make it very 
difficult to apply the principle of indirect 
representation. They had, for instance, 
changed the elections from annual to 
triennial, and there was no doubt that 
the body electing the school Board ought 
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to represent the feelings of the rate- 


payers at the time of the election. In 
Town Councils, however, though there 
were fresh elections every year, it was 
only to the extent of a third of the mem- 
bers. The Government had, though 
with reluctance, come to the conclusion 
that, having admitted the principle of 
direct representation in so large a por- 
tion of the country, and especially in the 
metropolis, they were bound to adopt it 
generally, and, therefore, on the bring- 
ing up of the Report, the Government 
would be prepared to accept this change. 

Mr. DIXON said, he hoped that if 
Government adopted such a clause as 
that proposed, they would except Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham from 
its operation. The Corporation of the 
City of London could not be said to re- 
present the whole of the ratepayers of 
the metropolis; whereas in the large 
towns to which he had referred the share 
in the election of Town Councillors was 
general. 

Mr. COLLINS congratulated the Vice 
President of the Council upon having 
come to the determination that the school 
Boards should in all cases be elected 
directly, as it was not likely that the 
men best qualified to act on those Boards 
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would be found in such a turbulent body 
as a Town Council. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he would not press 
his Amendment after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNDELLA believed that in 
the large towns the proposed change in 
the mode of election would deprive the 
schools of the services of some of the best 
men. Clergymen and Dissenting minis 
ters would not stand a contest if they had 
to appeal to 20,000 or 30,000 ratepayers. 

Mr. MELLY said, he hoped that the 
election would not be fixed for the month 
of November, when the elections for 
Town Councillors was held, but would 


-be fixed at an earlier period of the year, 


when they would not be mixed up with 
political elections. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that direct 
elections in large towns would be an act 
of extreme impolicy. Such elections 
would be attended with religious acri- 
mony, party bitterness, and enormous 
expense. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would reconsider his determina- 
tion to throw over the Town Councils. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY thanked the Vice 
President of the Council for his inten- 
tion to make the change. He could 
assure him that in the small towns there 
would be no confidence whatever in the 
school Boards if they were elected by 
the Town Council. 

Mr. WHITWELL deprecated elec- 
tion by the ratepayers. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE believed the 
change contemplated by the Government 
would be eminently satisfactory to most 
large towns. 

Mr. BAINES said, these popular 
elections ran in exactly the same groove, 
and were managed by the same people. 
Town Councils would be far more likely 
to make an honourable compromise be- 
tween the different parties, political and 
religious, and would make a more im- 
partial and more intelligent selection 
than the ratepayers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that 
they should reserve the discussion of this 
question till the Report was brought up. 
The Committee was going to decide pre- 
sently a question with regard to the 
mode of election, which had an in- 
portant bearing on the subject, and it 
would be eminently desirable that they 
should postpone the matter upon which 
they were now engaged until the Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. GRAVES rose to move the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Schools on board training ships.) 

« A school Board may, if they think fit, with 

the consent of the Education Department, pro- 
vide, establish, and maintain a school on board 
ofa training ship for boys not liable to be sent to 
a reformatory or industrial school, and grant 
pecuniary assistance to any such school not pro- 
vided by them ; but every such school shall be 
conducted as a public elementary school.” 
He wished that the same privileges 
should be enjoyed by the virtuously 
destitute classes as were enjoyed by the 
criminal classes, and that some help 
should be given from the rates to valu- 
able institutions which were struggling 
to maintain themselves in various ports. 
He hoped there would be no objection 
to giving a power which could only be 
permissive, and which could only be 
exercised with the sanction of the Privy 
Council. He, therefore, moved the new 
cause with the greatest confidence. 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion had been two or three times before 
the Committee. School Boards had 
power to establish schools for neglected 
children, and there was nothing to pre- 
vent these schools being on board ships, 
if they came within the definition of pub- 
lic elementary schools. That would de- 
pend upon the regulations of the Re- 
vised Code, and he had already promised 
that the question should be fully con- 
sidered in the further revision of the 
Code. The Department had been left 
perfectly free by the elision of the de- 
finitions which would have excluded 
the schools referred to. They could not, 
however, give power to Boards to spend 
money for other than educational pur- 


poses. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would be con- 
tent with the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. NORWOOD, on the same as- 
surance, withdrew a new clause for ex- 
tending to ragged schools and to schools 
; = homes the operations of the 


First Schedule. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved the 
Amendment in the first Schedule ren- 
dered necessary by the acceptance of a 
metropolitan school Board. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Masor Genrrat FORESTER moved, 
First Schedule, page 27, line 29, after 





“Oxford,” insert ‘‘and Wenlock.” His 
reason for doing so was that the bo- 
rough was so extensive, being 15 miles 
in length, and that it included 13 
parishes, several of them in different 
Poor Law Unions. On these grounds 
he thought the borough should be put 
on the same footing as agricultural bo- 
roughs without municipal councils or 
corporations, such as Shoreham and 
Aylesbury. As this was an exceptional 
case he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accede to the request he made, 
which had been supported by Petitions 
not only from Wenlock, but also from 
most of the parishes in the borough. 

Mr. BROWN seconded the Amend- 
ment, and said that the extent of the 
borough was 30,000 acres, that it con- 
tained a population of 25,000 and that 
it was impossible for a rate levied upon 
the whole borough to be spent equally 
for the benefit of the whole borough. 
He supposed no other place had so strong 
a claim to consideration. 


Amendment proposed, First Schedule, 
page 27, line 29, after “Oxford,” to in- 
sert ‘“‘and Wenlock.” —( General Forester.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry he could not accede to the Amend- 
ment. Oxford was put in an exceptional 
position merely with reference to the 
rating of the University, and he did not 
think that the case of Wenlock was so 
strong or so exceptional as it had been 
represented to be. It was one of many 
similar cases, and he did not see how he 
could depart from the principle of con- 
sidering a borough a unit. He sup- 
posed the place was proud of its posi- 
tion, and it must take the disadvantages 
as well as the advantages of being a 
municipal borough. He did not see how 
they could deviate from the principle he 
had laid down without sacrificing the 
borough unit altogether. It must be 
remembered that they were dealing 
solely with municipal boroughs and not 
with Parliamentary boroughs, and it 
might be that in this case the municipal 
borough had a large area; but they 
must take it as they found it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the Government had adhered to their- 
original proposal of the election of 
school Boards by Town Councils, the 
opposition to the Amendment would 
have been tenable; but, as they now 
proposed that the ratepayers should 
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elect the school Boards, he could not see 
that there was much force in the objec- 
tion to the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the conclusion that the ques- 
tion of the body which was to elect had 
anything whatever to do with consider- 
ing the borough the unit, or with the 
area over which the rate was to extend. 

Mr. GILPIN said, the Government 
could not accept the Amendment, be- 
cause he could name a dozen places that 
were in the same position as Wenlock. 

Amendment negatived. 

First Schedule agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 

On Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, 
New Second Schedule brought up, and 
read the first and second time. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “held,” in para- 
graph 1 of the Rules (Election by a Council), to 
the end of paragraph 30 of the General Rules, in 
order to insert the words ‘at such time and in 
such manner, and in accordance with such regula- 
tions, as the Education Department may from 
time to time by order prescribe, and the Educa- 
tion Department may appoint or direct the ap- 
pointment of any officers requisite for the purpose 
of such election: Provided, That any poll shall 
be taken by a secret Ballot.” —( Sir Charles Dilke.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted the 
importance of the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and it would be convenient 
that he should state how the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with the Schedule 
and the Amendment. No doubt there 
was inconvenience in having imparted 
into this difficult educational ‘question 
the question of the Ballot. The Govern- 
ment were anxious not to prejudge the 
question either way as regarded the 
great principle of the Ballot. But asre- 
garded the question of education, it was 
thought desirable on the second reading 
to make it quite clear throughout the 
country that the votes of parents should 
be given freely and fairly; and there- 
fore, without prejudging the question of 
Ballot in the matter of Parliamentary or 
municipal elections, there were serious 
reasons for adopting the Ballot in elec- 
tions of school Boards under this Bill. 
The Ballot already existed in many 
‘bodies similar to those which would have 
to elect the school Board. Under the 
Metropolis Management Act the Ballot 
was part of the machinery, and elections, 
therefore, were constantly going on in 
London conducted by Ballot. He had 
himself gone into the City to see a Ballot 
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for a popular election. It was a cop. 
tested election for vestrymen, and the 
Ballot was taken under Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s Act of 1855. There might be 
objections to the working of the machi- 
nery; but it was evident to him that 
every voter who wished to give his vote 
secretly might do so. London would 
probably be the very first place where a 
school Board would have to be elected, 
and, therefore, they would have been 
prejudging the question against Ballotif 
they had said that it should not be used 
under this Bill. But then his hon, 
Friend increased the difficulty by insist- 
ing that the Ballot must be secret; 
meaning thereby that the voter should 
be obliged to give his vote secretly, 
He thought they had enough difficulty 
on their hands without taking on them- 
selves that responsibility. How, then, 
could they arrange practically for the 
election of these Boards? They had 
already agreed to the adoption of the 
cumulative vote, and they had endea- 
voured to frame a Schedule containing 
the necessary regulations. He could 
not, however, rely on it to meet all the 
difficulties; and it would be a great 
convenience if the Committee assented 
to the proposition of his hon. Friend, 
giving them the power to make the 
regulations. On the other hand, he 
could not expect the House or the Com- 
mittee to leave this matter with carte 
blanche in their hands. That would be 
unreasonable. He, therefore, proposed 
that the Committee should accept the 
principle of his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment with this understanding—that the 
order to be made should be enforced for 
every election up to the 1st of September 
next year, but not afterwards unless con- 
firmed by Parliament. In the mean 
time, the question of the Ballot generally 
would not be prejudged, and he hoped 
that by next year it would be finally 
settled by Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman then stated the alterations 
which he intended to propose. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed 
that, considering the right hon. Gentle 
man’s desire to get this Bill passed 
speedily, and, as far as possible, unatl- 
mously, through the House, he was as 
tonished at the right hon. Gentleman's 
audacity in foisting in at the fag-end of 
the Bill the difficult and perplexed ques- 
tion of the Ballot. This was the more 
surprising, inasmuch as the Ballot had 
never yet been a Ministerial question; 
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private Members. Such a plan as this 
was unconstitutional, and he objected to 
this sort of pilot-balloon measure, which 
could only have the effect of frustrating 
legislation on sound and broad principles. 

Mr. JAMES objected to the adoption 
of so important a principle as the Ballot 
by aside wind and without a fair and 
full discussion, without which it was un- 
reasonable to expect hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to yield up opinions to which 
they held very strongly. He was one 
of those who had brought themselves, 
however unwillingly, to believe that the 
Ballot was a necessity ; but he could not 
dery that there were many and strong 
arguments in favour.of open voting ; and 
in deference to the opinions of those who 
were adverse to the Ballot, and in justice 
to the Ballot itself, he objected to this 
mode of determining this great and 
radical change. He would suggest an 
Amendment, authorizing the Education 
Board to determine the mode of election 
for 12 months. By striking out the words 
providing for secret voting, his hon. 
Friend would render assistance to the 
cause of the Ballot much more than by 
taking advantage of the present state of 
the House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to know the question really be- 
fore the Committee. Was it the ques- 
tion of the Ballot ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
was the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Chelsea, which involved the omission 
from the Schedule of certain passages 
relating to Ballot. 

Mr. HIBBERT reminded the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that the principle of 
the Ballot was not, as he appeared to 
believe, new in this country, because the 
principle was embodied in an Act passed 
in 1881, relating to the election of 
Boards of Guardians, and which pro- 
vided that on the requisition of five rate- 
payers, the poll should be taken by 
Ballot. Considering that there had been 
upon the statute book for nearly 40 
years an acknowledgment of this prin- 
ciple, he thought the Committee might 
properly adopt it for a year, until the 
greater measure was passed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
B. Hope), demurred to the remark made 
by the hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment were ‘‘ foisting in” this question. 
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The intention of the Government to ac- 
cept this principle had been before the 
House for weeks, for it was one of the 
first alterations which the Government 
agreed to make in consequence of the 
discussion on the second reading of the 
Bill; and the discussions had since been 
conducted on the understanding that the 
Government intended to accept it, and 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
would have a right to complain if they 
now departed from the principle. The 
power was only asked for for one year, 
and surely that would leave the House 
uncommitted on the question. Under 
18 & 19 Vict. vestry elections were by 
Ballot ; and, therefore, unless the voting 
for school Boards was by Ballot, the 
Committee would undo that principle in 
such districts, and the Government would 
also be departing from the pledge given 
by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
when he used the word complained of, 
he simply referred to the place which the 
subject occupied in the Bill. He con- 
tended that the Committee were put in 
a false position by this proposal. It 
ought not to have been made in a 
Schedule, but should have formed part 
of the Bill, and then it would have come 
under consideration earlier in their pro- 
ceedings. He did not want to alter the 
status quo in districts where the Ballot 
now prevailed. 

Mr. W. FOWLER reminded the hon. 
Member that large majorities in that 
House had pronounced in favour of the 
Ballot, and if the Government aban- 
doned the principle in the Bill, it would 
be thought that they had given it up 
altogether. He hoped the Government 
would stand firm on this question. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the application of the Ballot in the elec- 
tion of school Boards by municipal cor- 
porations, so far from having been be- 
fore the country for weeks, had only just 
been before the House, and in the case 
of municipal corporations it had hitherto 
been understood that the elections were 
to be by open voting. He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
meant to resist or accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Chelsea ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it had 
been stated and understood in the dis- 
cussions weeks ago that the election was 
to be by Ballot. The Government would 
accept the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
with the additional words he had stated, 
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and with the omission of the words “a 
secret.” He asked his hon. Friend to 
omit these words, because two inter- 
pretations were given to them. What 
he understood the cleuse to mean was 
that any election for school Boards held 
before September 1 of next year should 
be by Ballot; and it was limited for a 
year in order that the House should not 
be pledged upon the general question. 
CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that if 
he had thought the Ballot had been 
mixed up with this question he should 
not have been found voting for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. Nobody ex- 
pected that in such a measure vote by 
Ballot was to be introduced, complicating 
the education question, and separating, 
by a strong line of demarcation, one side 
of the House from the other. He had 
entertained great hopes that the Bill 
would have gone quietly through the 
House with the consent and sanction of 
all parties, for all were alike deeply in- 
terested in the education of the people. 
But they differed on the Ballot, and he 
would take every opportunity of oppos- 
ing it, for he regarded it as a most un- 
English practice. In whatever position 
a man might be placed when the respon- 
sibility devolved on him of choosing 
another man to fill any office, he was 
bound to give his vote in the face of day, 
showing thereby that he voted conscien- 
tiously for the best man. He ventured 
to hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council would 
reconsider the question. He had proved 
himself well worthy of the position he 
eceupied, and he (Colonel Barttelot) 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had conducted the measure in that House 
in the most conciliatory manner, would 
not now at the last moment throw into 
the discussion this apple of discord, 
which might endanger the ultimate pass- 
ing of the Bill. It depended entirely 
on him and on the Government whether 
the Bill would soon receive the Royal 
Assent or not. If they waited for another 
year, and the Ballot was carried—which, 
however, he hoped would not be the case 
—then they could adjust its machinery 
to all other matters, as well as to Par- 
liamentary elections. Mixing up such a 
question as that dealt with generally in 
the Bill with the Ballot was unfair to the 
country, and was characterized by more 
unwisdom than any proposal which had 
hitherto been made $y the Government. 
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Mr. CAWLEY said, he thought i 
unfair that, at the end of the considers. 
tion in Committe of this important Bill, 
the question of the Ballot should haye 
been brought forward. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said the Ballot would be 
prejudiced if the Bill was passed with. 
out sanctioning that mode of voting, 
That was an unfortunate declaration, for 
it challenged the opinion of Parliament 
on the subject. He did not entertain 
such strong objections to the Ballot as 
many persons, his feeling with regard 
to it depending very much on the wayin 
which it was carried out. If it did not 
secure secresy and protection for the 
voter it would become a great nuisance 
and abomination, and he did not believe 
that simply by the delivery of voting 
papers secresy would be secured among 
the great mass of the people. In order 
that the Bill might not be endangered 
elsewhere, the Ballot should be elimi- 
nated from the Bill. In that case the 
Ballot would be adopted in London and 
other places where the Ballot at present 
prevailed, and would be excluded only 
from places where there was no evidence 
that it would be acceptable. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could not 
help feeling that the good vessel Edu- 
cation was now getting into troubled 
waters. He denied that there was a 
general and fair impression in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen that the question of 
the Ballot was to be mixed up with 
education. This was the real question. 
Hon. Members opposite had contended 
that the Education Bill should not drown 
the Ballot; but he (Mr. Scourfield) 
thought it was just as likely that the 
Ballot would drown education. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he would so far consent to modify his 
Amendment that he would omit the word 
“secret ;” but he must remark that what 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cawley) had said 
about there being a Ballot in London 
now must be greatly qualified, because 
there was no security for protection, and 
the people did not care about it, so far 
as the election of the guardians was con- 
cerned. It would be a very different 
thing in the rural districts where the 
greatest interest would be felt in the 
election of school Boards. 

Mr. HERMON said, that if he voted 
on the present occasion against the pro- 
posal under consideration, he might be 
supposed to be altogether opposed to the 
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Ballot; but his vote on the Ballot would 
yery much depend on the nature of the 
Ballot Bill, when it was introduced in 
its amended form, for he was of opinion 
that the Ballot, unless it secured secresy, 
would do more harm than good. He 
should not vote for or against the Amend- 
ment, but reserve himself on the ques- 
tion of Ballot until he could vote in an 
independent manner, when the question 
of the Ballot was brought before the 
House in its true shape. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Vice President had made a complaint of 
the hardship of having incidentally in 
the Education Bill to decide on the con- 
stitution of the government of the me- 
tropolis, and also to deal with the vexed 
question of the Ballot. But the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice would 
relieve the right hon. Gentleman of the 
difficulty so far as the Ballot was con- 
cemed. Neither in the country nor in that 
House was there the slightest wish that 
the Ballotshould beinsinuated—he would 
not say foisted, as that word was objected 
to—into a Schedule of the Education 
Bill. But the right hon. Gentleman now 
told them it had been discovered since 
the second reading of the Bill there were 
purely educational reasons for establish- 
ing a great code of regulations for vote 
by Ballot. He had listened in vain for 
those educational reasons. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was of great im- 
portance that in the country the parents 
of children should give their votes freely 
and fairly in the election of school 
Boards; but why was this distinction 
made between the parents of children in 
the rural districts and those of children 
inthe towns? It was a most unworthy 
imputation against local management in 
the rural districts, where they exercised 
their franchise as fully and freely as the 
ratepayers in the metropolitan boroughs. 
He altogether denied that the Ballot was 
necessary to protect the parents of chil- 
dren in the rural districts. At last the 
(overnment had come to an agreement 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke). There was 
an amicable arrangement between the 
two champions of the different kinds of 
Ballot. The Government accepted the 
major proposal of the hon. Baronet the 

ember for Chelsea, and he, in turn, 
with many protestations, yielded his fa- 
Yourite word “secret.” But what did it 
allcome to? That for the first year— 
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the crucial year, when the Boards were 
to be set up, the Education Department 
would, all over the country, have abso- 
lute power to dictate in what mode these 
elections for school Boards should be 
conducted. But at whose expense was 
the machinery for this noble mode of 
voting, prescribed by a public office in 
Whitehall, to be carried out? Why, it 
was to be carried out at the expense of 
the ratepayers; and they were told that 
if they did not, without discussion, ex- 
amination, or deliberation adopt this 
vague mode of voting, the general ques- 
tion of the Ballot would be prejudged. 
Nothing could be more absurd. His own 
opinion was, that if anything was cal- 
culated to prejudge that question it was 
the very course now being adopted by 
the Government. He maintained that 
great expense must necessarily attend 
the adoption of the principle of the Ballot 
in the case of the Education Bill. There 
must be polling places; there must be 
Ballot machines, such, he supposed, as 
those to which their attention had re- 
cently been called. Each machine of 
that sort, he understood, was estimated 
to cost £150. Then, too, unless the 
whole thing was a mockery and a sham 
there must be a whole army of assessors, 
means and men to secure the secresy of 
vote by Ballot. All this machinery would 
have to be provided, and at the expense 
of the ratepayers—it must actually be 
paid out of the education rate. Would 
not this tend to make the rate, which 
would be sufficiently unpopular, per- 
fectly odious? The Vice President urged 
them to adopt the Ballot in connection 
with education, and hoped that the ge- 
neral question would be settled next 
Session. He did not, however, adduce 
any argument for adopting such a sys- 
tem in the hasty and unsatisfactory man- 
ner that was now proposed. If it was 
the intention of the Government not to 
proceed with the Ballot for Parliament- 
ary and municipal elections this year, 
was not that an argument for not pro- 
ceeding with it this year in regard to 
education? Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to tell them that next year 
he would propose that all Parliamentary 
elections should be taken by Ballot, but 
that municipal, Poor Law, and other 
elections should continue to be carried 
on as now by open and not by secret 
voting? If he did not mean that, why 
intwelies the Ballot by this extraordi- 
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nary side wind, enormously increasing 
the local taxation of the country? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that in Lon- 
don, under the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Act, the election of vestrymen was 
by Ballot; but the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea said that was a per- 
fectly futile and inoperative mode of 
Ballot. He would ask why they should 
follow the analogy presented by the 
voting in the London Vestries instead of 
that presented by the voting for Poor 
Law Guardians. These elections were 
conducted at an inconceivably small ex- 
pense and without annoyance or incon- 
venience to the ratepayers. In the elec- 
tion the other day at St. Pancras, for 
instance, a parish with 150,000 rate- 
payers, where 35,000 votes were re- 
corded, and where the excitement was 
as great as it was at an ordinary Parlia- 
mentary election, the whole expenses 
to the ratepayers was only £213. But, 
with the plan proposed by the Govern- 
ment, with polling-places, the Ballot-box, 
and an army of clerks, to secure secresy, 
such an election would cost 10 or 20 
times as much. He had reserved his 
opinion with respect to the more general 
measure which the Government had be- 
fore the House, because it should be re- 
membered that there was this vital dis- 
tinction, that while the expense of the 
Ballot in the case of Parliamentary elec- 
tions was to be thrown upon the candi- 
date, in the election of the school Boards 
the expense would be borne by the rate- 
payers. He could not, holding these 
opinions, therefore help censuring the 
Government for endeavouring to force 
the Ballot upon the ratepayers of the 
country in a manner never anticipated or 
expected ; and in the interests of the rate- 
payers, in the interests of the great cause 
of education, and he would add in the 
interests of the Ballot itself, he entreated 
the Committee to reject this proposal. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought that the noble Lord had unduly 
inflated the magnitude of the question. 
He had stated that next year would be 
the crucial year for the formation of 
school Boards. He (Mr. Forster), how- 
ever, believed that, with the exception 
of the metropolis, it was difficult to say 
whether any school Board would be 
formed at all next year. The only two 
cases in which they were sure of such 
Boards being elected were first in the 
metropolis, where the Ballot already ex- 
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isted ; and secondly, in those district, 
which might call at once for them, 
the second reading of the Bill the Gove. 
ment, in view of the religious difficulty 
felt themselves bound to provide that 
the election of school Boards in thy 
country should be conducted freely anj 
fairly, and therefore by the Ballot; anj 
accordingly, after Whitsuntide, he gay 
Notice of Amendments, one of which 
was the Ballot, and it remained on th 
Notice Paper from that time to the 
sent. He would remind the hon. Men. 
ber for Salford (Mr. Cawley) that it was 
impossible to allow the law to remain 
exactly as it now was, because the Hous 
had imposed upon the Government thy 
adoption of a new form of voting, the 
new principle of cumulative voting, and 
the Government were pledged to make 
special regulations for carrying out th 
principle. They must decide whether it 
should be done by Ballot or not. Fa 
educational reasons they pledged then. 
selves to legislate in favour of the Ballot; 
and they would certainly be prejudging 
the question if they adopted any other 
principle, such as that suggested by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Man. 
ners), and carried out in the elections a 
the Poor Law Guardians. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he did not in 
tend that they should leave the law 
it stood, but that they should leave the 
present mode of voting as it stood by 
law. He would remind the Committe: 
that the proposal was entirely new, fr 
it had never been proposed that the 
elections in the large municipal boroughs 
should be taken by Ballot. It was no 
until within the last two or three hous 
he knew that the Government announce 
their intention on the subject. It was 
previously understood that the elections 
should be vested in the Town Council, 
and he heard during the dinner how 
that the change had been announced by 
the Government. The Committee shoul 
also bear in mind that if only two 
three elections were to be held dung 
the next 12 months, there could be 
harm in retaining the present moded 
voting during that period. This ne 
proposal would introduce an apple @ 
discord which he thought would «& 
danger the passing of the measure. 

Coronet CORBETT said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his anxitl] 
to avoid the great oppression which be 
fancied would be exercised in rural 
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‘tg was preventing a large number 
ea om voting who ought to re- 
cord their opinions in regard to the 
election of school Boards. In many 
districts a great number of ratepayers 
would be unable to vote unless the poll- 
ing-places were close to their residences. 
Consequently, either the ratepayers must 
be put to enormous expense for provid- 
ing numerous polling-places, or else a 
large number of people would be unable 
torecord their votes. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
had listened with astonishment and dis- 
may to the present discussion. It had 
been stated that this proposal for the 
Ballot had been for a long time on the 
face of the Bill; and, though he admit- 
ted this to be quite true, it was obvious 
that the Committee could not discuss 
the question until it was brought under 
their notice. There were surely enough 
difficulties in the way of the Education 
Bill; and, as a friend to education, who 
was desirous to see this measure pass, 
he asked why, in the name of common 
sense, the Government should embarrass 
its progress by a most unnecessary and 
extravagant proposal. During the last 
20 years Parliament had been consider- 
ing the difficulties of an Education Bill, 
and during that period there had been 
repeated battles on the subject of the 
Ballot. Why should the present mea- 
sure be complicated by the introduction 
of a mode of voting which was strongly 
objected to by many hon. Members— 
not on party grounds, but on principle ? 
He had always opposed the Ballot on 
mnciple, being of opinion that all pub- 
ic functions ought to be discharged 
openly and in the face of day. He 
could not conceive any greater unwisdom 
than the complication of the Bill by un- 
necessarily importing into it a mode of 
voting which formed the subject of dif- 
ferences between different classes in 
that House. 

Mr. DIXON said, that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were now doing what they 
had charged them with doing—namely, 
throwing impediments in the way of 
passing the Bill. If the Government 
were now to recede from the principle 
of the Ballot, it would render them most 
= gr with their party. 

. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
arguments like those used by the last 
speaker were not calculated to have 
much influence with those who sat on 
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the Opposition side of the House. The 
disputes of the Government with their 
supporters below the Gangway did not 
interest that side of the House any more 
than the quarrels of those with whom 
they were not in the least connected. 
They looked upon them with amusement 
and occasionally with contempt ; but they 
were not led thereby to adopt measures 
contrary to their own principles. He en- 
tertained the greatest respect for his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council, who had acted with refer- 
ence to this subject of education in a 
manner which must do him honour in 
the eyes of the public, and would not - 
make him so unpopular as the Member 
for Birmingham seemed to suppose. He 
was astonished, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should ask the Com- 
mittee to commit to' his hands, or to the 
hands of any other person, the mode of 
the election of the members of the school 
Boards. The Committee was asked to 
allow the Education Department to de- 
termine how the voting should be con- 
ducted with regard to a question which 
would not raise animosities, as the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
thought, but which would furnish a 
number of posts that would not be much 
coveted by persons engaged in the poli- 
tical arena. These places would, he be- 
lieved, be given to and sought by edu- 
cationists, and not by a clique of politi- 
cians, as would have been the case if 
the election had been vested in the Town 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated his views as to the mode of elec- 
tion, and of all the comic means of keep- 
ing secresy, those adopted by the Go- 
vernment in the matter of the Ballot 
were the most extraordinary. There 
were to be two nominators and eight 
seconders for each candidate, and conse- 
quently the Government which desired 
to secure the secresy of every man’s vote 
insisted on some 500 or 600 persons—as 
far as the metropolis alone was concerned. 
—declaring their opinions, for, unless 
they were the greatest hypocrites, they 
would vote in accordance with the opi- 
nions they had declared. However, they 
would have an opportunity of going into 
a secret corner and voting against the per- 
sons they had proposed or seconded. The 
Department intrusted with educating the 
people in moral principles was to inau- 
gurate this system of hypocrisy, treach- 
ery, and baseness. He had reluctantly 
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sacrificed many of his opinions in order 
that the Bill might be carried; but he 
warned the Government that the ques- 
tion before the Committee was not one 
of education at all. Having brought in 
a Ballot Bill, and finding they could not 
carry it this year, the Government had 
determined to throw dust into the eyes 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
by offering them the Ballot in a matter 
with which comparatively it had no con- 
cern whatever. Fe told the Government 
that if they thought they were going to 
carry the measure in its integrity with 
the Ballot in it, they would find them- 
selves grievously mistaken. He had sat 
upon a Committee which had investi- 

ated that subject, and he was prepared 
or a discussion on it when the proper 
occasion arrived. This was an invasion 
of all the principles by which they ought 
to be actuated. Bills were introduced, 
read a second time, and carried into 
Committee, reported, and read a third 
time. What was the course adopted by 


the Government in reference to the pre- 
sent Bill? It was read a second time, 
with no such principle as the Ballot in 
it at all; but, on the contrary, contain- 
ing a totally different principle. 


The 
Bill went into Committee in the same 
condition as it was in at the second read- 
ing. At the suggestion of several hon. 
Members the Bill was amended pro 
formdé ; but nothing was said about the 
Ballot at the time. An hon. Member 
with a powerful imagination had an im- 
pression it was in the original Bill; but 
this was not so. But in the Bill as 
amended pro formd the Ballot appeared 
in a Schedule quite different from the 
one now before the Committee. Thus, 
the Ballot provision was introduced in 
Committee, never having been read a 
first time, and placed in a Bill to which 
it was wholly inappropriate. If ever 
there was a case in which the arguments 
against the Ballot were strong, it was 
in regard to its introduction in a mea- 
sure of this kind. It was applied, too, 
in a perfectly new principle, for the 
Ballot had never yet been adopted for 
a cumulative system. He asked, was 
this a reasonable thing to do in an Edu- 
cation Bill? Hon. Members opposite 
had been very urgent in their recom- 
mendations that the House should divest 
itself of party feeling and discuss the 
measure with calmness and moderation, 
and then, by way of promoting calm- 
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ness, they had introduced a questign 
which had been agitating the politic 
mind for the last 50 years, and whic 
had nothing to do with the subject of 
the Bill to boot. He could not discoyy 
what were the educational reasons fi 
the Ballot referred to by the right hop, 
Gentleman; but he wished to reminj 
the Committee of the most im 
arguments brought before it by the hon, 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mp, 
Vernon Harcourt) in respect to the un. 
fairness of a rate. The question of gy. 
pense was no small element in the cop. 
sideration of this point in the case of g 
district composed of 40,000 or 50,00 
voters. Which was the cheapest way 
of conducting an election, to carry the 
poll to the voters or to oblige the voter 
to go to the poll? The polling of 40,000 
or 50,000 voters by the first proces 
would cost £100 or £200; but if the 
whole machinery of booths, election 
agents, and canvassers were introduced, 
the cost would be more like £2,000, and 
that would be the beginning of the edu- 
cational charge upon the rates. He 
wished to know what would be gained 
by this. Hon. Gentlemen talked of some 
extraordinary pressure which was to be 
ov upon the electors; but that wasa 
arce and a folly, asham and a delusion. 
No doubt, at some contests pressum 
would be exerted on one side and o 
the other, from above and from beloy, 
pressure which was perfectly legitimate 
and beneficial, and pressure which he 
would reprehend as decidedly as any 
other; but in the case of the election 
of these school Boards none of these 
dangers need be anticipated, for nobody 
could suppose that these offices would 
be so coveted that there would be par- 
tizan candidates such as appeared at 
municipal or Parliamentary elections. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) had taunted them with turning 
against the Education Bill. It wasm 
such thing ; they objected to the Ballot, 
which had nothing to do with the mea 
sure, and they objected only to that and 
to foisting secret voting into a Bill in 
a way which could only educate the 
eople in hypocrisy and fraud. [‘‘Oh!”} 
e did not expect hon. Members oppo- 
site to agree with him; he simply 
pressed his views, and he trusted no one 
would desire him to profess any other 
opinion but his own. If the Govert- 
ment found any difficulty in passing this 
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Bill, they had the satisfaction of know- 
ing they had — it on themselves ; 
this difficulty would arise not from any 
want of support from the Opposition 
with regard to the educational measure 
itself, but because the Government had 
thought it necessary to insinuate into 
the Bill, at the last moment, principles 
which had no connection with it, and 
which if they pressed would inevitably 
result in the rejection of the Bill itself. 
Mz. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a somewhat 
heated speech. [‘‘No, no!”] When 
he had quoted some passages from it he 
would leave it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to judge whether the description 
was not correct, but for the present he 
would withdraw thatremark. The right 
hon. Gentleman commenced his speech 
by saying that the disputes of the Go- 
yernment with their supporters below 
the Gangway did not interest him. He 
night be permitted to observe that no- 
y troubled the right hon. Gentleman 
with any request to undertake that office. 
It was not at all necessary. Mr. Mill 
had spoken of the Liberal party as con- 
stituting a sort of Broad Church, in which 
differences of opinion amongst them- 
selves were tolerated, and he (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought it would be a long 
time before they had occasion to appeal 
to anyone sitting on the opposite Benches 
to undertake an office which no one had 
a right to intrude upon them. But if 
the Liberal party habitually tolerated 
differences amongst themselves, he must 
take the liberty of observing that there 
was another party which, though not 
perhaps so tolerant of them habitually, 
was exceedingly tolerant of them upon 
occasions when they thought subjects 
material to the public interests were in- 
volved. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the differences amongst the 
Liberal party in terms which in other 
moments he would probably repent. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that when 
he saw the differences of opinion between 
the different classes of persons on that 
side they were sometimes the subject of 
amusement to him. That was perfectly 
, and it was some satisfaction to 
know that if they could not supply the 
right hon. Gentleman with anything 
better, they could at least amuse him. 
But he went on to say that he sometimes 
viewed these differences with contempt. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) was bound to say 
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that he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
made use of that expression in a period 
of momentary warmth ; because, if that 
was not so, he must assert respectfully 
but firmly that that was not a word 
which ought to be applied by a Member 
of that House, and still less by one who 
had held high Office under the Crown, 
to differences which he might think 
erroneous. [‘‘No,no!”] At any rate, 
if hon. Members on the other side 
claimed that as a proper style of lan- 
guage, in which to refer to any differ- 
ences of opinion between different sec- 
tions of the House, he trusted that the 
claim would be confined to the other 
side, and would not extend beyond it. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
the Government had introduced a Bill 
with reference to secret voting when 
they knew they could not pass it. The 
Government did not deserve that im- 
putation. He challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to name any Government 
which had worked harder for the pur- 
pose of passing through the House the 
Bills it had introduced. When the Go- 
vernment had filled the days and nights 
of this year as it had with subjects of 
the greatest importance, did the right 
hon. Gentleman suppose that they were 
so poor in credit that they required to 
bring in a Bill on the subject of secret 
voting for the sake of maintaining their 
reputation, or that they could stoop to 
bring in such a Bill with the knowledge 
that they could not pass it ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood him. What he said was, that 


when the Government found they could 
not pass the Bill they had introduced, 
they adopted this mode of dealing with 


the question. He did not say that the 
Government had introduced the Bill 
with the view of its not passing. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Government brought in 
that Bill knowing that they could not 
pass it; but he was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had now fully conveyed to 
him what was his meaning. But he 
could not help feeling that the right hon. 
Gentleman also went beyond the limits 
which were fairly allowable to a Mem- 
ber of that House, when he took upon 
his own responsibility to assure the Com- 
mittee that if a majority of this House 
passed the Education Bill, with a pro- 
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vision as to secret voting, they would find 
that they were mistaken in expecting the | 
Bill to pass. The right hon. Gentleman 
might be perfectly entitled to entertain 
that as his opinion ; but he had no title 
to announce it as a conviction. There- 
fore, he thought he was justified in 
stating that warmth of the moment had 
characterized some portions of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. However, it 
was much more pleasant to think not 
of this or that isolated expression, but 
of the friendly and liberal manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman, and 
those who sat near him, had striven, in 
all their proceedings hitherto on that 
Bill, to promote the purpose which they 
held in common with the Government, 
even at the expense of many of their 
individual opinions. He would endea- 
vour to forget the matters of which he 
had felt it his duty to speak, and ad- 
dress himself fo the charges which had 
been made against the Government by 
the right hon. Gentleman and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington). These charges 
were chiefly two. In the first place, it 
was said they were introducing into the 
Education Bill a proposal totally inconsis- 
tent with education ; and, secondly, that 
the matter which they were thusthrusting 
into the Education Bill was in the nature 
of aserious innovation, which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were entitled and felt them- 
selves called upon to resist to the utmost. 
He wished to contest both these propo- 
sitions. There was another point, re- 
lating to the amount of discretion to be 
reserved to the Education Department ; 
but that was a matter which might be 
easily arranged, and it had nothing to 
do with the real question at issue. The 
Government contended that the Ballot 
was, under present circumstances, closely 
and logically connected with education. 
This was a Rating Bill, and it was ne- 
cessary by it to provide means of elec- 
tion ; and thus, by an indissoluble bond, 
the provisions they were making for pro- 
moting national education were inter- 
woven with the absolute necessity of 
dealing with modes of local election. 
The Ballot was equally connected with 
the subject as regarded the history of 
the case, because it was admitted that 
in the debate upon the second reading 
of the Education Bill they declared that 
they felt it to be absolutely necessary to 
secure, as far as possible, the personal 
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freedom and independence of the parents 
in these elections, and to make that cop. 
sideration paramount in their provisions 
with regard to the constitutions and th 
mode of election of the Boards. Th 
pledge contained in that declaration the 
Government had redeemed by intp. 
ducing before the month of May had 
expired the provisions which were noy 
under discussion, and which were jp. 
tended to give the utmost independeng 
of action to those who elected the Boards, 
In reply to the allegation that the intr. 
duction of the Ballot as the mode of 
election was an innovation, he would 
ask, was that statement true? If this 
was the first occasion on which secret 
voting was used to carry out a particu. 
lar purpose, then the objections of the 
opponents of the measure might be, in 
a great measure, justified. But this was 
not the case. There were two lawson 
the statute book recognizing and justify. 
ing secret voting in connection with local 
and particular purposes. The first was 
the Metropolitan Local Management 
Act, where it was compulsory, and the 
second was the Vestries Act, for the 
better regulation of vestries, where it 
was optional, but so optional that it 
might be demanded by any five rate 
payers. Now, when was this Bill passed? 
Was it a recent innovation—was it the 
fruit of household suffrage—was it the 
fruit, even, of the £10 householder suf- 
frage? No; it was in an Act passed in 
the reign of William IV., but befor 
the introduction of the first Reform Bill, 
that this innovation which was so greatly 
condemned by some opponents was in- 
troduced. It was impossible, under these 
circumstances, to look upon the present 
proposal as an unheard-of innovation, 
now sought for the first time to be thrust, 
upon Parliament. It was clear that the 
system of secret voting had already been 
applied to cases where it was important 
to secure independence of election for 
purposes of local government. Here was 
a new purpose of local government, i 
which it was most essential that inde 
pendence of election should be mait- 
tained, and, accordingly, Her Majesty's 
Government had resorted to the method 
recognized by Parliament before the first 
Reform Bill as being the best to secure 
that end. And had there been any ex 
traordinary demand made upon hon 
Gentlemen opposite? He confidentially 
asked them to admit this, that they had 
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ced to the lowest possible point the 
om they made upon them; _~ felt 
that with the great question of the mode 
of taking Parliamentary elections so close 
jmpending, they might naturally feel a 
jealousy which, however, the Parliament 
of William IV. did not appear to have 
felt—that they were called upon to give 
a vote which might afterwards be cited 
as a precedent against them. But then 
look at the position of the Government. 
They must either ask hon. Gentlemen 


a great, and as they felt, an unneces- 
sary condition themselves. They were 
dealing with a question in which the 
independence of the ratepayers was, 
above all things, the great and para- 
mount object. Was it unnecessary or 
unreasonable that in such a case they 
should follow what they believed to be 
the predominant feeling in the House. 
They did not object to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite saying that they were opposed 
to the Ballot, and that they would re- 
sist it in every form. But they did ob- 
ject to much of the language that had 
een used ; to their saying that this was 
something monstrous—that the House 
was taken by surprise. Why, the pro- 

ition for secret voting was one that 


been adopted into the Bill more 
than two months ago, when he described 
the mode in which it was proposed that 


the elections should be taken. When 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council proceeded to carry out 
the engagements into which they had 
entered, he naturally adopted without 
any check the principle of secret voting. 
But as they came nearer to the point, they 
felt that it was their duty to make as small 
ademand as possible upon hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to reduce their claims to the 
minimum, and they had therefore intro- 
duced that reference to the Privy Coun- 
cil which the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite described as an additional offence, 
and they had reduced the limitation as 
totime. He should not have wondered 
if a complaint had come from below the 
Gangway, that the introduction of these 
provisional regulations was evidence that 
the Ballot was not to be a permanent 
measure. The Government asked for 
the adoption of this principle only in the 
case of those elections that might emerge 
in the course of the next 12 months. 
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principle of secret voting. Was it not 
odd that the unreformed Parliament of 
1831 was not terrified by this question 
of expense? If they were not, why was 
the present Parliament, that was elected 
by the free suffrages of the people of 
England, to be terrified at an expense of 
which Parliaments less popular and de- 
mocratic — no, he would not say less 
popular, were not afraid? The noble 

ord opposite (Lord John Manners) 
talked of the election for the parish of 
St. Pancras. Had the noble Lord ever 
heard the dearness of secret voting com- 
plained of ? The noble Lord said if that 
election had taken place by secret voting 
it would have cost £2,000. What was 
the noble Lord’s authority for that state- 
ment? There were thousands of vestries 
that had been elected by secret voting, 
and who had ever heard of their being 
more expensive than on the open sys- 
tem? He thought a great deal of matter 
had been imported into this question 
that was quite unnecessary. He did not 
wonder that they should object to secret 
voting. It was quite right and fair that 
they should oppose it. But there were 
other things that were not so—the lan- 
guage that had been used—the prophe- 
cies of failure — the allusions to what 
would be done in the other House. 
[‘* No, no!”] Well, he was delighted 
to hear the disclaimer ; he did not wish 
to catch the right hon. Gentleman in 
the use of a word, though he must say 
nothing could be more distinct than the 
language that was used. [‘‘No, no!’”’] 
If not so, then let them look at the 
question in itself. It was not of large 
dimensions, for it was only in rare cases 
that the power would be used before the 
time when the definitive judgment of 
Parliament would be called for. He 
hoped the House would see that the 
Government was asking the least con- 
cession that would be sufficient for the 
purpose they had in view, while for that 
purpose they felt that what they voted 
for was a paramount necessity. It was 
in this spirit, whether the sense of the 
House was to be taken upon it or not, 
that they viewed it—it was in this sense 
they voted for it, and they were anxious 
to show right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side that they appre- 
ciated the spirit in which they had striven 
to deal with this Bill; but if the propo- 
sition of the Government was disagree- 
able to them, it was yet in the mildest 
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form to which they could give it effect 
consistent with their own pledges. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to express his regret for having 
used the word ‘‘contempt.” He thought 
it due to the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Committee to do so. That word did 
not convey his meaning. What he meant 
to convey was that he viewed the quar- 
rels to which he referred with amuse- 
ment and indifference, but not with 
contempt. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could quite 
feel after what had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council and also by the Prime 
Minister, supplemented as it had been 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon), what were the circumstances 
of pressure under which this change 
had been made. It was impossible not 
to feel for the position the Government 
was placed in. But what he wished to 
observe was this—the time of the intro- 
duction of this element of discord—he 
must not call it new, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had discovered some old 
statutes that were drawn on the same 
principle. He was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman was in any cir- 
cumstances inclined to look back. But 
what struck him was the utter misgiving 
and mistrust with which the Govern- 
ment had introduced this change. As 
the Bill was first drawn the school 
Boards were to be elected on the old 
principle of election, and the Govern- 
ment were then content to trust them, 
unless there should be some statutory 
Department to frame the directions laid 
down for them. But, now that they had 
introduced secret voting, were they as 
content to trust them as before? Not a 
bit of it. Look at the clause passed 
early in the evening, by which the Go- 
vernment took powers to sweep away the 
Boards so elected by secret voting, with- 
out assigning any reason. They would 
not trust them; but they took power to 
sweep them away entirely, subject only 
to the control of this House. That was 
what the Government proposed to do 
with the Boards elected 2 Bailot—they 
took arbitrary power to reject them after 
they were elected. There was not a 
more arbitrary clause to be found any- 
where, and it was only introduced into 
the Bill at the same time with secret 
voting. That showed the opinion of the 
Government itself upon the subject. For 
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himself, he was never fond of seoret 
voting. He hated all secret proceed. 
ings; but he thought this showed the 
mistrust of the Government itself ag t 
the change. If the Government could 
not trust its own child, with what facg 
could they ask the House to trust it? 
For that reason alone he should refugg 
to support this proposition of the Go. 
vernment. 

Mr. LIDDELL admitted this was 
small matter, but it involved a 
principle. 
vernment what was the necessity for 
introducing this secret principle into the 
elections of the school Boards? Its in. 
troduction would give an impulse to the 
movement in favour of the Ballot, for 
which the country was not prepared, 
He was not going to discuss the question 
of the Ballot. The people of England 
had never looked the principle of the 
Ballot in the face, and they certainly 
were not prepared to admit it by the 
back door. The great argument in 
favour of the adoption of the Ballot was 
that it produced tranquillity at elections; 
but what reason was there for supposing 
that the elections of school Boards would 
be anything but tranquil and common. 
place occurrences? His opinion was 
that they would be both common-plac 
and dull, because the Bill itself was a 
— compromise. There was no reason 
or supposing that the freedom of action 


of the paréhts would in any way be re 
strained—that, in fact, it was impossible 
that any coercion could be practised = 
them. To attempt to secure tranquillity 
by secret voting was a pure myth. He 
— the day was distant when the 


h 

Ballot would be adopted; but if they 
were to have it let it be discussed openly 
and upon its merits. If the voice of 
the country were challenged upon the 
subject he was certain the majority would 
be against it. 

Mr. GREENE said, the Opposition 
had fairly met the Government on the 
Bill, and they ought not to be called on 
to admit, on the consideration of an edv- 
cation measure, a principle in no way 
connected with it, and which they felt 
to be an evil of the greatest magnitude. 
If a Parliament of King William IV. 
was benighted enough to adopt a Bill 
introducing the Ballot, all he could say 
was that he much regretted it. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
had lectured the Opposition for what he 
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ed their desire to stop the progress 
at the Bill. If he (Mr. Rotana a 
sented a borough so dark as Birming- 
ham he should feel he was doing wrong 
in stopping it for a moment; but he had 
the happiness of representing a town in 
which the Bill would not be required, 
because there they educated every man, 
from the highest to the lowest. ‘Gentle. 
men below the opposite Gangway talked 
when it suited their purpose of raising 
the working man to the position of an 
independent member of society, and now 
they spoke of him as needing the pro- 
tection of secret voting. He did not 
want to make a stalking-horse of the 
working men of England; but he said 
they gave their votes as independently 
as any Member in that House. If 
they wished to lower the moral standard 
of the country, they would resort to 
secret voting, which he, for one, hated 
even in aclub, and whenever he adopted it 
he invariably disclosed afterwards how 
he had voted. The thing must be 
checked in the bud; and therefore he 
hoped that hon. Members on his side of 
the House would continue that debate 
That proposition was, 
he believed, brought forward merely 
to please Members below the opposite 
Gangway. Where the carcase was there 
the birds of prey gathered together ; 
and he had observed that evening that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had been early 
in their attendance, hoping that there 
would be a Division, while Gentleman 
on his side of the House were at dinner. 
If they were to have the Ballot, let it be 
put forward fairly and honestly on its 
own merits. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he objected 
to the introduction of the principle of 
the Ballot into the Bill, and he com- 
plained of the Government, in order to 
propitiate the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Dixon) and those below the 
Gangway, having acceded to it. The 
Government were about to render the 
Bill agreeable to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham by introducing the Ballot 
into it. He viewed with interest any 
manifestation of independence on the 
Government side of the House, and he 
was glad the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham felt he was in a position to be able 
to make a bargain with the Government, 
because it was a revival in his person of 
the character for independence which 
that town had hitherto maintained. 
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The hon. Member for Birmingham, who 
was opposed to the Bill, was likely to 
have the best of the bargain ; but there 
was little chance of the principle of 
secret voting being adopted by the 
House of ‘Lords. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister pro- 
fessed himself a neophyte with respect 
to the Ballot, he must remind that right 
hon. Gentleman that at one time there 
was no more earnest opponent of it than 
the van hon. Gentleman, and he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
forgive him for reminding him that it 
was the non-adoption of the Ballot by 
the vestries under the Act of Will. IV. 
that Lord Palmerston relied on showing 
how distasteful the Ballot was to the 
people of England. The Ballot was in- 
variably introduced when the once Radi- 
cal, but now the Liberal, section of the 
House was short of a cry. He had seen 
the question wax and wane, but never 
persevered in in earnest, and, notwith- 
standing Mr. Berkeley’s annual exer- 
tions, the principle had never been 
adopted. He further objected to the 
introduction of such a principle into the 
Bill after it had been read a second time. 
Once provide the machinery in every 
parish for taking the Ballot in these 
minor elections, and they would be told 
every time the question was brought 
forward with reference to Parliamentary 
elections that, as the expense had been 
incurred, they had better try it. When 
he saw hon. Members examining those 
neat boxes that had been exhibited in 
that House for taking the Ballot, and 
studying how they might conceal how 
they gave their votes, he wished hon. 
Members should be compelled to pur- 
chase one, and have it in his own house, 
so that John the footman, Sally the 
cook, and Jane the housemaid, might 
one by one every Saturday use it as a 
means of expressing their choice of pre- 
cedent for the ensuing week. ‘The 
Ballot was a principle alien to the pur- 
pose of the measure, and they were 
perfectly justified in using every means 
to defeat it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to know how the Chairman proposed to 
putthe Question? The Government ac- 
cepted the Motion down to the end of 
Paragraph 30. 

THE MAN said, the proposal 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
was to leave out from the word ‘‘held,”’ 
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in paragraph 1 of the Rules (Election 
by a Council), to the end of paragraph 30 
of the General Rules, in order to insert 
the words— 

“At such time and in such manner, and in 
accordance with such regulations, as the Educa- 
cation Department may from time to time by 
order prescribe, and the Education Department 
may appoint or direct the appointment of any 
officers requisite for the purpose of such election : 
Provided, That any poll shall be taken by a 
secret ballot.” 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked for 
some explanation, as those on that side 
of the House who wished to vote against 
the Ballot were in a great difficulty as to 
how they were to vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the words 
upon which the Question was put were 
struck out the Committee would be held 
to have assented to the omission of all 
the words the hon. Baronet now pro- 
posed toomit. The Question would then 
be put to insert the words which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea pro- 
posed, and it would after that be open 
to the noble Lord to move the omission 
of any paragraph down to paragraph 30. 
On the other hand, if the Committee 
should refuse to omit any of the words 
which the hon. Baronet proposed to 
omit, the Question having been put only 
on the first words it would be open to 
the noble Lord or any hon. Member to 
move the omission of any of the subse- 
quent words. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘on the 
prescribed day’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule,’’ put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


‘ At such time and in such manner, and in ac- 
cordance with such regulations, as the Education 
Department may from time to time by order pre- 
scribe, and the Education Department may ap- 
point or direct the appointment of any officers 
requisite for the purpose of such election: Pro- 
vided, That any poll shall be taken by a secret 
ballot,’ 


be there added.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE inquired 
whether it was competent now to move 
the omission of any portion of the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment. If so, he would 
move that the words from “provided” 
be omitted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Com- 
mittee, in assenting to the omission of 
the words named, had virtually assented 
to the omission of all the words the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea pro- 
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posed to omit. It was now proposed to 
insert the words of the hon. Baronet, ang 
that Amendment was open to Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to make some verbal Amendment in the 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment. He woul 
move to insert before ‘‘appoint”’ in line 3, 
‘““by order.” 


Amendment amended accordingly. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, after 
the word ‘‘election,’’ in line 4, to insert 
“to do all other necessary things pre. 
liminary or incidental to such election.” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked for 
some explanation of the very vague 
words which it was now proposed to 
insert. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they wer 
intended to give the Education Depart. 
ment power to conduct the few elections 
that might be necessary between this 
time and next year. 

Masor Generat Sir PERCY HER. 
BERT wanted to know whether that in- 
cluded any arrangement incidental to 
election by Ballot called ‘‘stuffing the 
books.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not answer the question, as he had 
never before heard that expression. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the words showed not only how pn- 
visional the arrangement was, but how 
extremely unwise it was for the Go- 
vernment to force this matter. That was 
an additional reason, if any were 1- 
quired, for resisting, by every means, in 
their power, this attempt to force the 
Ballot. 


Amendment amended accordingly. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “election,” 
in line 4, to leave out the words “ Pr- 
vided, That any poll shall be taken bya 
secret ballot.” —(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Provided’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained, that 
although the word “secret” still stood 
in the Amendment, his hon. Friend had 
assented to its omission. 

Coronet, WILSON-PATTEN wanted 
to know whether they were or were not 
going to vote on the question that there 
should be a poll by Ballot? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ob- 
‘ection taken to the word ‘‘ secret’ was, 
that it raised the question of the kind of 
Ballot. A Ballot might be compulsorily 
secret, or it might not, and the Govern- 
ment did not wish to raise that point. 
The question that would be before the 
Committee was, whether the poll should 
be taken by Ballot or not ? 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE asked, whe- 
ther, if the word ‘‘ secret’ were omitted, 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to insert the word ‘ public.” 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he thought the 
discussion which had taken place would 
suffice to show that the Government had 
made a great mistake in introducing this 
question, because up to that moment the 
Committee were advancing rapidly and 
happily to a conclusion; very many 
Members on his side of the House 
having sacrificed their cherished opinions 
for the sake of facilitating the progress 
of the measure and of arriving at an 
amicable conclusion on a very difficult 
matter. It would not be denied that 
many of them did not see the necessity 
for so great a change, yet, having sacri- 
ficed their opinions, they had now to 
meet a question which sought, by a side 
wind, to change the constitution of the 
country. If the Government wished to 
arrive at a rapid settlement of the sub- 
ject they should withdraw that change 
and fall back upon the old mode of 
voting, for the change had no connection 
with the Bill, and its introduction by the 
Government was an element of discord 
which might well have been avoided. 
He trusted that his right hon. Friend, 
who had throughout the progress of the 
measure shown such a conciliatory dis- 
position, would again consider this ques- 
tion before pressing it to a Division. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he wished 
to see the Bill passed, and having on all 
occasions voted with the Vice President, 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had wantonly introduced this sub- 
ject into the debate. It seemed to him 
that the Government did not altogether 
like the proposed Ballot, for they had 
resolved to suggest that the word 
“secret”? should be omitted. He should 


like to hear from the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) whether 
the word ‘secret’? was in the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Bill, and, if so, whe- 
ther it was his intention to strike it out 
of that measure. 
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Mr. JAMES said, he fully appreciated 
the feelings of hon. Members opposite 
when they desired that the Ballot should 
not be made part of the law, still more 
fully did he understand the feelings of 
those who wished that there should bea 
complete Ballot, while he was most 
strongly opposed to that method of Ballot 
which was not to be secret. Treating 
the’ Ballot as a remedy for an evil, he 
would accept it or entirely discard it ; for 
if he were sick and a physician sent him 
a potion he might take it, or he might 
refuse it, but he could not be right in 
taking only half of it. The Governnient 
asked the Committee to give powers to 
the Education Boards to employ not a 
secret Ballot, but one in which it might 
be disclosed how an elector had recorded 
his vote. It was against such a method 
that he protested, and it was admitted 
that the Committee could not now dis- 
cuss this question. Hon. Members op- 
posite might easily state their objections 
to the Ballot; but it was difficult to ex- 
press opposition to a mode of semi-Ballot, 
because hon. Members might be unable 
to show how they wished to alter the 
law in order to render security unneces- 
sary. He should be unwillingly com- 
pelled not to vote on the proposition now 
before the House, and therefore wished 
to justify that course. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished to inquire of the Chairman whe- 
ther, if hon. Members were first asked 
to vote upon the words “‘that any poll 
shall be taken by a secret Ballot,” the 
Government would afterwards be at li- 
berty to propose to omit the word 
‘secret?’ That form seemed to him to 
be exceedingly inconvenient and clumsy, 
besides which he had a recollection that, 
when the Committee had once passed 
any proposition, those who had carried 
it were apt to say that the House had 
assented to a principle. He did not 
wish to hear that said when the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to abstract 
the word “secret,” thereby weakenin 
the proposition ; and he, therefore, — 
whether, if the Committee assented to 
the proposition now before it, hon. Mem- 
bers would be considered to have pledged 
themselves on the subject of secret 
voting ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, it was not for 
him to say what interpretation hon. 
Members should put upon the words of 
any proposition that was submitted to 
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them. It was now proposed to omit the 
words ‘‘ Provided, That any poll shall be 
taken by a secret Ballot,” and the Ques- 
tion he should put was on the first word 
only. Ifthe Committee negatived that 
word they would be held to have nega- 
tived all the subsequent ones, and to 
have assented to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). On the other hand, 
if the Committee decided that the word 
‘‘ provided’? should stand part of the 
proposed Amendment, they would not 
have precluded themselves from amend- 
ing” the subsequent words, and it would 
therefore be open to any hon. Member 
to propose the omission of the word 
** secret.” 

Cotonet BARTTELOT said, he was 
anxious that the Government should 
have one night of calm reflection on the 
subject now before the Committee in 
order to decide whether they would take 
half the potion or not. He, therefore, 
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moved that the Chairman should report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’”— 


( Colonel Barttelot.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
hardly believe that the hon. and gallant 
Member was serious in his proposition. 
The Committee had now arrived at the 
only point which remained for discus- 
sion, and if the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber thought that the Committee might 
arrive at a decision which was adverse 
to him, he would have an opportunity of 
challenging that decision at another 
stage of the Bill. The Government 
me tear which had been before the 

ouse for six weeks, had been modified 
to-night, but modified in such a way as 
to bring it nearer to the views of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. Under 
the circumstances, and at this late pe- 
riod of the Session, he thought it would 
be the duty of the Committee to utterly 
resist all Motions intended to consume 
the remainder of the evening and waste 
valuable time ; and he felt confident that, 
if the Motion was persevered in, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would fail 
in obtaining the support even of those 
among whom he sat. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he had also’ 


supposed that they were on the eve of 
passing an Education Bill which, on the 
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whole, enlisted the respectful sympathieg 
of both sides of the House. It was xp. 
markable, however, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been able to excite 
sions at the last moment. This, he 
thought, was quite unnecessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman truly remarked 
that this plan had been before the Com. 
mittee for a considerable time ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had omitted to 
mention thatit had been greatly modified 
in some of its most important features, 
and for himself he was bound to say, 
in respect of the subject now befor 
them, that it was a most unfortunate 
determination on the part of the Go. 
vernment to ask them to decide on 4 
great principle of politics by a side 
wind, by remitting to a question which, 
of all others, widely enlisted the sym- 
pathies of all sections and parties in the 
country working for a common end, an- 
other subject upon which, no doubt, 
great controversy existed. But this 
measure of education had even to-night, 
as he had learned to his surprise—for he 
had thought it was pretty well safe and 
settled—received considerable changes 
and modifications; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could not think the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for West Sussex (Colonel Bart- 
telot) so ill-timed as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to imagine. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 136: 
Noes 244: Majority 108. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘Pro- 
vided’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 234; 
Noes 155: Majority 79. 


AYES. 





| 


‘ 


Acland, T, D. 

Adam, W. P. 

Allen, W. S. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S, 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Backhouse, E, 
Baines, E. 

Baker, R. B. W. 
Bass, A. 

Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Captain F, 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, S. A. 


Bentall, E. H. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brand, right hon. H. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Brewer, Dr. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 
Browne, G. E. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, right hon. H, A. 
Buxton, C. 

Campbell, H. 
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andlish, J. 
Seawall, right hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, Mr. Alderman 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Cholmeley, Captain 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, J. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Cowen, J. = 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crawiurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D. 
Davies, R. 
Dease, E. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Digby, K. T. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Dodds, J. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Dowse, R. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, F. 
Edwardes, hon. Col. W. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Admiral J, E. 
Esmonde, Sir J. 
Ewing, H. E. C. 
Eykyn, R. 
Fawcett, H, 
Finnie, W. 
FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord 0. A. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C, P. 
Fothergill, R. 
Fowler, W. 
Gavin, Major 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W: H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon, E. F. L. 
Gower, Lord R. 
Graham, W. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Greville, hon. Captain 
Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, hon. N. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grove, T. F. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, W.G.G.V.V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Harris, J. D. 
Hartington, Marquoss of 
Haviland-Burke, E. 
Hay, Lord J, 
Henderson, J. 


Elementary 


Herbert, hon. A. E. W. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hoare, Sir H. A. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Holland, 8. 

Holms, J. 

Hornby, E. K. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Howard, hon. CO. W. G. 

Hughes, T. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Illingworth, A. 

Jardine, R. 

Johnston, A. 

Kay-Shuttleworth,U.J. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. 1. 

Lambert, N. G. 

Lancaster, J. 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. 

Lawrence, W 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Leatham, E, A. 

Lefevre, G. J. S, 

Lewis, J. D. 

Lewis, J. H. 

Lloyd, Sir T. D. 

Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lush, Dr. 

Lusk, A. 

Lyttelton, hon, C. G. 

M‘Arthur, W. 

M‘Clure, T. 

M‘Combie, W. 

Macfie, R. A. 

Mackintosh, E, W. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

M‘Laren, D. 

M‘Mahon, P. 

Magniac, C. 

Maguire, J. F. 

Marling, S.S. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Melly, G. 

Miall, E. 

Miller, J. 

Mitchell, T. A. 

Monk, C. J. 

Monsell, rt. hon, W. 

Morgan, G. 0. 

Morley, S. 

Morrison, W. 

Mundella, A. J. 

Muntz, P. H. 

Morphy, N. D. 

Nicol, J. D. 

Norwood, C. M. 

O’Conor, D. M. 

Ogilvy, Sir J. 

O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
C.M 


O’Reilly, M. W. 
Otway, A. J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Philips, R. N. 
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Pim, J. 

Platt, J. 

Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. T. 
Price, W. P. 
Rathbone, W. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Reed, C. 

Richard, H. 
Richards, E, M. 
Robertson, D. 
Roden, W. S. 
Russell, A. 
Russell, F. W. 
Rylands, P. 
Salomons, Sir D. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Sartoris, E. J. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Shaw, R. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherlock, D. 
Sherriff, A. C, 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G, T. 
Smith, E 
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Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stevenson, J. C, 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Synan, E. J. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J, 
Torrens, R. R. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon, O. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian,Capt.hon.J.C .W. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Wedderburn, Sir D, 
White, J. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, T. 
Williams, W. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H. 58. P. 
Young, A. W. 
Young, G. 


TELLERS, 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


NOES. 


Allen, Major 

Amphlett, R. P. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 

Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bathurst, A. A. 

Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 
Bingham, Lord 

Birley, H. 

Bourke, hon, R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 

Cave, right hon. S. 
Cecil, Lord E, H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Child, Sir S. 

Collins, T. 

Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. S. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper-Temple,rt.haW 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 

Disraeli, right hon. B. 


Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duncombe, hon. Col, 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Elliot, G. 
Elphinstone,Sir J. D.H. 
Ennis, J. J. 

Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden, H, M. 
Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Grant, Col. hon. J. 
Graves, 8. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Greaves, E. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 
Guest, A, E. 
Gurney, right hon. R. 
Hambro, C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, right hon, G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. S. 
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Hay, Sir J.C. D. North, Colonel 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. Ss. H. 
Sir P. Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hervey, Lord A. H. C. Palk, Sir L. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Heygate, W. U. Patten, rt. hon. Col. W 
Hick, J. Pell, A. ‘ 
Hildyard, T. B. T. Percy, Earl 
Hodgson, W. N. Phipps, C. P. 
Holt, J. M. Powell, W. 
Hood, Captain hon. A. Raikes, H. C. 
W.A.N. Read, C. S. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Round, J. 
Sackville, S.G.S. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Seymour, H. de G, 
Smith, R. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smith, W. H. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Sykes, C. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Colonel 
Tollemache, J. 
Turner, C. 
Turnor, E. 
Vance, J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Wethered, T. 0. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Wilmot, H. 
Wise, H. C. 
Wirt, R. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Hutton, J. 

Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Jones, J. 

Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennaway, J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 

Lacon, Sir E. H, K. 
Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 

Legh, W. J. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord Il. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon, G. W. 
Mills, C. H. 
Montagu,rt. hn. Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Morgan, C. 0. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. Cawley, C. E. 
Noel, hon, G, J. Hope, A. J. B. B. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
should move the omission of the word ‘‘a”’ 
for the purpose of afterwards inserting the 
words ‘‘ voting papers.’”’ He had voted 
with his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) night after night, and he could 
not express how deep was his regret 
that at the eleventh hour such an unfor- 
tunate element should have been intro- 
duced. He hoped that no person would 
be found imputing motives to those who 
felt themselves bound to take up a posi- 
tion of painful hostility to the measure. 
He could not support secret voting, as it 
was contrary to the system which had 
been the honour and glory of England. 


TELLERS. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word “a,” 
in order to insert the words “voting 
papers.”—(Lord Claud Hamilton.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Go- 
vernment would agree with the noble 
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Lord opposite in omitting the word “a,” 
because for reasons which he had alread 
stated, they proposed to omit the words 
‘¢a secret.’? He must be allowed for the 
sake of his own position, and as havi 
charge of the Bill, to state that while he 
did not in the slightest degree blame 
hon. Members opposite in voting against 
the Ballot, even though limited in its 
operation to one year, it was hardly 
fair upon him when they expressed sur. 
prise at his now proposing on the 

of the Government the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice six weeks 
ago, and to which the Government were 
pledged to such an extent that he should 
almost have forfeited his personal honour 
if he had neglected to bring it forward. 
Seeing that the Committee was now 
much more full than than it had been 
at an earlier period of the evening he 
wished to state that the reason why he 
proposed to omit the words ‘a secret,” 
was not because they did not intend to 
secure secresy, for they intended to secure 
such a Ballot as would give the fullest 
protection to the voters from intimida- 
tion, but because the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site had by a strange construction of the 
words discovered that they meant a 
Ballot which must be secret, rather than 
a Ballot which might be secret. They 
did not look forward to a sham Ballot, 
but one that would protect all who needed 
it in recording their votes. With regard 
to the particular Amendment under con- 
sideration, the Government agreed with 
the noble Lord’s proposal to omit the 
word ‘a,’ 

Viscount SANDON said, that having, 
in common with others on that side of 
the House, supported the Education Bill 
very cordially for some time, giving up 
many of their own predilections, and 
laying aside points of difference at some 
sacrifice of their own feelings, he felt 
that they had a just right to be greatly 
grieved on that occasion. He must en 
tirely demur to the justice and wisdom 
of calling upon the Committee to decide, 
dpropos of the Education:Bill, the great 
and important question of the Ballot. 
They were distinct questions, and the 
former should not have been brought 
before them in an indirect manner, for 
they were surprised to a certain extent 
into that debate. Greatly as he approved 
of the Education Bill, he yet thought it 
was so important not to have matters 0 
this weight and character treated inc 
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dentally, as had been done in this in- 
stance, that he should feel justified in 
raising any opposition in his power to 
the progress of the Bill, on account of 
entirely extraneous matter having been 
introduced into it. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he fully agreed 
with the views just expressed by his 
noble Friend. This was not so much a 
uestion of the Ballot as of the confusion 
into which the Bill had been thrown. 
The Vice President of the Council had 
been obliged to leave a most despotic 
power in the hands of the Privy Council. 
The Committee ought to have time given 
it for further consideration of the ques- 


tion. 

Mr. R. TORRENS said, on a ques- 
tion of this importance, it was of all 
things necessary that the Committee 
should have a clear understanding as to 
what they were about to vote upon. He 
therefore called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council to explain to the Committee in 
amore detailed and distinct manner than 
he had done what he meant by a Ballot 
which was not to be secret. He also 
wished, before he recorded his vote, to 
have explained to him what possible ad- 
ventage the Government could expect 
from a system of Ballot which was not 
secret. The Ballot was looked upon as 
a remedy for intimidation, undue influ- 
ence, and corruption; but how was the 
desired object to be secured if secresy 
were not preserved? By leaving out 
the words ‘“‘a secret” the right hon. 
Gentleman certainly laid himself open 
to the charge that he had repudiated, 
that the Ballot proposed would be a 
sham. He could not support the Go- 
vernment in this matter, unless he were 
assured that the proposed form of Ballot 
would protect the voters from intimida- 
tion, undue influence, and corruption. 

Mr. BRODRICK, who rose amid 
cries of “‘ Divide,’’ said, he did not think 
hecould be accused of having trespassed 
unduly upon the time of the Committee 
or of the House. He entirely concurred 
with the observations of the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon). His opinion was that the 
Government had thrown great obstacles 
in the way of the passing of the mea- 
sure by their attempt to introduce a 
principle into voting, which he believed 
would never receive the sanction of the 
people of this country. 
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Question put, “That the word ‘a’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 157; 





Noes 228: Majority 71. 
AYES, 


Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 

Ball, J. T. 

Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col, M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Birley, H. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Brooks, W. C. 


Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 


Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Bury, Viscount 
Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cave, right hon. S. 
Cawley, C. E. 


Cecil, Lord E, H. B. G. 


Chaplin, H. 

Child, Sir S. 

Collins, T. 

Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. 8, 
Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Denison, C. B. 
Dickson, Major A, G. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, right hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Elliot, G. 


Elphinstone, Sir J.D.H. 


Feilden, H. M. 
Fielden, J. 
Figgins, J. 
Floyer, J: 
Forester; rt. hon. Gen, 
Fowler, R. N. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 
Gordon, E. S. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 


Grant, Colonel hon. J. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Guest, A. E. 

Gurney, right hon. R. 

Hambro, C. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, Lord G. 

Hardy, right hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. S. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Herbert,rt.hn, Gen.SirP 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 

Heygate, W. U. 

Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hodgson, W. N. 

Holt, J. M. 

Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W.A.N, 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 

Hutton, J. 

Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 

Jones, J. 

Knight, F. W. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 

Legh, W. J. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, Col. R, L. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Manners, rt. hn, Lord J. 

Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Montagu,rt. hn.Lord R. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. 0. 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
Ss 


oe 
Pakington, rt. hn.Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
Pell, A. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C, P. 
Powell, W. 
Raikes, H. C. 
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Read, C. S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Sackville, S. G. S. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Seymour, H. de G. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S, G. 

Stone, W. H. 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Starkie, J. P. C. TELLERS. 

Sykes, C. Hamilton, Lord C. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Colonel Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 


Elementary 


Tollemache, J, 
Turner, C 

Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W. S.J. 4 
Wilmot, H. 

Wise, H. C. 
Winn, R. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word ‘‘se- 
cret.”—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was pro- 
posed to amend the proposed Amend- 
ment by omitting the word ‘ secret” 
before ‘ Ballot.” 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK asked what 
was meant by that Amendment. He 
understood that the Ballot was intended 
to protect the voter from the consequences 
of his vote, and how could it do that un- 
less it was secret ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he wished to utter a word as to the 
term ‘‘secret.” His hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. R. Torrens) 
was mistaken if he supposed that by 
omitting the word ‘secret ”’ the Govern- 
ment meant to say that the Ballot could 
not be kept secret. His right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council had 
explained several times that evening that 
the word ‘‘ secret ’’ was capable of bear- 
ing, and in the opinion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) it did bear, the interpre- 
tation of limiting the Ballot which was 
suggested under that clause to a Ballot 
which was absolutely secret. For him- 
self, he had stated, in bringing in the 
Bill on Parliamentary Elections, that 
there were different kinds of Ballot, dif- 
fering in the degree of secresy attached 
to them, It would be very easy to adopt 
a mode of voting that would secure ab- 
solute secresy, so that whatever might 
have been the malpractices connected 
with an election, it could not be dis- 
covered in favour of which candidate 
the fictitious votes had been given. The 
Ballot which the Government had pro- 
posed for Parliamentary elections was 
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one of a totally different character, and 
admitted of a scrutiny being applied ag 
easily as in the case of an open system 
of voting. That was the kind of Ballot 
which the Government would prefer, and 
they did not wish by any words in that 
Bill to pledge the House upon s0 little 
discussion as it was possible to give the 
matter that evening to the adoption, even 
for that limited purpose, of any particu. 
lar mode of Ballot. Therefore, they 
now proposed to omit the word “ secret ;” 
and, although it appeared to be new to 
the House, it did not at all follow from 
the omission of that word that the Ballot 
should not be secret. 

Viscount GALWAY asked the noble 
Marquess whether the Ballot was to be 
open? 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ secret’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 47; 
Noes 288: Majority 241. 


AYES, 


Morgan, G. 0. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 

Palk, Sir L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Richard, H. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr, Serjeant 
Smith, E. 

Stuart, Colonel 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘O, 
Vivian, H. H. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G, H. 
White, J. 
Whitworth, T. 
Williams, W. 
Winterbotham, H. S. P. 
Young, A. W. 


Allen, W. S. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Beaumont, S, A, 
Brewer, Dr. 
Campbell, H. 
Carnegie, hon. C, 
Cave, T. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Edwards, H. 
Eykyn, R. 
Faweett, H. 
Fothergill, R. 
Gavin, Major 
Grove, T. F. 
Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Lush, Dr. 

Macfie, R. A. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Monk, C. J. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
this was not the period of the night, nor 
was this the time, for introducing the 

uestion of the Ballot. He would, there- 
ore, move to report Progress. 


TELLERS. 
James, H. 
Torrens, R. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Jame 
Elphinstone.) 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE reminded the hon. |conclusion appears at hand, owing not 
Gentleman that they had not only dis- | merely to the ability of the Government 
during nearly the whole evening | in the conduct of the measure, but also to 

the question of the Ballot, but they had | the excellent temper and discretion of the 
voted upon it by decided majorities; and | House on both sides, this new difficulty, 
as the question _ now disposed of, he | which I think very much to be regretted, 
was not aware that any other Motion | has been brought before us. The right 
would arise. He hoped, therefore, the | hon. Gentleman must see that his propo- 
hon. Baronet would not persist. sition does not please a majority of the 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he | House, and the late Division showed 
rose at the same time as the hon. Ba- | that there is a considerable section of his 
ronet (Sir Charles Dilke) for the purpose | constant supporters who do not approve 
of moving an Amendment, which would jit. I think, therefore, that in deference 
really raise the question. The Committee | to a feeling which cannot be mistaken ; 
had just eliminated secresy from the | considering the critical state of foreign 
Ballot. They had now only to go one | affairs; and, considering also the state of 
step further and eliminate Ballot from j Public Business, and thegreat desirability 
the sabe 6 poy’ words by which he | that we are now proceed in a man- 
posed to do that was by moving to |ner to show the unanimity of Parlia- 
vs arta - ig Ny yh _ —— ie “om vg npg 
of inse now in force | with perfect dignity and in a temper be- 
for the election of guardians of the | coming a powerful Minister, refrain from 
oo sid ae - pressing further a proposition—which, as 
» RAELI: I rise to make an |I may remind the Committee, was not 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the | contained in the original measure—which 
First Minister, to consider the position |is an unhappy innovation, and which 
in which the Committee is placed with | has produced an unfortunate discord at 
regard to the proposition before it. In | a time when I with many others believed 
dealing with the education question we | that a considerable measure of national 
had to deal with one of the most difficult | elementary education was, so far as this 
of questions— more difficult I believe | House is concerned, about to be brought 
than the Irish Land Bill, or even the | to a conclusion. Again—though it is not 
— ~~ for =. the oe pre- |a class = eae oa = which I 
judices of every section in the country ;care to dwell, a Cabinet Minister must 
be —— in the discussion. I cannot | recollect the spirit in which this measure 
elp feeling that these difficulties were | will be discussed in ‘‘ another place.” 
quite enough for even the most ambitious | When, therefore, we have to offend many 
Minister to contend with, and consider- | prejudices in this House, and have no 
ing the mode in which the proposals of |doubt many difficulties to encounter, 
the right hon. Gentleman have been re- | and, as I hope, to surmount in ‘‘ another 
- gal fe tee Aha on where — why introduce me a — al- 
voured to remove obstacles | most unanimous upon the general ques- 

and to facilitate the progress of the Bill, |tion a matter of volitical controversy, 
. cater y og yt Recon — hes already led to — _—_ 
ve felt it his du in-|and which may prepare for us - 

troduce another element of difficulty, prove m “ ee aaast at a period 











that one of the most disputed points of | of the Session when it is most desirable 


controversy of the present day should be | that all elements of difference between 
brought in at the fag-end of the measure, |the two Houses should cease. Sir, I 
and that there should be the appearance | hope the right hon. Gentleman will find 
—Thope it is only the appearance—of | it consistent with his duty not to press 
obtaining the opinion of Parliament upon this question, but allow the elections to 
itin a manner so objectionable. Acquit- be conducted as originally proposed, and, 
ting the right hon. Gentleman of any |as is usual among the ratepayers, by 
intention of that kind, which, I am sure, | voting papers or more open voting. Let 
18 foreign to his nature, we find ourselves | us have the usual custom of the country, 
in this position—We encountered diffi- | that which was contemplated by the Go- 
culties with regard to the education |vernment in their omginal Bill, and 
question which at one moment appeared | which, under all the circumstances of 
isurmountable, and when a successful | the case, will meet, more generally than 


[ Committee—New Schedule. 
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the one proposed, the views and wishes 
of Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I acknowledge 
the mildness of the language in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made his 
demand upon the Government, and if I 
am unable to accede to the demand I 
trust I shall have no occasion to say any- 
thing which will make a refusal more 
disagreeable than it must be from its 
own nature. The case stands thus— 
During the discussions on this Bill this 
is not the first occasion upon which we 
have had to encounter great difficulties 
and to give serious offence. When these 
occasions have arisen we have never been 
troubled and hindered in our course by 
any of those more selfish considerations 
relating to the dignity of the Govern- 
ment which it may be sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, necessary to take into view. 
We have found it unnecessary to fall back 
upon any considerations of that kind, and 
we have simply asked what was our 
duty with regard to the great public in- 
terests involved. Upon each of these 
occasions what we have endeavoured to 
do has been this—We have striven to 
reduce to a minimum the cause which 
was in dispute between ourselves and 
those who differ from us. That is the 
manner in which we endeavoured to meet 
the debates on the second reading and 
the Amendments subsequently intro- 
duced into the Bill. It is not in our 
power now, or on former occasions, alto- 
together to remove those causes of dif- 
ference. We have had to encounter 
from many valued Friends objections to 
the course we felt it our duty to adopt 
similar to those now made by opponents, 
who, as I fully own, by their conduct on 
this question have merited ‘every con- 
sideration at our hands. But the posi- 
tion we now occupy is precisely that in 
which we have stood before, only with 
reference to different persons. We have 
shown our disposition to meet the views 
of hon. Members opposite, by reducing 
to the character of a provisional and 
temporary regulation the adoption of the 
principle which we propose to introduce 
into the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we have encumbered the mea- 
sure with a great political difficulty. I 
venture to question the justice of that 
criticism ; because the principle of secret 
voting, with reference to local elections 
for particular purposes, is a principle 
which already has its place upon the 

Mr. Disraeli 





statute book, and formed no politica] 
difficulty when thus enacted. T oda 
that you may now raise further debate 
upon the precise terms in which it js 
proposed to frame this portion of the 
Bill; but I think I am fully justified in 
saying that, so far as regards the simple 
recognition of the principle of secre 
voting for elections of a local character, 
it is not true that we have encumbered 
the Bill with a political difficulty, a 
least with one which can be reckoned a 
political innovation. If, then, we am 
unable to accede to the demand of the 
right hon. Gentleman, we have not been 
in the least unwilling that there should 
have been a full discussion of the ques 
tion. We shall make no complaint if 
the discussion is renewed hereafter ; but 
we can only now take the course we have 
taken during the progress of the Bill— 
reduce the range of controversy within 
the narrowest limits, and abide in the 
last resort by what our public duty seems 
to demand. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 210: Majority 96. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the wor 
‘‘ballot,” in order to insert the words 
‘the method now in force for the elec 
tion of guardians of the poor.” —(Lor 
John Manners.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
this was substantially the question om 
which they had already divided when 
they divided on the Motion with references 
to voting papers. He merely wished to 
recall the fact to the attention of the 
noble Lord, who could not wish to 
divide the Committee twice on the same 
question. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ballot’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 196; 
Noes 127: Majority 69. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
made an appeal to the Prime Minister, 
as a steady supporter of his Bill, to sup 
port the Amendment he was about to 
move—that after the word ‘“ Ballot” 
these words should be added—“ But the 
votes given shall be open to the inspet- 
tion of any ratepayer.” As the wor 
secret was given up, there could be m” 
objection to his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “ballot” to 


add the words ‘‘ but the votes given shall 
be open to the inspection of any rate- 
payer.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH observed, 
that the Act of Will. IV., to which the 
Prime Minister referred, imposed no ob- 
ligation on the inspectors of the voting 

pers to make any secret of them after 
they were delivered. 

Sm HENRY HOARE appealed to 
the Opposition to accept the proposal in 
favour of the Ballot as wn fait accompli, 
and to allow the Bill to go to “‘ another 
place,” where they might hope that it 
would be deprived of the objectionable 
feature they so much disliked. 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
now proposed to convert the word 
Ballot” into a mockery. With regard 
to what had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) he 
had to say that by the Act of 1831 the 
inspectors were forbidden to open the 
voting papers when delivered, which 
was the only time when they could be 
identified with the voter. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked, whe- 
ther the Vice President could name any 

ish where the Act of Will. IV. had 
een put in operation ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that they 
were placing in the hands of the Educa- 
tion Department, by the provision under 
which a scrutiny was to be made, the 
extraordinary power to cancel any elec- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
not aware of any parish where the Act 
of Will. TV. had been put in operation ; 
but a subsequent compulsory Act of the 
18&19 Vict. applied to the whole of 
the metropolis, and it was probably in 
the metropolis alone that this election 
would occur. There was no power given 
to the inspectors to identify the vote 
with the voter after the vote was given. 
It was said that extraordinary powers 
were now asked for; but the Government 
only took powers for one year, and not 
for the purpose of prejudging the Ballot 
question, but because they were obliged 
not to let the wheels of the system stop 
during that year. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped, if this 
Amendment was not carried, another 
would be moved to make the Ballot per- 
missive. 
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Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 98; 
Noes 187: Majority 89. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Arthur 
Guest.) 

Question put. 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 90; 
Noes 178: Majority 88. 


Mr. VANCE said, he had not until 
this evening given a vote, because he 
thought the Bill contained principles 
which ought not to be extended to Ire- 
land next year. He could, however, no 
longer restrain himself. He had heard 
that there was a good deal more busi- 
ness on the Paper, and as he understood 
that the Dublin City Voters Disfran- 
chisement Bill was to be brought on 
about 3 o’clock, he thought it would be 
better that the House should now ad- 
journ. He moved, in conclusion, that 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Vance.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER regretted the 
decision to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had come to mix up the Ballot 
with the question of education. Still, 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
had fully expressed their opinion on the 
subject, and he hoped the Bill would 
now be allowed to proceed. If the hon. 
Member for Armagh (Mr. Vance) pressed 
his Motion to a Division he should be 
compelled to vote against it. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he hoped the Government would aban- 
don their intention of incorporating the 
principle of vote by Ballot in the Bill. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he thought 
the Government might compromise the 
matter by confining the Ballot to the 
metropolis. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was opposed 
to treating the metropolis in an excep- 
tional manner. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 171: Majority 89. 


Mr. HIBBERT suggested that the 
Ballot should be taken in accordance 
with the provisions of 18 & 19 Vict. 
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ce. 120, the Metropolitan Government 
Act. 

Mr. CAWLEY moved to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting the 
words ‘in any district in which the 
ratepayers shall so determine.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to add, after the word 
‘ ballot,”’ the words ‘‘in any district in 
which the ratepayers shall so determine.” 
—(Mr. Cawley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had al- 
ready stated that the intention of Go- 
vernment was to introduce the principle 
of secret voting into the election of local 
Boards, and he could not accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Cawley). This was the first time 
since the accession of the present Go- 
vernment to Office that the majority of 
the House had had to maintain a conflict 
with a minority. He had before this 
given way after one Division ; but there 
were cases in which the Public Business 
was of such importance as made it the 
duty of the majority to assert its just 
rights. He was not going to dictate to 
the House; but his opinion personally 
was that the present was a case in which 
the majority should persist, leaving the 
question of which side was right and 
which wrong to the intelligent judgment 
of the country. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was of opinion that the country, when 
it read to-morrow what had occurred in 
the House this evening, would unani- 
mously condemn the conduct of Govern- 
ment. If the Bill should be defeated, 
on the Government would rest the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. COLLINS suggested that the 
Ballot be taken according to the provi- 
sions of the Vestries Act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was per- 
fectly willing to give an unprejudiced 
consideration to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hibbert), and would 
be prepared to discuss it on bringing up 
the Report to-morrow. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the House ought to 
close with the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. His side of the House had 
made sufficient protest against the Bal- 
lot, and they ought now to look to the 
passing of the Bill. 


Mr. Hibbert 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Pre 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Jame 
Lowther.) 


Stir JOHN ESMONDE said, hy 
thought it was not creditable to the 
House to keep the Prime Minister ip 
such a position. He would sug 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentle. 
man should follow the example of the 
Leaders of the Opposition, and leayg 
his supporters to fight the battle. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
reconsider the principle of Ballot; but 
he would promise a careful consider. 
tion for any other proposal. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 64} 
Noes 161: Majority 97. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Hugh Seymour.) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 56; 
Noes 161: Majority 105. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Hr. F. WV, 
Cartwright.) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 59; 
Noes 160: Majority 101. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Cubitt.) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 30; 
Noes 148: Majority 118. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Perey 
Burrell.) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 144: Majority 125. 

Bill, as amended, to be reported. 


The Clerk Assistant informed the 
House, that Mr. Speaker was unable to 
resume the Chair during the preset 
sitting of the House. 
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Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 


Order. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Tuesday next, at Two of 
the clock, and to be printed. [Bill 218.] 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (£1,300,000) srux. 


Resolutions reported ; 
(1.) “That, towards making good the Supply 
ted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
fr Majesty’s Treasury be authorised to raise 
any sum of money, not exceeding £1,300,000, by 
the issue of Exchequer Bonds.” 

(2.) “That the principal of all Exchequer 
Bonds which may be so issued shall be paid off at 
par, at any period not exceeding five years from 
the date of such Bonds,” 

(3.) “That the interest of such Bonds shall be 
payable half-yearly, and shall be charged upon 
and issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof.” 

Resolutions agreed to; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cxanozttor of 
the Excuequver, and Mr. SransFexp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill for con- 
solidating and amending the Law relating to the 
Management of Stamp Duties, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sransrexp and Mr. CuancELtor 
of the ExcHrquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 220.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 15th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buirs—First Reading— 
Juries * (213) ; Absconding Debtors * (214). 
Second Reading—Liverpool Admiralty District 
Registrar * (170); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2)* (188); Passengers Act 

Amendment * (176). 
Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue* (146); Siam and Straits Settlements 
Jurisdiction * (197) ; Charitable Funds Invest- 
1180) * (181); Rents and Periodical Payments * 
Third Reading — (£9,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *, and passed. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—DECLARATION 
OF WAR BY FRANCE.—QUESTION. 
Taz Eart or MALMESBURY: Al- 

though under an Order of your Lord- 
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ships’ House I have no right to put to 
my noble Friend opposite the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, without giving No- 
tice, any Question with regard to the 
complications now existing between 
France and Prussia, yet I think your 
Lordships will allow me to do so at a 
moment of such very great anxiety as 
the present. All the public journals of 
this evening contain an announcement 
which must fill your Lordships’ minds 
with anxiety and with the deepest re- 
gret. It is no less than this—that France 
has declared war against Prussia. I 
shall not say another word, except to 
ask my noble Friend whether he has 
any official information of the fact, 
and whether it is true, or is only a 
rumour ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question put to me by 
my noble Friend, I have to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
no official communication of the state- 
ment referred to by him as having been 
made in the French Chambers this 
afternoon; but I have no reason to 
doubt the truth of the commercial tele- 
grams and Reuter’s despatch which have 
been received, and it is with the deepest 
concern and grief that I give credence 
to the intelligence that war has been 
declared by France against Prussia. My 
Lords, I can only add—and I think 
your Lordships will not wish me to add 
more—that all the information which 
will enable you to form a judgment on 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall be laid on the Table as soon 
as we can possibly deal with the no in- 
considerable mass of Papers relating to 
the subject. 


ADMIRALTY—NAVAL RETIREMENT, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
for Copies of Correspondence between 
Flag Officers and the Admiralty relating 
to the last scheme of retirement, said, 
their Lordships were, no doubt, aware 
that considerable discontent existed 
among flag officers with reference to the 
scheme of retirement which had re- 
cently been adopted by the Admiralty ; 
but he had thought it right to wait until 
the immediate differences at the Admi- 
ralty were for the time settled before 
inviting their Lordships’ attention to 
the subject. He made every allowance 
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for the difficulty in devising any satis- 
factory scheme of naval retirement, for 
no officer liked to be put on the shelf, 
even with an increase of pay; but there 
were several points in connection with 
the present scheme to which he was anx- 
ious to call attention. The Order in 
Council of 1866, which—he being then 
First Lord of the Admiralty—was passed 
with the approval of many Members of 
the present Government, provided that 
any naval officer who had served on 
the Board of Admiralty should have his 
time at that Board counted as active 
service. This regulation was advan- 
tageous for the public service, consider- 
ing the disinclination of many distin- 
guished officers to join the Board, of 
which he had had personal experience, 
when it was necessary to fill two va- 
cancies caused within ten days by death, 
and it was in consequence of this un- 
willingness that the Order held out to 
the profession this inducement to give 
the Lasley their assistance. It being 


necessary in these days to have a civilian 
First Lord, professional assistance, whe- 
ther in the form of a Board, a Council, 
or Assistant Secretaries—no matter what 
it might be called—was indispensable, 


and it was desirable to obtain men of 
standing and experience in whom the 
Navy had confidence for this purpose. 
The late Order in Council, however, set 
aside this regulation; and the effect 
would be that any naval officer joining 
the Board of Admiralty must either 
make up his mind to be shelved from 
active service, or must be constantly 
endeavouring to return to such service. 
The reason given for this change, that 
after 10 years’ absence from sea an 
officer was not fit to command a fleet, he 
denied. Sir Alexander Milne had been 
10 years ashore when he recommended 
him as a man of great sagacity and abi- 
lity for the command of the North Ame- 
rican and West Indian station at a time 
when American affairs were in a very 
delicate position; and Lord Lyons was 
also appointed to command a fleet after 
10 years absence from sea. Under 
the present Order no such appointments 
could have been made; and it was 
surely unstatesmanlike and unwise to 
fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment, and thus to disqualify one who 
might be the best man in favour of 
a younger officer for service which, per- 
haps, required greater experience. He 


The Duke of Somerset 
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complained, moreover, of the way in 
which the Order was passed. The 
scheme of 1866 was laid on the Table 
of the House of Commons, and, afte 
about a fortnight, was discussed and 
sanctioned; but the present Order came 


‘by surprise on Parliament and the 


Navy; and when it was criticized in the 
House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
—so report said—rose and said it could 
not be meddled with, as this would com. 
promise the Prerogative. It was not to 
be wondered at that when more recently 
the Prime Minister again came forward 
with his high transcendental notions of 
Prerogative, the House of Commons de. 
cided against him, and left him ing 
minority. The practical effect of the 
Order would be to make naval officers 
indisposed to join the Admiralty, for 
fear of losing the chance of rising in 
their profession. He admitted that the 
Order of 1866 might have been wisely 
modified to the extent of providing that 
five years at the Admiralty should count 
as service at sea, but no longer period, 
The officer at the head of a dockyard 
was to have his time count, and a fortiori, 
a Lord of the Admiralty, whose fune- 
tions were more important, should be 
allowed a like advantage. Among those 
affected by the Order were Sir Michael 
Seymour and Sir John Hay, the latter 
of whom had given his time and abili- 
ties to the Admiralty, and whom he 
himself, when First Lord, frequently 
employed, although politically opposed 
to him. The Order, again, debarred 
from the distinctions of Admiral of the 
Fleet and Vice Admiral and Rear Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom officers 
not on the active list. These purely 
honorary positions, with no pay attached 
to them, surely ought to be given to 
men who had rendered the greatest ser- 
vices, whether at present on the active 
list or not. It was conceded that officers 
in command of a ship before 1815 should 
be allowed to remain on the active list; 
but one would have imagined that these 
officers must have reached an age when 
active service was not to be expected. 
It was unwise and unfair to hurt the 
feelings of distinguished officers by ex- 
cluding them from these honorary dis- 
tinctions. One or two points in the 
scheme would certainly have to be modi- 
fied, for no Government could perma- 
nently cripple itself in the selection of 
officers. The number of lieutenants was 
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to be cut down to 600; but in the last 
Russian War we had more than 600 in 
active employment; while in 1860 we 
had 693, in 1861, 712, and in 1862, 650 
in active employment. We were now 


cutting down our lieutenants to the | 


lowest possible amount. No doubt, in 
case of emergency, assistance might be 
called in from the Naval Reserve; but 
he thought we were cutting down the 
number of officers to such an extent as 
was hardly compatible with the efficiency 
of the service. He would leave the 
matter to the consideration of the Go- 
yernment, hoping they would take an 
early opportunity of modifying at least 
that part of the Order which had hurt 
the feelings of many distinguished 
officers. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before the House 
Copies of any Correspondence between Flag Offi- 
cers and the Admiralty relative to the last scheme 
of retirement.” —( The Duke of Somerset.) 


Tae Kant or CAMPERDOWN said, 
there was no objection, on the part of 
the Admiralty, to the production of the 
Correspondence moved for. He should, 
however, ask their Lordships’ indulgence 
whilst he offered a few words in expla- 
nation with reference to the Order which 
had been called in question by the noble 
Duke. He need hardly remind their 
Lordships that any great change in the 
great establishments of the State neces- 
sarily affected some interests and called 
forth a number of dissentients, nor did 
he deny that a considerable number of 
letters had been received by the Ad- 
niralty complaining of the practical 
result of the Order in individual cases. 
He admitted that the Admiralty should 
be prepared to show that a great change 
such as this in the Navy was necessary 
in the interests of the public service, 
and, at the same time, that it had been 
effected with as little injustice or injury 
to the officers affected by it as possible. 
Now, the facts were simply these—On 
the Ist January last, of 780 lieutenants, 
61 were unemployed; of 401 com- 
manders, 246 were unemployed; of 292 
captains, 201 were unemployed; and of 
% flag officers, 81 were unemployed. 
Their Lordships would therefore see 
that the Order was not made before it 
was required. Ever since 1815 our 
Navy lists had been overcrowded, and 
ithad been found necessary, by a series 
of shifts and contrivances, to stave 
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off the evil of that system. When, in 
1860, the principle of retirement by age 
was first proposed and vigorously car- 
ried out by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) himself, it was not extended 
to flag officers; the principle of non- 
service, namely —that after a certain 
time officers should be retired from the 
active list—being applied to commanders 
and lieutenants, but not to the higher 
ranks of officers. In 1864 there was a 
less important change, consisting in a 
not very large reduction in the number 
of officers on the active list. The Order 
of 1866 for the first time ruled that an 
admiral might be retired; but it made © 
an exception which had been repealed 
by the late Order. He would now pass to 
the Order in Council particularly referred 
to by the noble Duke. The first prin- 
ciple which commended that Order to 
the approval of their Lordships was that 
no officer should suffer pecuniary loss 
by its operation. Any officer who did 
not wish to accept the pecuniary terms 
under the new Order could remain under 
the old Order, and would still have all 
the same chances of promotion and 
higher pay which were open to him 
under the previous Order. The next 
principle which formed the basis of the 
new Order was that of sea service. The 
great object of the Board of Admiralty 
was to make such arrangements by re- 
ducing the active list as would keep a 
sufficient staff of officers continually at 
sea, or find them employment whenever 
they applied for it. Under this Order, 
moreover, those officers who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day were in 
the evening of their lives sure of receiv- 
ing a much higher sum as retired pay 
than those who had not served so long 
a period of their lives on active duty. 
In respect to what might be called non- 
service, the Order provided that when a 
lieutenant or commander had been five 
years from sea, a captain seven years 
from sea, or when 10 years had elapsed 
since an admiral had hauled down his 
flag, he must join the retired list. The 
number of admirals on the active list 
was reduced from 85 to 50. Admirals 
who served at the Admiralty would 
count their time there for 10 years ex- 
actly in the same way as any other 
officer; but the time would not count 
as sea service for the aa oe of pre- 
venting a flag officer from being placed 
on the retired list. The most important 
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regulation was that an officer unem- 
pores for 10 years should haul down 
is flag. Now, considering the continual 
reconstruction of the fleet; considering 
also that iron-clads were becoming more 
and more the fashion, and employment 
getting less ; that, should war break out, 
the fighting would be done in a very 
few weeks, instead of an admiral bei 
expected to sail over the sea for sever 
months before anything decisive oc- 
curred, was it unwise that an admiral 
or captain unemployed for 10 years 
should not be allowed to have a com- 
mand? Fifty admirals were a comple- 
ment ample, but not too large; and it 
was intended that they should be young 
and active, and thoroughly fit to com- 
mand a fleet, while so small amount of 
service as had of late years been required 
of flag officers would not continue to be 
the case. The principlefof sea service 
was supported by high authorities, in- 
cluding Sir John Pakington, who, when 
the Order of 1866 was published, com- 
menting on the exceptional treatment of 
Admiralty service, asked why the rule 
of making an officer either serve or re- 
tire should not be uniformly applied. 
He (the Earl of Camperdown) saw no 
reason why the Order should prevent 
flag officers from coming to the Ad- 
miralty. It would rather encourage 
them to join it for five or six years, 
since there would be a probability of their 
then obtaining a command. It was de- 
sirable, too, that officers should passmore 
frequently between the Admiralty and 
the fleet, so as to keep up a communica- 
tion between them. Could there be a 
better way of securing Lords of the Ad- 
miralty who possessed the confidence of 
the Navy than the selection of an officer 
who had lately been at sea, and after a 
few years would return to active em- 
ployment? As to vested rights, it was 
argued that the position of the officers 
who, under the Order of 1866, accepted 
service at the Admiralty ought not to be 
interfered with; but no Order could be 
assed which did not more or less inter- 
ere with existing interests. Up to 1866 
the position of an admiral was unassail- 
able—and they might have urged, as in 
fact they did, that after previous Orders 
they ought to remain on the active list. 
Complaints were made then as now, and 
the flag officers then retired were retired 
on half their actual pay; whereas the pre- 
sent Order treated them more liberally. 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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Sir Frederick Grey and Admiral 
were members of the Board which 
framed the Order of 1866, which did not 
treat individual interests as vested ongg, 
and there was no reason why the priy. 
ciple laid down in that Order should not 
now be further extended. He had a 
strong personal respect for each and 
every one of the officers referred to, and 
he hoped the explanation he was py. 
pared to give of the principles which 
actuated the Board of Admiralty would 
enable their Lordships to judge whe- 
ther those principles were right or 
wrong. He believed that, on the whole, 
the Order commanded the distinct ap. 
proval of the Navy. As to the number 
of lieutenants, there was no fair analogy 
between the circumstances of the Crimean 
War and the present time. What sized 
vessels he be employed 10 years 
hence was uncertain; but nothing like 
the same number of lieutenants could be 
employed as at the time of that war. 
On the noble Duke’s own showing not 
above 100 beyond the present comple- 
ment would in any event be required. 
If, however, it were found that 600 lieu- 
tenants were too small for the efficiency 
of the Navy in a time of great emer- 
gency it would be easy to increase the 
number; and this was better than keep- 
ing in enforced idleness a number of 
young officers, to whom we looked for 
our future captains, commanders, and 
admirals. The Rear Admiral and Vice 
Admiral of the United Kingdom clearly 
— to be officers on the active list, 
and they were so treated, and the cre 
ation of additional good-service pensions 
tenable by officers in retirement would 
prevent any injury to officers now or 
hereafter on the retired list. If after 
the Correspondence had been laid on the 
Table any noble Lord called attention 
to the matter, it would be his duty to 
explain the principles on which the Ad- 
miralty had acted, and it would be for 
their Lordships to judge how far they 
were right. 

Eart GREY: I do not differ from my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Camperdown) 
as to its having been necessary to make 
a considerable change in the regulations 
for promotion and retirement in the 
Navy; on the contrary, I believe thatit 
would have been expedient to make 
even a larger change than has been at 
tempted by the Board of Admiralty, and, 
instead of merely patching up the exist 
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i m of appointing and promoting 
ode par aan to look more deeply into 
its inherent defects, with the view of 
effecting a much more complete reform, 
and adapting the rules of the service to 
the wants of the present time. Nor do 
I join in those complaints which my 
noble Friend expects to be made as to 
the bearing of the new regulations on 
the pecuniary interests of officers—they 
have other grounds of complaint—but I 
am prepared to admit that, so far as their 

iary interests are concerned, the 
arrangement, on the whole, is not an 
unfair one. But I chiefly find fault with 
the measure not on account of the way 
in which it affects individuals, but be- 
cause it seems to me injudicious as re- 
gards the public, and because the 
manner in which it was adopted is 
objectionable. Knowing, as I do, that 
the House is naturally anxious to proceed 
to other and important business, omitting 
all reference to other parts of the recent 
Order in Council, I will only offer to 
your Lordships some remarks on the 
effect of the rules now laid down with 
regard to the advancement and retire- 
ment of flag officers. In the advance- 
ment of officers to flag rank, there are 
two objects in view—first, to create a 


class of officers eligible for high employ- 
ment, and, secondly, to confer on officers 
the reward they have fairly earned by 


their _ services. I think the error 
into which the Admiralty has fallen has 
been that of not bearing in mind that in 
framing the regulations of the service 
these two objects require to be separately 
considered. Some years ago I would 
remind your Lordships that the same 
dificulties which have led to the pro- 
nulgation of the recent Order in Council 
with reference to the naval service, were 
still more strongly felt in the Army, and 
that at the beginning of the Crimean War 
aCommission, of which I had the honour 
of being a Member, was appointed to 
consider what changes ought to be made 
inthe rules as to promotion in the Army 
for the purpose of enlarging the field of 
selection for officers for important com- 
mands. That Commission, which in- 
cluded both several distinguished mili- 
tary officers and gentlemen who had 

ed high offices in the civil adminis- 
tration of the Army, unanimously came 
fo the conclusion, that unless the two 
objects I have mentioned—that namely, 
of providing a sufficiently large class of 
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officers eligible for commands to afford 
a proper field for selection, and that of 
rewarding past services—were separately 
considered it would be impossible to do 
justice both to the public on the one 
hand, and to the officers of the Army on 
the other. The Commission, therefore, 
advised in their Report, that in order to 
extend the field for the selection of officers 
for command, all colonels who had ful- 
filled certain conditions of service should 
be eligible foremployment as general offi- 
cers, without reference to seniority ; and 
that, at the same time, the rules which 
then existed, and by which officers rose re- 
gularly by seniority totherank of generals, 
should continue substantially unaltered. 
This unanimous recommendation of the 
Commission was adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and the effect was, that while the 
just expectations of officers of reward 
for their past services were not interfered 
with, an ample field was opened for the 
selection of officers for actual commands 
from those who were still in the vigour 
of their age. The system thus adopted 
in the Army on the advice of the Com- 
mission has, in my opinion, on the whole 
worked well, though, in consequence of 
some faults of detail in the scheme itself, 
and of still greater faults in the manner 
in which it was applied by the autho- 
rities to whom the discretion of acting 
upon it was entrusted, the stream of 
promotion in the Army is still less rapid 
than would be desirable. But in the 
Navy not only in the present, but in 
previous Orders in Council, a different 

rinciple has been adopted. Flag officers 

ave been divided into those on the 
active and on the retired list; those on 
the active list being considered alone 
eligible not only for employment, but 
also for rising to the highest honorary 
posts in the profession. Officers are also 

laced on the one or the other of these 
ists, not according to their actual fitness 
for employment, nor yet strictly according 
to their claims to reward for their past 
services, but according to arbitrary rules, 
in which these two considerations are 
confounded together. Being on the 
active list does not in the least show 
that an officer is really fit for employ- 
ment; it only shows that he has fulfilled 
certain conditions of service, and that he 
has served within a certain time. The 
new rules would allow an admiral to 
remain on the active list though he had 
become bedridden, and, on the other 
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hand, they would have prevented Lord 
Lyons from being employed in the Cri- 
mean War, in which he served with so 
much advantage to the country, because 
more than 10 years had elapsed since he 
was afloat. Surely an arrangement 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory which 
would have excluded from employment 
a man so eminently fit for it as Lord 
Lyons, and yet provides no security for 
preventing the list of those eligible for 
employment from being crowded with 
officers no longer fit for it. It is not less 
objectionable in its operation in deter- 
mining what officers are to succeed to 
the highest honorary posts in the pro- 
fession. The new Order in Council says 
that no officers shall rise to the posts of 
Admiral of the Fleet or Vice Admiral of 
the United Kingdom unless they are on 
the active list. But, I suppose because 
it was felt that this would inflict an in- 
justice which would be quite intolerable 
on some officers, a proviso is added that 
officers who were in the actual command 
of ships before 1815 should remain on 
the active list. These officers cannot 


now be less than 80 years old. Is there 
any common sense, then, in retaining 
them on the active list? If being Ad- 


miral of the Fleet or Vice Admiral of 
the United Kingdom implied that the 
officers holding these posts were to go to 
sea, it would be simply absurd to provide 
for allowing them to be held by men of 
so advanced an age; but if—as is the 
fact—these are merely honorary appoint- 
ments, look at the injustice which will 
be inflicted by confining them to officers 
on the active list, under the rules now 
laid down. Sir Michael Seymour, whose 
services have been so long and so dis- 
tinguished, including employment in 
two Chinese wars, will be excluded 
because he happens to have passed 
the age at which he must be placed 
on the retired list before a vacancy 
arises, and another officer with, per- 
haps, less than half his claims may 
be appointed to it, merely because 
he has not then attained that 
Being on the active list ought either 
to be taken as indicating the officers 
eligible for employment—and, in that 
case, being retained upon it, should de- 
pend not upon the past services of an 
officer, but on his actual fitness, periodi- 
cally tested—or else it ought to be re- 
garded as a reward for past services, 
and in that case officers ought not to be 
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excluded from it, and thus prevented 
from rising to the highest honorary 
posts in their profession on account of 
not having been employed for a certain 
time. My noble Friend the noble Duke 
has justly pointed out that the operation 
of the rules, as they stand, will be most 
injurious to the public service with re. 
ference to the Board of Admiralty. He 
has told your Lordships that already 
there is a disposition on the part of 
able and experienced officers whose ser. 
vices are needed at the Board to prefer 
serving afloat. Nothing then can be 
more unwise than to give to such offi. 
cers a new motive for reluctance to serve 
at the Admiralty by refusing to allow 
their services at the Board to reckon as 
a qualification for the highest rewards 
of the profession. And I would point 
out to your Lordships that this is directly 
contrary to the policy pursued in the 
Army. I find that by the latest warrant 
regulating promotion in the Army, em- 
ployment in various offices of which the 
duties are purely civil is allowed to 
reckon as well as more strictly military 
service in qualifying colonels to rise to 
be general officers. Thus, the Inspector 
of Clothing and the members of the 
Council of Military Education are al- 
lowed to reckon the time they have 
given to these duties as qualifying them 
for promotion, and most properly—you 
want to induce able men to accept the 
employment and therefore make it cary 
with it a due reward. The duties of 
naval officers on the Board of Admi- 
ralty are far more important and ardu- 
ous than those of the officers I have 
mentioned, and ought not to be dif 
ferently regarded. I cannot conclude 
without adding a few words on the 
manner in which this measure has been 
adopted. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Camperdown) has told us that notwith- 
standing the objections that have been 
taken to this Order in Council it has been 
accepted with satisfaction by the great 
majority of naval officers. I do not 


age. | know where my noble Friend has got 


this information, certainly all that I 
have been able to obtain has been of a 
very opposite character. I am told that 
the oldest officers in the service have 
said that there never was a time within 
their recollection in which there pre 
vailed among their brother officers 9 
general a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
of insecurity. This arose even less from 
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the faults in the Order itself—great as 
they were — than from the manner in 
which it was adopted. My noble Friend 
the noble Duke has pointed out to you 
that before the Order in Council of 1866 
was passed, the scheme of retirement to 
which it was to give effect was laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, and, after 
full opportunity had been given of con- 
sidering it in all its details, a vote in 
approval of it was obtained, and that it 
was not until this had been done, and 
till all who felt themselves aggrieved by 
it had thus been enabled to urge their 
objections to it, that it was formally sub- 
nitted to Her Majesty in Council and 
passed. The Order of the present year, 
on the contrary, was actually passed be- 
fore any authentic statement of its pro- 
visions was given to the public, so that 
no opportunity whatever was given of 
discussing them while this might still 
have been of use. My noble Friend has 
pointed out that this mode of proceed- 
ing is open to great objections; but 
there is one most important circumstance 
connected with it which he has not 
mentioned, and which renders it still 
more deserving of censure. Your Lord- 
ships are aware what is the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty. You know 


that it is composed of a First Lord, 
who for many years has always been a 
civilian, and of Junior Lords, two or 


three of whom are naval officers. Tech- 
nically, all the members of the Board 
have equal power, and every determina- 
tion it comes to must be sanctioned by a 
majority of those present. It has, how- 
ever, always been understood that the 
First Lord being a Cabinet Minister, 
and representing the Government, has a 
night to expect that the junior members 
of the Board, though entitled freely to 
express their opinion on every question 
that may arise, should, as a general rule, 
defer to his judgment. But while the 
supreme authority, and the responsibility 
which this authority carries with it, rests 
with the First Lord, the professional 
members of the Board are justly re- 
garded as having a certain responsi- 
bility for its measures. It is their duty 
totake care that no measures injuriously 
affecting their brother officers or the ge- 
neral interests of the profession shall be 
hastily adopted, and while, in all ordi- 
nary cases after having stated their own 
opinions, they properly defer to that of 

eir Chief, on questions of the highest 
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importance, they ought rather to resign, 
than become parties to decisions to which 
they entertain strong and insurmount- 
able objections. It would not be diffi- 
cult to mention cases in which this view 
of the position of the Junior Lords of 
the Admiralty has been acted upon—a 
remarkable one occurs to my mind of 
a distinguished admiral who left the 
Board, because he could not carry an 
increase in the crews assigned to the 
several classes of ships of war which he 
believed to be indispensable. In this 
respect the position of the Junior Lords 
of the Admiralty does not differ from 
that of the subordinate members of all 
other Departments of the Government. 
An Under Secretary of State, for in- 
stance, does not hesitate in all ordinary 
cases to carry into effect the orders of 
his superior, though they may not be in 
accordance with his own opinion; but it 
is his duty to resign when the Govern- 
ment adopts any measure of very high 
importance in which he feels he cannot 
honestly concur. This was once my own 
case when I felt myself compelled to re- 
sign the Office of Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, though my own 
father was at the head of the Govern- 
ment, because it decided not to adopt so 
large a measure as I believed to be 
necessary for the abolition of colonial 
slavery. In all the Departments of the 
State a necessary and a proper check is 
thus imposed on the Ministers at their 
head, without interfering with their legi- 
timate authority ; but with regard to this 
Order in Council on naval promotions 
and retirement this check has been 
virtually set aside, unless the statements 
made in the other House of Parliament 
and in the newspapers are erroneous. 
It appears from these statements that 
the new scheme of retirement was never 
brought before the Board of Admiralty 
at all; that it was not till after it had 
been formally sanctioned by Her Ma- 
jesty that one, at least, of the naval 
Lords was aware of its provisions, and 
that a strong disapproval of some of 
these provisions has since been expressed 
by more than one of them. The pass- 
ing of an Order in Council so deeply 
affecting the interests of the Navy in a 
manner which has deprived the Naval 
Lords of the Admiralty of their legiti- 
mate opportunity of bringing forward 
their objections to it, has necessarily 
created in the minds of their brother 
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officers who look to them for protection 
from measures unfairly affecting them, 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction and of 
insecurity for the future. 


Motion agreed to. 


IRISH LAND BILL, 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ 
Amendments and Commons’ Reasons 
for disagreeing to some of the Amend- 
ments made ty the Lords, considered 
(according to Order). 

The said Amendments and Reasons 
read by the Clerk. 


Eart GRANVILLE hoped that he 
might be allowed to say a few words as 
to what had passed in the Commons. 
He thought the course taken by the 
other House had, in a great measure, 
justified that taken by their Lordships ; 
because, since a large number of the 
Amendments made by their Lordships 
had been agreed to by the Commons, 
the natural inference was, that their 
Lordships had made improvements in 
the Bill. What the Commons objected 
to agree to were chiefly clauses that had 
excited great difference of opinion in 
their Lordships’ House — matters, per- 
haps, of no very great importance, but 
which savoured too much of giving a 
slight advantage to the landlord at the 
expense of the tenant. The first Motion 
which he had to make was, that their 
Lordships should not insist upon ap 
Amendment made at the instance of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) in the scale of compensation, by 
which £4 was inserted in lieu of £10, 
and £20 in lieu of £30. Such Amend- 
ment, if insisted on, would have the 
effect of refusing compensation to a large 
class of tenants in Ireland. 


Moved, Not to insist on the Amend- 
ments in page 2, lines 31, 32, 83 and 
35, to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed. 


Tar Duxs or RICHMOND said, that 
although he should have preferred the 
scale as altered by their Lordships, he 
did not think it of sufficient importance 
to ask their Lordships to insist upon the 
alteration which they had made. The 
scale of compensation was more a matter 
of detail than of principle, and there 
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must be much difference of opinion ag 
to what particular figure should entitle 
a tenant to compensation. He thought 
this might be a convenient opportunity 
for stating what course he should take 
with reference to the Amendments gene. 
rally. With regard to the alteration that 
had been made by their Lordships by 
substituting 21 years for 31 years as the 
length of lease that should bar the claim 
to compensation, that, again, he consi- 
dered not so much a matter of principle 
as of opinion; and though he still thought 
that 21 years was quite sufficient time to 
enable a tenant to recoup himself, yet 
he did not think that the matter was of 
sufficient importance to ask their Lord- 
ships to insist upon their Amendment, 
That, however, was the limit of the con- 
cessions that he was able to make, He 
found that an Amendment had been in- 
troduced in the House of Commons, after 
the Bill had left that House, limiting the 
right of the landlord to deduct from the 
compensation paid any arrears of rent not 
exceeding three years. To this he de- 
cidedly objected. He thought it perfectly 
fair that where a landlord was called 
upon to make compensation to the te- 
nant, all sums of money that were pro- 
erly due to him from the tenant should 
5 taken into consideration; but the 
Amendment made by the House of Com- 
mons would prevent this. The landlord 
might have to pay the tenant compen- 
sation amounting to four years’ rent, 
and yet he could not recoup himself to 
the extent of more than three years’ 
rent, although more were due. Now, 
this was quite unjust, and therefore he 
would advise their Lordships not to as- 
sent to it. The next point regarded con- 
acre ; as to that there had been an 
ment between both sides of the House 
as to the words to be adopted; and 
nothing could be more straightforward 
than the conduct of the Government 
upon this point. They said that they 
would not alter the words unless there 
was a strong opinion to the contrary ex- 
pressed in the other House. The House 
of Commons took what he considered 4 
most extraordinary course, and entirely 
altered what had been previously agreed 
on, and in so doing had, he thought, 
made nonsense of the matter. At the 
same time, he would assent to some of 
the alterations which had been made in 
reference to con-acre. As to permissive 
registration of improvements, he must 
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ask their Lordships to restore the clause 
to the terms in which it had been agreed 
to by their Lordships. The only other 
Amendment of importance which he 
should ask their Lordships to disagree 
with was, that by which it was provided 
that non-payment of rent should not be 
deemed a disturbance if the Court should 
decide, on special grounds, that it ought 
not to be so considered.. He must ask 
their Lordships to insist on the present 
Amendment. 


On Question, Whether to. insist? Re- 
solved in the Negative. 


Commons’ Amendment to insert in 

3, line 13, after (‘‘rent”) the 

words (‘‘not exceeding three years’ 
rent”) disagreed to. 


Commons’ Amendment, relating to the 
provision respecting conacre amended, 
and agreed to. 


Then it was moved not to insist on 
the Amendment in page 4, line 1, to 
which the Commons have disagreed— 
namely, to leave out (‘‘ twenty-one’’) 
and insert (‘‘ thirty-one’). 


On Question, Whether to insist? Re- 
solved in the Negative. 


‘ Commons’ Amendments in clause re- 
lating to presumption of improvements 
agreed to. 


Clause ‘‘ A,” (Permissive registration 
of improvements). 

Kart GRANVILLE recommended 
that their Lordships agree to the Com- 
mons’ Amendments in the clause. As 
the clause now stood, any landlord and 
tenant who cy be desirous of preserv- 
ing evidence of any improvements made 
by themselves or either of them, or by 
their or either of their predecessors in 
title, before or after the passing of this 
Bill, might jointly at any time file a 
schedule in the Landed Estates Court, 
specifying such improvements and claim- 

the same accordingly, and such 
schedule so filed should be evidence that 
such improvements were made as therein 
described. He thought the latter part 
of the clause could have no effect but to 
promote litigation. , 

Lorp CAIRNS hoped that whatever 
shape the clause might take, it would 
not become law in its present form. The 
case supposed by the clause was one in 
which the landlord and tenant were 
agreed as to who made the improve- 
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ments—and one might have supposed 
that that was all that was necessary ; 
yet it provided that they should jointly 
proceed to Dublin and incur the expenses 
of employing professional advisers to 
preparea schedule. Tho matter did not 
end there, because the schedule was to 
be filed in the Landed Estates Court. 
The clause stated that the document so 
filed should be evidence of the con- 
tract. It would not be evidence; but it 
would be the contract itself. He regretted 
that there was not known to the law of 
England and Ireland what was known 
to the law of Scotland—namely, a “ de- 
clarator’’—by means of which questions 
of fact were so settled that there could 
be no dispute about them at a future 
time. This clause, as altered by the 
House of Commons, would not do that. 
It provided for registration only in cases 
where the landlord and tenant jointly 
wished for it, and agreed in the con- 
tract which was to be registered. The 
landlord who made improvements could 
not by himself register them, so that the 
question of fact would be settled for all 
time. How many lawsuits they would 
prevent in future by having some record 
made of improvements while there was 
some person alive to speak to the facts! 
The danger was in allowing things to 
drift along in uncertainty till a future 
time without having some record now 
which would avert future litigation. 
Lorp O’HAGAN said, he did not like 
the clause at all. He thought the ori- 
ginal position taken by the Government 
in that House was the true one—namely, 
to resist that clause altogether. When 
it was first introduced it was prospec- 
tive only, and in that form he should 
have had no objection to it. But it had 
been made retrospective, and in that 
form he had the strongest objection to it. 
There were thousands of tenancies in 
Ireland where improvements were at this 
moment going on; and if all at once, 
when that Billcame into operation, it was 
made a matter notof choice, but of neces- 
sity for every landlordand every tenantto 
register immediately and challenge his 
tenant or his landlord, as the case might 
be, in respect to the right to improve- 
ments, they would precipitate the result 
which it had been predicted would flow 
from that measure—but predicted, he 
trusted, erroneously—thatit would be the 
fruitful parent of litigation; whereas it 
was most desirable that the measure 
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should commence its operation in Ireland 
amid circumstances of mutual kindliness 
and good-will between landlord and 
tenant. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
they ought to discourage litigation not 
only at present, but in [the immediate 
future. Ve knew the case of a landlord 
in the South of Ireland who had spent 
£50,000 in improving his property, and 
he had no evidence of the improvements 
except the memory of the people among 
whom they were made. Those persons 
were dying out, and in a few years the 
landlord might have no evidence what- 
ever to prove that he had made the im- 
provements, and he might be called upon 
to pay his tenant for having made them. 
But if that clause were passed, as their 
Lordships had agreed to it, he could go 
into Court and register his improvements 
at once. If their Lordships did not ad- 
here to that clause they would practically 
compel the landlord, where there had 
been large improvements effected, to 
evict his tenants in order to have the 
question of the authorship of those im- 
provements immediately tried. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) had been over severe as 
to the legal knowledge of the Commons 
as displayed in this clause. It should be 
remembered the other House was not 
wholly without professional assistance 
on either side when it considered that 
matter; and while he agreed with the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland that it 
would have been better not to have the 
clause at all, still, if they were to have 
it, he saw the use of having it in the 
form in which the other House had sent 
it up to their Lordships. The Amend- 
ments of the Commons were very good 
indeed, because they invited no litiga- 
tion, but allowed both parties to register 
together. If there was any advantage 
in the thing at all it was in letting the 
parties, when they were perfectly agreed, 
go into Court, and record that about 
which there was no dispute. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND asked 
why, if they were quite agreed, the par- 
ties should go into Court at all? ) 
supposition was that the landlord and 
the tenant together drew up a paper 
respecting the improvements made partly 
by the one and partly by the other; and 
that paper would be kept in the land- 
lord’s office ; and, being agreed to by 
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both parties, they would not want to 
into bourt. The clause, as passed iy 
their Lordships, would be useful in pro. 
viding for a register of improvements, 
which would be evidence at any future 
time; but as the clause came up from 
the other House it was perfectly useless, 
and ought not, therefore, to form part of 
the Bill. He would move to disagree to 
the Amendment made by the Commons 
in Clause A. 


On Question ? agreed to. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in page 8, line8, 
recommended their Lordships not to in- 
sist on the Amendment for leaving out 
from “landlord” to ‘‘and”’ in Clause 8, 
relative to disturbance. His object was 
to try to restore that provision in the 
measure to the form in which it origi- 
nally came up to their Lordships. Being 
all agreed that the tenant should be 
compensated for his past improvements, 
he hoped their Lordships would not in- 
sist on their Amendment, the effect of 
which would be that where the rent of 
a tenant had been so exorbitantly raised 
that he could not reasonably pay it, he 
would be debarred from those claims for 
past improvements which, in ordinary 
cases, he would be entitled to receive. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
if they restored the clause to the form 
in which it had come up from the Com- 
mons, it would lead to very bad results, 
One man would complain that the season 
was bad, and, therefore, he could not 
pay his rent. Another would plead that 
his cattle had died ; another that his pe- 
cuniary circumstances had been reduced 
to a very low ebb, in consequence of ill- 
ness among his family. These points 
would be raised all over Ireland, and 
would be taken before those 33 assist- 
ant barristers, who might all form dif 
ferent opinions as to what were or were 
not special grounds. They were told 
that this Bill was to bring peace to Ire 
land; but he could not conceive anything 
more likely to produce the contrary effect 
than what was now proposed. ‘The 
clause as their Lordships had amended 
it on a former occasion was very much 
better. In a variety of instances, great 
injustice might’ ensue from retaining the 
words. ‘ 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, if the chair 
men of quarter sessions were not Ca 
pable of determining what “ special 
grounds” of this kind were, they were 
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searcely capable of determining other 
very large points upon which they had 
an entire discretion. The question was, 
whether there was not something in the 
circumstances of Ireland to justify this 
roposal ? It was intended to refer to 
two classes of cases merely — one in 
which the tenantry under some excep- 
tional landlords had been kept in a state 
of coercion, owing to a system of long 
arrears, extending sometimes to 10 and 
15 years; the other in which the rents, 
altogether exorbitant, had been im- 
under circumstances of oppression. 
Pad, therefore, been thought well to 
give the Court the power of softening 
the oppression under which these tenants 
laboured not in cases of penalty for 
non-performance of any particular con- 
tract, but of absolute forfeiture. Some 
such provision was the more necessary 
since their Lordships had introduced the 
Amendment with regard to subletting, 
subdivision, bankruptcy, and insol- 
vency. 

Lorn. CAIRNS said, his objection to 
the proposal of the Government was that 
it was at variance with the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill from beginning to end. 
That principle was, that the right to 
compensation on the part of the tenant 
should be correlative with the perform- 
ance of his contract, and that the tenant 
who had broken the contract and had 
been removed on that account should not 
be allowed to say that he had been ca- 
priciously disturbed. They had already 
provided that, as a general rule, eviction 
for non-payment of rent should not be a 
disturbance; but the House of Com- 
mons had introduced the qualification, 
unless the Court decided that it ought 
on special grounds to be so deemed. 
That was as much as to say that anyone 
of the 33 assistant barristers might, 
upon special grounds laid down by him- 
self, decide that eviction for non-payment 
of rent wasadisturbance. The assistant 
barrister might say—‘‘ Parliament has 
left it to me to determine what are spe- 
tial grounds. Well, this is a bad year, 
and I will decide that to be special 
grounds.” But then it might be said 
there was the Court of Appeal. Sup- 
pose the case came before that Court, the 

udge of Appeal might say—“ Parlia- 
ment has not given me any directions to 
guide meas to what are special grounds ;” 
and thus one Judge might Fecide one 
way and another another. The noble 
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and learned Lord (Lord O’Hagan) had 
said there were only two classes of 
cases which would form special grounds, 
Well, he had himself said from the be- 
ginning if these were the only cases, 
would Her Majesty’s Government put 
them on the face of the clause? He 
offered that challenge to the Govern- 
ment. Would they put on the face of 
the clause that eviction for non-payment 
of rent should not be deemed a disturb- 
ance unless upon the ground that the 
Court thought the rent manifestly exor- 
bitant? He did not say he should vote 
for the clause if they did; but perhaps 
their Lordships might be induced to do 
so. Anything more contrary to principle 
than the proposal of the Government 
he could not imagine. It amounted to 
this—that a tenant was to be allowed to 
drive away all competitors by promising 
to pay a particular rent, and then when 
he came to be evicted for non-payment 
he was not to be obliged to give up the 
holding unless the landlord paid him a 
certain number of years’ compensation. 
Another objection was the uncertainty 
this proposal would create. The only 
sound principle was to let the landlord 
and tenant know before they came into 
Court what they had to expect. If it 
were to be a matter of doubt whether 
the Court would or would not hold that 
there was a disturbance in any particular 
case, a landlord who came to an issue 
with his tenant would not know on what 
principle the compensation was to be as- 
sessed, and the consequence might be 
that a small landlord would be ruined. 
He trusted their Lordships would adhere 
to their Amendment. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY con- 
sidered that it would be an enormous 
breach of faith if this country interfered 
with those who had purchased property 
under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
They had bought im the cheapest mar- 
ket, and they were selling in the dearest 
by getting the highest possible rents for 
the farms they had at their disposal. 
their Lordships now thought the land- 
lords had too much for their investment, 
and proposed to take off 10 or 20 per 
cent, they would be doing that for which 
they blamed Spain or Mexico, and people 
would not be induced to buy such pro- 
perty in future. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
understand why a man who purchased a 
quarter of a century ago was to be in a 
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better position than one who had been 
in possession of an estate for 300 years, 
and had up to this time a legal right to 
all improvements, whether made by him- 
self or his tenants. Words of strong 
indignation were inconsistent with what’ 
had been said on both sides of the House 
about the justice of giving compensation 
for improvements. 

Lorp CAIRNS admitted that moral 
justice required that when a tenant had 
made improvements he ought not to be 
deprived of them; but there was no 
moral justice in enabling a tenant to 
break his contract. 


Question put, Whether to insist on 
the said Amendment? Resolved in the 
Affirmative. 

Then it was moved to insist on the 
Proviso to Clause 8, to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed—namely, 

“ That in case of the determination of a tenancy 
by ejectment for non-payment of rent, the Court 
may treat such ejectment as disturbance if the 
arrears did not wholly accrue within the three 
previous years, and if any earlier arrear remained 


due from the tenant at the time of commencing 
the ejectment.” 


Question put, Whether to insist on 
the said Proviso? Resolved in the 
Affirmative. 

Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords disagreeing 
to some of the said amendments : The Committee 
to meet forthwith: Report from the Committee 
of the reasons ; read, and agreed to; and a mes- 
sage sent to the Commons to return the said Bill, 
with amendments and reasons. 


TRANSFER OF GAMBIA TO THE 
FRENCH.—QUESTION, 


Tux Duxz or MANCHESTER rose to 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies respecting the proposal 
to transfer the Settlement of the Gambia 
to the French. The transaction to which 
his Question referred was a subject of 
serious importance, as it appeared to 
him to involve the undue exercise of the 
Prerogative of the Crown. He under- 
stood that it was intended to hand over 
a part of the British dominions to the 
Emperor of the French on this day 
month. He hoped this was not the case, 
for if the sad events which the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) had said we must antici- 
pate were about to occur, it seemed to 
him that we could not, without a breach 
of neutrality, hand over a seaport of 
great capacity, and advantageously situ- 
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ated for a coaling station, to a nation 
which was at war with one of our allies, 
The Gambia Settlement was no burden 
to us, and in the event of war it would 
be of very great importance. It hada 
river without a bar, was completely land. 
locked, and might be used as a coali 

station. Ifthe French thought it desir. 
able to obtain it, it must be equally de. 
sirable for us to keep it. In addition to 


that, he thought we ought not to transfer 


the inhabitants of the territory to an. 
other Power without their consent, 
Again, in his opinion, the Government 
ought not to diminish the British terz- 
tories without the sanction of Parliament; 
and he thought that our distant posses- 
sions ought also to be consulted on the 
question of transferring so important a 
coaling station as the Gambia. The in- 
habitants of the country were decidedly 
opposed to the contemplated transfer— 
indeed, he was informed that 600 of the 
coloured inhabitants had of their own 
motion, without instigation on the part 
of any Englishman, signed a Petition 
which had been sent to the Colonial 
Office, protesting against being handed 
over to France. The charge for the pay- 
ment of English officials in the settle. 
ment was £10,000 a year, and a sum of 
£2,000 was paid for pensions. Its re 
venue more than covered its expenses, 
and it was estimated that there would be 
a surplus revenue this year of £7,000; 
and he believed the Colony already had 
some money invested in New Zealand 
Bonds, by direction of the Government, 
The inhabitants were strongly in favour 
of the territory being maintained as a 
British settlement, instead of being 
handed over to France; for it was of 
great importance as regards their trade 
that they should not be under the autho- 
rity of the French, who had driven away 
English trade from every part of that 
coast which they occupied. It might, 

erhaps, be urged that our trade on the 
West Coast of Africa was not on the it- 


crease; but it certainly was not decreas- 


ing at this particular part of the coast. 
The Gambia was the best river on the 
Western Coast of Africa, and might beof 
very great use to us in the caso of & 
naval war if we retained it in our hands, 
and he hoped the Government would not 
on any account give up so importanta 
position to France or to any other cout 
try. He was the more anxious on 

head because he feared the projected 
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transfor might be the first step towards 
abandoning our Colonies. In conclusion, 
he asked the noble Earl to give the 
House some account of what had been 
ne. 
ota, GRANVILLE: I can readily 
answer the noble Duke as to the alleged 
undue exercise of the Royal Prerogative, 
because at the beginning of the negoti- 
ations with the French we distinctly 
stated to them that nothing could be 
completed without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. As I was chiefly concerned in the 
matter, my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) has requested me to say that 
when the matter comes before Parlia- 
ment for discussion you will find it ex- 
cessively difficult to show what advan- 
tage is gained by this country by retain- 
ing possession of this settlement. No 
doubt, many years ago, when there was 
a profitable slave trade going on, we 
might have had an interest in it of a 
particular sort; and at a later period, 
when we were exerting ourselves to sup- 
press the slave trade, we also had an in- 
terest in keeping the settlement ; but as 
there is not a slave trade at present, and 
it is extremely improbable that it will 
ever again revive—and even if it should 
the French would be as anxious to re- 
press it as we are—that reason entirely 
vanishes. The noble Duke says, how- 
ever, that the place will be very advan- 
tageous in the event of war. I am sorry 
to say that this point was entirely left 
out of consideration by me while I was 
conducting the negotiations, for I cannot 
conceive what use Gambia could be in 
time of war, unless our seamen were 
seized with an unusual whim to run 
away and hide themselves from the rest 
ofthe world. With regard to the trade 
of the settlement also, I think the noble 
Duke has been most strangely misin- 
formed. The trade has steadily fallen 
off, and the revenue with it. Last year 
there was a deficiency, and I cannot be- 
lieve in the great surplus which the noble 
Duke has promised us this year. The 
trade of the French has been increasing 
steadily, while ours has been as steadily 
diminishing. The trade is of a kind 
which better suits the French than our- 
slves—chiefly consisting in palm oil 
and ivory—and there seems no reason 
why they should not prosecute it under 
er own management. The number of 
on and their tonnage belonging to the 
ony is ridiculously small for a great 
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maritime country such as this. There 
are not more than 30 or 40 European 
subjects at the settlement, and there is 
no use in sending out official servants 
of the Crown to so deleterious a climate, 
and where they are exposed to all kinds 
of demoralization. The climate is such 
that the mortality produced by it among 
our representatives there has been 
greater than similar unfortunate occur- 
rences in any other Colony ; and while I 
was at the Colonial Office there was 
more trouble in settling the quarrels be- 
tween different officials there than in 
transacting all the business of the Colony. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
burden of proving that retaining the 
Colony will contributein any degree to our 
prestige or trade rests with those who 
wish to keep it. It is very remarkable that 
our exports, which have been as high as 
£75,000, were last year only £25,000; 
while the exports from the African set- 
tlement, where there is no European Go- 
vernment at all, amount to £600,000. 
The noble Duke spoke of the wishes of 
the inhabitants, and remarked that they 
were all natives who had petitioned and 
showed a high class of education for such 
people. It is very remarkable, how- 
ever, that they appear to have almost all 
written the same handwriting, and I am 
told that the getting up of the Petition 
was intrusted to a very respectable man 
who keeps a grog shop. I cannot, there- 
fore, regard the Petition as entirely con- 
clusive evidence upon any point. While 
the Colony woult be of great advantage 
to the French in connection with their 
flourishing Oolony of Senegal, I think it 
is no exaggeration to say that Gambia is 
to our country an absolute burden with- 
out any redeeming characteristics. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
hoped the Government would lay upon 
the Table of the House such Papers re- 
lating to the trade and revenue of the 
settlement and to the terms of the pro- 
posed cession as would give their Lord- 
ships full information upon the subject 
when they came to discuss it. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
such Papers would be laid upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at half-past 
Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 15th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrezr — Report— 
Local Taxation. [No. 353.] 

Suprty—considered in Committee—C1vin Szr- 
vicE EstimaTES—R.P. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to put a 
Question to Her Majesty’s Government 
not dissimilar to that which I addressed 
to them yesterday, though perhaps of a 
more specific character. I will not con- 
clude with a Motion, because I am at all 
times desirous to maintain the estab- 
lished custom of business. I think, 
moreover, it will be quite possible for 
me to bring my inquiry within the legi- 
timate limits of a Parliamentary Ques- 
tion, and I am sure that if from want of 
skill I unwillingly pass for a moment 
those limits, the House will place a 
liberal interpretation upon our regula- 
tions, considering the gravity of the sub- 
ject which has induced me to put the 
Question. I am the less disposed to 
think I may not perform what I intend 
within the limits of a Question because 
I rise at this moment not to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government, but, on the 
contrary, if it be not presumption in me 
to say so, to endeavour to assist and sup- 
port them at a moment of extreme diffi- 
culty. The Question I am going to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman is this— 
Whether he can inform Parliament what, 
in his opinion, is the cause of the pre- 
sent disturbed state of Europe? It 
seems to me that the time has arrived 
when that Question is strictly legitimate. 
There have been two causes mentioned 
by public rumour for this unhappy state 
of affairs. One alleged cause has been 
that a German Prince has been a candi- 
date for the vacant throne of Spain. I 
dismiss that subject altogether, as not an 
element of the Question I am addressing 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
advert to it only to render that Question 
more perspicuous. I cannot induce 
myself to believe that in the 19th cen- 
tury, with its extended sympathies and 
its elevating tendencies, anything so de- 
grading and so barbarous can occur as a 
War of Succession. I may also remark, 
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in passing, that we have had an authori. 
tative statement very recently from the 
Minister of France which at once dig. 
poses of the pretext that any pretensions 
of a German Prince to the Crown of 
Spain can be the cause of the present 
state of affairs. But, Sir, there is, ip 
public rumour at least, another caugg 
alleged, and it is with regard to that | 
wish to make an inquiry of Her Mg. 
jesty’s Government. It is said that be. 
tween these two allies of Her Majesty, 
between whom this unhappy miscon- 
ception seems suddenly to have arisen, 
there have been for a long time many 
causes of misunderstanding, much jea- 
lousy and distrust, and many difficulties 
as to their mutual relations, or their re- 
lations with other countries of Europe, 
which have been left open and unsettled, 
and that suddenly there has been a rego. 
lution in some quarters to bring about a 
precipitate settlement of those questions, 
Now, Sir, what I would venture to observe 
is this—If there be any truth in this 
statement, any foundation for the cir- 
cumstances I allege, the cause of con- 
troversy between those allies of Her 
Majesty is purely a diplomatic cause, 
It “ not arisen from an invasion of 
each other’s territory or from any out 
rage which has been committed against 
the national honour of either throne; 
but it is purely a diplomatic question, and 
the causes must have existed for some 
time. What I wish to bring before the 
consideration of the Government and of 
the House of Commons as the foundation 
of the Question which I am going to 

refer is this—that both these powerful 
States between whom this misunder- 
standing has arisen have, and have 
within a very short time, within only 4 
few years, solicited the advice and prayed 
for the influence of Her Majesty to be 
exercised on their behalf. They have 
done more than that; they have im 
duced Her Majesty to enter into en- 
gagements, and even perilous engage 
ments, with a view of furthering ther 
interests, securing the peace of Europe, 
and giving them the opportunity, the 
happy opportunity, of terminating all 
the questions of dissidence betweet 
them. Sir, under these circumstances! 
must express my opinion that, whatever 
may be the political competence of 
France or Prussia to declare and cary 
on war—and no one can question that— 
I say that, under these circumstances 
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which I have recalled to the memory of 
Parliament, neither France nor Prussia 
has a moral right to enter into any war 
without fully and really consulting Great 
Britain, to whose Sovereign a few years 
ago they appealed to exercise her influ- 
ence, ‘and even to enter into engage- 
ments, in order to preserve the peace 
between them. What I want to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government is 
whether, in the representations they 
have made to the Courts of the Tuile- 
ries and of Berlin, this view of the 
case by England has been fairly put 
before them ? I make no doubt that the 
usual representations which at so critical 
atime would be made by the authority 
of England have been preferred; but 
wo have arrived at a moment when it is 
not sufficient to dilate upon the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace, when 
it is not sufficient to dwell upon the ab- 
stract principles which ought to induce 
any State that meditates disturbing the 
general peace to appeal to the comity of 
nations. That, to my mind, is not suffi- 
cient now. I do not for a moment wish 
the House to suppose from the tone in 
which I express myself that I doubt that 
Her Majesty’s Government have fulfilled 
the task I describe; but its public an- 
nouncement would, I think, have a bene- 
ficial effect upon Europe at the present 
moment. I say it is the duty of the 
Government—which I trust and believe 
they have performed—to bring before 
the consideration both of France and of 
Prussia the peculiar claims which Great 
Britain has at this moment upon their 
confidence, upon their trust, and for a 
reasonable deference to her counsels. I 
wish, therefore, to know from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whether they have 
urged this view of the case on the Courts 
of France and Prussia—whether they 
have reminded them of the great sacri- 
fices and of the great exertions which at 
their request and instigation only a short 
time ago the Queen of England made in 
order to advance their interests, secure 
the peace of Europe, and give them an 
honourable opportunity of terminating 
their differences? That isthe Question, 
an answer to which I shall be glad to 
receive from Her Majesty’s Government. 
Iwill only venture, before I sit down, to 
express my individual opinion that the 
ruler of any country who at this time 
disturbs the peace of Europe incurs the 
gravest political and moral responsibility 
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that can ever fall to the lot of man. I 
hear, Sir, superficial remarks made about 
military surprises, the capture of capi- 
tals, and the brilliancy and celerity with 
which certain results may be brought 
about. Sir, these are events of a by- 
gone age. In the last century such 
melodramatic catastrophes were frequent 
and effective—we live in an age ani- 
mated by a very different spirit. The 
fate of a great country like France or 
Prussia cannot be ultimately affected by 
such incidents; and the Sovereign who 
trusts to them will find at the moment of 
action that he has to encounter, wher- 
ever he may be placed, a more powerful 
force than any military array, and that 
is the outraged opinion of an en- 
lightened world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not for 
me to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
over the whole of his remarks, for he, I 
am sure, will agree with me when I say 
that at this particular moment he, in 
common with all other Members of this 
House, enjoys a freedom which does not 
belong to the Advisers of the Crown. 
At the same time, adverting to the im- 
pressive words with which he closed his 
speech, I must say that it is the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, as it ap- 
pears to be his opinion, that there is 
nothing in the circumstances, nothing in 
the differences which have lately ap- 
peared, which will justify, in the judg- 
ment and conscience of the world, a 
breach of the general peace. With re- 
spect to the Questions the right hon. 
Gentleman has put to me, they are, as I 
understand them, these two—He asks 
whether I can inform Parliament what, 
in the opinion of the Government, is the 
cause of the present disturbed state of 
Europe? I think, Sir, for the sake of 
those who have official responsibility, and 
of those who have the duties in relation 
to Foreign Powers which official respon- 
sibility entails, it would be better that I 
should avoid reference at the present 
moment to any causes which may have 
contributed to bring about the present 
menacing state of affairs other than those 
which have appeared. The right hon. 
Gentleman has also asked me whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have made it 
part of their care to bring before the two 
great States, now engaged in communi- 
cations that appear to be very proximate 
to hostilities, the peculiar claims of Great 
Britain to be heard in regard to their 
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disputes, and to have the recognition of 
her title to offer friendly advice with 
a view to friendly settlement. I am 
bound to say neither of these two States 
has, in the present instance, shown the 
slightest disposition to impatience at the 
representations of Great Britain, or the 
slightest indisposition to allow her to 
exercise whatever title to friendly inter- 
vention may belong to her, or has put 
upon us the necessity of resorting to 
arguments drawn from any special junc- 
ture in former affairs for the purpose of 
making good that right on our part. 
But, Sir, I may say that that title to 
friendly offices, on the part of any one 
State of the civilized world towards any 
other State, really has been placed upon 
a foundation in Public Law by a great 
European act of recent times, which does 
not admit of its being brought into dis- 
pute. I refer, of course, to that Protocol 
of the Conference at Paris in 1856, 
whereby it was recognized, in the most 
solemn manner, at an assemblage of the 
representatives of all the Great Powers 
of Europe, to be the duty of each of those 
Powers, at least. as a general rule, in 
case, unhappily, of controversy arising 
with a neighbour, to submit that contro- 


versy to some friendly adjudication be- 
fore having resort to the last, melancholy, 


and horrible extremity of arms. With 
respect, therefore, to the Questions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, these are the 
answers I shall give to them. With 
respect to the actual state of affairs, I 
have no decisive intelligence to com- 
municate to the House; but I am sorry 
to say the course of the communications 
and transactions thus far between the 
two Great Powers concerned has not 
been, on the whole, favourable. The 
point, however, is now very near at hand 
at which things must take a decisive 
course in favour of either peace or war. 
Any functions which we can discharge, 
any offices we can render, are neces- 
sarily limited; but I have the hope that 
when the time comes, and probably it 
must very soon arrive, at which it will be 
our duty to explain in detail that which 
it is now no less our duty to withhold, 
the House may be of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government hare not fallen 
short of the obligations incumbent on 
the representatives of England, and like- 
wise have not gone beyond them. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I merely wish 
to say, in a few words, that I believe it 
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is impossible for any of us, howeyey 
strongly we may feel on this subject, t 
exaggerate the difficulty, the delicacy, 
and the responsibility of the position of 
the Ministry. Possessing, as they do, 
the full confidence of the House, it ig 
impossible for us—[‘‘ Order! ’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) put a Question to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, which has been 
answered. If a Debate is to arise it 
cannot go on without a Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I will not do 
that which I might do; but I will only 
express my regret that, as the subject 
has been so largely gone into by the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire and 
by the First Minister of the Crown, it has 
not been introduced in such a way as to 
enable others to speak on the subject. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he rose to express a deep sense of obli- 
gation—[ ‘‘ Order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to 
point out to the hon. Member that, after 
what has just passed, and after the 
withdrawal of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman), it would be impossible, 
without unfairness to that right hon. 
Gentleman, to allow a debate to arise. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT: I 
will conclude with a Motion. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I must ap- 
peal to the hon. Gentleman not to per- 
sist in speaking, seeing the injustice it 
would be to the right hon. Gentleman 
who consented to withdraw. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
that as the feeling of the House against 
the course he proposed to take was evi- 
dently very strong, he would not persist 
in it; but he had thought his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Horsman) would probably second his 
Motion. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he rose to 
ask a Question of, or make a suggestion 
to, the Secretary to the Treasury. 
hon. Members were—say, at Liverpool— 
every two hours they would receive tele- 
grams from all parts of Europe; but at- 
tending the House of Commons, and 
rendering what service they could to the 
country, they were cut off from this in- 
telligence. Would it not be possible to 
have arrangements made by which they 
might see telegrams every two hours, as 
they would if they were in the country? 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.” 


ASSESSED DUTY ON MALE SERVANTS 
—ERRAND BOYS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mz. BOURKE said, he rose to call 
attention to the hardship which would 
result to small tradesmen, errand-boys, 
and apprentices in consequence of the 
construction placed upon the Act 32 & 33 
Viet. c. 14, by the authorities of Inland 
Revenue, who required the payment of 
the assessed duty of 15s. for a male ser- 
vant if any domestic work were done by 
anerrand-boy, &c. The subject appeared 
tobe a very small one; but, from the 
number of communications he had re- 
ceived, it was one which affected a great 
number of the industrious subjects of 
Her Majesty, and about which there 
was very widespread dissatisfaction. The 
question arose upon the interpretation 
of the two words ‘‘male servant” in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act. 
Hitherto it had not been the habit to 
include in that category for the purposes 
of taxation errand-boys who were em- 
ployed by tradesmen to carry messages 
in the conduct of their business, and who 
were incidentally employed also in per- 
forming trifling menial offices of a do- 
mestic character in the houses of small 
tradesmen. But this immunity from 
taxation was no longer to continue, and 
in the borough he represented (King’s 
lynn) a notice to that effect had been 
sent round. It was quite possible that 
this interpretation put upon the words 
by the Inland Revenue was correct; but 
surely this was a case in which the de- 
partmental authorities might be told 
that the words ‘‘ male servant” were to 
be construed liberally ; that it was not 
intended by Parliament that any little 
wretched errand-boy earning about two 
or three shillings a week should be 
taxed in the same way as a butler or 
groom of the chambers in a palatial 
establishment. He very much feared 
that this tax would fall upon the poor 
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couragement to persons to employ these 
boys, which was very often p med from 
charitable motives as well as from 
motives of convenience. A tradesman, 
particularly in small towns, would tak 
a boy into his house and keep and teach 
him; much good was thus done to the 
boy, and he was in this way started in 
life, and so rescued in many instances 
from the perils of the streets and from 
bad company. The practice was one 
which, on public grounds, ought to be 
encouraged, and which he thought ought 
to be regarded as a social and public 
advantage. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
admitted that the boys referred to were 
not previously subject to taxation ; and, 
if this were so, some explanation was 
required of the tax being imposed now, 
because it was most distinctly stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
clearly understood by the House, that 
whatever alterations were made in the 
assessed taxes last year, no new taxes 
were to be imposed, and no new inter- 
pretations of the law were to be intro- 
duced. It would be far better to waive 
any extreme rights which the Revenue 
Department might have to these duties, 
and to re-enact the law with such modi- 
fications as might seem desirable, than 
to create a sense of injustice among 
those who were called on to pay the 
duties. 

Mr. O. 8. READ said, that this was 
not the only instance in which some new 
interpretation had been put upon the 
law by the Excise Office. Tradesmen 
who placed on their circulars the arms 
of the city where they resided were 
charged for the duty on armorial bear- 
ings; and he had heard of the case of 
a farmer who lent a dozen of his horses 
to bring a lifeboat ashore, and who re- 
ceived two guineas from the society as a 
gratuity for the service, being surcharged 
for the whole of the horses on the 
ground that they were not exclusively 
used for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he could not 
undertake to say that the Government 
would not place any interpretation on 


ithe statute of last Session which they 


might be advised was proper and legal, 


boys, and a deduction would be made | simply on the gronnd that different in- 
from their wages equivalent to the tax. | terpretations might have been put on it 


That would be a result which the House | in various localities. 


All he could say 


Would not desire. But, even if that was was that they would be perfectly ready 


not so, the tax would operate as a dis- 


| 


to consider each case of doubtful con- 
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struction which might arise, and they 
would not desire to put a pettifogging 
interpretation on the Act. An errand- 

oy was not a servant, though he be- 
came one if he performed domestic du- 
ties ; but in case those duties were of a 
trifling and irregular description, the 
Department might not feel bound to 
impose the tax. 


SETTLEMENT OF GAMBIA. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to call 
attention to the supposed preparations 
for transferring the Gdlony of the Gambia 
to France. He thought that the Govern- 
ment would pause before agreeing to 
any such cession when they learnt that 
20,000 inhabitants of that Colony, being 
subjects of the Crown, were exceedingly 
averse to being transferred to the domi- 
nion of France. From what fell from 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
the other day it might be supposed that 
the number of the colonists in Gambia 
was not sufficient to give any importance 
to the proceeding in question, and he, 
therefore, wished to state that, although 
no very large tract of country in Gambia 
was in British possession, yet what this 
country held there was an extremely 
valuable possession. The Gambia was 
a fine river on the West Coast of Africa, 
navigable for 400 miles, and accessible 
for 200 miles of its course to vessels of 
the largest tonnage. It had been in 
English possession since 1664, with the 
exception of a short interval, when, after 
being captured, it was held by the French 
from 1702 to 1709. The River Gambia 
was within 10 days’ steam of England, 
and though for four months the climate 
was unhealthy for Europeans, the white 
man could live there for the remaining 
eight months of the year as comfort- 
ably as on any spot within the tropics. 
He had been informed by some gentle- 
men belonging to the Colony, and who 
were now in this country, that the num- 
ber of whites in the Colony was 160, 
though the Under Secretary for the Oo- 
lonies had stated that the number was 
confined to 39 males and eight females. 
The number of half-castes was 1,500, of 
liberated Africans 3,000, of blacks 15,000 
—making the total population about 
20,000, of whom above half were Chris- 
tian. The education of these people, 
1,100 being children, was conducted by 
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the persons connected with two Ch; 

one belonging to the Church of Eng. 
land, and the other to the Roman (4. 
tholic Ohurch, and by 16 missions of 
the Wesleyan Church sent from this 
country. There consequently existed not 
only a love to England on the part of 
that population, but also a religious an. 
tipathy to being handed over to France, 
He would quote from 4 Statement of 
Facts, presented to the Colonial Office, 
and signe’ by Mr. Thomas Brown, 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
Gambia, a description of what had re- 
cently occurred there— 

“Tn April last, a rumour, originating in Sene. 
gal, was spread that the British Settlements on 
the Gambia were to be transferred to the French 
Government ; but as this could not be traced to 
any authentic source the merchants did not credit 
it ; but the Native traders and inhabitants were 
alarmed, and immediately addressed a Petition 
to Lord Granville, pointing out and protesting 
against the injustice of the measure. No reply 
to this Petition had been received in Gambia up 
to the 11th of June, nor had Major Bravo, the 
Administrator of the Colony, received from the 
Colonial Office any information upon the subject, 
so that the inhabitants are kept in complete igno- 
rance on the subject. On the Ist of May the 
French gunboat Etoile arrived at Bathurst, Gam- 
bia, having on board a French engineer officer 
and the ‘ Director of the Interior’ of Senegal, 
with letters from their Governor, requesting the 
Administrator of the Gambia to allow these off- 
cers to survey and examine the public buildings, 
which was granted. On the 5th of June the 
French Admiral (Burgois), with Colonel Valiere, 
the Governor of Senegal, arrived in Gambia on 
board the frigate Bellone, having the gunboat 
Etoile in company, Major A. Bravo, the Ad 
ministrator of the Gambia, immediately called 
meetings of the merchants, as also of the Native 
traders and inhabitants of Bathurst, to introduce 
them to the Governor of Senegal, in order to learn 
his views on the intended transfer. Colonel Valiere 
stated that his visit was not an official one, asthe 
transfer of the Gambia to the French had not 
been completed ; but he could assure them that 
taxation would be very iderably reduced, and 
ample protection to trade would be afforded, and 
he would be glad to hear their opinions on the 
subject. The merchants replied they had received 
no intimation of the transfer, nor had they any 
idea of the terms or conditions proposed ; but 
they stated they preferred to remain under the 
British flag. The Native traders and inhabitants 
protested most strongly against being handed over 
to France.” 

He would not read further extracts from 
this statement, but what he had read 
was sufficient to show that the inhabi- 
tants of the Colony, our fellow-subjects, 
had good reason for believing that their 
cession to the French Government was 
in contemplation. Three gentlemen of 
eminence in the Colony, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
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Quinn, and Mr. Chowne, who were now 
in this country, stated that they had been 
requested by Sir Arthur Kennedy to in- 
form him whether any and what ob- 
jections were entertained to the proposed 
measure. They stated that considerable 
objection was felt to the proposed ces- 
sion; that, as subjects of the Queen, 
they wished to remain under the domi- 
nion of England, and had no desire to 
be transferred to France. These, how- 
ever, Sir Arthur informed them, were, 
he feared, not sufficient reasons, and the 
probability was the cession would take 
place in Augustnext. It should becon- 
sidered that, now the troops were re- 
moved, the Colony did not cost to the 
mother country a farthing. It paid 
$10,000 a year in the shape of salaries to 
the Administrator, chief magistrate, col- 
lector of Customs, the colonial surgeon, 
chaplain, engineer, clerks, police, and 
gaols. It also paid certain pensions 


which were chargeable on the revenue. 
As British subjects the colonists felt that 
the mother country should continue to 
give them protection, at all events until 
they were prepared for self-government 
and could establish themselves as an inde- 
pendent State, like Liberia, and not hand 


them over against their will to France, 
to which, both on political and religious 
grounds, they had particular objection. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies on 
the 10th of June stated, in answer to a 
Question put to him— 

“Communications have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
France, having for their object the determining 
the limit of English and French influence on the 
West Coast of Africa, and that the transfer of 
Gambia to France is one of the steps under con- 
sideration as part of that arrangement. It may be 
well to state that, in 1868, the European popula- 
tion in Gambia numbered 39 males and eight 
females.”—[3 Hansard, cci. 1842.] 


That was the only information on the 
subject before the House. But a further 
statement had been made by the First 
Minister of the Crown, who, after quot- 
ing a legal opinion as to the power of 
Government to transfer a Colony, said— 

“That there never had been the slightest inten- 


tion of taking any proceedings of the kind without 
the consent of Parliament.”—{Jbid. 1843.] 


He had, therefore, thought it his duty 
to bring the matter before Parliament, 
because at that very time the right hon, 
Gentleman could not be aware that on 
the 5th of June the French Admiral had 
inspected the public buildings, and pro- 
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ceeded up the river, taking on himself to 
say that he was the representative of the 
Power to which very shortly the Gambia” 
was to be transferred. The Under 
Secretary of State had, on a former occa- 
sion, alluded to the proceedings of a 
Committee in 1865, of which he (Sir 
John Hay) had the honour to be a 
member, and of which his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Sir Charles Adderley) was Chair- 
man. Sir Charles Adderley had after- 
wards represented the Colonial Depart- 
ment in the House of Commons during 
the late Administration, and he, no 
doubt, had expressed views different 
from those which he (Sir John Hay) now 
was advocating. He must state, how- 
ever, that the noble Duke at the head of 
the Colonial Department in Lord Derby’s 
Ministry (the Duke of Buckingham) did 
not agree with Sir Charles Adderley on 
this particular point. The Report of the 
Committee did not justify the transfer of 
any Oolony to any other Power. It only 
said that the settlement on the Gambia 
might be reduced by M‘Carthy’s Island, 
which is 150 miles up the river, being no 
longer occupied, and that the settlement 
should be confined as much as possible to 
the mouth of the river; that all further 
extension of territory or assumption of 
government, or new treaties offering any 
protection to Native tribes would be in- 
expedient; and that the object of our 
policy should be to encourage in the 
Natives the exercise of those qualities 
which may render it possible for us more 
and more to transfer to them the admi- 
nistration of all the Governments, with a 
view of our ultimate withdrawal from all, 
except, probably, from Sierra Leone. 
After the statement of the First Minister 
of the Crown in answer to his Question 
on the 10th of June, in which he pledged 
his Government to take no further step 
in regard to the transfer of Gambia to 
France, without consulting Parliament, 
a letter was written by order of Earl 
Granville, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Manchester, on the 28rd of June, 
of which this was an extract— 

“‘T am directed by Earl Granville . . . to 
acquaint you . . . . that negotiations are 
going on with the French Government for ex- 
change of territory on the West Coast of Africa, 
which will involve a cession of the Gambia,” &ec. 


That extract seemed rather to be in 
opposition to the statement of the First 
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Minister of the Crown, as it conveyed a 
strong impression that the Colonial Office 
had determined, without consulting Par- 
liament, to carry out the arrangement. 
He (Sir John Hay) thought the question 
so important that he had felt it his duty 
to call attention to the subject, and he 
begged to move for the Papers of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to second the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, which he 
thought ought to give satisfaction to 
the Government, as it afforded them 
an opportunity of distinctly stating what 
their ideas were with regard to our co- 
lonial Empire; for there was an impres- 
sion prevalent not in England only, but 
in the Colonies also, that the present 
Government were anxious to get rid of 
the Colonies. If that was not the feel- 
ing of the Government it ought to be dis- 
tinctly stated. He was not in the House 
when a very interesting discussion took 
place on the subject of our Colonies, on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. R. Torrens); but he read 
it with great interest, and it conveyed to 
him the impression that no great affec- 
tion existed between the present Govern- 
ment and the Colonies, and now this 
supposed intention to transfer Gambia 
to France seemed to confirm that im- 
pression. In his mind, it was no matter 
whether a Colony was large or small, 
whether it was on the Coast of Africa 
or in the Pacific, the principle of ceding 
a Colony was a highly important matter. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him in this principle, that there were 
only two occasions when Colonies could 
honourably be ceded or exchanged. The 
one was after a war, when in the in- 
terests of peace it became necessary to 
recast the map of Europe, or of the 
world; and the other was when, as a 
military operation, it was not desirable 
to retain a Colony as an outpost. On a 
former occasion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the cession of the Ionian 
Islands. But the Ionian Islands were 
not a Oolony; they were a Protectorate, 
and their cession was no justification or 
precedent for our giving up our Colonies. 
It might serve to guide them in their 
estimate of the relation of the Colonies 
to us if they remembered that, in one 
of his despatches, the Earl of Carnarvon 
wrote that any colonist who suffered in- 

ustice, whatever might be his class or 
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colour, had a right to protection at the 
hands of the Oolonial Minister of this 
country. If that principle applied to ap 
individual, how much more did it a 
in the case of a whole Colony. Hoe did 
not suppose that the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Monsell) would defend the 
giving up of a Colony which had beeg 
so long connected with us, and a Colon 
which protested against being given up, 
and handing it over to a country with 4 
totally different Government and a totally 
different religion. He rather thought 
there must have been some blunder in 
public opinion as to the feelings or views 
of the right Gentleman; but it was 
certainly remarkable that the French 
had sent their Admiral to the Colony to 
ot ater them for the cession. He wished, 
efore it was too late, to press upon the 
Government to consider what would be 
the effect upon other Colonies if they 
asked Parliament to cede Gambia. It 
would lead to universal distrust. Gambia 
was no expense to us, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not 
sanction the policy of transferring it to 
France. While he was on this colonial 
subject, he wished to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Goven- 
ment would not take into consideration 
the expediency of amending the Colonial 
Governors’ Pension Bill, so that a Go- 
vernor serving six years should be e- 
titled to a pension ? 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copy of 
all Papers relative to the contemplated transfer of 
the Colony of Gambia to France,”—(Sir John 
Hay,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question pret, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount SANDON said, that as he 
had been some years ago at the Colonial 
Office, the question before the Hous 
was one in which he took considerable 
interest. He would not, however, enter 
into the general subject on this occasion, 
but would content himself with asking 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Monsell) two questions, on which he 
wished to have a distinct answer—fits, 
whether the inhabitants of Gambia hal 
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peen, or would be consulted as to their 
desire to be transferred to France ; and, 
secondly, whether the Board of Admi- 
ralty had been consulted with respect to 
the importance of the Colony as a naval 
coaling station in the event of war; and 
whether any correspondence had passed 
between the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office on the matter? No Colony, he 
night add, great or small, ought, in his 
opinion, to be transferred to another na- 
tion against the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants, or without Parliament being con- 
sulted before the good faith of the 
country was so far pledged that they 
could not, with honour, withdraw from 
the engagement. Those transactions, 
he might add, were watched by the 
great commercial communities such as 
that with which he was connected, with 
much jealousy, and it was on all ac- 
counts most desirable that they should 
not be carried out without due time for 
the fullest consideration being given to 
all those who were concerned in them. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he thought the 
House would go along with him if he 
declined on the present occasion to be 
led into a general colonial debate. He 
nust, at the outset, protest altogether 
against the supposition that it was the 
intention of the Gesvienent to part with 
any territory which might be truly called 
aBritish Colony. He felt as strongly as 
any man that one of the noblest prero- 
gatives which belonged to this country 
was that of establishing all round the 
world Colonies which would, inthe future, 
develop into nations of our own race, but 
it would be a degradation to apply that 
ennobling idea to a small territory which 
after we had had it in our possession 
for 200 years contained only 47 European 
inhabitants. Before entering further 
into the subject he might state, in reply 
tothe hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane), that while the 
vernment would be ready to consider 
what was due to justice in the case of 
the Colonial Governors, he could not 
Promise that any alteration would be 
made in their position. In answer to 
the noble Lord who had last spoken he 
might add that no such correspondence 
as that to which he had referred passed 
between the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office. The Papers asked for by his. 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
he should have no objection to give; but 
i reply to his hon. and gallant Friend’s 





remarks, he must observe there was not 
and never had been any intention of 
handing over the settlement of Gambia 
to the French without, in the first in- 
stance, consulting Parliament, and the 
honour of England would in no way be 

ledged in the matter without giving 

arliament the fullest opportunity of 
pronouncing an opinion upon it. In 
every statement that had been made to 
the French Government that was put in 
the front; every arrangement that had 
been made with them was made subject 
to the consent of Parliament, and that 
consent would be asked for probably be- 
fore the close of the present Session. 
His hon. and gallant Friend relied very 
much on a statement made by Mr. 
Brown, but in a letter which was 
written by Mr. Brown and the principal 
merchants of Gambia on the 12th of 
August, 1869, they gave the following 
description of the Colony :— 

“ This small trading community, on a sandbank 

38} miles in length and one mile broad, the half 
of which is an uninhabitable swamp, . .. . 
and has a population of about 4,000, of whom about 
50 only are European.” 
Now, he should, in the next place, ob- 
serve that the question of the cession of 
Gambia did not originate with Her Ma~ 
jesty’s Government. It had been sug- 
gested, after a visit which he paid to 
that settlement, by Sir Arthur Kennedy, 
a similar suggestion having been made 
a few years ago by the late Governor 
Blackall, who gave it as his opinion that 
it would be advantageous both to France 
and to England if they would come to 
some definite understanding, by which 
mutual jealousy and interference might 
be avoided, adding that he would advise 
the adoption of that course even at the 
cost of an exchange which might, in the 
first instance, appear disadvantageous. 
His successor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, in a 
despatch dated the 13th of March, 1869, 
wrote as follows :— 

“The European population is insignificant in 
number and never likely to increase. The situ- 
ation of the settlement renders it very unhealthy 
for four months of the year. This evil may be 
mitigated, but never wholly remedied, at the cost 
of extensive and expensive drainage works.” 


The Gambia Settlement was not only 
unhealthy for Europeans, but it was un- 
suitable even for the Africans. In the 
Blue Book published in 1866 or 1867 
there was a statement that between the 
years 1857 and 1866 the number of 
births was about 1,200, whilst the num- 
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ber of deaths was 2,300, and that it! 
would be impossible to preserve the Co- 
lony from extinction but for immigration. 
Sir Arthur Kennedy went on to say— 
“The revenue, depending as it does mainly upon 

the export of ground nuts, must be always pre- 
carious and fluctuating. A deficiency of revenue 
for 1869, as compared with 1868, to the extent of 
£3,667 is expected. The nature of the surround- 
ing population forbids the hope that civilization 
or British influence can ever be greatly extended, 
and peace can never be enforced or expected for 
any lengthened period among a population where 
such discordant religious elements exist, Almost 
the whole bulk of trade is in French hands—pro- 
duce paid for in cash and carried im French bot- 
toms to French ports. The producing portion of 
the population belongs to unsettled, wandering 
tribes, who hire and exhaust the land and then go 
elsewhere. This system of cultivation will soon 
render the land valueless, and of course lessen the 
amount of produce. An outlay far exceeding the 
amount at present to the credit of the settlement 
is required to erect a wharf, rebuild the Govern- 
ment House, and drain the swamp. The turbu- 
lent and aggressive character of neighbouring 
populations renders the maintenance of a military 
force necessary at a serious expense. Lately 
there were 15 officers of all ranks to superintend 
120 men. A militia is impossible. The position 
of Bathurst is, in a military sense, indefensible, 
and would prove a source of embarrassment in 
time of war as it is of serious expense in time of 


peace.” 


Such was the opinion which had been 
‘expressed by the Governor General of 
the West African Settlements in the 
course of last year, and it was in conse- 
quence of the information which he had 
conveyed to them that the Government 
were induced to take the matter into 


consideration. Now, the question was 
one in dealing with which the present 
Earl of Derby had, he thought, hit the 
nail on the head when, referring to Gam- 
bia and other settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa, he said— 

“When I say they serve no useful purpose, I 
mean that they do not answer the end of pro- 
moting our trade, because I suppose nobody 
imagines that we increase our political influence 
or military power by retaining them. We ought 
to view this simply as a question of trade.” 


For the sake of trade it would or would 
it not be advantageous for us to keep the 
settlement ; and he would be able, he 
thought, to lay before the House facts 
which would completely satisfy them on 
that subject. He found that the value 
of the imports into Gambia in 1869 was 
£94,207, of which only half came from 
Great Britain. The value of the exports 
was £91,000, of which only £20,000, or 
about one-fifth, were to Great Britain. 
The number of ships entered was 188 ; 
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of which 34 were from Great Britain, 91 
direct from France, and 90 from Liver. 
pool and Goree. Of the 34 from Great 
Britain 20 were mail steamers, whose 
aggregate tonnage was 15,700. De. 
ducting these 20 from 34, 14 remained, 
representing 3,286 tons, against 11] 
French vessels, with a tonnage of 11,495 
tons. Of 198 vessels which cleared from 
Bathurst, 39 went to Great Britain, 110 
to France. Of the 39 to Great Britain 
19 were subsidized mail steamers. There 
were four English commercial houses, 
two conducted by resident principals, all 
restricting their business; and fow 
French houses extending their business, 
Trade by barter, which was the English 
system, was being superseded by cash 
transactions of French traders. The 
French capital considerably exceeded the 
English. Much of the revenue was de- 
rived from growth of ground nuts, which 
were now being grown in the Southem 
States of America. It would be seen by 
those figures that the exports and im- 
ports of Gambia were, so far as we were 
concerned, absolutely insignificant, and 
that the great mass of the trade was 
getting into French hands. Under these 
circumstances, the Colony being really 
of no advantage to us, and Sir Arthur 
Kennedy having given it as his opinion 
that it would be a good exchange for us 
that France should abandon her claim to 
interference with or sovereignty over the 
Monah and Samo country, and we give 
her Gambia, the Government had taken 
the subject into their consideration. 
Acting on that same principle, the Go- 
vernment were negotiating with Holland 
for the purpose of obtaining, and he be- 
lieved they would obtain, a very valuable 
possession belonging to her on the Gold 
Coast, which would tend to consolidate our 
territory, and lead not only to the expan- 
sion of our trade, but the civilization of 
the Natives; for nothing operated more 
to the injury of our interests, and to 
check the progress of civilization in that 
quarter, than the conflicts which were 
constantly occurring between the Ne 
tives, who were protected by different 
Powers. We could not, it should also 
be borne in mind, continue to keep pos 
session of Gambia without entailing o 
ourselves considerable expense, espécl- 
ally for military purposes. The idea of 
the Colony going on without support 
from any civilized power, and being able 
to maintain itself against the warlike 
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tribes, was quite absurd. In times of 

9 the Colony might be able to get 
on, but in time of war it must claim 
assistance. The liberty of the people in 

ect of their religion was a point that 
had been strongly insisted upon in the 
negotiations with France, as well as the 
protection of their lives, property, and 
civil liberties. The care taken to pro- 
tect religious liberty had, perhaps, been 
more than was necessary, for he did not 
think there was any country in which 
there was greater religious liberty than 
there was in France. In order to ascer- 
tain the feelings of the population with 
respect to the ae, “om transfer, Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, Governor of Sierra 
Leone, was sent to the Gambia, and he 
reported that he could hear nothing to 
ine him to believe there was any 
serious opposition to the transfer, and 
that he felt more than ever convinced of 
the soundness of the policy of Great 
Britain in endeavouring to divest herself 
of a responsible charge, the possession 
of which offered no equivalent advantage. 
He supposed it was not expected that 
they should take the votesof the people by 
aplébiscitum, and he did not see that they 
could have got at the opinions of the peo- 
ple by any means other than those which 
they had adopted. As he had said, all 
the questions raised would be very care- 
fully considered by the Government, as 
would every statement made by the mer- 
chants, who had been invited to make 
representations of the losses they were 
likely to suffer; for, while the Govern- 
ment felt that it was to our interest that 
this settlement should be got rid of, they 
also felt strongly that we were bound to 
protect, as far as possible, private inte- 
rests. In these respects, therefore, he was 
able to give the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the fullest assurances. With regard 
to the whole matter, no step would be 
taken which would in any way commit 
this country to the cession without every- 
thing being laid before the House; and 
his conviction was, that when the whole 
question was fairly submitted, and when 
we considered the unhealthy climate of 
the settlement, the moral and physical 
effect of it upon the people we sent there, 
and the great advantage that we should 
derive from the cession France made to 
us, the House would come the same con- 
clusion as the Government had arrived at, 
that it was for our interest that the ces- 
s10n, or rather exchange, should be made. 


{Jury 15, 1870} 
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Sm OHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that the question was wholly unconnected 
with party, for the negotiations on.the 
subject had been carried on by three 
successive Governments. They were be- 
gun by Lord Clarendon in 1866, and 
were continued by the late, and then by 
the present Government. The question 
simply was, whether the proposed ex- 
change would be advantageous to the 
interests of this country or otherwise. 
No one could suspect him of any in- 
clination to consent to the cession of any 
territory of the Queen in any part of the 
world, for when the cession of the Orange 
River Territory was proposed he stood 
alone in opposition to the project—and 
the year before last he only consented 
to an exchange without diminution of 
territory on the Gold Ooast. He main- 
tained that no cession or exchange should 
be completed without the knowledge of 
Parliament. No one could regard the 
Gambia as a Colony in any sense what- 
ever. It was a mere settlement or station, 
established by us first for the purpose of 
carrying on the slave trade, and after- 
wards used for the suppression of that 
trade. It had been regarded of late 
merely as a station for carrying out the 
anti-slave trade policy. The settlement 
could not be of any importance to the 
trade of this country. The trade, such 
as it was, being almost entirely in French 
hands; no English mercantile interest 
whatever existed for maintaining that 
settlement. With respect to its use asa 
coaling station, he believed it would be 
as useful to us on that account if it were 
in the hands of the French, because if 
war broke out the question as to who 
would get the coal stored there would 
depend on which Power was master of 
the seas at the moment. It had been 
said that it was a most eligible station, 
and that the Gambia was a fine river. 
Time was when a great desire existed to 
get hold of every fine harbour through- 
out the world and hold it as a station ; 
but the feeling of the country now was 
that it was not desirable to lay hold 
of stations all over the globe, because 
by so doing our naval strength was use- 
lessly scattered. The reasons for retain- 
ing the Gambia were of a trivial and sen- 
timental nature ; but the reasons against 
so doing were unanswerable. It was a 
station absolutely pestilential to English 
constitutions, and the advantages ought 
to be very great indeed for maintain- 
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ing it at such an enormous sacrifice of 
life. There was no portion of the West 
African Coast which was more certain to 
become the scene of tribal warfare very 
soon than this settlement at the mouth 
of the Gambia. At this very moment 
the Mahomedan tribes in the interior 
were pressing the coast tribes down to- 
wards that point. The French had an 
enormous military station on the Senegal, 
and as they seemed to be in love with 
tribal wars it would be better to let 
them undertake and enjoy them. They 
had, in fact, began already. If by a 
change of station we could get out of 
these wars and strengthen our position 
lower down, leaving the French to fight 
coming battles, he did not think we should 
have reason to regret any loss of glory. 
The West African Committee of that 
House came unanimously to the conclu- 
sion that it was advisable for the country 
to get out of all their responsibilities 
and liabilities along the West African 
Coast, retaining only Sierra Leone, and 
the idea of the Committee was that self- 
government should be as speedily as 
possible developed and fostered among 
the people of these settlements, in order 
that we might soon abandon them, se- 
curing, of course, the interests of mer- 
chants and settlers during our occupa- 
tion. As to the merchants and traders 
at the Gambia Settlement, they would 
be as well cared for and protected by 
the French as by us. If the English 
merchants thought a garrison useful, the 
French would supply them with one 
three times the size this House would 
ever allow this country to place there. 
The question was not at all a ques- 
tion of a party character; but it was 
otie which affected the interests of the 
country, and he could not conceive 
that anybody would entertain much 
doubt that the interests of this coun- 
try would be served by the exchange 
which was contemplated—for it should 
be borne in mind that what was proposed 
was not a cession, but an exchange. Our 
station at the mouth of the Gambia was 
only 200 miles from the French military 
station at the Senegal, while it was 500 
miles away from our nearest station, 
Sierra Leone; and it was proposed that 
the French should give us an undisputed 
right to several stations nearer to Sierra 
Leone about which there was dispute at 
present, and that we in exchange should 
give them the Gambia station, which 
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was practically already French. Hy 
hoped there would be no unnec 
delay in completing the negotiations op 
the subject. 

Coronet SYKES said, that while we 
ought to feel obliged to the French for 
taking this pestiferous spot, we ought to 
remember that the people, some 3,000 
or 4,000 in number, including 50 Euro. 
peans and four English houses of trade, 
were British subjects, and ought not to 
be transferred to a foreign jurisdiction 
without their own consent. He was not 
satisfied with the Report of Governor 
Kennedy as to the means he took to 
elicit the opinions of the people, for he 
simply said he ‘‘ understood ”’ and “be. 
lieved” there would be no objection on 
their part to the transfer. The people 
had been living under English laws, and 
they would find those of France quite 
different, and they ought distinctly to be 
informed of their probable future posi- 
tion. He wished, further, to call atten- 
tion to the risk incurred by the Ministry 
of compromising themselves with Parlia- 
ment by negotiations for transferring 
our territory without the previous con- 
sent of Parliament. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had already 
stated that the French Government had 
been informed that no step would be 
taken in the matter without the consent 
of Parliament. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he was speak- 
ing generally, and if Parliament refused 
to sanction a proposed transfer the Mi- 
nistry would find themselves in a false 
position. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, no proper 
answer had been given to the questions 
whether the transfer would be made 
with or without the consent of the inha- 
bitants, and whether the opinion of the 
Admiralty had been taken as to the pro- 
priety of retaining the settlement fora 
coaling station. The chief object which 
the Governor of Sierra Leone would 
necessarily have in his mind in his 
inquiries would be the improvement 
Regarded as 4 
coaling station, if the place would be 
as valuable to us in the hands of the 
French as it was in our own, why should 
we not at once transfer Malta and 
Gibraltar to the French? The rule, if 
good in one case, would apply to all our 
possessions. To a certain extent, the 
opinion of the House had been already 
recorded against this transfer, for the 
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first Resolution of the Committee of 1865 
was that it was not possible for the 
British Government to transfer any set- 
tlement on the West Coast of Africa, 
either wholly or in detail, and if the 
Committeein the third Resolution pointed 
to a limited transfer of our possessions, 
except Sierra Leone, it was done in terms 
which implied the lapse of a consider- 
able interval of time; and if a cession 
was to be made at all, it was to be not 
in favour of a foreign Power, but in fa- 
your of a government by the inhabitants 
themselves. It was the people them- 
selves who were principally concerned, 
and if they were opposed to transfer to 
the French no Government in the world, 
and least of all the English Government, 
should think of transferring them against 
their wishes. In this case there was a 

ulation of 20,000 speaking the Eng- 
fh language, and it would be incon- 
venient and calamitous that they should 
be subject to the rule of those whose 
language they did not understand. Then 
the people were all Protestants—chiefly 
Wesleyans and Baptists, and some of 
them members of the Church of England; 
and, of course, they did not wish to be 
placed under a Roman Catholic Power. 
In addition, they had been accustomed 
toa moderate and equitable adminis- 
tration, and as every day their settle- 
ment afforded a refuge to those who es- 
caped from the French rule, could they 
think that French rule would offer them 
any advantages? No pecuniary advan- 
tage would be gained by the transfer, 
because the revenue of the Colony more 
than covered the expenditure. We did 
not know how much harm might not re- 
sult to the trade of the place by the 
adoption of that course. There was one 
consideration which was entitled to great 
weight, and that was that the presence 
of the British in the settlement had put 
an end to many abominations in the lo- 
cality, such as the carrying on of the 
slave trade and the cruel practice of 
human sacrifice, and a revival of that 
and other horrible customs was dreaded 
inthe event of the withdrawal of the 
British authority as was stated before the 
Committee of 1865. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) had described 
the climate as pestilential; but he saw 
lately a gentleman who had lived in the 
Colony for 20 years, and his appearance 
Was quite as good as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. T. HUGHES said, the people of 
the settlement were British subjects, 
and it must not be forgotten that besides 
the 50 whites, there was a large negro 
population, the descendants of those who 
had been taken out of slavery by our 
ships, and placed there under the guaran- 
tee of the British Government. We were 
responsible for them, and for maintain- 
ing our jurisdiction over them as long as 
they chose to submit to it. It was quite 
time that we should recognize no distinc- 
tinctions of colour in free citizens. It 
was said that the settlement would be as 
well, and perhaps better protected under 
the French Government than under ours ; 
but as the French settlement at the 
Senegal was a purely military settlement, 
there was no doubt that the French, if 
they went to the Gambia would carry 
out the same system and would be con- 
stantly at war with the neighbouring 
tribes, and great misery would be in- 
flicted on the people. He felt bound 
to protest, especially after the serious 
news which had only just reached the 
House, against handing over the Gambia 
Settlement to a Government which, be- 
fore all things, was a purely. military 
Government. That would be the very 
worst policy and that policy he would 
never sanction. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, they had now 
received aclearer declaration of the policy 
of the Colonial Office than they had ever 
had before. That policy seemed to be 
to take no care of small and insignificant 
dependencies, which were not likely to 
be remunerative to this country ; and it 
would be no satisfaction to the people of 
the Gambia Settlement to learn that if 
they had been stronger and more power- 
ful they would have had a chance of 
being better cared for. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sympathies would 
get enlarged during the Recess, and that 
he would have more consideration for the 
future for small and weak dependencies, 
which had been connected with us for so 
many years. It was a very singular 
state of things, if our subjects were to be 
transformed at any moment into French- 
men, Spaniards, or Dutchmen, without 
their knowledge or consent. 

Str THOMAS BAZLEY said, he 
wished to know whether proper protec- 
tion and security would be given to our 
merchants and traders under the pro- 
posed change? Their interests ought 
to be properly protected. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, a deputation of 
merchants came to the Colonial Office 
yesterday ; and they were informed that 
the Government felt bound to consider 
their interests, and they were requested 
to put in writing the character and 
amount of the losses they anticipated 
from the cession of Gambia. Their 
statement would be carefully considered. 

Mr. MACFIE said, this was not a 
small question, nor a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but a question of 
Imperial policy, and he hoped that we 
should keep the Gambia Settlement for 
ever. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he must strongly condemn the cession of 
a Protestant community to the French. 
The right hon. Gentleman must know 
very little about the administration of 
French colonies. But regarding the 
question from another point of view, 
and looking at Gambia as a coaling 
station, there were the strongest reasons 
against ceding it to the French. If we 
were at war, and the French happened 
to be neutral, Gambia would be entirely 
closed to us; and this would be the more 
disastrous, because the River Gambia 
was the only one on the West Coast of 
Africa which could be approached at all 
seasons. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 
WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 


Mr. FAWCETT, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to move, That, considering 
the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the finances of India, and the discontent 
with which some of the financial pro- 
posals of the Indian Government are now 
creating among the people of that coun- 
try, this House regrets that it will not have 
an opportunity of hearing the Indian Fi- 
nancial Statement until the close of the 
Session, said, he would withdraw his 
Notice, on the assurance that the Indian 
Budget would be brought forward on an 
early day, when he would have an oppor- 
tunity of making observations on the 
subject, which were the result of delibe- 
rate and careful consideration. In jus- 
tification of himself, however, he would 
say that an impression had got abroad, 
which was strengthened by a recent oc- 
currence, that so little interest was taken 
by the House in Indian questions that 
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a count-out; and he was anxious to 
show that he, at all events, did attach 
great importance to such topics. Unlegg 
that House was going to sever all con. 
nection with, and give up all interest in, 
the affairs of India, there never was 
time in the history of the dependency, 
when its finances more urgently 1. 
quired the keen and scrutinizing inves. 
tigation of the House of Commons. 


METROPOLIS—-ORNAMENTAL WATER 
IN REGENT’S PARK. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS, who had a 
Notice on the Paper to call the attention 
of the House to the danger to the public 
health, arising from the foul and offen- 
sive state of the ornamental water in 
the Regent’s Park, and to move a Reso- 
lution, said, it would be in the recollection 
of the House that some years ago a very 
painful accident occurred, in which very 
many valuable lives were lost, and in con- 
sequence of that an arrangement wascome 
to that the water in winter should not be 
deeper than four feet; and in summer 
the depth should not exceed five feet. 
Unfortunately, we had had a very dry 
summer ; and the ornamental water was 
in a very bad state. On Saturday morm- 
ing last, however, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had attended in Re- 
gent’s Park with the medical officer of 
Marylebone, and, in his presence, made 
a practical investigation into the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. H. Lewis) could bear his 
testimony to the extreme anxiety with 
which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
amined the whole case; the result was 
that arrangements would be made to 
have the water thoroughly cleansed, and 
to preserve an uniform depth of four 
feet in winter and five feet in summer. 
This so completely satisfied him that he 
would leave the matter with the utmost 
confidence in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and would therefore with- 
draw his Notice. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppiy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Question again proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £75,114, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


one had only to be broached to lead to | necessary to defray the Charge which will comé 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments.” 


Whereupon Question, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £73,834, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments,” 
—(Mr. Whitwell,) 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £2,211, to complete the sum for 
Privy Seal Office. 


(3.) £18,792, to complete the sum for 
Charity Commission. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he had in- 
tended to bring the whole subject con- 
nected with this Commission under the 
review of the Committee ; but after what 
had occurred that morning he must 
confess to a certain amount of physical 
exhaustion, in which, no doubt, many 
hon. Members shared. He could not 
help, however, deprecating the practice 
exhibited in this Vote of subsidizing 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers those 
endowed charities which many of them 
were beginning to regard as very doubt- 
fully useful or politic. If he went into 
the subject, he could show they were 
actually bribing them to exist and to 
multiply. A vast number of these cha- 
rities did harm rather than good; and 
he thought that, at all events, an income 
tax should be imposed upon them which 
would suffice to defray the cost of the 
Commission, amounting altogether to 
£45,000 or £50,000 a year. In the year 
1866, the Government promised attention 
tothe matter, and notice was drawn to it 
in 1867 by an hon. Member. The First 
Minister called attention to the subject, 
when out of Office, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had endorsed the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and he 
(Mr. A. Johnston) believed if a proposal 
to tax the charities was introduced into 
the House, it would meet with a more 
favourable reception than was accorded 
toit before. Lord Eldon had long ago 
condemned the way the charity estates 
were dealt with in this country; and, 
although things in this regard had im- 
proved since his time, they had done so 
absolutely but not relatively. He (Mr. 
A. Johnston) had lately been engaged 
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in investigating many of the charities 
of the City of London; and the waste, 
improvidence, and misappropriation 
which had been discovered were such as 
the House would hardly believe. He © 
hoped the whole subject would receive 
the serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
underrate the importance of the subject, 
but he thought it unadvisable at the 
present moment to enter into discussion 
upon it, which must occupy a consider- 
able time. The Report of the Charity 
Commissioners had however been under 
the consideration of the Treasury, and 
the view the Treasury took was that the 
financial result of their suggestions was 
by no means in proportion to the exi- 
gencies of the case. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £9,612, to complete the sum for 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
call attention to an increase in the Vote 
arising from the appointment of a second 
Commissioner, at a salary of £1,200 
a year; and he should like to know 
under what circumstances that appoint- 
ment was made ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the practice had 
hitherto been to have one paid and one 
unpaid Commissioner; but the work 
had increased so much, both in amount 
and in importance, that on a vacancy 
occurring it had been filled up by the 
appointment of a second paid Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the pub- 
lic economy had rigidly been studied in 
making the alteration. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
that the Commissioners would take into 
their own hands the nominations for the 
Civil Service, so as to prevent the 
trouble and annoyance to which Mem- 
bers of Parliament were frequently sub- 
jected. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeging £15,008, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Copyhold, Inclosure, 
and Tithe Commission.” 
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Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he would 
advocate revising the table of fees so as 
to make this Commission self-support- 
ing. He thought it was high time to 
stop subsidizing lords of manors, who, 
as a rule, were not poor people, and he 
therefore moved the reduction of the 
Vote by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £11,008, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Copyhold, Inclosure, 
and Tithe Commission.” —(Mr. Andrew Johnston.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the hon. Gentleman was rather im- 
patient, for the Act by which these fees 
were levied had only been in operation 
about a couple of years. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he objected to 
charges for the benefit of individuals 
being imposed on the public, and he 
hoped the matter would be pressed to a 
Division, if the Government would hold 
out no hope of reducing the Vote. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the time 
had not yet arrived for looking into the 
working of the existing system with 
respect to these fees; but before next 
year’s Estimates were prepared the Go- 
vernment would be in a position to do 
80. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £8,250, to complete the sum for 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts Expenses. 


(7.) £28,349, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and Audit Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
an item of £500, included in the Vote 
for servants and charwomen. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
think the charge was an extravagant 
one, seeing that there were about 130 
people employed in the Department. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it appeared to 
him that the Office was overweighted 
with messengers and porters. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that there 
were no public servants who rendered 
more valuable services for their pay 
than the office#s of this Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was no an- 
swer to a complaint of unnecessary ex- 
penditure to tell the Committee that the 
Office was doing its duty efficiently. 


Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he wishej 
to ask whether the recent commutation 
of a pension which did not exist had 
come Sidere the Audit Department? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that this 
error had not arisen through inaccurate 
book-keeping in any Department, by; 
through the negligence of a clerk—ay 
act against which no system of book- 
keeping could guard. 

Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £32,720, to complete the sum for 
General Register Office. 


(9.) £10,390, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was only 
reasonable that the private lunatic asy. 
lums, which were very profitable, and 
which benefited largely by the visits of 
the Inspectors, should be made to con- 
tribute towards inspection. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pn- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £30,550, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending m 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries ani 
Expenses of the Mint, including Expenses of the 
Coinage.” 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he must complain 
of the increase of £1,800 in incidental 
expenses, of which no explanation was 
given; and a still more serious com- 
plaint was the charge for loss on coinage, 
which was unnecessary. Up to 18%6 
this loss had been £785 per 1,000,00) 
sovereigns; but a gentleman who was 
at one time connected with the Mint 
had written a book, in which he proved 
that the loss might easily be reduced to 
£7 per 1,000,000, and that with proper 
care of the sweepings there need be n0 
loss at all. The average manufactur 
per year for the last 30 years had bea 
£3,000,000, and according to this caleu- 
lation, the entire loss per year wouldbe 
£21. By voting such a sum as £2,000 
they encouraged waste or something 
worse, for it appeared that in past years 
there must have been considerable pe 
lation. If, as he was now informed, 
the sum of £1,800 which appeared m 
the Estimates was to defray the & 
penses of a Commission appointed to a 
quire into the working of foreign mints 
he must say he did not think there ww 
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any necessity for sending a body of peri- 

tetic philosophers all over the world 
to find out what could be discovered at 
home. He moved the reduction of the 


Vote by £3, 700. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,850, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Mint, including Expenses of the 
Coinage.” —(D4r. Muntz.) 


Mr. BARNETT said, he thought that 
this roving Commission for visiting the 
various Continental capitals would find 
that either the coinage or the mints had 
been made in England, and that a visit 
wder proper auspices to Birmingham 
would have given all the information 
wanted. The Commission consisted of 
a chemist, an engineer, and the Deputy 
Master of the Mint. The latter was a 
most valuable public servant, and a per- 
sonal friend of his own, but his services 
would be better employed at home. If, 
as he was informed, a large quantity of 
gold was given out to private refiners, 
he thought there must be risk of loss. 
He wished to know whether there was 
any truth in the rumour that the Mint 
was to be transplanted to Somerset 
House, and that one of the quadrangles 
of the latter building was to be exca- 
vated for its accommodation. Many 
persons connected with Somerset House 
thought that placing workshops and 
melting furnaces there would be inju- 
rious to their health and a great nui- 
sance to them in their work, and that 
the weight of the machinery above 
ground might prove a cause of danger 
to the building itself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the inquiries 
of the Commission abroad were not di- 
rected to mechanical operations, but to 
the departmental relations between con- 
tinental Governments and their mints, 
and considerable advantage might be 
expected from such an investigation. 
He wished to take the opportunity of 
calling attention to the efforts which 
were being made to call in light sove- 
yw through the medium of the Bank 
of England. He was once asked what 
was the lowest amount the Bank of 
England would receive, and he replied 
that if a single light sovereign were 
brought there the value would be re- 
tuned for it. In this way they would 








assist the Bank in its efforts to with- 
draw all light sovereigns as soon as pos- 
sible from circulation. [Mr. Barnerr: 
said he hoped the Bank of England 
would set the example.] He said every 
sovereign that went into the Bank of 
England was weighed ; a light coin was 
never passed over its counter, and he 
mentioned last year that the Bank lost 
£4,000 by adopting that plan. 

Sm DAVID SALOMONS said, he 
thought it a great advantage that the 
officers of the Mint should go abroad to 
inquire into the practice of other nations. 
To the hon. Gentleman who last spoke 
he felt bound on the part of the public 
and of the bankers to express thanks 
for assisting in measures which, in all 
probability, had had the effect of re- 
moving a great deal of light coin from 
circulation. No doubt much credit was 
also due to the Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on this head, for until those 
measures were adopted with his concur- 
rence light sovereigns had never ob- 
tained their full value. Now, whoever 
sent light sovereigns to the Mint would 
receive back their weight in heavy sove- 
reigns. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, that some loss must be 
entailed by coinage, and all he could 
say was, that the Mint would do its best 
to reduce that loss to the lowest possible 
point. The gold coinage every year 
amounted to about 8,000,000 sovereigns, 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
strike off the £2,000, because whatever 
the waste might be it must be paid, and 
that was the usual estimate of loss. He 
hoped it would be possible to reduce the 
loss; but in the meantime it was ne- 
cessary to have the money in hand to 
cover that which actually occurred, and 
he must ask the House not to take for 
granted everything that was to be found 
in the pamphlet which had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz). The author of 
it was discharged from the Mint by the 
late Dr. Graham; and being anxious to 
get back again, and not being successful 
in the attempt, he had written the work 
in question. Ho (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had made inquiries of a 
very eminent private refining house, and 
he was surprised to find that their loss 
was considerably more than that of the 
Mint. The metal was extremely subtle 
and in the process of refining, pene- 
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trated everything in the neighbourhood ; 
and he was informed that there was a 
great deal of money to be made by 
sweeping the chimneys of the Mint. As to 
the tour of the Commissioners, he thought 
seeing it was the intention to move 
the Mint from its present situation, 
which was too large and expensive for 
the object, that it was not an improvi- 
dent step to send persons about to get 
hints from foreign mints for the im- 
provement of the establishment in this 
country. The machinery sent from Bir- 
mingham was frequently altered in ac- 
cordance with the contrivances of foreign 
inventors, and some of it was not sent 
from this country. Therefore the Com- 
missioners would be able to get valuable 
hints with regard to these matters, as 
well as to the modes of management of 
foreign mints and their relations with 
the various Governments. He might 
remind the House that the gold at the 
Mint bore interest while in course of 
manufacture, and if the time con- 
sumed in the manufacture were reduced, 
the expense would be reduced. He, 
therefore could not regard the money 
spent on the scientific Commission as 
thrown away, and the Report which 
they would prepare on their return 
would, he hoped, prove the best answer 
to the objections taken to the duty as- 
signed them. In answer to the question 
of the hon. Member for Woodstock (Mr. 
Barnett), he had to state that it was in- 
tended, whenever a suitable site could 
be found, to move the Mint from Tower 
Hill. It there occupied four or five 
acres of very valuable ground, while 
only one acre was really required, and 
the manufacture was one which did not 
require a very prominent site. As to 
Somerset House, his opinion was, though 
he did not speak positively on the point, 
that it would not be wise to move the 
Mint there. It had been suggested that 
it might be placed near the terrace, 
fronting the river; but he was sorry to 
say that the foundations in that part were 
not very good. The buildings already 
there showed signs of sinking, and were 
supported by iron girders; and if they 
introduced machinery upon the spot it 
was possible they might do, and cer- 
tainly they would get the credit of doing, 
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considerable injury. On the other hand. | gru 


he agreed as to the very questionable 
nature of the prepenss to dig a great 
hole in one of the quadrangles of Somer- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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set House for the purpose. As at pre. 
sent advised, he was not prepared to 
move the Mint to Somerset House; but 
there were several other sites in viey, 
The question was still in suspense; but 
he hoped shortly to fix on a site that 
would enable him to dispose of the ya. 
luable land the Mint now occupied on 
Tower Hill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(11.) £12,262, to complete the sum for 
National Debt Office. 


(12.) £26,265, to complete the sum for 
Patent Office. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he would beg 
to ask whether the Government had 
come to any decision as to the erection 
of a Patent Museum at Kensington, in 
conformity with the recommendation 
of the Select Committee of six years 
ago? 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he wished 
to call attention to the very large fees 
paid to the Attorney General and Soli- 
citor General in patent cases. He hoped 
that some means would be taken to im- , 
prove the system of granting patents. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the question of 
appropriating land at Kensington for 
public buildings would shortly be brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
There was some difficulty in settling the 
exact places. It was necessary to de 
termine on what principle the Patent 
Museum at Kensington should be con- 
structed. When time had been given 
for the consideration of the question it 
would be brought before the House, if 
there was any project for erecting at 
Kensington a building for a permanent 
Museum of Patents. The receipts from 
stamp duties on patents had always 
caused much misapprehension. The 
sums derived from fees and from stamps 
had been ascertained in former yeals 
by the Committee of Investigation. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE aid, 
he thought the whole subject of patents 
was in an unsatisfactory state. It seemed 
to him that the Law Officers of the 
Crown received from fees on patents 
larger incomes than the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did no 
dge the Law Officers their fees; but 
objected to the money coming out 0 
the pockets of unfortunate inventors, 
who it seemed were in future to be 1 
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(15.) £17,487, to complete the sum 
for Public Record Office. 

(16.) £3,563, to complete the sum for 
West India Loan Commission. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


quired to do work that had been done 
for them hitherto by the Patent Office. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought the Law Officers were a 
much misunderstood class, especially in 
the matter of fees. For a fee of one 

inea, or at the most two guineas, spe- 
cifcations were examined by a staff of 
clerks who had to be kept for that pur- 

se, Patentees would in future be re- 
quired to provide abstracts of their spe- 
cifications, because they could do so 
better and cheaper than the work could 
be done at the Patent Office. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, the Law 
Officers’ fee was not a large one, but 
that was a small item in the cost of a 
patent, which amounted to £175. Some 

rsons thought that patents ought to 

e abolished altogether. He did not 
share that opinion. He had given No- 
tice to move for a Committee to inquire 
into the working of the Patent Laws 
with a special view of cheapening the 
cost of patents to working men ; but it 
was now too late in the Session to enter 
upon such an inquiry. He hoped there 
would be an inquiry into the subject 
next Session. Some of the most useful 
inventions had sprung from working 
men, and it was the duty of Parliament 
to afford them every encouragement. 

Mr. WALTER said, he thought the 
Committee would do well to let the ques- 
tion remain in its present position until 
they were able to deal with the Patent 
laws. He was not prepared to recom- 
mend the cheapening of patents until 
the country had made up its mind as to 
what patents ought or ought not to be. 
It was well known that under the present 
law the great majority of patents were 
delusions and snares; they were worth 
nothing to the unfortunate persons who 
had taken them out at great expense. 
He had nothing to say against patents, 
but as they were blockades against the 
whole world, they ought to be bond fide 
substantial things. Under the present 
law a vast number of patents were 
merely a misnomer and hindrance to in- 
ventors. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK suggested that 
the Law Officers should be paid by salary 
instead of by fees. 

Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £16,482, to complete the sum for 
Paymaster General’s Office. 

(14.) £170,109, to complete the sum 
for Poor Law Commission. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,044, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March 1871, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Registrars of 
Friendly Societies in England, Scotland, and 
Treland.” 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again this day. 

The House proceeded with the Orders 
of the Day: and it being ten minutes 
to Seven of the clock, Mr. Speaker left 
the Chair. 


House sesumed at Nine o’clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Macrtx rose, according to Notice, 
to call attention to the constitution and 
working of the Board of Trade and other 
Administrative Departments—when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present— 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 18th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Life Assurance Companies (190); British 
Columbia (128) ;s Curragh’ of Kildare * (183) ; 
Judicial Committee (212); Magistrates, &c. 
Election (Scotland) * (187). 

Committee — Married Women’s Property (196- 
216); Public Health (Scotland) Supplemental * 
(154-217) ; Liverpool Admiralty District Regis- 
trar * (170-218). 

Committee — Report —- Passengers Act Amend- 
ment * (176). 





879 France and 


Third Reading—Prayer Book (Tables of Les- 
sons) (202); Customs and Inland Revenue * 
(146); Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdic- 
tion* (197); Charitable Funds Investment * 
(181); Rents and Periodical Payments * (180), 
and passed. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—QUESTION. 


Eart RUSSELL: I wish to put a 
Question to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
the late negotiations respecting the dif- 
ferences between France and Prussia, of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It is now unhappily but too certain that 
the calamity of war has befallen Europe. 
The first intimation we had upon the 
subject was by the statement of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
the 5th July; and some days afterwards 
an announcement was made that France 
would declare war, and I have since 
heard that that declaration of war has 
been sent to Berlin. Now, if the French 
Government had stated what were their 
grounds for declaring war, and had not 
the French Chambers unanimously ap- 
proved the course of their Government, 
I should not, as a Member of the British 
Parliament, have thought of putting any 
Questions on the subject, unless upon a 
regular Motion in this House; but it 
appears that the French Ministers have 
represented Her Majesty’s Government 
as approving the course they have pur- 
sued. On the 11th of July, M. de 
Gramont said—‘‘ Up to the present all 
the European Cabinets appear to admit 
the legitimacy of our complaints,’”’ and 
on the 15th M. Ollivier, the Prime 
Minister, said— 

** We commenced negotiations with the foreign 
Powers to invoke their good offices with Prussia, 
in order that the legitimacy of our grievances 
might be recognized. The majority of the Powers 
admitted with more or less warmth the justice of 
our demands,” 

Now on these statements of the French 
Minister several questions arise. Of 
course, no one would wish my noble 
Friend to undertake the responsibility of 
doing more than he has actually done 
with the laudable purpose of preventing 
war; but I wish to ask him, in the first 
place, whether he will make a regular 
statement such as was made in 1823 and 
1854, in the former year with reference 
to the failure of the negotiations for pre- 
venting a war with Spain, and in the 
latter year with reference to the war with 
Russia? I wish, secondly, to ask, whe- 
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ther the “ approbation with more ores 
warmth” of Her prt Government 
simply applied to the belief entertaine 
by the French Government that they had 
good ground to complain that Pruggig 
had sanctioned the candidature of Pringg 
Leopold of Hohenzollern for the Spanish 
Throne without informing France of it, 
or whether it extended to the threat of 
war, which was part of the communic. 
tion made to the French Chambers gt 
the same time? I ask, in the third place, 
whether the approbation of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government—assuming that such 
approbation was given—extended to the 
further demands which were made by the 
French Government after the nomination 
of the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollem 
had been withdrawn ; and I wish to ask 
why, if it was necessary in the view of 
the French Government that there should 
be a declaration to the effect that the 
Prince should never hereafter be a can. 
didate for the Spanish Throne, that de. 
mand was not addressed to Spain, which 
was the Power supposed to be about to 
accept him? I think it would be mor 
convenient if, instead of our asking for 
information on particular and. incidental 
points, my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs would makean 
explicit statement, in the manner I have 
already intimated ; but I think that, a 
all events, the House and the public in 
general have a right to know the truth 
as to this negotiation—short as it was, 
and which has ended so disastrously— 
and what part was taken by our om 
Government. I have not myself the 
slightest doubt that my noble Friend did 
not approve anything which he ought 
not to have approved, and that his efforts 
were directed to the maintenance of 
peace in Europe ; but it is desirable that 
such information should be commuti- 


cated to the public through the medium 
of an official announcement on which 


they may rely. I will not add another 
word, for I do not wish to enter into any 
discussion as to whether France was 
justified or not in its demands, and 
Prussia in its refusal. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I also wish to puta 
Question to the noble Earl, which he, 
perhaps, may find it convenient to al- 
swer—namely, Whether, in the presett 
state of affairs on the Continent, it 18 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Gover 
ment to propose to Parliament any met 
sure for the amendment of our law fur 
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the enforcoment of neutrality of our 
subjects in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commission which sat 
a few years ago ? 

Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
may be more convenient if I first answer 
the Question which the noble and learned 
Lord has first put to me. The recom- 
mendation to which he refers was made 
all but unanimously by a Commission 
which was very ably constituted, and its 
object was to strengthen the power of 
the Secretary of State with regard to 
suspected violations of neutrality—and 
especially with regard to the fitting out 
of vessels of war in British ports. Iam 
glad the noble and learned Lord has 
ut the Question, for it implies his con- 
tinued belief in the wisdom of that re- 
commendation. My reply is, that it is 
my intention immediately to introduce a 
Bill for that purpose. With reference 
to the Questions of my noble Friend 
(Earl Russell) I would first remind him 
that in the private Notice which he was 
good enough to give me, he mentioned 
two Questions only, one of which he has 
omitted to put, and that he did not 
mention the three last. I can only say 
that, of course I am most desirous to 
withhold no information from the House. 
I stated the other day what was the be- 
ginning of our policy, and added that 
we had continued to adhere to it—pro- 
nising to lay before your Lordships at 
the earliest opportunity all the Papers 
connected with this very sad event. 
That promise I hope to perform in the 
course of afew days. I am entirely in 
your Lordships’ hands, but I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more con- 
venient, and perhaps fairer to the Go- 
vernment, that your Lordships should 
have those Papers in your hands before 
I make a general statement. I should 

fer to make such a statement when 
able to be corrected by what your Lord- 
ships have been able to read, instead of 

g you now to accept an ex parte 
statement. With regard to the apparent 
discrepancy between the statement of 
M. de Gramont and my statement in this 
House, I am happy to say I believe there 
sno difference as to the facts which I 
then stated. I believe that neither M. 
Ollivier, nor M. de Lavallette, nor M. de 
Gramont could in the slightest way im- 
pugn the perfect accuracy of what I 
said, I think, indeed, your Lordships 
Will see that I said less than the Papers 
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warranted me in saying. I understand, 
however, that it is not as to facts that 
there is any difference, but that M. de 
Gramont has drawn an inference—which 
is always of course a matter of opinion. 
That inference, which Ido not admit, 
he thinks he draws from the fact that 
most of the European Governments cer- 
tainly exercised their influence in pro- 
moting some peaceful solution of the 
question. That, however, is a question 
which your Lordships will be better able 
to judge of when the Papers are before 
you; and, therefore, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, I will make no state- 
ment till that time, when it will be my 
duty to make the fullest statement pos- 
sible. It is unfortunately too true that 
yesterday evening a declaration of war 
was forwarded from Paris to Berlin. 
That will necessitate an immediate pro- 
clamation of neutrality on our part. I 
am happy to say that a fortnight ago 
our relations with France, with Spain, 
and with Prussia were all of the most 
friendly character ; and although during 
the last 10 days we have used the 
strongest language compatible with their 
dignity and our own self-respect, I am 
happy to state I believe that language 
has not affected those friendly relations 
up to this time. Whatever may be the 
habit of free discussion in this country, 
I am quite sure your Lordships will 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
are bound to maintain that attitude of 
dignified reserve which will best enable 
us to maintain our rights as neutrals, 
to show perfect impartiality and justice 
to both parties, and in the end, when 
these clouds give signs of passing away, 
to act with more usefulness whenever 
there is a chance of restoring peace. 


ROYAL MINT. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorpv KINNAIRD: I rise to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the past and present management of the 
Mint, and although I very much regret 
that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment not to assent to my Motion, I feel 
bound, nevertheless, to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the mismanagement of 
the Departmenttowhichmy Motion refers. 
It will be in your Lordships’ recollection 
that when the Coinage Bill was under 
consideration I moved for certain Re- 
turns connected with the gold coinage, 
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my object being to show that considerable 
loss occurred in the process of coining. 
Some of those Returns were granted, 
but others were refused on the plea that 
they were too voluminous to lay on your 
Lordships’ Table. But I have made in- 
quiries, and find that refusal was made 
because the officials of the Mint did not 
wish for any searching inquiry, and be- 
cause the Returns would have exposed 
certain malpractices connected with the 
coinage. I also moved, when the Bill was 
in Committee, for certain Returns con- 
nected with the coinage of silver and the 
transactions between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Mint. I was informed on 
that occasion that no record was kept of 
those transactions; I saw at the time 
that was a subterfuge, and that the 
officials knew these Returns would dis- 
close certain malpractices at the Mint 
which they would prefer were not made 
public, for not only is a record of these 
transactions kept but the Returns could 
be granted with ease. I have found, 
however, that a Return has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, which 
gives me the principal part of the infor- 
mation I desired to obtain by the Returns 
for which I moved. That Return, I 
have heard said, is not strictly correct ; 
but it is a Return presented to Parlia- 
ment, and as far as the figures to which 
I wish to refer are concerned I have 
reason to believe they must be correct. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) who answered me on that 
occasion, admitted that as regards the 
gold there was great loss in coinage. 
He said that although the Government 
was not supposed to make money by the 
gold coinage, they made a considerable 
sum by the silver; and at another time 
(on the 24th March) he said that al- 
though there was a loss resulting from 
keeping the silver up to the proper 
standard, through wear and tear, yet on 
the manufacture there was a profit of 
something like £20,000 a year. Now, I 
am not going to hold the noble Marquess 
to any statement he made on that occa- 
sion, because not being himself connected 
with the Mint he must have been depend- 
ent on the officials; but Ican assure him 
that statement is entirely erroneous. It 
is quite true that a profit was made in 
the Mint in the year 1859 of £27,032 
on the coinage of silver, and this arose 
from the large quantity coined and the 
yery small purchase of worn coin. 
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£647,064 worth of silver was coined jy 
that year as against a yearly average of 
£341,018, and the purchase of worn ¢ip 
amounted to only £8,096 as against the 
average of £14,633. But although this 
profit of £27,032 was made in this 
year, there was a loss of £5,373 dy. 
ing the next nine years. Now, my 
Lords, as regards the coinage of silver, 
there should be an uniform profit. The 
price of silver is 5s. ld. or 5s. 194, 
per ounce, so that there should be a 
profit of 74 per cent upon the silve 
coin. In 1868 the sum purchased was 
£312,252, which should have yielded a 
profit of £23,368, but the Return showed 
a loss of £10,896; so that, adding the 
loss on to what the profit should haye 
been, we find that the Mint was £34,265 
on the wrong side that year in its silver 
coinage; but inasmuch as the loss on 
the purchase of worn silver was £18,058 
in that year, the net loss to the Mint 
through mismanagement was £16,207, 
Now, what became of that sum of money? 
How has it disappeared? The noble 
Lord admits gold was abstracted during 
the process of coining, and I say that 
the loss now arises from peculation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self contradicts the noble Lord, and ad- 
mits that there is a loss on silver, for in 
the Estimates I find he asked the House 
of Commons to vote £1,000 to make 
good the loss on silver, in addition to 
£15,000 for the loss occasioned by re 
pairing that coinage for the coming 
year, which has to be paid out of the 
pockets of the people instead of the 
Exchequer being replenished by the 
legitimate profit of £20,000. But the 
most extraordinary loss is i» the coinage 
of copper. One ton of copper costs about 
£100, and when converted into coin itis 
worth £358, giving an actual gross profit 
of £258; yet I find the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asked for £1,000 last 
year to make good the loss on the copper 
coinage. I have been rather amused 
to find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
speaking slightingly of the loss on the 
gold coinage, saying in all probability it 
went up the chimney. I think it 3s 
more likely to have gone up “the 
spout.” Now, I find another item 
the Estimates of £1,800 for the expenses 
of an inquiry into foreign mints. 

represents the expenses of three gentle 
men who are going to inquire into the 
method of coining adopted on the Conti 
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nent; but, on inquiry, I find that nearly 
all the machinery in use in foreign mints 
went from this country, so that we could 
ascertain all we want to know about the 
practice in foreign mints, by making in- 

iries of certain engineering firms in 
this country. I may be told that the 
foreign mints may have improved on the 
machinery supplied to them, but even 
this may be ascertained without going 
to this enormous expense. Moreover, 
most of the coining on the Continent is 
done by contract, and it is not likely that 
contractors will give a Government Com- 
missioner, who is competing with them by 
advertisement, much information as tothe 
way in which they carry on their work; so 
that altogether this £1,800 will be com- 
pletely thrown away. And who are the 


| gentlemen commissioned to make this 


inquiry? The Deputy Master is one of 
them—a most excellent, financial man; 
but, unfortunately, he knows nothing of 
the practical part of the business, and will 
gain very little by his trip. Then there 
is Mr. Roberts, lately appointed chemist 
tothe Mint; he is to go, but his quali- 
fications for the post are very doubtful. 
Eyer since the Mint was taken out of the 
handsof those contractors who were called 
the “moneyers,”’ the appointments there 
have formed one uniform system of job- 
bery. The appointments were regarded 
a political prizes, and so distributed; but 
an outery was raised, and matters were 
moothed over by appointing two scien- 
tiie men successively to the office of 
Master of the Mint. Neither of them, 
however, knew anything of the process 
of manufacture, and their management 
was signalized by increased losses. Then 
we were told this would all be done 
away with, but now we have another 
nice little job perpetrated by the appoint- 
nent of Mr. Roberts, a gentleman of no 
very great talent, to the office of chemist. 
Well, Mr. Roberts is to go on this Com- 
nission of Inquiry, and the third gentle- 
man is Mr. Napier, one qualified in 
every respect for the duty, but for all 
that the very last man who should have 
been sent. In 1858 a sum of £1,100 
was set apart for the purchase of a filing 
machine in accordance with an estimate 
sent in by Mr. Napier for the purpose; 
but, before the order was executed, an 
dficer in the Mint made a machine 
ilswering every purpose which cost only 
£60, and nobody knows what became of 
this £1,100. I believe this Commission 
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is going to Spain, but Mr. Napier manu- 
factured the machinery in use there, so 
he is going to Spain to see how his own 
machines work, and he is to receive 
£2,000 for doing it. Perhaps, however, 
as the war has broken out the trip will 
be postponed. Now, my Lords, what I 
say I am prepared to substantiate before 
a Committee, and I challenge contradic- 
tion. That an inquiry is needed even 
at this late period of the Session is pa- 
tent, for the House of Commons has 
only recently voted no less than £18,000 
to make up the losses in the Mint. I 
have been told that Mr. Fremantle and 
Mr. Rivers Wilson have made a report 
on the subject of some of these com- 
plaints, and have suggested improve- 
ments; but these improvements would 
have no effect upon the working of the 
establishment, and would not touch the 
main defects in the system. One of the 
alterations made in consequence of that 
report was a revision of the scale of 
wages. Formerly the workmen had a 
retaining fee varying from 6s. to 10s. 
per week when unemployed, and a cer- 
tain wage beside when at work. But 
the pay was very small, and it was 
thought this might lead to peculation. 
The scale has accordingly been revised 
by the payment of £1 per week as re- 
taining fee, but the revision is calculated 
to give the men a little less on the 
whole, a result to be expected when the 
arrangement was made by so skilful a 
financier as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the country saves £100 a year 
out of the workmen’s wages. But the 
most extraordinary part of the revision 
is to come; and this affords another in- 
stance with the sugar duties, hawkers’ 
licences, and the gun tax, of the readi- 
ness with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer jumps to conclusions, with- 
out being at the trouble to inform himself 
upon the subject in hand. The work- 
men are by this new scale to receive less 
when coining gold than when coining 
silver, although the temptation to pecu- 
lation is greater; so that at the time 
when their honesty should be secured by 
good payment, they are to be treated 
with a niggardly hand, and who can 
be surprised if they help themselves? 
The noble Marquess says there has 
been only one case of dismissal for pe- 
culation ; but, if he inquires further, he 
will find there have been 12. No 
prosecution has followed these dismissals 
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nor even an inquiry. Prosecutions would 
not be palatable to the Mint authorities, 
because they would expose the system. 
Now, I can assure your Lordships, that 
these statements I have made are true 
in every respect, and I challenge contra- 
diction ; and I trust the Government will 
think the facts really demand a search- 
ing inquiry. More than a year since, I 
brought the subject before the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, but it was pooh- 
poohed, and I was told that a private 
inquiry would be made: but no inquiry 
has been made, and the system remains 
unamended. I therefore move for a Se- 
lect Committee, to inquire into the past 
and present management of the Mint. 


- Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the past and present management 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Mint.—( The Lord Rossie.) 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: I 
regret that it is my duty to decline to 
accede to the Motion of the noble Lord, 
but I feel sure your Lordships will ad- 
mit, when I have made a brief statement 
of the facts of the case, that the Go- 
vernment is warranted in refusing the 
Committee. I must admit that two cases 
of peculation have occurred at the Mint ; 
but the persons concerned were dis- 
missed, and there has been no reason to 
suspect a recurrence of the practice; I 
am sure, therefore, the noble Lord is 
under a misapprehension, when he says 
there have been 12 cases of dismissal for 
peculation during the last few years. As 
regards the charge of wasteful manage- 
ment, I must repeat the statement I 
made on a previous occasion. The 
noble Lord, I fear, confuses two things 
—namely, the loss occurring from the 
necessity of keeping the silver coinage 
up to the proper standard, and the gain 
which accrues from the coining ; and, on 
the whole, there is a distinct gain, al- 
though I may, on a previous occasion, 
have overstated the amount. There 
is, notwithstanding the information of 
which the noble Lord appears to be pos- 
sessed, a gain of £5,000 a year on the 
silver coinage. The amount of waste on 
the gold coinage has, within the last few 
years, been’ extremely moderate : it is, 
at present, 1s. per £100; and an emi- 
nent firm of refiners,in the City have 
given an opinion that this is very satis- 
factory. So much for the past. With 
regard to the present, I must say that as 
the Department has recently been re- 
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organized, it would be hardly fair, be. 
fore it had got into full working onde, 
to institute an inquiry. The staff has 
been reduced, thus effecting a sayi 

on this year’s Estimates of £5,000; the 
system of the payment of wages has been 
altered, resulting in a small saving ani 
in a marked effect on the staff; and the 
melting and coining departments hays 
been united, avoiding that apparent con. 
fusion between the accounts of the two 
departments, which has, in some m 
spects, misled the noble Lord. Lastly, 
I come to the Commission of Inquiry, 
which has been travelling on the Conti- 
nent. Now, if the machines in use on 
the Continent have been mostly made at 
Birmingham, much may be learnt, as to 
their application and the character of 
the metals used, by the proposed inquiry. 
As regards the members of that Con- 
mission, I must say the noble Lon 
— in scarcely justifiable terms of 

r. Roberts, who is a very eminent 
chemist, and has proved his capabilities 
by devising a system for depriving gold 
of the obnoxious properties on which 
the noble Lord recently commented. 
The noble Lord did not fail to admit 
that Mr. Napier was eminently qualified 
for a post on the Commission ; and, as 
regards the Deputy Master, he has ex- 
hibited great abilities in discharging the 
duties of his office, and I do not think 
the noble Lord has said a single word to 
show he has forfeited our good opinion. 
I have only a single word to add; and 
the noble Lord must forgive me if I 
speak candidly. The noble Lord will 
recognize this book which I hold in my 
hand; it contains the larger portion of 
the charges made by the noble Lord; 
and I ask him whether it is good that 
he should endeavour to throw discredit 
on a recently re-organized Department 
upon the basis of a pamphlet written by 
a discharged official of that Depart- 
ment ? 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: I risen 
consequence mainly of a remark made 
by the noble Lord on a previous 000a- 
sion, which has occasioned considerable 
pain to the relatives of a late very distin- 
guished public servant. As a personal 
friend of Professor Graham, the late 
Master of the Mint, a man of great 
eminence in all scientific matters, I feel 
it my duty to notice an imputation on his 
fidelity made by the noble Lord on a for- 
mer occasion. On inquiry at the Tret- 
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, where there was no interest in 
defending the memory of a dead man, 
I have found that there was never a 
shadow of suspicion on Professor Gra- 
ham’s perfect integrity. There have 
been, no doubt, small cases of pecula- 
tion, as, I take it, there always must be 
in a Department dealing with such valu- 
able materials, and where many wor<- 
men are engaged ; but they are detected 
as promptly as possible. I am afraid 
the noble Lord has been influenced by 
a clerk who was dismissed, or ceased to 
be employed, during Professor Graham’s 
Mastership. 

Lorv KINNAIRD: I am quite 
ready, as far as Professor Graham is 
concerned, to acquit him individually 
and personally from anything impro- 

r; all I have to say with regard to 

fessor Graham is that he was not a 
fit person for the office, as he continued 
the jobbery which he found in existence 
and which had prevailed there ever since 
the Mint was a Government office. He 
appointed his own brother, a calico 
pnnter, to an office for which he was 
entirely unfit not only on the ground of 
general incompetence, but from his well- 
known habitsof intemperance. Iam quite 
ready to admit that the bulk of the in- 
formation I possess upon the subject is 
obtained from Mr. Ansell, who was for 
many years employed by the Master of 
the Mint, and who, asthe Returns show, 
succeeded in making even the gold 
winage a paying department, as it 
should be, Gosel of : losing depart- 
ent, as itis; but my statements are also 
founded on, and confirmed by, Returns 

nted to both Houses of Parliament. 

. Ansell also put a stop to peculation, 
and made himself very unpopular amon 
the officials in consequence. Mr. Anse 
gave up very valuable appointments in 
order to fulfil his duties at the Mint, 
wider the repeated promise of promotion 
when a vacancy should occur; and I am 
afraid I am responsible for what is called 
his dismissal, for, when I applied to the 
late Prime Minister for his promotion, 
Mr. Graham, who, in common with the 
other officials, feared an exposure from 
Mr. Ansell’s promotion, wrote him a 
letter of dismissal as follows :— 

“ Royal Mint, Sept. 28, 1868. 

“Dear Sir,—I* regret to have to inform you 
that it is not in my power to continue your pre- 
tent engagement as an extra officer in the Coining 
Department, while the Mint is only so partially 
occupied as it has been for sometime past. Your 
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assistance will not, therefore, be required beyond 
the 8lst of December next.—I remain, faithfully 
yours, “THomas GrawaM. 

“G, F. Ansell, Esq.” 


After this dismissal the profit ceased 
and the loss recurred. I accordingly 
applied to the Prime Minister and the 
ancellor of the Exchequer for an 
inquiry; but I was treated rather sum- 
marily, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he deprecated any inquiry. 
Only two or three months, however, after 
giving him that notice, and while he was 
still engaged in the Mint, Mr. Graham 
warmly recommended him for the office 
of Gas Inspector to the Corporation of 
London, stating that he was a well-in- 
formed practical chemist, and ‘‘a man of 
tried integrity.” Within three months 
after the Master of the Mint dismissed 
this officer — who, as the Returns will 
show, had saved the country some thou- 
sands—he writes this testimonial— 


“T beg to express the very favourable opinion 
which I entertain of Mr. G. F. Ansell’s qualifica- 
tions for the office of Inspector of Gas to the 
Corporation of London. Mr. Ansell is a well- 
informed practical chemist, and has given much 
attention for several years to gas. He is the 
inventor of an ingenious instrument for indicating 
the presence of fire-damp in the atmosphere of 
mines, which is much admired by scientific and 
practical men. Mr. Ansell is also a man of tried 
integrity and great energy. From what I have 
seen of him at the Mint I would say that he 
would devote himself entirely and conscientiously 
to the work of the new office, if appointed.” 


Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: Who signed 
that letter ? 

Lorp KINNAIRD: Thomas Graham. 
And, notwithstanding this high testi- 
mony to the value of his services, this 
man was dismissed because he knew too 
much of what was going on in the Mint. 
I challenge the Mint authorities to prove 
a single statement in his book to be 
false. If they can, why do they not 
contradict him? They dare not. Mr. 
Ansell’s book has been some months be- 
fore the public, and if the Mint could 
have challenged his statements, which 
are very damaging, they would certainly 
have done so. I challenge contradiction. 
I am very glad the noble Lord has given 
me the opportunity of making this state- 
ment with regard to Mr. Graham, a 
talented man, but quite unable to cope 
with the clever men about him, unaided 
by Mr. Ansell. Now that Mr. Ansell has 
been dismissed, you see what is the 
result. The noble Lord has told your 
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Lordships of reforms which have been 
made at the Mint; but I can assure him 
I expect little good to result from those 
reforms, for the very men who then had 
charge of these departments, and who 
permitted the peculations and misma- 
nagement which Mr. Ansell stopped, are 
the men who are now promoted to the 
chief management of the operative de- 
partments of the Mint. I hope, there- 
fore, the matter will not be allowed to 
drop, for I am sure there is no Depart- 
ment in this or any other country more 
corrupt than the Mint. 

Tue Marovess or LANSDOWNE 
rose to explain. - In the Table published 
by Mr. Ansell, the operation of melting 
appeared to have been left out of sight. 
The coining operations had been put 
forward, but the losing operations were 
kept behind. The statement in the me- 
morial, in respect to the alleged promise 
made to Mr. Ansell, was absolutely with- 
out foundation. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES BILL. 
(The Duke of Richmrnd. ) 
(No. 190.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the measure originated 
in representations made to him when 
President of the Board of Trade. His 


right hon. Friend (Mr. Cave), then Vice 
President, undertook to deal with the 
question; but a change of Government 
caused the measure to be in abeyance 
for some time, and when, subsequently, 
it passed through some stages in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Cave’s illness 


necessitated its abandonment. He be- 
lieved the present President of the Board 
of Trade was favourable to legislation 
on the subject, though, owing to his pro- 
longed ill-health, he was not committed 
to any of the details of the Bill; and 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), had rendered 
material assistance to Mr. Cave in its 
prepeontion---sepete on some of the 
egal points which it involved. Admit- 
ting that Government should not inter- 
fere too much with private undertakings, 
he (the Duke of Richmond) did not 
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think the Bill went further in this dire. 
tion than the Regulation of Railway, 
Bill, passed during his presidency of the 
Board of Trade, which required railway 
companies to render accounts in a wi. 
form manner, and to give shareholder 
the fullest information of their business 
transactions, which, he believed, had 
worked extremely well. Up to this time 
policyholders in assurance companies 
had had no voice, and little or no informa. 
tion, as to matters which deeply affected 
them. They represented something like 
£400,000,000, or half the amount of the 
National Debt, and no class of sufferers 
from the commercial disasters of the 
last few years was more to be pitied 
than policyholders. One company was 
transferred to another behind their 
backs; and he might mention as an 
instance that the Tontine Office was 
transferred to another office, the latter 
to the English and Irish Church, that to 
the British Nation, and that again to 
the European. The policyholder must 
either submit to such transfers or sacri- 
fice all the money he had put by for his 
family; and one of the objects of the 
Bill was to put him on the same footing 
as the shareholder, by giving him a voice 
in questions of amalgamation or the 
transfer of business. The Bill also pro- 
vided that life accounts should be kept 
separate from all other accounts, and 
all receipts in respect of life assurance 
carried to a separate fund, so that greater 
security would be afforded to the policy- 
holder. It was further provided that 
statements of accounts should be prepared 
and laid before Parliament every year. 
Upon that point Prussia was so careful 
that she required insurance companies 
to obtain a concession from the Govert- 
ment before granting any life policies; 
they were then bound to show the amount 
of their receipts and expenditure ; while 
the Government reserved to itself the 
right of withdrawing the concession 
should it any time deem the company t0 
be in an unsatisfactory condition. 

other provision of the Bill was that every 
company should, before commencing 
business, make a deposit of £20,000, to 
show that it was a bond fide undertaking. 
The result of the Bill, if passed into law, 
would be that small bubble companies 
would not come into existence, while 
strong companies would be much better 
managed. The latter part of the Bil 
would place the policyholders in the same 
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ition before the Court, with respect to 
the winding-up of the company, as that 
in which the shareholders stood now. 
The result of its operation on the whole 
yould, he felt satisfied, be to affect most 
favourably the interests of those provi- 
dent people who sought to make provi- 
sion for their families by giving a fresh 
stimulus in that direction, and thus 
tending to increase the welfare and pro- 
sperity of the country, which the fraudu- 
lent proceedings of the last few years 
had done so much to check. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
9."—(The Duke of Richmond.) 


Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
understood to say that the Government 
approved of the general provisions of 
the Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BILL—(No. 123.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae Kart ory KIMBERLEY, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its object was to make 
further provision for the government of 
the Colony of British Columbia, which 
was one of the youngest of our Colonies, 
ad which was somewhat peculiarly situ- 
ated, owing to the nature of its popula- 
tion, who were for the most part en- 
gaged in gold digging. It would be 
remembered that in 1866 Vancouver 
Idand was united to British Columbia, 
ind made subject to the Legislature of 
that Colony, which was increased in 
umber, so as to provide for the repre- 
sentation of Vancouver Island. The 
Council of the Colony at present con- 
sisted of five Government officers, of 
tight councillors nominated by the Go- 
venor, and of nine others, who were 
considered unofficial members, who also 

to be nominated by the Governor, 
but who, practically, were elected by the 
colonists. The practice, however, was 
lot in accordance with the law; and 
vhile Her Majesty’s Ministers did not 
think the Oolony was in a position for 


the establishment of what was called re- 
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sponsible government, they thought it 
was desirable that she should have a 
new Constitution, enabling the inhabi- 
tants to take a large part in the transac- 
tion of their own affairs. It was pro- 
posed, therefore, by the Bill that Her 
Majesty should, by means of an Order 
in Council, constitute a Legislature, con- 
sisting of the Governor and a Legislative 
Council—in fact, should give to the Co- 
lony a new Constitution. The new Coun- 
cil should consist of six Members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and nine to be 
elected by the people. Her Majesty was 
also empowered to delegate certain 
powers to the Governor, enabling him, 
by his proclamation, to determine the 
qualification of electors and elective mem- 
bers, to divide the Colony into convenient 
elective districts, to appoint returning 
officers, issue writs, to take the poll, and 
determine the validity of all disputed 
returns; and, generally, to see to the 
orderly conduct of the elections. 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorp LYVEDEN pointed out that 
the Bill would commit entirely to the 
hands of the Governor the power of con- 
trolling every step in the formation of 
the representative assembly, from deter- 
mining the franchise of the electors, to 
the validity of the return of the elected. 
That he regarded as a great power to 
intrust to a man who was not in the 
highest order of colonial Governors. 
British Columbia was a most important 
Colony, and it would, in his opinion, 
have been more constitutional and states- 
manlike to leave these details to be 
worked out in the same manner as had 
been done in previous cases, instead of 
deviating from the usual practice by 
putting them entirely under the control 
of the Governor. 

Tuer Eart or KIMBERLEY explained 
that the change proposed by the Bill 
was by no means a large one. It would 
simply legalize a state of things which 
already existed in practice. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
(The Lord Cairns.) 
(No. 125.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that after the 
Bill had been read the second time, their 
Lordships had referred the Bill to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, 
which, after examining its provisions 
with great zeal and diligence, had re- 
ported it with considerable Amendments 
to the House. These Amendments 
altered the Bill so much that he thought 
it would be a convenience to their Lord- 
ships if he briefly explained them. First 
of all, then, it was provided that the 
earnings of a married woman, whether 
they were wages or the result of trade, 
or of literary, artistic, or scientific skill, 
should be treated as though they were 
property settled to her separate use. 
The Bill next proceeded to deal with 
the mode of protecting investments 
which had been made by married women, 
whether by means of their earnings or 
otherwise. Under the existing law a 
husband might, after giving proper 
notice, withdraw from an ordinary sav- 
ings-bank, or a Post Office savings-bank, 
any deposits placed there by his wife. 
The Bill, however, as amended, provided 
that all deposits made in the name of a 
married woman, or of ® woman who 
might marry after she had made such 
deposit, should be deemed her separate 
property, as though she were an un- 
married woman. The 3rd and 4th 
clauses provided that where a married 
woman, or any woman about to be mar- 
ried and her intended husband, might 
apply to the Governor of the Bank, or to 
the directors of any joint-stock com- 
pany, that any sum not less than £20 
of the public funds deposited, or about 
to be so, and any shares in the company, 
might be held by them as the separate 
property of the wife, and the dividends 
paid to her. This provision was greatly 
needed, because women who had saved 
up £100 or so were very unwilling to 
ask their future husbands to sign any 
documents with reference to it. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Morley) 
had given notice of an additional clause 
dealing with shares in friendly societies 
in the same way; and this would im- 
prove the Bill still further. To all these 
clauses a Proviso was attached that if any 





investments were made by a wife with 
the moneys of her husband, and withoy 
his consent, application might be mady 
to the Court in a very summary way; 
and it was likewise provided that no. 
thing contained in the Bill should a. 
thorize the making of any investment jp 
fraud of creditors. With regard to per. 
sonal property coming to a married 
woman as next of kin to a person dying 
intestate, it was provided that it shoul 
belong to her for her separate use. In 
like manner she would have the separats 
use of land coming to her as heir-at. 
law to an intestate person. The 9h 
clause would, in his opinion, prove 
highly beneficial. At present, if a hus 
band affected a policy of insurance in 
his own name, intending it as a pr. 
vision for his family, it became after his 
decease a part of his general estate and 
was available to pay his debts. Indeed, 
as it was one of the assets most easily 
got hold of, it was usually applied to 
that purpose. This Bill, however, pn- 
vided that if a married woman effected an 
insurance on her own life or the life of 
her husband, expressing on the face of 
it that it was intended for her own sepa- 
rate use and benefit, it should enure 
accordingly. The next provision was 
very important one ; if a husband effected 
a policy of insurance which expressed 
upon the face of it that it was to be for 
the benefit of his wife and children, it 
should be deemed a trust for the benefit 
of the wife for her separate use, or of 
the wife and children, according to the 
interest so expressed, and should not be 
liable to the claims of his creditors ; but 
if the Court should find that the policy 
had been effected and the premiums 
paid by the husband with intent to de- 
fraud his creditors, they would be en- 
titled to receive out of the sum secured 
an amount equal to the premiums paid. 
After these explanations he trusted their 
Lordships would have no difficulty in 
going into Committee on the Bill. 
Lorp PENZANCE said, he thought 
the Bill as it now stood to be of a prac- 
tical, workable character. It would en- 
able married women to enjoy the benefit 
of any money they might have earned by 
their industry or talents. Even those 
who were adverse to some portions of the 
Bill agreed that this particular object 
ought to be carried out. But when the 
Bill came up from the other House of 
Parliament it was based on a very much 
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wider principle, emanating from an 
altogether different set of ideas. The 
Bill then proposed to treat a married 
woman in all respects as an unmarried 
one as far as property was concerned. 
Indeed, as far as the utter separation of 
property could bring about that result, 
it was a Bill to separate husband and 
wife. He would not now enter on a 
discussion as to whether that was desir- 
able or not; but he might be allowed 
to remark that the opinions of those 
who advocated the entire separation of 
husband and wife as regards property 
had not been accepted by the com- 
munity. He opposed the Bill when it 
was introduced into thet House, but the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) 
had now in reality framed a fresh mea- 
sure. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he believed the Bill would prove one of 
the greatest social blessings ever brought 
about by legislation. Women were now 
closely competing with men as pro- 
ducers; he believed there were as many 
as 800,000 women employed at wages in 
England, and putting their earnings down 
so low as at £20 each, their total earn- 
ings would be £16,000,000 a year. Surely 
that was a sum which should be pro- 
tected from the violence and rapacity of 
husbands. But he wished the Bill 
had also secured to the woman any sav- 
ings she might have made from her 
earnings before marriage. One clause 
in the Bill secured these savings if in- 
vested in the savings-banks ; that was a 
good provision as regarded money, be- 
cause it would encourage providence ; 
but money was not the only property a 
woman about to be married would be 
possessed of. How many young women 
possessed articles of value, such as 
jewellery and clothes, or had invested 
their savings in a sewing-machine or a 

le ?—yet these were not secured to 
them by the Bill, and would become the 
property of the husband immediately 
after marriage. 

House in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Earnings of married women 
to be deemed their own property). 

Lorn LYTTELTON suggested that 
> Bill be made retrospective in its ac- 

on, 

_Lorp CAIRNS said, that would be in 
Violation of the principles which guided 
the legislation in such cases as this. To 
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make this Bill retrospective would be to 
take from many men what they now be- 
lieved to be their property. The pro- 
perty of a married woman could not be 
effectually secured without the interven- 
tion of trustees, and the Bill made the 
Bank or the managers of savings-banks 
and joint-stock companies trustees as to 
such property as might be invested ; but 
it was impracticable to protect a woman’s 
earnings before marriage unless they 
had been invested. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the Bill had been greatly improved in 
the Select Committee, and, he believed, 
when its provisions came to be under- 
stood, women would be quick to take 
advantage of it. As to particular chattels 
bought by a woman before marriage out 
of her own property, it had long been 
settled that they continued her separate 
property; and she might protect any 
property other than that provided for in 
the Bill by appointing a trustee. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Deposits in savings-bank 
by a married woman to be deemed her 
separate property). 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, it seemed to 
him that this and the next two clauses 
were founded on a total absence of prin- 
ciple. Married women were compelled 
by them to invest their money in one of 
four different ways—as a deposit in a 
savings-bank, as a Government annuity, 
in the funds, or in a joint-stock com- 
pany, because they provided that if they 
were not so invested they should not 
have those savings protected by law for 
their separate use. The noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) said 
they could appoint a trustee; but any- 
one who knew anything of the habits of 
the women whom it was proposed by 
this Bill to serve would know that such 
a thing as a trustee never entered their 
heads. What was needed was some 
simple process by which property of all 
kinds acquired by a married woman 
could be secured to her separate use. 
Why could it not be provided that any 
property a woman had should remain 
hers, unless the husband could prove 
that it belonged to him? He knew of 
an instance in which a widow married, 
bringing to her second husband the pro- 

= of her first, and this second hus- 
ne died, haying willed the property 
away from the woman and her children. 
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He hoped that on the Report the ques- 
tion might be placed on some sound 
principle. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he could not ad- 
mit that the clause was devoid of prin- 
ciple. The principle of the clause was 
that of carrying into the humbler ranks 
of life that protection to women that 
already existed in the higher ranks; 
that was, that property having been 
placed in some tangible form, should, 
through the intervention of trustees, be 
protected. It was impossible to secure 
property to the woman unless by point- 
ing out how it was to be invested. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (As to married woman’s pro- 
perty in funds) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (As to married woman’s pro- 
perty in joint-stock company). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that whereas this clause pro- 
vided that only paid-up shares might be 
conveyed to the separate use of a married 
woman, it made no similar provision in 
the event of the shares not being fully 
paid up. ‘In the event of the shares, as 
far as they were paid up, becoming the 
sole property of the wife, to whom were 
the directors of a company to look for 
the payment of the remaining calls upon 
such shares—the husband being protec- 
ted by another clause in the Bill from 
liability for his wife’s debts ? 

Lorp CAIRNS explained that the 
husband would not be liable for calls 
upon the shares not fully paid up, which 
had belonged to his wife before her mar- 
riage, until he committed some act that 
rendered him liable at law. He would, 
however, introduce an Amendment to 
meet the case referred to by the noble 
Marquess. 

Eart POWIS inquired whether a 
married woman would have a right to 
vote at meetings of the company in re- 
spect of her shares ? 

Lorp CAIRNS said, she would have 
a right to vote if the shares stood upon 
the register in her name. 


Clause agreed to. 


Tae Eart or MORLEY moved the 
following new clause after Clause 4 :— 

“ Any married woman, or any woman about to 
be married and her intended husband, may apply, 
in writing, to the committee of management of 
any industrial and provident society, or to the 
trustees of any friendly society, benefit building 
society, or loan society, duly registered, certified, 
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or enrolled under the Acts relating to such . 
cieties respectively, that any share, benefit, de. 
benture right or claim whatsoever in, to, or w 
the funds of such society to which the persons o 
persons so applying is or are entitled may be ep. 
tered in the books of the society in the name of 
the woman as a married woman, entitled to her 
separate use; and it shall be the duty of such 
committee or trustees to cause the same to be » 
entered, and thereupon such share, benefit, deben. 
ture, right or claim shall be deemed to be the 
separate property of such woman, and shall hy 
transferable and payable with all dividends and 
profits thereon as if she were an unmarried 
woman ; provided, that if any such share, benefit, 
debenture, right, or claim has been obtained by 
a married woman by means of moneys of her 
husband without his consent, the Court may upon 
an application under section eight of this Act 
order the same and the dividends and profits 
thereon, or any part thereof, to be transferred 
and paid to the husband.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Deposit of moneys in fraud 
of creditors invalid), agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Personal property coming 
to a married woman to be her own), 
agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Freehold i g's coming 
to a married woman to be her own), 
agreed to. 


Lorpv HOUGHTON moved to insert 
the following clause :— 

“Tf any married woman after the passing of 

this Act become entitled to a sum of money not 
exceeding two hundred pounds as legatee under 
will, it shall form part of her separate estate, un- 
less the County Court Judge of the district in 
which she lives shall, upon the application of her 
husband, otherwise order; and the order of the 
said judge shall be binding and conclusive on the 
said married woman and her husband as to all or 
any part of the said sum so bequeathed.” 
The Court of Chancery was in the habit 
of apportioning all legacies to the wife 
above £200 between the husband and 
wife. He thought the Bill should do 
the same thing for the poor woman that 
the Court of Chadians did for the rich 
woman. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, the noble 
Lord was about to proceed further than 
the Court of Chancery, because instead 
of apportioning the legacy between the 
husband and the wife, he proposed to 
give it altogether to the latter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought the point deserved attention 
and hoped the noble and learned Lord 
would consider it. 


Amendment (by Leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 





Lord Houghton 
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Remaining clauses agreed to. 


An Amendment made by inserting the 
1st November, 1870, instead of the 1st 
January, 1871 as the date when the Act 
shall come into operation. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 216.) 


PRAYER-BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) 
BILL—(No. 202.) 
(The Lord Chancellor) 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Toe Earn or HARROWBY said, 
that the professed object of this Bill 
was to carry into effect the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission sanc- 
timed by Convocation. Anything re- 
lating to public worship ought not to 
be regulated by Parliament merely, and 

robably in future such changes would 
be made in the same way as the changes 
now before the House had been made. 
But an Amendment had been introduced 
in Committee which was not in accord- 
ance with those recommendations — on 
the contrary, it was opposed to them. In 
the second part of the Bill, as it now 
stood, there was this passage— 

“Upon special occasions, to be approved by 
the Ordinary, other Lessons may, with his con- 
sent, be substituted for those which are appointed 
in the Table of Lessons.” 

The word ‘‘ special” had been intro- 
duced in Committee. Now, this was 
completely contrary to a decision come 
to by the Commission after full delibe- 
ration, for on a division the recommen- 
dation as it originally appeared in the 
Bill was carried by 14 votes against 10. 
He thought that such a change should 
not have been made without any notice 
whatever. Indeed, he must protest 
against the introduction of any changes 
in the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, as it would serve as a precedent for 
introducing changes in Parliament next 
year, when the other and more important 
recommendations of the Commission 
would probably come under considera- 
tion. He asked their Lordships to re- 
instate the original wording of this part 
of the Bill by striking out the word 
“ cial.’? 

HE Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, that the introduction of 
the word had been made in Committee by 
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the Archbishop of York, on the recom- 
mendation of several of the clergy, who 
thought it would conduce to the more 
effective working of the Bill; and he 
himself had concurred with his most 
rev. Friend in the advisability of the 
Amendment; but at the time he forgot 
the discussion and the decision on the 
subject by the Commissioners ; but even 
now he must say that he thought it 
would be better for the Ordinary that 
the word ‘‘special’’ did precede ‘ oc- 
easions.” The real point had been whe- 
ther or not they should leave it to the 
discretion of a conscientious clergyman, 
who objected to the reading of Lessons 
from the Apocrypha, to use other Lessons 
in their stead. The danger was that if 
the word were omitted, the clergy would 
not deal fairly with the Bill. He would 
speak frankly as far as one man could 
speak for another. When he said that 
when clergymen asked leave to omit the 
Apocrypha, on the ground that the feel- 
ings of their people were much opposed 
to it, he should consider that a special 
case. After all, it only referred to one 
or two Lessons in the course of a fort- 
night in the year. He thought, there- 
fore, that the word might be retained. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that when he recommended their Lord- 
ships to agree to this Amendment, he 
was not aware that the matter had been 
discussed by the Royal Commissioners, 
and that they had agreed nem. con. to 
omit the words. The Archbishop of 
York, who had also been in favour of 
the words, was also ignorant of these 
circumstances ; and therefore he thought 
that the words ought to be struck out. 

Eart STANHOPE was understood 
to be in favour also of omitting the 
word. 


Word “special” struck out. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL—(No. 212.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, the measure was introduced 
in fulfilment of an obligation into which 
he entered a short time since, when his 
noble and learned Friend Lord West- 
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bury brought before their Lordships’ 
consideration the fact that there was a 
very heavy arrear of appeals from India, 
which could not be heard by the Judi- 
cial Committee of Privy Council, owing 
in a great degree to the present consti- 
tution of that Court, and owing also to 
some causes which existed in India. He 
had himself stated that one of the diffi- 
culties connected with the constitution 
of the Judicial Committee was that 
Judges of the Superior Courts were made 
ipso facto members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee by the Act establishing that tri- 
bunal; but that, with regard to all other 
persons, there was only a power of ap- 
pointing two persons to sit at one time 
as members of the Judicial Committee. 
The choice being thus limited, it was 
found that the members actually holding 
other judicial offices had little time to 
attend to the business of the Judicial 
Committee. The Chiefs of the Courts 
of Common Law could hardly on any 
occasion attend; the Master of the Rolls 
attended from time to time, and also 
one or other, and sometimes both, of 
the Lords Justices of Appeal. The re- 
tired Judges who were members likewise 
attended. There was a great advantage 
in putting on the Committee eminent 
members of the Bar, who, having retired 
from practice, were yet willing to devote 
themselves to.this duty. At the present 
time nobody was under any obligation 
other than a moral one to attend the 
sittings of the Judicial Committee ; and 
it was very difficult, under the circum- 
stances he had mentioned, to maintain 
the Court as a tribunal sitting regularly 
de die in diem, like the other tribunals of 
the country during Term. The object 
of the present Bill, therefore, was two- 
fold—firstly, to increase the number of 
persons who might be placed by Her 
Majesty on the Judicial Committee ; 
and, secondly, to secure a special pay- 
ment to a certain number of members— 
namely, four—of the Committee, in or- 
der that those who received such special 
payment, independently of any pension 
to which they might be entitled, should 
be held bound to attend the business 
of the Judicial Committee, as all other 
Judges were bound to attend the Courts 
to which they were attached. To effect 
that object, what the Bill proposed was 
this—to authorize Her Majesty, after 
the passing of the Act, by warrant under 
Her sign manual, to appoint two persons 


The Lord Chancellor 
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who had filled the office of Judge of any 
of the High Courts of Judicature in Jp. 
dia, or the office of Legal Member op 
the Council of the Governor General of 
India, to be members of the Judicial 
Committee; and it was proposed that 
there should be paid to each of thogg 
persons, during the time he serves ag 
member of the Committee, a salary not 
exceeding £1,000 a year in addition to 
their pensions. In the case of the Chief 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta re. 
tiring, he received a pension of, he 
thought, £2,000; and the Legal Member 
of the Council of the Governor General 
also had a considerable pension on his 
retirement. In addition to their pen. 
sions, those persons, on being appointed 
members of the Judicial Committee, 
would each receive £1,000 per annum; 
by which means he thought there would 
be no difficulty in securing their regular 
attendance, except during the vacations, 
for the despatch of appeals coming from 
India. It was proposed also to take 
power to appoint as members of the 
Committee any of the following persons, 
not exceeding two—that was to say, any 
person who had held the office of Judge 
of the Supreme Court of any possession 
of Her Majesty other than India, and 
any person being a barrister of not less 
than 15 years’ standing; and each of 
them would be paid an annual sum, in- 
cluding any pension to which he may be 
entitled, so that the whole shall not ex- 
ceed £2,500 a year. In that way it was 
thought they might place on the Judicial 
Oommittee members of the Bar who, 
having attained eminence and distinction 
in their profession, might be desirous of 
retiring to the quiet and much more 
dignified position of holding an office 
in which they might be eminently useful. 
He thought there would be no difficulty 
in finding men of that character in whom 
the public would have perfect confidence. 
The Bill further authorized the payment 
to any member of the Council other than 
those holding judicial office, or those ap- 
pointed under this Act, an annual sum not 
exceeding £500. This especially referred 
to any of the retired Judges who might be 
members of the Judicial Committee. A 


Judge desirous of retiring from the Com- 
mon Law Courts or the Court of Chancery 
had a pension allowed him. Ifhe retired 
from the Common Law Courts he saved 
the expenses of the circuits, or about 
£500, and he would also have the £500 
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roposed to give him, making a dif- 
poem . him & £1,000 a year alto- 
ther, in addition to the pension he 
actually received. In that manner it 
was thought they might obtain for the 
Judical Committee members who would 
undertake the positive duty of regularly 
attending its sittings in the mode he 
had described. Lastly, the Bill con- 
tained a clause enabling the Judicial 
Committee to sit, if it thought fit, in two 
sections. That, he hoped, would have 
the effect of disposing of the present 
arrear of appeals from India, because 
they might place in each of those sec- 
tions—having thus secured members 
bound to attend—a Judge from India, 
and also another Judge under an obli- 
gation to attend from the two members 
to be appointed in addition to the pre- 
sent Judicial Committee. And they 
would only want in each case a third 
person to preside, who might be found 
among the ordinary members of the Ju- 
dicial Committee, all of whom now at- 
tended from time to time, but most of 
whom did not think it reasonable that 
they should be under the actual neces- 
sity of attending regularly from week 
toweek and from day to day in the way 
in which the ordinary tribunals sat. 
There had been intimated to him some 
objections with reference to the appoint- 
nent in the first instance of the Judges 
in any Court in India, and it had been 
suggested that in some Courts there 
were native Judges whom it would not 
be desirable to appoint as members of 
the Judicial Committee. It was not, 
however, very probable that they would 
be Privy Councillors, and none could be 
appointed who were not; but, if it was 
thought desirable, there could be no ob- 
jection to confine the appointment to the 
Chief Justice in each Court; while, with 
reference to the colonial Judges, the ap- 
pointment might be limited to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of any 
Colony. Although at present there was 
not an instance of any person being 
made a Privy Councillor who had come 
from any part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions other than India, yet he had 
known at least one Canadian Judge who 
would have been a very suitable person 
forsuch a position; and he could not 
but think that, as the importance of co- 
lonial tribunals increased, there might 
be found coming from the Cape, from 


| Canada, or from Australia, some who 
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would be worthy of being placed on the 
Judicial Committee. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would be disposed to read the Bill 
a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv CAIRNS said, that although 
from the state of the House it did not 
seem that much interest was taken in 
this Bill, yet it was a subject of great 
public importance, on which he desired 
to make some observations. With regard 
to the 2nd clause, which gave power to 
appoint two Privy Councillors who had 
held the office of Judge in any High 
Court of Judicature in India, there ought 
to be aclear and positive definition on 
the face of the Bill as to what persons 
could be appointed and what offices they 
must have held—because owing to the 
constitution of the High Court of Bengal 
there might be appointed persons who 
would be quite unsuitable for the Judi- 
cial Committee, and who had never had 
a case argued before them. The practice 
had been to treat the Chief Justice of 
Bengal as a person who was ex officio 
qualified to sit on the Judicial Committee, 
and he thought it would be desirable to 
continue that practice. There were now 
three ex-Chief Justices of Bengal, two 
of whom had rendered very efficient ser- 
vice, and he regretted that power was 
not taken by the Bill to appoint all three 
—the amount of remuneration, if it was 
limited, being divided among them. By 
the 3rd clause it was proposed to appoint 
on the Judicial Committee any person 
who had held the office of Judge in the 
Supreme Court of any country other than 
India, and the consequences might be 
the appointment of the Chief Justices of 
Sierra Leone, the Straits Settlements, 
Gambia, the Mauritius, or any of the 
Colonies whose Chief Justices were of a 
different stamp from those whom it was 
desirable to appoint on the Judicial Com- 
mittee. To the 4th clause there was a 
still more serious objection, its object 
being to give to Judges who were en- 
titled to a retiring pension a sum of 
£500 a year, in addition to their pension 
for their services on the Judicial Com- 
mittee. There was in this country an 
ample scale of retiring pensions for 
Judges, and attached to the receipt of 
those pensions there was always con- 
cdaned to be the obligation—no doubt 
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an imperfect one—to give some portion | Suppiy—considered in Commitiee—Aruy gn. 
of their time to the transaction of the; MATES. 


judicial business of the country. As | monte ad 15] reported—Crvee fama 


soon, however, as there was introduced | Pustic Buuts—Resolution in Committee—Canada 
a system of picking and choosing and | Defences (Guarantee of Loan)*, 
bribing a retired Judge with £500 a year | Ordered—First Reading—Glebe Loans (Ireland)* 
extra, an end was put to the honourable | [222] ; Marriages (Ireland)®* [223], 
whideasstams ding which now prevaile a, te | First Reading ‘a Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
: . ; 2, | (No. 2) * [224], 
it was utterly impossible to maintain Second Reading — Public Schools Act (1868) 
that obligation when a payment was, Amendment * [200]; National Debt* (213); 
made to some persons for their attend- a yf oes mg at “tee 
. ewage Utilization Supp a F 
9p and he hoped h is noble and learned Shannon Navigation * [192] ; Exchequer Bonds 
Friend would consider that point. He| (£1,300,000)*; Pedlars’ Certificates * [199], 
also trusted that a reconsideration would | Committee — Report — Army Enlistment [106}; 
be given to the proposal to divide the | Gun Licences * [134]; Vestries (Isle of Man)* 
Judicial Committee into two portions, a [198]. ie Th “ge _ Se ae 
. . ment, de. ; Annuity Tax Abolition 
step which he held to be quite unne- (Edinburgh and Montrose, &c.) Act (1860) 
cessary and which might lead to the; Amendment (re-comm.)* [208]; Dublin City 
effect of their decisions being weakened. Voters Disfranchisement * [184]; Local Go- 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, the | ernment Supplemental (No. 2) (re-comm.)* 
division was not to be permanent [212]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 3}* 
Lorp CAIRNS said, that at any vate [188]; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
: :* syn Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2 205]; Pier 
for some time there would be two divi- Sas Sarnect” Order Choaeioniia (No 8)* 
sions by whom decisions would be given.| [210]; Ecclesiastical Patronage Transfer* 
At a further stage of this Bill, when he wena 


hoped it would attract more interest, he ithdrawn — Savings Banks [15]; Parliament- 


ary Elections * [120]; Mines Regulation and 


should invite the attention of their Lord-| | : ; * 11041: Processi 
ships to the points he had enumerated. (Ireland) * itor an.) ° 08] 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR thought 


his noble and learned Friend had mis- 
understood the effect of the last clause. PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 
It was not intended that there should be QUESTION 

two permanent divisions; but changes ie 
might be made from time to time, so Mr. RATHBONE said, he would beg 
long as it was necessary to have two|to ask the Secretary of State for the 
divisions, and any number of combina-| Home Department, Whether, as the 
tions might be made of the members of | Public Prosecutors Bill, which was with- 
the Judicial Committee. Comment had | drawn at his suggestion on Friday 8th 
always been made on the decisions of | July, had the support of the Govem- 


the Committee, and, he feared, it would | ment, and the Treasury had drawn up 
continue to be made. and agreed to the money provisions to 


be inserted in it, and as the Bill more- 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord-| over had been considered and amended 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of | by a Select Committee of the House, he 
the Whole House on Thursday next. will give an assurance that the Govern- 
House —— at Eight = peut aey — with the question early 

morrow, rter 
before Five d'elock. Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the hon. 
Member was, doubtless, aware of the 
circumstances under which this Bill was 
withdrawn, and he (Mr. Bruce) was 
under the impression that it was with- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | drawn with the full assent of the pro 
moters. He could not pledge the Gv- 
Monday, 18th July, 1870. vernment to deal with the question next 
Session, because it had not yet received 


MINUTES.] — Serzct Commitrez — Report — i ion i f 
Poor Law (Scotland) [No. 357]; Public Ac- the consideention it deserved 


counts Committee [No. 358]; Registration of 
a in Counties (England and Wales) [No. 
360). 


Lord Cairns 
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FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—THE WAR— 

PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mrz. VERNON HARCOURT: I beg 
leave, Sir, to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury this Question, of which I have 
given him private Notice, Whether, hav- 
ing regard to the hostilities now un- 
happily imminent in Europe, it is the 
intention of the Government to issue a 
Proclamation, warning the subjects of 
the Queen to abstain from all participa- 
tion in such hostilities, and to observe 
the Laws now in force for the mainte- 
nance of the neutrality of the United 
Kingdom in time of war; and whether, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission of 1868, it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce at once a measure to amend the 
existing Law, and to strengthen the 
hands of the Executive Government, in 
order the better to enable them to en- 
force its observance ? 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is the in- 
tention of the Government at the proper 
time—and I am afraid I must consider 
it certain to arrive—to issue a Procla- 
mation of Neutrality to the effect and 
for the purpose described by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford; but in 
point of technical regularity the proper 
moment cannot be said to have arrived 
until either a declaration of war has 
been issued, or until actual hostilities 
have commenced. [Mr. Orway at this 
moment placed a document in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s hands.] At the mo- 
ment when I am speaking, my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has placed in my hands 
a telegram which has just been received 
from Lord Lyons at Paris. He states 
that the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has informed him that a declara- 
tion of war was despatched to Berlin 
yesterday, and that as soon as he hears 
of its arrival there it will be communi- 
cated to the Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires. 
That being so, the matter has reached 
the point at which it will be the duty of 
the Government at the earliest period— 
probably to-morrow—to issue a Procla- 
mation of Neutrality. With respect to 
the second Question, it is our duty to 
Introduce at once a measure to amend 
the existing law, and to strengthen the 
hands of the Executive Government, in 
order the better to enforce its observ- 
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ance. The Government have taken into 
consideration the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1868, and, with- 
out pledging themselves to precise prin- 
ciples, I may say it is their intention to 
introduce a Bill for the purposes to 
which my hon. Friend refers—namely, 
to secure the more complete and effec- 
tual fulfilment of all obligations that 
may be considered to attach to us in any 
contingency, under the Law of Nations, 
with respect to ships departing from our 
ports. 


in Ireland. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorpvd EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he would beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If the Government see 
any reasonable prospect of the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill being proceeded with 
this Session, after the decision arrived at 
in ‘‘another place” on Thursday the 
14th ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, at the pre- 
sent moment the Government are un- 
able to form a positive opinion; but 
they do not despair of carrying the Bill 
through Parliament during the present 
Session, notwithstanding the effect of a 
Motion recently carried in the House of 
Lords. The first conclusion they were 
inclined to form was that that Motion 
was fatal to the measure ; but from what 
they have since learnt, they think it 
their duty to wait a few days before 
allowing themselves to assume with cer- 
tainty that that decision must necessarily 
be fatal to the Bill. Of course, it will be 
their duty to arrive at their conclusion 
with a due regard to the substance of 
the Bill and the object it has in view. 


MILITARY PRECAUTIONS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Treland a Question, not as it had been 
mutilated by the printer, but as he gave 
Notice of it. It was to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the local magistrates of Cookstown, 
county Tyrone, were consulted as to the 
necessity of sending troops to that dis- 
trict for the 12th July; whether in 
spite of the local magistrates having de- 
clared it to be quite unnecessary, and 
that there was not the slightest proba- 
bility of any disturbance, a force con- 
sisting of thirty-four Dragoons from 
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Dundalk, a company of infantry from 
Armagh, forty-seven constables, and two 
stipendiary magistrates from the South 
of Ireland were sent there; and, in 
addition, the Surgeon of the Scots Greys 
from Dublin, whose services could not 
be required, there being some of the 
best medical men in Ireland in that 
neighbourhood; and, what expense was 
entailed on the county by the movement 
of so large a force ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that his information did not 
enable him to say whether the local ma- 
gistrates were consulted upon thismatter; 
but he had no reason to suppose that any 
expression of opinion such as was referred 
to in the Question of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member was given by them asa 
body, whatever one or two individuals 
might have said. The preservation of 
peace on certain anniversaries in the 
North of Ireland was sometimes a diffi- 
cult and responsible duty on the part of 
the Irish Government, and on the occa- 
sion in question they were fully aware 
that meetings of one party were an- 
nounced to take place in the district. 
Such meetings always involved danger 
of a collision with another party; but 
collisions were often prevented by the 
presence of a sufficient force in the 
neighbourhood. Of course, if they did 
not take place it was easy to say that 
the dispatch of a force was useless; but 
if, on the other hand, disturbances oc- 
curred, the Government would be blamed 
for not having taken proper precau- 
tions. Therefore, they only did their 
duty by following the course referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member. As to 
the surgeon of the Scots Greys, he knew 
nothing of him. With respect to the 
expense of these movements, he was sorry 
to say that no expense would fall upon 
the district, but on the country at large ; 
he was afraid the expense would be con- 
siderable. 


CLAIMS OF LORDS OF MANORS TO 
WRECK OF THE SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, Whether, in accordance with 
the promise of Mr. Milner Gibson, when 
President of that Board, he will lay 
upon the Table of the House Mr. 
O’Dowd’s general report on the claims 
of lords of manors and others to wreck 
of the sea within the United Kingdom ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in yp. 
ply, that the Report was of a confidep. 
tial nature, and he did not think }, 
would be justified in laying it on th 
Table. 


NAVY—ARMOUR PLATES.— QUESTION, 


Caprain BEAUMONT said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad. 
miralty, whom he was glad to see in his 
place again, Whether he has placad 
himself in communication with the War 
Office with reference to the experiments 
on Armour Plates carried on by that De. 
partment; and, if so, whether he has 
found that the results obtained by the 
War Office experiments justify tho sys. 
tem adopted by the Admiralty of pro. 
tecting the sides of Ships with single 
Plates of great thickness ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply, Sir, to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I have 
to say that, after the discussion which 
he raised in the House during the pass. 
ing of the Naval Estimates, we commu- 
nicated with the War Office; and the 
result is, that in all probability we shall 
undertake certain experiments as to the 
comparative advantages of one plate of 
double thickness and two plates of single 
thickness, with reference to the 12-inch 
plates of the Devastation and Fury. 
The experiments under the War Office 
are not, in our judgment, conclusive, as 
iron concrete was interposed between 
the two plates intended for shields, and 
that concrete could not be employed on 
a ship’s side. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS ON THE 
PAPER—WITHDRAWAL OF BILLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


In reply to Mr. AssrEeton Cross, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, with 
respect to the Savings Banks Bill, he 
feared that it would not be possible to 
obtain a satisfactory discussion of it 
during the present Session; and it would, 


therefore, be withdrawn. He would 
mention two other Bills with respect to 
which the Government intended to take 
a similar course. One was the Mines 
Regulation Bill, which his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had been anxious to 
proceed with, but it was not now thought 

ossible to secure for it due attention. 

he other Bill which would not be pro- 
ceeded with, though it was one of great 
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ymportance, was the Parliamentary Elec- 
pi Bill. The Government entertained 
the hope, as long as hope could be en- 
tertained, of passing that measure, and 
at one time, when great expedition was 
made with the Education Bill, it seemed 
likely that it might be proceeded with ; 
but the great length of time since spent, 
and not unworthily, on the Education 
Bill had drawn the House on so late in 
the Session that all the Government 
could hope to dispose of before the close 
of the week was the Education Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill, making at the same 
time some progress with Supply. There- 
fore, at the proper time, the Order of 
the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Parliamentary Elections Bill would be 
discharged. 


NAVY—RESIGNATION OF MR. REED. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. OSBORNE, after congratulating 
the House on the return of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to his place, said, 
he would beg to ask, Whether he will 
explain the circumstances connected with 
the resignation of the Chief Constructor 
of the Navy ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have no ob- 
jection to give the fullest explanation on 
the subject, and to avoid mistake I will 
read the correspondence which has been 
held. On the 7th instant I received in 
the country from my Colleague, Sir 
Spencer Robinson, a letter from Mr. 
Reed, dated the 1st of July, which had 
been retained by Sir Spencer, with Mr. 
Reed’s assent, for two or three days. It 
was in these words— 

“T beg leave to place the resignation of my office 
in your hands for transmission to the First Lord, 
having accepted a valuable offer which has been 
made to me by Sir Joseph Whitworth in connection 
with his large engineering works at Manchester. 
In taking this deliberate step, which in some re- 
spects I take with extreme reluctance, I have no 
desire to discuss, or even to mention, those circum- 
stances which make the office I have held less de- 
sirable than it might otherwise be, especially as 
they have but little to do with recent incidents, have 
no special connection with the present Govern- 
ment in particular, and result almost entirely 
from the very low estimate which all Govern- 
ments put upon mechanical and scientific skill 
in this country, as compared with its value in 
private life. I desire, on the other hand, to say 
that I have felt, and still feel, the utmost sym- 
pathy with those truly great and valuable reforms 
in Admiralty administration which the present 
Government has introduced, aid with which I 
have co-operated to the utmost of my ability, and 
I deeply regret the necessity of separating my- 
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self from them. My regret is the less, how- 
ever, as you have most generously consented to 
assist the Government in completing them. In 
resigning, I beg leave to place myself entirely in 
the hands of your Lordships as to the time of my 
ceasing from duty ; and I shall afterwards, at all 
times, be most happy to afford any assistance in 
my power in order to prevent the public service 
from suffering disadvantage in consequence of my 
withdrawal. I am most grateful for the very 
great personal kindness which has at all times 
been shown me by their Lordships, and I shall 
never forget the unwearying support which you 
have for eight years given to my humble efforts 
to promote efficiency and economy in the con- 
struction of Her Majesty’s ships. Iam _ particu- 
larly obliged to Mr. Childers, the First Lord, for 
having taken pains to explain to Parliament that 
the sum of money which has been granted me 
this year is a tardy payment for designs (involving 
much expense) prepared several years ago, and I 
trust it will be understood that I now leave H.M. 
Service without pension or emolument of any 
kind, but not without the consciousness that I 
have most entirely devoted to that service for the 
last eight years whatever faculty, strength, and 
energy I may have possessed.” 

That resignation was accepted on the 
following day, the 8th instant, in the 
following words :— 

‘* Sir,—I have received and laid before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter, ad- 
dressed to the Controller of the Navy, resigning 
the office of Chief Constructor. In reply, Iam 
commanded to inform you that my Lords have 
been pleased to accept your resignation.” 

On Saturday evening, the 9th, Sir Spencer 
Robinson received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Reed :— 

“ Tfthe state of affairs abroad should materially 

alter my case, I shall feel bound to do my utmost 
to meet the wishes of the Government. I leave 
for Blackheath at 3 to-day.” 
In reply, Sir Spencer asked Mr. Reed 
if this telegram was to be considered an 
official communication, and on the 14th 
received the following letter :— 

“TI beg leave to state that my telegram to you 
of Saturday last was official; that I made it 
under a sense of public duty ; and that I am pre- 
pared to abide by it.” 

This letter was answered on Saturday, 
on my return to town, in these words— 

“ Having laid before my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty your letter of the 12th instant, 
referring to your telegram of the 9th instant, 
both addressed to the Controller of the Navy, 
and offering your services in consequence of the 
state of affairs abroad, I am commanded to con- 
vey to you the thanks of their Lordships, but to 
inform you that my Lords do not see occasion to 
avail themselves of your offer.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to know, Whether the £5,000 
which had been awarded to Mr. Reed 
had been partly for old and partly for 
new services ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, the whole cor- 
respondence on that subject was in print, 
and on the Table. He had explained it 
very fully on a former occasion. 


STATE OF THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 


he would beg to ask the First Lord of 


the Admiralty, Whether the Government 
intend to take any measures to strengthen 
the Naval Power of the Country, the 
better to be prepared for any eventu- 
ality ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I presume, Sir, I 
shall have the feeling of the House en- 
tirely with me when I say that that is 
not a Question which I can be expected 
to answer on the present occasion. 


PARLIAMENT—MORNING SITTINGS 
AND EVENING COUNTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the experience of last Friday 
night does not afford strong ground for 
making some alteration in the present 
unfortunate system of Morning Sittings, 
which enabled any private Member at a 
few minutes after Nine o’clock to get rid 
of the business of the evening? It was 


quite clear that at this season the loss of 


a night must have a tendency to prolong 
the Session. During the last 10 years 
there was only one instance when the 
Civil Service Estimates were so late in 
being proceeded with as this Session. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he hoped the 
House would come to no Resolution 
against Morning Sittings. After consi- 
derable experience, he must say nothing 
facilitated Public Business so much as 
meeting at 2 o’clock, and he should be 
glad if the House could always meet at 
that hour. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that 
after the protracted Sitting on Thursday 
till half-past 5 on Friday morning the 
count-out on Friday night was a very 
natural and legitimate result. To have 
sat again at 9 o’clock would have been 
most unreasonable. He thought there 
was no call whatever to make any altera- 
tion in the Rule of the House which en- 
abled any hon. Member to take notice 
that 40 Members were not present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say I 
think, under the peculiar circumstances 


Mr Assheton Cross 
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of last Friday, no general inference coylg 
be safely drawn against the Rule jp 
question. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Resolved, That this House will imme. 
diately resolve itself into the Committes 
of Supply. 

(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £412,400, Volunteer Corps. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to know, When it would be convenient 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Secre. 
tary of State for War to state the inten. 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the Volunteer Force ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Vo. 
lunteer corps themselves could not be 
more anxious than the Government were 
that everything that was possible should 
be done to promote the continued and 
increasing prosperity of the Volunteer 
Service. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that the Commission which sat on 
this subject 10 years ago did not recom- 
mend that the whole of the expense of 
this service should be borne by the public. 
On the contrary, they expressly recom- 
mended that a portion of the expenses 
should be defrayed by private subscrip- 
tion. Since that time, however, there 
was no doubt that the question had 
undergone considerable change. As the 
Committee were aware, a large depu- 
tation of Volunteer commanding officers 
had waited upon his Predecessor in Office, 
and had asked him to increase the capi- 
tation grant by £1. That was declined, 
and when, on his accession to Office, a 
similar request was preferred to him, he 
had also felt bound to refuse it. He 
was then asked to make an increase of 
10s. To that request he was unable to 
give an affirmative answer; but he had 
instituted a very careful inquiry as to the 
real sum at which, as far as they were 
able to judge, the capitation grant ought 
to be fixed in order to make it secure the 
liquidation of all necessary expenses. 
The examination which he had made 
had convinced him that to do that it was 
desirable to make it easy for the Volun- 
teers to earn a capitation grant of £1 15s. 
instead of £1 10s. But that increase 
they did not propose to give to the indi- 
vidual private members of the corps. 
On the contrary, their opinion was that 
the most desirable thing for them to do 
was to increase, as far as possible, the 
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efficiency of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Volunteer corps— 
an opinion in which he believed those hon. 
Gentlemen connected with the Volunteer 
Force would concur. They felt that it 
was desirable that the officers and non- 
commissioned officers should be better 
trained to the performance of their 
nilitary duties, and with that view they 

posed that the eight officers and non- 
commissioned officers in each company 
should be able to earn an additional 
£2 10s. each—an amount which would 
be equal to an additional 5s. capitation 
grant over the whole of the Force. Those 
were the views which he entertained, 
and, if approved by the Committee, he 
hoped to have an opportunity, shortly 
after the separation of Parliament, to 
confer with some of the most experienced 
officers of the Volunteer Force upon the 
arrangements necessary to carry the pro- 

into effect. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) 
vould remember that, although it was 
quite right that the officers should have 
a opportunity of earning more money, 
there were many officers who occupied 
rather peculiar positions ; and he doubted 
whether his right hon. Friend’s proposal 
would have the effect his right hon. 
Friend imagined. In some instances the 
presence of an officer, though but rarely 
given, was necessary to the success of a 
corps, and the time of others, again, was 
toomuch absorbed in trade or business 
toallow of their devoting themselves so 
assiduously to their duties as would be 
necessary. He believed it would be 
fod the opinion of the Volunteer 
oficers, whom his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed to consult, that the men ought to be 
allowed to earn an additional capitation 
grant by their own efficiency. 

Viscount BURY said, he was sorry 
that a general debate upon the subject 
of our Reserved Force had not been 
mised, and that a legitimate occasion 
%0 far as could be seen would not now 
be offered for such a debate. The state- 
ment just made by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell) with respect to the Vo- 
lunteer Force had probably taken those 
hon. Members who were Volunteers 
somewhat by surprise, and they could 
ut therefore venture to criticize with 
that freedom and decision which they 
otherwise would have done the details 
ofa scheme which they now heard for 
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the first time. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the Government had arrived 
at a solution of the difficulty which would 
scarcely be satisfactory to the general 
body of the Volunteer Force. The Com- 
mittee, of which he had been a Member, 
had _ into the matter with great 
care, but none of the recommendations 
which they had laid before his right hon. 
Friend had been approved; and as that 
Committee had been selected with great 
impartiality and represented all portions 
of the country, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that this wholesale rejection of 
their recommendations would give much 
satisfaction. He could not refrain from 
urging upon his right hon. Friend that 
which he had often urged before — the 
necessity of giving the officers a little 
more hold upon their men. Considering 
that a great deal of the expenses in- 
curred were now borne by the men them- 
selves, it would not well be possible to 
impose more discipline upon them as 
matters now stood. He believed, how- 
ever, that this object might be attained 
by giving them some trifling exemptions, 
such as from serving on juries. Until 
we had a ballot for the Militia, and ex- 
emption for those who belonged to any 
other arm of the service, we should 
never have a satisfactory Reserve Force. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he took the 
same view as his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Barttelot), that we should do 
everything in our power to make the 
men themselves efficient. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he held that 
any extension of power to the officers, 
such as had been advocated by the noble 
Lord (Viscount Bury), would be ex- 
tremely unpopular. He hoped any ad- 
ditional contribution to the Volunteers 
would be in consideration of their effi- 
ciency. There need be no fear, under pre- 
sent circumstances, that the Volunteers 
would not be anxious to make them- 
selves efficient. He hoped opportunity 
would be given them of acquiring in 
large numbers a better knowledge of 
drill in connection with the Forces of 
the Line. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £68,000, Army Reserve Force, 
(including Enrolled Pensioners). 

Coronet NORTH said, he would beg 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man could give any idea of what the 
Army Reserve really consisted ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, the present 
Vote had nothing to do with the Militia 
Reserve, which was liable to be called 
on foreign service, and whose number 
was complete at 20,000. The latest Re- 
turns, with regard to the Army Reserve, 
showed that the First Class Reserve 
amounted to 2,108, and the Second Class 
to 18,507, or a total of 20,615. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £374,900, Control Establishment, 
Wages, &e. 

(4.) £1,428,800, Provisions, Forage, 
Fuel, Transport, and other Services. 

(5.) £551,800, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services and Supplies. 


(6.) £820,400, Supply, Manufacture, 
and Repair of Warlike and other Stores. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, the question of 
which he had given Notice on Vote 15 
with regard to ordnance experiments 
had better be raised on Vote 12, which 
they now had reached. However, if he 
received an assurance from his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell), that it was 
not intended to proceed with the experi- 
ments with the Whitworth gun which 
had been contemplated, and which would 
re-open the whole controversy, he would 
not, as he had intended, move to reduce 
the Vote by £10,000. He held in his 
hand a correspondence which had passed 
between a committee which sat at the 
War Office and the Admiralty since the 
date of the late discussion, and he was 
glad to find that the Admiralty, acting 
under the advice of the War Office, had 
decided that the point to which he had 
called attention on that occasion was one 
well deserving the best consideration. 
He rejoiced that unnecessary expendi- 
ture had been put a stop to; for if it 
had proceeded, it would have opened the 
door to a renewal of the whole Whitworth 
and Armstrong controversy, upon which 
£94,000 had been already spent. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the cor- 
respondence laid before Parliament gave 
a guarantee that no portion of the Vote 
for the present year would be expended 
on the matter. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he wished to 
ask whether there had been any trial of 
that deadly instrument, the mitrailleuse ; 
and, if so, whether it was to be com- 
pared with the field gun? Had not the 
result been to prove the superiority of 
the field gun ? 


Colonel North 





Mr. CARDWELL said, there hag 
been a trial of two of these instruments 
—an American and a Belgian. 
had both been returned to their inventojs 
for improvements ; only one of them had 
yet come back, but the experiments 
would be renewed when both were jp 
our possession. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he wished 
to ask a question with respect to the 
Martini-Henry rifle. It must be clear, 
if we were taking measures to arm our 
men with another deadly weapon, that 
weapon ought to be the very best that 
could be procured in the world. The 
question was, whether the Martini-Hemy 
was the very best? Its admirers said that 
it was; but others said that.a better was 
to be found. The question he had t 
ask was, to what test the right hon, 
Gentleman had put the Martini-Hemy 
rifle in order to prove that it was the best 
weapon; and whether it had been sub- 
mitted to some person who was compe- 
tent to give a decided opinion as to its 
mechanical construction? He had been 
told it was defective with regard to its lock 
and breech-loading apparatus. Thatwas 
a point of the greatest importance to usas 
a nation. The weapon served out tothe 
British Army ought to stand all the tests 
that could be applied. He would like 
to hear that every opportunity had been 
and was being given to secure that the 
best arm should be introduced into the 
service. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, it was 
most desirable that the House and the 
country should be informed what was 
our exact position with regard to the 
small arms for the Army. A committes 
was first appointed by General Peel, and 
sat for two years at the War Office. It 
was presided over by Colonel Fletcher, 
and it recommended the adoption of the 
Martini-Henry rifle. He was informed 
that this had been succeeded by another 
committee, and it was desirable that the 
House should know something as to its 
deliberations. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel 
Barttelot) had expressed exactly hisow 
(Mr. Cardwell’s) feeling—namely, that 
thevery best small-arm <hould be adopted 
in the British Army. Colonel Fletcher's 
committee having reported in favourd 
the Martini-Henry rifle, a limited num- 
ber of that arm were made and sent to 
Wimbledon last year, where they wet 
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by some of the expert riflemen en- 
= oun: Two hundred were made 
gs soon as the machinery was ready, and 
were now in the hands of the troops at 
home and in India. Some of the Re- 
ria received concerning them were 
very favourable. Colonel Fletcher’s com- 
mittee was still sitting, and sifted these 
Reports. Two distinguished Volunteer 
officers were members of the committee 
—the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho), and Mr. Ross, 
the celebrated rifle shot, and they were 
ying the utmost attention to the ques- 
tion of the lock. They would report 
finally upon the Martini-Henry rifle, and 
his desire was that the best possible 
weapon should be placed in the hands 
of our troops at no distant period. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished to 
know whether the committee had the 
power of examining into the merits of 
every other rifle submitted to them ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had placed 
no limitation upon their powers, and he 
presumed that the committee would ex- 
ercise their discretion freely. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, it was 
currently reported that in the French 
service there was a very superior kind of 
mitrailleuse. He understood that a com- 
nittee had examined the weapon, but 
they had not yet reported upon it, and 
he wished to know how long that com- 
nittee had been sitting ? they had 
been sitting some time, he thought it 
would have been very advantageous to 
them if they had had some plan of the 
French pattern of that arm before them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had re- 
ceived no official Report on the subject, 
though the French mitrailleuse had been 
deseribed to him personally. He had 
no additional information to give be- 
yond that which he had already com- 
municated. 

Coroner BARTTELOT said, the gun- 
makers and manufacturers of the coun- 
try complained that the committee sitting 
at the War Office was not a judicial 
committee alone, but also a constructive 
committee, having power to alter and 
amend the inventions placed before them. 
The gun trade of the country thought 
that that was most unfair, for that they, 
the gunmakers themselves, were quite 
able to alter and improve their arms. 
They considered that the committee was 
reverting to the form of the old Ordnance 
Committee, and making alterations in 








the rifles submitted to them for the 
benefit of those employed by the Govern- 
ment, and not for the general benefit of 
the country. The trade thought that 
the committee should be simply and 
purely a judicial committee. It was 
said that there was an arm which was 
superior to the Martini-Henry, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
ought to allow the two to be tested to- 
gether, and reported upon by expe- 
rienced officers, who had commanded 
regiments, and who were competent 
judges of such matters. Our soldiers 
ought to have the best rifle that could 
be procured for them, and not one that 
had been tinkered up. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, he thought it 
most undesirable that the committee 
should be precluded from suggesting 
any improvement in the rifles laid before 
them. The object was to get in any way 
the best rifle that could be obtained, 
whether as laid before the committee, or 
as the result of the suggestions of the 
committee. He could not see that any 
injury thereby resulted to private manu- 
facturers, and it would be injurious to 
the public service to silence the men 
most competent, from their experience, 
to suggest improvements. As to the 
mitrailleuse, it appeared to have been 
tried in Prussia and other countries, and 
all the inventions were a good deal alike 
in principle, that adopted by the French 
not differing materially from the rest. 
It consisted of a number of rifle barrels 
fastened together and worked by ma- 
chinery, which discharged them very 
rapidly. Though the experiments tried 
in this country had not been completed, 
enough was known of the mitrailleuse to 
show the practical result of using it, and 
he believed that it would not prove par- 
ticularly valuable or dangerous. 

Mr. VIVIAN said, he wished to say 
one word with regard to the abandon- 
ment of the Whitworth gun. His hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (Sir John 
Hay) appeared to assume that the ex- 
periments instituted by the Whitworth 
and Armstrong Gun Committee proved 
that the Whitworth gun was not asuccess; 
but the contrary was the fact. He (Mr. 
Vivian) had recently read very carefully 
the experiments made with the Whit- 
worth gun, and the conclusion he came to 
was that the Whitworth gun had proved 
itself superior, and very greatly superior, 
to the other gunswhich were brought into 
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competition with it. In one instance 
the committee reported that all the guns 
were upon an equality; but, with that 
exception, the Whitworth gun was shown 
to be superior to all others, and ranges 
were obtained which were wholly unob- 
tainable by either the breech-loading or 
the muzzle-loading Armstrong. As to 
our field artillery, which was in the same 
condition as in 1865, the breech-loading 
12-pounder had proved itself in almost 
all cases inferior to the muzzle-loading 
Whitworth and Armstrong, except for 
boat service, and he could not understand 
why it was allowed to remain in this 
inferior state. As to the large guns, the 
Government had been building 12-inch 
guns of 25 tons weight; but that weight 
was not sufficient to allow of the full 
quantity of powder which a bore of that 
size would consume being discharged 
from the gun, and the Government had 
now adopted the weight suggested by 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, and all his pro- 
portions, in all respects. The superin- 
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tendent of the manufacturing depart- 
ment at Woolwich had, however, under- 
taken to produce a gun of the size which 
should be capable of discharging 120 1b 


of powder instead of 67 1b; but he 
thought the arrival at such a result was 
questionable, considering the metal to be 
used in the construction of the gun. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a metal of enormous strength and 
power, and had satisfied him, and many 
other hon. Members capable of forming 
an opinion, that that metal was not 
liable to the ordinary conditions of steel, 
in that it would not burst explosively. 
It was 24 times stronger than the metal 
employed by the Government. A great 
desire existed at the Admiralty to have 
the metal tested in guns, and it was a 
great misfortune to the country that that 
desire had not been carried out, for if it 
had been it might have carried us a year 
forward. Personally, he could not ap- 
preciate the reasoning of the Professor 
who advised the War Office that there 
was no analogy between the explosion 
of powder in tubes and its explosion in 
guns. If Sir Joseph Whitworth’s gun 
had been tested we might have been a 
year more forward than we were. We 
should have to wait 6 or 12 months 
for the completion of the Woolwich gun, 
and if it were not successful we should 
then only be just where we were at pre- 
sent. The Government had apparently 
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been much influenced by considerations 
of expense, for while the Whitworth gun 
would cost something like £6,000, th 
Woolwich gun would only cost £2,409, 
But very few of these large guns coulj 
be put on board our ships, and only the 
very best that could be got should by 
put on boardof them. A 25-ton 12-ing 
gun, consuming 67 lbs. of powder, could 
scarcely be so good as a 30-ton 12-inch 
gun consuming 120 lb. of powder. Hy 
trusted no time would be lost in com. 
pleting this Woolwich gun, so that we 
might see how we stood, for it was 
doubtful, indeed, whether the right 
course had been pursued in declining ty 
order one of the Whitworth guns. 

Masor ANSON said, he would sug. 
gest that Sir Joseph Whitworth shouli 
make a gun of his new metal and send 
it down to Shoeburyness, where it could 
be tried with the others. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I am informed that 
Sir Joseph Whitworth is willing to do 
that, and that he has submitted a pr. 
posal to the right hon. Gentleman 4 
the head of the Horse Guards. Hen 
we are, on the eve of a great Euro 
war, and I believe we are unable to 
play our part in Europe because we have 
got into such a muddle with our cheap 
and nasty system. I say it advisedly, 
we have pared things down to such a 
extent that you could not put an army 
of 50,000 men in the field. I agre 
with what has been said about arming 
our infantry with the best weapon; but 
why should not our artillery also be 
armed with the best weapon ? Sir Joseph 
Whitworth is known to have greater 
knowledge of gunnery and of the scien- 
tific mechanism connected with it than 
any other man in this kingdom; ani 
this is admitted by all except those who 
belong to the jealous ranks of what may 
be called the regular profession. Has 
he not revolutionized the armament of 
this country and of the world? Why, 
then, is his gun not to have a fair trial’ 
I do not profess to have an intimate 
knowledge of the matter; but I have 
taken some pains to inform myself; and 
I believe that it will be found hereafter, 
when some other nation gets guns 
this metal, that we have committed on 
of our usual blunders of expensive 60 
nomy. 

Carrarisn BEAUMONT said, ther 
were two questions involved—one affect: 
ing the artillery and the other the metal; 
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but the two were distinct, and ought to 
be kept distinct, and their separation 
would save us from difficulty. That the 
Whitworth metal was not liable to burst 
was a theory which it was difficult to 
substantiate. Some experiments had 
taken place with small tubes of not 
more than three inches in diameter, but 
they could afford no fair test, because 
the explosion of charges in large guns 
brought into play a certain set of con- 
ditions, the cause of which was unknown, 
and which destroyed the analogy between 
such an explosion and the explosion of 
powder in small tubes. Therefore ex- 
periments which were satisfactory with 
small tubes could not be regarded as 
satisfactory with large ones, and it was 
on these grounds that.the scientific au- 
thorities of the War Office had ques- 
timed the value of the experiments 
which had been alluded to. What would 
be satisfactory would be that Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s steel should be further tried 
in order to test whether it was or was 
not the best metal. It had been tested 
in the ordinary way and returned as 
first-class steel. He believed that the 
reason of the rejection of the metal by 
the War Office was on account of its not 
being quite so dense as some others, 
and therefore presumably not so strong. 
While the War Office was quite right 
in not accepting it as being of extraor- 
dinary value, it would be as far wrong 
ifit refused to try experiments until the 
srength and adaptability of the metal 
had been tested to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their professional advisers. An 
offer, as he understood, had been made 
te Sir Joseph Whitworth, that he should 
supply a tube of his metal as a lining 
for an ordinary gun, to be tested against 
tubes of the particular class of metal 
which was now used. It was said that 
Sir Joseph Whitworth objected to his 
gun being dealt with on the combina- 
tion principle ; but he (Captain Beaumont) 
thought that a more satisfactory trial 
could be obtained in that way than in 
any other, and that, under the circum- 
stances, the War Office was justified in 
doubting whether, on the ground of eco- 
hmy, it was right to commit the Go- 
verament to the cost of constructing a 
gun of 85 tons. 


{Jury 18, 1870} 
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Lorv EUSTACE CECIL said, he did | the breech-loader as a field gun. The 
hot wish to enter upon the merits of the committee which had been appointed to 
Armstrong or Whitworth gun; but dis- consider the matter with reference to 
tinguished Prussian and other foreign henme had determined to adopt the 
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officers had been heard to say that the 
English were at present armed with one 
of the worst guns in the world. With 
regard to the War Office, he entirely 
agreed with the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) ; 
he believed it was at present in the 
greatest state of disorder. Two days ago 
he heard that on the occasion of the 
‘fatal march” a requisition was made 
for water-bottles; but when the water 
was served out, every one of the bottles 
leaked, and the result was that the Com- 
mandant at Woolwich relieved the thirsty 
troops with two barrels of water. He 
had also been told that there was the 
greatest difficulty in finding the proper 
fuses for shells. He only trusted that 
if England went to war — though he 
hoped that would not be the case—the 
country would not be found as unpre- 
pared as at the time of the Crimean 
War. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) would not be 
led away by the cry of retrenchment, for 
those who raised that cry would be the 
first to turn round on him, if any unfore- 
seen accident occurred. He (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) had expected that the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown would have come 
down that day to say that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some extra Supply 
should be granted for the Army and 
Navy. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not done so; but he (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) trusted, nevertheless, that no long 
time would elapse before the country was 
placed in an efficient state not only of 
defence, but also of offence, should oc- 
casion require. 

Masor Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he had heard that the other 
day nine regiments could muster only 
3,000 men on parade. He should be 
glad to hear that some decision had been 
come to in regard to the pattern of field 
artillery. He wished to know whether 
it was proposed to substitute for the 
breech-loading Armstrong gun a muzzle- 
loading gun, stated to be an improve- 
ment on the French pattern ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the question 
of fuses was intimately connected with 
the use of breech-loading or muzzle- 
loading s. There was some doubt 
whether they had acted wisely in using 
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muzzle-loader; and he had thought it 
right, therefore, to send down a battery 
of those guns to Aldershot on trial. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth had been asked to 
supply the Government with his metal, 
for there were two points to be con- 
sidered. The mode of making the 
metal might be the best, while the prin- 
ciple on which the guns were constructed 
might not be the most perfect. The 
recent investigations with regard to gun- 
pear which were extremely curious, 

ad the most important bearing on this 
question. The Admiralty first desired 
to have a 35-ton gun. The matter was 
referred to the Ordnance Council, con- 
sisting of a number of most competent 
men, and the decision of the Council 
was unanimous. 

OoroneL BARTTELOT said, he had 
asked for a Return some time ago with 
regard to the expenditure incurred in 
connection with the Armstrong and 
Whitworth and other large s, and 
also with regard to the small bores, but 
he had aot yet received the Papers. He 
thought there was much to complain of 
in respect to the enormous expense the 
country was put to for the trial of guns, 
considering the unsatisfactory results 
which had been obtained. If the Go- 
vernment would offer a handsome pre- 
mium for the best gun there would no 
doubt be plenty of manufacturers who 
would compete for it, and that would be 
a cheaper and surer way of securing 
success. 

Captain BEAUMONT said, he wished 
to know whether any money was taken 
in the Estimates for the construction of 
the Moncrieff gun-carriage, and whether 
it had yet passed out of the experi- 
mental stage? The carriage was ac- 
cepted as satisfactory, yet only two or 
three had been manufactured, nor had 
any experiments been made as to the 
effect of a shot or a fragment of a shell 
on them, though their chief virtue was 
supposed to lie in their defensive power. 
We were in the position of a man who 
should buy a horse for use and not orna- 
ment, and yet should never take the 
animal out of the stable. 

Mz. WHITWELL said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be led by 
anything that had been said about re- 
trenchment in this debate to alter the ma- 
nagement of the War Office, He was per- 
fectly satisfied that extravagance did not 
produce efficiency, and that inefficiency 
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was not the necessary result of economy, 
He wished to ask how soon the Vol. 
teers would be armed with  breggh. 
loaders, as he was satisfied that 
were depressed by being armed with ap 
obsolete weapon. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the store of 
breech-loaders had been kept low, be. 
cause he had not yetgot the Report up 
the Martini-Henry rifle, and it must hy 
obvious to the Committee that it would 
not be desirable to make a number of 
breech-loaders until the new pattern had 
been determined upon. There were at 
present in stock only 300,000 Sniders, 
the usual number being 400,000, and, 
therefore, as soon as he received the 
Report on the Martini-Henry rifle, he 
would proceed with the manufacture of 
the new breech-loaders. With regard 
to the Moncrieff gun-carriage oxperi- 
ments had been and would be made, and 
as to the cost of them he apprehended it 
would be found in the item for wages in 
the manufacturing department. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £700,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Superintending Establishment of, and 
Charges for, Works, Buildings, and Repairs, a 
Home and Abroad, which will come in course of 
payment from the 1st day of April 1870 to the 
3lst day of March 1871, inclusive.” 


CotoneL GRAY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the item of £5,000 for the repair of 
Knightsbridge Barracks, a work m 
which it was contemplated to spend 
£12,000. He asked whether it was wise 
to spend that large sum of money on 4 
building in such astate of repair? ‘The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was one of a deputation some years ago 
in reference to the state of the barracks, 
when he strongly condemned them and 
said they ought to be removed. When 
the Committee considered the amount it 
was proposed to spend on the Princ 
Consort’s Memorial, the Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, and the South Kensington 
Museum, they would probably agree 
with him in thinking that it would no 
be right to spend £12,000 on those 
barracks, Believing that £1,000 would 
be sufficient to provide for all present 
nece repairs, he moved to reduc 
the Vote by £4,000. 
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Viscount BURY said, he understood 
that the days of Knightsbridge Barracks 
were numbered, and that that building 
was to be removed. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would save 
his noble Friend the necessity of discuss- 
ing the matter further by consenting to 
the Withdrawal of that item of £5,000. 

Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the idea of removing Knightsbridge 
Barracks had been abandoned ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the idea had 
not been abandoned, for it had not been 
definitely entertained, and he did not 
know where else the barracks could be 


ut. 

. Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
hoped there would be a further explana- 
tio on this point, which had caused 
much public anxiety. While he was in 
Office the deputation which had been re- 
ferred to waited on him ; after much de- 
liberation he resolved to keep the bar- 
racks in their present position ; and, 
indeed, he knew no other place where 
they could properly be put. The bar- 
racks were chiefly objected to by the 
owners of the houses that had been built 
in the neighbourhood, and his obvious 
answer to their arguments was that they 


had brought their houses to the barracks 
—to which they could make no reply. 
By the outlay of a moderate sum the 
barracks might be made fit for their 
purpose ; but to remove them would be 
very difficult, and would involve an 
immense oo which he thought 


was not called for. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had withdrawn the item for 
the repair of the barracks, it should be 
wderstood whether it was his intention 
to change the policy of his Predecessor, 
and side with those whom he might call 
the enemies of the barracks. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he only wished 
to put himself in precisely the same 
position as his Predecessor. He did not 
wish to ask for any money on account of 
Knightsbridge Barracks, because he had 
ascertained that this year could be got 
through without any expenditure on 
them. With regard to the maintenance 
or removal of the barracks, he was not 
prepared to give a positive answer on the 
subject. He had no other plan, and, 
therefore, could not say a word in favour 
of removal ; on the other hand, if he 
knew of any satisfactory plan by which 
the wishes of the neighbourhood could 
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be met, without inconvenience being 
given to the public service, he should not 
think it right to object. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Item of £5,000, for Knightsbridge 
Barracks, Alterations, and Repairs, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Secretary Card- 
well.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. AtpErman LUSK begged to call 
attention to the amount of £3,000 for pro- 
viding billiard-rooms, an item of which 
he did not approve, and which he hoped 
would not be seen in future Estimates. 

Masor-Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he wished to ask, whether 
the Secretary for War had on hand a 
plan for a model barrack, and whether 
the time had elapsed during which the 
right hon. Gentleman felt himself obliged 
to employ a particular architect? The 
barrack at Chelsea was a most expensive 
one, and gave general dissatisfaction. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had not 
entered upon the consideration of any 
plan for the new barrack, and was not 
able to answer the question. 

(7.) Original Question, as amended, 
put, and agreed to. 

£695,400, Works and Buildings. 

(8.) £139,300, Establishments for 
Military Education. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £50,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Sundry Miscellaneous Services, which will come 


in course of payment from the Ist day of April 
1870 to the 3lst day of March 1871, inclusive.” 
Captain BEAUMONT said, that one 
of the items—£2,000 for experiments 
connected with torpedoes —was very 
small, and as our fortifications were not 
in so satisfactory a state as they could 
have hoped, and as the great importance 
of torpedoes was now admitted by most 
military men, especially for defensive 
purposes, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not neglect the opportunity 
of developing, as far as possible, that 
important branch of our defensive works. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he fully ac- 
knowledged the importance of the ques- 
tion of torpedoes; but he would remind 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
torpedoes were already provided for 
under a separate head in the Store Votes. 
This item was only for experiments, and 
he had been told upon the best profes- 
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sional authority that the sum was suffi- 
cient. 

CotonEL NORTH said, he would draw 
attention to the fact that £5 5s. was 
put down as the public subscription 
to each of the following hospitals :—St. 
George’s, Brompton Consumption, Con- 
valescent, and Small Pox. Soldiers de- 
rived a great deal of benefit from these 
institutions, and he must express his re- 
gret that the subscription was so paltry 
in amount. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had only 
asked for the same amount as had been 
granted in former years. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the sum 
which was required for an annual gover- 
norship in the hospitals in question had 
probably been fixed on as the amount of 
subscription, although no doubt it was 
very small. 

Coronet STUART KNOX said, he 
hoped the subject would be considered 
before next Session, and that the sub- 
scriptions would be increased. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would not 
pledge himself to ask for a larger sum 
next year. But if it appeared that we 


got more than we could reasonably ask 
for our subscriptions, he would. 


Mr. MILLER said, he objected to the 
item of £600 for the salary and travel- 
ling expenses of the Inspector under the 
Contagious Diseases Act. He moved the 
reduction of the Vote by that amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £600, for Salary and Tra. 
velling Expenses of the Inspector under the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.”—(Mr. Miller.) 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the policy of 
the Act was one thing, and the duty of 
the Executive to carry the Act into effect 
was another. While it remained in force 
the Executive should not be left without 
the means of defraying the expenses in 
connection with it. The Inspector was 
a most meritorious officer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would remind 
the Committee that this question had been 
debated at considerable length when an 
hon. Member took notice that Strangers 
were in the Gallery. The question was 
adjourned: till Wednesday next, when a 
Motion would again be made that stran- 
gers be ordered to withdraw. He thought 
the Vote should be reduced. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Cardwell 
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(10.) £27,800, Rewards for Distin. 
guished Services, &c. 

(11.) £73,000, Pay of General Officers, 

(12.) £598,000, Full Pay of Reduced 
and Retired Officers and Half Pay. 

(13.) £155,300, Widows’ Pensions, &e, 

(14.) £20,800, Pensions for Wounds, 


(15.) £36,000, Chelsea and Kilnfhin. 
ham Hospitals (in Pension). 

CotoneL NORTH said, he desired to 
learn what decision had been come to 
with regard to Chelsea Hospital, and 
whether it had been determined, as re. 
ported, that the vacancies which occurred 
should not be filled up? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask what attention was to be 
paid to the recommendations that had 
been made that the schools of these 
hospitals should be made instrumental 
in training and rearing young men for 
the Army? Some such plan might be 
adopted with benefit, and he wished, 
therefore, to know whether the sugges- 
tion was under consideration ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, that 
the subject referred to by the right hon, 
Baronet had been under the considers- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion, and their Report would, probably, 
convey the views of the Members upon 
the subject. 

Captain VIVIAN said, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel North), he had to state that the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals had only just been printed, 
and there had not yet been sufficient 
time to allow of its being considered. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he trusted that 
it was not, at all events, the intention of 
the Government to abolish the Chelsea 
Hospital before the reassembling of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it certainly 
was not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £1,220,100, Out Pensions. 

(17.) £148,300, Superannuation Al 
lowances. 

(18.) £18,000, Non-effective Services 
(Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volun- 
teer Corps). 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
neues to sit again upon Wednes 
y. 
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ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL—[Bixx 106.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Captain Vivian.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

On Motion, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 

ned,”’ 

Masor DICKSON, in rising to move 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair, said, he would acknowledge that 
such a Motion was unusual, and that the 
ordinary course would be to move the re- 
jection of the Bill on the second reading. 
But the momentous events now occurring 
on the Continent fully justified him, as 
he maintained, in the course he now 
proposed to adopt. The events which 
had occurred since the second reading of 
the Bill rendered it, as he thought, de- 
sirable that the House should have an 
opportunity of considering and of stating 
its opinion whether it was desirable to 
experimentalize with our Army at a time 
when two of the greatest military Powers 
in Europe were actually engaged in war, 
and when it was impossible to tell 
whether we ourselves might not soon be 
drawn into the struggle. He was not 
without hopethat the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cardwell) would withdraw a 
measure which he (Major Dickson) could 
not help regarding as ill-considered and 
fatal in its character. He said “‘ fatal ”’ 
because he believed that if they passed 
this Bill in its present shape they would 
destroy that which always had been, as 
far as its numbers went, the finest Army 
in the world by legislation which was 
purely theoretical, and which was op- 
posed to all our experience in the past. 
That it was an experiment they must all 
agree, and that it would be fatal to the 
eliciency of the service he would in a 
few words endeavour to show to the 
Committee. If they passed this Bill it 
must necessarily exclude old soldiers 
from the ranks. We were making a 
very great sacrifice for a doubtful result, 
ad indeed no result could compensate 
for that sacrifice. Many hon. Members, 
perhaps, supposed that by means of this 

they would create an Army of Re- 
serve equal in efficiency to the present 
Standing Army. He cautioned them 
against such an idea. As far as the 
cavalry and artillery were concerned, an 
Army of Reserve was preposterous. It 
would take a number ican to make a 








recruit a good horse soldier, and constant 
drill to keep him in’a state of perfection. 
And if after three years’ service they 
were to send a man to pursue his calling, 
as a shoemaker for example, was it to 
be supposed, on being summoned back 
after two or three years, he would make 
a useful horse soldier? Not at all, for 
the probability was that he would be 
able neither to ride nor to use his sword. 
Indeed, these Reserve men, when re- 
called to the ranks, would be little better 
than recruits, and in some respects they 
would be worse, because they would 
have lost the essential quality of ready 
unquestioning obedience. An infantry 
soldier might be made to march well in 
a couple of years; but there were other 
qualities which could not be attained 
with limited service—confidence in their 
officers and in each other, the habit of 
ready unquestioning obedience, and that 
esprit de corps which had always been a 
distinguishing feature in the regiments 
of the English Army. His noble Friend 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) had put upon the 
Paper an Amendment to the effect that 
no recruit should be enlisted under 20 
years of age, and if the Bill was to be- 
come law such an Amendment would be 
quite justified, for else our Army would 
be composed of men not only young in 
service, but young in years. On the 
second reading of the Bill he cautioned 
the House not to place too much reliance 
on young soldiers, and compared the 
conduct of the old regiments in the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
with that of the new. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman replied that the Battle of Water- 
loo had been won by young soldiers ; 
but his hon. Friend (Mr. Scourfield) 
came to his assistance by stating that the 
Dukeof Wellington had said thatif hehad 
his old soldiers he would have won the 
battle by 20’clock. Indeed, had not the 
Prussians come up in the nick of time, 
the history of the world might have been 
changed. It should not be overlooked 
that under this Bill the non-commis- 
sioned officers must be selected from 
inexperienced soldiers. And what would 
be the effect on drummers, trumpeters, 
farriers, saddlers, shoemakers, &c.? As 
soon as they became skilful they would 
leave. He had listened in vain for any 
practical argument in favour of this 
Bill. It had always seemed to him that 
reformers of the English Army were apt 
to shut their eyes to the merits, and to 
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see only the defects of our Army, while 
in Continental Armies they saw nothing 
but what was good. They were, there- 
fore, in favour of remodelling our Army 
according to Continental ideas. But it 
must strike everyone that any such at- 
tempt would be futile unless we went to 
the root of the Continental system and 
adopted conscription. But when the right 
hon. Gentieman took the difference of 
habits and customs into account, and re- 
flected howimpossibleit was by legislation 
to alter the character of a people, he 
must be convinced that any attempt to 
introduce conscription into this country 
would be a failure. If the Secretary of 
State was going to take Prussia as his 
model, it was to be hoped he had some 
better reason than that the Prussians 
had beaten the Austrians in the late war. 
If the statements he (Major Dickson) 
had heard were true, he should be sorry 
indeed that English regiments should 
ever take the field in the condition in 
which some of the Prussian regiments 
took it during the last campaign. He 
had been told, upon good authority, that 
many of the Prussian infantry regiments 
were neither more nor less than undis- 
ciplined mobs; and had it not been for 
three circumstances, he believed the 
Prussians would have met with a dis- 
astrous defeat. He was not now allud- 
ing to the needle gun, which, of course, 
gave Prussia great advantage. But the 
facts were, the cream of the Austrian 
Army was engaged in the south, a large 
proportion of the Army in the north were 
composed of Italian troops, who would 
either not fight at all or were half-hearted 
in the cause; and, worse than all, the 
Austrian commanders, instead of at- 
tacking the Prussians, executed day after 
day a series of disastrous retreats; and 
any military man well knew that con- 
stant retreating, while it demoralized 
and disheartened one’s own troops, gave 
their opponents a courage which they 
would not otherwise possess. If the 
right hon. Gentleman took the Prussian 
Army for his model, he must consider 
that every male in Prussia had to take 
service, and therefore if he intended to 
Prussianize our Army, he must go much 
further than was now proposed. The 
Belgian Army was more like what our 
own army would be under this Bill. In 
that Army, which was founded on con- 
scription, the men enlisted for eight 
years, of which they served one-third in 


Major Dickson 
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the ranks and two-thirds in the Army of 
Reserve. 
One scarcely ever saw in Belgium a 
soldier with hair upon his face; the 
Army was composed of boys staggering 
under the weight of their arms, ammuni. 
tion, and accoutrements. Why not go 
to France and see what was done there? 
The French authorities did everything 
in their power to keep the old soldiers 
in the ranks. Associations had been 
formed in France to aid in procuring 
substitutes for those who did not wish 
to serve, but upon whom the conscription 
had fallen; but the Government had 
taken these associations into their own 
hands, had fixed the price of the substi- 
tutes, and where did they go to look 
for them? To the ranks of the Army; 
and they applied the money they re- 
ceived for the substitutes to the relief 
of old soldiers. As this country could 
maintain only a small Standing Army, it 
was the duty of the Secretary of State 
to see that it was as near perfection as 
drill and discipline could make it, » 
that when we had recruits the Standing 
Army might be the leaven to leaven the 
whole. But if they passed this Bill the 
Army would be composed of men young 
in service and young in years, in whom 
the Reserve men could feel no confidence, 
and for whom they could have no re- 
spect. He valued an Army of Reserve, 
but not if it were obtained by sacrificing 
the efficiency of the regular Army. He 
need not say that he opposed this mea- 
sure in no party spirit. He opposed it 
because this was a dangerous time to 
experimentalize with our Army, and be- 
cause he believed the Bill would strike a 
fatal blow at the efficiency of our Army. 
With a great respect for the abilities of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he felt that 
no statesmanship, however brilliant, and 
no abilities would, without practical 
knowledge, fit any man to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Army, and the 
Secretary of State for War was now little 
else. Theoretical legislation never had 
produced, and never would produce, effi- 
ciency in any Army; and for these 
reasons he moved that the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that he doubted 
whether the great Duke had ever fixed 
the exact moment at which he might, 
under particular conditions, have won 
the Battle of Waterloo. With reference 
to the statement of the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman (Major Dickson) as to sub- 
stitutes in France, the system he de- 
scribed had been given up by the Govern- 
ment, and two years ago, when money 
was wanted, the funds thereby obtained 
were absorbed for other purposes. As 
to the Bill, one misapprehension ran 
through the whole argument of the hon. 
and gallant Member. He assumed that 
the scope of the Bill was to substitute 
universally a three years’ service for the 
Army instead of the present term of en- 
listment. But that was not the proposal 
or the object of the Bill. The old term 
of enlistment was 21 years; this was 
reduced to 12 years, without any of the 
ill effects which at that time were pre- 
dicted, and the object of the Bill was, 
at the discretion of the military autho- 
rities, and in such cases as they thought 
desirable, to allow a number of men to 
leave the Army who had served a mini- 
mum term of three years. But it was 
anticipated that a considerable number 
of men might serve for 21 years, or even 
for life, and provision was made in the 
Bill for such cases. The three years’ 
service was not compulsory or universal ; 
it was optional, and by no means uni- 
versal. Then, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber said it was no use to have any but 
old soldiers. No doubt, in a battalion 
during war, it was desirable that a con- 
siderable number of men should have 
seen service ; but some of the regiments 
which behaved best at the Alma con- 
‘ tained hardly a man who had been under 
fire at all, Three years were sufficient 
to drill and ‘train an infantry soldier, 
and these men, mixed up with older 
hands, would form the best material for 
an Army in the field. Then the hon. 
and gallant Member said that after one 
or two years of civil life a three years’ 
soldier would be hardly any better than 
a raw recruit; but the experience of 
France and Austria did not confirm this 
opinion. The best soldiers in France 
were those who had been dismissed on 
unlimited furloughs but who were now 
hurrying to their regiments as fast as 
they could. In France, a law had been 
passed allowing a short enlistment for 
the term of the war alone, and with such 
an example, he thought that, so far from 

inishing our military strength, a 
short term of service would rather in- 
crease it. He had frequently expressed 
the opinion that the only effective way 


in which we could provide an effective 
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Army of Reserve for England would be 
to introduce a system by which there 
should be in the country a large number 
of men who had been trained to mili- 
tary service, and who, whether they were 
receiving a retaining fee or not, would 
be impelled by patriotism, in case of 
emergency, to return to the ranks and 
give us the benefit of their experience. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
not accept the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. 

Coronet CHARLES LINDSAY said, 
they were asked, as it were, to stand god- 
fathers to a Bill for which they were re- 
sponsible when passed into law; and as 
the name which they were called upon to 
give it did not represent all the principles 
upon which the actual enlistment into 
the Army was to be based, and as they 
were asked to legislate upon some of those 
unknown principles, under the title of 
‘Army Enlistment,” which had been 
established since the second reading of 
the Bill, he would take the opportunity, 
with the indulgence of the Committee, 
of remarking upon the unfair position 
in which those hon. Members who took 
an interest in Army matters were placed. 
He considered that the title of the Bill 
was intended to embrace a great deal 
more, in connection with what was called 
Army Reform, than it had presented to 
the Members of the House of Commons, 
owing to the alterations which had been 
recently made in the Royal Warrant of 
1866-7, of which the House knew 
nothing officially. He considered, there- 
fore, that the Committee would be dis- 
cussing the various clauses under a great 
disadvantage, unless further information 
and explanation were given by the 
Secretary of State. It appeared to him 
that the provisions of the Bill, as they 
then stood, were rendered vague and 
incomplete in consequence of the appear- 
ance of a Royal Warrant, dated 2nd 
June, 1870, which he held in his hand— 
a Warrant which had been issued since 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
which, owing to its date, must have been 
previously decided upon by the Govern- 
ment, and which, therefore, ought, in 
justice to hon. Members, to have been 
announced before the second reading, so 
as to have put them in possession of the 
intentions of the Government. That was 
a document which, he ventured to say, 
not half-a-dozen hon. Members had ever 
heard of, and much less seen — a docu- 
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ment which would materially affect the 
future enlistment of the Army—a War- 
rant which cancelled Article 779 in the 
Warrant of 1866-7, but of which no 
one had any officialinformation. What 
did the Warrant say? It said— 


‘“Vicrorta R., Whereas we deem it expedient 
to shorten the periods hereafter necessary to 
entitle the soldiers of our Army to the various 
rates of good conduct pay, and to abolish the ad- 
ditional pay of 1d. a day now granted to men 
after the completion of their first term of limited 
service,” 


Army 


Then came a long string of no less than 
six classes relating to good conduct pay ; 
but, as they were made up to a period 
of 28 years’ service—which was 16 years 
beyond the term of service laid down 
by the Bill—they were not in harmony 
with the intended conditions of service 
as laid down for the Army, and they 
were, to a certain extent, superfluous, 
and could have no application, as far as 
the rank and file were concerned. To 
explain. He would take the scales as 
far as the 12 years, which was, according 
to previous explanation by the Secretary 
of Rtate, to be the extent of a soldier’s 
They said— 

“ That a soldier after having served two years, 
provided his name had not been entered in the 
Regimental Defaulters’ Book for two years imme- 
diately preceding his claim, would receive 1d. 
a day with one good conduct badge, and that after 
he had served six years, and having uninter- 
ruptedly been in the receipt of 1d. a day for 
two years immediately preceding his claim, he 
would receive 2d. a day with two good conduct 
badges.” 


service. 


Now, the following comparison, he said, 
would show what a different position the 
soldier who enlisted under this Act would 
be in, from what he had hitherto been 


in. He then compared the amount of 
money actually receivable by a soldier 
during 21 years under the provisions 
and regulations in force previous to the 
Royal Warrant of the 2nd June, 1870, 
exclusive of regimental pay and beer- 
money, which were as follows : — Re- 
gulations previous to 2nd June, 1870— 
bounty on joining, £1; bounty on re- 
engagement after 8 years, £1; extra 
penny a day on re-engagement after 
8 years’ service for 13 years, £19 15s. 5d., 
exclusive of good conduct pay and pen- 
sion on discharge — total £21 15s. 5d. 
On Warrant of 2nd June, 1870, up to 
12 years, inclusive—bounty, nil; good 
conduct pay after the second year’s ser- 
vice for 4 years, £6 1s. 8d.; which com. 


Colonel Charles Lindsay 
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pleted 6 years with the standards ; total ; 
£6 1s. 8d—and which showed a decrease 
in receipt of £15 13s. 9d. But, in the 
event of a man serving the whole of the 
12 years with the standards, or being, 
as a matter of course, allowed the option 
of re-engaging, he ought at the end 
of his service, provided his character 
was invariably good, to have received 
2d. a day for the last six years of 
his enlistment, which would amount to 
£18 5s., and a total of £24 6s. 8d.—a 
sum which many would never obtain, 
owing to the stringent rule as to regi- 
mental offence which, although preju- 
dicial to them financially, ought not, as 
a matter of course, to stamp them as bad 
characters. Now, he considered this 
raised a question of serious importance, 
for under this new scheme a man might 
have served six years and never have 
received good conduct pay—a circum- 
stance which would tell more against 
him as a first Army Reserve man, on 
making application for civil employment, 
than even a bad discharge would tell 
against a civilian who had been turned 
off by his employer, thereby consider- 
ably diminishing the soldier’s chance of 
civil employment. Now, to show the 
difference between the old and the in- 
tended new system. On the existing 
system a soldier who had served 21 years 
received £21 15s. 5d. for bounty and re- 
engagement pay, and if he had been 
free from regimental offence he also re- 
ceived good conduct pay after 3, 8, and 
13 years from 1d. to 3d. a day, to the 
amount of £59 6s. 3d., and he also re- 
ceived a pension on discharge which at 
the lowest rate of 8d. a day, and sup- 
posing he lived to the moderate age of 
60, would amount to £255 10s., and to 
a sum total of £336 11s. 8d., and he 
thought no one could say that the 
British soldier was over paid, considering 
the price of labour and the service which 
he rendered to his country; whereas, 
on the new system about to be estab- 
lished, and backed up by the Warrant 
of the 2nd of June, the soldier could only 
have received a total of £24 6s. 8d. good 
conduct pay, up to 12 years’ service—the 
maximum period of his enrolment—and 
that with the best of characters, and not 
a farthing more, because he was to be 
deprived of the option of continuing m 
the service, if he wished it, and thereby 
ensuring his livelihood as a soldier. But 
if he were to have the exclusive option 
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of re-engaging continuously up to 21 
ears—that was for nine years more after 
his first enrolment had expired—and with 
the prospect of a pension on discharge, 
to which he would be fairly entitled, he 
would have received, for good conduct 
ay, £69 19s. 2d., and for pension, if he 
fived to 60, at 8d. a day, £225 10s., 
making a total of £325 9s. 2d. But as 
that was not the intention of the Bill or 
the Warrant, as far as the rank and file 
were concerned, the scale had no appli- 
cation after 12 years with the standards, 
and it was quite illusory. There was 
another important alteration contained 
in the Royal Warrant of the 2nd June, 
which decreed that the additional pay of 
1d. a day granted by the Warrant of 
29th June, 1867, should not be issued to 
anyman who should re-engagemore than 
three months after the date of receipt 
of the new Warrant in the district or 
command in which he should be serving; 
so that the conditions upon which all 
those men had been serving were to be 
abolished, and only three months’ law 
given from the 2nd of June to qualify 
for re-engagement ; so that if a man had 
served seven years and eight months, he 
would lose the 1d. a day, which his com- 
rade, who had served one month more, 
would receive. That was clearly unjust. 
It was all very well to say that the men 
who were sent into the First Army Re- 
serve would get 4d. a day; but that was 
merely the price of military bondage, in 
the shape of a retaining fee for future 
service if necessary. According to the 
sire of the Bill and of the Royal 
arrant, the Army would no longer be 
looked upon as an honourable profession 
or of prospective interest, because its 
compulsory short service would deprive 
it of its character as a profession. These 
considerations, he thought, would have 
the effect of deterring young men from 
enlisting; and, under all the circum- 
stances, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would agree to postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill until its scope 
was more generally understood. 
Viscount BURY said, he thought 
that the Secretary of State for War 
must admit that the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Dover (Major 
Dickson) was conceived in an admir- 
able spirit and expressed in moderate 
terms. Some nights ago, he (Viscount 
Bury) expressed the opinion that this 
was not a proper time to enter upon 
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a very material and radical change in 
the constitution of our Army. Since 
then the state of things which he had 
in contemplation when he made that re- 
mark had arisen, and Europe was now 
in a state of war. It was all very well 
for hon. Gentlemen to say that England 
would throughout the struggle maintain 
her neutrality ; but he must say that to 
anyone who studied the signsof the times 
the possibility of England being able to 
maintain strict neutrality during the 
whole of the war now commencing must 
appear as at least a matter of speculation. 
They had heard of announcements on 
the part of one Great Power and an- 
other that they would remain neutral so 
long as Prussia and France were alone 
engaged in the struggle; but they also 
learned from apparently authentic state- 
ments in the newspapers that if other 
events arose, and other Powers were 
drawn into the quarrel, Russia would not 
be content to look on and be neutral. 
They had also heard of a message ad- 
dressed by France to Belgium for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether Belgium 
was prepared to defend her frontier 
against attack by Prussia, and of the 
spirited reply made by the King of the 
Belgians to the question addressed by 
France as to the defence of the frontier ; 
but no one could fail to see that, regard 
being had to our treaty obligations with 
Belgium, we were in a position which, 
in a probable contingency, might cause 
our neutrality to be seriously imperilled. 
Under these circumstances, hon. Mem- 
bers felt themselves to a great extent 
tongue-tied, as a single heedless word 
might produce great difficulties, and, 
therefore, he repeated that it was not 
desirable that this House should be com- 
pelled to go into the discussion of various 
questions which the measure would in- 
volve. He yielded to no one in his ad- 
miration for the abilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, or in the recognition of the 
right hon. Gentleman’sthorough mastery 
of the details of his Department; but 
he could not believe that this Short 
Enlistment Bill would be a good thing 
for the Army. Those who knew any- 
thing about the service were aware that 
it took three years to make a man an 
efficient soldier, and yet just at the ex- 
piration of that time it was now pro- 
posed to part with him. It was said that 
the man would be relegated to the Army 
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of Reserve until he was wanted for fu- 
ture service ; but there was good reason 
to believe that if the man found civil 
employment to suit him he would not re- 
turn to the standards, or if he did come 
back, it would be as unwillingly as a 
conscript entered a Continental army. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Abingdon (Colonel Lindsay), that the 
Bill might operate unjustly with regard 
to many soldiers, for if a man, however 
excellent he might be in all other re- 
spects, failed to observe all the strict 
regulations of military discipline, he 
would be debarred from obtaining civil 
employment. He would not go so far 
as the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dover; he did not find fault with the 
Bill root and branch; but he thought 
they ought to have a very full exposi- 
tion of the reasons which induced the 
right hon. Gentleman to propose this 
great change. The introduction of the 
Royal Warrant to which allusion had 
been made had taken away the addi- 
tional 1d. a-day on re-enlistment, and 
he disbelieved in their power to attract 
as many men as this system would re- 
quire ; for the Bill would have the effect 
of causing a compulsory retirement. 
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He trusted his right hon. Friend would 
give good reasons for opposing the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 


for Dover. At present he (Viscount 
Bury) saw no alternative but to support 
it 


it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
quite agreed that his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Dover (Major 
Dickson) had introduced this subject in a 
tone and manner which entitled it to the 
favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment and of the House. But he did not 
rise to enter into any discussion of the 
principle of the Bill. When his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) brought for- 
ward this subject, in the speech in which 
he moved the Army Estimates, he, fol- 
lowing him, stated that when he held 
the Office of Secretary of State for War 
he was frequently pressed by military 
authorities of very great weight to con- 
sider the question of diminishing the 
time of service in the Army, and he pro- 
ceeded to state that he should be per- 
fectly willing to give a fair consideration 
to the Bill to be introduced. That Bill 
was now before them; and if they pro- 
ceeded with the Committee, he should 
have abundant opportunity of consider- 
ing, as the different clauses came before 
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them, what was the principle of the Bill, 
and how far it was likely to conduce to 
the improvement of the Army. He 
would rather address himself to what 
fell from his hon and gallant Friend the 
Member for Dover po his noble Friend 
(Viscount Bury) with regard to the mo. 
ment when they were called on to dis. 
cuss the Bill. Whatever might be the 
merits of the question of short service 
of the Army they must all be aware that 
it was one on which high military au. 
thorities were very much divided. Many 
thought short enlistment would be an 
improvement ; others, entitled to the 
greatest weight, thought it dangerous; 
he must therefore appeal to his right 
hon. Friend, whether it would be pru- 
dent, at the present moment to embark 
on a change which certainly was not ne- 
cessary. Our Army had always main- 
tained the highest character. It was a 
fact that could not be disputed — the 
Army of England, for its numbers, had 
always been one of the most efficient in 
the world. He willingly admitted that 
was no reason why they should refrain 
from improvement where improvement 
could be effected. It was no reason why 
they should abstain from experimental 
changes; but he could not help hoping 
the Government would think that when 
war had so suddenly broken out, and 
when they knew not from day to day 
what events might arise, that was nota 
moment for commencing unnecessary 
experiments which might have a ten- 
dency to cause alarm and shake public 
confidence in our military system. He 
should reserve himself with regard to 
the clauses of the Bill till they came be- 
fore them in regular order. He had no 
intention of dissuading the right hon. 
Gentleman from trying an experiment 
of this kind when, hereafter, a favour- 
able moment presented itself; but he 
very much doubted whether the present 
was an opportunity that he could avail 
himself of. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I admit the 
justice of the appeal made to me by my 
right hon. Friend who preceded me in 
Office (Sir John Pakington). I admit 
also that the Motion was made in the 
most friendly terms, and that every pro- 
posal I have made since I came into 
Office has been considered by him with 
the most perfect candour and fairness. 
Still, I must say that this is not a right 
Motion. In the first place, it is brought 
forward without Notice, and if Notice 
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been given that we were going to 
od ihe peintigle of the Bill on the 
resent occasion, I think there would 
robably have been a much larger at- 
tendance of hon. Members. In conse- 
quence of the pressure of other business 
at the time of the second reading, I only 
gave a short explanation of the object 
of the measure, and I do not think the 
Committee fully appreciate what the 
Bill is. It has been spoken of as a 
revolutionary change in the system of 
the Army, but, in point of fact, it is not 
a revolutionary change at all. Indeed, 
I should be the last man to propose a 
revolutionary change in a system so com- 
plicated as that of the British Army. 
Again, it has been stated that I am ne- 
cossarily a mere theorist because I have 
no practical acquaintance with military 
matters. I may remark, however, that 
I have the means of obtaining the best 
nilitary information, and, certainly, I 
have not proceeded with this Bill with- 
out getting all the information I could. 
If you pass this Bill you will not take 
away from the Government or from the 
nilitary authorities one single power 
they now possess, nor will you strike a 
blow at the present system of recruiting 
for the Army. Let this be distinctly 
understood. You are invited to give 
them additional power, and to enable 
them to attract to the standards a class 
of men who will not now join them. 
Then, as to the time, I must say that if 
there could be one moment more oppor- 
tune than another for making the expe- 
riment it would be a time of emergency. 
The Bill, however, was introduced at 
the beginning of the Session, and I in- 
troduced it then because I thought it 
would work beneficially for the Army 
and for the whole community ; for every- 
thing that tends to make the Army 
more popular, and to create a good 
feeling between it and the community 
at large cannot fail to be beneficial to 
both. No time would be better for 
trying such an experiment as the pre- 
sent, when additional powers for re- 
cruiting may possibly be wanted. It 
has been said that short-time men would 
be less valuable than those enlisted 
for a longer period. But what pos- 
sible effect can short enlistment have 
upon the Army in the case of men who 
are to be the subjects of this Act of Par- 
liament? It may bring you, and I hope 
it will, an additional number of men 
Willing to join your standards, but the 
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period when they leave the standards 
will be six years hence. They cannot 
possibly affect you by withdrawing, be- 
cause this will not happen until six 
years hence. With respect to the three 
years’ term, I have repeatedly stated 
that that was the minimum; my object 
is to place the men for six years in the 
Army, and for another six years in the 
Reserve. Then we have heard a great 
deal about old soldiers. No man has said 
more than I have in favour of old soldiers, 
I have quoted the remarkable words of 
the Duke of Wellington, but what did 
the Duke say? Did he say they were 
to be all old soldiers? On the contrary, 
what he said was that the old soldier 
was to be the hinge and pivot of the 
Army, and that when you had a certain 
number of old soldiers in the Army it 
was wonderful what the young men 
would do side by side with them. The 
object of the Bill is, that while you 
maintain intact all the power of recruit- 
ing that you possess, and while you do 
not weaken the Army one iota or impair 
its efficiency, you introduce an entirely 
new element which we hope will be most 
efficacious. Now, I trust I shall not lose 
the vote of any hon. Member at this 
time who would have been ready to 
support it at another. If this were a 
hazardous experiment, I should be un- 
willing to try it at any time; I, how- 
ever, believe if to be an experiment 
which will add greatly to the power of 
those engaged in recruiting the Army. 
Other countries have conscription and 
less of foreign service, and do not have 
to contend with our high rate of wages 
in civil employment. We have no con- 
scription. God forbid that we ever 
should! We have a very extensive fo- 
reign service and the highest rate of 
wages of any country in Europe, and 
that places great difficulties in our way. 
We wish to avail ourselves of the will- 
ing services of every man whom we can 
induce to join. It has been said that 
you will get only unwilling men, who, 
when they get into the Reserve, will not 
return to the standards. But does not 
the noble Lord (Viscount Bury), who 
uses that argument, perceive that if the 
argument has any force it must have 
far greater force in the case of a man 
who is invited to join the Army for a 
long period? How many men will say 
—‘‘T will join the Army for six years, 
with the prospect of a regular yearly 
allowance for six years more,” who 
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would not join for 12 years’ continual 
service ; al how many men in times 
when the military spirit is excited would 
enlist for the shorter period who could 
not bring themselves to think of the 
longer? This provision will be adding 
considerably to the power of those who 
have to call for troops for the Army. I 
need not enter into the questions which 
have been raised about the long period 
of service; I have explained that this 
is not a Bill for the three years’ service, 
but for six years. I shall, however, be 
able to show, when I come to the clause, 
that it would be more convenient to 
make a minimum of three years in cer- 
tain cases than to limit the authorities 
to six years. Considering the obstacles 
which I have mentioned as being in the 
way of enlistment in this country, it is 
desirable that Parliament should inter- 
pose no other obstacles, but should make 
the system as elastic as possible. We 
wish the service to offer attractions to 
men of every disposition as regards 
time. An hon. Member (Mr. O’Reilly) 
has spoken of this Bill as if it were de- 
signed to enlist men for 12 years, and 
in discussing the Royal Warrant, which 
I think he cannot clearly comprehend, 
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he spoke as if the Bill were intended to 


limit enlistment for 12 years. It is no 
such thing. This Bill contemplates that 
if a man is enlisted for six years it shall 
be possible for him to agree to go on for 
12, and, after that, for nine more, mak- 
ing 21 years, and even beyond that if he 
should have become a valuable non-com- 
missioned officer. In short, the general 
principle of the Bill is not to try experi- 
ments with those things which exist, but 
to add to what we now have increased 
powers. I trust the hon. Member (Major 
Dickson) will, under these circumstances, 
allow me to proceed and not press a 
Motion which I fully admit was justified 
by the haste with which the Bill was 
read a second time. 

Masor Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, that the Bill was evidently 
based upon a fallacy which seemed to 
have taken strong hold of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell), and that 
was that by merely reducing the num- 
ber of years a better class of men would 
be induced to join. But when the pre- 
sent high rate of wages among labourers 
was taken into account it would be seen 
that it it was absurd to suppose 1s. 2d. 
per day would obtain a better class of 
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men for six years than 1s. 2d. per da 

did now. Six years’ enlistment g 
1s. 2d. per day would not draw me 
earning 16s. and 18s. a-week on rajj- 
ways or under commercial firms. His 
objections to the Bill, however, were 
expressed in an Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper, and he supported 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Major 
Dickson), in the hope that the Govern. 
ment would be induced to withdraw the 
Bill in order that it might be amended 
in many respects. He was not opposed 
to a great part of the Bill; he was anx. 
ious for an Army of Reserve, but was at 
issue with his right hon. Friend as to 
the means by which it should be ob- 
tained. He would enlist for 12 years, 
as at present, but give power in the Bill 
to discharge any man at any time within 
the period without being obliged to give 
a reason for dismissal. Those men who 
were discharged at the end of six or 
seven years, aS was most convenient, 
could be invited to join the Army of 
Reserve with 4d. per day pay. Ifa 
man declined, a recruit would fill his 
place ; and the result would be thata 
number of men having had the ad- 
vantage of six years’ training would be 
scattered about the country. He was 
afraid that the provisions of this Bill 
would not be fully understood by the 
recruits, and that at the expiration of 
the six years’ service they would think 
that they had been entrapped into serv- 
ing in the Army Reserve. He was glad 
that the right hon. Gentlemen had con- 
ceded so much as to lengthen the period 
of enlistment from three years to six. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
O'Reilly) unintentionally fell into an 
error when he stated that at the present 
moment the French soldiers were en- 
listed for the term of the war, which was 
not likely to be as long as three years. 
The real fact was, that French soldiers 
who had served their time were re-en- 
listed for three years or for the term of 
the war. An allusion had been made 
to an observation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington respecting the troops at Water- 
loo. Now, a relative of his had met the 
Duke at dinner in the company of Can- 
ning, who questioned him very much 
upon the Battle of Waterloo and his 
other principal battles, and more pat- 
diculazky with regard to what he would 
have done had he had his old Peninsular 
soldiers with him at the former battle, 
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and the Duke’s reply was, that in that 
case the battle would not have lasted 
six hours, but that then it would not 
have been the Battle of Waterloo, and 
that it would not have had the decisive 
effect it had. The Duke’s opinion of 
the Army at Waterloo was that it was 
the worst that he had ever commanded, 
it being chiefly composed of young un- 
trained recruits, a large number of 
whom wore their militia uniform. 
Captain BEAUMONT said, he was 
cordially in favour of the principle of the 
Bill as far as it proposed to shorten the 
period of enlistment and to popularize the 
Army. He must, however, on Clause 4, 
move to amend the measure by leaving 
outin page 1, line 25, the words, ‘‘ Army 
service,” and substituting therefor the 
words, ‘‘the infantry or five years in 
the cavalry, seven in the artillery, and 
tenin the engineers.” The object of 
the Bill was to leave the number of 
cadres of regiments untouched and to 
give the Secretary of State for War the 
means of filling them up when necessary 
with a number of trained men. 
question before the country was, whether 
they would prefer to be defended by a 
small number of perfectly trained men, 
or by a still smaller number of perfectly 
trained men and a large number of 
those who were in a manner leavened 
with military training. He thought 
three years was quite sufficient time 
to make a substantially good infantry 
soldier—that was, at least four-fifths of 
the soldier’s education would be ac- 
quired in that time. The American 
soldiers in two years and a-half were 
transformed from the raw recruits who 
captured Fort Sumter without losing a 
drop of blood—except in the case of two 
men, who were killed by the fireworks 
celebrating the event — into the dis- 
tiplined veterans who poured out whole 
holocausts of blood at Gettysburg. It 
was said by military critics that the 
thief cause of the success of the Prus- 
sian forces was that they were formed 


uder the principle embodied in this 


Bill, which would be tested in the ap- 
proaching campaign. The French sys- 
tm was rather the other way. He 
thought it would be well if the whole of 
our Reserves were made to pass through 
the Army, which would afford them the 
military training school possible. 

Mz. SCOURFIELD said, with re- 

spect to the observation of the Duke of 
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Wellington, to which he had made an 
allusion, the accuracy of which had been 
impugned by the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Mr. O’Reilly), he had 
referred to the Letters of Sir George C. 
Lewis in the Library, and had found 
therein this statement— 

“T have often heard my father quote a remark 
of the Duke of Wellington, that if he had had his 
Peninsular regiments at Waterloo the battle 
would not have lasted till two o’clock. I think 
he said this to my father or in his presence.” 


Coronet NORTH said, he regretted 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Cardwell) that he was 
about to part with the powers of enlist- 
ment he had hitherto possessed. 

Mr. CARDWELL: What I intended 
to state, was that every power of enlist- 
ment that we had under the old system 
would remain. There is nothing in the 
Bill which repeals one of those powers. 
Allthat the measure proposes to do is 
to give us additional powers. 

Cotonet NORTH said, he had looked 
in vain for the word “pension” in the 


The | Bill 


Mr. CARDWELL: That is because it 
does not repeal any part of the old law 
which gives pensions. 

Coronet NORTH said, he was anxious 
to know what, under the circumstances, 
would be the position of recruits under 
the new law with respect to pensions. 
Of course, they could not break faith 
with those who enlisted before it was 
passed. He wanted to know whether 
those who enlisted under the new Bill 
would be entitled to pensions? [Mr. 
CarDWELL: Certainly.] He was for 
seeing in our Army the professional 
soldier—the man who made a military 
life his calling, and who followed the 
fortunes of his regiment wherever it 
might go. It was admitted that it took 
three years to make a soldier. Why, 
then, were we to get rid of him the mo- 
ment he was made? Everyone knew 
that the country was put to a great ex- 
pense before the recruit was of the 
slightest use. It was to the esprit which 
long association with a regiment gave 
|men that their officers had to trust in 
the hour of the greatest danger, and it 
was it which carried regiments through 

almost impossible difficulties. His right 
| hon. Friend the Secretary for War had 
| alluded to the strength of foreign armies. 
The power of those armies afforded an. 
argument against reducing the strength, 
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of our Army, and yet we had dismissed no 
fewer than 20,000 men from it within the 
last 15 months. In “‘ another place” the 
Under Secretary for War had stated that 
there were 61 regiments at home now, 
whereas there had been only 46 at home 
in 1868. There was this, however, to be 
said on the other side, that in the 46 re- 
giments of 1868 there were some 13,100 
more men than in the 61 regiments of 
the present day, because there were 950 
in each battalion at home in 1868, while 
there were only 500 in each battalion at 
home now. [Mr. Oarpweti: No!] He 
contended he was right in his estimate. 
It had been already stated in debate 
that nine regiments at Aldershot last 
week produced less than 3,000 men; and 
some months ago he stated that out of a 
battalion of 500 men 150 had to be de- 
ducted for orderlies, sick, officers’ ser- 
vants, band, &c., and that at a time, 
when they did not know where to turn for 
men. In 1854, at the time of the break- 
ing out of the Crimean War, the strength 
of the Army was 124,801 men. There 
were serving in the ranks 122,464, 
leaving a deficit of 2,337 men. The fol- 
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lowing year they were increased to 


189,956, but only 143,298 were serving 
in the field, leaving a deficit of 46,658. 
In 1856 the Army was increased to 
205,808, and there were serving in the 
ranks 155,406, men, leaving a deficit of 
50,402 men. He would trouble the 
House with an extract from the Report 
of the Recruiting Commission of 1867, 
which was presided over by the Earl of 
Dalhousie. It was in these terms— 


“ Recent events, however, have taught us that 
we must not rely in future on having time for 
preparation. Wars will be sudden in their com- 
mencement and short in their duration, and woe 
to that country which is unprepared to defend 
itself against any contingency that may arise, or 
combination which may be formed against it.” 


In conclusion, the Commissioners stated— 


“Having thus given our opinion on the dif- 
ferent points referred to us, in conclusion we must 
observe that we are perfectly aware that our sug- 
gestions, if acted upon will tend to increase the 
cost of the Army. But, when we consider the vast 
interests at stake, and the immense amount of 
wealth and property accumulated throughout the 
country as well as in our large cities, we cannot 
believe that the nation will hesitate in paying 
what, after all, will amount to a very trifling rate 
of insurance ; and by maintaining the peace estab- 
lishment of the Army in a sound and satisfactory 
éondition, and having in its support a well dis- 
ciplined Reserve, we may thus arrive at a military 
organization such as shall give confidence to the 
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country, and enable all your Majesty’s subjects to 
prosecute without distraction those duties and 
pursuits in which they may be engaged.” 


He would now direct the attention of 
the Committee to some remarks made by 
a man whose opinion carried weight 
with that House, and whose loss to the 
House and the country they all deplored, 
He meant Lord Herbert of Lea. Ing 
speech delivered by him in the House of 
Commons on the 12th of December, 1854, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert used this language— 


“But, I ask, on whom rests the responsibility 
that England, at the commencement of a war, 
must make small wars? Why is it? It has been 
the fault of every Parliament ; we have always 
had the same stereotyped system of economy in 
military affairs, I am speaking the whole plain 
truth in this matter. I am as much to blame as 
any one. I have held for some years the respon- 
sible situation of Secretary of War, and I know 
what have been my own shortcomings in this re. 
spect ; but this too I know, that whenever I have 
brought forward, as I have done, what are called 
Peace Estimates, I have constantly been met with 
Motions for large reductions. I say, therefore, 
that it has been the fault of all parties, all Ad. 
ministrations, every Parliament; I am afraid I 
cannot give my assent to any exception, however 
eager I may be to do so; I have seen Administra- 
tions formed of various parties—I have seen them 
taking different courses on almost every conceir- 
able subject, but on one they have agreed, and 
that has been the one to which I have alluded— 
one of improvident economy. What has been the 
result ? At the commencement of the war we had 
to make means, and to create an Army and to use 
it at the same time.” —[8 Hansard, exxxvi. 186.) 
Again— 

‘“We could not get a man of those regiments 
which the right hon. Baronet says ought to have 
been sent out; and he must recollect that we 
cannot create an Army; we must get the men 
first, then make them into soldiers by drilling 
them and instructing them in the skilful use of 
their weapon; for nothing will be so injurious to 
the reputation of our Army as sending men into 
the field inefficient for their duty.” —[Jbid 152.] 
What would be our position if we were 
dragged into the war just commenced? 
This country was always ungrateful to 
its public men in times of trouble, and 
the first victim of their ingratitude would 
be his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War. Could anything have 
been more atrocious than the conduct 
pursued towards the late Duke of New- 
castle at the time of the difficulties m 
the Crimea? He was made responsible 
for everything that had occurred, though, 
as shown by Lord Herbert, it was owing 
to the penurious course taken during 
successive years by the House of Com- 
mons. You might drill a man in three 
months, but it was the disciplined mind 
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that made the soldier a man who could 
not only judge for himself, but obey the 
order of his commander. In Hyde Park 
the Volunteers moved with great pre- 
cision; but they had never done outpost 
duty or mounted guard. He hoped the 
House and the country would recognize 
the necessity of maintaining an Army of 
trained soldiers. 

Mz. CARDWELL said, he would 
not follow his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel North) into the discussion of 
topics which he — hardly germane 
tothe matter in hand. [Colonel Norra 
said the subject was recruiting.] The 
more the country stood in need of re- 
cuits the greater the urgency for pass- 
ing this Bill; but he wished to say that 
the distribution of troops, under the Es- 
timates of the present year, gave a larger 
number of regular troops in this country 
than the distribution of 1868. When 
the regiments coming, and already on 
their way, from the Colonies arrived 
home there would be a larger force in 
this country than we had in 1868; and 
«9 hace account our Reserves avail- 
able for home and foreign service, there 
vould be a larger force available for ac- 
tive service than there had been in any 

since 1816, except the year suc- 
weding the last year of the Crimean 
War. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
it was quite right the country should 
know what our available force amounted 
toin case of any unforeseen contingency 
aising. According to the disposition of 
pd ghey in the Army List for July, 
we at home 87 battalions of the 
line, and six of the Guards, and three 
regiments of Cavalry; and taking the 
strength of the battalions of the Line at 
400, that of the battalions of the Guards 
at 600, and that of the Cavalry regi- 
ments at 250, we had about 18,400 men 
of the Line and the Guards, and 3,500 
Cavalry for garrison and field duty at 
home in case of invasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion agreed to. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Twelve years the limit of 
istment). 

lorn EUSTACE CEOIL said, he 
had given Notice of an Amendment— 
tmely, in page 1, line 14, after “ ser- 
Yiee,” to insert, ‘‘ Provided always, That 
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no person shall be enlisted as a soldier 
until he has attained the age of twenty.” 
We had suffered very much, indeed, 
from having young soldiers in our ranks, 
and as this was a Bill really limiting 
the term for the enlistment of the sol- 
dier, it was right to provide that the 
State should have the advantage of his 
services in the prime of youth. The 
result of enlisting mere boys and send- 
ing them out for service during the 
Crimean War was that they filled the 
hospitals and cost the country much 
money. Again, much of the success of 
Prussia in 1866 was due to the fact of her 
soldiers being older than those of Aus- 
tria. It might be said that his Amend- 
ment would limit our choice of men in 
case of emergency. To a certain extent 
it would do so; but it was a question 
whether it would not be far better, as a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to pay a large bounty and so secure a 
man of more mature age than to enlist 
a mere boy, who simply sickened in the 
service and became a burden on the 
country. Another reason in favour of 
his Amendment was that the Militia and 
the Line now entered into competition 
with each other, the age for enlistment 
in both branches of the service being 
the same. His view was that the 
Militia was the real Reserve Force of 
the country, and it would be far better 
if young men enlisted in it at 18 or 
19, and that afterwards they should be 
drafted, if necessary, into the Line. If 
the Secretary of State for War would 
give him an assurance that he would 
take care that no soldier should leave 
this country before he was 20 years of 
age, he would not press the Amendment 
which he now proposed. 

Mr. CARD said, the object 
of the Bill was to set men at liberty 
for civil life at an early period, and it 
would be quite inconsistent with that 
object to enact that no recruit should be 
enlisted under the age of 20. The limi- 
tation proposed by the noble Lord was 
not supported either by the opinion of 
military authorities or by the Report of 
the Recruiting Commission. If they 
adopted the age of 20, they would be 
obliged to take as recruits young men 
who had tried some other employment 
and had failed, or, perhaps, lost their 
character. As to sending recruits on ser- 
vice abroad, no doubt it was desirable 
that they should not go to India, for 
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example, too young; and by the work- 
ing of the double battalion system it 
was sought to obviate that evil as far as 
possible. He could not, however, en- 
gage to limit the power of recruiting in 
the way suggested by the noble Lord. 

Masor Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he hoped that the noble 
Lord (Lord Eustace Cecil) would not 
press his Amendment to a Division. 
Having, unfortunately, in this country 
no conscription, we were not able to 
take our men when we chose, but rather 
when we could get them. A large num- 
ber of men entered at 18 years; and, 
indeed, it was remarkable how frequently 
the age of 17 years and nine months oc- 
curred, 18 being the time from which 
service for pensions dated. If the limit 
were raised to 20 years the only differ- 
ence would be that it would lead to a 
little harder swearing. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Terms of enlistment). 

Masor Generat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he had an Amendment to 
propose—namely, in line 19, to leave 
out from ‘‘and for the residue’”’ to the 
end of the clause. He desired to give 
the Secretary of State for War every 
facility for forming his Army of Reserve, 
if he would form it, in the way that was 
not likely to create suspicion among the 
young men who entered the service. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would enlist 
them for 12 years, reserving to himself 
the right to discharge them after any 
period of service, they would perfectly 
understand it. But many of them being 
uneducated, or but slightly educated, if 
asked to enlist for 12 years, six years to 
be passed in the Army of Service and 
six years in the Army of Reserve, he 
was afraid that many a man who was 
turned out at the end of six years’ ser- 
vice, with no choice in the matter, would 
think he had been entrapped into a 
second engagement, and thus a feeling 
of dissatisfaction would be excited. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Amend- 
ment really struck at the root of the 
whole Bill. He did not think the re- 
cruit was an ignoramus who could not 
make an intelligent bargain, and the 
object of the Government was to get 
men who were quite capable of under- 
standing the contract into which they 
entered. It used to be the notion that 
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they could not trust a recruit without 
an escort, but now they gave him a raj]. 
way ticket and told him to go to his 
regiment ; and last year out of 8,189 
men only seven acted in a manner not 
to justify this confidence. The great 
inducement these men would have to 
join our standards was the engagement 
that at the end of six years’ service they 
would have 4d. per day to pay their rent 
or meet any other expense to which they 
were put. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
hoped his right hon. and gallant Friend 
would not press his Motion to a Divi. 
sion. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Change of service). 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he con- 
sidered this the most important clause 
in the Bill. It gave power to the Secre- 
tary of State to discharge soldiers at the 
end of three years’ service. That would 
be just when they were becoming of ser- 
vice. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
by this Bill to improve the Army from 
the better class of recruits he would ob- 
tain. He (Colonel Barttelot) believed 
that was a great mistake. The men en- 
listed for three years would come in as 
amateurs, whose object would be to re 
tire as soon as possible into private life; 
and when in private life and married, 
and with good and remunerative situa- 
tions, how could it be expected that they 
could be got at any time they were r- 
quired ? Fe was expressing the opinion 
of most commanding officers, and he 
would venture to say that the opinion 
of his Royal Highness the Commander 
in-Chief was opposed to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman on this matter. They 
wanted men who would take up the 
Army as a profession; but the Bill would 
bring into the Army a lot of young men 
who would afterwards return to private 
life, and who, from their short service, 
would have no attachment for their 
regiment, and who, if again called upon 
to serve, would have no knowledge of, 
and consequently no confidence in, their 
officers. The right hon. Gentleman 
might have shoals of recruits ; but what 
would be the condition of their regr 
ments? They would not have the same 
class of fighting men they now had. He 
wanted to have some definite time namet, 
and that the Secretary of State should 
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not have the power to enlist men for the 
Army as he pleased for three or six 
years. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, and 
to state that he should divide the Com- 
mittee on this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
24, to leave out the word “three,” in 
order to insert the word “ five.”— 
(Colonel Barttelot.) 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
very much doubted the prudence of re- 
taining the term ‘‘three.” He under- 
stood his right hon. Friend intended 
practically to extend the period of en- 
listment to six years. [Mr. CARDWELL: 
Generally.] Then he had great confi- 
dence in the good old rule—‘‘ Always 
say what you mean and mean what you 
say.” If his right hon. Friend meant 
“six,” why did he say “three?” It 
was this clause which led him (Sir John 
Pakington) to think it would be more 

dent in the present state of Europe 
if the Bill were not pressed. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would 
explain the motive of this clause. It 
was not a clause which enabled the Se- 
eretary of State for War to enlist or en- 

e. That power was given by the 
3rd clause. The clause they were now 
considering simply enabled a variation 
to be made by mutual consent in the 
tems of engagement. He proposed to 
put in the clause the minimum of three 
years, but that was not at all inconsis- 
tent with the general intention of mak- 
ing the service six years—it might be 
inconvenient to take all recruits for six 
years. If a regiment were going to India, 
for instance, in four or five years it might 
be extremely convenient to recruit it for 
the short period of three years and after- 
wards a second time with special refer- 
ence to India; or, to take another case, 
suppose, after a war, as at the end of 
the Crimean War, there was a great call 
for the reduction of Estimates, and it 
became necessary to reduce the Army— 
ifa great number of men were suddenly 
discharged, they would retire under a 
sense of injustice and hardship at being 
dismissed after they had given their 
best services during the war. This 
dause would give the opportunity of 
differing to all who chose to accept the 
Pay and advantages of the Reserve. 

Coronen NORTH said, he thought 
there could not be a great objection to 
our young recruits going out to India 
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for the full term of their service, because 
it was proved that that class of men 
were far more likely to live in India than 
men of a more advanced age. 

Caprain STANLEY said, he must 
oppose the clause. He submitted whe- 
ther the second paragraph in the 7th 
clause did not cover any doubts as to 
regiments going to India, and, therefore, 
whether it was not possible that the first 
service at least should be of a definite 
duration. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was quite 
possible that the transfer of men to home 
regiments might make those regiments 
in excess of the establishment strength. 

Carrain STANLEY said, he would 
ask whether that difficulty was not met 
by any provision giving the Secretary of 
State power to transfer from regiments 
which were in excess to regiments which 
were not? He was of opinion that there 
would be much dissatisfaction amongst 
the men, if, having enlisted for a certain 
period, they were sent to the Reserve 
before the expiration of such period. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it might be 
very much better for the public service 
to transfer the men to the Reserve rather 
than to regiments. He was anxious, by 
recruiting new men, to keep up the regi- 
mental spirit. 

Viscount BURY said, he thought it 
right that the men should thoroughly 
understand everything that appeared on 
the face of their enlistment. If they 
were shown an Act of Parliament which 
said that at the end of three years they 
were to be dismissed, but it was really 
intended that that should not be done 
till they had served six years, it would 
be better to say at once that the service 
should be for six years. The more he 
saw of the Bill, and the more he heard 
his right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Cardwell’s) 
explanation, the more he was convinced 
that the period stated in the Bill was all 
the time for which they could retain the 
services of these men. If a man was to 
enlist at nineteen, to remain in the ranks 
for six years, and if he was then sent 
into the Reserve, he would go into busi- 
ness, take a shop, and marry, and they 
could not without hardship bring him 
back again. He had married a wife, and 
so he would not come. They might as 
well make him a present of the 4d. a 
day, for they never could get him back. 

CAPTAIN said, the soldier 
would enlist for 12 years, and the re- 
cruiting officer would tell him how many 
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he was to serve under the standard, and 
that at the end of the period of four, five, 
or six years, as it might be, he would go 
into the Reserve. If hon. Gentlemen 
would be good enough to read the second 

aragraph of the 3rd clause, they would 
find that the portion of the period for 
which he was to serve under the standards 
was to be fixed from time to time by 
the Secretary of State, and specified in 
the attestation paper, so that there could 
be no doubt on the recruit’s mind as to 
the terms of the service. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Bury) had said that 
the man would open a shop and marry, 
and could not be got back. But the Re- 
serve soldier would be liable to the same 
aby cope as the pensioner—he would 

ave to attend drill, and show himself at 
certain times to the military authorities 
in order to claim his 4d. a day; besides 
which if he did not attend he would be 
tried for desertion. 

CotonEL NORTH said, he wished to 
know whether the recruit would be able 
to read in the attestation paper that if 
he did not come up again he would be 
tried for desertion. 

Masor ANSON said, he had intended 
to vote for the clause until he heard the 
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speeches in me art of it; but he would 


now vote for the Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Barttelot). 
He had much experience of India, and 
he believed that nothing would be more 
fatal to our power in that country than 
to send out young recruits there in the 
way now proposed. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Bill gave 
power to the Secretary of State to ap- 
portion the recruits to the Indian regi- 
ments in such a way that the regiments 
should not contain too many young sol- 
diers. 

Major-General Siz PERCY HER- 
BERT said, it appeared that the position 
that a boon was offered to the recruit 
was abandoned, for the hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) 
trusted rather to the policeman. He was 
afraid if the action of the policeman was 
invoked, it would make these men anti- 
recruiting agents for the rest of their 
lives. 

Captain VIVIAN said, he would ask 
what objection any man could have to 
getting 4d. a day for really doing nothing, 
unless under certain circumstances which 
they all hoped would not occur—except 
to show himself and to parade at certain 
periods ? 


Captain Vivian 
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Masor-Generat Srr PERCY HER. 
BERT said, he thought it quite certain, 
if the right hon. Gentleman was conf. 
dent the recruit would think this a boon, 
he would not require him to accept it six 
years in advance. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the universa] 
presumption of every contract was that 
it was for the benefit of both parties to 
it. But he had never heard before ‘that 
there should be no laws for the enforee. 
ment of the contract. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX said, that 
the recruit was very much like the Irish 
tenant ; he was not a fit person to con. 
tract. When a man had been a year or 
two in the service he knew how to look 
after his own interests; but it was not 
fair to enlist him with all the pains and 
penalties attached without putting it 
into his attestation paper. The hon, 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) had 
pores that this provision would not only 

oa great deal of harm to the Army, 
but would take in the recruit, who wo 
be subject to such regulations as might 
be made from time to time by the Seere- 
tary of State. He was quite sure the 
present Secretary of State would do no- 
thing unfair; but future Secretaries of 
State might think it necessary to reduce 
the Army in a hurry, and thus get rid of 
all the engagements they might have 
entered into. 

Masor DICKSON said, he regarded 
the Bill as likely to ruin our prestige in 
India. 

Cotonen LOYD-LINDSAY said, he 
thought the terms upon which the soldier 
was to be enlisted should be clearly un- 
derstood. It would be much more sim- 
ple to put in six years at once. A Bill 
could not be very clear or simple which 
required so many explanations from two 
Members of the Government. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he would re- 
mark that this short service would entail 
additional expense. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :— 

The Tellers being come to tho Table, 
Colonel Barttelot, one of the Tellers for 
the Noes, stated that Mr. Matthews, the 
Member for Dungarvan, had not voted. 

Whereupon the Chairman directed the 
honourable Member for Dungarvan to 
come to the Table, and asked him if he 
had heard the Question put; and the 
honourable Member having stated that 
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he had heard the Question put, and de- 
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Mr. NOEL said, he had often heard 


cared himself with the Noes, the Chair- | Lord Cardigan say that it required three 


man desired his vote to be added to the 
Noes. 

The Tellers accordingly declared the 
Numbers, Ayes 122; Noes 56: Ma- 
jority 66. 

CoroneL BARTTELOT said, he would 
beg leave to move, in page 1, line 25, to 
leave out “‘Army service” and insert 
“the infantry, or five years in the 
cavalry, vahgrarg’ $ and engineers.” He 
should like to have some assurance as 
regarded those three branches of the 
service, because if the large numbers of 
men who were engaged in them were 
liable to be sent home after the expira- 
tion of three years, it would be a perfect 
farce. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Cardwell) would state dis- 
tinctly that he did not intend to touch 
those branches. 


Amendment proposed, in line 25, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ Army service,’’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ the infantry, 
or five years in the cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers.” —( Colonel Barttelot.) 


Carrain BEAUMONT said, he had on 
the Paper another Amendment, to leave 
out ‘‘ Army service ” and insert ‘‘ the in- 
fantry, or five years in the cavalry, seven 
in the artillery, and ten in the engineers.” 
He would state the duties of those 
branches in order to show that if the 
term of three years was right as re- 
garded the infantry it must be wrong 
with respect to the others. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that there was already an Amend- 
nent before the Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot) would not press his 
Amendment. 

CoroneL BARTTELOT said, he was 
exceedingly sorry the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not thought fit to give way on 
the point. He believed the Amendment 
to be a sound and honest one, and he 
should certainly persist in it. 

Masor DICKSON said, he wished to 
know whether the opinion of any cavalry 
officer had been taken on the subject. 

Qaprain VIVIAN said he might men- 
tion the case of the 11th Regiment, 
which had served under the late Lord 


Cardigan, which had practically to be 
remounted after its return from India, 
and which yet at the end of 12 months 
was reported fit for duty. 





years to make a cavalry soldier, but that 
he preferred five. 

Masor ANSON said, he had heard 
Lord Clyde, speaking of the 9th Lancers, 
as it filed past him, say that people had 
abused him for not risking his soldiers ; 
but if he had allowed that regiment to 
be cut up it would have taken seven 
years before it could be replaced. In 
that opinion he concurred, and he should 
therefore support the Amendment. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he be- 
lieved that all the commanding officers 
of cavalry but one were in favour of his 
proposal. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX said, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) had mentioned, in sup- 
port of his view, the name of an officer 
who was not alive, and who could not 
contradict the statement which he had 
made. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Army 
service’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 111; 
Noes 85: Majority 26. 

Cotonet NORTH said, he must quote 
the opinion of a predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert), 
who, in 1856, said— 

“ The efficiency of the Army is at stake, and in 
any change such as I have to make, we ought to 


be careful to have the assent of the great body of 
the profession.” 


Now there was hardly one military man 
who agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in this most suicidal proposal. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 (In imminent national dan- 
ger, Her Majesty may continue soldiers 
in Army service). 

Mason Genzerat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he would suggest that every 
soldier on discharge should be able to 
go away with a little money in his 
pocket, and with this view the right 
hon. Gentleman might arrange to give 
the men a small gratuity. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that sugges- 
tion should be considered. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Enlistment for general ser- 
vice). 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, this 
clause would strike a deadly blow at our 
regimental system, which had never yet 


_ failed 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, the enlistment 
would first be for general service, and 
the military authorities would afterwards 
be empowered to post the recruit to a 
particular regiment. The principle ex- 
isted already under the 10th section of 
the present Army Enlistment Act, and 
the Recruiting Commission were of opi- 
nion that as many men as possible 
should be recruited for general service. 
In a subsequent clause, however, he 
allowed men to be recruited for par- 
ticular regiments. 

CotoneL LOYD-LINDSAY said, the 
Bill entirely ignored the regimental sys- 
tem, and men thus neisanal ts ould have 
little interest in the service. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 7 and 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Re-engagement of soldiers). 

Masor Grenerat Srr PERCY HER- 
BERT said, he would propose to insert 
in line 3, after ‘‘ any soldier,” the words 
‘‘not under the rank of full corporal.” 
This limitation would enable the Se- 
cretary of State to relieve the country 
from a great part of the heavy burden 
in respect of pensions to discharged sol- 
diers, which now amounted to £1,200,000. 
He did not propose to affect men who 
had been wounded, or re-engaged men 
after 12 years’ service in the time of 


war. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
the restriction proposed would be too 
severe. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


GUN LICENCES BILL—[Bux 134.] 
(Mr. Dodson; Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Stansfeld.) 

COMMITTEE. [Progress 23rd June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Clause 7 (Penalty for using or carry- 
ing gun without licence). 

Mz. RUSSELL GURNEY said, with 
a view to prevent any check being placed 
on the rifle practice by Volunteers, he 
would propose as an Amendment in page 
2, line 29, after the word ‘‘duty,” toinsert, 
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Mz. STANSFELD said, he would pro. 
pose, on behalf of the Government, that 
the Committee should allow the Bill to 
pass through Committee as it stood at 
present, after accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Russell Gurney), and 
then on the Report to take the Amend. 
ments placed on the Paper in the most 
convenient order. If the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for West Essex (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) were carried, he 
should propose that the servants of an 
occupier of land having a licence should 
be exempt from the licence duty. If 
the Committee allowed the Bill to 
through Committee that night he would 
be prepared to bring up certain Amend. 
ments on the Report. 

Viscount GALWAY said, the state. 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
very satisfactory. He would suggest 
that the Bill should be amended on the 
Report, by authorizing the owner of land, 
or the watcher employed by him, to de- 
mand the production of the licence. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he wished to point 
out the difficulty of discussing Amend- 
ments which were not in print. As far 
as he could see, the Amendments indi- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stansfeld) would meet the approval of 
the majority of the House. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL—{Bu 15.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Eachequer, Mr. 
Stansfeld). 
ORDER FOR SECOND READING DISCHARGED. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER moved that the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of this Bill 


‘| be read and discharged. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to hear that the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of this Bill 
was to be read and discharged ; but he 
felt bound to remark that this was a Bill 
which proposed to affect the savings, 
amounting to £37,000,000, of 1,500,000 
depositors, and that the effect of in- 
troducing a measure of this kind last 





“or when engaged in target practice.” 
Colonel Barttelot 


year and during the present yearhad been 
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to cause distrust among persons who 
were accustomed to deposit their money 
in savings banks. Many oe had 
withdrawn money who wo 
have kept it in the banks, and many 
rsons who would have deposited money 
been deterred from placing it in the 
banks after what had occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated that in the 
course of the year there had been a loss 
of £125,000 in the amount of interest 
yable to the depositors, and this loss 
would fall upon the public. He thought 
itought to go forth to the public that 
the depositors would receive every far- 
thing of their deposits, and that the loss 
would not in any way fall upon them 
further than that in future the rate of in- 
terest payable to them would be reduced. 
Ifthe matter wereinquired into heshould 
be able to show that this deficiency was 
occasioned, first, by the action of the Go- 
yernment, and secondly, by what had 
happened years ago, for which the pre- 
sent depositors should not suffer. He 
trusted next year that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not bring forward a 
Bill of this sort in the first week of the 
Session only to withdraw it towards its 
cose. He trusted that a Committee 
would be appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the deficiency, and whether that 
deficiency could not be met by any other 
way than by reducing the amount of the 
interest. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not detain the 
House with any lengthened statement 
upon this subject. As he had already 
stated the public had lost £5,000,000 by 
the'‘savings banks ; they were still losing 
at the rate of £100,000 per annum, and 
the object of the Bill was to stop that loss 
by reducing the rate of interest. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 

Resolutions [July 15] reported. 

Mr. STANSFELD explained that 
when the House was in Committee of 
Supply the other night, some Votes were 
taken for higher amounts than had been 
intended, owing to certain amended Re- 
solutions not having been placed in the 
Chairman’s hand. Those amended Re- 
solutions were rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of Votes having been taken on 
account. 
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d otherwise! £2,211, by inserting £1,961 ; 
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Resolutions read a second time, and 
amended— 

(1.) £75,114, by inserting £66,614; (2.) 
(3.) £13,792, 
by inserting £12,292; (4.) £9,612, by inserting 
£8,612; (5.) £15,008, by inserting £13,258 ; 
(6.) £8,250, by inserting £7,500 ; (7.) £28,349, 
by inserting £25,349 ; (8.) £32,720, by inserting 
£28,720; (9.) £10,390, by inserting £8,640 ; 
(10.) ‘£30,550, by inserting £27,050; (11.) 
£12,262, by inserting £10,762; (12.) £26,265, 
by inserting £23,265; (13.) £16,432, by in- 
sérting 14,682; (14.) £170,109, by inserting 
£153,109 ; (15.) £17,487, by inserting £15,737 ; 
(16.) £3,563, by inserting £3,063 instead thereof. 


Resolutions, as amended, agreed to. 


SHERIFFS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1853) 
AMENDMENT, &c. BILL.—[Bu 191.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Adam) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GORDON said, he wished to call 
attention to some of the provisions of 
this Bill—which, he might remark, was 
not printed and circulated till the 10th 
of July, and there had consequently 
been very little time to consider its pro- 
visions, which affected the interests of 
numerous localities in Scotland. The 
object of the Bill was to unite certain 
sheriffdoms in Scotland. That object 
received the approval of the Judicature 
Commissioners appointed in 1868. So 
far as this Bill dealt with the sheriffdoms 
he agreed to its necessity ; but the Bill 
further proceeded to deal with certain 
questions connected with sheriffs-substi- 
tute and sheriff-clerks. He thought 
they were not at that moment in a posi- 
tion to deal with these latter questions ; 
and in fact he thought it would be neces- 
sary to introduce a Bill next Session for 
the purpose of regulating various mat- 
ters connected with those officials. He 
thought, therefore, that these clauses had 
much better be postponed until they 
could deal with the whole question as to 
the forms of procedure and the officers 
connected with the Sheriff Courts. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
it had become most important for the Go- 
vernment to consider how the number of 
sheriffs-principal and substitute might be 
diminished with advantage to the public 
service. There were certain vacancies 
which required to be filled up at once ; 
but with regard to the question of sheriffs- 
substitute he eed with the right 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Gordon) 
as to the propriety of that question, 
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which was the more important of the 
two, being dealt with in another Session. 
He thought the general question was of 
too great magnitude to be dealt with at 
that period of the Session. He quite 
agreed that the question should be post- 
poned until the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Scotch Judicature had been made. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, that this Bill 
had been kept hanging over them for 
three months, causing great alarm and 
agitation ; and now that it had been pre- 
sented they had had only a few se 
allowed for consideration ; and the Re- 
port of the Commission on Scotch Law 
had not yet been made. This had given 
great offence in Scotland. He hoped 
the Government would consent to confine 
legislation to the union of the sheriff- 
ships, as to which there was almost uni- 
versal agreement. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he did not concur in the sentiments of 
alarm of his hon. Friend. A Billof this 
kind was absolutely necessary, and this 
Bill was conceived in a spirit of great 
boldness. In regard to sheriffs in Scot- 
land many reforms were absolutely re- 
quired ; and this Bill dealt with some of 
those reforms in a bold and statesman- 
like spirit. The provisions objected to 
were absolutely necessary. If they were 
to have an alteration in the sheriffs’ 
jurisdiction, they must, of course, also 
have an alteration in the jurisdiction of 
the sheriff-substitute. 

Mr. MILLER said, the only objection 
he had to the Bill was that it did not go 
quite far enough ; but, as he understood, 
it would carry out almost to their full ex- 
tent the recommendations of the Law 
Commissioners. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 struck out. 


Clauses 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (County of Linlithgow to be 
united with the county of Mid-Lothian, 
and the counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross to be united with the county of 
Fife). 

Mr. GORDON said, he had some 
Amendments to propose to this clause, 
the general object of which was that cer- 
tain counties should be united in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Scotch Law Commissioners. By the first 
four clauses certain counties were to be 
united according to their suggestion ; but 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 


{COMMONS} 
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when they came to Olause 5, a different 
rule applied with regard to Fife, and in. 
stead of providing that there should beg 
separation of the counties of Linlithgoy, 
Clackmannan, and Kinross, as was re 
commended by the Commissioners, it pro. 
vided that whenever a vacancy occurred 
in the office of the sheriff of Linlithgow, 
Clackmannan, and Kinross, the said 
counties should be disunited, and Linlith. 
gow added to Mid-Lothian, and Clack. 
mannan and Kinross united to Fife. The 
object of his Amendment was that Fife 
should be united to Clackmannan and 
Kinross, and that Linlithgow should be 
added to Mid-Lothian. The object of 
the Commissioners was to save the sal 
of any sheriffship which should become 
vacant, which was to be united to an- 
other ; and that his Amendment proposed 
to effect. There was no reason that he 
could see why these counties should be 
dealt with on a different principle from 
others. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the union of the counties proposed by 
the Bill was based upon the recom. 
mendation of the Judicature Commission, 
Their Report was only presented on the 
14th of the present month; but having 
been a member of the Commission, he 
had an opportunity of knowing what 
their Report would be, and he had ac 
cordingly prepared this Bill in order to 
put their recommendations in force as 
soon as possible. In the unions pro- 
posed, the Bill did not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners in all 
respects, but it substantially followed 
them : it differed in only two particulars, 
In the first place, the Commissioners re- 
commended that the existing sherifiships 
of the counties of Banff and Elgin should 
remain undisturbed ; whereas, by a clause 
in the Bill, it was proposed that a va- 
cancy occurring in either county, the 
county of Banff and Kincardine should 
be annexed to the county of Aberdeen. 
The other variance was in regard to the 
counties of Clackmannan and Kinross. 
The Commissioners recommended that 
Clackmannan should be united with the 
county of Fife—a recommendation which 
was not favourably received by those 
most interested, and he had accordingly 
substituted the union proposed in the 
Bill. However, since the Bill had been 
introduced, there had been a strong ¢xX- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
inhabitants of Clackmannan in favour of 
a union with Stirling in preference to 4 
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yion with Fife. He was disposed to 
concur in the reasonableness of their de- 
sires, and he had accordingly prepared 







1. Amendments to effect a union between 
0- annan and Stirling instead of a 
red wion with Fife. With regard to the 
Ww, nt Amendment, the substance of his 





icht hon. and learned Friend’s com- 

jaint was that the Government had not 
appointed to the sheriffship of Fife the 

ntleman who now held the office of 
Sheriff of OClackmannan and Kinross. 
He did not intend to make the slightest 
reflection on that learned gentleman ; 
but it was one thing to appoint a sheriff 
toa larger county, and to put under his 
jwisdictiona smaller county, and another 
to appoint a man to a small county, and 
then place a larger under his authority. 
He did not conceive it to be any dis- 
ement to the learned gentleman 
who now held the office of sheriff of 
the smaller counties referred to to say 
that he was not altogether the person 
most likely to be selected by the Govern- 
ment for the Sheriffship of Fife. The 
course proposed was the same as had 
been adopted when other large and small 
counties were to be united—for example, 
Peebles and Linlithgow were to be added 
to Edinburgh, not Edinburgh to Peebles 
or Linlithgow to Edinburgh; Bute to 
Renfrew, not Renfrew to Bute; and Banff 
to Inverness, not Inverness to Banff. The 
Government had proposed that the Sheriff- 
dom of Kinross should, on a vacancy 
occurring, be annexed to the jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff of Fife, but not that the 
Sheriffdom of Fife should, in the event 
of a vacancy, be annexed to the juris- 
diction of the Sheriff of Kinross. In 
proposing that small should be annexed 
to large counties, instead of large coun- 
ties to small ones, the Government had 
followed both the precedent laid down 
by the only previous Act relating to the 
amalgamation of sheriffdoms, but also 
the dictates of reason and good sense. 
Inconclusion, he begged leave to inform 
his right hon. and learned Friend that 
before he (Mr. Gordon) saw this Bill the 
Sheriffdom of Fife was no longer vacant, 
and that it was not vacant at the present 
moment. 

Mr. GORDON said, he had listened 
to his right hon. and learned Friend’s 
speech with very great regret. It was 
4 most unfortunate thing that steps had 
been taken to fill up a sheriffdom which 
was the subject of a recommendation on 
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reference to the learned gentleman who 
filled the office of Sheriff of Linlithgow, 
Clackmannan, and Kinross, he begged 
it to be distinctly understood that he did 
not hold one of the smallest sheriffships 
in Scotland. He occupied the office for- 
merly filled by that renowned lawyer, 
Lord Moncreiff, the father of the Lord 
Justice Clerk; and this gentleman had 
discharged his duties to the entire satis- 
faction of those under his jurisdiction. 
What he complained of was that, in at- 
tempting to deal with a vacancy which 
necessarily fell to be dealt with by this 
Bill, and which admittedly had existed 
three months, they were told that the 
vacancy had been filled up, and that, 
therefore, they could not carry out the 
recommendations of the (Commissioners 
for effecting economy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, hesubmitted that the Amend- 
ment ought to receive the sanction of 
the Committee. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
the real question seemed to be, whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gordon) or Her Majesty’s 
Government should appoint the Sheriff 
of Fife. A legal gentleman of high 
standing had been appointed, and he 
hoped the Committee would support the 
decision of the Government. 

Mr. MILLER said, the Lord Advocate 
overlooked the fact that the combined 
counties of Linlithgow, Clackmannan, 
and Kinross formed a large sheriffship, 
and could not well be classed with the 
small sheriffships of Peebles or Bute. 
So far from the sheriff of the combined 
counties not being eligible for such a 
county as Fife, it was not long since a 
sheriff of those counties was removed to 
the County of Perth, one of the import- 
ant counties of Scotland. This was nota 
personal matter—it was one of economy 
—by reducing the number of sheriffs in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners. He could not 
see why the sheriffship of the combined 
counties should not embrace Fifg, Lin- 
lithgow being placed under the Sheriff 
of Edinburgh as provided, thereby ren- - 
dering a fresh appointment unnecessary. 
He trusted the Committee would support 
the reduction of the sheriffs. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN inferred from the an- 
nouncement that the vacancy was filled 
that the Amendment must fall to the 
ground ; still he could not allow the dis- 
cussion to close without bearing testi- 
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which the Member for Linlithgowshire 
—he meant the Sheriff—had discharged 
his duties. It by no means followed 
because a man was sheriff of a small 
county that he was inefficient, and not 
fit to hold office in a large county; and, 
indeed, an instance to the contrary had 
_ been cited. Ifthe vacancy had not 

een filled up he should have supported 
the Amendment; but as it had been filled 
up there was no use in continuing the 
discussion. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he must draw 
attention to the economy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to Scotland. When there 
was an opportunity of reducing the 
number of shoriffs by one, they had 
taken the opportunity of appointing two 
instead of one. He regretted exceed- 
ingly that the discussion had taken a 
personal turn. ' The gentleman referred 
to had been known to him many years, 
and he had taken a high position in the 
Oourts of Law. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the effect of the 
Amendment, if carried, would be to re- 
voke the appointment of a sheriff al- 
ready made by the Crown. In making 
legal appointments, there was something 
else besides economy to be considered, 
and, without disparagement to the Sheriff 
of Clackmannan and K*nross, they felt 
it necessary to appoint a younger man 
to be Sheriff of Fife, and one more fit 
for the special work to be performed. It 
was with reference to fitness and not 
solely to economy, that the appointment 
was made. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
‘wished to know when the appointment 
was made? 

Mr. BRUCE said, it was made about a 
fortnight ago. The fact of the appoint- 
ment was made public at the time, and 
when the hon.Member for Fife (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) put a Question to him on the 
subject, he stated in detail the course 
the Government intended to take not 
only with respect to Fife, but also as re- 
garded other counties. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 6 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Union of counties to com- 
plete as regards jurisdiction, &e. of 
sheriff, and powers, privileges, &c. of pro- 
curators, clerks, aod officers of courts). 

Mr. DYCE NIOOL, in rising to move 
the omission of the clause, said, that the 

es given by this clause and Clause 
2 were so large and indefinite as to 


Mr, U' Lagan 


{ COMMONS) 
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cause the greatest alarm in those coup. 
ties affected as to how they would be 
carried out. While the reduction of thy 
number of sheriffs was generally ap. 
proved of, the feeling was equally 

that the rights and privileges of the 
counties proposed to be united by this 
Bill should be preserved, as in Claiige 
4 of the Act passed in 1853, Vict, 1g 
and 17, c. 92, the insertion of which he 
proposed to move in the Bill. There 
would be no objection, he thought, to 
the united counties being divided into 
districts, with a resident sheriff-substi- 
tute in each county town; and when he 
mentioned that the criminal business de- 
volving on the sheriff-substitute resident 
in Stonehaven exceeded that of the same 
officer in Aberdeen and Peterhead, aris. 
ing from a large portion of such being 
done by the municipal magistrates, of 
whom there were none in Kincardine. 
shire, and that of the 88 counties in 
Scotland, 22 had fewer trials with jury 
than that county, the Committee would 
see, he hoped, that the residence of the 
sheriff-substitute should be fixed by 
statute in such a town, but authorizing 
him to devote a considerable portion of 
his time to the judicial business of 
Aberdeenshire. He might also mention 
that, in several of our county towns, 
there were recently erected expensive 
Court-houses, and there was a society of 
procurators who had settled on the faith 
of a continuance of a Court there, and 
that he trusted that the Committee would 
not, without full consideration, interfere 
in any manner with the interests of those 
gentlemen. There was also no allusion 
to the Commissary Courts; and it was 
not stated whether the extended juris- 
diction of the sheriff and the privileges 
of the procurators were to extend to 
those Courts as well as to those of the 
sheriff. He had every confidence that 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would do nothing to interfere 
with the convenience of all parties, but 
endeavour to facilitate the administration 
of justice; however, the recent econe- 
mical experiments in the Courts of Jus- 
tice in England naturally made the public 
nervous as to leaving such powers, as 
given by theso clauses, in the hands 
of Government free from all Patlia- 
mentary control. This Bill respected 
the rights of sheriffs, and, by a new 
clause, the Lord Advocate took powers 
to give them increased salaries; but 
while the sheriffs-substitute had to u- 
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dertake additional work and to accept of 
a complete change of the conditions un- 
der which they accepted office, there was 
no provision for increase of remuneration 
tothem. It was acknowledged how ne- 
cessary it was for the general manage- 
ment of our county business that we 
should have a resident magistrate in each 
county town. For these reasons, unless 
the right hon. Gentleman could propose 
any mode by which the individuality of 
the counties affected was preserved, and 
the convenience and interests of the in- 
habitants protected, he should go to a 
Division for the rejection of these clauses. 

Mr. LOCH supported the Amendment, 
not so much because he thought the 
clause under discussion would confer ob- 
jectionable powers, as because the clause 
would, if passed in conjunction with the 
cause following it, fail altogether to 

out the wishes of the people of 
Scotland in relation to the subject-matter 
of the whole Bill. So far the Bill had 
dealt with a view of the question upon 
which the people of Scotland were unani- 
mous— namely, the reduction of the 
number of sheriffs, and grouping cer- 
tain counties together. But that Bill 
took care to preserve the individual juris- 
diction of the several counties, and the 
convenience of the public was considered 
by the sheriffs going to convenient places 
in each county and holding Courts in 
such places as were nearest to the per- 
sons having causes to be tried. The 
present proposal would produce an en- 
tirely different state of things, and would 
act ina manner prejudicial to the general 
body of the suitors; and therefore if the 
Government thought it necessary to make 
such a division of counties as was proposed 
by the clause, they ought to bring in a 
separate Act of Parliament for the pur- 
pose. He should support the proposition 
to omit the clause. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 10.—(Mr. Dyce Nicol.) 

Mr. GORDON said, the discussion 
had turned upon the question of the sup- 
pression of certain offices, and he had in 
the abstract no objection to such sup- 
pression, so soon as existing life-interests 
should have come to an end; but he ob- 
jected to the proposition of the Bill for 
the reason that it dealt with the question 
in far too general a way, and would pro- 
duce many difficulties in its carrying out. 
He had expected that the hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate would have in- 
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serted some provision in order to have 
made his clause more generally accept- 
able. He thought it would be necessary 
that there should be a special Bill 
brought in for the purpose of regulating 
the proceedings before the Sheriff Courts; 
and it would follow, as a necessary por- 
tion of such Bill, that arrangements 
should be made with regard to the 
sheriff-clerks, who would be left on the 
same footing as that upon which they 
were left by the Bill of 1863. Great 
difficulties would arise from the appoint- 
ment of the three sheriff-clerks—for who 
could tell for which of the amalgamated 
counties he was to act? He thought 
that the Committee should agree to the 
clauses which had been already passed, 
and refer the other question to future 
consideration. The power proposed to 
be given to the Secretary of State was one 
which he did not think such an officer 
ought to possess. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought it would be 
unwise to stop the Bill at its present 
stage, as Clause 10, and that which fol- 
lowed, formed, in his opinion, the most 
valuable part of the Bill. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he was not 
surprised to hear his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
approving this portion of the Bill, for 
his hon. Frieu, “held rather extraordinary 
views as to the powers of the Govern- 
ment in general. He thought that this 
was not the time at which to legislate 
upon this subject. A Commission, ap- 
pointed two years ago, had taken most 
voluminous evidence, and had reported 
thereon to the House, but the Report 
had not yet been published ; and there- 
fore he thought the Bill—or at least 
these provisions of the Bill—would have 
been advantageously left till next year, 
when public opinion and the opinion of 
the House would have ripened with re- 
gard to it. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
quite failed to find in the observations 
that had been made any real objection 
to the clause under discussion. A great 
deal had been said about certain large 
powers proposed to be given to the Secre- 
tary of State and on the subject of a Bill 
to be introduced in next Session in order 
to regulate the procedure in Sheriff 
Courts; but he begged to say that the 
Bill conferred no power upon the Go- 
vernment, and did not propose to abolish 
any office whatsoever. The inconvenience 
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arising from the omission of a similar 
power from the Act passed about 10 
years ago had been greatly felt, and he 
had therefore prepared this clause. The 
clause was necessary in the interest of 
the public, and he hoped the Committee 
would agree to it. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Courts to be held, and 
duties to be discharged by sheriffs. ) 

Mr. GORDON moved to insert words 
to provide that sheriffs, whether ap- 
pointed before or subsequent to the pass- 
ing of the Act, should be relieved from 
the duty of attending sessions. The 
clause, as it stood, was entirely opposed 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, and he wished to restore it to the 
form so recommended by removing the 
necessity on the part of sheriffs to at- 
tend who were not counsel practising in 
the Courts in which, as they now stood, 
they were compelled to attend. The Re- 
port made by the Commission in 1834 
was favourable to the view which he 
took ; but, at the same time, he thought 
the question might well be left to come 
up in the Bill which must be brought 


forward very early in order to rearrange 
and readjust the procedure of the Sheriff 
Courts. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the — as it stood was a 


salutary one for the reason that it pro- 
vided for the cases of sheriffs who were 
not practising barristers, and did not 
render it compulsory to attend the Courts 
or to perform an operation very like a 
forced march through Westminster Hall 
during the whole of the time when the 
Courts were sitting. 

Mr. M‘LAR said, it was well 
known that a large number of sheriffs 
did not practise at the bar, and there- 
fore he did not think it right they should 
be compelled to attend Courts. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 12 (Courts to be held and duties 
to be discharged by sheriff’s substitute. ) 

Mr. DYCE NICOL, in pursuance of 
his previous Notice, moved to omit the 
clause. 

Question put, ‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 65; 
Noes 36: Majority 29. 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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Taz LORD ADVOOATE said, he 
would propose after Clause 6, to insert g 
new clause (Counties of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright to be united with the 
County of Dumfries). 


Clause brought up and read a first time, - 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he desired to 
make a suggestion with reference to this 
clause. At present the counties of Wig. 
town and Kirkcudbright, in the district 
of Galloway, formed one sheriffdom, but 
it was now proposed to unite them with 
the county of Dumfries in one sheriff. 
dom. He thought a better arrangement 
might be made by uniting the county of 
Kirkcudbright to the county of Dumfries, 
and the county of Wigtown to the county 
of Ayr. The county of Kirkcudbright 
and the county of Dumfries had one 
militia regiment, and they had many 
other things in common; and the coun- 
ties of Wigtown and Ayr had also many 
things in common which Wigtown had 
not in common with-Dumfries. In addi- 
tion to that he might mention that very 
recently Her Majesty’s Government ap- 

inted a noble relative of his to the 
Load-Tiseiesoney of the county of Ayr, 
he being already Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Wigtown—the militia regi- 
ment, the buildings for the militia, the 
Lord-Lieutenancy, and various other 
matters being in common for the two 
counties. He thought the various local 
interests would be better considered by 
uniting Wigtown with Ayr and Kirkcud- 
bright with Dumfries, than by the pro- 
posed arrangement which was here sug- 
gested. He felt convinced that the best 
arrangement for public business would 
be that which he had indicated. Three 
counties were too much for one sheriff 
to manage—at election times impossible. 
It would be inconvenient for him to pro- 
pose an Amendment to that effect at this 
stage of the Bill; but if, on further in- 
quiry, the learned Lord Advocate found 
it convenient and agreeable to make this 
change, perhaps he would do so on the 
Report. He believed it would be for the 
convenience of the inhabitants of that 
part of the country to make the change. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should be happy to consider the sugg¢s- 
tion upon the Report. In the meantime 
it was proper to state that the union 
Her pape in the clause was that which 

ad been suggested by a Royal Commis- 
sion. 
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Remaining clauses agreed to; Bill re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL, 


. Qn Motion of Mr. Curcnestzr Forrzscvr, 
Bill to amend the Act of the first and second 
of the reign of his late Majesty King 
illiam the Fourth, chapter thirty-three, in part, 
and to afford facilities for obtaining Loans for the 
erection, enlargement, and improvement of Glebe 
Houses, and for the acquirement of lands for 
Glebes in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr, CuicnesterR Forrescug, Mr. Stansrexp, and 
Mr. Sourcrron Genera for Inevanp, 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 222.] 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuicuzster Fortescue, 
Bill to provide for the administration of the Law 
relating to Matrimonial Causes and matters, and 
toamend the Law relating to Marriages in Ire- 
jand, ordered to be brought in by Mr. CuicnEstTEeR 
Forrescuz and Mr: Soxicitor Generat for Irz- 


LAND. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 223.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 19th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Telegraph Acts Extension * (206) ; New Zea- 
land (Guarantee of Loan) (207). 

oe — Medical Officers Superannuation 
(169). 

Report—Public Health (Scotland) Supplemental * 
(217) ; Liverpool Admiralty District Registrar * 
218), 


Third Reading—Petty Customs (Scotland) Aboli- 
tion* (205); Passengers Act Amendment * 
(176), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Bankrupt Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) (117). 


BANKRUPT LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 117.) 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
ORDER FOR THIRD READING DISCHARGED. 


_ Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Tre Marquess or OLANRICARDE 
said, that he proposed to move that the 
Order for the Third Reading be dis- 
charged; but in doing so he desired, 
nevertheless, to impress on their Lord- 
ships the importance of the object of 
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the measure—which was to bring non- 
traders under the operation of the Bank- 
ruptey Law, a principle which worked 
well in England, and, as had recently 
been ruled, was applicable even to a 
Member of their Lordships’ House. At 
a time when a feeling in favour of the 
repeal of the Union was growing in Ire- 
land, it was very impolitic to neglect 
questions which were of great import- 
ance to business men, who never engaged 
in any agitation, for such neglect would 
be made use of as a proof that the 
British Parliament did not attend to the 
interests of Ireland. He hoped the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack would 
give him an assurance that this ques- 
tion would be taken up early next year 
by the Irish Law Officers. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was glad the noble Marquess proposed 
to withdraw the Bill. The new English 
Bankruptcy Law had not yet been suffi- 
ciently tested to show how far it was 
desirable to extend it to Ireland; and 
the present Bill, having for its object 
the extension of the old law to non- 
traders, would give increased scope to 
a provision which was found very fruit- 
ful in fraud in England—namely, that 
which enabled persons to become bank- 
rupts on their own petition. Having 
had no opportunity of communicating 
with the Irish Law Officers, he could 
give no promise that the Government 
would bring in a comprehensive mea- 
sure next Session; and Parliament hay- 
ing for two Sessions been a good deal 
occupied with Irish questions, he was 
not sure that the task could be then 
undertaken. He trusted, however, that 
if it were taken up it would be dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner, whe- 
ther as regarded traders or non-traders. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order for the Third Reading dis- 
charged. 


Superannuation Bill. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL—(No. 169.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the object of the measure was to 
extend to medical officers who had not 
devoted their whole time to the parish 
the power of retiring on a pension, with 
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the consent of the ians, if 60 years 
of age or infirm. is provision was at 
present confined to officers who had given 
their whole time to the parish; but the 
former were, in general, a far higher 
class, whom it was desirable to encour- 
age in taking these offices. Moreover, 
the poor were injured by the continuance 
in office of infirm or aged men. In order 
to prevent corrupt arrangements, and in 
deference to the objections of his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Richmond), he 
would propose an Amendment providing 
that a medical officer desiring to retire 
on a pension should satisfy the Poor 
Law Inspector or some person appointed 
by the Poor Law Board as to the grounds 
of his retirement. 


Amendment moved, to insert the follow- 
ing clause :— 

‘*No pension shall be obtained by any person 
under this Act on the ground of permanent in- 
firmity of mind or body unless the Poor Law In- 
spector of the district, or some person authorized 
in that behalf by the Poor Law Board, shall have 
first certified that in his opinion such officer has 
by reason of such infirmity become incapable of 
performing the duties of his office with efficiency.” 
—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND admitted 
that the Amendment of his noble Friend 


went a long way towards meeting his 
objections to the Bill. His objection 
was, that to require the medical officers 
to devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their post was a proposal vicious 
in principle; and the Amendment did 


not altogether provide a remedy. He 
should not, however, offer any further 
opposition to the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received on Thursday next. 


NEW ZEALAND (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) 
BILL—(Nox 207.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Eart GREY said, that of all modes 
of assisting a Colony the guarantee of a 
loan was the worst. Most of the Colo- 
nies had shown a disposition to abuse 
their powers of borrowing money, and 
New Zealand itself was a striking in- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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stance of this. It was all very well 4 
say that a guarantee cost this coun 
nothing. A young man was urged op 
a like plea to back a bill for a frieng, 
Moreover, if a guarantee was given to 
one Colony why not to another? fp, 
strongly objected to the Bill. 
THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that as he had himself on one occasion 
while expressing his preference of mili. 
tary aid, suggested the guarantee of g 
loan, he could not be said to be entirely 
opposed to them. On the occasion to 
which he referred the noble Earl o 
site (Earl Granville) took him to task 
for so doing, and laid down a series of 
admirable economic principles, in which 
he urged that it was unwise and altoge. 
ther objectionable to guarantee loans to 
our Colonies, and said that it was very 
much against the interests of the Colo- 
nies themselves that they should be en- 
couraged to borrow, and the noble Earl 
proceeded to say that had he givena 
guarantee to New Zealand the Colon 
would have been burdened with an al. 
ditional debt of £1,500,000; and that 
its future credit would thereby have 
been injured. In that remark he (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) quite agreed, and 
he could not help asking what there 
could possibly be to induce him two 
months after making that statement 
to depart from so sound a principle. 
Having been charged by the noble 
Earl with exaggeration when on a 
former occasion he dwelt on the serious 
danger of some great catastrophe through 
our policy towards New Zealand, ie 
wished to justify himself by reference 
to a Memorandum of the Colonial Mi- 
nister of New Zealand which had since 
been published. The Memorandum stated 
substantially the result of that decision 
was that the Imperial Government vir- 
tually retired from the great colonizing 
work which it had undertaken; that it 
told the colonists and Natives to dowhat 
they liked, for it had ceased to care what 
might happen; that it even refused to 
leave troops if the Colony paid for them, 
on account of the contingencies which 
this would involve; and that New Zea- 
land was thus told that it had ceased to 
be a part of the Empire. It added that 
the Assembly would possibly think that 
on so important a matter as the sever- 
ance of a Colony from the Empire the 
Imperial Legislature should express a 
opinion, and that possibly the course of 
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public opinion, already in a measure ex- 


; , would induce Her Majesty’s 
cencoant to regret the invitation to 
New Zealand to leave the Empire im- 

ied in the noble Earl’s despatch. Now, 

e pronounced no opinion on this Me- 
morandum, which was somewhat volu- 
minous, but their Lordships could read 
it for themselves if they desired ; but he 
referred to it in order to show that in 
stating that we were on the verge of a 
serious catastrophe in New Zealand he 
did not outstep the limits of truth and 
was guilty of no exaggeration. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he had always 
contended that the Colonies should go- 
yern themselves, fight their own battles, 
and pay their own expenses, and he ap- 

ved the withdrawal of the troops 

m New Zealand, as their presence 
tended to promote war with the Natives 
and harsh conduct on the part of the 
settlers—just as their presence in Canada 
encouraged, if it did not excite, the no- 
tion of some persons in the United States 
that they should attack that Colony. He 
objected also, as a rule, to guarantees, 
because in many instances they had been 
improperly ook but this, being for 
the specific and pacific purpose of mak- 
ing roads, which it was true might be 
advantageous in case of war, but which 
likewise extended civilization and im- 
provement, and promoted intercourse 
vith the Natives, was of an exceptional 
character. The present state of New 
Zealand, which encouraged us to antici- 
pate for it a peaceful and prosperous 
career, was a triumphant refutation of 
the charges and animadversions which 
had been directed at his noble Friend 
ao Granville)—especially by the noble 

1 opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon). 
There could not be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that our present colonial 
Ev implied any desire for separation. 

@ believed, on the contrary, that self- 
government would unite the Colonies to 
us more closely than any other policy ; 
and that, with the love of independence 
which Britons in all parts of the world 
should possess, they would be thankful 
to us for pursuing such a policy. He 
pe the Memorandum mentioned 
by the noble Earl had not been printed 
in the Blue Books? [The Earl of Car- 
NABVON intimated that it had not.| In 
that case, as it was an important docu- 
ment, he hoped his noble Friend would 
lay it before the House. 
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Eart GRANVILLE admitted that his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) had always 
consistently objected to the guarantee 
of colonial loans. He was also, how- 
ever, the advocate of an opinion which 
had not been entertained by Govern- 
ments for many years, and he believed 
was not held by the country at large 
—namely, that we should retrench the 
liberty we had given to our self-govern- 
ing Colonies, in order to assume greater 
control over their affairs than of late 
years we had done. As to the refusal 
of military assistance, he was excused 
from defending it by the remarks of his 
noble Friend (Lord Lyveden), or it 
would be easy to show that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) was not 
perfectly consistent with himself. He 
wrote last autumn a letter to The Times 
advocating the guarantee of a loan with- 
out reference to any specific expenditure, 
military or otherwise. Now, this would 
have been a direct encouragement to 
the Colony to continue their proceedings 
against the Natives, instead of adopting 
the policy which had answered so well 
—that of limiting the war to the greatest 
degree, and cultivating friendly relations 
with the great majority of the Natives. 
For his own part, he was bound to say 
that, sheclately and in point of consist- 
ency, he could not defend this guaran- 
tee; but as an exceptional measure it 
was perfectly defensible and desirable. 
The definitive carrying out of the policy 
of withdrawing the troops, which had 
been the object of many successive Se- 
cretaries of State, naturally caused irri- 
tation in the Colony, as the withdrawal 
of privileges usually did; and the con- 
viction of the colonists that they were 
very much ill-used was materially 
——— by violent letters and 
speeches in this country, which de- 
scribed our object as that of cutting 
them off from the mother country. In- 
deed, he must say that this feeling was 
not without some encouragement from 
the letters and frequent speeches of the 
noble Earl. In that state of things the 
colonial Ministers wrote the Memoran- 
dum referred to by the noble Earl, con- 
taining vague menaces as to the future 
which he never for a moment believed, 
notwithstanding the encouragement they 
received in England, they would think 
of putting into effect. He would, how- 
ever, rather not go into a discussion on 
this subject, which would re-open sores 
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which it was the object of this small 
guarantee to heal. It was desirable to 
employ the friendly Natives, who had 
behaved admirably as soldiers, in some 
useful occupation, such as making roads 
and public works, thus not only deve- 
loping the resources of the country, but 
tending to pacify it. The Government, 
therefore, after much consideration, de- 
cided that this was an exception to the 
rule which they might fairly propose to 

Parliament as a graceful concession, 
which would soothe the somewhat acri- 
monious feelings which had attended the 
carrying out of our policy as regarded 
New Zealand. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OCOMMONS, 
Tuesday, 19th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 18] reported. 

Pusuio Birts—Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
—First Reading—Canada Defences (Guarantee 
of Loan) * [225]. 

Ordered—Militia Pay *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 4) * [226] ; Epping Forest * 
[227]; Foreign Enlistment * [228]; Greenwich 
Hospital * [229]. 

Second Reading — Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
(No. 2) * [224]. 

Committee—Report—Sewage Utilization Supple- 
mental*® (2014; Exchequer Bonds (£1,300,000)*. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
(218], debate adjourned ; Annuity Tax Aboli- 
tion (Edinburgh and Montrose, &c.) Act (1860) 
Amendment * [208]. 

Third Reading—Vestries (Isle of Man)* [198]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental (No. 2)* [205] ; Pier and Har- 
bour Order$ Confirmation (No. 3)* [210]; 
Ecclesiastical Patronage Transfer ® [160], and 
passed, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


IRELAND—-BANKS OF THE IRISH COAST, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, If 
he has received information from the 
Ballast Board that important changes 
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have taken place in the banks of th 
Irish Coast between Tuskar and Dublin. 
and, if so, whether the attention of the 
Admiralty has been called to the same, 
with the view of having them promptly 
re-surveyed ? 

Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in reply, 
that the Commissioners of the Irish 
Lights had informed the Board of Trade 
that the commander of their vessel em. 
ployed in the lighthouse service had 
reported some alterations of the banks 
between Tuskar and Dublin from those 
laid down in the Admiralty charts. The 
subject was now under the consideration 
of the Admiralty, and the Irish Lights 
Commissioners had been requested to 
give more detailed information as to the 
changes. 


CHRISTMAS DAY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PEMBERTON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, inas- 
much as Christmas Day this year falls 
on Sunday, the Government will bring 
in a short Bill to authorize the closing 
of the Bank of England and other Banks 
on the day before or the day after 
Christmas Day, and thus insure a holi- 
day to the numerous persons employed 
in such establishments ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he re- 
gretted very much that clerks and others 
would lose the holiday to which the 
were accustomed; but he did not thi 
it would be consistent with the public 
convenience that he should bring in a 
Bill for the purpose referred to at that 
period of the Session. 


LAND TRANSFER AOT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CUBITT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Her Majesty's 
Government contemplate carrying out 
the recommendation contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of 
the Land Transfer Act, and the present 
condition of the registry of deeds for the 
county of Middlesex, in favour of the 
discontinuance of that office; whether 
any steps have been taken by the regis- 
trars since the publication of that ia 
to adopt one uniform system of ees, 
and to reduce the fees charged to a scale 
in accordance with the law; whether 
the registrarship vacant since 1867, and 
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in the gift of the Ohief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench still remains vacant, and 
whether there is any intention of filling 
up that office; and, under what autho- 
rity the emoluments of the vacant regis- 
trarship have been divided between the 
two surviving registrars, and if he can 
inform the House what additional emolu- 
ments have beon in consequence received 

the holders of these offices, and what 
was the net sum received by them in 
1969? 

Mr. BRUOE said, in reply, that the 
land Transfer Bill, now in the House 
of Lords, provided for the closing of the 
Middlesex Registry. No alteration in 
the feos taken in the Middlesex Registry 
had been made since the publication of 
the Land Transfer Report. The vacant 

i ip had not been filled up by 
the Chief Justice, and there was no in- 
tention of filling it up; the Chief Justice 
understanding that it was the wish of 
the Government and the House of Com- 
ons that the office should remain vacant. 
The effect of this vacancy had not as yet 
been of any public benefit. The fees 
were of fixed amount, and were divi- 
sible among the registrars, and a vacancy 
only left a larger sum divisible among 
them. It appeared that the Act of 
Queen Anno, constituting the Registry, 
gives the fees to the registrars; who 
aeordingly divide the total amount 
among themselves, subject to the deduc- 
tion of one-fourth, whieh under 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 21, was paid to the Queen’s 
Remembrancer, to be by him accounted 
for to the Treasury. In 1869 additional 
emoluments to the amount of £640 were 
received by each registrar and the Trea- 
sury on behalf of the Queen’s Remem- 
branéer, and the nett sum received by 
ech registrar and the Treasury was 
42,561 148. 3d. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Tam COMPTROLLER of tHe 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Orno Frivz- 
GERALD) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to Address [8th July] as follows :— 


Thave received your Address, praying that I 
will give directions that no Public Offices be erected 
that portion of the Thames Embankment, which 
it reserved to the Crown, and which has been re 
aimed from the Rivér at the cést of the Rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. 
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As no Publie Office can be erected on the grownd 
tn question without a Vote of Parliament, the 
House has in its own hands the means of giving 
effect to the prayer of the Address, and My Go- 
vernment will not ask for such a Vote, unless they 
should have reason to suppose that it is likely to 
meet with the approval of the House. 

If the Address were intended to exclude all 
employment of the land for profit by building, it 
would be necessary to observe, that the property 
was granted by a recent Act in exchange for valu- 
able interests; that such a limitation of its use 
would appear not to have been within the contem- 
plation of the Statute, and that tf fit tobe effected, 
tt ought to be imposed by the authority of the 
Legislature, in a Bill for the purpose, which would 
give opportunity for the examination of the whole 
case in its present and prospective bearings. 

Should such a Bill be proposed for considera- 
tion on its merits, I will give directions that its 
free discussion shall not be hindered by any formal 
difficulty which it may be in the power of the 
Crown to remove, nor will any step be taken 
during the current year to appropriate the land, 
or interfere with the final decision of the question. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Orso Fimz- 
GERALD) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to Address [8th July] as follows :— 

I have received your Address praying that a 
Commission may be issued to inquire into the 
ewisting state of the Law relating to Friendly 
Societies. 

And I have given directions that a Commis. 
sion shall issue for the purpose which you have 
requested. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (re-committed) 
BILL—[But 218.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. DICKINSON rose to move anew 
clause. He explained that there wero 
many parishes large enough to maintain 
one good school but not to maintain 
two; that in most of them the Church 
of England school was the largest and 
best; that conditions imposed by deed 
upon the managers drove the mino- 
rity of Dissenters to set up a rival 
school; and that it was desirable to 
enable the managers to get rid of these 
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conditions, and so concentrate the pecu- 
niary resources of the place, economize 
teaching power, and improve the charac- 
ter of the education for all the children. 
With this object he moved to insert, 
after Clause 22, the following clause :— 
(Alteration of regulations affecting managers, 
&e. ) 
“The managers of a public elementary school 
may, with the sanction of the Education Depart- 
ment, and with the consent of all parties whose 
consent may be required by the Education De- 
partment, alter any regulations to which the ma- 
nagement of such school may be subject, attach- 
ing any special qualification or disqualification to 
the office of a manager or teacher of such school, 
or giving any person not being a teacher any 
special superintendence or authority in the ma- 
nagement or teaching of such school.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would like to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President thought 
of this clause? To him it seemed to be 
altogether unnecessary, regard being 
had to the provision contained in the 
22nd clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not say that the clause was necessary ; 
but neither did he think it would be 
injurious. It seemed to him that the 
22nd clause, taken in connection with 
the 24th clause, was sufficient for the 
purpose. At the same time, he saw no 
objection to the clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 86; Noes 

.58: Majority 33. 
Clause read a second time, and added. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON rose to 
move the following clause :— 

(Exemption from rating.) 

“In any case where a Public Elementary School 
exists at the time of the passing of this Act, in 
any duly constituted ecclesiastical district, and 
where such school fulfils all the conditions re- 
quired by this Act as to management and effi- 
ciency, and is sufficient for the wants of the dis- 
trict, and where such school has been built and 
maintained, and continues to be maintained by 
private and voluntary funds (except the amount 
derived from the children’s pence, and the Govern- 
ment Grant in aid), the person or persons who 
thus maintain such school in an efficient state by 
such voluntary funds, shall not be liable to be 
rated in respect of any land or property within 
such district to the support of any other school in 
any other part of the same parish.” 


He was anxious to make one more ap- 
Mr. Dickinson 
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me to the right hon. Gentleman the 
ice President of the Council to mitigate 
the stringency of the power of rating by 
the adoption of the principle of this 
clause. If his right hon. Friend would 
give this subject bis full consideration, 
he would see the clause would not injure 
the object of the Bill, but would render 
it more efficient. If it were rejected, 
the effect would be that a vast number 
of the voluntary schools now in the king. 
dom would be extinguished. He would 
put a case—which he knew to be no 
Imaginary one—of a parish which was 
divided into three parts, and each of the 
outlying districts had provided for itself 
a new church and school. These schools 
fulfilled all the requirements of this Bill; 
they were for the education of the chil- 
dren in their district, and were in no 
sense private schools. What he proposed 
was that these outlying districts, being 
thus provided with schools in the full 
meaning of the Act, should not be 
called upon to pay the rate necessary for 
the central part of the parish, in which 
case they would be called upon to pay 
the school rates twice over. In that 
case he was afraid the parties who had 
hitherto supported the schools in the 
separated ecclesiastical districts would 
withdraw their subscriptions and leave 
those schools to be supported by the rates, 
when they would have less to pay than 
they now did in subscriptions. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Baronet would excuse him if 
he declined to enter at any length again 
into the argument why he could not 
accept this clause. It had been debated 
over and over again, and they could not 
renew the argument on its present stage. 
The question of dividing parishes had 
been debated, and it had been decided 
that in this matter of education it was 
impossible to depart from the ordinary 
definition of parishes. The question of 
exempting the subscribers to voluntary 
schools had been discussed on the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Charles Adderley), and it was 
found that there was an almost unati- 
mous feeling of the Committee against 
it. According to the hon. Baronet’s 
proposal a man might escape the rate 
altogether by giving a mere nominal 





subscription to a voluntary school. 
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Mrz. CANDLISH said, if these sub- 
sribers to the voluntary schools were to 
be exempted from the rates, then the 
schools would practically become rate- 
aided schools. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that it was unjust to make the sub- 
gribers to a voluntary school liable for 
the rates as well. It had been said that 
rivate charity did not exempt a man 
ce the poor rates; but he might re- 
mark that poor rates had a tendency to 

up the sources of private charity ; 
and he was satisfied that the tendency of 
this Bill, as it stood, was to convert all 
the voluntary schools of the country into 
rate-aided schools. 

Mr. MELLY said, he thought the 
operation of this Bill would be the re- 
verse of drying up the streams of pri- 
yate charity. He believed that the 
power of control which the managers of 
voluntary schools had over them would 
always induce wealthy and benevolent 
persons to support them. 

Sir MIC 'L HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would press 
this clause to a Division. He believed 
that if some such provision as the clause 
pointed to were not made, the voluntary 
whools in the kingdom would soon be 
dried up. As to the statement that this 
dause would allow those who gave a 
merenominal subscriptionto be exempted 
from the rates, he did not think that 
would follow from the clause, which 
vas drawn up in a very stringent 
manner. 

Lorn HENLEY said, that if the 

district was already provided with the 
means of education there would be no 
need for a rate. 
_SrGEORGE JENKINSON explained 
that his clause referred to a divided 
parish, where one division had done its 
duty and the other had not; and the 
object of his clause was that the division 
vhich had done its duty should not be 
called on to contribute for the division 
Which had not. 

Mr. COLLINS supported the clause. 
Suppose the not very uncommon case of 
4 parish containing two outlying town- 
ships, with an agricultural district be- 
tween the two towns, which had little in 
common between them except the acci- 
dent of being included in the same 
parish—in such a case they ought to be 
treated separately. 
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Mr. DIXON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not consent to the clause. 
They had heard much of the benevolence 
and charity of the subscribers to the vo- 
luntary schools, and he, for one, was 
willing to believe in that charity; but 
it would appear, from the arguments of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that that charity 
was only a pretext to escape the rates. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the hon. 
Gentleman did not understand the clause. 
It had nothing to do with individual 
subscriptions. What the clause pro- 
vided for was this—that where a district 
was, or was declared by the School Com- 
missioners to be, sufficiently provided 
with education, that district should not 
be called to help another district that 
had not done its duty, simply from the 
fact that both were included in one 
parish. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council that this was the very 
difficulty that used to occur in church 
rates. It was the constant complaint of 
an outlying district that when they had 
provided a ehurch for themselves they 
were still called upon to provide church 
rates for the mother church. The same 
injustice, substituting a school rate for a 
church rate, was about to be perpetrated 
under this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
120 :. Majority 50. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR moved, in Clause 8, 
page 4, at end of clause, add— 

“Provided there shall be in every district one 
such school which is conducted in accordance with 
the regulations contained in the lst and 2nd sub- 
sections of Clause 7 of this Act.” 

The effect would be that if there was 
one school only in a district it would not 
come under the operation of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 5, after the word “ district,” to 
insert the words “ Provided there shall be in 
every district one such school which is conducted 
in accordance with the regulations contained in 
the Ist and 2nd sub-sections of Clause 7 of this 
Act.”—( Mr. M' Arthur.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
the proposal had already been fully dis- 
cussed. No school would receive any 
Parliamentary Grant which did not ac- 
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cept the conditions of the 7th clause in 
reference to the Conscience Clause. The 
penalty on such a school would be that 
it aon receive no public money, and 
they might rely on it that there would 
be very few such schools. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
there might be but one school in the 
parish, and that without a Conscience 
Clause, and he asked where was the 
justice of requiring the children of Dis- 
senters to attend that school or no school 
at all? He wanted some security that 
there should be a public elementary 
school in every district, with a Oon- 
science Olause. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM asked if a 


child could be compelled to attend a non- | 


efficient school ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
no child could be compelled to attend 
any but a public elementary school. 
The responsibility would be on the 
Education Department to refuse aid to 
an, unsuitable school. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he} 


hoped the Government would not accept 


the Amendment. By doing so they / 


would be practically ignoring 5,000 or 
6,000 Bk now giving a sound educa- 
tion to the poor c in, of the country, 
and which had been so long engaged in 
that excellent work. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
168: Majority 102. 


Mr. STEVENSON moved, in Clause 
11, line 8, after “board,” imsert ‘or 
with respect to any borough by the 
Council.” As the clause now stood the 
parties to put the Act in motion by ap- 
plying to the Education Department 
were the ratepayers, who were to select 
the school Board. He proposed that it 
should be left as it stood originally in the 
Bill, and that in any borough the Town 
Council should have power to put the 
Act in motion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
quite willing to accept the Amendment 
as an alternative. It was very desirable 
to leave the initiative in the hands of 
the parishioners, and it might be bene- 
ficial to give the initiative also. to the 
Town Council in boroughs. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. W. &, Forster 
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Mz. M‘ARTHUR moved, in Clause 
14, page 6, line 4, after ‘“ regulations.” 
insert— 

“Provided always, That no person w 

exeept the school teacher shall give religious in. 
struction in the school, and that no clergyman or 
minister of any religious denomination or member 
of any religious order shall be eligible to be ap. 
pointed a school teacher.’’ 
The great object of the Bill, as he um. 
derstood it, was to give unsectarian 
education in rate-aided schools; but it 
would be impossible to give that educa- 
|tion if those who were in Holy Orders 
‘or the ministers of various denomina- 
tions were allowed to take their rank ag 
teachers in these schools. 


Amendment proposed, 

| In 6, line 4, after the word “ regulations,” 
, to ay the words “ Provided always, That no 
| person whatever except the school teacher shal] 
| give religious instruction in the school, and that 
) no. clergyman or minister of any religious deno- 
mination or member of any religious order shall 
‘be ehgible to be appointed a school teacher.”— 
(Mr. M‘ Arthur. 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
‘be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he ho 
the hon. Gentleman would not press hi 
Amendment. Itrelated to a point which 
‘the Department would have to consider; 
but if this Amendment were inserted in 
an Act of Parliament, it might lead toa 
‘great deal of inconvenience. The first 
part of the Amendment must be left to 
‘the discretion of the school Boards; and 
as to the second part it was very diffi- 
cult indeed to define what was a minister, 
for Wesleyan local preachers and mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who fol- 
lowed secular occupations and also ad- 
dressed their co-religionists on the Sab- 
bath, might be said fo be ministers, and 
yet gas. hardly be considered unfit to 
act as school teachers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OAWLEY moved, in Olause 16, 
line 29, to leave out— 

“ And every act or omission of any member of 
the school Board, or manager appointed by them, 
or any person under the control of the Board, 
shall be deemed to be permitted by the Board,” 
in line 32, inclusive. This would be 
final clause, and if the principle con- 
tained in these words were admitted into 
our legislation we should sap the foun- 
dations of every Board and Council acting 
in the nature of a corporate body, With- 
use gave absolute 
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er to the Education Department to 
ide on any question as. to whether a 
ghool Board had or had not complied 
with its regulations. If these words re- 
mained the school or ip would be at 
absolute mercy of any manager, 
pl or single member of the Board 
who chose of his own free will to violate 
the rules laid down by the Education 
t. If the rules were broken 
by any such person, even against the 
wishes of the school Board, that Board 
would be held to be in default, and could 
be ousted from their place. 


Amendment proposed, in 6, line 
29, to leave od tae the ih San ” 
tothe word ‘‘board,”’ in line 32, both 
indlusive.—(Mr. Caley.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
- a to be eft out stand part of the 

” 


Ms, W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
informed that the retention of the words 
referred to was absolutely ——- in 
oder to work the clause. The school 
Board must be held to be responsible for 
the acts of their servants; if not, it 
would be very easy for any school Board 
to defeat the clause altogether. 

Lorn JOHN ERS said, the 
dause as it stood went further than 
merely to make the school Board re- 
sponsible for the acts of its servants. It 
made the whole Board responsible for 
the acts of every single member. 

Mz. HENLEY said, this curious state 
othings might result if the clause re- 
mained in its present shape : if a manager 
did anything in absolute contradiction 
of the orders and will of the school 
Board, that Board would be held to have 
sanctioned and approved it. How, then, 
could a school Board dismiss a manager 
for doing that which an Act of Pazlia- 
nent declared they had sanctioned ? 

Me. BRUCGE said, no adv 
would be taken of a school Board in a 

Mz. GATHORNE HARDY said, there 
wasno option in the matter. The word 
“shall” made the clause imperative, 
ad not optional. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mz. CANDLISH moved, in Clause.20, 
page 8, lines, 4 and 5, to leave out. ‘“in 
the month of November.’”’ As tho 
danse stood no proceedings could be 
taken under the Act to acquire. land 
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compulsorily, ex in the month of 
niin a aption of his Amend- 
ment w enable the preliminary steps 
to be taken in such a case at prety Mn 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CAWLEY moved, in Clause 22, 
page 11, to leave out lines 13, 14, and 15. 
The objection to the clause was that as it 
stood it was in the power of the mana- 
gers of a school to transfer the school to 
the school Board without the sanction of 
the trustees in whom the school might 
be vested. In the great majority of 
cases the school m ers had merely 
been. created by the Revised Code for 
the purposes of the annual grant, and it 
was not reasonable to give them the 
power of overriding the trustees. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
18, to leave out from the word ‘“‘The” 
to the word ‘‘Section,’”’ in line 15, both 
inelusive.—( Ir. Cawley.) 

Question propos, ‘‘ That the words 
pe to be left out stand part of the 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be difficult to work the clause without 
the retention of the words which were 
proposed to be leftout. He would, how- 
ever, endeavour to meet the views of the 
hon. Gentleman in another way by in- 
serting the words—“ after the expiration 
of six months.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. OA WLEY moved to leave out all 
the words from line 29 to line 34 inclu- 
sive, on the ground that they gave to the 
managers of a voluntary school—whe- 
ther the legal interest in the school-house 
or endowment was vested in them or in 
some m as trustee for them or the 


antage | school—absolute power to convey to the 


school Board all such interest in the 
school-house or endowment as was vested 
in them or in the trustee. He greatly 
objected. to. giving such a power to an 
undefined bods of managers, who might 
be here to-day and away to-morrow. 

Amendment sed, in 11, line 
29, to leave oul Son, the word" when” 
to the word “arrangement,” in line 34, 
both ineclusive.—(Hr. Carley.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he re- 
gretted he could net agree to the pro- 
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posal of the hon. Member. If the words 
were omitted, great obstacles might be 
thrown in the way of the transfer of the 
schools ; and for all practical purposes he 
believed that sufficient safeguards had 
been provided, so-as to obviate the evil 
against which it was sought to guard.” 

Mr. BIRLEY said, the regulations of 
the Revised Code restricted the choice of 
managers to a very narrow area, and it 
was not therefore advisable to give them 
so much power. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, the sec- 
tion they were discussing merely sup- 
plied the machinery. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
in settling the previous clauses, they had 
conceded the point between his hon. 
Friend and the Government. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved, in Clause 23, 
line 4, after ‘‘same,” to insert—‘“ and 
to pay fees for teaching blind children to 
read in such schools,” the object being 
the admission of blind children to schools 
for a special kind of instruction, and the 
application of a portion of the rates for 
that purpose. e practice was adopted 
in Scotland, where the usual payment was 
£5 a year, and the blind children had, 
it was found, been much benefited mo- 
rally by mixing with other children of 
their own age who were not similarly 
afflicted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
4, after the word ‘‘same,” to insert the 
words “and to pay fees for teaching 
blind children to read in such schools.” 
—(Mr. U‘Laren.) 

uestion proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE supported the 
Motion, and was anxious to bear his 
testimony in favour of it. He would 
suggest that, if possible, the same thing 
should be done for the deaf and dumb. 
It had, indeed, been stated that deaf 
and dumb children could not be taught 
to read in these schools. But there were 
signs which might be used by teachers, 
not themselves specially qualified, as 
teachers of the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER advised his 
hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Laren) for the sake 
of his own clients not to press the 
Motion. The Bill provided elementary 
education for all children, which would 
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include the blind and the deaf and dumb, 
There might be cases where it would be 
beneficial to the blind to mingle with 
other children, but there might be cases 
where it would be disadvantageous; 
for, if there happened to be a | 
number of blind children, it would 
better to send them to a separate school, 
If the words were inserted, instead of 
widening, they would narrow the appli. 
cation of other parts of the Bill, and 
thus do injury to the interests of the 
very persons it was the object of his hon, 
Friend to serve. He trusted, therefore, 
the Amendment would not be passed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT moved the inser. 
tion of words in Clause 26, which would 
give ‘‘any prison authority in England 
and Wales’’ the same power as the 
clause gave the school Boards of estab- 
lishing, with the consent of the Educa- 
tion Department, certified industrial 
schools. In his own county the magis- 
trates found it impossible to carry out 
the Industrial Schools Acts, because they 
had not the power of founding schools. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
22, after the word ‘‘board,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or any prison authority in 
England or Wales.” —(Mr. John Talbot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER deprecated 
dealing with any defects in the Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, by means of altering 
a section of the Bill then before the 
House, especially as those Acts would 
be taken into consideration by the Go- 
vernment generally, and especially by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would be very satisfactory if the Home 
Secretary would promise to do something 
to remedy what had been the great de- 
fects of these Acts — namely, that they 
did not give the power of founding 
schools. j 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Industrial 
Schools Acts depended for their success 
on the voluntary machinery which was 
- in operation. The question was, 

owever, one well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. DIXON moved, in Clause 27, 
page 12, line 35, leave out all after 
“ Act,” and insert— 
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«1, In boroughs of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants and upwards by the council, provided 
that not less than one-third of the number to be 
elected shall be elected from persons who, at the 
time of the election, are not members of such 


cil ; 
m0, In all other boroughs by persons whose 
names are on the burgess roll of such borough for 
the time being in force ; i 

«3, And in a parish not situate in the Metro- 
polis by the ratepayers ; 

«4, Provided that the School Boards in the 
Metropolis shall be elected by the parishioners of 
the parishes therein in manner provided by this 
Act.” 


The hon. Member observed that the Bill, 
as it originally stood, gave power to the 
Town Council in boroughs to elect school 
Boards. Objection was taken to that by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke); and, although it 
was rejected on a Division, the Govern- 
nent afterwards adopted it. He believed 
that the — objection to vesting in 
Town Councillors the right of electing 
the school Boards lay in the fact that 
Town Councillors, as a rule, were unpo- 
pular. A strong prejudice existed against 
thm ; and this prejudice was chiefly 
cherished by men who kept themselves 
aloof from municipal politics and refused 
toenter the Town Councils. His opinion, 
however, was, if the office of Town Coun- 


‘cillor were made more honourable, and 


if the Legislature gave him higher func- 
tions to discharge, those men who now 
kept apart from municipalities would 
gladly offer to become members of such 
bodies. He contended that, as a rule, 
Town Councils honestly and efficiently 


discharged the elective duties which 


Parliament had devolved upon them; 
and his firm conviction was that if Town 
Qouncils were, in this instance, allowed 
to elect the school Boards, much better 
representatives would be obtained than 
if the elections were left in the hands of 
ratepayers. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 35, to leave out all the words 
from the word “ Act,” to the end of the Clause, 
in order to insert the words,— 

“1, In boroughs of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. and upwards by the council, 
provided that not less than one-third of the 
number to be eleoted shall be elected from 
persons who, at the time of the election, 
are not members of such council ; 

“2. In all other boroughs by persons whose 
names are on the burgess roll of such 
borough for the time being in force ; 

“8. And in a parish not situate in the Metro- 
polis by the ratepayers ; 
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“4, Provided that the School Boards in the 
Metropolis shall be elected by the pa- 
rishioners of the parishes therein in man- 
ner provided by this Act,” 

—(Mr. Dizon,) 


—instead thereof. 


“Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘in a borough’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. RATHBONE trusted the Go- 
vernment would yet retrace their steps 
upon this point while there was still 
time, and withdraw a concession which 
might be injurious and possibly fatal to 
the working of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no wish to check discussion on this sub- 
ject; but he would remind the House 
that it had already been very consider- 
ably debated. He admitted that this 
was one of the most important questions 
which had come under their notice, and 
one that was very difficult to deal with. 
He said that the Government had taken 
the step they had been induced to take 
with very great reluctance. They had 
full confidence in the integrity and 
ability of the Town Councils ; but the 
conviction had been forced upon them 
that in framing an Education Bill they 
ought to stick either to one principle or 
the other, and not have two conflicting 
ones. As the Bill had been originally 
framed, the principle of indirect repre- 
sentation ran all through it; but latterly 
the principle of direct representation 
had been granted in the case of the me- 
eit as well as in the rural districts, 
and that once admitted Government did 
not see how one rule was to be laid down 
for London, and another for the large 
towns in the country. The ratepayers of 
the latter would in that case naturally 
complain. Besides, there were large towns 
where there was no Town Council; and 
the principle of direct representation 
would also have to be admitted there. 
He held that it would have been almost 
impossible to work the Bill according to 
the principle of indirect election, and, 
therefore, the Government had adopted 
the course they had taken. 

Mr. MUNDELLA agreed that it 
would be impossible to draw the line at 
100,000 inhabitants. He recommended 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) to withdraw his Amendment, in 
order that the issue might be taken on 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council. 
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Mr. DIXON acceded to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was very much 
surprised to hear objections to popular 
election proceed from the Liberal ranks. 
He felt sure that election by the rate- 
payers would give great satisfaction, 
not, perhaps, to a few members of Town 
Councils, but to the mass of the popu- 
lation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
line 36, to leave out ‘council,’ and 
insert ‘“‘persons whose names are on 
the burgess roll of such borough for the 
time being in force.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
36, to leave out the word “council,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ persons whose 
names are on the burgess roll of such 
borough for the time being in force,”— 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, )—instead 
thereof. 


Mr. DIXON moved the rejection of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was satis- 
fied that no greater mistake could be 
committed than that of leaving the 
school Boards to be elected by the 
popular vote. He contended that the 
best men would shrink from becoming 
candidates for a seat at such Boards, 
owing to the turmoil, abuse, and trouble 
they would have to endure during the 
election. 

Mz. LAIRD held that the ratepayers 
were the persons in whom the power of 
choosing the school Boards should be 
vested. He hoped that the Government 
would persevere with their proposal. 

Mz. ATUNTZ pointed out that the 
persons chosen by the Town Councils, as 
managers of charities for instance, were, 
as a class, superior to those who were 
chosen by direct popular suffrage, such 
as the Boards of Guardians. Gentlemen. 
who would be, likely to form the best 
school Boards would not go to the ex- 
pense of an election contest. 

Lorp JOHN remarked, 
that this expense would fall on the edu- 
cation rates, and it would be very much 
increased. indeed by the introduction. of 
the Ballot. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be carried. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ coun- 
cil” stand part.of the Bill.” 


_ Mr. Mundella 
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The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
273: Majority 216. 

Question, ‘That the words ‘ persons 
whose names are on the burgess roll of 
such borough for the time being in fores’ 
be inserted instead thereof,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. HOLMS' moved, in Clause 36, 
page 16, sub-section 8, line 42, leave out 
all after “‘and,”’ and insert ‘‘the chairman 
of the school Board from among their 
own number.” The best men would be 
deterred from joining the Board if the 
chairman were to be nominated by the 
Degsctnent. 

. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment. The Education 
Department would be very glad to be 
relieved from the responsibility of a 
a chairman ; and the only idea on whi 
they had proceeded was, that as it was 
necessary to get to work as soon as pos- 
sible it would be an advantage that the 
first chairman should be elected by them. 
Nothing could be more inconvenient 
than that the London school Board 
should commence its operations with any 
feeling of antagonism towards the Edu- 
cation Department, and, therefore, he 
at once agreed to the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend, particularly as he under- 
stood that the Amendment was approved 
of by other metropolitan Members. He 
thought, however, that the school Board 
should be allowed discretion as to the 
source from which its chairman should 
be selected, and he, therefore, hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
words ‘‘from among their own number” 
in the latter part of the Amendment. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
page 17, line 3, at end of paragraph 8, 
a — 


“ And any subsequent chairman who may after- 
wards be elected by the Board, may be elected 
either from the members of the Board or not, and 
any chairman who is not an elected member of 
the Board, shall by virtue of his office be a mem- 
ber of the Board, as if he had been so elected.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
Gate 39, line 25, after “subsequently,” 


“Where a union of districts is proposed the 
Education Department shall consider whether 
any public school accommodation is required for 
the area proposed as the united district instead of 
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for each of the districts constituting such area, 
and their decision as to the public school accom- 
modation and the notice of such decision shall 
accordingly refer to such area and not separately 
to eaoh of the constituent districts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Me. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
(lause 88, page 34, line 3, at end of 
dause add— 

“If a school Board is formed in the borough 

of Oxford, one-third of the school Board shall be 
elected by the University of Oxford, or the Col- 
Jeges and Halls therein, in such manner as may 
be directed by the Education Department by an 
order made under the power contained in the 
Second Schedule to this Act.” 
The University was obliged to be brought 
in separately, or otherwise it would not 
be rated; and, if rated, it ought to have 
ashare in the representation. 

Mz. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
was surprised at the Amendment being 
brought forward without due Notice. 
He did not know whether his right hon. 
Qolleague in the representation of Ox- 
ford assented to the Amendment; but, 
for his part, he could not give his assent 
to it, as it would overthrow existing ar- 
rangements between the University and 
the city of Oxford, under which the whole 
question of rating and expenditure was 
amicably and satisfactorily settled be- 
tween the University and city of Oxford. 
He could not see why the Education 
Board should have the entire determi- 
nation of the matter. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought, as the University was to con- 
tribute to the rate, it was only just that 
it should have its share of representation 
upon the school Board. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER stated that the 
Amendment would place Oxford in pre- 
cisely the same position as the other 
towns in the kingdom. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp AUGUSTUS HERVEY moved, 
Clause 92, at end add— 

“ Provided also, That no school in which the 
Holy Scriptures are, not daily used shall be entitled 
to receive any Parliamentary Grant.” 

He held it to be of primary importance 
that religious instruction should be given 
in all schools. Religious instruction 
formed an essential part of education, 
and no education could be considered 
complete without religion, and Parlia- 
ment ought not to sanction education 
which was. not complete. The principle 
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of religious instruction had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the great body of 
the people. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 35, at the end of Clause 92, to add the 
words “ Provided also, That no school in which 
the Holy Scriptures are not daily used shall be 
entitled to receive any Parliamentary grant.”— 
(Lord Augustus Hervey.) 


Me. W. E. FORSTER begged to re- 
mind the noble Lord that this question 
had been already discussed and decided, 
and the general principle that religious 
might be combined with secular educa- 
tion, but that their union should not be 
compelled, had been approved on both 
sides of the House. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
entirely agreed in the doctrine of his 
noble Friend; and if he carried the 
question to a Division, he (Sir John 
Pakington) should vote with him. From 
the beginning to the end of the Bill 
there was not a word said on the subject 
of religion, except as to the formularies 
to be taught. He was of opinion that 
if they did not provide for the teaching 
and reading of the Holy Scriptures, it 
would be a great blot on the Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that if this 
Amendment were carried, it would in- 
terfere with rate-created schools and vo- 
luntary schools. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston (Mz. Collins) is, I admit, 
always anxious to consult what may 
seem at the moment to be the conveni- 
ence of the House, whether by counting 
out the House, or after any other fashion, 
and, at the present, he seems to think 
that it would be inconvenient to the 
House to consider the subject involved 
in the Motion which has been brought 
before us by the noble Lord the Member 
for Suffolk fond Augustus Hervey) ; 
but I differ from the hon. Member. I 

ee with the right hon. Baronet the 
ike for Droitwich (Sir John Pa- 
ington), who has just spoken; and I 
be curious to hear from the repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant Dissenters 
their reasons, should they think of re- 
jecting the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Hitherto vonane had vor Gtowly in 
aining what is meant by the language 
of the Bill, which speaks of religious 


education. It appears to me quite evi- 
dent that the House does not mean, by. 
the texm ‘‘religious, education,” educar 
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tion in the religion of the Tycoon, or in 
that of Confucius. I do not believe that 
it means education in any of the Pan- 
theistic or Polytheistic religions of the 
ancients; and I think there is a distinct 
object to be attained by ascertaining 
what the House really does mean by 
religious education. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), whom I 
see opposite to me, will agree with me 
in this, although he is opposed to the 
teaching of any religion. I should be 
surprised if I were to hear the hon. 
Member rise in his place, and, as the 
representative of that great town, declare 
that his peculiar objection to religious 
education is because it is founded in the 
doctrines of the Bible. I do not believe 
that the hon. Member would make any 
such declaration as that. What, then, 
is the object of having this Amendment 
inserted in the Bill? To my mind that 
object is to define the religion that we 
contemplate; and I believe that we mean 
the religion contained in the Bible, which 
is common to every section of Christians. 
This is a distinct religion ; a mere belief, 
which is indistinct, is not religion. Sir, 
I am quite willing that every denomina- 
tion should put its own interpretation 
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upon the religion derived from this 


standard. God forbid that I should 
support the insertion in the Bill of words 
which would have the effect of limiting 
that interpretation. Let the Unitarian, 
let the Presbyterian—in short, let every 
sect place its own interpretation on this 
religion; but let it be distinctly under- 
stood that what the Legislature means 
by the term “religious education,’’ is 
education in the doctrines of the Bible. 
Now, there is a great object to be ob- 
tained by this; for, if there is any public 
value in religion, it is that it affords a 
standard of morals. I hold that the 
State has no right to intrude into what 
the Roman Catholic theologians describe 
as the ‘Forum interius”—that the State 
has no right to force conscience; but 
that it has a right to enforce the obser- 
vance of the rules of morality, which are 
embodied in its laws. The House will 
excuse me for expressing, in distinct 
terms, the general sense of the great 
body of Protestant Christians, when they 
desire that the State should not repudiate 
in any way the Bible, as containing the 
religion which the State recognizes, and 
of which this very Bill is intended to 
promote the inculcation, as part of the 
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education to be supported out of the 
public Revenue. [‘‘Divide!’””] Why do 
you shrink from me? You cry “ Divide!” 
because I am distinct ; because, in giyi 
my support to this Amendment, I woul 
put my position clearly before the House, 
I say, that the value of religion to the 
State, and the only concern which the 
State, or this House, as part of the 
State, ought to have with religion, is on 
account of the morality of which it is 
the source and the foundation. We 
Sir, I hold that the morality of the Bible 
is perfectly distinct and admitted; andI 
have always thought that the denomina- 
tional system of primary education, as 
originally established in this country, 
was established on a wise foundation, 
because the first grants were made in 
aid of the voluntary exertions, and in aid 
of the subscriptions, which were collected 
by the National Society, and the British 
and Foreign School Society, both s0- 
cieties being bound by their rules to 
inculcate a religious, a Scriptural educa- 
cation. That was, and is, the rule; and 
then came the exceptions. First, the 
Jews came to Parliament and said— 
‘‘We can only accept and teach one-half 
the Bible ;’’ and the State, having con- 
sidered their claim, said—‘‘ Consistently 
with our abstinence for making inquiries 
into conscientious objections, provided 
our standard be not violated by the re- 
jection of the Bible, we will make an 
exception in your favour.” The State, 
therefore, made a grant in favour of the 
Jews, but upon the understanding that 
they did not reject the Bible. Next 
came the Roman Catholics; the Roman 
Catholics equally claimed a share in the 
grant of public money on this ground— 
that they donot reject the Bible, although 
the Roman Catholic priesthood claim, 
according to the present practice of their 
Church, a monopoly for their own order 
not only in the teaching, but in the study 
of the Bible, and refuse it to the laity. 
This claim gave rise to a great difficulty 
in this House, but the House was lenient, 
and again made an exception. [‘‘Ques- 
tion! t Why this is distinctly the ques- 
tion. I am showing the House that the 
system which exists in this country 18 
founded on a Scriptural basis, and that 
there are two great exceptions to it—the 
first made in deference to the consciences 
of the Jews; the second in deference to 
the application of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. [‘Divide!””] Hon, Gentle- 
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men will'excuse me, but I feel that I am 
in the performance of my duty as a 
Member of this House in speaking dis- 
tinctly of the matter before you. The 
exception, which was made at the in- 
stance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
was still made only upon the ground 
that, although the priesthood claimed a 
monopoly in the study and teaching of 
the Bible and in teaching from the Bible, 
they did not reject the Bible; and, Sir, I 
do trust that the Legislature will not 
fnally depart from the rule to which it 
has hitherto adhered, that whenever it 
ts public money in support of an 
education which it terms ‘‘religious,”’ it 
intends to define the religion which it 
means by rendering the acceptance of 
the Bible the foundation of the grant. 
“Divide!””] I know there are hon. 
embers who wish to shirk this ques- 
tion; but now, that it has been distinctly 
raised, I claim to put it plainly before 
the House. Allow me to advert for a 
moment to those who object on the score 
that children are incapable of under- 
standing the Bible. Sir, the practice of 
the Christian world for centuries has 
confuted that assertion, and I put it to 
every man who recollects his early edu- 
cation, whether the maxims and texts 
from the Holy Scriptures which he learnt 
in childhood are not so deeply engraven 
on his memory that in times of trouble 
these texts and maxims come up in his 
mind readily to his relief. Sir, it 
amounts to the manifestation of a total 
ignorance of human nature, of an utter 
inexperience in education; it argues a 
complete disregard for the fundamental 
principles on which this commonwealth 
is regulated, to say that the Bible and its 
teaching has not been accepted for cen- 
turies, not only as the foundation of the 
education of the children of England, 
but of the laws which are to regulate 
their conduct in after-life. I claim this 
sanction. [‘‘Oh!’?] Yes, hon. Members 
arn are much afraid of this question. 
ey dislike that which is definite. Yet 
this has been my strength in public life, 
that I have always taken up a position 
which everyone could understand. Whe- 
ther they approved or whether they 
disapproved of it, they have clearly 
understood what I meant; such ought 
tobe the strength of this House, and I 
trust that the House of Commons will 
distinctly manifest its intention, pro- 
(aiming that its understanding of the 
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term ‘‘religious education’ is, as it has 
been, an education consistent with and 
embodying the religion of the Bible. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
205: Majority 116, 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS moved, Se- 
cond Schedule, First Part, paragraph 1, 
lines 9 and 10, leave out ‘provided 
that any poll shall be taken by Ballot.” 
He said that neither the arguments 
which were used in the former debate, 
nor the Divisions which then were taken, 
had in the least degree qualified the 
opinion he then expressed respecting 
the proposal of the Government; and he 
asked the House to consider the mode 
in which it was recommended to their 
acceptance. In the first place, it was 
said that there was an Act of Will. IV. 
which had never come into practical 
operation, but which gave some kind of 
legislative sanction for the introduction 
of the Ballot; and, secondly, it was 
urged that under the operation of the 
Local Management Act the Ballot was 
used in the election of vestrymen in the 
metropolis, The Government, however, 
had now withdrawn both those argu- 
ments, for it was now provided that the 
Vice President should have the option 
of overriding every provision of the Lo- 
cal Management Act as far as the Ballot 
was concerned ; though at that he was 
not surprised, for he was informed that 
the Ballot at the election of vestrymen 
was a nullity. The Government now 
asked the House to give autocratic power 
to a Department of the State to cause 
some undisclosed system to be adopted 
in every borough and school district. 
He contended that the proposal was not 
made either at the right time or in the 
proper place, for it was now impossible 
that either this House or the other could 
fairly discuss so grave and momentous 
a proposal at the fag-end of the Bill and 
so late in the Session; and, therefore, 
in the interest of the Ballot itself, the 
House ought to object to the proposal. 
On those grounds he moved the omission 
of the words. 


Amendment proposed, in the Second 
Schedule, page 37, lines 9 and 10, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ Provided that any 
poll shall be taken by ballot.”—(Lord 
John Manners.) 
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Question put, “That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
chedule.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 197; Noes 
106: Majority 91. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, Se- 
cond Schedule, page 37, line 10, after 
‘‘ provided that any poll shall be taken 
by Ballot,” insert ‘‘in accordance with 
the principles upon which a poll is taken 
under ‘The Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855.’” 


Amendment proposed, 


In the Second Schedule, page 37, line 10, after 
the words “ provided that any poll shall be taken 
by ballot,” to insert the words “in accordance 
with the principles upon which a poll is taken 
under ‘ The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,’ 
—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no wish to detain the House any 
longer, but he could not possibly allow 
the addition proposed by his right hon. 
Friend without a Division. As it was, 
however, so near 7 o’clock, he should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
in hopes that his hon. Friend would 
have been contented with the discussion 
which they had had already on this 
question, or that he would have taken a 
Division so as to have allowed the Com- 
mittee to dispose at once of this stage of 
the Bill. It was most important that 
this question should be completed in 
that House without any further delay. 
If his hon. Friend, however, insisted 
upon his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate, he (Mr. Forster) should 
earnestly appeal to hon. Members who 
had Motions on the Paper for the Even- 
ing Sitting to allow this question to be 
resumed immediately upon their re-as- 
sembling at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT ro- 
marked that they had been 12 hours dis- 
cussing this question with the hope of 
securing a real Ballot. The question 
now with the Liberal party was whether 
they would assent to accept what every- 
one knew was but a sham Ballot. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought there was no use in wasting any 
more time by adjourning this debate. 
It seemed to him that it would facilitate 
business if the hon. Member for Chelsea 
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(Sir Charles Dilke) would G0 to & Divi. 


sion at once upon this question. 

Lorp JOH NERS remindel 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Py. 
sident of the Committee of Council that 
some of the Members who had Notica 
on the Paper for the Evening Sitting 
were not present. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE was appealed 
to to withdraw his Motion for the ad. 
journment of the debate ; but as he rm. 
fused to do so, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
put the Bill upon the Paper after the 
other business, and would take his 
chance of bringing it on at any time. 


Debate adjourned till this day. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The Clerk informed the House, That 
Mr. Speaker was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from resuming the Chair this Even- 


ing. ° 

ns Mr. Dodson, the Chair. 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 


PARLIAMENT—PROGRESS OF 
BUSINESS, 


Mr. BRUCE appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had Motions on the Paper 
to pe them, so that the Report on 
the Education Bill might be finished 
that night. That measure was of the 
greatest importance, and it had received 
the support of both sides of the House. 
The Government had spared no efforts 
to pass it through its final stage; but 
they had failed to pass the Report at the 
Morning Sitting, and unless it could be 
done that night the third reading could 
not take place before Monday next, and 
it would not reach the House of Lords 
till that day. He, therefore, appealed 
to the kindness, and, indeed, to the pa- 
triotism of hon. Gentlemen to postpone 
the Motions that stood in their names. 

Mr. EYKYN, who had given Notice 
of a Motion on the Metropolitan Polite 
Force, said, he regretted to find that 
both the Prime Minister and the Speaker 
were absent in consequence of the long 
and exhaustive Sittings of the House. 
After the appeal of the Home Secretary, 
and in the hope that a Select Committee 
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would be appointed early next Session 
to inquire into the constitution, &c., of 
the Metro litan Police Force, he should 
withdraw his Motion. 


MR, LEONARD EDMUNDS. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
arrest and detention in prison of Leonard 
Edmunds at the suit of the Crown ; and 
to move for Papers, said, it was easy for 
the hon. Member for belay > (Mr. 

to give way when the Govern- 
he foay to give him the Com- 
mittee next Session for which he asked. 
He, however, stood in a different posi- 
tion, and there was the less necessity for 
him to give way, because the case he had 
to bring before the House would only 
occupy a very shorttime. It was known 
ashort time ago as the “ Edmunds’ 
Scandal.” The House was aware that 
there had been matters of litigation be- 
tween Mr. Leonard Edmunds and the 
Government, who claimed a very conside- 
rable sum as having been received by Mr. 
Ieonard Edmunds, and for which they 
contended he was liable. He disputed 
the liability, and made counter-claims 
against the Government. An informa- 
tio was laid by the Crown some years 
ago in the Court of Chancery, and the 
then Vice Chancellor Giffard gave a de- 
cision adverse to Mr. Edmunds in some 
points, and making him liable for certain 
sums, of which he directed that an ac- 
count should be taken ; but, in justice to 
Mr. Edmunds, he ought to state that 
he entirely and expressly acquitted Mr. 
Edmunds of all moral fault. [The 
Arronney Gunerat: The whole matter 
was not before the Court.] It was the 
duty of the Government to have laid the 
whole case before the Vice Chancellor, 
and if they failed to do so they were 
in fault, and they were not entitled now 
to make it a point against Mr. Edmunds. 
An account having been ordered to be 
taken, the whole matter was subse- 
quently referred by counsel to two bar- 
nsters, — Mr. Edmunds’ expressed 
desire, Those barristers, who doubt- 
less were gentlemen entitled to every 
wonfidence, ultimately decided, that Mr. 
Edmunds was indebted to the Crown in 
the sum of £7,000 odd, which, with a 
molety of the costs of the reference, 
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amounted altogether to about £8,100. 
That was in the month of November 
last year. Nothing further took place 
for a short time; but it happened that 
in consequence of a certain publication 
that had been made by two high officers 
of State Mr. Edmunds conceived that he 
had ground against them for an action 
for libel, in which the whole question 
between himself and the Crown would 
have been re-opened. Such was the posi- 
tion of the two parties, when in the sprin 
of this year Mr. Edmunds was arres 
for his debt to the Crown and thrown 
into prison, where he now remained. 
Now he, in common, he believed, with 
all hon. Members, at the time believed 
that by the Act of last year imprison- 
ment for debt was abolished, except in 
the particular cases specified by the Act. 
The case of Mr. Edmunds came under 
none of them, yet in this instance the 
recovery of the debt he owed to the 
Orown had been pursued by the odious 
mode of imprisonment. He could not 
dispute the legality of the arrest, seeing 
that a very learned Judge had decided 
that it was legal; but he could easily 
have understood that another view of 
the matter might have been taken. He 
was bound to assume that the Crown 
had the legal right of imprisonment. 
But then it was a different thing to de- 
termine whether it was right to exercise 
that right. He trusted the House would 
consider how the question stood. It was 
distinctly stated by Vice Chancellor 
Giffard that there was in the case no 
moral fraud ; that it was a mere question 
of debt; that there was no violation of 
trust, no retaining of money in his hands 
which he was unwilling to pay over, nor 
anything for which the penalty was pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. That 
being so, how was Mr. Edmunds placed ? 
As far as he was concerned, unless the 


special mercy of the Crown was shown 
to him—and very little mercy had been 
shown to him hitherto—he would be im- 
prisoned for the term of his natural life. 
Formerly, a man had the!power to relieve 
himself from this position by becoming 


bankrupt. But that was the case no 
longer. He might give up every farthing 
he possessed; but unless he gave up 
£8,000 odd, he must remain a prisoner 
for the term of his natural life. Was 
that a position which Parliament con- 
templated when it abolished imprison- 
ment for debt? If such a thing had 
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then been mentioned on the floor of this 
House he was sure that a special pro- 
vision would have been a to 
meet it. This was a casus omissus, and 
the Crown had taken advantage of it. 
This, then, was the position in which 
Mr. Edmunds was placed; and he called 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that when they all believed that im- 
prisonment for debt had been altogether 
abolished, it was still continued in this 
odious form. Under these circumstances, 
he had thought it right to bring the 
matter before the House. It might be 
asked, why he did not come forward and 

ropose an alteration in the law? But 
. need not tell the House that it would 
be idle for a private Member to attempt 
an alteration of the law at this period of 
the Session. But it was a question for 
the House, and still more for the Go- 
vernment, to consider whether it was 
right and fitting that the name of the 
Sovereign should be introduced into an 
Act of this sort; that when it was agreed 
that all others should be deprived of the 
right of imprisonment, the Sovereign, 
and she alone, should have this odious 
power, which was condemned by the 
good feeling of the House and the coun- 


try? He begged to move— 


“That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of any Warrant or Order of Court for the com- 
mitment to prison of Leonard Edmunds at the 
suit of the Crown.” 


Smr JOHN HAY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. WEST said, he was astonished, 
that the well-known principle of law, 
‘That the Crown was not bound by an 
Act of Parliament, unless specially 
named,” should have been described by a 
lawyer to be ‘‘ an old doctrine recently re- 
vived by the Law Officers of the Crown.” 
The doctrine was as old as the existence 
of law in this country ; it was still acted 
upon every day. His right hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to ni that the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, however they 
might be exercised in former days for 
the personal benefit of the Crown, were 
now only exercised for the benefit of the 
public, and had, in fact, become part of 
the rights of the nation. He dissented 
altogether from the proposition of his 
right hon. and learned Friend when he 
said that, if before the passing of the Act 
the attention of the House had beencalled 
to the matter, provision would have been 
made for the abolition of the rights of the 
Crown. He would only say that if this 


Mr. Russell Gurney 





had been so his voice would have beep 
raised to protect the rights of the 
which he held to be of the highest im. 
irra to the welfare of the nation: 
or it was the nation, and not the 4 
that was concerned in the matter. Hg 
would not go into this miserable case of 
Mr. Edmunds; but he hoped that the 
Law Officers as long as the law existed 
would enforce it. If a wretched boy 
robbed his master’s till of 1s. 6d, he 
was sent to prison ; but if a public ser. 
vant deprived the Exchequer of some 
cama of pounds a morbid sympathy 
was raised for him, and an outcry was 
raised if he were dealt with according to 
law. His fear, on the contrary, was lest 
the Law Officers of the Crown should 
exercise the Prerogatives of the Crown 
with too gentle a hand. He would remind 
the House that there was a great distine- 
tion between the Crown and private 
debtors. An ordinary tradesman could 
sell his goods to whom he chose; but 
the Crown had no such choice. Its debts 
were contracted not by the choice of the 
Crown, and how was the Crown to re. 
cover the taxes from its debtors unless 
it had the power to enforce them? He 
hoped, therefore, the Crown would not 
give way upon this case. If the law 
was to be altered, let it be altered. But 
as long as it continued to exist it was 
the duty of the Law Officers to en- 
force ‘it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no intention of entering upon the legal 
argument, for which he felt himself 
utterly incompetent; but in consequence 
of the virtuous indignation into which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down had worked himself, 
he rose to ask the House to consider what 
the world at large were likely to say of 
the matter. He believed the world would 
consider that the rights of the Crown had 
little or nothing to do with it. They 
would look upon the Crown on one side, 
and Mr. Edmunds on the other, as two 
parties to a civil action which had been 
left to arbitration. It was not the case 
of a defaulting taxpayer, nor that of a 
defaulting officer of Inland Revenue. 
The facts of the case were that a suit 
between the parties had long been going 
on — between Mr. Edmunds and the 
Crown—and in the end a decision was 
given for the Crown. Hereupon the 
Lords of the Treasury issued a Minute 
which laid them open to a charge of 
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libel. Tho action for libel was com- 
menced, when it was stop by the 
grest of Mr. Edmunds. Now, would 
not the world say that this was an im- 

per position for the high Officers of 
the Orown to place themselves in—that 
it was an unfortunate position for the 
(rown, and one to which it ought not 
to have been committed ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must express his great surprise at 
the speech of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Russell Gurney). The way 
in which the Law Officers viewed the 
matter was this—that Mr. Edmunds was 
adefaulter to the Crown in respect of 
moneys which he had received, and 
which he was bound to pay over to the 
Exchequer. His distinct duty was pre- 
wribed to him by Act of Parliament, 
and therefore he could not concur 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) that his case was different from 
that of a defaulting taxpayer or de- 
faulting collector of Inland Revenue. 
Mr. Edmunds had received money due 
to the Crown, and he had not paid it 
over, as it was his duty to do. But he 
yas at a loss to understand the argu- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend who introduced this Motion. He 
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admitted that Mr. Edmunds had re- 
ceived £7,000 which he was bound to 


pay. He admitted that the Crown had 
aright to issue process against Mr. 
Edmunds’ person. One of the highest 
authorities on the Bench, Mr. Justice 
Willes, entertained no doubt that the 
(Crown had a right to adopt the pro- 
ceedings that had been taken. If Mr. 
Edmunds had thought fit to appeal 

inst the decision of Mr. Justice 

illeshe might have done so. His right 
hon. and learned Friend said that the 
Act of last Session was misunderstood. 
With great respect to his right hon. and 
learned Friend he must characterize that 
asa rather bold assertion. For himself, 
hemust say he thought he understood 
it, Could anyone doubt that the Lord 
Chancellor and the Law Lords in the 
other House who passsed it understood 
it? If his right hon. and learned 
Friend rose and said he did not under- 
stand it he would give implicit credence 
tothat statement, however it might sur- 
prise him; but he believed the Solicitor 
General and all the other lawyers in 
the House understood it in the sense he 
tid, The Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
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Acts of previous years had not interfered 
with the rights of the Crown, though 
certain of them had all but abolished 
C8 gr grog for debt in the case of 
debts due to ordinary creditors. Neither 
had the Act of last Session been intended 
to do away with,the Prerogatives of the 
Crown in the case of defrauding debtors. 
When he spoke of the rights of the 
Crown in such matters he spoke of rights 
exercised for the benefit of the people. 
He thought his right hon. and learned 
Friend was entirely mistaken when he 
endeavoured to make out that it was 
the intention of the Legislature last Ses- 
sion to repeal the power of imprison- 
ment for debt on the part of the collec- 
tive community as represented by the 
Crown. In the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Act of last Session, passed within 
a week or two of the Act to which his 
right hon. and learned Friend had re- 
referred, there was a provision to the 
effect that where a sufficient distress could 
not be found, in every such case any two 
of the Commissioners were thereby au- 
thorized, by warrant under their hands, 
to commit the defaulter to the common 
gaol or House of Correction of the place 
where he was arrested, there to be kept 
until payment was made or until he 
should be released by order of the said 
Commissioners. This was an extension 
of the power of imprisonment for debt on 
the part of the Crown. If his right hon. 
and learned Friend then held the opinion 
he now appeared to do, it was astonishing 
that he did not object then to that pro- 
vision. For himself, he was not much 
attached to imprisonment for debt, and 
would be thankful to see it abolished ; 
but he had made inquiries of the Soli- 
citor to the Inland Revenue Board, who 
told him that, in his opinion, it would 
be impossible to abolish imprisonment 
for debt in the case of persons who 
owed taxes, or of collectors who did not 
pay them over, and he also found that 
that Department and the Treasury, and 
all the Courts, had acted on the sup- 
position that the Act of last Session did 
not apply to debts due to the Crown. 
In January, February, March, April, 
May, and June last a number of war- 
rants and executions for non-payment of 
taxes and other debts due to the Crown 
were issued against the person, and the 
effect of those executions was that the 
debts were paid. There might be rea- 
sons why, as between subject and sub- 
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ect, the Legislature should abolish it; 
ut nobody, he thought, would deny 
that imprisonment for debt was the 
most effectual of remedies. Several 
persons had been imprisoned since that 
Act was passed, and they had paid the 
debt; and he found there was one man 
in prison now for a comparatively small 
debt. Why were they to have all that 
sympathy for a great debtor and none 
for the small debtor? The question be- 
fore the House was whether imprison- 
ment for debt at the suit of the Crown 
should be altogether abolished. If so, 
the thing ought to be done by a well- 
considered Act of Parliament, and not 
by a Motion of that kind brought on at 
the end of the Session. They could not 
say that this remedy of the Crown, 
being enforced against other persons, it 
ought not to be enforced against Mr. 
Edmunds, although that would appear 
to be the effect of the Motion. He had 
no desire to enter into the merits of the 
case; but as his right hon. and learned 
Friend had done so, and Mr. Edmunds 
had circulated a large number of pam- 
phlets calculated tomislead hon. Members 
—one-half of which might be described 
as consisting of misstatements in his 
own favour, and the other half of 
libels on other people—he thought it 
necessary to say a few words as to the 
real state of the case. He considered this 
an exceptional case, and believed that 
if there was any one Crown debtor against 
whom it was necessary to issue execu- 
tion it was Mr. Edmunds. Mr. Edmunds 
was appointed Clerk of the Patents in 
1833 by Lord Brougham, and then the 
salary of the office was £400 a year. 
Mr. Edmunds’ own account of the mat- 
ter was that he accepted the office on the 
understanding that he was to receive 
£100, and pay the rest of the salary over 
to the Brougham family. It was not 
necessary for him to investigate whether 
that statement was true or not. If it 
was true, Mr. Edmunds, by his own 
showing, entered into a corrupt bargain, 
whereby he became the conduit pipe 
for clandestinely conveying the pike 
money to persons who had no right to 
it. Mr. Edmunds, it appeared, did none 
of the duties of the office, but appointed 
a person named Ruscoe to perform the 
duties, which he did for a number of 
years. Ruscoe received nothing from Mr. 
Edmunds, but earned a precarious sub- 
sistence by small fees received from 
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rowers selling patent boxes, anj 
uying stamps for patentees at whole. 
sale prices, and selling them at retgjl 
prices and pocketing the difference. This 
trade in stamps subsequently became 
very profitable, and at length it was 
clearly made out that Mr. Edmund 
took a sum of £500 of public moneys, 
which it was his duty, as he perfectly well 
knew, to pay into the Exchequer, and a 

plied it in the purchase of stamps whole. 
sale, which stamps he sold by retail, and 
thus he went on trading from year to 
year with that £500 of the public money, 
and making a large profit, which, in 
addition to the emoluments of his office, 
he put into his own pocket. But the 
case did not stop there. For some years 
he paid over the moneys he received to 
the Exchequer. It was his duty, by the 
Act under which he was appointed, to 
pay them over quarterly, and make, 
declaration that he had so paid them, 
which he did for some time. Afters 
time he intermitted those payments; in. 
stead of making them quarterly he did 
it half-yearly, then yearly; and, as no- 
body found it out, he kept the sums in 
his possession for two years; and, finally, 
there being nobody to check those ire. 
gularities, he ceased making any pay- 
ments at all. And from che van 18 
to the period when he was found out he 
put all that money, which he was bound 
to pay into the Exchequer, into his own 
pocket. Now, how was he found out? 
Quite accidentally. Mr. Edmunds, hay- 
ing a violent temper, quarrelled with 
Mr. Woodcroft, who did all the work of 
the office, and brought various charges 
against him, which turned out to be w- 
founded. Mr. Woodcroft did not then 
know of Mr. Edmunds’ malversation, 
but made counter charges against him 
only of negligence and remissness in his 
duties. The subject came before the 
Commissioners of Patents, among whom 
were his hon, and learned Friend the 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundel 
Palmer), the Lord Chancellor, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and himself, and it was 
thought desirable to refer the whole 
matter with respect to the Patent Office 
to two gentlemen of the highest possible 
character—Mr.Greenwood and Mr. Hint- 
march. The arbitrators took great pais 
with the case—they examined into the 
matter carefully, and they had Mr. 
Edmunds before them. In the cours 
of their investigation they expressed 4 
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desire to see the accounts, and they asked 
Mr. Edmunds for his pass-book. He 
was very unwilling to produce it; but 
the more unwillingness he displayed the 
more determination they manifested to 
t possession of it. ach time that 
they asked for the book he made excuses 
for not producing it, such as he had lost 
it, and the like. Finally, the arbitrators 
threatened that unless he gave it up 
they would apply to the Bank for a copy, 
and under terror of this threat the book 
was produced. From this book the ar- 
bitrators found that from the year 1852 
Mr. Edmunds had never paid in one far- 
jo ba the public account. Now, what 
was his first account of the transaction— 
because in matters of this sort it was ex- 
tremely important to ascertain the first 
story told by the individual whose conduct 
was implicated. It appeared from the Blue 
Book upon the subject that Mr. Edmunds 
had handed a paper across the table to 
Mr. Greenwood, admitting the wrong in 
relation to the non-payment with sorrow, 
and that was the only explanation of the 
matter the arbitrators could obtain from 
him. Eventually, the arbitrators found 
that Mr. Edmunds owed the Exchequer 
asum of between £3,000 and £4,000; 
but before that decision was announced 
Mr. Edmunds paid into the Treasury the 
sum of £7,000, for which, fortunately 
for him, he obtained a receipt. He said 
fortunately, because the then Law 
Officers, after some hesitation, came to 
the conclusion that as the Treasury had 
chosen to treat him as a debtor, it was 
not, on the whole, expedient to prosecute 
him as a criminal. He referred to this 
natter to show that Mr. Edmunds, so far 
irom having been hardly dealt with, had 
all along been treated with much leniency. 
But this was not the termination of the 
affair. Mr. Edmunds had been a plu- 
ralist. He had held, besides his other 
appointment, the Clerkship to the House 
Lords, and the matter was investi- 
gated by a Committee of that House, 
among the members of which were the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Derby, 
the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of 
Qlarendon, and Lord Chelmsford, before 
whom he was cited, and personally called 
to give evidence. He admitted then 
that he had unfortunately omitted to 
y a certain sum of money into the 
lidated Fund in the year 1852, 

and that he had also failed to do the 
like thing in the year following. Having 
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missed two years, he said that he be- 
came alarmed, and was afraid to pay the 
money into the Exchequer the third 
year lest the whole of his accounts for 
20 years previously should be audited. 
Each year, he declared, the difficulty of 
paying up the arrears became greater 
and he consequently allowed them to run 
on. There were many hon. and learned 
Members in that House who had pro- 
secuted clerks for embezzlement, and they 
knew that the usual course of defence 
was, that having once omitted to make 
a ——- they were afraid of making 
subsequent payments. The matter hav- 
ing been carefully considered by the 
Committee of the House of Lords, their 
Lordships came to the unanimous con- 
clusion, among other things, that he 
was guilty of retaining in his own 
hands sums of money that ought to 
have been paid into the Exchequer, and 
that he had appropriated to his own 
private use various sums that belonged 
to the public. The Crown subse- 
uently instituted proceedings in the 
urt of Chancery with reference to 
some other matters; and, with all re- 
spect to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Russell Gurney), 
he must state that only part of the case 
was tried before the Vice Chancellor. 
Upon the evidence that was laid before 
him, the Vice Chancellor decided against 
Mr. Edmunds, but observed, at the same 
time, that there was no charge against 
his moral character. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen might cry ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” but the Vice Chancellor had not 
the whole case before him, the misappro- 
priation of the £7,000 under the circum- 
stances he had stated was not referred 
to on the part of the Crown. He (the 
Attorney Sineial) was bound to state, 
however, that he had in his possession a 
letter from Vice Chancellor Giffard, which 
he was willing to show to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or to any other 
hon. Member opposite, informing Mr. 
Greenwood that had he known the whole 
facts of the case the observation with re- 
pect to Mr. Edmunds’ character would 
not have fallen from him. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY remarked 
that the letter to which the Attorney 
General referred was probably written 
by the Vice Chancellor, after hearing a 
one-sided statement. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was willing to show the letter to 
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which he had alluded to any hon. Mem- 
ber who might desire to see it. It was 
very unfortunate for Mr. Edmunds that 
the Vice Chancellor had made the com- 
plimentary remark to which he had 
referred, because it had encouraged 
him to proceed with an action he had 
brought against Messrs. Greenwood and 
Hindmarch, and to make extravagant 
demands against the Crown. There- 
after the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite agreed to refer all mat- 
ters in dispute between Mr. Edmunds 
and the Crown to arbitrators. [Mr. 
Russet Gurney: No, no!] He main- 
tained that such was the case. He had 
been engaged in the case from the be- 
ginning, and knew all the facts. On 
behalf of Mr. Edmunds it was demanded 
that all his claims—legal, equitable, and 
moral—should be referred to arbitration. 
It was at first objected to on the part of 
the Crown to arbitrate upon his moral 
claims; but latterly they agreed even 
to include these claims. The hon. and 
learned Member for Tiverton (Mr. Den- 
man), and Mr. Pollock—a counsel of 
great eminence—were appointed to arbi- 
trate, Mr. Manisty acting as umpire. 
They were engaged 11 days in hearing 
the case, two or three being occupied 
by Mr. Edmunds himself, and they came 
to an agreement without calling in the 
umpire. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he wished to 
state that he and Mr. Pollock took espe- 
cial pains to have it understood that 
they were not arbitrators either for the 
Crown or for Mr. Edmunds, but they 
entered into the case quite irrespective 
of persons. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not question that both the learned 
gentlemen were impartial. They agreed 
that a sum of over £8,000 was still due 
from Mr. Edmunds to the Crown in re- 
spect of money which he was bound to 
pay over, but had retained in his posses- 
sion, and had put some of it out to interest 
for a number of years, and some of which 
he had used for the purpose of carrying 
on the trade in stamps. Mr. Edmunds 
had then the courage to assert that he 
retained that money purposely and ad- 
visedly, because he had applied once or 
twice to the Treasury for an audit but 
could not obtain one, and when asked 
to whom he applied he named two gen- 
tlemen, both of whom were dead, one of 
whom was Mr, James Wilson, the Se- 
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cretary to the Treasury. No lett 
however, could be found making gel 
application. Mr. Edmunds also said he 
told Mr. Wilson that he had severg} 
thousands of pounds in hand, which he 
desired to pay over on his accounts bei 
audited, and he added that on heari 
his statement Mr. Wilson shrugged his 
shoulders and said nothing; he would 
leave anybody who knew the late Mr, 
James Wilson to judge whether he was 
the man, in hearing that money was due 
to the Treasury, to say no more about 
it. If Mr. Edmunds had hinted any. 
thing of the kind he would have had 
a Treasury letter the next morning, 
According to Mr. Edmunds’ own ae. 
count what he desired was an efficient 
audit. Well, Messrs. Greenwood and 
Hindmarch were appointed for the pur. 
pose of investigating the whole ques. 
tion. Yet they found the greatest diffi. 
culty in getting at the whole facts, and 
only learned them from Mr. Edmunds 
under the influence of a threat. If ever 
the right of the Crown against the per- 
son was to be enforced, it surely should 
be enforced against Mr. Edmunds. How 
could this Prerogative of the Crown be 
enforced against small debtors if it was 
allowed to lie in abeyance in the case of 
the greatest Crown debtor of the cen- 
tury? If the House wished to repeal the 
power of the Crown to apply a summary 
process against any debtor, a Bill ought 
to be introduced in order that the matter 
might be thoroughly discussed ; but as 
that power still existed the Treasury 
would have failed in its duty if it had 
not applied it to the case of Mr. Ed 
munds. Had the Crown treated him as 
a bankrupt Mr. Edmunds would not 
have been better off, for the Court of 
Bankruptcy might have dealt with him 
as a fraudulent debtor, in which case he 
would have been liable to imprisonment. 
He left the case in the hands of the 
House, submitting that they could not 
come to the conclusion that the Trea- 
sury had done wrong in this matter. 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Russell Gurney) had opened the case as 
shortly as possible, while the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down had gone into the case elaborately, 
arguing it as a counsel engaged on the 
other side against Mr. Edmunds, and 
the only thing he had proved —if he 
had proved anything—was that he him- 
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gif had compromised a felony. The 

estion was not whether the Crown had 
the right of imprisoning for debt or not, 
but whether the course pursued towards 
Mr. Edmunds was, on any ground what- 
ever, justifiable. He (Sir James Elphin- 
sone) had known Mr. Edmunds for 31 
ears, and he did not believe he was a 
fraudulent debtor. On the contrary, he 
agreed with the judgment of Lord Justico 
Giffard, and was of opinion that Mr. 
Edmunds was an innocent man. He 
therefore asked the House and the coun- 
try whether it was right and becoming 
that the power of the Crown should be 
exercised to crush this unfortunate man ? 
Here was @ man who, at the cost of 
thousands of pounds, had defended him- 
slf against the vilest charges, and now, 
at the age of 69 years and five months, 
he was in prison, and was left there to 
die, and if he did die they knew where 
his blood would rest. [‘‘Oh!”] Yes, 
he was near his three score years and 
ten, the period allotted to man. Although 
the decision against him was given last 
November, Mr. Edmunds was allowed to 
be free until he had brought an action 
against certain high officers. The mo- 
nent it became clear that an action would 
be brought steps were at once taken to 
make it a remanet, and Mr. Edmunds 
was persuaded to postpone his action by 
means which were scarcely creditable. 
Three weeks ago Mr. Brutton waited on 
him (Sir James Elphinstone) just before 
he had started for a Committee of that 
House. He told him he came from Mr. 
Bradley, the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
for the purpose of negotiating Mr. Ed- 
nunds’ release. He (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) told Mr. Brutton that Mr. Ed- 
munds ought not to consent to postpone 
the trial unless he first obtained his free- 
dom; but he, at the same time, added 
that if Mr. Edmunds had an honourable 
understanding with the Treasury he 
would advise him to postpone his action, 
as it was a most inconvenient time for 
prominent Members of the Government 
to be asked to engage in such a matter. 
He wrote a note to the effect to Mr. 
Edmunds. Well, this gentleman, who 
represented that he was set in motion by 
the Treasury, went to Mr. Edmunds, in 
Vhitecross Street Prison, and repeated 
his statement in the presence of Mr. 
Bernardo Shiel, who Seceaped to be 
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remanet unless I receive a quid pro quo. 
I require an exchange of papers—the 
consent on the one hand, the uncondi- 
tional discharge from prison on the 
other.” Mr. Edmunds spoke roughly 
and in the most decided manner. Mr. 
Brutton said that could not be done, as 
there were some red-tape formalities to 
be gone through, adding that his only 
object was to help him through his diffi- 
culties. If these persons were summoned 
to the Bar of the House they would 
prove the correctness of what he had 
just stated. Mr. Edmunds would never 
have given up the lever he had over the 
Government, only for certain promises 
held out to him; and now having been 
induced to withdraw by some means or 
other, the unfortunate man was to be 
kept in prison until next December. It 
was the opinion of his medical advisers 
that this would be most injurious if not 
fatal to his health. Sir William Fergus- 
son, on the 4th of July, said he had just 
seen Mr. Edmunds in Whitecross Street 
Prison; that he had been in the habit 
of attending him for 20 years, that he 
had lately had an attack of erysipelas, 
that he had been always accustomed to 
bracing exercise in the open air, and that 
a long detention in prison would se- 
riously affect his health. Dr. Waters also 
stated that he had been struck by the 
altered appearance of Mr. Edmunds, 
which he could only attribute to his pre- 
sent confinement. The case, if he was 
spared, would come before a jury of his 
countrymen in December, and then he 
would obtain that verdict to which he 
had a right. If it was adverse his friends 
might desert him; but he (Sir James 
Elphinstone) never would. 

r. DENMAN said, he felt bound to 
take part in this debate after the re- 
marks which had fallen from the At- 
torney General; but it would be, of 
course, unbecoming in him to adopt one 
side or the other as regarded voting upoh 
the question. He had attended fre- 
quently in that House whenever that 
Motion was on the Paper, because he 
thought it would be a proper opportunity 
of answering acharge made against him 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), who, however, he was quite 
aware, knew nothing whatever about the 
legal bearings of the question. He and 


visiting Mr. Edmunds at the time. Mr. | his brother arbitrator had been charged 
Edmunds said to Mr. Brutton—‘I will on an occasion when he was not in the 
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on ‘moral grounds,” they did not a 
all mean to say that any part of My, 
Edmunds’ conduct was meritorious oy 
honourable to him. The arbitrators 
found that during a certain period My, 
Edmunds had been receiving a less sum 
than he might have expected to receive, 
according to the original terms of hig 
employment, and therefore they remit. 
ted a certain portion of the amount due 
from him. The award of the arbi. 
trators was founded upon a belief that 
Mr. Edmunds, who ought to have paid 
very large sums to the Crown, had wil- 
fully, and with a full knowledge that 
he was doing wrong, kept back that 
money for a great many years, and made 
a profit out of it on his own account, 
That was the basis of the award, and 
it was on that ground that the arbitra. 
tors decided against him. He could not, 
therefore, say he looked upon Mr, 
Edmunds as free from moral blame. 
He had heard the opinion of Vice Chan- 
cellor Giffard quoted more than once as 
though it were directly in the teeth of 
the opinions of the two Commissioners, 
Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Hindmarch, 
the opinion of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, and the opinions of the 
two arbitrators. But Vice Chancellor 
Giffard himself had told him (Mr. Den- 
man), after the award was made, that he 
had not read the Blue Bookson the subject 
when the case was argued before him, 
and that if he had read them at the time 
he should have come to a very different 
opinion, and would have abstained from 
expressing anything like an acquittal of 
Mr. Edmunds from moral blame in his 
judgment. That he could vouch for as 

aving been said to him by Vice Chan- 
cellor Giffard. He gave this explanation 
because of the attacks which had been 
made upon him and his fellow-arbitrator 
not only in the course of this discussion, 
but in Mr. Edmunds’ pamphlet, in which 
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House with having decided this case ex 
parte. Nothing could be more different 
from the fact than such a statement. 
When first appointed arbitrators, he, 
himself, and Mr. Pollock had distinctly 
given it to be understood that they only 
’ accepted the reference upon the under- 
standing that they were to be joint ar- 
bitrators to all intents and purposes, and 
not the arbitrators of either party. They 
examined the evidence most carefully, 
and read all the Blue Books and docu- 
ments which were prepared by both 
sides. They read those documents both 
during the hearing and afterwards, and 
they then met together to discuss the 
case, when they both took exactly the 
same general view of the case, and were 
of opinion that they could not do other- 
wise than make an award to the extent 
of over £7,000 against Mr. Edmunds. 
He ought, in justice to themselves, to say 
that the inquiry before the arbitrators 
was somewhat limited in its character 
though it was large in its scope. Inthe 
first place, they had, in accordance with 
the principle laid down by Vice Chancel- 
lor Giffard, as to the legality of certain 
transactions of Mr. Edmunds, to decide 
whether any money was due to the 
Crown, for the Vice Chancellor laid 
down a principle, according to which, 
if they found certain facts, Mr. Edmunds 
had no right to retain certain moneys, 
and by that principle they were bound. 
They also felt themselves almost bound 
not to award any costs against Mr. 
Edmunds, however much they might 
think he was in the wrong ; because the 
Vice Chancellor had decided the question 
of costs in the Chancery suit not in Mr. 
Edmunds’ favour, but still not against 
him, and they found themselves tied by 
the order of reference in that respect 
Under the order of reference, they were 
empowered to say whether upon any 
moral grounds they recommended that 


Mr. Edmunds should be relieved from 
the payment of sums which might be 
actually due from him. In the sequel 
they did find that a larger amount than 
£7,000 was due from him; but they 
decided to advise the Orown to release 


him from the paymént of a portion of 


theamount due. He wished to explain, 
however, that although they acted under 
that part of the order of reference which 
enabled them to recommend that Mr. 
Edmunds should be relieved from some 
portion of the strict claims against him 


Mr. Denman 


the arbitrators were falsely charged with 

having resolved to conclude the arbi- 

tration by a certain day, and decided 

the case ex parte against Mr. Edmunds, 

ie charge being accompanied with the 
e— 


“So wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 


Whereas the matter had been most fully 
heard from beginning to end, and there 
was not a particle of foundation for aly 
such statement. 
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De. BALL said, that everyone who 
gnsidered how unsuitable that House 
was for the discussion of legal questions 
must regret that a discussion of the 
nature of the present should have arisen. 
If legal questions demanded considera- 
tion, there were proper tribunals ap- 
pointed by the Constitution for their de- 
sion. The bringing before that House 
in an indirect manner a charge against 
the execution of a law founded on an 
allegation of the illegality of the pro- 
8 ae could have no justification, be- 
cause if the commitment were illegal, 
the person arrested under it would 
be discharged from arrest. He, there- 
fore, declined to give any support or 
assistance to any attempt here to im- 
peach the proceedings, on the ground of 
illegality, or on the ground that a par- 
tic Act of Parliament was passed 
without its meaning or intention being 
understood. The law, as it existed, 
must be administered; and, if it were 
wrong, it must be altered by legislative 
interference, and not by indirect Mo- 
tions or charges against the officers who 
were responsible to the public for its 
execution. Beside the objection that 
this was not the proper tribunal to de- 
cide, it appeared to him there also ex- 


isted the objection to the discussion that 


it was most inexpedient. The hon. 
and learned Member for Tiverton (Mr. 
Denman) who, the moment he was ap- 
pointed an arbitrator, became a Judge 
and utterly ceased to have anything to 
do with the case, except as it lay within 
the record placed before him, whose mind 
should have been incapable of receiving 
an impression upon the case, except in 
his judicial capacity, and who ought not 
tohave been as it were forced to come 
forward to express an opinion upon the 
matter, had been brought into exami- 
nation, and obliged to give a history of 
hismode of reading the Papers in the 
case, and of his conferences with his 
brother arbitrator, and to reveal matters 
which would more wisely have been se- 
duded within the sacred precincts of 
judicial investigation. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Recorder of London) 
had made that House a tribunal for en- 
tering into the conduct of two men, 
whose position, honour, and reputation 
at the English Bar were quite sufficient 
to protect them, without having to come 
forward in any other way. He did not 
approve of the mode in which the ques- 
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tion was brought forward; and he must 
say that he had not the remotest doubt 
as to the £7,000 being due, when he 
found it awarded by such men. Still it 
did not follow from that that he or any 
other Member of the House should be 
perfectly satisfied with the proceedings. 
‘When he came down to the House his 
impression was entirely in favour of the 
Crown; but the Attorney General had 
pointed out in his speech another mode 
of proceeding, which would have been 
much preferable to the one actually 
adopted, if it were open to the Executive 
—proceedings in bankruptcy. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not say that the Crown could 
have proceeded against Mr. Edmunds in 
bankruptcy; but that if they had been 
able to do so he did not think Mr. 
Edmunds would have fared better. 

Dr. BALL said, that he was not ac- 
quainted with the English bankruptcy 
laws, which were different from those in 
Ireland; but he must say that some such 
proceeding, if it could have been adopted, 
would have been preferable to one in 
which the Government made themselves 
the absolute masters and judges of the 
whole matter. Why had Parliament 
passed an Act which repealed the law for 
imprisoning a man for debt? Simply 
because it was not held right to imprison 
a man for a pecuniary demand. The 
tendency of the age was to abolish im- 
prisonment except where there was a 
moral wrong in the case. But what 
had been done in this case? There 
was no finding of a moral wrong by 
any legal tribunal. Mr. Edmunds was 
arrested for £7,000, but it did not seem 
to have been considered what was to be 
done with him? Was there a period 
at which he could be discharged, or 
was it intended to detain him for life? 
for that was what the matter came to. 
The Government, when they took the 
step of arresting Mr. Edmunds, made 
themselves the judges of his misconduct 
or malversation. The Crown possessed 
a vast power in following and reaching 
goods which no private individual pos- 
sessed ; but instead of putting it in force 
in this case, Mr. Edmunds had been ar- 
rested, and the Government made them- 
selves the judges as to his period of in- 
carceration, for Mr. Edmunds could not 
take the benefit of the Insolvent Act. He 
had looked into such of the documents in 
the case as were before the House, and 
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he found that Lord Justice Giffard in his 
judgment declared, as to some part of 
the case, that it arose from an unfor- 
tunate Act of Parliament passed in re- 
ference to a state of circumstances which 
changed immediately afterwards. And 
Lord Justice Giffard also judicially de- 
clared that the arguments and evidence 
placed before him had been successful 
in clearing the character of Mr. Edmunds 
from all imputations. That was the 
solemn judgment of a learned Judge; 
but the whole effect of it was to be frit- 
tered away by a letter not on sworn 
testimony, not after argument by coun- 
sel, not after all the advantages had 
been accorded which the law gave to 
every man who demanded inquiry, but 
on the private question and application 
of the Attorney General or of the arbi- 
trators. 

Mr. DENMAN denied that he had 
ever said that it was upon his applica- 
tion that Vice Chancellor Giffard had 
made the observation he had quoted. 
It was a purely voluntary observation 
made by the Vice Chancellor to him. 

Dr. BALL said, that did not, in his 
opinion, make the least difference. It 
was an alarming principle that the de- 
cision of a Judge in his judicial capacity 
was to be frittered away by private con- 
versations, because there was no case 
ever decided in which it might not be 
said that though the judgment pro- 
nounced on the Bench pronounced one 
thing, yet the conversation of the Judge 
afterwards over the dinner table asserted 
another. Mr. Edmunds got the office, 
as he understood the facts, with an agree- 
ment that the present Lord Brougham 
was to receive a proportion of the salary, 
and it was said that that noble Lord ad- 
mitted that he had received £9,000 from 
the emoluments of the office while the 
whole salary was but £400 a year. Now 
was that office, or was it not, under the 
control of the Lord Chancellor, and ought 
not successive Lord Chancellors or Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequers to have kept 
their eyes upon it? Had there not been 
gross/aches on the part of the Crown? Had 
not successive Governments given a sort 
of connivance to what had taken place 
by abstaining from interference? Then, 
he asked, was it not hard that the Go- 
vernment should suddenly turn round 
upon Mr. Edmunds and say—We will 
bring you to account. You have had 
£7,000 out of the office you had no 
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right to; but we close our 6yes to the 
fact that out of the income £9,000 has 
gone to Lord Brougham. Surely tha 
was a matter to be inquired into; byt 
Tile crucem tulit hic diadema. The cop. 
demnation fell upon Mr. Edmunds alone, 
although he had come under the noticg 
of several Chancellors ; and although the 
demand arose under an Act of Parlig. 
ment, passed under different circum. 
stances, and he was ordered to pay the 
whole as if it was a plain and simple 
transaction. It seemed to him that, unless 
no excuse could by possibility have been 
given for his conduct, and that it was 
plainly and undoubtedly morally wrong, 
the imprisonment of Mr. Edmunds was 
extremely harsh, and that every other 
means which could have been sug. 
gested ought to have been tried before 
this proceeding was taken. But, without 
any judicial condemnation of him as 
morally guilty, Government acted as 
judge and executioner in their own case, 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said; he 
thought it was rather unfortunate for 
Mr. Edmunds that his case had been 
brought before the House. Regular 
proceedings were instituted against him, 
and he defended them, and the result 
was that he was found to have incurred 
a very heavy debt to the Crown. The 
exculpation pronounced by the learned 
Judge was purely voluntary, and the last 
act of the cules must be taken as et- 
plaining why he wished to retract what 
he had stated in his judgment. But 
again the matter was referred to the ar- 
bitration of two gentlemen of unim- 
peachable character, who went out of 
their way to say that not only legally, 
but morally, Mr. Edmunds was a debtor 
to the Crown in £7,000 or £8,000. The 
Crown had therefore no option but to 
proceed upon the decision, and all that 
could be said in mercy to Mr. Edmunds 
was that he had now no means to pay 
this debt, and was in his 69th year, and 
in bad health. There was no defence, 
and yet it was made an accusation against 
the Officers of the Crown that they had 
done their duty. The friends of Mr. 
Edmunds had injudiciously entered into 
details which would not bear investiga- 


tion; whereas, if they had appealed ad 


misericordiam to the Crown, the circum- 
stances of his present position might 
have been taken into consideration, ali 

he (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) would then 
have been prepared, for one, to support 
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the case. As it was, Mr. Edmunds had 
been imprisoned by his own default. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, 
nothing could be more disagreeable, or 
more opposed to the general rule on 
which he acted, than for him to take 

ina debate relating to matters in 
which he had been officially or profes- 
sionally concerned ; but he felt that he 
should be doing some wrong to his 
hon. and learned Friend below him 
(the Attorney General), and those who 
shared with him in the responsibility 
of the Government, if he were to be 
entirely silent upon this occasion. He 
desired to remind the House that the 
proceedings against Mr. Edmunds were, 
as nearly as possible in substance, al- 
though not in form, taken under the 
direction of the House. There had been 
inquiries, and the results had been made 
ablio, and the matter had been care- 

y examined by a Committee of the 
House of Lords, who considered that he 
had been a defaulter in respect of public 
accounts committed to his care, out of 
which he was considered to have made 
illegitimate profit. Frequent questicns 


were asked in that House, and pressure 
was put upon the Government of the day 
tocompel them to take some effectual pro- 


ceedings against Mr. Edmunds. It was 
considered most proper to adopt the civil 
form of procedure, as being that least ac- 
companied with harshness, and a course 
which would enable the Crown to avoid, 
as far as possible, introducing any unne- 
cessary imputations with regard to per- 
sonal conduct. In the bill filed in Chan- 
o the case was stated as drily as pos- 
ible, the Officers of the Crown confining 
their statements to what was strictly 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining a 
decree for an account, the proper civil 
remedy. When the case came before 
the learned Judge, they directed their 
arguments—as they had also directed 
their evidence—to that point alone. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, though per- 
haps not unnaturally, the counsel for 
Mr. Edmunds went into those points of 
pom crimination which the Crown 

abstained from touching. It was, 
therefore, almost inevitable that the 
learned Judge—whose name it was im- 
Possible to mention without a deep sense 
of the serious loss which the country had 
sustained by his death—should beinduced 
to soften the decision upon the points of 
law which he felt compelled to pronounce 
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by saying that, as the matter came be- 
fore him, the explanations offered by 
Mr. Edmunds appeared to be such as 
might relieve his character from impu- 
tation, though insufficient to prevent a 
decree for an account being made against 
him. But it was a total misapprehen- 
sion to suppose that the learned and 
excellent Judge was expressing, or could 
by any possibility have then given, a 
final opinion upon the real merits of the 
case, which were not, and could not be 
fully before him until the particulars and 
the general result of the account were 
seen. What was said on that occasion 
was quite consistent with the subsequent 
award. It would be an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance if anything which might take 
place in the House should give counte- 
nance to the notion that persons intrusted 
with public money could be allowed 
to be so lax in their accounts as to have 
the opportunity of making use of any 
portion of the money for their private 
purposes. He trusted that nothing would 
be said or done in Parliament which 
might lead to the conclusion outside, 
especially among public officers, that 
the House looked upon matters of this 
kind more leniently and indulgently at 
the present time than it did in the year 
1865. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that he and 
Sir James Fergusson had been requested 
to look into this case. Subsequently it 
had been submitted to arbitration, and 
he would not have the presumption to 
question the judgment of the arbitrators. 
He did not, however, admit that the 
case before the House was simply that 
of the Crown and Mr. Edmunds. The 
question was not whether Mr. Edmunds 
had acted rightly or wrongly, but whe- 
ther, imprisonment for debt having been 
done away with in civil cases, Mr. 
Edmunds, who had not been previously 
convicted as a fraudulent debtor, should 
be shut out from the benefit of that 
change in ourlaw. Though four learned 
Gentlemen of great ability had addressed 
the House from the Government side, not 
one of them had applied himself to that 
point. It should be admitted that while 
the Government possessed this excep- 
tional power they were bound to exercise 
it with great discretion, under great 
responsibility, and bearing in mind that 
they should give no occasion for any 
suspicion of animus in whatever they 
did. It was an unfortunate coincidence, 
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calculated to produce a bad effect out-of- 
doors, that when Mr. Edmunds com- 
menced an action for libel against the 
Treasury, at once the Treasury should 
have sought to incarcerate him. The 
public at large, not being as well in- 
formed on the matter as the House of 
Commons, might think that a cruel pro- 
ceeding, though the House did not think 
so. They knew that the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
divided between them the honour of 
Mr. Edmunds’ incarceration, and they 
knew they were both humane men. 
The Attorney General was a man of 
great humanity, who would not tread 
upon a worm; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was well known to have the 
tenderest of hearts. It might truly be 
said of the right hon. Gentleman, as it 
had been said of Kirke White, that 
“he was not only overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness, but he mono- 
polized the whole of the cream.”” What 
could they obtain from this shattered 
old man? He had been in possession 
of a valuable appointment. That was 
gone. He would have been entitled to 
a pension for long service. That was 
gone. He had occupied a good posi- 
tion in society. That was gone. He 
ivelihood. 
They were gone. Even his health was 
shattered. How much lower was it 
necessary to bring him? They might 
take his life; but would there be any 
advantage to the publicin that? The 
British public were in favour of justice 
to the fullest extent; but they abhorred 
anything like persecution. And he must 
express his own opinion that anything 
which had the semblance of persecution 
was a degradation to the position of the 
Law Officers, and to the Government 
under which they served. He did not 
see what public interest could be served 
by the incarceration of a poor, ruined, 
and borne-down man from whom nothing 
more could be obtained. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that if the Motion invited the House to 
pass almost a Vote of Censure upon the 
Law Officers of the Crown, he was sure 
the House would readily agree that a 
case had not been made out for any 
interference on the part of Parliament. 
He thought the House would rather 
concur in the opinion of the right hon. 
and learned se i opposite (Dr. 
Ball), in declaring that to bring to the 
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had had ample means of 
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Bar of the House of Commons questions 
of law, and to discuss them as political 
and even party questions, was a highly 
objectionable course. We had beg, 
told, on high authority, of the disadvan. 
tages which would arise if gentlemen 
ho sing high judicial positions werg 
allowed to occupy seats in the House of 
Commons. He would not express any 
opinion on that as a general proposition; 
but if right hon. Members eminent in 
their judicial position, most eminent in 
their character, and most admired foy 
their antecedents in that House, were to 
bring to the Bar of the House of Com. 
mons other Judges, and to almost im. 
peach the legality of their proceedings, 
then one might be led to doubt whether 
the presence of other Judges in that 
Assembly would be an advantage. What 
had been done in this case? Here was 
a gentleman with whom the Government 
had nothing whatever to do. Mr. Ed- 
munds was personally unknown to him. 
When he took Office he and his learned 
Friend the Attorney General found that 
ag ta had been instituted against 

. Edmunds by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), and it was in pro- 
gress when his hon. and learned Friend 
was in Office. The case was referred by 
the Treasury, at the earnest instance of 
Mr. Edmunds himself, to arbitration, 


and it was referred en the principles | 


laid down by Vice Chancellor Giffard, 
who carefully conducted the case so a8 
not to raise moral questions. If Vice 
Chancellor Giffard gave a moral judg- 
ment it was an extra-judicial one, given 
for the purpose of making a disagree- 
able judgment as agreeable in manner 
as was possible. At the earnest instance 
of Mr. Edmunds, the case was referred 
to arbitrators, one of whom was chosen 
by himself and the other by the Govern- 
ment; and they decided that Mr. Hd 
munds, in addition to nearly £8,000 
which he had paid over, under terror of 
exposure, was justly indebted to the 
Crown to the amount of nearly £8,000 
more. When asked to make an expla- 
nation Mr. Edmunds conducted himself 
as a man who was guilty of malversa- 
tion and paid over the £8,000. A suit 
was, therefore, instituted for the reco- 
very of £7,000, and as Mr. Edmunds 
would not pay what else could they do? 
How could they avoid putting into exe 
cution the powers with which they were 
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dothed? His right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Russell Gurney) must know 
that, although as re ag for debt 
had been abolished, this did not hold 
with regard to a debtor to the 
wo. What argument against the 
exercise of this power was it to say that 
this gentleman was 70 years of age? 
With respect to the sarcasms thrown out 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman) 
inst his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his hon. 
aad learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, he (the Solicitor General) was quite 
ready to share the responsibility of sanc- 
tioning what had been done. The power 
in question was a most salutary power, 
a one without which it would be im- 
ible to collect a large portion of the 
one. He thought it right that, when 
a portion of the public money had been 
misapplied, extraordinary power should 
be exercised. 

Mz. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought it necessary that he should say 
a few words in reply. He had been 
astonished to hear the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General say that he had been 

ilty of bringing the Judges to the 

of that House. Anything more 
unlike the course he had really pursued 
than that statement could hardly be con- 
ceived. Not a single word had fallen 
from him that could bear the interpreta- 
tion put upon his remarks by the Solici- 
tor General. From the commencement 
to the end of his observations he had 
said he was not going into the merits of 
Mr. Edmunds’ case. He had called 
attention to the only judicial } a 
on record in the matter—namely, that of 
Vice Chancellor Giffard. The hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) said that information 
was filed in a way that would bring not 
the criminality, but the conduct of Mr. 
Edmunds before the Vice Chancellor ; 
but the very things which had formed 
the substance of the Attorney General’s 
speech were pressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond and Mr. 
Wickens before the Vice Chancellor, 
and having those matters before him the 
Vico Chancellor came to the decision 
which he had stated—namely, that there 
Was no criminality, that it was a simple 
case of debtor and creditor, that , 
Edmunds was le; liable, and that 
wasall. Hoe brought that matter 
before the House, having been asked to 
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do s0, as an a gue constitutional 
question, and he had urged that at a 
time when the public believed, and the 
House believed, that imprisonment for 
debt was abolished, except in certain 
cases specified in the Act of Parliament, 
they found, in that which was declared 
by the only judicial decision upon the 
case to bea mere debt, the Crown was 
enforcing payment of the debt by the 
odious mode of imprisonment, which 
was condemned by the moral sense of 
the country. The speech of the Attor- 
ney General that night was a kind of 
rehearsal of the speech he would have 
to make next November, and it was 
scarcely becoming in the principal Law 
Officer of the Crown to make a strong 
ex parte speech in that House in respect 
to a case in which he was subsequently 
to appear before a jury. He had dis- 
tinctly told the learned Attorney General 
beforehand that he was not going into 
the merits of the case, but simply into 
the question of imprisonment for debt. 
He had strictly followed that course, 
and yet the hon and learned Gentleman 
had thought fit to enter into matters 
which were hardly becoming the position 
he occupied. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL rose to 
explain. [Loud cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’ | 

Toe DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. 
Dopson) ruled that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General might give an expla- 
nation of what he had said. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL wished 
to remark that he complained that his 
right hon. and learned Friend had said 
he would not go into the merits of the 
case, and then had proceeded to enter 
into them. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER also 
desired. to explain. [Loud cries of 
se gy AF 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Mr. 
Dopson) ruled that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might claim to speak in 
explanation. 

m ROUNDELL PALMER said, 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to think that he had convicted 
him (Sir Roundell Palmer) of inconsist- 
ency when he referred to his argument 
before Vice Chancellor Giffard. What he 
had said was that he had not then gone 
into matters of a personal kind. The 

assage to which his right hon. and 
Friend referred simply stated the 


facts, which were necessary to entitle 
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the Crown to the account which it sought 
and obtained, and which raised the 
questions of law, upon which the Judge 
decided that Mr. Edmunds was wrong. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of any Warrant or Order of Court for the 
commitment to prison of Leonard Edmunds at 
the suit of the Crown.—(Mr. Russell Gurney.) 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK. 
THE SERPENTINE——RESOLUTION. 


Captain GROSVENOR, in rising to 
call attention to the nature of certain 
works in progress at the Serpentine; 
and to move, “‘ That, in the opinion of 
this House, the bed of the Serpentine, 
after being thoroughly cleared of mud, 
should be filled up so as to leave a max- 
imum depth of six feet in the summer 
months, reducible to four feet in the 
winter months, with an easy slope from 
the banks, and an adequate supply of 
fresh water should be secured so as to 
cause, during the summer months, a con- 
stant outfall at the lower end,”’ said, that 
for 20 years the state of that river had 
been a cause of public agitation, and 12 
years ago £1,000 was voted for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a filtering scheme, 
though he had not been able to discover 
whether the process then suggested had 
ever been tried. Last October business- 
like preparations were made for altering 
the river according to popular require- 
ments, and since then any inconvenience 
which had resulted from the works in pro- 
gress had been cheerfully borne in the 
hope that the public would at last have 
a piece of water which would insure the 
health and safety of the large population 
which resorted to it. For some time 
past, however, that prospect had been 
fading away, and it was now found that 
the First Commissioner had no such boon 
in store, much disappointment being 
thereby caused in the public mind. As 
to the present plan, it had been depre- 
cated without reference to party, and 
while he did not accuse the First Com- 
missioner of having originated it, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman could 
hardly complain of having to bear criti- 
cism since he had shown such a determi- 
nation to accept the plan as his own. 
The Press assailed him, but found him 
indifferent; deputations waited upon 
him, but he seemed to think they would 
do better to mind their own business. It 
had, however, been recently ordered that 
the mud should be removed from a por- 
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tion of the bed of the river, and for this 
concession he was grateful, as it would 
prevent pollution ; but, as regarded the 
safety of human life, he contended that 
the scheme was worthless. There wag 
a difference between what the public re. 
quired and what the right hon. Gentle. 
man was willing to do in order to render 
the Serpentine pure for bathers and safg 
for skaters. As to purity, the First 
Commissioner offered something which 
would not insure that condition unlegg 
provision was made for a frequent and 
regular supply of fresh water; while ag 
to safety, the plan was such that only 
the ignorant or foolhardy would trust to 
it. In order to insure purity it was ne- 
cessary that three things should be done 
—first, the bed of the river must be tho. 
roughly cleansed from mud; secondly, 
the bed must be filled up to a certain ex- 
tent with gravel or some other hard sub- 
stance; and, thirdly, there must be a 
regular supply of fresh water to replace 
that which had been polluted by the 
bathers. But according to present ar. 
rangements there was no provision of 
that kind, though it might easily and 
cheaply be done by uniting the Round 
Pond at Kensington with the reservoir 
of the Grand Junction Water Works, 
which was distant only 1,200 yards. The 
most important of all the questions con- 
nected with the Serpentine was the safety 
of the public, and that could only be 
done by filling up the bed of the river toa 
reasonable depth. He admitted that that 
would be attended with expense ; but he 
did not know how the public money could 
be expended better than for the safety 
of the public, while, when the outlay 
had been made a saving would be 
effected, for a shallow lake would not 
require so much water to be sent through 
it as a deep one would need. There was 
a certain proportion of bathers who could 
not swim, and another proportion who 
were not five feet high; and for these he 
should recommend an easier slope in the 
bank than one in six, for which his right 
hon. Friend conceived he had the au- 
thority of nature as exemplified at the 
sea shore. Further, in the interests of 
safety, he would suggest that a maximum 
depth of six feet in summer should be 
rohaoel to four feet in the winter months. 


He admitted that the suggestions he had 
made involved expenditure ; but he de- 
nied that they involved extravagance. 
Further, he ventured to say that if this 
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curable opportunity were lost, if the 
a were canlee according to the 
nt plan, and the Serpentine left 
with a depth varying from 8 to 14 feet, 
the time would soon come, though not 
rhaps until the recurrence of some such 
awfulcatastrophe as that which happened 
in Regent’s Park a few years ago, when 
agreater sacrifice of public convenience 
and public money would have to be made. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mz. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had a similar Notice on the Paper; he 
would not, however, bring it forward, 
but would second the Motion of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. He felt a certain 
difidence in doing so on account of 
some remarks of the First Minister the 
other day, that he, a Member for the 
Isle of Wight, should speak on metro- 
politan improvements. He had to apolo- 
gize for what he had done, having been 
18 months out of Parliament; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman was not then 
present, he would not trouble the House 
with the few remarks which otherwise 
he should have made on the subject. He 
wished to call the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to ‘the matter 
before the House in the interest of 
economy, which he so ably represented. 
The first principle of economy was to do 
well what one had to do, and never to do 
what would have to be done over again. 
Some years ago £1,700 was spent upon 
the filtration of the water of the Ser- 
pentine, and that money had been en- 
tirely thrown away. Last year £13,000 
had been expended on the works, and 
this year there was a Vote for £8,000 
more, and if it ended there all that 
money would be thrown away also. He 
believed that the First Commissioner of 
Works was now willing to spend £5,000 
more to get rid of the mud; but even 
that also would be thrown away as far as 
the interests of the public were con- 
cerned. He formed that opinion from 
the numerous letters he had seen on the 
subject. The proposed maximum depth 
of 14 feet would be much increased 
when the mud was all removed; but 
when that was done would the public be 
satisfied? It would not. It was im- 
possible to suppose that there could be 
any safety to the people who bathed in 
the Serpentine if they had that depth of 
water. The Report of the Committee 
of 1861 recommended that measures 
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should be taken to make the bed of the 
Serpentine clean and hard, that it should 
be covered with concrete and then with 
gravel, and that provision should be 
made for the safety of bathers and 
skaters. The sum they fixed on was 
£50,000, and they said that when a 
large sum of money was being spent the 
opportunity should be taken of beautify- 
ing the Serpentine. The present oppor- 
tunity might be turned to account by 
the formation of islands, which would 
go far to beautify the water, and would 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to ex- 
ercise his great powers of imagination 
and to put to good use the mud which at 
present he did not know how to get rid 
of. In 1868 there were half a million 
of bathers in the Serpentine; were they 
going to consult the interests of these 
people? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said the other day if they could not 
bathe there let them go elsewhere. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say 
what he meant by that? Did he mean 
that they should bathe in the Thames ? 
All he asked was that the public money 
should not be spent without anything 
satisfactory being done for it, for cer- 
tainly it would be much better to spend 
£50,000 upon an admirable and beauti- 
ful work than to spend £26,000 without 
giving any satisfaction. This was a 
question of common sense—to know how 
the works might be executed efficiently. 
If they were to defeat the Government 
to-night on this point, they would be 
doing a good public work. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

* That, in the opinion of this House, the bed 
of the Serpentine, after being thoroughly cleared 
of mud, should be filled up so as to leave a maxi- 
mum depth of six feet in the summer months, 
reducible to four feet in the winter months, with 
an easy slope from the banks, and an adequate 
supply of fresh water should be secured so as to 
cause, during the summer months, a constant out- 
fall at the lower end.” —(Captain Grosvenor.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY questioned the pro- 
priety of making a great bathing estab- 
lishment at the expense of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and denied that the Ser- 
pentine was the proper place for such 
an establishment. He admitted it was 
absolutely necessary that the mud should 
be cleared out. With regard to the 
water in Regent’s Park, after all the 
money that had beenspent everybody was 
complaining of its present state. [Lord 


Joun Manners: It is perfectly safe. ] 
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That might be; but there were great 
complaints about the state of the water. 
He believed that in stagnant water there 
should be considerable depth to obtain 
what was called an under-current ; and 
that the growth of water plants should 
be encouraged to absorb the noxious 
gases. If bathing establishments were 
to be erected in the metropolis, the very 
worst place in which they could be es- 
tablished was the Serpentine. The late 
Committee obtained a large Vote for the 
purposes of carrying out improvements 
founded upon scientific evidence. The 
House and the public would do well to 
see the contract then entered into faith- 
fully carried out. To carry out the views 
of the hon. and gallant Member who 
made this Motion (Captain Grosvenor) 
he thought would be most objectionable 
as far as the interests of the general 
public were concerned. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he had 
visited the place the other day, and that 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
mud which he saw sticking there ought 
to be removed. Those, however, who 
went to bathe in the Serpentine ought, 
he thought, to be able to take care of 
themselves. There was a humane So- 


ciety close at hand; and, in short, every- 
thing to accommodate those who wished 


to be drowned. Men went into the 
Serpentine and got glasses of brandy, 
hoping to see their names mentioned in 
The Times the next morning; but since 
they found their names were not in- 
serted the numbers had decreased. The 
slopes at the side had, in his opinion, 
been very well executed, and all that 
was required was a sufficient coating of 
gravel. [An hon. Memser: The depth 
is to be 14 feet.] Well, a man could be 
drowned in three feet of water as well as 
in 14 feet, as he could assure the House 
from his own experience. He recollected 
skating in the old days, when there was 
a round circle at the end of the skates, 
and having got into the water he found 
he could not get up, so that he had 
never been so near being drowned in 
the whole course of his life. The fact 
was that if a person got under water 
with skates it Lae very little what 
the depth was. He thought there was a 
great deal of humbug about this ques- 
tion. The great thing, in his opinion, 
would be to have a stream of water 
through the Serpentine, for by that 
means its purity would be best secured. 


Mr. Goldney 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he did not in thy 
least complain of his hon. and 
Friend the Member for Westminste 
(Captain Grosvenor), or of the hop, 
Member for the Isle of Wight (My, 
Baillie Cochrane), for having brought 
the subject forward, because he was of 
opinion that the treatment of the public 
parks was a question which ought not 
to be altogether disposed of by metro. 
politan Members, seeing that the expen. 
diture upon them was paid out of the 
national funds for what might ver 
fairly be regarded as national objects, 
He wished, however, to make one or two 
remarks, not to justify himself, for he 
had no need of justification, but his Pre. 
decessor in Office, who had really made 
the contract which was the subject of the 

resent discussion, and for which a grant 

ad been made last Session. The sub- 
ject was one which had engaged the 
attention of the Board of Works for the 
last 15 years. Lord Llanover, who at 
the commencement of that period oceu- 
pied the position which he had the 
honour to hold, considered the question, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that it 
was not necessary to remove from the 
bed of the Serpentine the immense ac- 
cumulation of mud which had collected 
there for many years. The matter was 
again under consideration in 1859, and 
the opinion of Mr. Hawksley, the emi- 
nent engineer, was taken upon it, who 
came to the same conclusion. Subse 
quently the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) took up the question with the 
advantage of the investigations which 
had previously been made. He examined 
all the different plans, and he, too, was 
of opinion that it was wholly unnecessary 
to remove all the mud. His immediate 
Predecessor in Office decided that the 
Report of Mr. Fowler, another eminent 
engineer, was one which ought to be 
adopted, and he had submitted a con- 
tract, after a careful analysis of the air 
cumstances, which had been sanctioned 
by the Vote of the House last Session. 
By that contract it was provided that 
there should be a gradual slope at the 
side of the water of from one foot to six; 
thus allowing an ample space for the 
purposes of safe bathing for persons of 
any size. There was also to bea grad 
slope from one end of the water to the 
other to the depth of 14 feet. The con- 
tract went on without any difficulty for 
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iderable period. But during the 
ier part of the Session he had tated 
that the work was one of considerable 
dificulty, and he believed he was the 
frst to throw doubts upon the likelihood 
of those difficulties being overcome. 
The operation of drying the mud was 
carried on slowly during the winter 
months, and with greater ease as the 
weather became warmer. The engineer 
had permission to extend the contract 
ifhe found its performance was hindered 
by the weather ; but, finding that it was 
not completed within what he regarded 
as a reasonable time, he called upon the 
engineer to fix a time for its completion. 
The answer which he received was not 
in his opinion sufficiently precise, and 
he intimated that steps must be taken to 
secure the execution of the work. The 
consequence was that he received a 
reply a few days since stating, in point 
of fact, that the contractor had failed to 
Lopes his contract. If the contract 


been duly executed, it would have 
been sufficient that the mud after being 
dried should be coated with gravel and 
day. Finding however, that the con- 
tract could not be carried out, he had 
given instructions that it should be per- 
0 


med in what appeared to be the only 
practicable way—by removing the mud 
entirely and substituting an equivalent 
of gravel and clay, a process that would, 
however, entail an additional expendi- 
ture of £5,500, which would await the 
sanction of the Treasury and the House, 
but he had no doubt of obtaining the 
necessary amount. Now he might men- 
tion that it was not a very easy thing to 
fll up the Serpentine in the manner 
proposed by his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Westminster. To get 
sufficient material from the Park itself, 
toreduce the depth from 14 feet to five 
or six, would require the excavation of 
nearly as large a space as the Serpentine 
itself, and if the material were carted in 
from outside the operation was not one 
that would be carried out with any great 
rapidity, nor was it one that it was de- 
sirable to undertake while the bed of the 
Serpentine was empty. The cost of such 
a work was at first roughly estimated by 
the engineer at £18,000 ; but on further 
consideration that gentleman had written 
him, and, after retracting that estimate, 
had said he did not believe that the work 
could be done for less than £28,000. 
But, in any case, the work if done at all 
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could just as well be done when the 
Serpentine was full as it could now. 
Wow, two reasons were assigned for the 
necessity of this work. It was said that 
people who bathed might possibly be 
drowned; but he did not believe that 
the depth of six feet suggested by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Westminster would be safe to all, while 
for some distance from the shore the 
Serpentine would under the present ar- 
rangement be shallow enough to suit 
everybody, and if it were necessary to 
take any precaution, that could easily 
be done by putting a railing or chain 
beneath the water to prevent people ven- 
turing into depths which were dangerous. 
But it would be well for the House to 
consider, before it pledged itself in the 
manner proposed, whether it was advis- 
able to continue on the banks of the Ser- 
pentine a system of bathing which was 
at once indecent, disgusting, and obscene. 
He had certainly witnessed much in 
Asia and Africa; but he had never seen 
anything which could approach to the 
obscenity exhibited in this direction. If 
the Serpentine were to be reserved as a 
bathing-place for the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood it was well to consider 
whether the expenditure required ought 
not to be defrayed by those who were 
more immediately benefited instead of 
being placed on the public Exchequer. 
He believed, however, that there ought 
to be no difficulty in drawing up an 
adequate scheme of public bathing — a 
scheme by which the wealthier few 
should pay and the others enjoy the 
luxury they so much coveted free of ex- 
pense. At all events, he would submit 
that it was extremely desirable that the 
House of Commons should declare that 
they were to have this system of public 
bathing not confined to one portion of 
the Serpentine, but spread, as the Reso- 
lution of his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Westminster seemed to 
contemplate, all over this piece of orna- 
mental water. He thought that in the 
next Session the subject might well be 
considered carefully. The danger which 
it was said would arise in the winter oc- 
curred to two or three people in one or 
two years, who persisted upon going on 
the ice in spite of all warning, and the 
House ought to consider whether it 
should incur this large expenditure in 
order to meet the requirements of those 
eccentric people. [Laughter.| He cer- 
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tainly did call them eccentric. If he 
found that the ice was rotten, he should 
refrain from going on, and so, he thought, 
would most rational people. What they 
ought to do was to take upon themselves, 
as guardians of the Parks, to prevent 
people going on the ice unless it was 
safe — a thing which it was not at all 
difficult to ascertain. There was, how- 
ever, danger of a different character in 
a piece of water of uniform shallowness 
by the formation of noxious growths, 
which could only be prevented by in- 
equalities of depth. With that object, 
and on the strength of scientific opinion, 
the bottom of the Serpentine had been 
arranged. In St. James’s Park it had 
been found necessary to draw off the 
water every year and scour the bed, and, 
though this process had not been found 
very difficult or expensive in the case of 
St. James’s Park, it would be a serious 
matter if they had to pursue the same 
course in the case of the Serpentine. 
The same result had been found to at- 
tend the lowering the depth of the water 
in Regent’s Park, and he had already 
received complaints upon that subject. 
He trusted that the House would not 
immediately and precipitately express 
an opinion upon this subject, especially 
as the work, if done at all, could as well 
be done later as now. He hoped the 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster would be satisfied in knowing 
that there would be a solid bed to the 
Serpentine composed of gravel and clay, 
and that he would be content to leave 
the other questions to be considered here- 
after if necessary, so as to meet the re- 
quirements of the times. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, in re- 
ference to the ornamental water in the 
Regent’s Park, great complaints had 
been made respecting the arrangements 
made after the lamentable accident which 
occurred there about three years ago. 
The fact, however, was that the arrange- 
ments agreed upon had never been 
carried out. It was intended that the 
depth of the water should be 5 feet in 
summer, in order to prevent it becoming 
stagnant, and 4 feet in winter to prevent 
accidents to skaters; but the medical 
officer of Marylebone, Mr. Whitmore, 
reported on the 8th of the current month 
to the following effect :— 


“On my inspection of the mains yesterday 
afternoon I went over every part of it, and no- 
where could I find a greater depth than 4 feet, 


Mr. Ayrion 
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while in many places the depth was onl 
6 inches.” / a 


That gentleman recommended, as he had 
himself formerly proposed, that the d 
should be increased to 5 feet in the sum. 
mer time. He did not wish to enter inty 
the question of the Serpentine. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given a cop. 
rect sketch of its history, with one ex. 
ception, as he had made no allusion t 
the full and able Report made in 1858 
or 1859 by Mr. Page, and laid upon the 
Table of the House. Mr. Page recom. 
mended that the mud should be applied 
to the formation of an island, which 
should screen the present ugly eastern 
end of the lake. With respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement as to 
the works proposed to be executed, he 
was not inclined to find any fault with it, 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, that if 
any justification of this Motion were 
required the speeches of the present 
and of the late First Commissioner of 
Works would furnish it in abundanee, 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the present works in the Serpentine 
were undertaken after 15 years of con- 
sideration, at the end of which time a 
contract was entered into that did not 
include the removal of the mud. A great 
public agitation was raised on this point, 
and now the First Commissioner ad- 
mitted that the public were right, and 
that the mud ought to be removed. The 
public also desired that the Serpentine 
should be less than 14 feet deep, and the 
only reason for not complying with that 
wish was the cost of partially filling up the 
river: 500,000 persons bathed there in 
the season, and as bathing in the Ser- 
pentine could not be stopped, the river 
might as well be rendered as safe for 
bathers as the ornamental water in the 
Regent’s Park was for skaters. He 
thought that if the public were to agi- 
tate a little more his right hon. Friend 
would give way. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, that with 
a little more pressure the public would 
get from the Chief Commissioner all 
they required. To retain the mud im 
the Serpentine would be to continue the 
place one of great danger. He was glad 
to find that £5,000 was to be expended 
in removing the mud. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had £300,000 or 
£400,000 surplus this year, and as he 
was paying off the National Debt at the 
rate of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 per 
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annum, the House might well consider 
the advisability of voting £20,000 for 
making the Serpentine safe for recrea- 
tion of those Londoners who took their 


pastime therein. 

Mz. HAMBRO said, that because a 
few persons were drowned in the sea 
every year from bathing they might as 
yell call upon Government to make sea 
bathing safe as to call upon it to make 
the Serpentine safe for those who chose 
to bathe in it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
149: Majority 103. 


RICHARD FENNELLY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mz. M‘MAHON, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the case of 
Richard Fennelly, convicted of Bribery 
at the last Election for Bridgwater, and 
of the circumstances under aaah he was 
induced to confess his participation in 
such Bribery, and was, notwithstanding, 
refused a Certificate of Indemnity ; and 
tomove a Resolution, said, he proposed 
to confine himself to this point—that, 
the House having created an extraordi- 
nary tribunal for discovering the secrets 
of corrupt practices, the Commissioners 
who were sent down to examine into the 
dection at Bridgwater were mistaken in 
the course they pursued in not examining 
Mr. Fennelly and giving him a certifi- 
cate. Mr. Fennelly had been examined 
by the secretary to the Commissioners, 
Mr. Purcell, and he afterwards wrote to 
them to say that, being under the im- 
pression that that gentleman had autho- 
rity to examine him, he had given him 
all the information he required, with 
the firm belief that he was to be after- 
wards examined by the Commissioners 
themselves. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, had not examined him, and it was 
greatly to be deplored that they did not 
adhere to the ordinary rule in such cases 
ad hear both sides. The consequence 
had been that Mr. Fennelly had been 
refused a certificate, and that he had 
been prosecuted by the Attorney General. 
Itwas true it was stated by the Com- 
missioners that they had never given 
ay authority to their secretary to con- 
vey to Mr. Fennelly the idea that they 
Itended to examine him; but it was 
dear that the influence of the secretary 
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had induced him to make a confession of 
guilt, and there was, therefore, an im- 
plied understanding that having made 
that confession he would not be prose- 
cuted. Mr. Fennelly under those cir- 
cumstances had, he contended, a right 
to expect that he would be protected ; 
and, when the matter had afterwards 
come before the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Mr. Justice Blackburn said that the 
point was one rather for the decision of 
the Secretary of State. One could not 
tell what might be the result of an ap- 
plication to the Secretary of State; but 
he thought that before deciding in such 
a matter the Secretary of State ought to 
hear the opinion of that House; and the 
House ought to see that a conviction had 
not been obtained by means which were 
in any way questionable. He moved 
the Address of which he had given 
Notice. 

Sm JOHN ESMONDE, in seconding 
the Motion, said it appeared from the 
correspondence that the letter of Mr. 
Gould the acting secretary to Mr. Fen- 
nelly had been written with the know- 
ledge of the Commissioners. Mr. Gould 
distinctly stated that it had been. In 
that letter Mr. Fennelly was told that 
he would be examined. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She may be graciously 
pleased to grant a free pardon to Richard Fen. 
nelly,”—(Mr. M‘Mahon.) 


Mr. EYKYN said, the extraordinary 
conduct of the secretary to the Commis- 
sion led him to doubt whether they 
might not apply to the authorities on 
the Treasury Bench for some modifica- 
tion of the position of Mr. Fennelly. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that no one but an Attorney General 
could appreciate the difficulties of a pro- 
secution for bribery. If everyone who 
was examined, or who had been sum- 
moned for examination, received a cer- 
tificate there would be very few prosecu- 
tions for bribery. He thought the 
granting of certificates ought to be a 
matter for the Commissioners; but what 
was now asked was that he or the Home 
Secretary should review the decision of 
the Commissioners in respect of the re- 
fusal to grant Mr. Fennelly a certificate. 
But the Commissioners denied that they 
had caused Mr. Fennelly to be informed 
that he would be examined as as a wit- 
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ness. The Commissioners stated on oath 
that they gave no authority express or 
implied to their secretary to give any 
pledge or assurance to Mr. Fennelly that 
he would be examined, and that their 
secretary never communicated nor sug- 
gested to them that he had given Mr. 
Fennelly any pledge or assurance to that 
effect. In his belief, Mr. Fennelly gave 
but very partial disclosures, almost all 
of which went, as far as they did go, in 
his own favour, and the case against him 
had been proved by the evidence of in- 
dependent witnesses. His belief was 
that the Commissioners had acted in a 
perfectly right way, and had exercised a 
wise discretion in doing what they had 
done. He, for one, could not undertake 
to say that Mr. Fennelly ought to have 
had a certificate, or that his sentence 
had been too severe. The matter now 
rested with the Home Secretary; but he 
was bound to state that he did not him- 
self see any ground for interfering with 
the sentence. 5 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the Attorney General had, with more 
than his usual skill, evaded the question. 
The Commissioners guarded themselves 
by saying they gave no instructions to 
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their secretary to examine Mr. Fennelly ; 
but they did authorize their secretary to 
conduct a preliminary inquiry by putting 
questions to persons who were to give 
evidence which might criminate them- 
selves, and they could not be exonerated 
from the consequences of their secre- 


tary’s acts. He maintained that the 
Commissioners through their secretary 
constructively examined Mr. Fennelly, 
and that they were bound by what he 
had done. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the memorial ad- 
dressed to him to induce him to recom- 
mend Her Majesty to extend her pre- 
rogative of mercy to the person who had 
been the subject of this discussion was 
of a very unusual character, being signed 
by upwards of 100 Members of Parlia- 
ment. Such a memorial would, of 
course, demand very careful considera- 
tion. That consideration he had. given 
to it; but he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the gentlemen who signed 
it were not fully alive to the facts of the 
case. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Fennelly had been guilty of gross bri- 
bery—bribery for which the punishment 
inflicted was not too severe. It should 
be remembered that the Commissioners 
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stated that the reasons which induog 
them to refuse Mr. Fennelly his certif. 
cate were entirely independent of his 
statement to Mr. Purcell. The evidengs 
on which Mr. Fennelly was convicted 
was entirely independent, as Mr. Justice 
Hannen had stated to him, of evidengs 
which he had furnished. It was, of 
course, possible for the House to over. 
rule the decision which he had arrived 
at, a decision which he believed was 
necessary to meet the justice of the case; 
but if that decision were overruled the 
responsibility should rest with the House, 
and not with himself. 

Mr. M. GUEST moved the adjoun. 
ment of the debate. 

Sirk HENRY HOARE seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned. 
—(Mr. Montague Guest.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER appealed to the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion, 
as he thought the question could be de. 
cided at once. 

Mr. M. GUEST said, he would with- 
draw his Motion on the understanding 
that the House would at once divide on 
the original Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ob- 
served that in matters of this nature he 
felt disposed to attach pre-eminent im- 

ortance to the opinions of Her Majesty's 

overnment, who must, of course, be in 
the best possible position to arrive at 
a just decision. After the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had so fully and fairly laid before 
the House, he should certainly give his 
support to Her Majesty’s Government. 


Original Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
63: Majority 22. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
(No. 4) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Knatcusurxr-Huexssey, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the 
Local Government Act, 1858, relating to the dis 
tricts of Barton, Eccles, Winton and Morton, 
Bognor, Bolton (2), Chippenham, Harrogate, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Ryde, Stroud, and Worthing; 
and for other purposes relative to certain districts 
under the said Act, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Knarcusuti-HucEssen and Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 226.] 
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FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Arronnzy Generat, Bill to 

vent the enlisting or engagement of Her Ma- 

’3 Subjects to serve in Foreign Service, and 

the building, fitting out, or equipping in Her Ma- 

iesty’s Dominions Vessels for warlike purposes 

‘without Her Majesty’s licence, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Arrorney GzneraL, Mr. So- 
yorron GeneraL, and Mr, Secretary Bruce: 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 228.] 


EPPING FOREST BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Guapstonz, Bill for dis* 
afforesting that part of Waltham called the 
Forest of Epping, settling the rights of the Lords 
of the Manors and the Commoners of such Forest, 
and appropriating certain portions thereof to the 
use of the Public, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Guapstonz, Mr. Crancentor of the Ex- 
ouzquer, and Mr, Arrron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.] 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Guapstone, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the repayment 
to the Consolidated Fund of money expended for 
the benefit of Greenwich Hospital, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wiut1am Henry Guapsrong, 
Mr. Sransretp, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 229.] 


MILITIA PAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to continue 
an Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, 
and contingent and other Expenses of the Disem- 
bodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; to 
grant Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern 
Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, 
Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Surgeons 
Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the em- 
ployment of the Non-commissioned Officers, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr, Se- 
cretary CARDWELL, and Captain Vivian. 


CANADA DEFENCES (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) 
BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to guarantee 
the payment of the principal and interest of a 
Loan of £1,100,000 sterling, such interest not to 
exceed four per centum per annum, to be raised 
by the Government of Canada for the construc- 
tion of Fortifications in that Country; and td 
provide for the payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund of such sum or sums of money as shall be 
required from time to time for giving effect to the 
said Guarantee.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. CaaNncELLor of 
the Excugquer, and Mr. STansFELD. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 225.] 


DIVIDENDS AND STOOK BILL. 
Lords Amendment considered, and disagreed to. 
Amendment made. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
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Amendment to which this House hath disagreed ;”” 
—Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Gury, Mr. 
Apam, and Mr. W, H. Guapstonz :—To with- 
draw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reason for disagreeing to Lords Amendment 
reported, and agreed to :—To be communicated 
to The Lords. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 20th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — Sziz0z Comarrzen — Salmon 
Fisheries [No. 368]. 

Pustic Birts — Ordered — Contagious Diseases 
Acts (1866-1868) Repeal, debate resumed and 
again adjourned, 

First Reading—Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) * 
[230]; Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal * [231]; 
Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdiction * 


ool 

Se Reading —Game Laws Abolition [Mr. 
Taylor] (73), negatived. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading — Shipping 
Dues Exemption Act (1867) Amendment* [194], 

Considered as amended—Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No. 3)* [188]. : 

Third ‘Reading — Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [212]; Sewage Utilization 
Supplemental * [201] ; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,300,000)*; Annuity Tax Abolition (Edin- 
burgh and Montrose, &c.) Act (1860) Amend- 
ment * [208], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Suburban Commons * [41]. 





GAME LAWS ABOLITION BILL— 
[Mr. Taytor}—[Bitz 73.] 
(Mr. Taylor, ur. Jacob Bright, Mr. White.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th May} That 
the Question then proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time,” be 
now put. 


Previous Question again proposed, 
“That that Question be now put.”— 
(Mr. Hardcastle.) 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that it was 
his intention to support the measure, 
though it went somewhat further than he 
wished ; and if it failed to become law 
this year he should early next Session 
move for leave to reintroduce his Bill for 
taking hares and rabbits out of the game 
list, and for providing also for the se- 
curity of the tenants’ interests. He was 
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not of the opinion that the abolition of 


the Game Laws would produce either all 
the good or all the evil that was antici- 
pated respectively by the friends and op- 
ponents of the measure. He believed it 
would not do away with that legitimate 
sport which was so beneficial to the 
health of persons engaged in sedentary 
occupations, nor did he think that it 
would have the effect of reducing the 
value of the Scotch moors that some per- 
sons expected. If it did he should be 
prepared to legislate in such a manner 
as to remedy the evil. But he believed 
that the abolition of these laws would 
effectually remove that over-preservation 
of game of which there was now so much 
complaint. He should therefore vote 
for the second reading, though he should 
have been content with a Bill which 
simply withdrew the present legal pro- 
tection enjoyed by ground game. He 
also supported this Bill as a protest 
against the Bills now before the House, 
and, especially, the Bill of the Govern- 
ment; and he trusted that if next year 
the Government introduced another Bill 
on the subject it would go further, and 
deal with the question in a more states- 
manlike manner than that brought for- 
ward by them during the present Ses- 
sion. He would warn the House that 
many of the evils which were commonly 
attributed to the Game Laws, were 
really due to the Land Laws, and could 
never be abolished unless the House was 
prepared to deal in a comprehensive 
manner with the laws relating to the 
occupation of land. 

Mr. C. 8. READ said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan) in supporting 
the Bill, which aimed not at the amend- 
ment of the Game Laws, but at their 
total abolition, and did not think that 
his hon. Friend had any desire to inter- 
fere with winged game. He said this 
the more confidently, as his hon. Friend 
had himself introduced a Bill to cure the 
game evil, and that Bill referred exclu- 
sively to hares and rabbits; and he 
could not believe that a Parliament 
which last year passed an Act for the 
preservation of sea birds could remove 
all protection from winged game. He 
could not consent to taking away the 
legal protection and a closed season 
which were now accorded to the par- 
tridge, that prince of birds, which, in 
its lifetime, did more good than harm, 

Mr, M' Lagan . 
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which furnished better sport than any 
other bird, and which, after its death, 
was a dinner fit fora king. There was 
no country, however republican, which 
did ngt, sooner or later, adopt some gop 
of Game Laws ; and those of England 
were hardly more oppressive than the 
Game Laws which existed on the othe 
side of the Atlantic. "What the farmer 
of England, and, as he believed, the 
farmers of Scotland, wanted was not the 
destruction of partridges or of grouse, 
but rather that the over-preservation of 
hares and rabbits should cease — but 
then, by the present laws, hares and 
rabbits might be killed at all hours of the 
day and night, and at all seasons of the 
year, by any person who had a right to 
destroy them. And he would remind 
his hon. Friend that the Salmon Laws 
not only prevented all fishing during 
certain seasons, but also proscribed cer. 
tain tackle for being used in their ca 
ture ; and, further, their jolly friend the 
fox, although not in the game list, en. 
joyed a protection that was not accorded 
to any other beast of the field. With 
regard to the system of licences, he did 
not think there was much to complain 
of ; for the farmers who had a right to 
kill hares could do so upon payment of 
ls. for a certificate, and there was no 
licence required for the destruction of 
rabbits. But he quite agreed with the 
Report of the Committee of 1846, which 
said that the punishment for the unat- 
thorized killing of game was excessive, 
and he would like to see it mitigated. 
He would draw the attention of the 
Lord Advocate to this point — if he 
wished to bring in a better Game Bill 
next year than he had done this, which 
he hoped he would—that he ought to 
do away with cumulative punishments, 
against which there was a very strong 
feeling in many parts of the country. 
He would illustrate his meaning by 
what had occurred the other day before 
a Bench of Magistrates at Swaffham, 
who, after convicting a poacher Pat 
nalties, were urged to inflict a er 
penalty upon him by the Board of Ex- 
cise for sporting without a licence. The 
magistrates, in an able protest, stated 
that— 

“Inasmuch as it is contrary to the law of Eng- 
land for a person to be punished twice for the 
same offence, and believing that it would be harsh 
treatment to convict him of the offence charged 
upon him in the said information, we do hereby 
acquit him of the same.” 
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This decision of the justices was ap- 

ed against at the last Norfolk Quar- 
ter Sessions, the counsel for the prose- 
cution arguing thus— 

“ He would not say that it was not a very kind 
yiew to take, but at any rate it was a very excep- 
tional course for a bench of magistrates to adopt 
jn this game-preserving county. That judgment, 
however, was altogether erroneous in point of law, 
for the magistrates were bound to convict.” 


The quarter sessions had therefore no 
choice left ; but to mark their opinion of 
the case they mitigated the: fine from 
£20 to £5, which was the lowest penalty 
they could inflict, and which he need 
hardly add, the prisoner was utterly un- 
able to pay. He had been told that one 
hare killed cost the Union, for the main- 
tenance of the family of the defendant 
while he was in gaol the sum of £17, in- 
dependent of what the county had to 
pay for the costs of the prosecution and 
his imprisonments He had had long 
and varied experience of the evils of 
over-preserving game. He had spent 
his boyhood on a game farm; he had 
been agent upon a game-preserved es- 
tate, and he had also farmed on land 
where he had the happiness of having 
the game in his own hands; and he did 
not hesitate to say that game caused more 
jealousies and more misunderstandings 
Tien landlord and tenant than any 
other cause whatever. It was impossible 
that confidence and good feeling could 
exist between landlord and tenant when 
there was an over-preservation of ground 
game. It was often said that the game 
on a farm was a matter for arrangement 
between the landlord and tenant, but in 
seasons of drought like this that really 
was not the case. He knew a farm in 
Norfolk which was well worth £1,000 a 
year, without game; but, in considera- 
tionof the game, it was let at £400, so 
that £600 a year was lost in the assess- 
ment for poor rates and other local 
burdens ; and the tenant, being utterly 
ruined, had become desperate, and hav- 
ing nothing left on his farm but hares 
and rabbits, had taken it into his head 
to destroy them himself, contrary to his 
agreement. No wonder that there was 
in that part of his county 15,000 acres 
of land to let, especially when he said 
that a tenant, in filling up his agricul- 
tural statistics, stated, ‘Extra stock, 
1,500 hares, the property of my land- 
lord”? They had had a good many 
theories and opinions as to the number 
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of hares and rabbits that were equal to 
a sheep. That was all mere guess work. 
The question was not to be determined 
in that way. Even a tame rabbit, fed on 
the cheapest-bought food, would cost a 
farthing a day, which was 7s. 6d. a year ; 
but if they turned a flock of sheep loose 
upon a farm, they would soon see the 
difference between the actual cost of 
their maintenance and the damage they 
inflicted. So it was with the hares and 
rabbits. At the present season a hare 
destroyed ten times more corn than she 
ate; and in winter, when she went nib- 
bling about, from swede to swede, she 
did equal damage to the root crop. It 
was ridiculous to talk of the tenant 
being allowed only one valuation a year. 
In fairness, he ought to be allowed to 
spread his loss over the whole year; and 
that could only be done by having the 
damage valued whenever it occurred. 
No doubt, the Game Laws were a source 
of demoralization among the poor; but 
he had little belief in that beau ideal of a 
poacher who shot a hare to take home 
to a starving wife. Therefore, he must 
remind the House that the model poacher 
of the old school hardly existed. The 
poacher now was seldom to be found on 
the game farms, but in the adjoining 
open village or small town, where a 
band existed of idle, dissolute, drunken 
young fellows, who, if they did not 
poach, would do worse. Let not the 
House, therefore, run away with the 
sentimental nonsense that the agricul- 
tural labourer was often starved into 
poaching. It was no such thing. But 
then there were other things that de- 
moralized a neighbourhood. The tenant 
of a game farm was frequently a poor, 
heartbroken farmer, who was not able 
to employ the labourers round about 
him; and they were in a measure forced 
into idleness. Then the gamekeepers 
were sometimes taken from the lowest 
and worst class of the population—a re- 
formed poacher being considered to make 
the best:gamekeeper. Again, on these 
farms, it was expected that the agricul- 
tural labourers should become night 
watchers. Now, it was impossible that 
they could watch by night and work by 
day; and, hence, they fell into listless 
and drunken habits. Then, above all 
things, there was the hateful and de- 
moralizing practice of buying pheasant’s 
eggs. It encouraged boys to thieve from 
their infancy; and it was as foolish as 
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it was wicked, because the game pre- 
server as often bought his own birds’ 
eggs as his neighbour’s. And if these 
evils existed where the landlord pre- 
served his game, they were aggravated 
ten-fold when he let the right of sporting 
to astranger. The landlord had always 
some sympathy with his tenants: the 
stranger did not care a straw for them ; 
his only object was to get as much sport 
as he could. He might be told that the 
landlord thus got two rents; but he had 
no right to allow the smaller rent to eat 
out the greater. For these reasons, he 
would be glad to see it provided by law 
that if the landlord did not choose to 
keep the game in his own hands, he 
should be bound to offer it in the first 
instance to the tenant. The noble 
Lord the Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Viscount Royston) had previously said 
in this debate that game was property, 
and that a man had a right to do what he 
would with hisown. He (Mr. O. 8. Read) 
denied both propositions. Live game 
was not property, and had never been 
held to be so—and he could not see how 
it ever should — because, when it was 
upon one side of the hedge it belonged 
to one owner, and when on the opposite 
side it belonged to another man; and 
when a person so exercised his rights as 
to make them a nuisance to his neigh- 
bours and the public, the law stepped 
in and prohibited him from such a use, 
or rather an abuse of his rights. He 
did not understand how, in this free 
country, the landlord’s rights were to be 
respected and the tenant’s ignored—that 
there should be protection to hares and 
rabbits, and no protection to corn and 
turnips. He then came to the important 
ge of a remedy. The first remedy 

e would trust to was the influence of 


public opinion ; and he believed that had 
done much, and would do still more. He 
appealed also with much stronger con- 
fidence and hope to the good sense and 
the kindly feeling of the landlords of 
this great country. He hoped there 


would be a better understanding on this 
question between them—that the land- 
lord would trust his tenant more and his 
gamekeeper less. If all landlords were 
to follow the example set by the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. H. G. 
Sturt), he believed they would have no 
complaints from tenant-farmers as to 
the injurious operation of the Game 
Laws. But he confessed that recent 
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events had shaken his faith in this ame. 
liorating influence. The battue 
had become such a fashionable mania, 
'and as there was such an unfortunate 
| rage for it, it had spread far and widg 
over the country. The great man in the 
district had always some Royal Prinog, 
or some noble Duke, or some Naboh 
| from India on a visit; and he must give 
his distinguished friend a wonderful 
day’s shooting by butchering all his 
game that was formerly killed in fiye 
months, in about as many hours. And, 
unfortunately, the evil was that this 
practice was not confined to the great 
man, but every little squire in the neigh. 
bourhood imitated his example. The law 
gave the tenants the right to the game, 
and they invariably turned that right 
over to their landlords; but he believed 
that it would be for the interests of the 
tenants, for the benefit of agriculture, 
and for the good of the D pene if Parlia- 
ment stepped in and said to the tenant— 
‘You shall not entirely abrogate the 
rights we have given you; it shall at 
least be the joint right of the landlord 
and the occupier of the soil to kill hares 
and rabbits.” He admitted that this 
would be called an interference with 
freedom of contract; but just as a few 
bad landlords in Ireland had _ brought 
about the Irish Land Bill, so he feared 
that a few unscrupulous preservers of 
hares and rabbits would not only anni- 
hilate the Game Laws, but would ere 
long also do away with all legitimate 
sport in this country. 

Mr. TILLETT said, he would not so 
soon have obtruded himself on the at- 
tention of the House, but that, as a Nor- 
folk man, he could not sit still while 
this subject was under discussion. He 
agreed with all the facts and arguments 
addressed to them by his hon. Friend 
and neighbour who had just sat down, 
but he did not agree in his conclusions, 
as he could not understand how, after 
the strong facts and the able arguments 
the hon. Gentleman had used in the ap- 
peal he had made to the landlords gene- 
rally, he should, after all, vote against 
the Motion before the House. But he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
there was a middle course to be pursued, 
and he trusted that it would be adopted 
by the landlords while yet it could be 
done. He hoped the tenant - farmers 
would be met on that ground. He be- 
lieved that when the tenant-farmers got 
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the protection of the Ballot very decided | committing a trespass, and that any re- 


pledges would be exacted from candi- 
dates on this question; and it would 
now be a gracious act on the part of the 
landlords if, in order to meet reasonable 
views, they conceded something which 
might set the question at rest for years 
to come. The middle course he had 
‘ust referred to was to leave hares and 
rabbits out of the Game Laws. His 
knowledge of the farmers of Norfolk 
was only inferior to that of his hon. 
Friend, and he would say that there was 
no desire on their part to deprive the 
gentry of the country of a proper amount 
of sport. They respected their landlords, 
and desired that they should pass as 
much time as possible in the country. 
But then that sport ought not to go so 
far as to ruin, or even to cause distress 
and anxiety to the tenant-farmers. He 
knew the farmers entertained a strong 
feeling that they were unjustly treated 
by the over-preservation of game. He 
was in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
and he believed that the Game Laws 
were not founded on principle. They 
attempted to make property what was 
not property, and great mischief had 
arisen from Parliament making criminal 
what the people could not be brought to 
regard as so highly criminal. That had 
a demoralizing effect. Many a youth 
who would shrink from committing a 
felony was led into poaching, and from 
thence he went on to graver crimes. 
Then he must remind the House that 
this question affected the consumers of 
food, who had a right to declare that no 
agreement should be come to between 
the owner of the soil and the cultivator 
which ;would prevent the latter obtain- 
ing from the soil the greatest possible 
amount of produce. Therefore, on grounds 
of — policy he supported the Bill; 
and another reason was this—every effort 
ought to be made to promote a good 
feeling among all classes, but he be- 
lieved the Game Laws really engendered 
feelings in the minds of tenant-farmers 
which were not reconcilable with the 
proper affection and respect which the 
tenant ought to entertain towards his 
landlord and neighbour. There would 
be every disposition to meet the sup- 

rters of the Game Laws if they should 
@ prepared to draw a line between four- 
footed game and winged game; that the 
four-footed ought to be left to be killed 
by anyone who could do so without 





strictions on the tenant in that respect 
ought to be prohibited. Entertaining 
these views, he should support the second 
reading of the Bill, but should be glad 
to see some provision introduced which 
would secure» to the landlord a proper 
and reasonable amount of sport. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he be- 
lieved that rabbits were generally con- 
sidered a common enemy. In the dis- 
trict with which he was connected a 
great deal of profit was derived from un- 
derwoods, of which rabbits were great 
destroyers, and it was most desirable 
for the interests of both landlords and 
tenants to keep the rabbits down as 
much as possible. But the difficulty of 
getting at them in wooded districts was 
so great that it was almost impossible to 
keep them down. He knew that there 
were a great many abuses connected 
with the preservation of ground game, 
and so long as those abuses existed it 
would be impossible to expect a good 
feeling to exist between the landlord 
and the tenant, but he did not see how 
the difficulty which existed could be met 
by legislation. He was afraid that upon 
the question of game preserving, a great 
deal of obloquy had been cast upon a 
class in consequence of the faults of a 
few. In the part of the country with 
which’ he was connected the best feeling 
prevailed on the subject between land- 
lord and tenant, and he believed that 
the spread of that friendly understand- 
ing was the best remedy for the evils 
with which the Bill proposed to deal. 

Srr HENRY HOARE said, he would 
support the second reading of the Bill, 
but if it should be carried he intended 
to propose clauses in Committee to neu- 
tralize its worst effects. He was quite 
sure that the supporters of the Bill did 
not wish to see every pheasant and par- 
tridge blown out of the country, which 
would be the effect of the passing of this 
Bill; but they wanted some measure to 
meet the growing evil of over-preser- 
vation. The destruction to plantations 
by rabbits was incalculable, and it was 
almost impossible to prevent it, for 
he had seen rabbits scale wire nettings 
to get at the plants. They also did in- 
jury to the land itself, which they 
poisoned and rendered unfit for agricul- 
tural purposes. He did not believe 
winged game to be destructive of agri- 
cultural produce, and many of his te- 
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nants had told him that the good pro- 
duced by pheasants and partridges far 
outweighed any harm caused by them. 
He thought that to drop hares and 
rabbits out of the list of game would be 
the best remedy that could be devised 
for the evils thatexisted. He was ready to 
see the Game Laws abolished, but there 
must then be an amendment of the Tres- 
pass Act, for it was impossible that no- 
tice could be given to every poacher that 
he was committing a trespass. 

Mr. HERMON said, that as the Bill 
went for the total abolition of the Game 
Laws, he must vote against it. Had its 
object been the modification of the laws, 
then it would have been open to his con- 
sideration. He lived in a part of the 
country where there were perhaps more 
hares than in any other part of the king- 
dom. He preserved game on a consider- 
able extent of land, on which there was 
scarcely arabbit to be found. He wished 
to bear his testimony to the good feeling 
which existed in the minds of the farmers, 
who were always glad to see any of his 
friends. The great grievance which the 
farmer felt was this—that in some in- 
stances as many as 400 or 500 hares 
were sometimes sent to market in the 
course of a week. When the farmers 
saw the preservers of game becoming 
wholesale dealers in it he thought 
they had some right to complain, and 
should be glad to see some provision 
that wherever a proprietor continued to 
preserve hares they should either let 
them be the gift of the farmer, or, if 
they were sent to market, they should 
pay 2s. per head for every hare and 6d. 
per head for every rabbit. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he wished to 
explain to the House the reason why he 
supported the second reading of the Bill 
now before it, as he had hitherto sup- 
ported the Game Laws, in spite of strong 
representations made to him to act in a 
contrary manner. He did not now think 
that a total abolition of the Game Laws 
would be a great benefit; but he had re- 
cently had occasion to look into the Bill 
of the learned Lord Advocate, and he 
had come to the conclusion that the 
Game Laws were in such a muddle at 
present that it would be very difficult for 
anyone to say what was law on every 
point connected with game, and what 
was not. What was game was as great 
a delusion as any he knewof. He him- 
self used to think that there was a game 
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list, and that anyone could easily refer 
to it and see what was game and what 
was not, but he found there was no such 
list in existence. There were a 

number of Acts in existence relating ty 
game, but there was not one which pn. 
perly defined what game really was, 
Then there was a different system in 
Scotland from what there was in Eng. 
land and Ireland. In England various 
birds came under the head of game 
which did not in Scotland; while ip 
Ireland such birds as wild ducks and a 
number of animals were put in the gama 
list which were not put in in the other 
parts of the kingdom. In point of 
fact, the Irish game list was a much 
more copious one than was the game 
list in the other portions of the United 
Kingdom. Another reason why he wished 
to support this Bill was that no satisfac. 
tory Bill had hitherto been brought be. 
fore the House upon this question, at 
least, since he had been in it. The one 
that was brought in by the learned Lord 
Advocate was, he thought, most unsatis- 
factory not in what it did do, but in 
respect to what it did not do; his Bill, 
indeed, so far as it went, was a very 
good Bill, but it went so small a distance 
that practically it was useless. As re- 
gards the game which were to be dealt 
with in that Bill, he was struck with the 
number of birds it left out, and equally 
so with one of the birds at least that it 
putin. For instance, he observed with 
some surprise the ptarmigan family were 
left out, but he was struck with still 
greater astonishment to find that sucha 
bird as the bustard was put in. Why, 
the bustard had not been seen in Seot- 
land for hundreds of years, and he did 
not believe that it had been tried in 
England for hundreds of years, notwith- 
standing which, this unfortunate bus- 
tard was put into the Bill as a game 
bird. He really thought that the best 
thing which could be done would be 
to appoint a special Committee of the 
House to sit for a week or two in the 
ensuing Session, in order to define what 
was game and what was not, and what 
ought to be so considered. It was cer- 
tainly not a licence to kill, it was cer- 
tainly not a penalty for pursuit, it was 
certainly not a close time—none of those 
three thingsconstituted game. Heshould 
like very much to find out what it was 
that really did constitute it. There was 
one other point in the Bill of the learned 
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Lord to which an allusion had just been 
made by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. C. S. Read) and that was, 
that any claim which the tenant had for 
damages could only be made at one 
period of the year, which would have the 
effect of limiting the time in which he 
could bring an action for damages, and 
it entirely precluded any action for 
damages which might be done to green 
crops. All that took place in the winter. 
He (Mr. Anderson) thought that was a 

int which deserved very great con- 
sideration. There had been various 
other Bills brought in—one by the hon. 
Member below him (Mr. Brown) which 
was certainly not a satisfactory measure; 
neither was that which had been brought 
in by the hon. Member for the Wick 
Burghs (Mr. Loch) altogether satisfac- 
tory. Altogether there was such a con- 
fusion in the Bills which had been pro- 
posed to amend the Acts relating to the 
pursuit of game, that he had come to the 
conclusion that the simplest and the best 
way to proceed was to repeal the whole 
ofthem. But he must say that for all 
that he should like to have some fair and 
reasonable protection for game. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he was unable to vote for the second 


reading of the Bill in its gece form. 


If the present law should be abolished, 
it would be absolutely necessary to effect 
an improvement in the Trespass Act, 
and that game should be made property. 
He thought it desirable that the con- 
sideration of the subject should be post- 
poned until next Session, in order to 
see what measure the Government would 
propose. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. 
Read) in the distinction which he had 
drawn between four-footed and winged 
game, and thought the former should be 
allowed to be killed by anyone, pro- 
vided he did not commit a trespass. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he thought it 
like fighting with a shadow to contend 
against the present Bill, for anything 
more worthless he had never seen. He 
considered it one of the most daring 
attempts at legislation ever known, and 
one of the rudest “attacks on property. 
It would be just as reasonable to propose 
to distribute all lands and houses and 
personal property amongst the whole 
population. It could not be denied that 
the Bill dealt with property. He would 
remind the House that a large propor- 
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tion of the rental of Scotland was de- 
pendent on game, and no complaint was 
made by the tenants. The rights of 
shooting were let at £500, £1,000, and, 
in some instances, at £2,000 a year, and 
he had no doubt that the sum produced 
in that way amounted to £100,000; but 
no compensation was proposed in the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor) wished that all game and 
all property in game should be destroyed. 
The principle urged by the hon. Member 
that the preservation of game was not 
the best use to make of land, was one 
which would apply equally to parks, gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and pleasure grounds, 
to large houses, and to many other luxu- 
ries. He (Mr. Bass) admitted that there 
was over-preservation, but public opi- 
nion was not against a proper Game 
Law ; and he believed that the majority 
of the tenants, if protected against over- 
preservation, would support the continu- 
ance of the law. He himself held 1,000 
acres under the Crown and was bound 
by contract to supply Her Majesty with 
a certain number of hares, pheasants, and 
partridges annually. But the poachers 
took the largest share of the game on 
the property, and he could not obtain 
the required number. He was obliged 
to make up the deficiency by purchas- 
ing from a dealer in London. It 
was a waste of time to proceed with 
the discussion of this Bill. He trusted 
that the Bill would be withdrawn and 
that a more reasonable measure would 
be brought in next Session. He had 
taken some pains while in Scotland this 
year to inquire what was the opinion of 
competent people on the subject, and 
though there was a difference of opinion 
upon the present Bill, many of the 
farmers being dissatisfied with it, still 
there were many others who regarded it 
as a good Bill, as the power given to the 
tenants to destroy ground game could 
not fail to operate beneficially. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he rose to 
a point of Order. One of the objects of 
this Bill was to repeal the Act 25 & 26 
Vict. c. 14. But another Bill for the 
repeal of the same Act was rejected by 
the House the other day on the Motion 
for its second reading. Of course the 
House could not consider the same ques- 
tion twice in one Session, and he be- 
lieved that that objection would be fatal 
to the passing of this Bill. 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the Bill of the 
hon. Member was printed before the 
decision referred to was arrived at. The 
Bill could proceed until they came to 
the Schedule in Committee, when it 
would be competent to strike out so much 
of the Bill as proposed the repeal of the 
Act in question. 

Mr. LOCH said, he thought every 
one would admit that the Game Laws 
were fast approaching a period in 
their history in which they would have 
to undergo considerable change, if not 
entire abolition. There was a general 
opinion that the evils existing under 
those laws ought not to be permitted to 
to exist. He strongly objected to the 
unexpected withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment Bill on the subject of the Game 
Laws, and he had heard with astonish- 
ment the recent declaration of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
that the Government were not pledged 
to deal with the question, for on the 
2nd of March last the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself promised that the Govern- 
ment would deal with the Game Laws so 
far as they related to Scotland. Perhaps 
he might be permitted for a moment to 
refer to the report of Hansard. The 
words which the right hon. Gentleman 
used were these— 

‘*Mr. Bruce said, that he had an appeal to 
make to the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Loch) upon 
the subject of this measure. At the close of last 
Session, the Government had undertaken to deal 
with the difficult question of the Game Laws of 
Scotland ; but although the Bill was in a forward 
state, it was not yet in a condition to be laid before 
the House. He had therefore to request the hon. 
Momber to be kind enough to postpone the second 
reading of his Bill until that of the Government 
had been laid beforethe House. He would under- 
take, on the part of the Government, that the hon. 
Member would lose nothing by consenting to this 
proposition.” —[3 Hansard, excix. 1111.] 

Now, he thought that no words could 
convey more distinctly than those a 
pledge on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to discuss the question fully. 
Such a question could only be efficiently 
dealt with by the Government, and it 
was with that feeling that he had post- 
poned his own Bill on the subject until 
the House could have an opportunity of 
discussing the Government measure. He 
would not go into the merits of the Game 
Laws, but he should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill as a protest against 
the existing state of things. He was 
not in favour of the total abolition of the 


Game Laws, for he thought that the 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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adoption of such a course would be g 
great mistake, as it would place the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
a position of considerable difficulty, and 
open the door to trespassing and poach- 
ing of all kinds. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE said, he 
sharedin the regret which had been ex. 
pressed that an opportunity had not been 
afforded to the House of discussing the 
whole question upon the Government 
Bill ; but he felt sure that no Member of 
the House would be disposed upon con- 
sideration to attribute blame to the Go- 
vernment in connection with the matter, 
The time and energy of the Government 
and of the House had been taxed to the 
utmost by the great and important mea- 
sures which had occupied their attention 
this Session up to the present period, and 
it was utterly impossible that the Game 
Bill promised by the Government should 
have been proceeded with. The Govern- 
ment Bill only proposed to deal with the 
Game Laws as a question between land- 
lord and tenant. The measure assumed, 
like the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Loch), that the outside 
world—those who were neither proprie- 
tors nor tenants of land—were in future, 
as they had been in the past, to be ex- 
cluded from trespassing upon private 
property. It might be that the Trespass 
or Poaching Acts directed against those 
who were described by the hon. Member 
for South Suffolk (Mr. C. 8. Read) as idle, 
dissolute, lawless vagabonds, were too 
severe in their provisions; but, if so, the 
Government Bill did not deal with the 
matter at all, but left it altogether un- 
touched for anyone to take up who chose 
to do so. With regard to the present 
measure, he wished to know whether it 
was presented to the House as a Bill 
founded upon a principle sound in itself, 
which ought to be carried out to its legi- 
timate conclusions, or whether it was put 
forward as a piece of exceptional legis- 
lation, to meet an exceptional case or 
emergency? If it were put forward as 4 
measure founded upon a sound general 
principle, intended to be carried out to 
its legitimate results, he would like to 
know what that principle was. He could 
find no information on that point within 
the four corners of the Bill itself or in 
the speeches which had been madein sup- 
port of it; other than this—that it was 
not legitimate to allow property to be 
used in any manner which would di- 
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minish the amount of its available pro- 
duce, and that any use of it which would 
be injurious to the community by di- 
minishing the produce—I suppose of 
food or clothing—ought to be prevented 
by legislative enactment. If that prin- 
ciple were maintained as sound, and as 
the foundation of legislation, then, as 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) 
had unanswerably suggested, it would 
be sufficient to put down parks, shrub- 
beries, gardens, and ornamental pleasure 

unds that were too large for the 
reasonable accommodation of the occu- 
pants. Indeed there was nothing in the 
principle which would limit its applica- 
tion to land, for it would apply to any- 
thing, the use of which was not such as 
would produce the greatest amount of 
material return to the community. It 
would apply to money and certainly to 
houses, for there ought to be no houses 
too large for the occupiers while there 
were multitudes unhoused. Then people 
ought not to employ their money in 
show, ostentation, extravagance, or 


luxury of any kind, while others were 
going about destitute of the means of 
comfortable livelihood. In short, the 
ang a would introduce sumptuary 


ws, and establish the doctrine that it 
was not legitimate to squander money 
in any way while there was so many 
poor who were without bread, without 
clothing, and without comfortable roofs 
to shelter them. But would that prin- 
ciple commend itself to the opinion of 
the House? Would they sanction such 
a legislative interference with the rights 
of property, compelling people by statute 
to use their property in a certain way 
which would be better for the general 
public than for their own purposes? It 
was a right principle of pokitical eco- 
nony to allow the proprietors, within 
certain limits indeed, to deal with their 
property in the manner which to them 
should seem best, and not to inter- 
fere with the use which they might 
make of it because it might be de- 
monstrated that a more profitable use 
was possible. The question of principle 
therefore could not be defended, and this 
Bill must be supported on the ground 
that it was an exceptional piece of legis- 
lation, dealing with an exceptional case 
or an emergency of some kind or other. 
It had been said by one hon. Member 

iscount Royston) that such an inter- 
erence as this Bill proposed would be 
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resisted on the ground that proprietors 
were entitled to do what they liked with 
their own property. The answer had 
been made that game was not property. 
He wasrather disposed to agree with that 
view, for it was impossible to make pro- 
perty of wild animals which would change 
their owners whenever they crossed 
the boundary line between two estates. 
But that was no answer to the objection 
which was founded on a just principle 
of political economy. It was not the 
property in game, but the property in 
land which was in question. The right 
of property in land led to this—that the 
proprietor was entitled to exclude from 
his land for any purposes of profit, plea- 
sure, or amusement, all those who had 
not his permission to go upon it, whether 
that permission was given gratuitously, 
or under a contract. This was the com- 
mon law of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and it was this right of property 
which would be interfered with by this 
Bill. But how would this Bill interfere 
with that right? Suppose a man had 
bought an estate for the legitimate pur- 
pose of having healthful recreation in 
the pursuit of game, and had notenant at 
all—he took that case in order to disem- 
barrass the question of any considera- 
tions with respect to tenancy. What the 
Bill proposed was that the land owned by 
the man and occupied by himself should 
be thrown open to any of that class de- 
scribed, I suppose accurately, as idle, 
dissolute, lawless vagabonds—who chose 
to go upon it for the purpose of destroy- 
ing any game they might find there. It 
was said that that was not interfering 
with the rights of property, because there 
was no property in wild animals; but 
the estate would be thrown open to those 
people, who might damage it as much as 
they pleased provided they could show 
that they were in pursuit of game. The 
only way of restraining such people 
would be by an ordinary action at law, 
but he was sure that the House would 
agree with him in considering that a very 
idle process against these idle, dissolute, 
lawless vagabonds. The Trespass and 
Poaching its might be too severe in 
their present form; but at all events 
they ought to be left in such a state 
as to protect the established and re- 
cognized rights of property against 
such depredations The Bill declared 
that the present laws which it proposed 
to repeal were injurious to the cultivators 
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of the soil; but if the Bill passed, there 
could be very little doubt that the free- 
dom which it would give to these idle, 
dissolute, lawless vagabonds would also 
be very injurious to the cultivators of 
the soil. It was said that if it passed, 
poaching would cease, and there would 
be a marked diminution of crime. Cer- 
tainly, one way of putting an end to 
poaching was by repealing the laws 
which existed upon the subject, for 
where there was no law there could be 
no transgression; but the same argu- 
ment might be used in favour of putting 
an end to property by abolishing the 
laws which protected it. Where there 
was no game there could be no poach- 
ers; where there was no property there 
could be no thieves. But that was not 
a very satisfactory way of getting rid 
of crime, and of such nuisances as were 
referred to in this Bill. With regard to 
the case of the tenants, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had said that the Game Laws were in 
such a muddle that it was most desirable 
to get rid of them, and that if there was 
any Game Law at all, it should be so 
clear that anyone could understand it. 
Now, he rather thought the ‘‘ muddle” 
was not so much in the law as in his 
hon. Friend’s view of it. The Game 
Law was simply the law of property. 
He regarded it, from this point of view 
—The tenant-farmer was a party on the 
land by contract with the proprietor ; 
and he had no right to be there at all 
except under the contract which made 
him the tenant. Now, the contract was 
generally made with him for agricultural 
purposes, and if the game on the farm 
were reserved by the landlord, what 
question could there be between the 
landlord and tenant? There would be 
the question of rent, and nothing more. 
Of course, if the game were reserved 
by the landlord, the rent was less than 
it would be if the game were not re- 
served, and was Parliament to interfere 
in order to prescribe the rent at which 
lands should be let? If the tenant paid 
more for his farm than under the cir- 
cumstances it was really worth it was 
his own fault. The Legislature could 
not protect him in that matter. He must 
trust to his own sagacity and to his own 
power of making a contract which would 
be satisfactory to him. But this Bill 
went the length of proposing to inter- 
fere with the contract—and to say that 


The Lord Advocate 
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a contract, when made between landlord 
and tenant with respect to game, should 
not be legally binding. Parliament 
might as well at once lower the tenant’s 
rent. Suppose a proprietor, instead of 
letting his land for agricultural uses, re. 
tained it for that purpose, but let the 
game, how would they deal with him? 
Could it be said that he should be at 
liberty to shoot the game because they 
were eating his crops—on the ground 
that his killing them would benefit the 
State by increasing the quantity of food, 
The contract was precisely the same in 
the two cases. He ventured to think 
that the tenant-farmers could everywhere 
be left to take care of themselves in this 
matter; for, so far from their being op- 
pressed, heart-broken, and half-starved 
men, they were a well-to-do class, keenly 
alive to business, and were well able to 
make their calculations. The demand for 
farms was far greater than the supply. 
That would not be the case if the busi- 
ness were not profitable. Farmers were 
anxious to secure the land whenever it 
was in the market. No doubt, the 
tenant-farmer made his bargain upon 
the implied understanding that there 
would be a reasonable exercise of the 
right reserved. There might be indivi- 
dual cases of disappointment; and, in 
reference to those matters, the Govern- 
ment Bill would provide a remedy. In 
short, the Government Bill proposed to 
give a remedy in cases of real hardship 
from the unreasonable and immoderate 
preservation of game to the positive de- 
triment of the tenant. On both sides of 
the House there had been some criticism 
of that provision which enabled a tenant 
to make only one claim for damages 
from game in the year, and that must 
be made before the term of Martinmas 
which occurred in November. It was 
said by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) that there 
was great injustice in this, for the tenant 
would not then be able to claim for 
damage which had not then been sus- 
tained. His hon. Friend seemed to for- 
get that from Martinmas to Martinmas 
included the whole year, and, therefore, 
damage to green crops might be claimed 
as well as to grain crops. This was 4 
mere matter of detail; but he must say 
that he had been considerably impressed 
with the observations which had been 
made to the effect that it would be more 
convenient to allow the tenant-farmer 0 
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make a claim for the damage done to 
the farm twice during the year, for the 
simple reason that it would enable him 
to make it immediately after the damage 
was sustained, while the crops were still 
in the ground, and in such a condition 
that the exact measure of the damage 
might be ascertained, instead of having 
to wait until long afterwards, when it 
night be more difficult to ascertain its 
exact amount. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in reply, said, 
that the arguments which had been ad- 
yanced in the course of the discussion 
had been both various and numerous. 
He might say that some hon. Members 
who had supported the Bill in argument 
were not going to support it by theirvotes, 
while others who were going to support 
it by their votes had not supported it in 

ent. He must say that the speech 

of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate appeared to have been 
prepared and intended to have been 
delivered when the Irish Land Bill was 
before the House. He had no doubt 
that if it had been delivered then it 
would have been hailed with still more 
rapturous cheers from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The Lord Advocate had at- 
tempted to overwhelm the question with 
a number of legal subtleties which he 
almost wondered he should have ad- 
dressed to that House. The learned 
Gentleman misrepresented the principle 
of the Bill now before them. He said 
the principle of this Bill was that no- 
thing should be done with the land that 
was not intended to bring about the 
most economical results—the production 
of the greatest amount of food or of 
dothing. He (Mr. Taylor) had laid 
down no such principle. The principle 
that he laid down was that property was 
the creature of law, and that it must be 
regulated so as to produce the greatest 
amount of public good. He was a 
humble disciple of the school of Mill, 
whom no man went further in his 
recognition of the necessity of modifying 
the rights of landowners, and yet he 
would compel a considerable amount of 
land to be left wild, or in common, for 
the artistic or intellectual improvement 
of the people. He (Mr. Taylor) thought 
that the advocates of the abolition of 
the Game Laws had every reason to be 
satisfied with the general course and 
tenour of the discussion which had taken 
Place. He felt himself a strong convic- 
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tion that if he did not carry the second 
reading of this Bill, at any rate the so- 
lution of this question was nearer bysome 
years than it appeared to be a year ago. 
He felt a strong conviction also that he 
had hit upon the real solution of the 
difficulty of the question, and if he might 
venture to say so, that he had chosen 
the right time for bringing it forward. 
There were three or four conclusions to 
which the House might be said to have 
practically arrived. In the first place, it 
was practically acknowledged that the 
sole object of the Game Laws was to 
provide the amusement of sport for the 
wealthy classes. He must say he wished 
our country gentlemen could on the 
question of their diversions be brought 
more into harmony with our favourite 
poet Cowper, when he exclaimed— 
‘‘ Detested sport ! 

That owes its pleasure to another’s pain.” 
Another conclusion which seemed to be 
arrived at was, that an enormous amount 
of damage was done to the country by 
the over preservation of game; that was 
a conclusion which was accepted on all 
sides. Ata recent meeting of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, it was stated 
that if there were no game the landed 
gentry would have no inducement to 
spend their time among their tenantry. 
But though he believed that farmers 
and country people desired thepermanent 
residence of their landlords among them, 
yet he believed they would rather forego 
that blessing than give up the privileges 
and rights which were due from the 
land to every human being in these 
islands. Another conclusion was, the 
enormous amount of crime which was 
caused by this law, and the prodigious 
number of convictions which took place 
under it every year. Of that fact the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Sturt) 
said that it ‘‘ made him uneasy, and was 
a disgrace to a civilized country.” In 
the same amusing speech the hon. Mem- 
ber somewhat inconsistently remarked 
that in convicting poachers they were 
but convicting thieves. Now, it was all 
very well to speak of poachers as thieves 
and vagabonds; but he appealed to the 
common sense of every man in the 
House whether there was not a distinct 
difference between a man who took a 
hare, and a man who took money out of 
your pocket. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk said he agreed with him 


(Mr. Taylor) as to some of the evils 
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caused by the Game Laws; but the next 
moment he went off on another tack, and 
argued against the Bill, because he said 
it was not John Hodge any longer who 
caught a hare to support his starving 
family, but a vagabond from some neigh- 
bouring town. Well, that was his (Mr. 
Taylor’s) case—that if you hang up 
either silver spoons or pheasants on a 
hedge you would attract the idle vaga- 
bonds of the neighbourhood to the spot 
to get them. Another conclusion was, 
that these laws could not remain as they 
are, but that they must be dealt with in 
some way or other. Everybody acknow- 
ledged the evil of the Game Laws, and 
every Session half-a-dozen Bills were 
brought forward to remedy them. The 
immediate introducers of those Bills were 
anxious about them; but no one else 
believed in them. The hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. 0. 8. Read) said 
lately, at the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture—‘‘ The law as it stood was totally 
ineffectual to prevent a flagrant amount 
of injustice.” And again, though he 
extremely regretted the necessity for 
legislative interference with regard to 
the Game Laws, he felt that tenants 
were driven to ask for something of that 
kind, because—he did not wish to use 
strong language, but he could not help 
doing so—because of the rascality of a 
few owners of land, who would persist 
in the over-preservation of ground game. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary observed—and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) accepted the state- 
ment—that the only real solution of this 
question was to make game property. 
He (Mr. Taylor) trusted that no Govern- 
ment would ever attempt to get that done. 
The idea of making game property, em- 
ploying a whole army of police, and a 
standing army to protect it, and filling 
their gaols no longer with poachers but 
with felons, was really too ludicrous to 
be entertained. The hon. Member, whose 
observations were continually interrupted 
by cries for a Division, proceeded to 
comment upon the proceedings of the 
Government in respect of this question, 
and especially in regard to the Act of 
1862, which had been referred to in the 
course of the debates as a success. Well, 
he did not deny that it was a success— 
but in whose interests, and from whose 
point of view? In the interests of game 
preserving, and from the point of view 
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of the game preserver. It had not j. 
minished the head of game. It had 
not, therefore, of course, diminished the 
Gmage to the farmers’ crops. Wherein, 
then, had consisted its success? It had 
added nearly 1,000 convictions a year 
to the already bloated record of the 
previous Game Laws. It was right that 
the country should understand that the 
success attained had consisted in the ruin 
of certain other thousands of English 
homes, and in saddling the rates with 
the cost of police gamekeepers, the main- 
tenance of poachers in prison, and of 
their families in the Union-house. Ho 
did not see the hon. Member for ‘Dorset. 
shire (Mr. Sturt) in his place, and he 
was sorry for it, because he should haye 
been glad to express to him his gratitude 
for a he said when the Bill was last 
under discussion. There could be no- 
thing more calculated to show the coun- 
try what the Game Laws really were, 
and what were the evils attending game 

reserving, than the speech of that hon, 

entleman. He knew it was supposed 
that the hon. Member defended the 
Game Laws, and made a somewhat vio- 
lent attack upon him (Mr. Taylor). Now, 
he must say he did not at all take that 
view of the matter. It was an entire 
mistake. The whole of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech was nothing but a subtle, 
humorous, and powerful attack on the 
game-preserving interest, and on the 
Game Laws. He said that he would 
give game preservers some advice, which 
they would be more likely to take from 
him than from him (Mr. Taylor). He 
was sorry to say that was too true, and 
he thanked him sincerely for coming to 
his rescue ; but the principal part of his 
speech was composed of elaborate pic- 
tures of two kinds of game preservers ; 
the one belonging to the best, the other 
to the worst kind of preservers. He 
himself sat for his picture of the best 
ideal game preserver, and he (Mr. Taylor) 
could sincerely say that he believed he 
well deserved that title. Now, what was 
that picture? Why, he told them that 
he would have nothing to do with ground 
game, but reared many thousand phea- 
sants per annum, and turned the whole 
of the neighbouring population into 
gamekeepers. The hon. Gentleman was 
far too sensible a man to think for a 
moment that this country, or even this 
House, would recognize such an ideal 
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formed the whole rural population into 

ekeepers to maintain the amuse- 
ments of the wealthy. He might ask 
what the farmers of the neighbourhood 
thought of this cloud of 4,000 pheasants? 
The hon. Gentleman remarked that he 
treated his people like Christians, and 
they naturally became his gamekeepers. 
But the connection between Christianity 
and game preserving was sufficiently re- 
mote to prove that the hon. Gentleman 
meant that for a joke. But what he 
thought of the other kind of game pre- 
server was manifest enough by the ad- 
yice which he gave them. He said— 
“T advise you to treat your people with 
common decency, house them like 
Christians, behave to them as if they 
were human beings, kill off your rab- 
bits, cut down your hares to the smallest 
amount; do all this, and, above all, do 
not let your shooting for a few paltry, 
dirty sovereigns, to strangers.” Wh 
did the hon. Member give that advice ? 
—was it because it was needed or not 
needed? It was because that it was 
needed, and he (Mr. Taylor) said that it 
was a perfect justification for his Bill ; 
for supposing that the good advice was 
taken by one-half, or three-fourths, or 
nine-tenths of this class of preservers— 
as the hon. Member well knew that it 
would not be—the protection of law 
would still be required against—to use 
the language of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Read)—“ the ras- 
cality of a few owners of land who would 
persist in the over-preservation of ground 
game.” Laws were made not for those 
whom conscience made to act justly 
without coercion, but precisely for the 
minority, whom nothing but law could 
restrain. That was how he understood 
the speech of the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire, and he again thanked him for 
itt But if the hon. Member persisted 
in declaring that it was intended to up- 
hold the Game Laws, and to oppose his 
Bill, then he ventured to tell the hon. 
Member that every word which had been 
uttered in these debates had tended— 
the hon. Member would not object to the 
words—‘‘ to deny his statements, to re- 
fute his arguments, to annihilate his 
doctrines, and, in fine, to shut him up 
iltogether.”” 


Previous Question put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 59; Noes 
M47; Majority 88. | 
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REPEAL,—LEAVE, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th May], ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal the Contagious Diseases Acts 1866 
—1869.”—(Mr. William Fowler.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CRAUFURD rose, and said: 
Mr. Speaker, I see Strangers present. 


Then Strangers were ordered to with- 
draw. 


The following is believed to be an 
accurate representation of the several 
Members who addressed the House on 
the Motion, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained :— 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) may be 
unaware of the fact that in the present 
Session of Parliament some 700 or 800 
Petitions, signed by nearly 500,000 per- 
sons, have been presented to this House, 
asking for a repeal of the Acts which 
are now under discussion. By the course 
which he is now taking he is not only 
acting contrary to the wishes of the vast 
majority of the House, but he is also 
preventing the country from knowing 
what takes place here upon a subject 
in which it has expressed the deepest 
interest. Some tell me that this wide- 
spread opposition to these Acts arises 
from ignorance. I believe it springs 
from knowledge, because the more tho- 
roughly I have understood these Acts 
myself, the more I find myself opposed 
to them. But if this earnest opposition 
of the people does arise from ignorance, 
where does the fault lie? Look at the 
stealthy way in which they have passed 
this House. They have been brought 
forward either late at night or late in 
the Session, and every effort has been 
made to stifle discussion. So far asI 
can discover from Hansard, only two 
short speeches were made during the 
passage of these Acts—one by the right 
hon. Rigileaman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley); one by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton). Both 
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attacked this legislation in the bitterest 
terms of condemnation; no case was made 
out for the Acts; and it is an unprece- 
dented thing that so serious an innova- 
tion should have taken place without 
any speaking whatever but that which 
was in direct opposition. Let us look 
now at what occurred in the Lords. The 
defenders of the other Chamber — and 
they are not becoming more numerous 
—always maintain that it is necessary 
as a check to rash legislation. When 
the character of that House comes to be 
discussed in the future, it will not be 
forgotten that it passed these odious 
Acts entirely without debate. The Press 
joined this great conspiracy of silence. 
That institution to which we are so much 
indebted, which criticizes with so much 
advantage the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment—one of whose noblest functions it 
is to guard the country from unjust legis- 
lation, on this remarkable occasion aban- 
doned those functions, and up to this 
hour there are great London newspapers 
which have opened their columns freely 
to the supporters of these Acts, and 
which reject answers from the most com- 
petent persons. Before the passing of 
these Acts there was no inquiry, I mean, 
of course, no real, no impartial inquiry. 
There were Committees of Investigation 
to which I shall, for a moment, refer. 
There was a Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat last year. I be- 
lieve I am correct when I say that every. 
witness examined by that Committee was 
in the pay and employment of the Go- 
vernment. There was a Committee of 
the Lords which sat in 1868. This Com- 
mittee seems to me to have been the 
creature and the tool of an outside As- 
sociation, an Association for extending 
these Acts to the whole country. This 
Association is said to number among its 
members Peers and Prelates, Members 
of the House of Commons, and clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and yet 
it bears a fraudulent name, and dares 
not adopt a title which shall exhibit its 
real objects. It calls itself an Associa- 
tion for extending these Acts to the civil 
population of the whole kingdom, when 
its real object is to extend them to the 
female population of the kingdom. Be- 
tween these two adjectives, civil and 
female, there is as broad a distinction 
as between any two words in the English 
language. Then there was a Committee 
which sat in 1865, presided over by the 
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eminent surgeon Mr. Skey. Before that 
Committee there were examined some 
scores of doctors, men connected with 
the Army and Navy, men belonging to 
the police. I admit that doctors are ac. 
quainted with disease, that men ¢op. 
nected with the Army and Navy know 
something of naval and military matters, 
and that the police have their special 
instincts; but when Parliament, in ap 
important matter of legislation, submits 
to be guided by a congregation of pro- 
fessional men, it is liable to make sty. 
pendous blunders, and two or three 
years will not pass over without our 
finding that we have made such a blunder 
in this instance. The Association for ex- 
tending these Acts has been doing all 
in its power to deceive the public, not 
intentionally, of course. They have a 
zeal in what to Englishmen is a ney, 
but not an exalted, faith; and zealots 
have very little mental control. They 
have been endeavouring, by the grossest 
exaggerations, to frighten the public 
into accepting this legislation. I am 
supported in this view by the most emi- 
nent authorities. Dr. Skey says— 

“The public mind is alarmed; it has been 
coloured too highly. The disease is by no means 
so common or so universal; and I have had an 
opportunity to-day of communicating with several 
leading members of the profession at the College of 
Surgeons, and we are all of the same opinion—that 
the evil is not by any means so large as has been 
represented. I think if you took the impression 
of any individual on reading the reports of the 
Association for extending the Acts, you would 
infer an extent of syphilis in society far beyond 
the truth—very decidedly beyond the truth. It 
is not so common ; it is not so severe,” 
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I quote next from Professor Syme, of 
Edinburgh. He says— 


‘“‘It is now fully ascertained that the poison of 
the present day, though arising from similar local 
sores, does not give rise to the dreadful conse- 
quences which have been mentioned. The case 
may be tedious, and skin, throat, or periosteum 
may be slightly affected, but none of the serious 
effects that used to be so much dreaded ever ap- 
pear, and even the trivial ones just noticed com- 
paratively seldom present themselves. We, there- 
fore, conclude either that the violence of the 
poison is worn out, or that the effects formerly 
attributed to it depended on treatment.” 


I shall give one extract from Mr. Ac- 
ton, a great supporter of this legis- 
lation. Mr. Acton is probably the most 
illogical man who ever put pen to paper, 
but he is a gentleman of character, and 
therefore his statements will be accepted. 
He says—‘ Mild results now form the 
penalty of frailty.” He further says— 
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“Notwithstanding their excesses and exposure 
to many causes of disease, the health of prosti- 
tutes resists all attacks better than that of the 
ordinary run of women who have children and 
Jad orderly lives.” 

We are told that these Acts are required 
in the interest of innocent wives and 
children. This seems to me like asking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to spend 
the people’s money in order that British 
husbands may commit adultery with im- 
punity. I could give the highest autho- 
tities to prove that inherited disease, 
even among the lowest and least pro- 
tected class of the London poor, is small. 
We are told that this disease descends 
fom generation to generation. Sir 
William Jenner says he never knew a 
case. go beyond one generation. Dr. 
Arthur Farre says— 
“The conclusion that I came to, after many 
’ experience, was that syphilis in infants was 
one of the most easily-cured complaints that could 
be met with, provided the treatment was com- 
menced sufficiently carly, in which case the cure 
was as certain as of any complaint that could be 
named.” 


Mr. Erasmus Wilson says— 


“I look upon syphilitic diseases as so manage- 
ablea complaint, in comparison with other diseases 
of the skin, that it is always a source of plea- 
sure to me when I have to deal with syphilitic 
disease,” 
Ifour alarmists were sincere they would 
be irresistibly driven to the conclusion 
that the Contagious Diseases Acts should 
apply to the civil, and not merely to the 
female population. The truth is—and 
everyone knows it who has investigated 
this question—that during each succeed- 
ing decade these diseases have become 

ilder and prevail less extensively. Is 
there anyone in this House who will 
stand up and say that the people of this 
country are less healthy than people 
living in those countries where this hate- 
ful institution has so long existed? The 
broad facts of our national life contra- 
dict the supposition. Look at our in- 
dustry and commerce; they exhibit an 
ergy unequalled in the world. We 
have covered not only our own land, 
but every other land with public works. 
In time of war, if we have met with 
difficulty or disaster, it has not arisen 
from the physical weakness of the sol- 
dier, but from the mental weakness of 
commanders. When this question was 
last debated, the hon. Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) gave us a great many figures, 
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and brought Dr. Balfour, of the War 
Office, to his aid. Dr. Balfour is a very 
accessible gentleman, and I, too, have 
had the advantage of an interview with 
him. I will state the broad facts of this 
case, and they have the support of his 
authority. From 1860 to 1865, a period 
during which these Acts were not in 
force, there was a remarkable decrease 
of disease at the military stations. From 
1865 to 1868, when the Acts were gene- 
rally in force, there was no diminution 
of disease. The figures for the year 
1869 have not been given to the public; 
but the hon. Member for the University 
of Edinburgh obtained them from the 
War Office, and made use of them in 
his speech. Dr. Balfour considers that 
they show some favourable results from 
the Acts. I will state, on his authority, 
what those results are. In some of the 
stations where the Acts are in force there 
is a considerable diminution of disease 
in the year 1869; but in some of the 
stations where the Acts are not in force 
there has been a considerable diminu- 
tion. The difference is this—that in 
scarcely any of the stations, under the 
Acts, has there been any falling back ; 
but, in some of the stations, not under 
the Acts, there has been a falling back. 
The comparison is here made between 
stations where there is ample hospital 
accommodation, and stations where there 
is none. What we contend for is—that 
if in the stations, not under the Acts, 
there were hospital accommodation where 
persons could voluntarily resort for treat- 
ment, the comparison might show that 
these Acts were worthless in a sanitary 
point of view. I shall be told that the 
voluntary system was tried, and that the 
desired results were not obtained; but 
it must be remembered that no results 
are claimed even for the compulsory sys- 
tem until the year 1869. The greatest 
hospital created by these Acts is the 
Albert Hospital, of Devonport. Mr. 
Wolferstan was the house surgeon for 
five years ending December, 1869. He 
is a gentleman of character and ability, 
and he kept the most elaborate accounts 
of the women who entered and re-entered 
that hospital. I shall give to the House 
some information with which he has 
furnished me. In 1867, the number of 
admissions for each woman was 1°21; 
in 1868, 1°71; in 1869, 2°07. These 
figures show that in each succeeding 
year, under the operation of these Acts, 
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the women are more frequently diseased. 
The supporters of these Acts are bound 
to admit that inference, or to assent to 
another view of the case, which is sug- 
gested by the mode in which they ob- 
tain the Government money. The hos- 
pital receives from the Government £30 
a year for every bed which is occupied, 
and £9 a year for every bed which is 
empty. Are the women then more fre- 
quently diseased, or, deprived of every 
civil right, are they forced into the hos- 
pital to satisfy the greed of its managers? 
Or, again, is this strange result obtained 
from the fact that the police surgeon is 
a man who, having been 20 years in the 
Navy, has never before handled a spe- 
culum in his life, and is, therefore, en- 
tirely ignorant of the duties to which he 
has been appointed? The hon. Member 
for the University of Edinburgh said 
that this compulsory system had changed 
the character of disease, and that the 
Government women were cured in very 
much less time than those who, in other 
places, resort to voluntary hospitals. Is 
he not aware of the fact that in other 
places there is very limited accommoda- 
tion, and that, therefore, only the worst 
cases are taken, whilst the registered 
women are forced into hospital, some 
diseased, some suspected of disease, 
and some not diseased at all. I again 
quote some remarkable figures from Mr. 
Wolferstan. From September, 1867, to 
December, 1869, 566 women were libe- 
rated at the Albert Hospital, Devonport, 
after a detention varying between 1 day 
and 10. The details are as follow :— 
Two women were liberated after 1 day’s 
detention, 12 after 2, 17 after 3, 28 after 
4, 46 after 5, 101 after 6, 97 after 7, 64 
after 8, 108 after 9, and 91 after 10. 
Have these women been unjustly im- 
prisoned, or does medical science attain 
more rapid results in these prison-hos- 
= than elsewhere? In a vain search 
or a defence of this legislation we have 
been told that it effects a great pecu- 
niary saving. In the Plymouth district, 
the loss, in time, of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, for the year 1868, was 120 men. 
If we reckon these at £60 per head, we 
get a sum of £7,200; but the annual 
cost of the hospital, the police surgeon, 
the spies, including, of course, interest 
of money invested, amounts to a larger 
sum. But I am not going to argue this 
case only on the level on which it has 
been placed by the sanitary reformers of 
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this House. Human beings have some 
feelings, some rights too sacred to be 
subordinated to these boasted sani 
results. A voice is heard from the coun. 
try — a voice which is growing louder 
every day — asking for a restoration of 
those safeguards to personal securi 
which have been handed down to us 
from generation to generation, and which, 
until now, no Government, either Liberal 
or Tory, has ventured to invade. The 
demand is made that though vice may 
be difficult to diminish, and impossible 
to repress, the State shall not become a 
partner in it; and, further, that what. 
ever law shall be directed against the 
propagation of this disease shall be an 
equal law, and not have init the cruelty 
and the cowardice of attacking the weak 
and letting the strong escape. How are 
these boasted results obtained? By 
what process does this law work? You 
begin by letting loose spies upon a town, 
There is no street nor square, no precinet 
of the town, be it field or garden, over 
which the eyes of these men do not 
range. They resort to the basest means 
to entrap their victims. They are not 
instructed to dog the steps of men and 
women—only of women; and not of all 
women. Their attention is specially 
given to the poorer and more defenceless 
class. Milliners, shop girls, women in 
domestic service—those classes which 
more commonly furnish the victims to 
men’s lust, these are they who are placed 
in peril, and whose steps are tracked day 
and night by the creatures of this law. 
The House is aware that the Act pro- 
fesses to be directed against common 
prostitutes. The Act, however, contains 
no definition of this term. I believe 
there is a definition in the Police Act. 
The term there implies women who are 
seen soliciting in the street. The opera- 
tions of those who carry out the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts are limited by no 
such definition. Poor men’s houses are 
entered, women suspected of inconti- 
nence, but who are in no sense common 
prostitutes, are forced into this vile 
slavery. I was recently asked by a man 
of position in London whether I thought 
poor women were as sensitive on these 
matters as women of a higher class. 
Sir, until that hour I never felt so much 
sympathy with the efforts of working 
men to obtain direct representation in 
this House. Here is a law passed by 
Peers and Prelates in one Chamber, and 
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an assembly of rich men in another, | the House aware that great moral results 
the whole burden of which is directed spring from this system? The first Act 


inst the poor women of the country. | did not 


It is the most indefensible piece of class 
legislation of which I have any know- 
ledge. Howare these Acts carried out ? 
Their victims are not brought into Court 
and fairly judged. ‘There is a provision 
bywhich they can be made to sign what is 
called a voluntary submission. Women 
frightened by the police are induced to 
sign their names or put their crosses to 
apaper of the meaning of which they 
now nothing. Every kind of cajolery 
and fraud are resorted to to obtain the 
signatures of ignorant and defenceless 
women. When once they have com- 
mitted themselves they are subjected to 
forced examinations every fortnight, and 
have upon them a brand which makes a 
return to decent life almost impossible. 
Isay their signatures are obtained by 
fraud, and if I am not misinformed, the 
War Office itself is a party to that fraud. 
Among the regulations issued by the 
War Office, on the 1st December, 1869, 
is the following :— 

“Should any woman object to sign, she is to 
be informed of the penal consequences attending 
such refusal, and the advantages of a voluntary 
submission are to be pointed out to her.” 

Now, Sir, there are no penal conse- 
quences attending such refusal. A 
woman who refuses to sign can only 
be summoned before the Bench, where 
she has the opportunity of showing that 
she is not a common prostitute. en, 
fir, we have the examining house, I 
will not undertake to describe that dis- 
graceful institution, but will leave it to 
the imagination of those who now hear 
me. I will simply say that women who 
are young, women who are not young, 
those who are hardened in vice and 
those who are barely past its threshold, 
are driven up to this examining house, 
herded like cattle in a pen, waiting for 
the ordeal which a Parliament, repre- 
senting only men, has prepared for their 
victims. There is a clause in the Act of 
1869, I believe it is the 3rd clause, 
which exhibits in the extremest way the 
injustice and indecency of this system. 
Iyill refrain from any further reference 
toit, and I am glad to be told that the 
authors of the Act are themselves 


ashamed of it, and would be more at 
case if it had no existence. After having 
ken of the sanitary, let me refer to 
¢ moral results of this legislation. 


Is 


| results. 


pretend even to aim at moral 
It was only when the Members 
for Oxfordshire and the Tower Hamlets 
assailed the Act that the flimsy veil of 
morality, as it was called by the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, was thrown over 
it. From what part of the system do 
these moral results flow? Do they come 
from the examining house? Are they 
assisted by the operations of the police 
surgeon? The Blue Books-teem with 
evidence to show that when the soldiers 
were subjected to this ordeal the morale 
of the Army was lowered, and it was 
discontinued because both soldiers and 
surgeons revolted at it. The moral 
results are said to come from the hospital. 
We are told that by forcing women there 
an opportunity is afforded of teaching 
them religion and of applying to them 
the chaplain. I see before me my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Miall); he has had something to say in 
his time about the State-teaching of 
religion. What will he say of this new 
phase which it has taken? How will he 
regard a plan for forcing people into 
hospitals, in order that they may be 
taught religion? Let me ask upon what 
principle all this proceeds? Ifit be right 
to drag women into hospitals in order to 
administer the chaplain to them, might 
it not be right to confer a similar benefit 
on other portions of the community, not 
excepting even some of those who have 
helped to pass these Acts? Let me dis- 
cuss now, for a moment, the statements 
so repeatedly made, that by the operation 
of these Acts women are often reclaimed 
and restored to a respectable life. These 
statements are entirely unfounded. We 
are told that there were 1,755 prostitutes 
in Devonport and Plymouth, and that 
they have been reduced to less than one- 
half. Mr. Frederick Wreford, chief 
superintendent of police at Plymouth, 
denies the whole of this statement. Mr. 
Lynn, the superintendent of the Devon- 
port police force, says he does not know 
of one case of reclamation through the 
operation of the Acts. Mr. Norman, the 
secretary to the Albert Hospital, Devon- 
port, says— 

“T think there are no grounds whatever for 
thinking that the total number of prostitutes is 
lessened,” 

Mr. Wolferstan states that, during the 
18 months ending March, 1865, when 
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the voluntary system existed, 28 per 
cent of the women admitted into hos- 
pital were reclaimed, while, during 
the period from April, 1865, to De- 
cember, 1869—when the Acts were in 
force—only 13 per cent of the women 
were reclaimed. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this result, for anyone who 
knows anything of human nature will 
admit that women who are suffering 
under a sense of injustice from brutal 
treatment and forced detention, are not 
likely to be influenced by those who are 
placed over them. The question is 
asked—‘‘Is prostitution legalized?” Of 
course it is legalized. Until now every- 
thing that has been done by Parliament 
has been with a view of repressing it. 
The law has changed sides on this 
matter. We have entered into partner- 
ship with the brothels. We do the 
sanitary part of the business for them, 
and from all accounts we are not doing 
it amiss. A superintendent of police, 
Mr. Mallalieu, says— 

“Since the passing of the Act, the greater 
cleanliness of the brothels is something very 
remarkable.” 

So long as there are brothels I have no 
objection that they should be clean; but 
I maintain that this result should be 
accomplished on the voluntary principle. 
I protest against the State being em- 
ployed to secure this advantage. We 
are told, too, that ‘‘ valuable information”’ 
is obtained from the heads of these houses 
which is of great service in carrying out 
the Acts. In fact, we have established 
an intimate alliance with these persons, 
and the great Departments of the State 
are in terror lest it should be disturbed. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh spoke of the altered character 
of the unfortunate girls. I understood 
him to say that they were healthier, 
cleaner, better dressed, and more at- 
tractive. It would be a remarkable 
thing indeed, if, when the State brought 
its great resources to bear upon an insti- 
tution like this, it did not render it more 
attractive. Our opponents are disturbed 
when they are told that they have planted 
the French system amongst us. If it be 
not the French system it is something 
very like it. So far as I have been able 
to compare the two, I believe ours to be 
the more brutal. It surrounds its vic- 
tims with fewer safeguards, and subjects 
girls to slavery at a more tender age. 
I believe, the last time this question was 
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discussed, somebody stated that the cer. ' 
tificates were given up. Ifso, the change 
was made to meet the exigencies of the 
debate, for Mr. Cooper, of the Rescue 
Society, told me that he had recently 
been accosted by two girls, at Blackheath, 
who had their certificates. He bought 
one of the certificates, the other he could 
not buy, and the girl said that a may 
came to her every Saturday night and 
paid her rent, and that without that cer. 
tificate he would not come near her, | 
do not know whether it be true or not 
that these certificates are given up; but 
if this system be in any way justifiable 
they ought not to be given up. If the 
Queen’s Government, if the Imperial 
Parliament undergo the unspeakable 
humiliation of allying themselves with 
this system, if the British taxpayer is 
called upon to support it, then, I 
say we are entitled to enjoy the re. 
sults of this expenditure, and both the 
soldier and the civilian should be en- 
abled to distinguish the instrument 
which has been prepared for their use 
from that which would subject them to 
danger. Why is this law applied to 
women only? We are told that it is 
a sanitary law. It is the first time in 
our history that we apply a sanitary law 
not to disease in general, but only to the 
disease of one sex. It is said that you 
cannot catch men. This is equally true 
of women. Although you endanger the 
security of all, you only catch the more 
notorious. There is always a large out- 
lying fringe of clandestine prostitution 
which baffles the efforts of the police. 
The same state of things would be found 
if you assailed men. Instruct your spies 
to track the steps of men. Let them be 
able to tap a man upon the shoulder and 
ask him to sign a voluntary submission. 
If he refuse, let him be summoned be- 
fore the magistrate, give him what you 
give to women, the luxury of being—I 
will not say tried; there is little or no 
trial—but of being condemned in secret, 
and I undertake to say that you will 
have no difficulty in laying your hands 
upon the more notorious class of male 
propagators of disease. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown is not present to-day. I know 
that it is not his habit to be here on 4 
Wednesday. If he had been here | 
should have called his attention to the 
fact that under these Acts women are 
subject to nine months’ confinement, 
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whilst men in precisely the same condi- 
tin go absolutely free. I should like to 
have been able to have asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this legislation 
squared with his sense of justice. The 
hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh said that we had a standing 
Army, of which 90 per cent were celi- 
bates, and that they must be protected. 
This means that a standing Army of men 
requires an accompanying army of women 
uder Government regulation. Let this 
be freely admitted, and I believe that 
sanding armies, the great curse of modern 
times—that institution which inevitably 
leads to war and all its horrors, would 
occupy @ less secure foundation among 
us. The hon. Member told us we were 
sanding in the way of a beneficent dis- 
cveryinscience. The examining house, 
with all its accompaniments, may, in- 
deed, to some minds represent a scientific 
triumph, but what we have here is at 
least no recent discovery; it has existed 
for generations in Continental countries ; 
it has done more to demoralize society 
there than any other institution that can 
benamed, and there is not one tittle of 
evidence to show that this country is less 
healthy than others which have long 
been subject to this ‘‘ beneficent legisla- 
tion.” The hon. Member seems to me 
tobe ignorant of the people for whom 
he has been sent here to legislate. The 
tone of his speech reminded me of an 
answer which was given by a surgeon 
who was examined before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. The surgeon was asked 
whether he thought these Acts might 
safely be extended to the whole country ? 
He said—Yes ; he believed all hypocrisy 
on this subject was now gone, and that 
the people would accept the Acts. These 
gentlemen forgot in their calculations 
one portion of British society not wholly 
without influence. I mean the women 
of this country. These men seem to 
think that the women of England can 
look on and be at peace, while successive 
Governments of England are setting their 
seal upon, and to all appearances con- 
tentedly accepting the perpetual degra- 
dation of their sex. Iam told that these 
Acts are the work of pious and well-in- 
tentionedmen. Idonotdenyit. There 


are men in this House who support this 
legislation for whom I have a great re- 
spect; but let it be remembered that 

ry teaches us no more frequent 
lesson than this—that the most indefen- 
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sible things, the greatest crimes against 
humanity have been committed by pious 
and well-intentioned men. Some of the 
worst things that have ever been done in 
this country, have been done by Liberal 
Governments, because the people do not 
suspect them. It would not have been 
in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who leads the party opposite to have 
placed this law upon the statute book. 
‘Whether this legislation be good or bad, 
the First Minister of the Crown and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War are more responsible for 
it than anyone in this House, because 
they have been influential members of 
every Cabinet which has sanctioned these 
Acts. I should advise the whippers-in 
of the Liberal party to consider the po- 
litical aspects of this business. A party 
is being formed in every town in the 
country which will subordinate all poli- 
tics to the repeal of these Acts. Men 
are saying everywhere, if this be Liberal- 
ism, then henceforth there is no Toryism 
of which we need to be afraid. Leading 
men on the opposite Benches. have had 
their full share in this business ; but, at a 
future election, their agents will not be 
slow to ask who passed the hateful Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts? and the answer 
must necessarily be, they were passed by 
Liberal Governments. Before sitting 
down, let me consider for a moment 
what was the real course which Govern- 
ment ought to have taken to meet the 
evil in question. They should have es- 
tablished voluntary hospitals. I shall 
be told that the voluntary system was 
tried, and did not produce satisfactory 
results. It should have been more fully 
tried, and tried for a longer period. 
During a period of two or three years it 
is evident that the compulsory system 
did not produce the results that were 
anticipated. Then, Sir, the sanitary 
arrangements for the Army and Navy 
should have been improved. I could 
show from the Blue Books that the men 
do not possess the ordinary requirements 
of civilized life, and that they are in 
some respects scandalously neglected. 
The Government should have taken a 
leaf out of the book of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). They should have protected 
the soldiers and sailors from the conse- 
quencesof the unrestricted sale of liquors. 
This they might have thought too arbi- 
trary a proceeding, although it is not 
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considered too arbitrary to subject women 
to the most degrading treatment, and to 
deprive them of every right. The ques- 
tions of employment and of greater faci- 
lity for marriage should have received 
the earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment. In short, through these various 
paths I have no doubt whatever that far 
greater sanitary results are to be ob- 
tained than can ever come from the re- 
volting system which the country all but 
universally condemns. I will sit down 
by saying in one word that I believe it 
is not in the power of Parliament to 
maintain these Acts. There is no place 
in the United Kingdom where a public 
meeting can be called together to defend 
them, and any Government which under- 
takes to support them will render itself 
hateful to the people. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
when he entered the House that day he 
had no intention whatever of taking part 
in the discussion, but having listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright), especially 
to that part of it which related to the 
results of the Albert Hospital at Devon- 
port, he could not remain wholly silent, 
seeing that, while acting as Secretary 
to the Admiralty, he had personal know- 
ledge of the details of the working of 
that institution. The hon. Member for 
Manchester had challenged the House 
on two points—first of all he had denied 
the beneficial workings of the Act ; and, 
secondly, he had denied the moral bene- 
fits flowing from it; but he hoped, be- 
fore sitting down, to give a categorical 
answer to the hon. Member on both of 
those questions. Before entering into 
the matter, however, he wished to ex- 
press the astonishment with which he 
had heard the hon. Gentleman complain 
of the want of publicity in the columns 
of the newspapers for the views of those 
who were opposed to those Acts. He 
must ask the hon. Member what he 
meant by such a complaint as that. So 
far from there having been any insuffi- 
ciency in the degree of publicity given 
to those views, on the contrary, he deeply 
regretted the extent to which their pub- 
lication had been carried, and also the 
manner in which and the means by 
which it had been accomplished. For 
the last few months every day and every 
hour respectable households had been 
invaded by pamphlets and statements 
couched in the most filthy language and 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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containing the most indecent details, 
Talk, indeed, of the want of publicity 
he knew, as a fact, that in the county 
in which he himself lived (Sussex), 
the drawing-rooms and breakfast-tables 
of the wives and even the maiden 
sisters of the most respectable fami- 
lies had been deluged with publications 
which deserved no other fate than to 
be brought under the provisions of 
Lord Campbell’s Act. Another com. 
plaint of the hon. Member, to which he 
had listened with equal astonishment, 
was that those Acts had been passed 
without any debate in that House, 
Whose fault, he would ask, was that? 
When those Acts were introduced they 
went regularly through all the various 
stages, through which all other legisla. 
tive measures passed, in the ordinary 
course. Nay, more, whereas in other 
instances when a Bill had received the 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament 
the principle of that Bill was not, in 
general, again raised for discussion ; in 
the present case, on the other hand, an 
opportunity was annually given for chal- 
lenging the principle of these Acts when 
year after year both the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty asked the House to vote the 
sums of money required for carrying the 
Acts into operation. Therefore, the op- 
portunity afforded for discussing the prin- 
ciple of those Acts was far greater than 
existed in the case of any other legisla- 
tive enactment. He now came to the 
beneficial working of the Acts, which 
the hon. Member for Manchester had 
denied, quoting some figures given by 
Mr. Wolferstan, the house surgeon, to 
prove that, during a certain period, the 
number of women admitted to the Albert 
Hospital at Devonport had increased, 
and from that, forsooth, the hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to argue that prosti- 
tution in that town had increased. He 
begged to assure the hon. Member for 
Manchester that he had taken an en- 
tirely erroneous view of the inference to 
be drawn from those figures, the truth 
being that the increased number of ad- 
missions was owing to the increased 
knowledge spread among those unhappy 
women of the great benefits which would 
accrue to them from being treated im 
that hospital. The hon. Gentleman also 
denied that those Acts had any result. 
Now, having himself, when Secretary 
to the Admiralty, moved for a Vote of 
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money for the erection of the Admiralty 
wing of the Albert Hospital, he told the 
hon. Member, from an official experience 
of three years, that the reason why the 
results of those Acts had not been more 
satisfactory and complete was the limited 
area over Which they operated, and the 
mparatively limited sums which had 
been expended in carrying them out. 
The really beneficial effect of those Acts, 
he contended, could not be properly ap- 
reciated from the present system of par- 
tial treatment, as that disease required, 
like all other diseases of the same kind, 
a policy, so to speak, of stamping- 
out to be applied to it. He would 
also mention that at Sheerness, in the 
year 1867, the Admiralty received offi- 
cial intimation that the disease had then 
been all but completely stamped out. 
The hon. Member for Manchester, re- 
ferring to the Devonport Hospital, had 
stated that 500 women were annually 
driven up, forced, bullied, and compelled 
even by fraud in high places to enter 
those institutions. Now, he begged leave, 
speaking from official knowledge, to give 
his most positive contradiction to that 
statement, and to say that, so far from 
force, bullying, or official fraud being 
required, those wretched women flocked 
up, anxious to enjoy the benefits of the 
hospital, and fearful of nothing but the 
oy of the companions whom they had 
eft outside. The hon. Member had like- 
wise asked how the treatment they un- 
derwent could improve the morality of 
those women, and whether the examin- 
ing room was to be regarded as the re- 
fomatory. Again he would be happy 
io give the hon. Gentleman a categori- 
cal answer, and to tell him that the 
most beneficial moral results had been 
produced by those Acts. Very many of 
the cases in our seaport towns were those 
of the lowest and most ignorant class, 
who, it was found when admitted to the 
hospital, had been brought up to pro- 
stitution as their natural trade. They 
were grossly ignorant of even the first 
rudiments of religion, and equally so of 
any occupation which would enable them 
to gain an honest livelihood. In that 
hospital at Devonport those unfortunate 
Women were not only cured of a loath- 
some disease, but during their cure re- 
ceived the ministrations of the chaplain, 
were taught those first principles of re- 
ligion of which when admitted they were 
supremely ignorant, and were practised 
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in all those kinds of domestic and house- 
hold work which, when they left the in- 
stitution, would enable them to earn their 
living without returning to their former 
career of degradation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester had spoken of the 
policy of those Acts as being a purely 
Liberal policy. He begged leave to deny 
that assertion, stating that the First 
Lords of the Admiralty under whom he 
had served, and he himself also, as the 
Secretary of that Department, had cheer- 
fully done their best to carry out the 
policy inaugurated by Lord Clarence 
Paget in that matter. Notwithstanding 
the tempting prospects held out by the 
hon. Member for Manchester that, at 
the next General Election, the present 
Liberal majority in Parliament would 
be turned into a Tory ascendancy, he, 
for one, utterly repudiated any support 
given either to himself or his party on 
any such grounds as those indicated by 
the hon. Gentleman, and he only hoped 
that the hon. Member who was supposed 
to be then taking shorthand notes of the 
proceedings of the House would make 
it known to the public that he, at all 
events, had disclaimed any endeavour 
to make party capital out of that ques- 
tion. In conclusion, he had to apologize 
for intruding upon the attention of the 
House, and he repeated that he had had 
no intention of speaking, but he really 
could not allow the erroneous statements 
of the hon. Member for Manchester to 
pass without rising to implore the House 
to pause in its condemnation of a mea- 
sure which he believed was calculated to 
promote the best social and moral in- 
terests of the country. 


Mr. WHITBREAD— 


Captain VIVIAN regretted that the 
hon. Member for Cambridge had not 
been content to let this disagreeable 
subject be considered by the Royal Com- 
mission, which was to be appointed, in- 
stead of consuming the time of the House 
in a useless discussion. As, however, the 
debate had been renewed it was his 
(Captain Vivian’s) duty, though very re- 
luctantly, to trespass on the time of the 
House, in order that he might contradict 
some of the unfounded charges which 
had been brought against those who 
administered this Act, and explain the 
reasons why, in his opinion, this most 
unpleasant subject had to be dealt with 
by Parliament. But before he éntered 
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upon the question, he wished fully to 
endorse what had been said by his noble 
Friend the Member for Chichester as to 
the reprehensible steps taken by those 
who were opposed to this legislation. 
He (Captain Vivian) did not for a mo- 
ment question the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of their motives. But he did ques- 
tion the prudence—nay, more, the de- 
cency—of their acts. The hon. Member 
for Manchester spoke of ‘‘ Zealots,” and 
said that they were not remarkable for 
discretion. There were generally zealots 
to be found on both sides of a question, 
and he could not congratulate those who 
were among the opponents of these Acts 
on their discretion. He (Captain Vivian) 
held in his hand the last of the nume- 
rous disgusting publications with which 
hon. Members had been inundated for 
the last six months. The pamphlet was 
signed Garth Wilkinson, and, for his 
part, he had never seen so filthy — he 
could use no milder term—a production 
in the English language. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford had 
said the Government had made a mis- 
take in bringing in so stringent an Act. 
They should have been contented, he 
said, with the voluntary Lock wards 
which were always full during the time 
they were in action, and were a great 
success. Now, his hon. Friend himself 
admitted they were not a success, inas- 
much as some of the unfortunate women 
were undoubtedly in the habit of leaving 
the wards before they were well. That 
was, in fact, the case, and to a much 
greater extent than his hon. Friend 
supposed. It was not that one or two 
left the wards before they were cured; 
but experience unmistakably proved 
that when a ship came into port or a 
regiment into garrison, and these poor 
women saw their way to driving a thriv- 
ing trade, they used to leave in shoals, 
whether cured or not, so that the volun- 
tary wards, so far from being a success, 
were an utter failure. That being the 
case, and this terrible scourge being on 
the increase, it was necessary to do some- 
thing, and hence the cause of the Act of 
1864 being introduced. Hon. Members 
had said that these Acts were smuggled 
through Parliament. It was not to be 
wondered at that Parliament did not like 
to discuss openly such painful and dis- 
gusting subjects; but were theysmuggled 
through Parliament? Why, the het of 
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tion of a Committee composed of Mem. 
bers whose names were as follows :— 

‘‘Mr. Spencer Walpole (Chairman), Lord 

Clarence Paget, Sir John Pakington, Mr, 
Hennessy, Mr. Hunt, Lord Hotham, Sir James 
Fergusson, General Peel, Mr. Liddell, Sir H 
Verney, Mr. Aytoun, Sir Morton Peto, Sir John 
Trelawny, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Locke, The Mar. 
quess of Hartington, Sir George Grey, Captain 
Jervis, and Mr. Longfield.” 
It would have been impossible to find a 
more impartial Committee, or one com- 
posed of Gentlemen of higher Parlia- 
mentary  peangey The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to criticize the proceedings of 
the Committee of the House of Lords of 
1868. He described that also as a par- 
tial Committee. It was not his (Cap. 
tain Vivian’s) duty to defend the pro- 
ceedings of the other House of Parlia- 
ment; but this much he would say, that 
a Committee which numbered among its 
members the names of Lords Ebury and 
Nelson—names which commanded con- 
fidence and respect wherever they were 
mentioned—could not be open to the 
criticisms the hon. Member had made. 
Then, again, there was the Committes 
of 1869, of which he (Captain Vivian) 
had the honour to be Chairman, and 
which was composed of the following 
Members :— 

“Mr. Childers, Sir John Pakington, Captain 
Vivian, The Marquess of Hamilton, Mr, D. 
Dalrymple, Mr. Percy Wyndham, Mr. Kin- 
naird, Mr. Collins, Sir John Simeon, Mr, James 
Lowther, Mr. Rathbone, Lord Eustace Cecil, 
Lord Charles Bruce, Sir James Elphinstone, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Tipping, Dr. Brewer, Mr. Mills, 
Captain Grosvenor, Sir John Trelawny, and Mr, 
Mitford.” 


The right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
had, at the beginning of this debate, se- 
verely animadverted upon the proceed- 
ings of that Committee. He said they 
were open to two charges—first, that they 
called no witnesses who were not favour- 
able to their own views; secondly, that 
they took care to put no questions to the 
witnesses which were not sure to extract 
such replies as would be favourable to 
the views of the Committee. Now, those 
were grave charges to bring against @ 
Committee of the House of Commons. If 


| they had been made by an hon. Member 


of less standing and position in the 
House than the right hon. Member, he 
(Captain Vivian) would probably have 
passed them by unnoticed ; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman made them, it was 
his (Captain Vivian’s) duty to notice and 


1864 was based upon the recommenda- ‘repudiate them. It was only enough to 
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to the names of those who com- 
the Committee to show how absurd 
it was to suppose that they would have 
lent themselves to such an unworthy 
wurse of proceeding. But was it the 
fyct that only favourable witnesses were 
aamined ? Why, Dr. Balfour and Mr. 
Simon were examined. To be sure, the 
frst had become a convert to the Act 
fom experience ; but when he was sum- 
moned as a witness, the Committee had 
no reason to believe that his evidence 
would be in favour of the Act; on the 
entrary, he was the sole dissentient from 
the Report of the Venereal Committee of 
1366-7. And, as to Mr. Simon, he cer- 
tainly did not give very favourable evi- 
dence in support of the Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman should think twice be- 
fore he made charges which tended to 
yeaken the respect and confidence which 
the public ought to feel in Committees of 
that House. And now to the discussion 
of those Acts and their effect. There 
appeared to be three objections tothem— 
first, that they legalized immorality ; se- 
wndly, that they increased instead of 
suppressing vice ; thirdly, that innocent 
yomen were exposed to insult. With re- 
gard to the first objection, it would not 
be necessary for him to say much, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh had so fully gone 
into and answered that branch of objec- 
tion; but this much he (Captain Vivian) 
night be allowed to say, that those Acts 
no more legalized prostitution than com- 
pulsory vaccination legalized small-pox, 
or than putting a drunken man in the 
lock-up legalized intoxication. The reli- 
gious objection to the Act—namely, that 
to attempt by legal enactment to sup- 
press a disease which was meant by Pro- 
vidence as a scourge on dissolute men— 
was neither new or surprising. It was 
taised when Jenner invented vaccina- 
tion, and when the use of chloroform to 
suppress pain was first introduced. It 
had always been, and would probably 
continue to be, raised against all efforts at 
legislation of a similar character. In 
addition, however, he must be permitted 
to remark that some of those whose 
lives were dedicated to the improvement 
of morality—he referred to clergymen 
ofthe Church of England and others— 
ad whose experience of the working of 
those Acts qualified them to give an opi- 
tion on the subject, held very opposite 
opinions to those of the hon. Members 
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for Cambridge and Manchester. He 
held in his hand letters from various 
clergymen, extracts from some of which 
he would read to the House. The Rev. 
L. H. St. George says— 


“T have the honour to remark that the general 
conduct of the girls during the quarter has been 
very satisfactory. They have not only been steady 
and attentive during service, but evinced an 
earnestness which has been most gratifying.” 


The Rey. G. Dacre says— 


“ Of the beneficial working of the system there 
cannot be a doubt. The girls came into the 
hospital turbulent, lawless, and godless, and it is 
astonishing the change that a few weeks produces 
in them. In many instances they would give up 
their profession, and remain in the hospital until 
they had proved the sincerity of their resolutions 
if they would be allowed. . . . Mrs. Brown’s (the 
matron’s) method is so judicious that, after a short 
residence, the poor creatures are apparently per- 
fectly contented and happy.” 


The Rey. J. F. Burlton says— 


“ There can be little doubt left in the minds of 
those who have watched the working of this Lock 
Hospital, that the benefits are beginning to be 
appreciated. There is a general acknowledgment 
that the conduct of the prostitutes in and about 
the town of Aldershot is less indecent, and their 
habits more quiet and sober than before its estab- 
lishment. Inside the hospital they submit to the 
steady discipline of the place, and in most in- 
stances express their gratitude for the kind treat- 
ment they receive. During the last quarter 23 
women have expressed a determination to lead a 
different sort of life. Nine at their own request, 
earnestly made, have been sent to asylums, and 
14 to their friends.” 


The Rev. H. Everett says— 


‘*My opinion has been formed by six years’ 
work as a clergyman in Devonport. Ihave myself 
married women to respectable men, who have de- 
clared to me that the turning-point in their lives 
was the time of their residence in the Royal Albert 
Hospital. I am perfectly certain that we have 
done, and are still doing, a great and good work 
within the walls of our hospital. A great deal 
has been said here about virtuous women being 
arrested and examined ; this, if true, would be a 
horrible thing, and to be avoided at any price. 
Here, again, 1 have taken a good deal of pains in 
a quiet way to gather reliable information, and am 
convinced that here there has been gross exagge- 
ration. I cannot find—nor can I hear of anyone 
else who can find—a single true case where a mo- 
dest woman has been arrested and examined. 
Since the operation of those Acts I am certain 
that the number of prostitutes has greatly de- 
creased in Devonport ; that disease and suffering 
are much less rife among them; and I am also 
quite certain that very many women have been 
entirely reclaimed, and have altogether abandoned 
their vicious life in consequence of the teaching 
and advice they have received during their stay in 
the Lock wards.” 


Another clergyman, of considerable expe- 
rience, says— 
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“T have good reason to hope that many who 
have been brought to the hospital by the police 
officer have seen, during their enforced seclusion, 
the error of their ways, and have been really and 
permanently reformed. I speak, however, with 
no certainty, because: time alone can settle the 

uestion. The whole question is involved in 
difficulty ; but I at present think that this terrible 
disease needs a most potent medicine, that some- 
thing must be done ; and that the Act in question, 
although not perfect, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and is worthy of painstaking support and a 
patient trial.” 


And with that he would dismiss that 
part of his subject. He next proceeded 
to discuss the second objection to these 
Acts—namely, that they tended to in- 
crease vice. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge said that he based 
his objections on higher grounds than 
mere statistics, and that he repudiated 
statistics. But in discussing such a mat- 
ter as this it was impossible to ignore 
statistics; and he (Captain Vivian) 
thought he could show to the House by 
statistics that, so far from ‘“ increasing 
vice,” the direct tendency of these Acts 
was to diminish vice, and that their 
effect had been as satisfactory in a moral 
as in a physical point of view. First, 
as regarded the increase or decrease of 
disease among soldiers and sailors in the 
protected districts. He (Captain Vivian) 
held in his hand a Return of the per- 
centage of disease in the Army and 
Navy for each of the years the Act had 
been in operation— 

“ 31st December, 1865, 22°68 ; 31st December, 
1866, 18°87; 31st December, 1867, 18:00; 31st 
a 1868, 12:19; 31st December, 1869, 


That Return showed clearly that disease 
of this character had in five years been 
diminished by one-half. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester said that in those 
countries—namely, France and Belgium 
—where acts of a similar character had 
existed for many years, the health of 
the soldiers was, notwithstanding, worse 
than in our own Army. He (Captain 
Vivian) had obtained a comparison be- 
tween our Army and the two other 
armies which had been referred to— 


“The average loss of days’ service in Home 
Stations of English Army is equivalent to seven 
days loss of service of the whole Army in a year. 
France loses four days; Belgium three days. 
1862—Before the Acts were in operation our Army 
lost eight days.” 


But what did medical officers say on that 
subject ?— 
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ALDERSHOT, 
Medical Officer, 35th Regiment, 

“ Venereal affections, which are little more than 
half the number returned for 1868, notably dimi. 
nished during the period the troops were quar. 
tered at Aldershot, the existence of a Lock Hos 
pital being conducive to that result,” 

PorrsmouTH. 
Medical Officer, 25th Regiment, 

“The percentage of admissions for venereal 
during this year has been much less than the 
prior year, owing to the better working of the 
Contagious Diseases Act.” 

Winpsor. 
Medical Officer, 8rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 

“It is gratifying to be able to state that since 
the arrival of the Battalion at Windsor a marked 
exemption from this disease has taken place, 
owing, doubtless, to the successful working of the 
Contagious Diseases Act, affording ample proofs 
of its good effects.” 


So far, then, as the effect on the health 
of the Army went, it was clear that those 
Acts had been eminently successful 
even in the short time during which 
they had been in operation. Now let 
them see how they worked as regarded 
these unfortunate women— 

“The number of women coming within the pro- 

visions of the Contagious Diseases Act from its 
first coming into operation has been 7,766. Of 
these, 2,558 left the districts ; 385 were married; 
451 entered homes ; 1,249 were restored to friends ; 
107 died ; total 4,750—leaving 3,016 still on the 
register,” 
That could not be considered but asa 
most satisfactory Return, for the moral 
effects of this Act appeared from it to be 
not less important than the physical. The 
numbers of those poor creatures had 
not only diminished, but a large per- 
centage of them had been reclaimed 
from their life of sin and restored to 
their friends ; and those beneficial effects 
were not confined to one or two of the 
protected districts, but extended in pretty 
equal proportions over all, as the fol- 
lowing Return showed :— 

“ Number of women in the under-mentioned dis- 
tricts since the Act came into operation till the 
present time :— 
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A Now on 
Registered. Register. 
Portsmouth ..scorvee 1726 seecssese 695 
Devonport ...sercorere 2LODL soeveeeee 
Sheerness ceocessseree 256 covereere 
Chatham .... 692 ccccccsee 
Woolwich .... JOS cee cccece 
Aldershot ....c.scee0 (778 seocee ore 
Windsor .iccccceecee 145 cevevoeee 
Shorncliffe 270 weocerece 
Colchester 192 covcee ces 


| The remainder of the towns only came under the 


operation of the Act this year; but yet there isa 
diminution of prostitution even in them. They 
are—Greenwich, Winchester, Dover, Canterbury, 
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Deal, Maidstone, Gravesend, The balance be- 
tween those originally on register and those re- 
maining is accounted for by those who have left 
the district, or married, or entered homes, or 
restored to friends, or died.” 


And even among those poor creatures 
rho still continued their pitiful career, 
there was a marked improvement in their 
general habits. Captain Harris wrote 
on that point as follows :— 


“The improvement that has taken place in the 
persons, clothing, and homes of the common 
women, as regards cleanliness and order, is most 
marked. Many of the women formerly looked 
bloated from drink, whilst others were greatly 
emaciated, and looked haggard through disease. 
Their language and habits are greatly altered. 
Swearing, drunkenness, and indecency of beha- 
tiour have become quite exceptional, The women 
now look fresh and healthy, and are most respect- 
fal in their manners ; in fact, these poor creatures 
feel that they are not altogether outcasts from 
society, but that there are people who still take 
an interest in their moral and physical welfare.” 


The hon. Member for Bedford said that 
there was one part of this great social 
evil which these Acts did not, and could 
not, reach. He described it as the 
“broad border” which surrounded those 
poor creatures who lived only by a life 
of prostitution. He (Captain Vivian) 
owned frankly and freely that this was 
agreat difficulty, and one that neither 
these Acts, or any other, could fully 
grapple with. But even here they found 
that indirect benefits arose from the Acts, 
for Captain Harris reports that— 

“ Clandestine prostitution, particularly amongst 
married women and servant girls, has much 
diminished ; this, in all probability, proceeds from 
ao of being brought under the operation of 

Ct. 


(ne other evidence he would produce to 
show that prostitutes had largely dimi- 
uished in numbers in protected districts. 
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He (Captain Vivian) found that the 
prostitutes in the three towns of Devon- 
port Stonehouse, and Plymouth had 
fallen from 2,020 in 1865 to 650 in 
1869, and the houses of ill-fame, from 
410 in 1865 to 125 in 1869—in short, a 
whole street had been swept away. The 
hon. Member for Manchester had cited 
Dr. Balfour as not being very favour- 
ably disposed towards these Acts, and 
he had quoted some figures of Dr. Bal- 
four’s in support of that assertion. He 
(Captain Vivian) held in his hand evi- 
dence contained in a Return, lately re- 
ceived from Dr. Balfour, contrasting the 
protected with the unprotected districts, 
which threw quite a different light on 
this subject— 

This Table shews— 

lst—That the reduction effected by the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act has been in the amount of 
Venereal sores, or that form of disease which is 
likely to be followed by constitutional mischief, 
The amount of Gonorrhea has been very slightly 
affected. 

2nd—The reduction in the admissions by pri- 
mary Venereal sores has been steadily progressive 


|at the protected stations, while no such decrease 


has taken place at the other large stations—on 
the contrary there has been, in the last two years, 
a slight increase. 

The reduction in 1866 may have been in some 
degree due to the Act of 1864 having been in 
force at Devonport, Portsmouth, and Chatham. 

The fluctuations at each station may be in 
some degree the result of the small numbers—the 
averages are more reliable, the numbers under 
observation in each year not being under 24,000 
men, 

Table shewing the ratio of admissions per 1,000 
of mean strength by primary Venereal sores and 
by Gonorrhea during three years prior to the 
Act coming into operation at each of the stations 
(except Windsor) to which the Contagious Dis- 
eases Act of 1866 has since been applied, with the 
average for each year at these stations and at the 
other large stations to which the Act has not been 
applied :— 





Ratio per 1,000 of mean strength admitted in 





1864, 


1865. 1866. 








Primary 
Venereal 
Sore. 


Gonorrhea. 


Primary 
Venereal 
Sore. 


Primary 
Venereal 
Sore. 


Gonorrhea, 
Red, Ye 


Gonorrhea. 








Devonport and Plymouth 116 
Portsmouth 

Chatham and Sheerness 
Shorneliffe 

Woolwich 

Aldershot 


110 





169 
166 
161 
111 
84 
88 


—_———— 


133 147 82 








Average of preceding 
Average of other large 
Stations 





98 
104 
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Table shewing the ratio of admissions at the 
stations during the three years in which the Act 
has been in operation, with the average of these 


stations and of the other large stations at which 
the Act has not been in operation ;— 





Ratio per 


|, 


1,000 of mean strength admitted in 





1867. 


—— es 


1868. 1869, 





Primary 
Venereal | Gonorrhza. 
Sore. 





Primary Primary 
Venereal |Gonorrhea.| Venereal |Gonorrhaa, 
Sore. 





Devonport and Plymouth 16 178 
Portsmouth 116 180 
Chatham and Sheerness 71 1381 
Shorncliffe 
Woolwich 88 115 
Aldershot 81 99 
Windsor 


66 148 124 
86 188 125 
63 156 114 


46 95 
a 100 








Average of preceding 86 131 
Average of other large 
Stations 106 127 








70 129 














108 125 





He (Captain Vivian) had shown by 
official Returns that, so far from these 
Acts having the effect imputed to them 
—namely, to increase vice—they had 
exactly an opposite effect. Disease had 
decreased—the numbers of prostitutes 
had decreased very largely—many had 
been reclaimed from their life vi sin and 
restored to their friends—houses of ill- 
fame had diminished in numbers. But 
it might be objected that his evidence | 
being of an official character, was open | 
to suspicion, as it came from those only 
whose duty it was to administer these 
Acts. But he (Captain Vivian) held in 
his hands evidence of a quite impartial 
nature—evidence of those whose duty it 
was to watch over the moral and physi- 
cal conditions of their districts, and who 
were, therefore, well able to form an 
opinion whether these Acts had a bene- 
ficial effect on their neighbourhood or 
the reverse. Here was a resolution of 
the Guardians of the Farnham Union, 
which was unanimously passed— 

“ Guardians of Farnham Union, in December. 
last, unanimously expressed their approval of 
the Act, and their sense of the benefits it had 
produced in Aldershot and the neighbourhood.” 
Of course, he (Captain Vivian) did not 
bind any guardians who might not 
have been present at that meeting to 
that expression of opinion; but those 
who were present were unanimous in 
their view. The Mayor of Dover, 
writing to the Commissioners of Police, 
under date 16th May, said — ‘‘ The 
Act, I consider, has proved most bene- 
ficial.” And, lastly, the strongest im- 


Captain Vivian 





partial evidence of the opinion of the 
gentry and clergy in the neighbourhood 
of those towns where the Act was in ope- 
ration, came only lately to the War Office, 
in the shape of a Petition to the Seere- 
tary of War, praying that these Acts 
might not be repealed. That Petition 
was signed by the Mayor and ex- 
Mayor, Head and Assistant-Master of 
College, an Archdeacon, 13 local clergy, 
and many magistrates and gentry. And 
now to combat the third objection 
—namely, ‘Innocent women are ex- 
osed to insult.” Now, a great deal 

ad been said, both in that House 
and outside, on that head; and most 
erroneous statements as to the manner 
in which those Acts were worked by the 
police had been encouraged and circu- 
lated by the opponents of the Acts— 
statements of a general character that 
honest, virtuous women had been fre- 
quently accosted and insulted by the 
police, threatened with all sorts of pun- 
ishment if they did not submit then- 
selves to medical discipline, &c.; and 
some had been bold enough to bring 
forward special cases, mentioning the 
names of those injured innocents. Every 
one of those special charges had been 
met, inquired into, and fully and com- 
pletely disproved by the authorities; 
and he (Captain Vivian) held in his 
hand at that moment the detailed state- 
ment and refutation of each case; but as 
the hon. Member for Manchester had 
not repeated any of those charges that 
afternoon, he Captels Vivian) would 
not weary the House by reading these 
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. He would content himself by 
now again openly challenging the hon. 
Member for Manchester, or any of his 
friends, to produce one single instance 
of any woman having been improperly 
interfered with. Some hon. Members, 
aad many out of doors, appeared to be 
under the impression that these Acts 
yore entrusted to the rural and local 

lice to administer, and that any com- 
mon policeman could at his pleasure 
arrest any female he saw in the street, 
andcompel her to attend for examination. 
But that was not so. Therural and local 
police had nothing whatever to do with 
these Acts. They were entrusted to a few 
carefully selected married men of the 
Metropolitan Police; and he must re- 
mark, in passing, that nothing could ex- 
ceed the tact and discretion which those 
oficers had displayed in administering 
Acts which he fully admitted required 
most delicate handling. He (Captain 
Vivian) would read to the House the 
number of police in each protected dis- 
trict who were alone charged with those 
duties— 





Station. 


Sergeants. 
Constables. 


g 
° 
3 
e 
4 





ENGLAND, 
WRWION ose 000 veecce cvccescce ves 
Aldershot «2 seseseceeceeceeces 
TENE wen dda: sbeean dds eno cases 
Winchester ....+0 000 ce000e see ee 
ShOrncliffa ...cccccccceceecccess 
Colchester .... 

GRRRERDUTY 000 000000 cncccecccere 
Chatham ... ss 

Gravesend .....see0eee oo 
MOD. csisccdiadabiin senses 





bo 
8 eee 
oo 
Z| wor ccowomunoe 


Total for England ...... 


i) 





IRELAND. 
Cork and Queenstown ...... 
MIEN: sictaivchdteees devesaecd 








89 8 | Constables. 





3 
8 
Total for Ireland 4 | 6 


The power of those men, again, was 
% limited and controlled, that even 
were they disposed to be indiscreet, it 
would be impossible for them to be so 
without exceeding their powers. For 
the following were the forms which must 
be gone through before a woman could 
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be compelled to attend for examina- 
tion:—1. A policeman charged with 
the duty—one of those he (Captain 
Vivian) had enumerated—having satis- 
fied himself that there was good reason to 
suppose a woman was leading the life of a 
common prostitute, reported the case to 
his inspector. He must not speak to the 
woman, or interfere with her himself. 
He reports to his inspector. 2. The 
inspector then inquired into the case, 
and if he was convinced that the police- 
man had good grounds for thinking the 
woman was a prostitute — and those 
grounds amounted almost to a certainty 
always before they were acted upon—he 
(the inspector) gave her notice to attend 
for medical examination. 3. She was 
asked if she would sign a voluntary sub- 
mission, and if she assented she was 
taken to the surgeon. [The House 
must bear in mind that all that was 
done only by the inspector, not by 
the policeman.] 4. If she refused, the 
inspector could do no more. His duty 
then was to report the case to Scotland 
Yard. 5. The Chief Commissioner then 
inquired into the matter; and, if he was 
convinced as to the nature of the life the 
woman was leading, he ordered her to at- 
tend before a magistrate. 6. Eventhen 
the woman was not exposed in an open 
court, because she could attend by deputy 
—either husband, brother, father, any re- 
lative, or a legal adviser might represent 
her. 7. And it was only after the case 
had been legally proved that the magis- 
trate ordered her to attend periodical 
examinations for 12 months. Surely, it 
was impossible to take stronger precau- 
tions against an improper use of the 
powers of those Acts ; and that they were 
sufficient and satisfactory was proved, he 
repeated, by the fact that no woman had 
been improperly arrested under the 
Acts, and he defied the opponents to 
prove the contrary. Among the unfair 
measures resorted to by the “‘ Zealots” 
who opposed those measures, was that of 
trying to induce those unfortunates to 
resist the provisions of the Act; and, to 
a certain extent, their efforts had pre- 
vailed. Lately, and only lately, since 
printed papers had been circulated, 
calling on the women in most inflam- 
matory language to resist the Acts, had 
any disposition todo so been shown. On 
the contrary, the poor creatures seemed 
grateful for the kind treatment they re- 
ceived, and expressed themselves so, not 
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only verbally to the doctors or nurses, 
but in writing also. He (Captain Vivian) 
held a few extracts, taken at hazard, from 
many letters received from some of the 
unfortunates, who had been reclaimed 
from their life of sin entirely by the 
gentle treatment and kind advice they 
had received in the hospital, while under 
treatment. He would read a few to the 
House— 

“‘ Give my respects to the Honorable the Gen- 
tleman the Doctor that was the means of getting 
me sent home and may God Bless you all for 
your kindness to me which I will not soon or 
never forget.” 

Here is another— 

“Please to give my kind Love to all the girls 
that was in the Hospital an tell them if they 
knew the Happiness and Comfort there was in the 
place they would all take a right step and alter their 
minds from what they had when I left—I return 
many thanks to every body connected with the 
Hospital.” 

A third writes— 

“T hope please God I shall soon be able to 
obtain a situation so that I may be able to do 
myself some good and to lead a respectable life 
for the Future and once more to be admitted into 
good society. please to thank Dr. Barr for all 
his kindness to me and tell him that we are all 
very happy and please to give my Love to all the 
girls that inquire for me in the Hospital. so my 
dear madam with my very kind regards to you.” 
Extract of letter from the mother of a 
girl who had been induced to return 
home after discharge from the hospital— 

“i am very thankful that thare ever was such 
a place provided for such poor things and such 
kinde friendes as to sende har home to har 
friendes.” 

That was the Act which was described 
as wicked, immoral, brutal, and many 
things besides. He (Captain Vivian) 
was sorry to have trespassed so long on 
the House. He had a duty to perform, 
and he hoped he had convinced the 
House that, at least, those Acts should 
not be repealed, as the hon. Member for 
Oambridge wished, immediately ; but that 
they should have further trial, and be 
inquired into by the Royal Commission 
which was to be appointed. In conclu- 
sion, he (Captain Vivian) admitted that 
that Act aimed only at preventing 
disease, and did not touch the moral 
sources of it. But they must deal with 
the evils by the only means they knew 
of—namely, those which common sense 
and medical science suggested. That 
such means did not strike at the root of 
the evil, or arrest the passions of disso- 
lute men, were too sadly true. How to 
do that was a problem which had re- 
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mained unanswered for ages; and th 

by that Act they might fail to solve it, 
they hoped ata least that they might 
to some extent, improve the moral cop. 
dition of those who came under jt, 
operation. 

Mr. MITFORD said, that hay; 
been associated with many hon. Mem. 
bers and many others out-of-doors foy 
the purpose of maintaining and, when 
the country should be prepared for it 
of extending the operations of the Acts, 
he wished to say why he thought they 
did not deserve the abuse which had 
been so freely lavished upon them. He 
regretted that the public had been ex. 
cluded. Nothing could be more revolting 
than the subject, but legislators must face 
it—the see-nothing and do-nothing policy 
which had led to such a disastrous state 
of things must be given up, and he 
thought that their constituents ought 
to receive correct information on the 
subject. It was for want of this that 
people were led away by partial state. 
ments and one-sided harangues, and 
petitioned the House to repeal Acts the 
provisions of which they were imper- 
fectly acquainted with, whilst they knew 
nothing of the reasons which imposed 
upon Parliament the necessity of enact- 
ing them. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Fowler) adjured the Hous 
in the name of common sense, of justice, 
of morality, to repeal the Acts. As re 
garded common sense— what was it 
which induced Parliament to touch the 
question? It was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the most eminent medical 
men that a frightful disease was ravag- 
ing the country—affecting not only those 
who had brought it on themselves, but 
numbers of innocent persons, and, from 
its hereditary character, undermining 
the health of future generations. This 
opinion was corroborated by military and 
naval men; by captains of merchant 
vessels, who clearly saw the vast amount 
of evil among the large bodies of men 
under their control. Was it not com- 
mon sense to interfere? And if it were 
said that it was only the doctors who 
cried out—the answer was, that the doc- 
tors only knew the gravity of the ques- 
tion. Many a poor man suffered and 
died—many a poor child was born to4 
life of misery, and died a premature 
death. Friends and relatives were n0t 
informed of the cause—the doctors alone 
knew it toowell. As regarded justice— 
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iystioo between the sexes, and justice 
een what the right hon. Member 

fr Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) called the 
dk gown and the stuff gown—those who 
P proved of the Acts had no desire to 
rstrict their benefits; and when the 
nature of things was altered, when men 
adopted as a profession, as a means of 
livelihood, the career of the prostitute, 
the law should apply to them. As it 
yas, the Committee of 1869 recom- 
mended unanimously that periodical 
examinations of soldiers should be made. 
Asbetween the silk gown and the stuff 
wn, they would also like to apply 
e laws equally; but you could not 
get at the one; you could not invade 
thesanctity of a private house; you could 
at the other, who solicited and walked 
the streets; and there was no reason 
yiy you should not benefit those you 
ould, if you could not benefit all. Asre- 
garded morality, he admitted that there 
were two sides to the question, and that 
meouragement to vice might be some- 
times given by immunity from the effects 
of vice. On the other hand, it was well 
known that many women were deterred 
fom adopting a vicious life by the irk- 
gme restraints of the Acts— that, in 
sme of the towns under them, there 
was much less open temptations in the 
streets—whilst many poor women had 
been saved by the kindness, the moral 
and religious teaching given to them in 
hospital. Statistics showed this clearly. 
ind when they knew that some of the 
nost eminent men in the country, in- 
duding several Bishops, clergy of all 
denominations, the leading authorities 
of our two great Universities, had me- 
norialized Government for extension of 
the Acts, could it be thought that 
morality would suffer seriously? With 
regard to repealing the Acts, he would 
show the consequence of it by citing the 
case of ‘KE. H.,”? which had been se- 
lected by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester as a special case of grievance, 
ad about whom that hon. Member had 
asked a Question of the Home Secretary 
ometime ago. The answer showed that 
“E. H.” had been examined as required 
by the Acts 14 times, had been sent to 
hospital 5 times, and was in prison be- 
cause she refused to be examined again. 
What would happen in repeal of the 
Acts? «E. H.,”? and hundreds of others 
like her, would be sent out of hospital 
more or less diseased, and, having no 
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other means of livelihood, would pursue 
their vocation in the garrison and seaport 
towns. The House might imagine the 
consequences. Opponents of the Acts 
would say—‘‘ None but those who sinned 
would suffer.” But it was notso. The 
essence of the case of those who sup- 
ported the Acts was that people as ih- 
nocent as the hon. Member for Man- 
chester himself, and that children now 
unborn, might or might not be sufferers. 
As regarded herself, what happened ? 
You had taken her from a place where 
her body and soul were cared for, per- 
haps for the first time in her life— 
whence she would have been sent at the 
public cost to her home, if she could be 
persuaded to go. You let her go from 
bad to worse. She might by-and-by, 
driven by want and disease, again apply 
for relief, when in that state when doc- 
tors could do nothing; and the end would 
bethatshe would befoundsome day dying 
in a garret, or under a hedge, or where- 
ever she could hide her wretched head. 
This was no fancied picture. Those who 
knew Aldershot had seen too much of 
it. Some might remember the letters 
signed ‘The Wren of the Curragh” on 
the same subject. Much had been said 
about degrading a woman. He ven- 
tured to ask, which course was the most 
likely to lead to degradation? which 
course was the most Christian? which 
the most humane? And still, because 
they supported these Acts, and tried to 
save poor women from being a curse to 
themselves and to all about them, to 
save them in spite of themselves, they 
were held up to public execration 
throughout the country, they were 
threatened—and the hon. Member for 
Manchester had repeated that threat 
—with the loss of their seats. They 
were denounced in a newspaper called 
The Shield, the organ of their opponents, 
Waa 

“Those who, having knowingly made these 
laws, and are working them in this demoniac 
style, are monsters who will shortly find England 
more hot than pleasant for them.” 


The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) recommended that there 
should be hospitals in the towns fre- 
quented by prostitutes, but that there 
should be no compulsion to enter them. 
This was tried by our earliest Act on 
the subject, and found ineffective. 
Women would not come into them till 
their cases were far gone, so that cure 
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was far more difficult, and often impos- 
sible ; and, unused to confinement, would 
not stay long enough to be thoroughly 
cured, but on the arrival of a new regi- 
ment or of a new ship, could no longer 
be induced to stay. With regard to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, it 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be 
premature to inquire into Acts not yet 
in full operation, passed after length- 
ened inquiries by a Commission, and by 
Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but, so great was the public 
ignorance on the subject that— 


And it being now a quarter to Six of 
the clock— 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 21st July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusric Bruus—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental (No. 2)* (227); Pier and Har- 
bour Order Confirmation (No. 3) * (228) ; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 2)* (229); 
Sewage Utilization Supplemental * (230); Ex- 
chequer Bonds (£1,300,000)*; Annuity Tax 
Abolition (Edinburgh and Montrose, &c.) Act 
(1860) Amendment * (231); Vestries (Isle of 
Man * (282); Shipping Dues Exemption Act 
(1867) Amendment * (233). 

Second Reading — Settled Estates (191); Wages 
Arrestment Limitation (Scotland) * (192) ; 
Ecclesiastical Courts (26); Juries* (213); 
Sugar Duties (Isle of Man)* (209); Stamp 
Duty on Leases * (148). 

Select Committee—University Tests (182), nomi- 
nated. 

Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) * (188); Gas and Water Facilities 
(111-222) ; Judicial Committee (212-224), 

Committee—Report —British Columbia * (123) ; 
New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan)* (207); 
Curragh of Kildare * (183). 

Report— Evidence Further Amendment Act (1869) 
Amendment * (75); Married Women’s Pro- 
perty (216-223); Medical Officers Superan- 
nuation * (169-225) ; Tramways * (204-226). 

Third Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Sup- 
plemental * (217); Liverpool Admiralty Dis- 
trict Registrar * (218), and passed. 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL—(No. 191.) 
(The Earl of Airlie.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
Mr. Mitford 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Kart or AIRLIE, in moy 
that the Bill be now read the pes, 
time, said, the measure had passed the 
other House with little opposition, anj 
was there supported by Sir Roundgl 
Palmer—a circumstance which indicate 
that it proposed no sweeping change ip 
the law. Its object was to enable limite 
owners to charge their estates, under gy. 
tain limitations, with the cost of ereeti 
mansion houses thereupon, such charg, 
not exceeding three years’ net rental, 
The principle was already recognized in 
Scotland in an Act called the Montgomery 
Act, which had been in operation about 
a century, and had been found to work 
well. The Montgomery Act allowed a 
charge not exceeding two years’ rental 
for the erection or enlargement of 4 
mansion; and a subsequent Act autho. 
rized the sale of so much of an estate as 
was required to carry out improvements, 
Dr. Hancock, in his official Report on 
the landlord and tenant question in Ine. 
land, referring to the Montgomery Act, 
said— 

“This is founded on the principle that fors 
proprietor to reside with his family on his estate 
and discharge the duties of his position is one of 
the greatest improvements that he can effect upon 
it. The Montgomery Act accordingly provides 
that proprietors building mansion houses and 
suitable offices may charge, within certain limits,a 
proportion of the expenses to their heirs of entail, 
The non-residence of Irish proprietors has beena 
frequent subject of observation, and it is but rea 
sonable that the provision which was adopted in 
Scotland to prevent the strictness of entails inter. 
fering with the building of mansion houses should 
be applied to prevent the strictness of settlements 
producing the same result in Ireland.” 


Several noble Lords and hon. Members 
connected with Ireland had expressed a 
like opinion; and he had also received 
numerous representations from English 
landowners, who, from the absence of a 
mansion and their inability to charge 
their estates with the cost of erection, 
were reluctant absentees. Under these 
circumstances, the Bill had come wp 
from the other House, where it had 
received very general support. The Bill 
incorporated the provisions of the “Im- 
provement of Land Act, 1864 ;’’ and re- 
quired that the mansion proposed to be 
erected or completed or enlarged should 
be suitable to the estate; the charge 
which the landowner was enabled to put 
on his estate in respect of these build- 
ings was limited to three years’ net 
rental. The increased value resulting 
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fom the outlay of any sums expended 
beyond the charge was to be taken into 
gecount; and in cases where it seemed 
doubtful whether the buildings proposed 
to be erected, though suitable to the es- 
tate, would add to the yearly value of the 
lands, the Commissioners had discretion 
asto certifying the improvements. With- 
out their certificate the charge could not 
be imposed. The charge, unlike other 
improvements, would not take priority 
over other charges. The Bill extended 
to England and Ireland, but not to Scot- 


land. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Airlie.) 


Taz Duke or RICHMOND said, as 
the measure proposed a serious alteration 
of the law with respect to settled estates, 
he thought it was important that their 
Iordships should have an expression of 
opinion on the subject from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He did not quite 
concur with the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Airlie) in thinking that the Mont- 
gmery Act of Scotland was on all- 
fours with the present Bill. He con- 
fessed, however, that he had not had as 
yet an opportunity of seeing the Bill. 
His noble Friend had not stated how 
many years it was proposed to allow for 
the repayment of the amount expended 
upon these buildings or improvements. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Law Officers of the Crown ap- 
hole the principle of the Bill, which 

been amply discussed in the other 
House, and had met with general assent. 
Itseemed to him of the highest import- 
ance to hold out inducements to land- 
owners—especially to Irish landowners 
—to reside on their estates. Admitting 
that three years’ rental was somewhat 
excessive, and that the statutory decla- 
ration of the owner as to the cost would 
be an insufficient barrier against fraud, 
he thought the defects of the Bill could 
be remedied in Committee. He could 
tot see why a principle that had worked 
well in Scotland should not work bene- 
fcially in England and Ireland. 

Lorn REDESDALE said, that the 
value of the estate on which the.mansion 
was built should be alone taken into 
tecount, and not, as the Bill proposed, 
that of the owner’s other estates in addi- 
tion; for in the latter case a gentleman 
vho had a large estate in England and 
4 small one in Scotland might erect on 
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the latter a mansion which to his suc- 
cessor would be useless. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he could not 
admit that a law which worked well in 
Scotland would necessarily work well in 
England. In Scotland entails were per- 
petual; whereas in England and Ireland 
they were broken after short intervals, 
and in any future settlements such 
charges as were thought proper could be 
placed upon the estate. He objected to 
the principle on which the Bill was 
founded. Under its provisions there 
was nothing to prevent the Commis- 
sioners from sanctioning a charge for 
buildings which might afterwards be an 
incumbrance and injury to the successors. 
There was nothing in the Bill which 
gave the persons in remainder any veto 
in the matter, no matter how extravagant 
the proposed charge on the estate. He 
thought it would be much better to 
leave any question of this kind to be 
settled by contract between the parties 
interested. He thought that the Act of 
1864 gave all powers that could be use- 
fully required. 

Tue Kart or AIRLIE said, that the 
interval spoken of by the noble and 
learned Lord might be as long as 20 or 
30 years. The Commissioners would 
naturally refuse to certify the erection of 
a large mansion on a small estate. It 
was provided that this Act should be 
read with the Act of 1864, which pro- 
vided for the protection of reversions by 
the power of appeal to the Court of 
Chancery. 

Lorp CAIRNS thought the Court 
could only intervene when one of the 
dissenting parties was an infant. 

Lorp O’HAGAN pointed out that the 
18th section of the Improvement of Land 
Act provided for the intervention of the 
Court of Chancery in all cases, and the 
present Bill afforded greater protection 
to encumbrancers even than that Act. If 
the principle of the Act was good, why 
should it not be applied to Ireland? 
The Act was valued by all economists, 
and had been productive of great good 
by giving limited owners the power of 
carrying out permanent improvements. 
The Montgomery Act had proved very 
beneficial in Scotland by inducing the 
landlords to reside on their estates ; and, 
in the same way, if extended to Ireland, 
would be a great discouragement to ab- 
senteeism. In no country was it so im- 
portant that the different classes of 
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society should be knit together, and 
nothing deterred residence more than 
the absence of mansions. He knew 
multitudes of instances of very large 
estates—principalities indeed, producing 
£30,000 per annum—the owners of 
which were frequently absent for 50 
years, and who, when they did visit, 
were obliged to go to a miserable coun- 
try inn, or to the agent’s house. Such 
entertainment did not encourage men to 
come from luxurious palaces elsewhere. 
In that point of view the Bill recom- 
mended itself to every man who had the 
prosperity of Ireland at heart. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
it would be presumptuous in him to say 
what effect the Bill would have on Ire- 
land ; but he was convinced the Bill was 
totally uncalled for so far as England 
was concerned. It would simply en- 
courage that dangerous passion for 
bricks and mortar which had involved 
many persons in difficulty or ruin. The 
Montgomery Act contemplated an im- 
proved rental of the estate; but the 
building of country houses impoverished 
a landowner, and there were sufficient 
opportunities in England of opening the 
entail and charging the property with 
improvements. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was glad to hear from the Liberal 
side of the House the principle enunci- 
ated that it was desirable that Irish 
landlords should reside on their estates. 
It was not often they heard such senti- 
ments uttered on that side of the House 
—they might slip out now and then by 
accident—but when they did they ought 
to make a note of it with joy. He 
hoped the Liberal party would adhere to 
the principle that Irish landlords should 
reside on their estates; but what had been 
done to induce them to doso? In the 
first place, the management of their pro- 
perty had been taken from them—they 
had been heavily fined in regard to their 
rents, and Parliament had destroyed 
the Church to which many of them were 
attached. These were the inducements 
held out by the Government to the Irish 
landlords to reside upon their estates. 
And did they seriously think they were 
offering any compensation, or in any 
way retracing their steps, by encourag- 
ing them to build country houses at the 
expense of their heirs? He agreed 
with his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) that the passion for bricks 
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and mortar did not require encotrage. 
ment. But the question was of much 
more importance, and he exhorted Gen. 
tlemen of the Liberal party, now that 
the game question and the county ju. 
risdiction question were so much the 
fashion—and now that other measure 
were being taken, the direct effect of 
which was to drive away landlords from 
their estates and induce them to spend 
their lives in foreign capitals—to make 
up their minds on the question of policy 
whether it was desirable or not that 
landlords should reside on their estates, 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
lecture just delivered by the noble Mar. 
quess to the Liberal party was not called 
for either by their recent policy or by 
this particular Bill. He would not 
follow the noble Marquess by re-opening 
the Irish Church or the Irish land 
question ; but he would remind the noble 
Marquess that Ireland, under the exist. 
ing law, had not been generally esteemed 
a peculiarly happy country for landlords 
to reside in. A great part of it had 
been disgraced by outrages, and not only 
the Government, but many persons in 
the Conservative party — indeed, the 
noble Marquess himself—had admitted 
that there was much in the Irish land 
laws which was unjust to the tenant, 
and that this was one of the causes 
which led to those outrages. It was to 
restore contentment among the agricul- 
tural population, and to restrain and 
prevent outrage in future, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had adopted their 
present policy. They believed it would 
succeed, and if it did, it would encourage 
the residence of the landed proprietary. 
The Liberal party was a very large one, 
and included many with whose opinions 
he did not agree; but he had never 
heard that it was characteristic of that 
party to hold that it was unwise to en- 
courage landlords to live on their estates. 
For himself, he agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord O’ Hagan), that 
it was an immense political and soci 
advantage that landed proprietors should 
be resident. The Montgomery Act had 
promoted this in Scotland, and he be- 
lieved its extension to England, and 
especially to Ireland, would be very 
beneficial. 

Tux Duxz or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he did not think the Bill was required. 
It was not difficult for a limited owner 
to obtain the power of building a man- 
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sion on his estate if it were required. 
Ashort private Act was all that was re- 
wired, and he thought that the compa- 
yatively small expense of this should 
not be grudged if it was important to 

nd in this way a large sum—es- 

jally as this procedure gave ample 
securities to the persons in remainder. 
The Bill was unnecessary, and would 
«able persons to indulge extravagant 
fancies in such enlargement of mansions 
as might be altogether unsuitable. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he doubted the 

jety of passing this Bill. The ob- 
Ie view could be met by a slight 
addition to the Landed Estates Act, en- 
abling the Court of Chancery to autho- 
as he erection of mansions as well as 
other improvements. He had known 
many instances of applications by the 
tenant in remainder to pull down a house 
built by the tenant for life. The Bill 
would be likely to lead to litigation. 

Tar Duke or CLEVELAND said, that 
whilst he would admit that there were 
some objections to the Bill—and, in par- 
ticular, he thought the power of raising 
money to enlarge existing mansions in- 
expedient—still, he believed that there 
were cases in which the application of 
the principle of it would be advanta- 
geous. It was by no means a revolu- 
tionary measure; it was not aimed at 
the destruction of landed property ; its 
actual object was to enable landlords to 
reside upon their estates in certain cases. 
The principle had worked well in Scot- 
land, and no doubt would in this country, 
and especially in Ireland. As to the 
objections raised, they could be dealt 
vith in Committee. 

Lorn LURGAN said, that the expense 
of obtaining a Private Bill would be a 
serious bar to a resort to that process by 
Irish landlords. He thought this Bill 
would be very beneficial, and should 
support it. 

Lorv DUNSANY said, he knew many 
Irish landlords who were so apprehen- 
sive of the results of the Land Bill that 
for the present, at least, they would be 
tbsentees. The Bill ought to authorize 
the expenditure of money in fortifying 
houses; for this would be much better 
than adding to them in any other way. 


_ Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL—(No. 26.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that it was to all in- 
tents and purposes the measure which he 
introduced last Session, and which was 
referred, together with a counter Bill 

roposed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury, to a Select Committee. The most 
rev. Prelate was appointed Chairman ; 
and after some time the Committee re- 
orted the Bill to the House; but the 
ateness of the Session and the press of 
business prevented his then proceeding 
with it. Only two or three alterations of 
any importance were made in the Bill 
upstairs. In the 32nd clause he had pro- 
posed that the Bishop, of his own mo- 
tion, or, in default of the Bishop, three 
resident parishioners, members of the 
Church, might promote the Judge’s 
office—that was to say, institute a suit 
in the case of any offence against eccle- 
siastical law. The provisions applied to 
all offences, whether they related to mat- 
ters of ceremonial or of doctrine. That 
clause in the Bill had, however, been 
amended by the Committee, who limited 
it, by providing that in cases of doctrine 
the Bishop alone should have the power 
of taking the initiative in the institution 
of a suit, the power of appeal to the 
Archbishop being given in the event of 
his refusal. The clauses from 60 to 66 
were also struck out by the Committee. 
They related to the appointment of juries 
for the purpose of trying issues of fact— 
in his opinion a very excellent provision, 
and one which he believed many of the 
Bishops would be glad to see restored. 
The 77th clause, in accordance with his 
proposal, provided that the orders and 
rules for the conduct of the Courts should 
be drawn up by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, including two Arch- 
bishops; but it had been altered by the 
Committee, and now the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York were empowered 
to prepare rules and orders for the 
regulating the mode of procedure, their 
officers, records, visitation fees, sala- 
ries and other matters. These rules and 
regulations were to be submitted to 
the approbation of the Queen in Coun- 
cil. Those were the chief alterations 
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which the Committee upstairs had in- 
troduced into the Bill; but it was not his 
intention, at the present period of the 
Session, to ask their Lordships to go into 
Committee on the measure as it now 
stood. The Bill had been a very con- 
siderable time before the House, and he 
had moved on the 27th of March for cer- 
tain Returns which he thought would 
throw light on the whole subject. Of 
those Returns, some were not presented 
till a very late period, some had not been 
presented at all, while others, he be- 
lieved, had not even begun to be pre- 

ared. In consequence of those repeated 
Sas he had been obliged to postpone 
the question from time to time, and he 
would now only ask the House to affirm 
the principle, ‘‘ Aye” or “No,” that in 
its opinion the state of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts was such that it required to be 
remedied. It was in that sense that he 
now rose to propose the second reading 
of the Bill. He last year ventured to 
point out that there were great abuses 
in those Courts—heavy expenditure, 
long delays, and a consequent denial of 
justice. He mentioned that there was a 
great insufficiency of Judges in legal 
character and acquirements. That state 
of things he proposed to remedy by the 
Bill which he had introduced; but in 
carrying out that object he had not been 
by any means so successful as he could 
wish. He was met at the outset by the 
objection that the propositions which he 
made were wholly inadequate in a finan- 
cial point of view; but, if that were so, so 
was the whole financial system on which 
the Ecclesiastical Courts were based at 
present. He stated that, for the purpose 
of carrying out his plan, a sum under 
£30,000 a year would be all that would 
be required. He had applied to the Re- 
gistrar General of Births and Marriages, 
and he found, as he had before men- 
tioned, that on the average of the last 
10 years a sum of above £40,000 a year 
was paid into the hands of the registrars 
in fees for marriage licences. Other ec- 
clesiastical fees—for ordinations, curates’ 
licences, institutions to livings, and other 
things, amounted to £20,000 in round 
numbers, and £60,000 a year, at the 
very least, therefore, was the money 
which was paid by the public into the 
hands of the registrars, for which sum 
no account whatever was rendered to 
the public directly or indirectly. These 
were. the figures which resulted from 
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some of the Returns that had beg, 
made; but he believed it would be 
found that the sum actually paid int 
the hands of the registrars considera}} 

exceeded £60,000. When Lord (Crap. 
worth was Lord Chancellor he intr. 
duced a scheme for the reformation of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts which was 
much more costly than that he (the Rar 
of Shaftesbury) proposed, and yet he 
had declared that the sums which were 
received by the registrars were ample 
for his purpose, and would even give a 
large margin. Let their Lordships for 
a@ moment consider what a waste of 
strength and time and money there was 
in those Courts. On referring the other 
day to the 58th volume of Judicial Ste- 
tistics he found that in the year 1868, 15 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Com. 
mon Law had given judgment in 30,451 
causes, excluding criminal cases; whereas 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, in the same 
year, 27 Judges had given judgment in 
only 182 causes, 169 of which were of a 
most trivial kind. The reform of those 
Courts had baffled everybody from the 
time of Lord Bacon to the present day. 
Lord Cranworth, in introducing his Bill 
in 1856, used very strong language. He 
declared that 19 in 20 of the Kcclesiasti- 
cal Judges were incompetent to perform 
their duties. He added— 

“ A Commission appointed in 1830, reported in 

1832, and pointed out, as being in an extremely 
unsatisfactory state, the jurisdiction of the Courts 
in a great number of matters, and, amongst others, 
what they called the purely ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. They referred to the exercise of juris 
diction in ecclesiastical matters, as distinguished 
from temporal matters, as very unsatisfactory.”— 
[3 Hansard, exli. 1254.] 
And he denounced the procedure in those 
Courts as cumbrous, dilatory, and ex- 
pensive. The Bill of Lord Cranworth 
went further than his (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s), because it would have 
deprived the Bishops of some part of 
their patronage, while his did nothing of 
the kind. Lord Cranworth’s Bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 8 in their 
Lordships’ House, and in the majority 
there were 16 Bishops, all of whom were 
English ; while the Irish Bishops went 
the other way, stating that they “felt 
they ought not to allow a regard for 
their personal or family interests to stand 
in the way of a reform demanded by the 
voice of the country.” In 1862, Mr. 
Seymour, M.P. for Poole, writing t 
The Times, said— 
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“{recently urged the Government to prepare | Lord Oranworth’s Bill was objected to 
measures for the next Session of Parliament to by the English Bishops and approved by 
remedy the acknowledged abuses I have endea- tha -Esiah Mishions:. hasanes- it. evevided 
youred to point out. Ihave received no written Ps, P 
answer, but a verbal intimation that the English | @ final Court of Appeal, which Eng- 
Bishops are the obstacle in the way of Church re- | lish Churchmen thought very undesir- 
form ; and on, oe the meget: of shen oe able, but which Irish Churchmen were 

some practicabie measure, the Governmen Whi 
wi not again run the risk of being defeated by beg wheel yan a gg marge 
them.” : 

; : there was not a member of the Bench 
A mgt peheps, De. > = why Ba of Bishops who would not say that at 
had ta 1 - h ‘bility of the present time ecclesiastical discipline 
ee all - el saspmng and the Ecclesiastical Courts required 
the task ; but ; ‘Dred reform, although they might not, per- 
he had taken it up in the belief that he | haps, be prepared to use such strong 
might be ng - m9 gr an good, and language on the subject as the noble 
oe elk @ face of the Church | pari, “Some af the present defects in 
astain which led to the imputation being Church discipline arose from the provi- 


cast upon her that she was @ Church | «005 of the Ohurch Discipline Act. In 


which admitted of no reform, and that . es 
z ute Re | the first place, the preliminary inquiry 
she was without order and discipline. He | was unsatisfactory, often res ling in. 


oe pow sstatied that the present Bill | recommendation to the Bishop which 


could not be passed; but avery sweeping | carvied with it a condemnation which 
dang must be effected by any measure | was not deserved. He might here re- 


that was hereafter proposed. For hi 
own sal he was afterty indifferent to mak. chee hes of the obs 
: in the Consistory Courts were eminen 
Bo tndthisens bo the sinasle ae hy = civilians, that five of the offices in those 
sweeping reform was A soe reign, Courts were held by the Queen’s Advo- 
move the great evils to which he had cate, others by barristers, and only nine 
adverted, and to effect this he had made by ecclesiastion. No doubt the Hecle- 
Mla of his own sonvittions. and siastical Courts were hampered by many 
almost of his own principles. A cichde | AEM Goonies and placed nt a gress 
Friend of his had used the expression disadvantage, for the reason that, as 
Pp ecclesiastical cases had during the last 


“that the Church never stood so well in gages! 
ihe affections of the people.” He (the 200 years been limited in number, there 


were very few precedents to guide their 
 Ralecray cane Meee vag Aa decisions ; consequently the proceedings 


: d a h- | Were protracted and uncertain, resulting 
quite sure, and every day was strength- usually in an appeal. He admitted that 
eed in the conviction, that the Church | . oh ¢ state of things required amend- 
must put her house in order, for their i. 


‘ - q ment. Another great defect in the exist- 
lordships might depend upon it that she ing system was that it made no provision 


= an hour to lose, or an affection | Whatever for the payment of costs. It 
oe Sway: had twice been his painful duty to pro- 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” | Secute clergymen. In the first instance 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) | the witnesses were not believed ; and as, 








| of course, the accused person could not be 


Tur Bisuor or LONDON said, he rose | condemned to pay the costs, they had tobe 
to remove a singular misapprehension defrayed by the Bishop. In the other case 


om the part of the noble Earl (the Earl | the clergyman was condemned and ap- 


of Shaftesbury), who appeared to think ) pealed, and the Judicial Committee of the 
that the opposition of the Bishops was | Privy Council dismissed his appeal with- 
the great difficulty in the way of the re- | out hearing the Bishop’s counsel ; but, as 
form of the Ecclesiastical Courts. On | the clergyman was a bankrupt, there were 
the contrary, he was prepared to thank ) 20 effects out of which to pay the costs. 
the noble Earl for his persevering en- Therefore, whether he won or lost, the 
deavours to cure the evils as to the exist- | Same penalty was imposed on the Bishop. 
ence of which all were agreed, and a All these defects were to a considerable 
hinge portion of the noble Earl’s present | extent removed by the present Bill, which 
Bill had been assented to by the Bench | made the proceedings more summary 
of Bishops. It was perfectly true that and less technical, and professed to pro- 
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vide funds for paying the salaries of 
officers and the costs. The noble Earl 
had stated that he should only require 
about £30,000 a year to carry out the 
Bill; but he (the Bishop of London) was 
inclined to doubt whether this would be 
sufficient. In the first place, it was pro- 
posed to give compensation to all exist- 
ing officers, who, he presumed, would 
receive sums almost equal to their pre- 
sent salaries. Then it was intended to 
appoint Judges with large salaries ; 
whereas the salaries of the present 
Judges were small. There was also to 
be a fund raised for defraying costs, and 
the surplus was to be used for Church 
purposes. These expenses would swallow 
up not only all the moneys on which the 
noble Earl relied, but a very large sum 
besides. The noble Earl provided, how- 
ever, that if more money was required, 
in the first instance application might be 
made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Now, it was obvious that the granting of 
a large sum by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would completely derange all 
their calculations for some years to come 
in regard to carrying out the work for 
which they were appointed by Par- 
liament—namely, the augmentation of 
small benefices. There were several other 
points in the Bill which he would not 
refer to now, but which would require 
very careful consideration in Committee. 
One or two were provisions which had 
been altered for the worse by the Select 
Committee. One of these related to the 
mode in which the Bishops were to be 
put in action. It was provided that three 
inhabitant householders of a diocese 
might compel the Bishop to institute 
proceedings in all cases except those re- 
lating to doctrine. In cases of ritual, 
therefore, he would be obliged to pro- 
ceed on the requisition of three in- 
habitants. Cases of doctrine were ex- 
cepted, he supposed, because there was 
great uncertainty about them. He re- 
gretted that the Select Committee had 
struck out the clause respecting a jury, 
which the Bishops had agreed should be 
composed partly of clergy and partly of 
laymen. The presence of laymen would 
not only do away with any ground of sus- 
picion, but would prevent a tendency to 
severity among the clergy when dealing 
with one who had disgraced their order. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
seemed to think that the English people 
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took a very anxious interest in this mat. 
ter ; but he (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
did not think this was really the cage, 
The proof of this was to be found ip 
experience. During the last two years 
the excitement which had prevailed op 
the question of ritual excesses had very 
much diminished. Probably the policy 
of ‘‘ masterly inaction’ might prove the 
best; but if the edge of the law wer 
sharpened against them, the new p 

in the Church would be favoured with g 
sort of martyrdom, which would excite 
them to fresh extravagances. He would 
not, however, dream of opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, for he held 
that the amount of expense to which the 
Bishop was now putin cases of prosecu- 
tion was a disgrace to the English lay, 
He must, however, join with the rey, 
Prelate in urging a reconsideration of 
the provision which enabled three in- 
habitants of a diocese to set the Bill in 
motion, to stop something that they 
might consider a practice contrary to the 
orders of the English Church. Innoya- 
tions in the manner of conducting ser- 
vice in a parish church, no doubt, formed 
a grievance for which there should bea 
remedy ; but no one was aggrieved if a 
congregation chose to set up a Church 
to their own liking, however extravagant 
their ritual, except that the clergyman 
would be amenable to his Bishop if he 
departed from the ordinary ritual. To 
give such extraordinary power to any 
three members of the Church of Eng- 
land in a diocese would tend to produce 
religious scandal. , 

Kart BEAUCHAMP said, that ample 
opportunity should be given for discus- 
sion upon a question so important as 
that before their Lordships. If this Bill 
were passed it would cause an enormous 
demand on the funds of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. He deprecated ap- 
propriating the fees arising from the 
sale of marriage licences to pay for the 
costs, even if they were sufficient for the 
purpose, which he doubted ; and he did 
not believe Parliament would consent to 
appropriate funds placed in the handsof 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
relief of spiritual destitution to put this 
Bill in working order. He also wished 
to point out that, although the Bill pro- 
vided ample means for checking impro- 
priety on the part of the inferior clergy, 
no provision was made for enforcing 
law against Bishops. 
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Tue Earn or HARROWBY pro-! Bishops, he had omitted them from the 


tested against the assumption of the 


Bill in his anxiety to consult the feelings 


noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- | of the right rev. Bench. 


bury) that the country was growing in- | 


diferent on the subject of Ritualism ; 
and he also objected to his speaking of 
Ritualists as “‘a new party” in the 
Church. Twenty years ago he would 
not have been understood; they were a 
wth of late years, avowedly imitating 
the practices of another Church, and he 
could not admit the description ‘‘ a new 
in the Church.” He hoped that 

some measure of this kind would pass. 

Tue ArcupisHop oF YORK said, the 
Bill, in accordance with its professed 
object, would materially shorten the 

ings in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and would confer great benefit not 
merely upon the Bishops, but upon the 
members of the Church generally. When 
the time arrived to consider the details 
of the measure, the machinery it pro- 
posed would require to be somewhat 
narrowly examined—especially in re- 
to the financial part, which he be- 
lieved to be quite unsound. While he 
admitted that the noble Earl had ren- 
dered excellent service in applying a 
practical remedy for the evil complained 
of, he must decline to accept all the 
financial arrangements suggested by his 
noble Friend. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that it was only due to the noble Earl to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government 
wore anxious that some measure should 

founded on the same principle as 
that of the noble Earl’s, and that there- 
fore they would support the second read- 
ing of this Bill; but, at the same time, 
they wished to guard themselves against 
being supposed to accept every part of 
it as it now stood. For instance, 27 
Judges would be an inordinate number, 
and he trusted that the right rev. Bench 
would be able to propose some plan to 
render such a superfluity of strength 
unnecessary. He also thought that the 
fnancial part of the measure required 
material amendment. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he should 
support the Bill; but he intended to 
propose certain Amendments in Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. 

Tue Kant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had omitted to state that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had authorized 


‘him to declare that the measure met 


with his approval. As to criminous 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


GAS AND WATER FACILITIES BILL. 
(The Earl of Kimberley) 
(wo. 111.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that when 
this Bill was introduced he expressed 
an opinion that its provisions ought to 
be extended so as to enable the various 
local authorities to provide for the pur- 
chase and erection of gas and water- 
works. In many cases the local autho- 
rities were anxious to buy up or erect 
gas and waterworks; and it was desir- 
able that this measure should contain 
provisions for the purposes of facilitating 
their action in that direction. He was, 
however, sorry to find that it was impos- 
sible to introduce such provisions into 
the present measure; but he hoped that 
the matter would not escape the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl opposite when 
the proper opportunity arrived for deal- 
se the matter. 

HE Eart or KIMBERLEY fully 
concurred in the observations of the 
noble Lord, and regretted that such 
Amendments as he referred to could not 
be introduced into the measure. 


House in Committee: Amendments 
made: The Report thereof to be re- 
ceived Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 222.) 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
(The Lord Cairns.) 
(No. 216.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the Bill 
entirely excluded from its operation the 
savings of single women acquired before 
the passing of the Act. He therefore 
begged to propose the following Amend- 
ment :—In Clause 1, page 1, line 7, after 
the word ‘‘ earnings,” leave out ‘“ mar- 
ried,’’ and in line 8 leave out ‘‘ after the 
passing of this Act.”” This Amendment 
would apply to the earnings of a poor 
woman, no matter at what time she had 
acquired them. But in order to prevent 
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the objection that the introduction of 
these words would give the Bill a retro- 
spective action, he further proposed to 
insert the following Proviso :— 

“ Provided always, That this Act shall not apply 
to any wages earned before the passing of this Act 


by any woman married before the passing of this 
Act.” 


Lorp CAIRNS said, that the object 
of the noble Lord was to protect the 
earnings of unmarried women; but the 
Amendment went directly contrary to the 
spirit in which the Bill was framed. For 
the first time the Amendment would 
create a new kind of property, dependent 
upon the fact that it was earned ; and, if 
it were adopted, it would be necessary to 
trace to its origin every sum of money or 
portion of property possessed by a 
woman before her marriage. A woman’s 
earnings were her own, and she could do 
with them as she pleased on the occasion 
of her marriage. If they proceeded to 
draw any distinction on this point, they 
must either say in comprehensive terms 
that all the property of an unmarried 
woman should be her own aftermarriage, 
or they must give the amplest powers 
to a married woman, even without ask- 
ing the consent of her husband, to do 
with her property as she pleased. With 
the view of meeting an objection urged 
by his noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) on a former occasion, he proposed 
to introduce in the 11th clause an Amend- 
ment which would enable a man and 
woman, on their marriage, to agree as to 
what chattels should be considered the 
separate property of the woman. This 
might be done by a few lines on the 
back of the marriage lines, or on any 
other piece of paper. 

Clause 7 (Personal property coming 
to a married woman to be on own). 

Lorp ROMILLY proposed, after the 
word ‘intestate,’ to insert the words 
“‘or to any sum of money not exceeding 
£200, under any deed or will.” 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that having re- 
gard to the provisions of other clauses, as 
well as those of Clause 7, he thought the 
words proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend were unnecessary. 

On Question? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 29 ; Not-Contents 17: Ma- 
jority, 12. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow ; and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 223.) 


Lord Brougham 


{LORDS} 
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JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL—(No, 212.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to bg 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp ROMILLY said, he regretted 
to be obliged to make a few observa. 
tions on the measure, which he thought 
was spoilt from mere parsimony. It 
was the special duty of the State to 
provide proper Judges for the trial of 
causes, and they could never secure pro. 
per respect for the Judicial Committes 
of Privy Council unless they had per. 
sons sitting on it who earned that rm. 
spect from the public, and they could 
not obtain the services of such persons 
unless they chose to pay them. He felt 
very strongly on that subject, because 
it was one of the reproaches of this 
country that it made a profit out of liti- 
gation — that it made a considerable 
profit out of the misfortunes of persons 
who were compelled to go to law—which 
was just as monstrous in principle as if 
they were to tax, forthe support of the 
police, every man who had his pocket 
picked or his house broken into. If any 
of their Lordships would take the oppor- 
tunity of reading a little tract by Jeremy 
Bentham, entitled, A Protest against Law 
Taxes, he should be very much sur- 
prised if it did not convince them of the 
iniquity of a tax upon persons who went 
to law. He firmly believed that the 
noble Duke who presided with great 
ability and zeal over the Indian Depart- 
ment (the Duke of Argyll) was fully 
determined and very anxious to make 
the best provision he possibly could for 
the due administration of the law in 
India ; but this was not the way to accom- 
plish it. On a recent occasion when that 
subject was before their Lordships, he 
(Lord Romilly) had ventured to point out 
that there were two things which ought 
to be done for this purpose : the one was 
to improve the legal tribunals in India, 
and the other was to improve the Court 
of Appeal at home. The number of ap- 
peals from the local tribunals of India 
to Calcutta reached every year, he be 
lieved, about 7,000. It was impossible 
that the Judges there could hear all 
those cases, and a greater staff of Judges 
was absolutely necessary to dispose of 
them. It was one of the comseqenntas 
and also a tifying consequence, 0 
the good qovahanns of India that we 
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had an enormous amount of litigation 
among its people, because they would 
not go to law as they did unless they 
expected to get justice. The increase 
legal proceedings in India showed the 
necessity of providing good Judges there. 
Now, in order to meet that necessity the 
position of the Judges must be raised. 
Then, again, great care should be taken 
notonly that their ultimatetribunal should 
be able to dispose of the cases which 
came before it, but that the men they 
obtained to serve on that tribunal should 
be such as would inspire confidence 
among the public and the profession 
both at home and abroad. To suppose, 
however, that they could get such men 
for £500 a year, even in addition to a 
wtiring pension, was, in his opinion, 
perfectly ridiculous; and, again, the 
idea that they could secure them for 
£2,500 was, in his view, equally absurd. 
They must always bear in mind the 

at increase in the price of all commo- 
ities which had occurred of late years, 
together with the great increase which 
had occurred in the remuneration ob- 
tained by lawyers. That fact ought not 


to be lost sight of when they were at- 
ere to fix the salary to be given to 
a 


udge. If, therefore, the proposal 
contained in that Bill were not altered, 
heventured to predict that their Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council would 
not rise in the public estimation, and 
would not satisfy the people either at 
home or abroad. 

Lorp DENMAN objected to the 
amounts which it was proposed to pay 
to those who were to be appointed to 
clear off the arrears of business before 
the Judicial Committee; for it was not 
for their Lordships to determine that 
matter, and in 1831 the Bankruptcy Bill 
left the House of Lords without any re- 
tiring pension being proposed for the 
lord Chancellor; but in the House of 
Commons £6,000 a year was proposed, 
and the clause was withdrawn, as well 
as all retiring pensions for the new Com- 
missioners in Bankruptcy, and he be- 
lieved they might trust to the gene- 
rosity of hon. Members in “another 
place” for requiting even those who for 
years had diminished the arrears in the 
Privy Council; and if the retiring pen- 
sions of those colonial Chief Justices 
were insufficient, on their declaring that 
fact, he would act as in the case of re- 
tired Ministers, and he had no doubt that 
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the other House would allow full remu- 
neration from the Consolidated Fund for 
those who had zealously served their 
country. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, there was not 
much use in discussing clauses relating 
to sums which must be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, as they would have 
to be struck out before they left that 
House; but he thought all objections of 
that kind would be met if the Bill were 
made a temporary Bill, intended to meet 
a temporary crisis, which he hoped would 
not occur again. He would, therefore, 
suggest the adoption of a clause limit- 
ing the operation of the Bill to two 
years, during which time the arrears of 
business could be cleared off. He hoped 
their Lordships would reject the propo- 
sition that colonial Chief Justices should 
be eligible to be members of the Judi- 
cial Committee. He thought that no 
retired Judge should be eligible except 
the Chief Justice of Bengal. As to the 
proposition for appointing barristers of 
15 years’ standing, he would ask his 
noble and learned Friend if he thought 
it likely he could obtain the services of 
such men as were required for this 
office? It was hopeless to expect that 
the services of barristers of experience 
and ability could be secured for £2,500 
per annum ; or, if they could, the judi- 
cial salaries paid in this country ought 
at once to be reduced by one-half. He 
was also of opinion that the proposed ad- 
dition to certain salaries would destroy 
the present system of voluntary service. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he agreed with what the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Romilly) had said as to the 
impropriety of paying the expenses of a 
tribunal by levying fees upon the suitors ; 
but that had no relation to this Bill, for 
there were no fees provided for in it. 
As regarded the question whether or not 
the tribunal could be respected unless its 
members were highly paid, he begged 
to remind his noble and learned Friend, 
that the present tribunal, consisting of 
several unpaid members, had existed 
for 35 years, and none was more re- 
spected. Of course, at times, and espe- 
cially when it had had to deal with con- 
troverted topics of religion, its decisions 
had been assailed; but, in regard to 
legal matters, it always had been, and 
was unassailable. He would also remind 
the House that the Judge who did most 
to raise the tribunal to its great emi- 
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nence was the late Lord Kingsdown, 
whose services were wholly voluntary. 
As to the observations of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cairns), there was 
no objection to making this a temporary 
measure if it were secured that those 
who were appointed under it should not 
be turned adrift at the end of three 
years, for if that were likely no one 
would be willing to accept the appoint- 
ments. As to the proposed payments 
not being sufficient to insure the services 
of men who were qualified to take part 
in the hearing of cases which came be- 
fore the Judicial Committee, that must 
be a matter of opinion; and although he 
had not made any proposition to persons 
likely to act—for to do so would be in- 
decent and improper— yet statements 
had incidentally been made to him which 
rendered him confident that an effective 
tribunal could be secured by means of 
this Bill. 

House in Committee. 

An Amendment made, in page 2, line 1 
and line 14, leave out (‘‘Judge,”) and 
insert (‘‘ Chief Justice’’). 

Then it was moved, after Clause 6, to 
insert the following clause :— 

“Any Privy Councillor having held the office 


of Lord Chancellor of Ireland shall be a member 
of the Judicial Committee.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


The Report thereof to be received Zo- 
morrow; and Bill to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 224.) 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—(No. 182.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SELEOT COMMITTEE NOMINATED. 


Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
moved that the Lords following should 
be named of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill, namely—Abp. York, 
Ld. President, D. Somerset, D. Marl- 
borough, M. Salisbury, E. Cowper, E. 
Stanhope, E. Carnarvon, E. Powis, E. 
Harrowby, E. Morley, E. Beauchamp, 
Bp. Gloucester and Bristol, L. Colches- 
ter, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Lyveden, 
L. Houghton. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I must draw 
attention to the awkward position in 
which the House is placed in regard to 
this very important question. The other 
day, after the debate on the Order for 
the Second Reading, the Bill was not re- 


jected, but a Select Committee was ap- | 


The Lord Chancellor 





} 


ointed, at the instigation of the nobly 
Raecquem (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
to consider its provisions. The debate 
itself was of a rather extraordinary cha. 
racter. My noble Friend the Lord Pyp. 
sident of the Council moved the second 
reading on the part of the Government 
in a speech of great ability. That was 
answered by the a of the noble 
Marquess, which also displayed 
ability ; but which was not so bed 
rected to the value of a Committee of 
Inquiry as against the Bill, and, indeed, 
against any measure of the sort. After 
that the debate was carried on almost, if 
not quite, exclusively by the Episcopal 
Bench. Different opinions were ex. 
one by occupants of that Bench; 

ut the Archbishop of York and another 
right rev. Prelate made two remarkable 
speeches in favour of the Bill; but not 
one of the majority answered those two 
speeches. After a brief reply from my 
noble Friend, the House went to a Divi- 
sion. A week has now elapsed, and I 
shall be obliged to the noble Marquess 
if he will inform the House what course 
he intends to pursue with regard to his 
Committee. The Bill is still on your 
Lordships’ Minutes, waiting for a second 
reading. I think it is a most undesirable 
way of destroying a measure to refer it 
to a Select Committee, while it is not 
intended practically to deal with it. If 
this House desires to destroy a Bill 
which is regarded with favour by the 
country generally, it ought thoroughly 
to discuss it and to adduce reasons and 
arguments which have not yet been re- 
ceived into the minds of the publie. 
Late in the Session as it is, I do not 
know whether the noble Marquess means 
to work the Committee in such a man- 
ner that there may be a chance of taking 
up the Bill again this year, and it cer- 
tainly is very important that your Lord- 
ships eel know what is intended to 
be done. I am told this evening that 
there were Peers who voted for the Com- 
mittee not so much from a desire to upset 
the Bill, as because they thought there 
was no reasonable objection to inquire 
into the practicability of introducing 
modifications into it. I wish, therefore, 
to learn from the noble Marquess what 
his intentions are with regard to this 
Committee. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : The 
first point referred to by the noble Earl 
(Har! Granville) is the character of the 
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debate on the Order for Second Reading. 
His complaint is that.the debate was not 
aficiently general, and that more noble 
lords on this side of the House did not 
. The answer to that is a very 
ic and a very simple one—it is 
that the dinner-hour was approaching ; 
and when the time arrives the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament give way 
tothe not unnatural desire to partake 
some refreshment, and as they leave the 
House for that purpose, it is sometimes 
dificult to keep up the debate. With 
ect to the forms of the House I un- 
derstand that a Motion such as I moved 
on the second reading of the Bill is, 
according to precedents, a mode of de- 
ciding that the House will not proceed 
with the Bill for the present, but will 
another course. Last year, for 
instance, Lord Grey brought in a Bill 
on the subject of the Scotch Peerage, 
and it was met in the same way. We 
on this side of the House were not pre- 
pared to say that the principle of the 
measure was absolutely objectionable, 
but we were not prepared to adopt its 
principle without inquiry, and the con- 
sequence was that a Committee was 
appointed as an Amendment to the Mo- 
tion for the second reading, and the Bill 
isposed of for that year. 
HE Duxe or ARGYLL: The Com- 
mittee never met in that case. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am nearly sure that it sat. At all events, 
Iremember a still stronger case in the 
House of Commons, where the Motion 
for the second reading of the Conspiracy 
Bill was met by a Resolution, and not 
by a direct Motion that the Bill should 
be read a second time that day six 
months. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
wishes to know what course it is pro- 
_ that the Committee should adopt. 

at I should prefer, if the forms of 
Parliament would permit, is that the 
ari should take place, and that the 
Bill should not die, but that, as soon as 
they have obtained all the information 
they require, the Bill should be taken 
up at the point at which it was dropped. 
The tules of Parliament, however, re- 
quire that all Bills which are not com- 
pleted at the time of Prorogation shall 
die at that period, and as that is near I 
donot think it probable that the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill will be proceeded with 
is year. However desirous your Lord- 
ships may be to suggest another course, 





it is in my opinion impossible to do any- 
thing decisive in the matter until we 
have on record the information which 
we deem it necessary to have. I am 
extremely sorry that I failed to convince 
the noble Earl by the arguments I 
used in reference to this question. Ican 
only say that, as far as my poor powers 
went, 1 did my best to do so. As far as 
Iam able to remember, my arguments 
were directed, or they were intended to 
be directed not against the principle of 
the Bill, but to the necessity for moving 
cautiously. What I attempted to show 
was that the very constitution of the 
Colleges was such that, unless you pro- 
vide a guarantee for the orthodoxy of 
those who are taught, it is difficult to go 
on trusting for the selection of the 
teachers to precisely the same conditions 
as are in force now; and I maintained 
it was necessary to examine into the 
conditions under which the Tutors and 
Professors in the University were se- 
lected, if we intended to make so vital 
a change as this. On these grounds I 
proposed an inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject, with a view of ascertaining whether, 
upon the evidence before them, the Com- 
mittee would be justified in recommend- 
ing legislation in this direction; and, if 
so, there can be no doubt that your 
Lordships would be enabled to legislate 
more satisfactorily than you could do 
at present. Such a course, I submit, is 
a much wiser one than if we were 
to act in the precipitate manner pro- 
posed by the noble Earl. I propose, 
therefore, to prosecute the inquiry with 
as much speed as possible, and when 
the evidence has been gathered and the 
Committee is able to report, I have no 
doubt we shall be able to make recom- 
mendations which will carry out the 
object in view in a manner far more satis- 
factory than that provided in the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: As I under- 
stand the noble Marquess, it was the 
intention of his Motion to destroy this 
Bill for the present year; and the real 
object of the Committee is to see whether 
tests cannot be applied to teaching mem- 
bers of the Universities, although both 
Universities are at present entirely free 
from any such restriction. 

Tue Maravzess or SALISBURY: I 
had no intention of the kind. I never 
said anything about applying tests to 
teachers. I spoke of the mode in which 
their religious character might be in- 
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sured. There are several points in Col- 
lege arrangements dependent upon this 
system of tests, and when you remove 
the system of tests altogether, it will be 
necessary to inquire whether their place 
should be supplied, and if so, how? 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY asked 
whether the noble Marquess had his 
witnesses ready ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had five, and a noble Friend of his 
had others. He had received many 
letters on the subject, showing that 
great anxiety existed in the country 
touching the Bill. 

Tur Fart or CAMPERDOWN asked, 
whether in case the Committee had not 
finished its labours at the close of this 
Session, it was the intention of the noble 
Marquess to move its re-appointment 
next year? He remembered the case of 
a Scotch Bill which had been referred to 
a Select Committee, which came to an 
untimely end through the absence of the 
Chairman, who went off to Scotland, 
leaving his Committee in doubt when he 
would return, or whether he would re- 
turn at all; and he feared this Bill would 
be wrecked by a similar catastrophe. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
differed with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Camperdown) as to the facts of the case 
referred to, the Bill in question having 
been lost from other circumstances than 
those stated by him. In reference to the 
University Tests Bill, what his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) said 
was to this effect—So far from desiring 
to put an end to the measure, his noble 
Friend expressed a wish that the forms 
of the House would allow both the Bill 
and the inquiry of the Committee to be 
proceeded with. And in the event of 
the Committee reporting in favour of 
such legislation, that the Bill should be 
taken up next Session exactly at the 
same stage at which it was left in this. 
The object of his noble Friend was 
simply to acquire information to justify 
the necessity for legislation on this im- 
portant and difficult subject. The state- 
ment of his noble Friend, that he wished 
the Bill to be amended in a manner 
which he pointed out, should be a suffi- 
cient indication that he did not wish to 
destroy the Bill altogether. He (the 
Duke of Richmond) certainly did not 
vote with the noble Marquess with that 
intent, though he was bound to admit 
that their success postponed the Bill for 
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this Session; his object was to insu 
that deliberate action which conimm 
prudence demanded. ; 

Tue Eart or ‘KIMBERLEY, a, 
Member of the Scotch Committee jp. 
ferred to, stated that in that case the 
Committee met, went into certain matte 
which had nothing to do with the Bil, 
and on the next day of meeting the 
Members assembled on a fool’s e 
to find the Duke of Buccleuch, who had 
moved for the Committee, had gone ty 
Scotland, and there was no reason to 
believe he intended to return. 


Motion agreed to; Committee noni- 
nated accordingly. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before Nino 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 21st July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — Julian 
Goldsmid, esquire, for Rochester. 

Szxrect Commitrrre—Report—Steam Boiler Ex. 
plosions [No. 370]; Pawnbrokers [No. a 

Suprix—considered in Committee—Civin Su 
vice Estimates. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading - 
Census (Scotland) * [234]; Corrupt Practices 
Acts Amendment * [235]. 

Second Reading—Matrimonial Causes and Mat. 
riage Law (Ireland)* [223]; Local Govern 
ment Supplemental (No. 4) * [226] ; Greenwich 
Hospital * [229]. 

Report of Select Committee—Factories and Work- 
shops * [No, 378]. 

Committee — Pedlars’ Certificates [199]—se,; 
Sanitary Act (1866) Amendment * [189]—z.. 

Committee—Report—Considered as amended— 
Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, 
&e. * [191]. 

Report—Factories and Workshops * [150-233]. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
[218]; Army Enlistment [106]; Gun Li 
cences [1384]. 

Third Reading — Dublin City Voters Disfran 
chisement * [184]; Local Government Supple 
mental (No. 3) * [188], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Steam Boilers Inspection * (58). 


BRITISH RESIDENTS AT BELIZE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If the Colonial Office has 
received a Copy of any Memorial at- 
dressed to Lieutenant Governor Longden 
by any British residents at Belize, pray- 
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ing for compensation for losses sustained 
by the irruption into the Oolony of In- 
dians under the command of a General 
in the Mexican Army; the amount of 
gich claims, and if any determination 
has been come to thereupon; if any re- 
dress has been demanded of the Mexican 
Authorities; and what steps have been 
taken to prevent such outrages in the 


future ? 
_ Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said: The 


memorial referred to by the hon. Mem- 
berhas been received. Itis signed by 10 
inhabitants of the Northern Province of 
British Honduras. The schedule of the 
estimated amount of their respective 
losses is given as nearly £36,000. Those 
who have embarked capital in British 
Honduras must always have known 
what were the risks to be encountered 
from the Indians, and that any charge 
which Her Majesty’s Government might 
incur for the protection of the colonists 
must necessarily bear some moderate 
os to the population of the Co- 


ny and the interests requiring to be | 


protected. The revenue, taxation, and 


expenditure of the Colony have been ex- 
dusively under the control of the As- 
sembly. But the Assembly has refused 


to contribute any sum towards the mili- 
tary expenditure. My answer, then, to 
ny hon. Friend’s first Question must be 
that while Her Majesty’s Government 
are willing to provide for some portion 
ofthe military expenditure, they could 
not propose to supply from Imperial 
funds compensation for loss of property 
exposed by its owners to risks to which 
they must have known it must be sub- 
ject. As to the second Question, the 
steps to procure redress are under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It is intended to station two 
companies of a West India Regiment at 
British Honduras; but the proportion 
inwhich the cost of maintaining them 
is to be divided between the Imperial 
Government and the Colony has not yet 
been settled. 


NAVY—SALE OF STORES AT WOOLWICH 
DOCKYARD.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether loss has not been incurred by 
recent sales of Government Stores at 
the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich ; and, in 
particular, whether, on the 13th June 
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last, ‘“‘ a self-acting curvilinear saw 
frame” (the recent cost of which to. 
Her Majesty’s Government was over 
£900) was sold for £70; and, that 
“two wrought-iron paddle - wheel 
shafts,’ weighing over 45 tons (the re- 
cent cost of which to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was over £500), were sold for 
£16 each; and, whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
tinue such a sale of Government Stores ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I beg 
to say that a self-acting curvilinear saw 
frame, which originally cost about £800, 
was sold on the 13th of June last, at 
Woolwich, for £70; but the cost of its 
removal and re-erection will be at least 
£60, so that £130 will represent the 
cost to the purchaser. This machine 
was erected more than 20 years ago, is 
quite obsolete, and of a type rarely, if 
ever, seen out of a Government Yard. 
It was very doubtful whether anyone 


{would bid for it, and the officers were 


only too glad to get the £70. Two 
wrought-iron paddle-wheel shafts, weigh- 
ing, not 45, but 22 tons, were sold for 
£16 each. They were returned many 
years ago from the Retribution, and were 
in such bad condition as to be perfectly 
useless for any other purpose than as 
old iron. Considering that all the good 
machinery had been removed from Wool- 
wich to other yards, and that nothing 
was sold that was not obsolete and could 
not be used for the service, very excel- 
lent prices were obtained at the public 
sale there; prices, in fact, on the whole, 
greatly above the valuation, and which 
surprised both the auctioneer and the 
superintending Government officials. I 
may add that we have been equally for- 
tunate at the sales at Deptford and De- 
vonport, all the auctions having been 
largely attended, and the stores sold 
having brought prices exceeding our 
most sanguine expectations. In many 
eases the prime cost was approached, 
and in some even exceeded. The sum 
paid into the Exchequer at the close of 
the financial year I expect to be very 
large, and as everything has been re- 
tained which the officers reported might 
by any possibility be required for the 
public service, I feel confident that the 
House will be of opinion that a wise 
course has been followed. 
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NAVY—NEW IRON-CLADS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in order to test by actual ex- 
periment at sea, the many novelties in 
the construction and also in the mode of 
arranging and placing the armament of 
the four new iron-clad ships of the 
‘‘ Vanguard” class, viz., ‘‘ Vanguard,” 
‘¢ Invincible,” ‘‘ Audacious,’’ and ‘“‘ Iron 
Duke,” it is his intention to send any 
of these vessels to sea on a trial cruise, 
or on the next cruise of the Channel 
Fleet ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Although I am 
sure, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman would 
not generally ask me what particular 
ships will be put in commission, I ap- 
preciate the object of his Question, and 
I beg to inform him that one of those 
vessels will be put in commission shortly. 


VACANT JUDGESHIP IN CHANCERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he would 
beg to ask, Whether it is intended to 
complete the Court of Appeal in Chan- 
cery by filling up the vacancy caused 
by the death of Lord Justice Giffard, 
by whose death the country had sus- 
tained a great loss? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I join in 
the sentiment expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman as to the nature of the loss 
which the country has sustained by the 
death of Lord Justice Giffard, and it is 
the intention of the Government to fill 
up the vacancy which has thus occurred. 


INDIA—OLD BANK OF BOMBAY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Indian Government 
intends to take action upon the Report 
of the Commissioners’ Inquiry into the 
causes of the failure of the Old Bank of 
Bombay; and, with reference to the 
speech on the 27th March 1868 of the 
then Secretary of State for India, to ask 
the Under Secretary of State if he will 
now produce the Minutes recorded by 
Members of the Council of India rela- 
tive to the failure of the Old Bank of 
Bombay ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, my hon. 
Friend’s principal Question appears to 
point to two kinds of action on the part 
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of the Government—first, as to its poli 
with regard to the Presidency Banks, 
and, secondly, as to its policy with ym. 
gard to the misconduct of certain pe. 
sons connected with the Old Bank of 
Bombay. As to the first of these kinds 
of action, I explained the policy of thy 
Government in answer to a Question of 
my right hon. Friend the Member fo 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
on the 17th of February last, and I cay 
only repeat what I then said, namely— 

“The question for the Government now to con. 
sider is whether it should not withdraw from its 
position as a shareholder in the Presidency Banks, 
and we have asked the opinion of the Govern. 
ment of India on the whole matter, and especially 
as to the way in which it thinks our withdrawal 
could be effected with most advantage to the public 
and with least inconvenience to our fellow share. 
holders.” —[3 Hansard, excix., 428,] 


As to the second kind of action, I regret 
that we have not seen, and do not see, 
‘our way to taking effective legal pro. 
ceedings even against the persons most 
implicated in the unhappy transactions 
which led to the fall of the Old Bank of 
Bombay. We shall not oppose my hon. 
Friend if he thinks fit to move for the 
Papers about which he asks. 


VENEZUELA—PRUSSIAN CLAIMS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
a Prussian Man of War has lately vi- 
sited La Guaica, and that in consequence 
of that visit, or subsequent to it, the Go- 
vernment of Venezuela have paid Prus- 
sian claims to the amount of about 
50,000 dollars; and, further, whether in- 
formation has been received at the Fo- 
reign Office that the United States Go- 
vernment are about to send ships of 
war to La Guaica to enforce the claims 
of American subjects ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that no 
information had been received at the 
Foreign Office that the Government of 
Venezuela had paid money over to the 
Prussian Government on account of cer- 
tain claims, and he must observe to his 
hon. Friend that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was not in this respect a creditor of 
Venezuela. If there were any claims of 
that character against Venezuela it was 
on account of the detention of certain 
vessels; and information had been re- 
ceived from the Acting Chargé d’ Affaires 
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st La Guaica that three vessels of the 
Germanic Confederation had visited that 
, but no official account had been 
yosived of the payment of the sum in 
question. As to the United States Go- 
yernment, it appeared that Mr. Fish had 
omplained of the unpunctuality of Ve- 
nmela in paying her claims; had ex- 
the intention to insist on the 
ent of her engagements, and had 
intimated that unless this was done the 
Governments concerned might think it 
advisable to send a few ships of war to 
Ila Guaica in order to show Venezuela 
that her engagements were not to be 
trifled with. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask whether any steps were 
being taken by the Government to pro- 
are the payment of the large sum of 
noney due from Venezuela to persons in 
this Country ? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, the Go- 
yernment were taking all possible steps 
for the satisfaction of all such claims as 
they believed to be really due. 


SPAIN—CHOICE OF A KING—PRINCE 
LEOPOLD OF HOMENZOLLERN. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mz. HORSMAN : It is necessary, 
Sir, that I should preface the Question 
which I have placed on the Notice Paper 
with a short explanatory statement, in 
order to make the Questions clear and 
intelligible ; and, I may add, that I 
should not have put the Questions on 
the Notice Paper without having previ- 
ously shown them to the-right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
who said there was no objection to their 
being put. The first Question has refe- 
rence to the negotiations which led to 
the withdrawal of Prince Hohenzollern’s 
nomination for the Crown of Spain. It 
is understood that the King of Prussia 
made that concession to France very 
reluctantly, under the advice of other 
Powers, and that one of those Powers 
was England—the advice being given, 
with the sanction and concurrence of 
France — avowedly in the interest of 
peace. [‘‘Order!’?] I am not going to 
say one word not strictly within the rules 
ofthe House. That object—the preser- 
vation of peace —not having been ob- 
tained, Prussia, if that nomination had 
not been withdrawn, and if it had been 
a cause of war between Prussia and 
France, would then have been in the 
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oer pe of having Spain for an ally ; 
ut now having made the concession of 
withdrawing the nomination of Prince 
Hohenzollern, and not having obtained 
the object of the concession—[ ‘‘ Order -] 
—I only wish to finish the sentence, an 
then my explanation will be at an end. 
I repeat that Prussia, not having ob- 
tained the object in view, by the with- 
drawal of the nomination of Prince 
Hohenzollern, the interposition of the 
other Powers had only operated as a 
cause of weakness to Prussia, inasmuch 
as it had deprived her of a sure ally. 
The first Question, then, I wish to put to 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government is, Whether the withdrawal 
of the nomination of Prince Hohenzol- 
lern was advised by England, and con- 
ceded by Prussia in the full expectation 
that by that concession France would be 
satisfied and war averted; and the se- 
cond Question is one which in itself re- 
quires no explanatory statement. In- 
telligence has reached this country that 
within the last few days the Russian Go- 
vernment have communicated to France 
their disapproval of the declaration of 
war, and that in the event of war their 
sympathies will remain on the side of 
Prussia. [‘‘ Order, order !”’] What I 
want to know is, whether any such com- 
munication has been sent by the Rus- 
sian Government to the Government of 
France, and, if so, whether it was ac- 
companied by an expression of opinion 
that the determination on the part of 
France to proceed to war after France 
had accepted the good offices of other 
Powers, and Prussia had made the con- 
cession recommended by those Powers, 
was a departure from the general un- 
derstanding by which the Emperor of 
the French ought in honour and good 
faith to have considered himself bound ? 
. Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, he would 
also beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the Government have any 
information, other than that furnished 
by the newspapers, of the existence of a 
secret Treaty between France and Den- 
mark ; and if at any time within the last 
six months, they are aware that any 
formal proposal of mutual disarmament 
has been made by France to Prussia and 
refused by the latter Power, as stated by 
certain French and English journals ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lis- 
keard was kind enough to show me in 
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manuscript the Questions which he put 
on the Notice Paper, and I stated that I 
thought he might, according to his dis- 
cretion, put them, and I would give the 
best answer I could ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not mention to me that 
it was his intention to preface them. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, that he made 
the statement to explain the Questions. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said was 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mention his intention to preface his 
Questions by an explanation in the House 
to which I now refer; because, though 
it is, indeed, no part of my duty to refer 
to the explanation, yet, at the same 
time, the House could not expect that I 
should pass it over in silence. With 
respect to the Questions put on the No- 
tice Paper by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the first is an inquiry as to the expecta- 
tions by which the King of Prussia was 
induced to advise the withdrawal of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern’s nomination for 
the Crown of Spain. Having considered 
that Question, I come to the conclusion 
that we have no knowledge ourselves of 
the degree in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s words would be borne out that 
the King of Prussia was induced to 
withdraw the nomination of the Prince, 
nor have we any precise knowledge of 
the expectations by which the King of 
Prussia was induced to act as he has 
done beyond that which is supplied by 
the Papers to be laid upon the Table of 
the House to-morrow. My right hon. 
Friend will then be able to judge whe- 
ther the answer now given on the part 
of the Government is a just and reason- 
able one. With regard to the second 
Question, relating to the Governments of 
Russia and Austria, I do not think .that 
we have precise official information of 
every step taken up to the latest moment 
by the Governments of Russia and Aus; 
tria. We have sufficient information to 
be justified in believing that both those 
Powers used their best efforts, not only 
with one but with both the parties to 
the present unhappy war, in the interest 
of peace. Then, with regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Salis- 
bury (Mr. A. Seymour), as to whether 
the Government had any information 
other than that furnished by the news- 
apers of the existence of a secret Treaty 
a ssa France and Denmark, and whe- 
ther, within the last six months, we are 
aware that any formal proposal of dis- 
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armament has been made by France 
Prussia, and refused by the latter Peas 
as stated by certain French and English 
journals, I have to say that we have no 
information whatever on the subject of 
a secret Treaty between France anj 
Denmark, and have not the slightest 
reason to believe in the existence of any 
such Treaty. All the information yo 
have would go to disprove its existence 
so far as we are justified in forming g 
conclusion on the subject. The latter 
part of the Question I might answer in 
the briefest terms, for as far as we know 
no formal representation has been made 
by France to Prussia for mutual dis- 
armament; but that is not the whole 
truth, for it is true that communications 
were carried on through Lord Clarendon 
with France and Prussia on the subject; 
but of those communications there was 
no official record, and as they were 
carried on confidentially by Lord Ola- 
rendon on behalf of both parties, I am 
disposed to think, even if there had been 
any official record of them—and in this 
opinion Lord Granville concurs — that 
we should not be entitled in courtesy to 
divulge them. 


ARMY—DEPUTY COMMISSARY GENERAL 
LUNDY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DEASE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is his intention to appoint 
Deputy Commissary General Lundy to 
be a Deputy Controller over the present 
Assistant Controllers, whose Commissions 
in the Control Department are dated the 
[st of January 1870; and, if so, whe- 
ther such a step would not endanger the 
position of the Assistant Controllers, and 
be in contravention of Article 12 of the 
Royal Warrant, dated the 12th of No- 
vember 1869 ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, on the first 
formation of the Department, Mr. Lundy 
was appointed Acting Deputy Controller 
at Jamaica, to introduce the new system 
there. As the force in Jamaica is to be 
reduced, Jamaica will not be a Deputy 
Controller’s station ; but upon the occur- 
rence of a suitable vacancy Mr. Lundy's 
services will be transferred to it, and 
his acting appointment rendered per- 
manent. 
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ARMY—RETIREMENT BY SALE OF COM. 
yISSION, CIRCULAR 220, 1862.—QUESTION. 


Lorn EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
yould beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
alled to the Horse Guards Circular 220, 
of the 2nd September 1862, by which 

“No application from any Officer to retire from 
the Service by the sale of his Commission is, under 
soy circumstances, to be entertained unless the 
application be accompanied by a Military Medical 
Certificate of the state of health of the Officer who 
desires to retire ;” 
and, whether he sees any good reason 
why that Order should not be rescinded, 
and Officers who have contracted mortal 
disease in the service of their Country 
should not be permitted to realize the 
yalue of their Commissions for the benefit 
of their wives and families ? 

Mz. CARDWELL: The object, Sir, of 
the regulation is to secure to non-pur- 
chase officers that they shall not be de- 
prved of the intended number of com- 
nissions. In 1867 the attention of my 
Predecessor was called by Captain Hayter 
toa case in which it was supposed that 
a sale had been effected in violation of 
the rule, and he pledged himself to take 
steps to prevent in future an arrange- 
nent prejudicial to the interest of the 
non-purchasing officers. I am not pre- 
pared to depart from this engagement. 


ARMY—CAPITATION TO VOLUNTEERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mz. ANDERSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
as to his new proposal for Volunteer 
Capitation Grant, May any eight out of 
the Officers and non-Commissioned Offi- 
cersof a Company earn for it £2 10s. each; 
ifmore than eight are sufficiently quali- 
fied, will no more be given; isthe £2 10s. 
additional to the 20s. or 30s. earned at 

resent; and. in the case of consolidated 

ttalions, say of eight Companies, will 
itbe enough that any sixty-four Officers 
ad non-Commissioned Officers of that 
battalion so qualify themselves, and may 
Kield Officers be included ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The eight officers 
ad non-commissioned officers to whom 
the power of earning an additional 
£2 10s. for the corps is intended to apply 
are the captain, lieutenant, ensign, and 
five sergeants. It is intended to be in 
aldition to the present capitation grant, 
% that an officer who complies with the 
conditions may earn £4. I may add 
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that I have already made arrangements 
with the Artillery Volunteers for enabling 
100 officers and 1,000 privates to go into 
camp at Shoeburyness, and that I am 
prepared to consider with the Rifle Vo- 
lunteers arrangements for enabling a 
certain number of officers and men of 
that arm the better to practise in camps. 


ARMY—MILITARY LABOUR—REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRAOCY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, ether the Committee which 
he stated last February had been ap- 
—— by His Royal Highness the 

ommander in Chief, composed of com- 
petent Officers, to draw up Regulations 
for extending the system of ‘Military 
Labour to Military Works,” have made 
any Report; and, if so, if he has any 
objection to lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Before making 
their final Report detailed examination 
has been necessary in the different corps 
to ascertain the qualifications of the men 
proposed to be established instructors. 
It is hoped that, when all the Reports 
have been received, the Committee will 
be enabled to recommend a system by 
which every man in the Army who 
wishes to work at a trade may obtain 
employment. 


ARMY—EXAMINATION FOR DIRECT 
COMMISSIONS BY PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of several young 
gentlemen at present on His Royal 
Highness’s the Field Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief’s list for direct commissions 
by purchase, who not having attained 
the age requisite (17 years) prior to pre- 
senting themselves for examination on 
the 25th instant, are precluded from pre- 
senting themselves for examination on 
that day, and consequently will be pre- 
vented from ever hereafter receiving a 
commission in the Army, as by the Horse 
Guards rule, when all those who shall 
have successfully passed the coming exa- 
mination have received their commis- 
sions, the new rule greatly limiting the 
age of future candidates will come into 
operation, excluding all now on the list 
who have not passed on the 25th, and 
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whether under these exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary of State for 
War will permit such young gentlemen as 
are now prepared to present themselves 
for examination, and are at present on 
His Royal Highness’s list, to be exa- 
mined on the 25th of July, notwithstand- 
ing their not having attained the age of 
17 years by that day? 

r. CARDWELL: Sir, it is a mis- 
take to say that they are excluded, since 
the Regulation says— 

‘‘ Candidates, whose names aré on His Royal 
Highness’s list, but who will not be old enough 
for examination in July next, will remain on the 
list ; but owing to the number who will most 
peony qualify for commissions, and who will 

ave to be provided for, there will be no further 
examination for commissions in the cavalry and 
infantry of the Line for a considerable length of 
time after July next, before the expiration of which 
period revised Regulations for examination will be 
issued.” 
How soon there will be another exami- 
nation will depend on the number who 
succeed at the first, and on the require- 
ments of the Service. Due considera- 


tion will be given to those already on the 
list, who, in case the absorption goes on 
rapidly enough to create vacancies, will 


have the first claim. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask, If there would be 
another examination before the new 
Rules come into operation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The new Rules 
will come into operation after the exami- 
nation to be held on the 25th instant. 


ARMY—STAFF SERGEANTS OF IRISH 
MILITIA—QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, he would beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, having re- 
gard to the present condition of affairs 
on the Continent, he does not think it 
expedient to reconsider his recent order 
for the reduction of one-half of the 
Sergeants on the Staff of Irish Militia 
Regiments ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: No sergeants on 
the Staff of the Irish Militia regiments 
have been reduced. What has been done 
is this—a rule has been laid down that, 
until there shall be a prospect of calling 
out the Irish Militia, on vacancies oc- 
curring in the permanent Staff for one 
sergeant in each company, those vacan- 
cies shall not be filled up. The answer 
therefore, is that as soon as there shall 
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be a prospect of calling out the Tris, 
Militia, the vacancies in question will hy 
filled up. 


WATER TO ANIMALS IN TRANSIT, 
QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER gaia 
he wished to ask the Vice President of 
the Council, Whether the Privy Counc] 
have received any information as to the 
working of the Order in Council of 
last relating to the supply of Water to 
Animals when in transit by Rail ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, there ar 
now pi Param of 300 railway stations in 
Great Britain at which water is provided, 
and many others are having the noogs. 
sary works constructed, so as to provide 
a supply. There are other railway sta- 
tions at which water has not been 
vided, especially in Scotland. In af. 
dition, 271 local authorities have already 
been invited by a circular sent round by 
the veterinary department of the Privy 
Council Office to suggest other stations, 
and the remaining 132 will be comm. 
nicated with in the courso of a few days. 
As the matter is one of some interest, I 
may read an extract from the Report of 
Professor Simonds, respecting arrange- 
ments made by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, dated July 7, 1870— 

‘ With regard to the general question of water- 
ing animals, it may be stated that almost every 
station-master whom I saw during the several 
days of my inspection spoke of the great advan- 
tages of the system and the evident benefit derived 
by the animals from its adoption. Instead of 
being restless, as heretofore, when in the pens or 
the reception yards, ‘many would lie down and 
quietly rest after having had a supply of water. 
lt was further remarked that dealers and persons 
who had opposed the introduction of the system 
had now become its advocates, from having had 
practical proof of its benefits.” 


NEUTRAL CONDITION OF LUXEM- 
BOURG.— QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWEER 
said, he would beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
received satisfactory assurances from the 
Governments of France and Prussia r0- 
lative to their respecting the neutral 
condition of Luxembourg? He hoped 
he might be allowed to state, in explana- 
tion of his Question, that with respect to 
the conditions on which the neutrality of 
Belgium and the neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg reposed there was a certain dif 
ference. He could have no doubt ast 
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the position in which we stood with re- 

to Belgium, because each Power 
had entered into a separate individual 
Treaty, binding itself to guarantee Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, so that if one, two, 
three, or more Powers failed in their 
duty the other Powers would still be as 
imperatively bound in honour to do 
thers. Butthat with respect to Luxem- 
bourg the Treaty entered into was a col- 
lective one. It bound all the parties 
yho signed it; but Lord Stanley stated 
atthe time that if any of these parties 
violated this joint obligation the ques- 
tion might then arise as to whether its 
full responsibility would fall on the re- 
maining ones. He did not agree with 
this view ; still it made it very important 
to know whether Prussia and France, in 
the present condition of affairs, had de- 
dared they would abide by their collec- 
tive engagement. 

Mrz. HEYGATE asked a similar Ques- 
tin in regard to Belgium. 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I will answer the 
Question put to me by my right hon. 
Friend, but I think the House will agree 
rith me that it is not desirable I should 
refer to the statement he has made. I 
should wish, deliberately and advisedly, 
not to make myself a party to any differ- 
encethat may arise. But with a to 
his Questions I hope the answer I have to 
give will be satisfactory. I will at the 
same time answer the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Heygate). 
There is another country which, though 
not the subject of European guarantee 
like Belgium, must necessarily be the 
x of very great interest—I mean 
Holland—and I may state that we have 
reeived assurances which are satisfac- 
tory in the fullest sense of the word 
with regard to Luxembourg, Belgium, 
md Holland. Both the parties to the 
war have expressed their earnest desire 
and full intention to respect their neutra- 
lity—it being always understood, neces- 
sarily and justly, that a country like 
Belgium is disposed to assert and main- 
tain its neutrality, and that it has not 
ben violated by the other belligerent. 
It is but fair that I should state that, 

use I must not give the answer 
broader than it really is; but I am bound 
fo say itis as broad, full, and satisfac- 
tory as could be expected. 
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FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—NEUTRAL 
VESSELS.—-QUESTION. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, ho would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If Neutral Vessels will be interrupted in 
their trade with France and the North 
German Confederation ; if so, what time 
will be granted for sailing to and from 
belligerent ports; within what distance 
of British and Colonial Coasts and Har- 
bours capture or seizure by either of the 
belligerent Powers will be considered 
legal; and, if it is intended to define 
what Merchandize is contraband of war, 
in order thereby to avoid many of the 
complications which arose during the 
American Civil War; and, if Coal con- 
veyed to non-blockaded ports will be 
legal traffic ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Ques- 
tions on the Notice Paper which have 
been put by my hon. Friend, and two 
other Questions of which he has given 
me private Notice, are of very great 
importance; and I must ask permission 
to preface my replies with two observa- 
tions. In the first place, without in the 
slightest degree finding fault with my 
hon. Friend in putting his Questions, I 
must venture generally to express a 
hope that as far as possible, and for the 
better security of those who are inte- 
rested in mercantile transactions affected 
directly by the war, it is advisable that 
they should depend on written rather 
than spoken answers—a written answer 
being alwaysin their hands for reference 
and guidance. The other remark I have 
to make is this—that my hon. Friend 
will recollect that I cannot pretend to 
speak with any authority for the conduct 
or views or intentions of any Govern- 
ment except our own; and with regard 
to the views this Government take of 
points of law arising in connection with 
the position and duties of Neutrals, they 
must never be understood to lay down 
rules of law as binding on other Powers, 
or undertake to speak for other Powers. 
The first Question of my hon. Friend is— 

‘If Neutral Vessels will be interrupted in their 
trade with France and the North German Con- 


federation ; if so, what time will be granted for 
sailing to and from belligerent ports ?” 


Upon that subject I do not know that 
the information in our possession is abso- 
lute and final. It has come in two docu- 
ments by telegram, which, if he pleases, 
I will read in the terms in which I re- 
ceived them. Of course, they are of the 
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same authority as if they had been re- 
ceived by despatch. I haveno reason to 
doubt them— 
“ Paris, July 21, 10 a.m. 

“The following, dated yesterday, appears in the 
official part of the Journal Offciel of to-day :— 
‘With regard to the enemy’s merchant vessels 
which are nowin the ports of the Empire, or which 
may enter them in ignorance of the state of war, 
His Majesty has been pleased to order that they 
should be allowed a period of 30 days to quit those 
ports. Safe conducts will be given to them to enable 
them to enter freely the ports to which they belong 
(ports d’ attache) or to sail direct to their port of des- 
tination. Vessels which shall have shipped cargoes 
for French ports and on French account in the 
ports of the enemy or of neutrals previous to the 
declaration of war are not subject to capture. 
They may freely discharge their cargoes in the 
ports of the Empire, and receive safe conducts to 
return to the ports to which they belong (yorts 
a attache).’”? 
That is on the part of France. This 
is a telegraphic despatch that relates to 
the other party to the war— 


Ministry of Commerce, Trade, and 
Public Works. 
“ Official Telegraphic Despatch. 
“Tho Ministry of Commerce to the Presidents of 
Konigsberg, Stettin, Hanover, and Kiel. 

“The Federal Council has decided that iu the 
event of the outbreak of war with France, French 
merchant vessels which may happen to be in 
German ports at the commencement of the war, 
or which may enter such ports before they shall 
have been informed of the outbreak of war, will 
be permitted to remain in the ports in which they 
may find themselves for a period of six weeks, 
reckoned from the day of the outbreak of war, and 
to take in or discharge their cargoes as the case 
may be.” 
That is all the information which is in 
our actual possession; but I do not 
doubt that the proceedings of these two 

eat, powerful, and highly civilized 

tates with reference to Neutrals and 

the transactions of commerce will be di- 
rected by liberal principles. With re- 
spect to the next Question— 

“ Within what distance of British and Colonial 

Coasts and Harbours capture or seizure by either 
of the belligerent Powers will be considered 
legal ?” 
I presume that the three-mile limit is 
that which will be applicable to the de- 
cision of these questions; but I believe 
the right in all cases of decision is with 
the Prize Court of the capturing Power. 
My hon. Friend next asks— 

“Whether it is intended to define what Mer- 
chandize is contraband of war, in order thereby 
to avoid many of the complications which arose 
during the American Civil War; and if Coal 
conveyed to non-blockaded ports will be legal 
traffic ?” 


Mr. Gladstone 
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In answer to the first part of that Ques. 
tion, I have to say that it is not intended 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Gove. 
ment to define what merchandize is cop. 
traband of war. As far as I can answer 
that would be a task too difficult to un. 
dertake by any general definition. Ther 
are some articles which from their cha. 
racter are easily pronounced to be con- 
traband of war, but there are others 
which, though of vital importance in 
carrying on belligerent operations, can 
only have their character defined by the 
circumstances of the case. But it may 
be as well that I should read to the 
House a Letter that was written from the 
Foreign, Office by the direction of Lord 
Malmesbury on the 18th of May 1859, 
It contains the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government of that day held, and that 
view we have seen no reason to change, 
especially as far as it relates to the sub- 
ject of coal. The letter is addressed to 
Messrs. Smith and Gregory, and is as 
follows— 
“ Foreign Office, May 18, 1859, 

“ Gentlemen,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Malmesbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 18th inst., requesting to be informed 
whether, under the Proclamation lately issued by 
Her Majesty, there is any restriction to British , 
ships loading coals and proceeding therewith to 
French ports, and I am to state to you, in reply, 
that Her Majesty’s Proclamation does not specify, 
and could not properly specify, what articles are or 
are not contraband of war, and that the passages 
therein referring to contraband are intended not 
to prohibit the exportation of coal or any other 
article, but to warn Her Majesty’s subjects that 
if they do carry, for the use of one belligerent, 
articles which are contraband of war, and their 
property be captured by another belligerent, Her 
Majesty’s Government will not undertake to in- 
terfere in their favour against such capture or its 
consequences. I am to add that the Prize Court 
of the captor is the competent tribunal to decide 
whether coal is or is not contraband of war, and 
that it is obviously impossible for the Government 
of Her Majesty, as a neutral Sovereign, to anticl- 
pate the result of such decision. It appears, how- 
ever, to Her Majesty’s Government, that, having 
regard to the present state of naval armaments, 
coal may in many cases be rightly held to be con- 
traband of war, and, therefore, that all who engage 
in this traffic must do so at a risk from which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot relieve them. 

“ Messrs. Smith and Gregory.” 


I have also been asked whether the 
Proclamation of Neutrality issued by 
Her Majesty’s Government is based upon 
law, or whether it is merely intended 
to act as a guide to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. As far as I am aware, the Pr- 
clamation is strictly based upon law, 
and quotes, as my hon. Friend will see, 
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the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. It is possible, if the foreign en- 
listment be extended, though I will not 
say whether it will be necessary, that the 
provisions of that Act may be embodied 
ina separate Proclamation. 


ARMY—MILITARY SURGEONS AT FRENCH 
AND PRUSSIAN HEAD QUARTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason ANSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he intends to request permis- 
son for a British Military Surgeon of 
experience to be attached to the head 
quarters of the French and _ Prussian 
Armies for the purpose of studying and 
reporting upon the effects of the more 
recent inventions of modern warfare, 
and the most approved methods of trans- 
porting sick and wounded Men during 
rapid movements of Troops? He would 
also beg to ask whether the statement 
in the leading article of Zhe Times 
that morning was correct, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had refused permis- 
sion to Officers on half or on full pay to 
proceed to the seat of war; and, if so, 
what were the reasons that had led to 
that decision ? 

Mz. CARDWELL: Sir, the Director 
(eneral of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment has called my attention to the 
importance of the measure suggested by 
ny hon. and gallant Friend, and I will 
adeavour to carry it into effect. In 
answer to the second Question, I have 
to say that, in laying down as a general 
mle that such permission should not be 
given, I believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued the course adopted 
on former occasions. I am aware that, 
in'former cases, exceptions have been 
made; but, in the present instance, Her 
jesty’s Government have thought it 
t to adhere to the general rule, and 


Ma 
ng: 
have not felt themselves at liberty to 
make any exception. 


MR. LAYARD AND THE PRINCE OF 
HOHENZOLLERN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
tsk the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
foundation for a statement which ap- 
onde the “‘ Daily News” of Tuesday 

? 


to the effect that Mr. Layard was | 
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aware of the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, and spoke to 
M. Mercier on the subject before the 
action of the French Government in the 
matter, but did not communicate this 
important information to the Foreign 
Office until it had learnt it from other 
quarters ? 

Mr. OTWAY replied that the first 
official notification of the candidature of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern that 
came from Mr. Layard was on the 9th 
instant; but the candidature had been a 
matter of notoriety before. He might state 
that on the 11th of May Mr. Layard, in 
a despatch, spoke of the probable candi- 
dature of a German Prince, and stated 
what he thought would be its effect 
upon the relations between France and 
Spain. 


Question. 


EXPORTATION OF HORSES, 
QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the number of Horses which are being 
purchaséd in this Country by Foreign 
Agents and being shipped to the Conti- 
nent; and, whether it is intended to put 
a stop to this export ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have heard, 
Sir, that there is at present a considerable 
export of horses going on. That export, 
I believe, is much more brisk at this 
than at other seasons of the year. It 
may possibly be more brisk now than it 
would usually be at this season ; but we 
do not see any reason, under the circum- 
stances, for any interference. 


RICHMOND PARK.—QUESTION. 


Sr EDWARD BULLER said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether there is any sufficient 
reason for closing the gates of Rich- 
mond Park at so early an hour as nine 
o’clock ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that the au- 
thority to determine when the gates 
were to be opened or closed was exer- 
cised by His Royal Highness the Ranger, 
and he (Mr. Ayrton) had no right to in- 
terfere. If the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood felt aggrieved, the best course 
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would be to present a notification of 
their views and wishes to His Royal 
Highness, who, no doubt, would give 
them proper consideration. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—BILLS AFFECTING THE 
CLERGY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Member for South-west 
Lancashire, Whether he intends to pro- 
ceed with the Sequestration Bill to-night? 
He also wished to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, in the present ex- 
hausted state of the House and of the 
Session, they will not consider whether 
it may not be well to postpone to next 
Session many of those Bills gens | 
the Clergy, some of which were printe 
and some not? 

Mrz. ASSHETON OROSS said, in 
reply, that if the Sequestration Bill had 
been brought down to this House in the 
state in which it had been originally 
introduced to the notice of Parliament, 
it would not have been in his hands; 
but, as he understood that the objec- 
tionable features of the Bill had been 
removed, he had taken charge of it. 
Having, at the request of the Solicitor 
General, hitherto postponed taking the 
Bill, he would like to put it down for 
Monday, and then he would state what 
course he would take. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to ask, with regard to two of the Bills 
to which the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had referred, 
the Union of Benefices Bill and the 
Resignation of Benefices Bill, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, in deference 
to an opinion generally entertained in 
the House, does not think it would be 
expedient, after communicating with the 
promoters of the Bills, to state on Mon- 
day next that they would consent to 
postpone them to another Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I hope on Monday 
next to be able to give the answer re- 
quired. 


STRANGERS ORDERED TO WITHDRAW, 


Mr. HENLEY, addressing Mr. 
Speaker, said, he saw Strangers pre- 
sent, 


Whereupon Mr. Spzaxer ordered 
Strangers to withdraw, 


Mr, Ayrton 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
— [Bitz 218.]—CONSIDERATION, 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruee,) 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [19th July] pro. 
posed to be made on Consideration of 
the Elementary Education Bill, 4 
amended in the Committee, and which 
Amendment was, 

To insert in the Second Schedule, page 87, line 
10, after the words “ provided that any poll shall 
be taken by ballot,” the words “in accordance 
with the principles upon which a poll is taken 
under ‘ The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,” 
—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Question again proposed, ‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE defended 
himself against any imputation that he 
wished to impede the progress of the 
Bill, and said that the proposal of the 
Government would give the Ballot only 
in name, and would make it as ridicu- 
lous as the hon. Member for West Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) said he 
wished to make it when he proposed the 
insertion of the word ‘‘open.” The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council had spoken of these words 
as having been accepted on both sides 
of the House; but he should like to 
know who had expressed an opinion 
favourable to them except the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), and the 
right hon. Member for South Hampshire 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple), the latter of whom 
was opposed to the Ballot, while the 
former seemed to have a facility for 
suggesting compromises which were con- 
sidered untenable by hon. Members sit- 
ting in that portion of the House, but 
which were commonly accepted by the 
Government. The present Tmendiati, 
however, was suggested not by the hon. 
Member for Oldham, but by the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins), who 
would frankly admit that his intention 
was to make the Ballot as ridiculous as 
it was the intention of the hon. Member 
for West Essex to have made it. The 
Act was passed at the time when Lord 
Palmerston was Leader of the House, 
and at the time when the anti-Ballot 
party was in a majority in the House; 
and it was never intended to give 
the Ballot and to provide for secret 
voting. The working of the Act w 
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[ondon had certainly not developed any- 
thing like what was known as the Ballot ; 
and the very fact that the churchwardens 
yore to nominate the Inspectors under 
the Act was a very strong reason for re- 

ing the application of it to elections 
under the Education Bill with suspicion ; 
not that churchwardens would take any 
wfair advantage of the powers intrusted 
to them, but in people’s minds they 
would naturally be associated with the 
Church, and in that way the religious 
difficulty would be imported into the 
dections. With regard to the nature 
of the Ballot which would be established 
wder the alteration which the Govern- 
nent wished to adopt, it was a secret 
Ballot only in the sense that the Ballot 
for places in the Ladies’ Gallery were 
seret. Coloured papers were continually 
wed in order to give facility to terror- 
im. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
would be his business to improve the 
working of the old Act. Why, then, 
put down the words which were on the 
Paper, for the insertion of which there 
was no necessity whatever. He believed 


there had been an agreement arrived at 
between the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) and the right hon. 


Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), and that that ex- 
plained the course which had now been 
taken. He (Sir Charles Dilke) had 
never been one of those who asked for 
the insertion of the Ballot in that Bill; 
but if the Government had decided to 
give that security to the country, it was 
ofthe greatest importance that the Ballot 
should not degenerate into a sham. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, in opposing 
the insertion of any words in regard to 
the Ballot, used the ordinary argument 
that it was un-English and sneaking. 
But he would call their attention to the 
fact that all the supposed disadvantages 
of the Ballot would be as certain to 
occur under the form now proposed, 
while those advantages which so many 
hoped for—such as security against in- 
timidation—would have no chance of 
being secured. 

8m JOHN PAKINGTON denied that 
there was the slightest foundation for 
the statement made by the hon. Baronet 

¢ there was an understanding be- 
tween the hon. Member for Oldham and 
himself 


Mz. HIBBERT said, that what led 
tohis suggestion was this—that the other 
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night, after 10 or 11 Divisions on the 
present subject, it struck him that it 
would be well if some steps were taken 
to get rid of the opposition of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; and it appeared to him 
that this might easily be done if they 
confined themselves to principles already 
embodied in an Act of Parliament— 
namely, the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act. He had had no consultation 
whatever with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Shortly after he had made his sugges- 
tion the Government expressed their 
readiness to act on it. The Government, 
not having decided to omit the Ballot, 
or adopt what was called a perfect Ballot, 
had no other course open to them but 
that which they were now taking. For 
his part, though a friend to the Ballot, 
he thought more of the Education Bill 
than of the Ballot, and if it was neces- 
sary to sink the Ballot he would do so 
rather than sink the Education Bill. It 
had been said the Ballot of Mr. Hob- 
house’s Act was not worth having ; but, 
whatever might be done in Chelsea or 
elsewhere, there could be no doubt that 
if the conditions of the Act were com- 
plied with anybody that liked might 
secure perfect secresy, those who might 
try to contravene it being subject to a 
penalty of not more than £50, and not 
less than £10. It was not fair to leave 
to the Education Department, as the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) 
wished to do, the determination of the 
mode by which the Ballot should be 
taken, for it was quite possible they 
would then be one day calling the re- 
presentatives of the Department to ac- 
count. Far better was it to legisiate 
according to a principle already em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this was 
the 21st night of the Education Bill, 
and he would beg their attention while 
he explained why the Government had 
adopted the Ballot question at all in 
this Bill, and also why he had introduced 
certain qualifying words. It was not 
the wish of the Government to raise any 
other question by the side of such an 
important one as that of Education ; but 
hon. Members would recollect that 
during the debate on the second reading 
many observations were made as to the 
mode in which elections were likely to be 
held in the country. He then explained 
why the Government proposed to intro- 
duce the Ballot into this Bill—namely, 
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in order to afford the utmost possible 
security that the Board which would 
have to deal with the education of the 
children should be freely elected by the 
parents. To insure that being done 
they struck out the provision relating 
to plural voting and they introduced the 
Ballot, and hon. Members ought not to 
be surprised that the Government had 
in that way fulfilled their promise. At 
a later stage his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment alluded to the fact that vote by 
Ballot was in the Bill, and it was on that 
understanding that the House went into 
Committee on the measure. The first 
re-printed Bill contained clauses pro- 
viding how the Ballot should be put in 
operation ; but great changes were made 
subsequently, one of which was the result 
of an Amendment by the noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) by which the Com- 
mittee adopted with unanimity the prin- 
ciple of the cumulative vote. The Go- 
vernment had then to decide whether 
they would, in a great hurry, draw up a 
scheme for the working of the Ballot 
together with the cumulative vote, or 
whether they would ask to be intrusted 
with power to provide a plan in their 
discretion. They drew up clauses which 
would probably have carried out the 
views of the Government and have given 
satisfaction to the House, yet they felt 
that it would be dangerous to deal with 
such a difficult matter in so short a time 
as they had at their disposal. He (Mr. 
Forster) therefore, gladly accepted an 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), who thought 
that discretion should be given for one 
year to the Government to make regu- 
lations about the Ballot which was to be 
adopted. There was, however, another 
remark he might make in reference to 
the question of the Ballot. "When they 
first proposed to adopt the Ballot in re- 
ference to this measure, it seemed certain 
that during the present Session that 
question would have been settled by 
Parliament upon its merits. That was, 
he knew, an argument against the action 
which the Government had taken, and 
although his saying so might seem to 
give an advantage to his opponents, yet 
he thought it would be the best policy 
to state the case fairly. When, however, 
it became .doubtful whether the Ballot 

uestion itself would be settled this 

ession, they considered whether they 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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ought to strike it out of this Bill; by 
the Government felt they could not ad 
so—firstly, because of the pledge they 
had given on educational grounds to jp. 
troduce the Ballot; and, secondly, be. 
cause the metropolitan Boards would be 
elected under a system the principle of 
which was already voting by Ballot, 
They, however, thought it was their 
duty to prejudge the question as little 
as possible, and they, therefore, pro. 
posed that their regulations as to 4 
Ballot should last for one year only, 
These were the reasons why the Govern. 
ment had adopted the Ballot, and they 
had since introduced the qualifying 
words in order to meet a suggestion 
which was made by the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) and accepted 
by several hon. Members opposite, and 
which seemed to carry out the object 
which the Government had in view— 
namely, that the poll should be taken 
upon the principle of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. That principle 
he understood to be that a Ballot should 
be taken by means of papers, containing 
the names of those candidates for whom 
the electors voted being put into a Ballot- 
box. His hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
Dilke) had called that ‘‘ a sham Ballot;” 
but he (Mr. Forster) maintained that it 
was not so. It was established by the 
1 & 2 Will. IV., commonly called Hob- 
house’s Act; it was made use of at 
Maryport ; and in reference to its adop- 
tion there, Mr. Francis Taylor, of Man- 
chester, the chairman of the Liberal 
Association of that city, had been exa- 
mined. When he was asked—“ Does 


it secure secresy?’’ he replied—“ Yes, 


certainly.”” That was the evidence of a 
gentleman who had paid great attention 
to the system, which was the foundation 
of the Ballot as carried out in South 
Australia. He had himself seen the plan 
in operation. No one knew the objectof 
his visit, and it was clear to him that, if 
he pleased, any voter could insure secresy. 
The mode in which he saw an election 
carried on was this—On a table in the 
room where the voting occurred there 
was an official list containing the names 
of the candidates. Several gentlemen 
and some ladies, who voted in his pre 
sence, entered the room, and, without 
anybody being able to see what they 
did, they struck off the papers which 
they received the names of those for 
whom they did not wish to vote; those 
papers were then folded up and put into 
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,Ballot-box, and he defied anybody to 
fnd out how those persons voted. Some 
others came in with coloured papers 
qhich showed how they were going to 
yote; but it was evident that no one cared 
ghether the voting should be secret or 
open, for there was no excitement; but 
that was no fault of the plan, while 
nothing could be easier than to make 
a regulation to the effect that none 
but the official voting papers should 
be used. He had, on behalf of the 
Education Department, to solve the very 
dificult question as to what kind of 
Ballot ought ultimately to be adopted 
in reference to the election of Boards. 
There appeared to be two kinds of Ballot 
-in one the voter might have secresy 
ifhe pleased ; but in the other secret 
wting was compulsory, and it was be- 
ause he understood his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke) and those who thought like him, 
tomean that secresy in the election of 
Boards ought to be of the compulsory 
kind, that he felt it would not be de- 
sirable for the Government to be ham- 
pered with that condition. He, how- 
ever, maintained that the plan on which 
the election of vestrymen in the metro- 
polis was conducted was one by which 
the voter might secure secresy if he 
here and therefore the hon. Member 
or Oldham was right in saying that 
there was no sham or deception about 
that system. He submitted that the 
Government had not gratuitously im- 
ported the question of the Ballot into 
this Bill, while it was due to his own 
personal character to say that in pro- 
ving a particular form of Ballot he 
id not intend to be any party to a 
deception. The Government made this 
ptoposition for only one year. In con- 
dusion, he appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
mboth sides of the House, and to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) whether, after the 
planation he had given them, they 
vould not allow the Bill to proceed. 
Me. COLLINS said, the suggestion 
lid not originally come from the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). 
He (Mr. Collins) objected on all occa- 
ons to increasing the power of the 
Txecutive, his maxim being rather to 
mpple it. He did not like a set of 
prescribing to the country the 
node in which they were to be governed. 
re was no constitutional objection 


itfirst, when clauses were proposed to | all 





be inserted embodying the mode of Bal- 
lot to be adopted, nor was there any 
objection on that ground when the hon. 
Member for Oldham suggested a mode 
authorized by an Act of Parliament. 
He regarded it as unfortunate that the 
Ballot had been introduced into this 
Bill, for he did not doubt that had the 
House passed the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Bill, the adoption of the Ballot in 
reference to the election of education 
Boards would have been a natural con- 
sequence. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, he had no 
hesitation as to the course he should 
pursue after the explanation of his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council. The settlement now proposed 
would in no way interfere with what 
should be done next year when they 
came to deal with Parliamentary and 
municipal elections. All that was now 
proposed was such a mode of election as 
should be accurate and efficient to meet 
the necessity of the case. He should 
vote with the Government. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he was not satisfied that the ratepayers 
in the rural districts would have what 
was promised to them by the right hon. 
Gentleman — sufficient protection. It 
was said this was a temporary measure, 
and would not in any way govern the 
future application of the Ballot to Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. But 
they should now either have a real and 
honest Ballot or none at all; and he 
would be content to see the Ballot 
struck out of the Bill altogether rather 
than have the proposal now submitted 
to them carried into law. It would 
give no protection whatever. In rural 
districts it would leave matters very 
much in the hands of the churchwardens. 
There was nothing to prevent them 
from determining that the votes for the 
clergyman’s candidates should be on red 
paper and the Dissenting minister’s can- 
didates on blue paper. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: That will be prevented by 
our regulations.| He would then ask 
why the regulations were not put in their 
Amendment. He did not wonder that 
the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Col- 
lins) was in favour of the Amendment. 
In fact, out-of-doors it was called ‘‘ Col- 
lins’s Patent Open Voting Ballot.” He 
should be no party to such an arrange- 
ment. They would either have a Ballot 
that would give security or no Ballot at 


Consideration. 
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Coronet SYKES insisted that protec- 
tion would be given to voters by the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council. 

Mr. FLOYER said, that some Gen- 
tlemen seemed to think that the rural 
districts were the proper ground for ex- 
perimentalizing with respect to the Bal- 
lot. For himself, he could not see why 
these districts should be selected more 
than the town districts. Such a propo- 
sal was based upon the old squire and 
parson argument, which had long ago 
been exploded. He himself believed 
that an unfounded prejudice existed 
against the parsons and squires, and the 
idea of trying the Ballot in the rural 
districts as an experiment was based 
upon that prejudice. He protested 
against such a procedure. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY observed 
that the position in which they found 
themselves was not a very agreeable 
one, owing to the course which had been 
pursued by the Government. If it was 
the case, as had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, that the metropolis was the 
only place in which there would be an 
election within a limited period, it might 
have been sufficient to provide that it 
should be held under the conditions of 
the present law. But they were now in 
a different position. The right hon, 
Gentleman did not ask them to adopt 
the Act in force in the metropolis, but 
something which he believed to be in 
accordance with the principles of that 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman not 
only asked them to grant larger powers 
than he thought ought to be accorded to 
any Education Department, but wanted 
to select what constituencies he pleased 
and to impose upon them what rules he 
pleased. He found himself, therefore, 
compelled, though entirely disagreeing 
from the opinions of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Charles Dilke), to support 
his Motion in preference to that proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 185 ; Noes 
115 : Majority 70. 

Mr. CAWLEY, with a view to pre- 
venting a secret candidate being foisted 
upon any district and carried without 
the knowledge of the ratepayers, moved 


an Amendment, requiring that public 
notice should be given of the nomina- 
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tion of a candidate seven days before 
taking the poll. . 
Amendment proposed, 


In the Second Schedule, page 37, at end of first 
paragraph, to add the words “ but no person shall 
be elected unless he shall have been proposed for 
election in the manner prescribed by such regula. 
tions, and public notice of his nomination shall 
have been published by the officer appointed to 
conduct such election, not less than seven clear 
days before the day appointed for taking the poll.” 
—(Mr. Cawley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press his 
Amendment, remembering that this 
power was given to the Education Board 
only for one year. He would bear the 
suggestion in mind, in order to prevent 
any election being made without proper 
publicity. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved, 
Fifth Schedule, after ‘‘ Marylebone,” 
insert ‘Paddington, Saint Pancras.” 
The noble Lord observed that, by adopt- 
ing the Parliamentary divisions of the 
metropolis, they would be placing the 
election of school Boards in the hands 
of those who managed the Parliamentary 
elections. The borough of Marylebone 


occupied 5,000 or 6,000 acres, and con-, 


tained a population of 600,000 ; and the 
object of his Amendment was to divide 
that immense constituency into the three 
well-recognized and long-established di- 
visions of St. Marylebone Proper, Pad- 
dington, and St. Pancras, for the pu- 
pose of facilitating the election of a 
school Board. 


Amendment proposed, in the Fifth 
Schedule, page 42, after the word 
‘‘ Marylebone,” to insert the words 
“Paddington, Saint Pancras.’’—(Lord 
John Manners.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER reminded the 
noble Lord that the principle adopted 
by the House was not school Boards for 
each division, but a school Board for 
the whole metropolis; and it would be 
impossible to carry that principle into 
effect if the divisions suggested in the 
Amendment were to be made. The ob- 


jection with regard to the danger of 


these elections following in the same 
groove as Parliamentary elections would 
be removed by the operation of the ct 
mulative vote. 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
‘gserted,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time Z- 
norrow, at Two of the clock. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Lords Amendments to Commons 
Amendments to Lords Amendments, and 
[lords Reasons for disagreement to cer- 
iain Amendments, considered. 


New clause (A), (Permissive Registra- 
tion of Improvements). 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
aid, the Government regretted that the 
lords had thought it necessary to insist 
upon the retention of this clause, and 
the Government had not changed their 
opinion as to its disadvantages; but, 
rather than risk the safety of the Bill, 
they did not propose to insist upon the 
Amendments made by the House of 
(Commons. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the adoption of 
the Amendment was substantially a re- 
peal of the 5th and also of the 4th 
dause. The Bill had been framed on 
the principle that the tenant was not a 
free agent and could not consent, and 
yet it was now proposed, if a land- 
lord, with the consent of the tenant, 
wgistered any improvements as made 
by himself, the tenant should be de- 
prived of all title to compensation. 
The landlord would be enabled to re- 
gister improvements as his own which 
the tenant had really made, and the te- 
nant must either allow the landlord to 
register them, or he must give up the 
fam, if the landlord was so bad as to 
insist upon it. If there were no bad or 
felonious landlords in Ireland the Bill 
was unnecessary; and if the Bill was 
necessary, this Amendment would defeat 
its object, and sanction the bad system 
it was intended to put an end to. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment agreed in many of the objections 
taised by the hon. Member ; but it was 
tot necessary for him to enter into argu- 
ments which had been fully discussed on 
many previous occasions. The Govern- 
nent adhered to the opinions which they 
lad already expressed; but he wished 
0 point out an overstatement of the case 
fom the hon. Member’s own point of 
New, and a material omission in his 


speech. He thought the hon. Member 





overstated the case when he gave the 
House to understand that under the 
operation of this Bill, if passed in its 
present form, such would be the con- 
dition of the Irish occupier that, how- 
ever extraordinary or monstrous might 
be the claim made by the landlord, he 
would not venture to resist. Without 
going into the question as to how far 
landlords would be likely to claim to 
register as their own the tenants’ im- 
provements, he would remark that the 
Government believed that the restraints 
imposed on evictions by this Bill would 
give the tenant a position such as he had 
not before known, and one which would 
enable him to enforce his rights. The 
omission of the hon. Member had refer- 
ence to an essential point in the argu- 
ment. The question for him was not 
whether this was a good or a bad clause, 
but whether he would be content, upon 
the rejection of this clause by the House 
of Commons, to see the Bill lost in the 
Lords. They had now reached a point 
at which it would be unseemly and ab- 
surd to bandy the Bill backwards and 
forwards between the two Houses. Such 
a procedure would not be to the advan- 
tage of either, and nobody would derive 
an advantage from a prolongation of the 
controversy. The Government wished, 
therefore, to send the Bill back to the 
House of Lords, after the operations of 
that night, in a form to which they 
meant to adhere, leaving it to others, if 
they chose, to raise further difficulties to 
the passing of the measure. With that 
intention they could not properly—or, 
he would even say, honourably—insist 
upon anything which they did not con- 
sider to be of vital importance. Was 
the hon. Member prepared to say that 
rather than pass the Bill without this 
clause he would see the Bill lost? If he 
was, then he was consistent in the course 
he was pursuing; but if he was not, 
then he was raising an irrelevant issue. 
As stated by his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Govern- 
ment were unwilling to risk the passage 
of the Bill, and they therefore waived 
their objections to the clause. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, his 
oninion had always been in favour of 
the clause, and reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Synan) that the larger 
tenants were now excepted from the pre- 
sumption of Clause 5, and it was chiefly 
with regard to the larger farms that the 
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preservation of evidence would be im- 
portant. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
on reflection would not think it was 
really probable that Irish landlords 
would claim a right to improvements 
which they had never made. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he regretted that the Government had 
acceded to a clause which, in his opinion, 
would lead to much litigation. He 
thought also that they might have found 
a cheaper tribunal for registration pur- 
poses than the Landed Estates Court ; 
the clerk of the Union might have per- 
formed this duty. 


Resolved, That this House doth not insist upon 
the Amendments to which The Lords disagree ; 
and doth agree to the Amendments made by The 
Lords to the Amendments made by this House ; 
and doth not insist upon its disagreement with 
The Lords in the Amendments as far as the 
Amendment in page 8, line 16. 

The Clerk at the Table then read the 
following :— 

“The Lords insist on their Amendments in 
page 8, line 8 and line 16, to which the Commons 
have disagreed, for the following reasons :—Be- 
cause it would be unjust to treat a landlord as 
disturbing a tenant in his holding who does no 
more than proceed to evict the tenant because the 
tenant makes default in the fulfilment of his part 
of the contract of tenancy—namely, payment of 
the stipulated rent; and because the clause, as 
altered by the Commons, would leave it virtually 
open to every judge, without any principle or 
rules being laid down to guide him, to determine 
arbitrarily what shall or shall not be a disturbance 
by the landlord.” 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that this was the only point in the 
present stage of the Bill upon which the 
Government felt it to be impossible to 
agree with the Lords, The Government 
had already made considerable sacrifice 
for the sake of agreement at this final 
stage; but on this important clause they 
could not entirely concur with the Lords; 
on the contrary, they were obliged to 
differ from them to some considerable ex- 
tent, though not altogether. The state in 
which this clause, now numbered 9, but 
best known as Clause 8, came before the 
Commons was this —The well-known 
words which enabled the Court to deal 
with certain cases of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent as a cause of disturb- 
ance upon ‘special grounds” had been 
struck out—that was, the words ‘on 
special grounds’? had been omitted by 
the Lords, for the reason that they would 
confer on the Judge a dangerously exten- 
sive and vague power, and would enable 
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him to determine arbitrarily what should 
or should not be deemed disturbance 
by a landlord. After careful considera. 
tion, the Government had made up their 
minds to give up the words “on special 
grounds ;’’ but, on the other hand, they 
could not concur in confining the 
clause to the single special case which 
had been substituted by the Lords fo 
the wider discretion originally vested 
in the Judge; the special case being 
that of a tenant over whose head old 
arrears for rent were hanging. That 
case, no doubt, was an important one; 


| but the Government were strongly of 


opinion that, considering the admittedly 
unprotected condition of the smaller 
tenants, and the numbers of them who 
had been obliged to submit to the rents 
they now pay, it would be unjust and im- 
politic to leave them without some pro- 
tection from the clause. For that pu- 
pose the Government proposed—without 
striking out any of the words now in 
the clause—to insert, in line 34, these 
words— 


“Of a holding valued at a sum not exceeding 
£15 per annum, if the Court shall be of the opi- 
nion that the non-payment of the rent is owing to 
its being excessive.” 


By the adoption of this Amendment the 
operation of the clause would certainly 
be reduced to something narrower and 
more definite than was originally pro- 
posed ; but it would at least provide for 
the protection of that class of tenants 
who most needed it, and he earnestly 
hoped that the clause, as thus amended, 
would meet with the acceptance of both 
of the Houses of Parliament. He moved 
that the House should agree to the Lords’ 
Amendments, and should insert the 
words above mentioned. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that the case provided for by the Lords’ 
Amendment of a tenant who owed three 
years’ rent was a purely imaginary one. 
Such a provision might have been of 
some use in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the famine; but everyone who 
knew anything of the present condition 
of Ireland was aware that you might go 
through the length and breadth of the 
land before finding a tenant who was 
three years in arrears with his rent. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowssg) said, it was 
not proposed to strike out a 
which the Lords had put in, but to ad 
the words alluded to. 
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Me. SYNAN said, that by the course 
now proposed to be pursued it was evi- 
dent that all persons whose holdings 
wero above the annual value of £15 
were, at a stroke, deprived of the benefit 
of the clause. To that extent the Bill 
was rendered illusive. He also entirely 

ed with his hon Friend (Mr. Down- 
ing) that tenants owing three years’ 
rent might be searched for almost in 
vain all over Ireland. But, after what 
had been said by the Prime Minister, it 
seemed that the House must either ac- 
cept the Lords’ Amendments, or sacrifice 
the Bill; so that all he could do was to 
utter his ineffectual protest. 

Dr. BALL said, this clause, and 

ially the section of it now under 
discussion, had been strongly opposed 
when they were in Committee on the 
Bill, though no Division was taken, the 
fact being that the House was so thin, 
and so many of the Members of the Op- 
position were away, that it appeared to 
him to be useless to challenge a Di- 
vision. The present concession of the 
Government was undoubtedly valuable, 
and took away the unlimited powers 
formerly given to the Judge; but the 
section still contained an objectionable 


element, because it allowed the chairman 
to be the judge of the rent—to say in 
the case of all holdings under £15 that 
the rent was too high, and that to at- 
tempt to enforce it would be equivalent 


todisturbance. The fact would not be 
confined to the particular cases adjudi- 
cated upon. For instance, if a tenant 
was considered by the Judge to be pay- 
ing too high a rent fora particular piece 
of ground, it was clear that all the other 
tenants in the same district and of about 
the same sized holdings would take ad- 
vantage of the decision, and that thus a 
readjustment of rents would virtually be 
the result. He should have greatly pre- 
ferred the Bill if all reference to eject- 
nent for rent had been omitted ; but, at 
the same time, it would be matter for 
consideration whether, with the view to 
the success of the measure, the conces- 
sion of the Government ought not to be 
accepted. 

. GLADSTONE confessed that he 
was disappointed in all but the last sen- 
tence of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He denied that when the clause 
Was originally under discussion that the 
House was a thin one, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not entitled 
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now to plead the absence of his friends 
as a reason why no Division was taken. 
Besides, other opportunities for raising 
the question had not been taken ad- 
vantage of by hon. and learned Gentle- 
men opposite. The truth was, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
obliged to search far and wide in order 
to justify—not his own conduct, which 
needed no justification—but the conduct 
of noble Lords in ‘another place.” The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman also 
misapprehended the nature of the clause. 
It would have no effect in determining 
rents. Whatever rent any peasant in 
open market was ready to offer, after 
eviction had taken place, might be re- 
ceived by the landlord, and no person 
could interfere, either directly or in- 
directly, with the contract. The whole 
operation of the clause was retrospective, 
and it was not even retrospective with 
regard to rent; but it only provided that 
where, in the opinion of the chairman, 
rent had been extortionate, he should be 
entitled to make an allowance to the 
tenant. The Government admitted that 
they attached great value to this clause. 
They had themselves done all in their 
power, and they had exerted their utmost 
influence with their followers, to avoid 
conflict, and to wash their hands of the 
responsibility of a confirmed difference 
of opinion between the two Houses. In 
order to bring about agreement, they 
had now given up a large portion of the 
clause, though it had originally passed 
through the Committee without a Di- 
vision or serious opposition. He trusted, 
therefore, that they might accept the 
last sentence of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite as the key 
to the intentions of the Opposition ; for 
it would be painful to contemplate the 
breaking down of such a Bill as this, 
and there were other consequences of 
such a breaking down to which it was 
not now necessary to refer. They made 
with the greatest pain and reluctance 
this concession, because it was against 
their conviction of what the Bill ought 
to accomplish, and they only did it under 
a sense of the extreme responsibility 
that would rest on those who left any- 
thing undone that might avert a rupture 
between the two Houses. Government 
had not desired, and did not desire to 
go into any general discussion as to the 
course that had been taken in reference 
to this Bill in ‘‘ another place,” and they 
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hoped they would not be driven into 
such a discussion, for he was sure that 
if they were the results would be painful 
and injurious. He hoped that the con- 
cession they now made would be met 
in a corresponding spirit, if not, they 
would feel that after all the pledges they 
had given, and the exhortations they 
had addressed to the Members on their 
own side of the House, the very ground 
upon which those appeals were based 
had been cut away under their feet. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Amendment of the Government 
would not give the chairman power to 
lower the rent of a tenant; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted, in 
the next sentence, that it would enable 
him to grant a compensatory allowance 
to the tenant in instances where he con- 
sidered the rent to be extortionate, it 
was difficult to understand the point of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s denial. He 
strongly objected to the Amendment of 
the Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought it 
expedient, after all that had occurred, 
that the suggestion of the Government 
should be favourably considered. He 
must, however, correct the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown in the representation he had 
made as to the conduct of his right hon. 
and learned Friend near him (Dr. Ball) 
when he said that he had taken objec- 
tion to this principle at the ninth hour. 
The fact was that his right hon. and 
learned Friend had continually, during 
the discussion, objected to this principle, 
and, although he did not consider it ex- 
pedient to test the favour in which his 
views were held by the House—he would 


not go into the details to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred—his right hon. 
and learned Friend did take natn 
opportunities to reiterate his objection. 
He, therefore, could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that this objection 


was now taken at the last moment. He 
thought if anything had distinguished 
the conduct of his right hon. and learned 
Friend in reference to this Bill, it was 
not so much the learning, eloquence, 
and readiness with which he addressed 
himself to every question—quite supe- 
rior to all petty party considerations— 
but the fair and candid spirit he had 
exemplified throughout the conduct of 
- the measure. He could not refrain, in 
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justice to his right hon. and | 
Friend, from making these observation; 
against the attack of the right hon. Ge. 
tleman, which he thought was not wal. 
founded. So far as this proposition of 
the Government was concerned, he shoul 
not oppose it or ask the opinion of thy 
House upon it. He would leave thoy 
to deal with it who had recently cong. 
dered it, and he had no doubt they 
would deal with it in the spirit of wisdon 
and patriotism. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was willing 
as any other Member to bear his testi. 
mony to the ability and good feeling dis. 

layed by the right hon. and learned 

entleman the Member for the Univer. 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Ball), who, ho was 
proud to say, had eminently upheld the 
fame of the Irish Bar in that House; 
but the question before them was no 
one of a compliment to that or the other 
Law Officer or ex-Law Officer ; it was 
one of serious moment to the tenantr 
of Ireland; and in that sense he alone 
would regard it. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the First Lord of the Tre 
rightly appreciated the difficult position 
of those Irish Members who had given 
a consistent support to the present Bil 
in all its stages, and who, while endea- 
vouring to render it more useful, never 
failed to admit the value and im 
ance of its main provisions. It was hard 
enough for them to render their con- 
stituents contented with the measure, 
even as it left that House for “ another 
place ;”” and therefore every attempt at 
curtailing its protective provisions, or in 
any way diminishing its value, enhanced 
the difficulty of their task. Admitting, 
as he must do, the critical position of 
the Bill at the present moment, and the 
absolute necessity of removing any s- 
rious impediment to its success, he could 
not but deplore the course the Gover- 
ment felt themselves compelled to take 
with respect to the Amendment now be- 
fore them. In his opinion, the line was 
drawn too low down, and might have 
been placed at a much higher without 
alarming the susceptibilities of thos 
who were ever in alarm about the s0- 
called rights of property. There seemed 
no reason why it should not be raised 
much higher than £15 valuation. Hovw- 
ever, as the Government stated their 
determination to take that course, and 
adopt that figure, he knew it was m- 
possible because useless to resist; and 
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gerofore he and his hoi , Friends around 
him had no option but reluctantly to 
gbmit. But, now that the Bill was 
leaving the House, probably for the last 
time, he would say that he was anxious 
tp render it as acceptable as possible to 
ll asses of the Irish community—that 
it might be felt as a gift from Parlia- 
ment to the people of Ireland—a gift 
fom the English people to the people 
of the sister country. The Bill did not, 
it is true, realize all the hopes enter- 
tained of it; but no reasonable man 
ould doubt that it contained in it 
mough to do great good, in developing 
by protecting the energy of the tenant, 
md promoting a mutual ee feeling 
between the one class and the other. 
He regretted the decision of the Govern- 
ment in the present instance ; but he felt, 
uder the special circumstances in which 
the Bill was placed, there was no choice 
left to those who were responsible for 
its carriage, though in their anxiety to 
deprecate opposition he thought they 
had gone too far. j 

Amendment in page 8, line 16, upon 
which their Lordships insist, agreed to, 
with an Amendment. 


lords Amendment to Commons 
Amendment to Clause (D) disagreed to. 


Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
proposed an Amendment on the Lords’ 
Amendment relative to the form in which 
the chairman’s award should be given. 
The Lords had inserted a clause which 
required the chairman, in every case, to 
state in detail ‘‘the particulars and cha- 
racter” of the compensation awarded. 
This, it was thought, would tend to mul- 
tiply appeals, and he now proposed to 
insert ‘‘ the nature or particulars,” &c. 

Dr. BALL said, the award ought to 
state the character of the loss for which 
compensation was to be given, whether 
twas for improvements or loss of oc- 
cupation. 

. GLADSTONE suggested that the 
word “‘character’’? should be retained as 
sufficient. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 

assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendment made by The Lords to the Amend- 
ment made by this House to Clause (D), to which 
this House hath disagreed :”—Mr. GuapsTonz, 
Mr. Cuicnester Fortzsovz, Mr. Secretary 

oz, Mr. Soxterron Generat for Ire.anp, 
Mr. Ayrton, The Jupaz Apvocatz, Mr. Gtyn, 
md Mr, Apam:—To withdraw immediately ; 
Three to be the quorum. 
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SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Surrpiy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Question again proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,794, be granted 
to Her Majesty,‘to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Offices of the Registrars of Friendly Socie- 
ties in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in a 
Bill on this subject he stated that the 
duties of registrar were of an insignifi- 
cant character, and might be performed 
by a clerk of the Board of Trade, which 
would save the country £1,000 a year, 
which was paid to the late Mr. Tidd 
Pratt. He found, however, that £800 
a year was given to the present registrar, 
who was also in receipt of £1,200 a year 
as assistant solicitor to the Treasury, so 
that that gentleman was either receiving 
his salary as solicitor without having a 
corresponding amount of work, or he 
was receiving this £800 a year without 
justification. He moved that the salary 
of the registrar be omitted from the 
Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £800, for the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. Atperman LUSK trusted that the 
matter would be allowed to stand over 
for this Session, at all events, as the 
members of the friendly societies at- 
tached great value to the existence of 
the office. 

Mr. WHITWELL believed that what 
duties there were could be as well per- 
formed by a clerk of the Board of Trade 
as by an official with £800 a year, and 
supported the reduction all the more 
readily as the continued sanction of the 
present arrangement might ultimately 
involve a claim for compensation if the 
office were abolished. 

Mr. HERMON believed that the sa- 
lary was not paid for any useful purpose. 

Mr. STANSFELD explained that the 
appointment was only temporary, and 
could in no case give rise to any claim 
for compensation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had proposed to deal 
with this appointment, and modify the 
character of the work, but had not yet 
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been able to carry out his intention, and 
a Commission was about to be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of these 
societies. That Commission would be 
immediately appointed ; but until it had 
reported, and the Government had con- 
sidered its recommendations, it would 
be necessary that some person should 
hold the office. The most reasonable 
way of managing the matter was to ap- 
point some one to the office temporarily. 
The effect of the Amendment, if success- 
ful, would be that the business of the 
Department under the Act of Parliament 
could not be done. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he wished it to be 
clearly understood that the work done 
in the registrar’s office was by no means 
of a perfunctory or formal character. 
The most vigilant watchfulness was 
exercised in the office over the various 
benefit societies which came under it. 
What was to be regretted was that the 
signature of Mr. Tidd Pratt to the lega- 
lity of friendly societies was taken to 
mean a great deal more than it really 
did. 

Mr. HERMON said, that if the as- 
sistant registrar had time to earn £800 
in another department, he must be over- 
paid in the law department. 

Sir JAMES LAWRENCE said, that 
the services of the late Mr. Tidd Pratt as 
registrar were most valuable, and the 
necessity for obtaining his signature to 
the rules of a benefit society had often 
prevented the establishing of rules which 
would have operated most prejudicially 
upon the members of such societies. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself had stated 
that the office held by Mr. Tidd Pratt 
could be done away with without detri- 
ment to the public service, and its duties 
distributed among other Departments, 
so that the salary of £1,000 a year could 
be altogether saved. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the duties 
of the office could have been delegated 
to the assistant registrar, who had a 
salary of £500 a year, and who, as a 
matter of practice, did the main part of 
the work, if he was not clothed with the 
main responsibility. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the assistant 
registrar was appointed in consequence 
of the great accumulation of the work. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Stansfeld 





(2.) £241,656, Stationery, Printing, &, 

Mr. MAOFIE suggested that 7, 
London Gazette, instead of being sold gf 
a high figure, should be reduced in price, 
He believed that would be true economy; 
for though a profit was realized upon it 
now, its sale was very limited, and if the 
price were lowered the sale would greatl 
increase. He also suggested that greater 
facilities should be given to the public 
forthe purchase of Parliamentary Papers, 
which at present were only sold to the 
extent of £542. 

In reply to Mr. WurtwE11, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the Army ani 
Navy Lists were not sold at a profit. 

In reply to Mr. Hermon, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there was g 
reduction of nearly £30,000 on the Sta. 
tionery Vote, but it was obtained by legi- 
timate economy, and not by means of 
keeping a smaller stock of stationery on 
hand. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the sale of 
waste paper in the Stationery Depart. 
ment and in Hansard’s office had realized 
£10,000. It would be very beneficial if 
a portion of the Parliamentary Paper, 
which were of general public interest, 
should be sent to public libraries and 
museums. 

In reply to Mr. Canpiisu, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the sum 
of £23,000 received for advertisements 
in Zhe London Gazette was obtained 
partly from private advertisements, and 
partly from public advertisements in- 
serted by the various Departments of 
the Executive: The item, therefore, was 
not all profit. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pr- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,524, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, and of the Office of Land 
Revenue Records and Inrolments.” 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCEsaid, 
it was very difficult to describe the posi- 
tion held by Mr. Gore and Mr. Howard. 
From the remarks made respecting this 
office the other day, they seemed to be 
almost above the law and beyond the 
purview of this House. Still, he did 
not consider that they were quite heavet- 
born administrators; and it was instruc 
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tive to note that in the Report of the 
(Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
gd Land Revenues for the year 1868-9, 
ghich was the last year they could refer 
to, the Woods and Forests, once the 
incipal sources of Revenue of this 
Department, yielded from some 120,000 
ures @ gross revenue of £49,532, the 
nditure being £48,763, leaving a 
net balance of £769. Butif a fair pro- 
ion of the Vote of £26,958 for Sala- 
ries, Law Charges, and Expenses of the 
Department be charged to the Woods 
and Forests, the expenditure will be 
fund to exceed the income by many 
thousand pounds. It was true that 
the expenditure on Windsor Forest was 
$20,000, while that on the other forests 
yas £28,700. Everyone knew that the 
New Forest contained something like 
63,000 acres. The receipts from that 
forest last year amounted to £15,534, 
ad the expenditure to £13,766, leaving 
aprofit of only £1,768, a sum on which 
the Commissioners could scarcely pride 
themselves. He thought that by a 
judicious appropriation of some parts 
of that forest, it might be made 
much more remunerative without de- 
priving the people of the enjoyment 
which it afforded them. He was con- 
vnecd that nothing would be done by 
the Commissioners unless pressure was 
brought to bear on them from outside. 
It was said they were bound by their 
oaths to obtain as much money as pos- 
sible for the State, and that was, he 
supposed, the reason why they dug 
gravel pits in Blackheath ; and it would, 
pethaps, be gratifying to the inhabit- 
aits of Blackheath to know that a sum of 
£58 had been spent on levelling those 
gravel pits, which was exactly one year’s 
mcome from their working. With re- 
gard to the Thames Embankment, which 
was one of the most beautiful as it was 
me of the greatest works of the cen- 
tuy, he could not but point out the 
want of taste displayed by the Com- 


uissioners in erecting a dead wall on the 


land side of the Embankment, instead 
of having a beautiful railing, such as 
that which surrounded Hyde Park. He 
supposed we might consider ourselves 
fortunate if the Commissioners, in obe- 
lience to their agreement and oaths, did 
tot let out this wall for advertising pur- 
poses, by which means possibly £700 a 
year might be realized, if a proper appeal 
Were made to sensational advertisers. 


VOL. OCILL. [rump sznzs.] 





The Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests had obstructed the improvements 
at Hamilton Place and Park Lane. He 
could not avoid referring to the very 
heavy item for the Queen’s Road (better 
known as Palace Gardens), Kensington, 
it being no less than £1,185, from 
which £307 received from the inhabit- 
ants was to be deducted. Yet cabs 
were not permitted to be driven on 
this road, which certainly required al- 
teration. A sum of £7,860 was charged 
for legal expenses, and this, in his 
opinion, was very high. ‘The expen- 
diture last year of receivers, for their 
salaries and incidental expenses, was 
£14,500, which, added to the sum of 
£27,227 for offices and including law 
expenses, amounted to £41,727. He 
was not prepared to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote; but he should like to 
have some explanation of the figures he 
had brought before hon. Members. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that his analysis 
of those accounts brought him to very 
much the same results as those previ- 
ously indicated by the worthy Alderman. 
The receipts from all sources upon those 
various estates were £446,173, while the 
total expenditure upon the Department 
was no less than £101,717, or over 22 
per cent. This was a matter which 
really required the attention of gentle- 
men at the head of these Departments, 
and he hoped that some attention would 
be paid to it during the Recess, else he 
would find himself compelled next Ses- 
sion to move the omission of the Vote 
altogether. 

. GOLDNEY said, that the evi- 
dence taken before a recent Committee 
showed that all the establishment charges 
for the Woods and Forest Department 
were voted in the Estimates, whilst all 
other expenses were, to a certain extent, 
in the discretion of the heads of the 
Department, subject, however, more or 
less, to the approval of the Treasury. 
Unfortunately the Treasury understood 
their duty to be to get as much money 
as they could from the estates, without 
considering the means of enjoyment or 
the privileges of the public. He con- 
curred in thinking that the whole sub- 
ject ought to be reconsidered next year, 
for there undoubtedly existed a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the mode 
in which these large estates, and espe- 
cially the New Forest, were managed. 
In a few days it would be his duty, at 
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the request of the people living in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest, to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther the Commissioners would not ab- 
stain from incurring further expense in 
planting that estate with timber. He 
was one of those who did not believe in 
the growth of timber. If land would 
produce a rental of 10s. an acre, then it 
did not pay to grow timber on it; and 
there was no justification for growing 
timber in the New Forest, except when 
the ships of the Navy used to be built of 
oak, and it was thought expedient to 
have a supply of seasoned timber ob- 
tained in that way, because in times of 
emergency they might not be able to 
get it from private traders: That state 
of things had, however, now passed 
away, and those large estates might be 
made much more productive in a pecu- 
niary point of view, and also much more 
conducive to the pleasure and recreation 
of the community. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, they had 
an opportunity the other evening of 
hearing what were the Prerogatives of 
the Crown in that matter, and the nature 
of the contract between the Crown and 
its subjects when any new Sovereign 
succeeded to the Throne. It was well 
known that estates that originally be- 
longed to the Crown, and were formerly 
managed by Royal functionaries, at the 
commencement of every reign became 
national property, the Crown being 
voted a certain income, and the public 
taking those estates into their own 
management. For that purpose the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
had been appointed, and the question 
which any ordinary man of business 
would ask was, whether those estates 
were now managed profitably and for 
the advantage of the nation? The an- 
swer unfortunately must be that they 
were notoriously and infamously mis- 
managed, and of this fact the New 
Forest was one illustration. He did 
not know who the Commissioners now 
charged with the duty of looking after 
those estates for the benefit of the nation 
were, and therefore it must not be sup- 
posed he was making a personal attack 
on them, but he must say he believed 
that property had not been managed 
either carefully or creditably. Not only 
in many instances was little or no reve- 
nue derived from this valuable property, 
-but when the account was taken the 
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balance was on the wrong side, anj 
losses had resulted consequently, } 
was now proposed to act as spendthrifts 
and dispose of the estates, whereas} 
good management a larger income might 
be received from them. As to the New 
Forest, he did not agree that all the 
timber should be cut down, and the 
place parcelled out infarms. There wa 
a Bill now before the House in refereneg 
to Epping Forest, over which the Crown 
possessed extensive rights; but unless the 
public looked uncommonly sharp thos 
rights would be sacrificed for the sake of 
convenience and to save trouble. He 
would not propose any reduction of the 
Vote; but he earnestly suggested that 
steps should be taken by the Govem. 
ment to make the Crown Lands as pn. 
fitable as possible. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was aware 
that the Office of Woods and Forests 
was not a popular Department, because 
the interests which it was their duty to 
defend did not always commend then- 
selves to popular approval. He, how- 
ever, should not be doing his duty if he 
did not make some reply to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence), who had intr. 
duced this subject, and whom he should 
hold responsible for the speech which had 
succeeded his own. [.4 laugh.] Nothing 
could please his hon. Friend. When 
the Commissioners sought to manage the 
Crown estatesprofitably, hesaid they were 
disregarding the interests and rights of 
the public. With regard to allowing cabs 
to go through Palace Gardens, to do s0 
would be a breach of the covenants of 
the leases on which the houses were 
built. He must know that before that 
road was executed the land was Crown 
property let upon certain leases, one of 
the conditions of which was that the 
road was to be kept a private one under 
an Act of Parliament. Then, the hon. 
Member for the City had talked about 
the Thames Embankment ; but he had 
no intention of following his example 
and reopening that subject further than 
to say that the Commissioners of Woods 
had felt bound, in the discharge of their 
duty, to take care that the rights of the 
Crown should be secured. The hon 
Member, referring to the administration 
of the Royal Forests, had dealt with 
Windsor Forest as though it were one 
of the Royal Forests, which was not the 
case, it being merely a sort of appendage 
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to the Castle, and being appropriated 
for the recreation of the public. The 
hon. Member had said that that forest 
oly produced a balance of £700 per an- 
num profit; but he must bear in mind 
that the property was not maintained 
with a view to profit. The total receipts 
for the Royal Forests, properly so-called, 
for the year 1868-9, amounted to 
$42,606 158., against an expenditure of 
$98,752 188. 8d.; but that expenditure 
included large sums expended on capital 
account for making new plantations. 
When the subject of the New Forest was 
uder discussion in that House some 
months ago he had stated that he could 
not consent to deal with that forest on an 
account which merely showed the receipts 
and the expenditure, unless the sums ex- 
pended or accruing on capital account were 
lainly shown. Mr. Clutton, the well- 
own eminent surveyor to the Office of 
Works, had just made his Report to the 
Treasury on that footing, and that Report 
would receive the most careful considera- 
tion of the Treasury, who would be pre- 
pared to advise the House of Commons 
upon the subject next year, and to suggest 
the course that should be pursued with 
respect to that property. The administra- 
tion by the Office of Woods of the ordi- 
nary property of the Crown, consisting 
of houses, farms, &c., would compare 
favourably with that of the best managed 
“stag estates, the gross expenditure 
ing 10 per cent on the total receipts, 
but 4 per cent was due to the property 
tax allowed to Crown tenants, and the 
various other fixed charges over which 
the Commissioners of Woods had vir- 
tually no control, and 2 per cent was ex- 
pended for repairs and other necessary 
expenses, leaving only 4 per cent for the 
costs of actual management. In reference 
to the last somewhat remarkable speech 
to which they had listened, he must say 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Devonport (Mr. M. Chambers), when he 
charged the Commissioners of Woods 
vith having infamously mismanaged the 
Crown property, should have been pre- 
to substantiate that charge by 
cts and figures, and not have contented 
himself with mere vague generalities. 
As far as his personal knowledge of the 
Commissioners went, he must say that 
they were actuated by a most rigid sense 
of duty with reference to the trust im- 
Posed upon them. He might further 
say that both the surveyor and the so- 
tor to the Commissioners were gentle- 
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men whose eminence in their professions 
was a guarantee that the confidence of 
the Commissioners and of the Govern- 
ment in them was not misplaced. It 
would be as well for hon. Members to 
remember that in all matters where a 
directionary power was to be exercised 
it was the Treasury and not the Com- 
missioners who were responsible for the 
course to be adopted. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH remarked 
that his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had done no more than jus- 
tice to the position and the conduct of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The right hon. Gentleman was also cor- 
rect in stating that the Treasury were 
responsible in all cases where the most 
rigorous exercise of the rights of the 
Crown were departed from. He pro- 
tested against the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Devonport (Mr. 
M. Chambers), which contained state- 
ments which could not be established. 
The net revenue of the Crown estates 
had increased, and was likely to in- 
crease from year to year. The 14,000 
or 15,000 acres of which Windsor Park 
consisted were a vast pleasure ground, 
which was available for the people as 
well as for the Sovereign. With respect 
to the New Forest, he trusted his nght 
hon. Friend would consider well before 
he determined upon the policy of break- 
ing up that ancient and remarkable dis- 
trict, though it might be many years be- 
fore the young plantations were likely to 
supply a pecuniary return. In his opi- 
nion, no gentlemen were more unjustly 
accused in that House of niggardliness 
than those who in these matters had 
the management of the rights of the 
Crown. 

Mr. ©. 8. READ desired to know 
what was the remuneration paid to the 
surveyor ? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he concurred 
with the Secretary to the Treasury that 
no estates had been better managed 
simply with a view to pecuniary return ; 
but it was a question, nevertheless, 
whether a larger portion of the property 
of the Crown might not be devoted to 
public purposes. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not see 
why hon. Gentlemen who criticized these 
Estimates should be charged with at- 
tacking the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. He had watched the course 
of this Department for a long time, and 
the language used in its defence had 
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always been—‘‘ We hope that, next 
Session, something will be done.” He, 
however, would take the liberty to pro- 
pose something this year. He found 
that the receiver general was paid £600 
a year; the assistant receiver, £400; the 
solicitor, £1,800; a clerk, £550; and 
two other clerks, £250 and £210 a year 
respectively. Without objecting to any 
of the salaries, he would move that the 
Vote be reduced by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £16,524, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, and of the Office of Land 
Revenue Records and Inrolments.”—(Mr. Muntz.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Muntz) would himself be 
amazed and abashed if he succeeded in 
carrying his Motion, as the effect of it 
would be to take away the salaries of 
certain gentlemen. He objected to the 


hon. Member drawing his bow at a 
venture and moving the reduction of the 
Vote, without pointing out in detail the 


mode by which the reduction was to be 
effected. The hon. and learned Member 
for Devonport (Mr. M. Chambers) had 
made some heavy charges. When 
charges were made against members of 
the permanent Civil Service they ought 
either to be met, or inquiries oughtto be 
made. He believed that the two gen- 
tlemen who were at the Woods and 
Forests might vie with any other gen- 
tlemen in the Civil Service as regarded 
the manner in which their duties were 
discharged. He hoped that his hon. 
and learned Friend would recede from 
the broad proposition he had laid down, 
for which he had not quoted authority. 
Such charges ought not to be made 
without good ground, or unless it was 
designed that an investigation should 
take place. The Treasury were as re- 
sponsible for the acts of the Woods and 
Forests as for any other Department of 
the Government. There had been a 
steady increase, amounting, he believed, 
to £5,000 a year in the rental of the De- 
partment of Woods and Forests during 
a period nearly approaching 20 years. 
They had now reached the time when, un- 
der the management of these gentlemen, 
the revenue paid into the Exchequer— 
which was £385,000 this year—equalled 
exactly the charge which had been made 
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upon the Civil List. He hoped his hon, 
and learned Friend would mitigate his 
condemnation of the Department. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz) was scarcely open to the 
charge made against him by the right 
hon. Gentleman of being deficient in 
detail. On the contrary, he appeared 
to be eminently remarkable for detail, 
for he went through the salaries of the 
officers mentioned in the Vote, and ap. 
proved of them all. Then he arrived at 
the logical conclusion that it was neces. 
sary to reduce the Vote. In fact, the 
hon. Member had’ the same command 
of detail that characterized his distin. 
guished predecessor, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
in the old days; only he did not reach 
conclusions so satisfactory. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Gentleman would 
not press his Motion to a Division. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had adverted to some painful circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary for 
him to effect a change in the adminis- 
tration of the Woods and Forests. When 
he (Mr. Disraeli) was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the whole of the manage- 
ment of the Woods and Forests was, in 
consequence of that change, brought 
under his consideration, and he had to 
go minutely into the subject. The gen- 
tlemen who at present held the office of 
Commissioners were in no way connected 
with him in political life, and he con- 
cluded that laborious investigation with 
the impression that there was no private 
property in this country better managed 
than were the Crown estates. He quite 
agreed with the Prime Minister in think- 
ing that there were no public servants 
who were more deserving of the confi- 
dence of the country than the gentlemen 
to whom he alluded. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had evidently 
misunderstood him; for while he ap- 
proved of the first class, he disapproved 
of items in the second class, to the 
amount of £1,000. However, as both 
sides of the House were opposed to 4 
Division he would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he had 
purposely abstained from details for fear 
the main issue should be lost sight of; 
and declaring that he knew none of the 
Commissioners, he disowned any inten- 
tion of making a personal attack, but 
charged all the mismanagement home to 
the Government as trustees of the pro- 
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The estates had been infamously 
mismanaged ; the country had even been 
confronted with a balance on the wrong 


side. 

Mz.0. 8S. READ asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury how the surveyor was paid? 

Mz. STANSFELD said, the surveyor 
was paid out of the gross proceeds of the 
estates. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he hoped the £35,000 for irre- 
coverable rents would be written off. 
He believed the amount was made up of 
quit rents due from Ireland during the 
last 120 years, and was accurately de- 
sribed in the Commissioners’ Report as 
“irrecoverable.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,028, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
incourse of payment during the year ending on 
the 81st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” 

Mr. BENTINCK, in rising to call at- 
tention to the office of Director of Works 
and Buildings, and to move that the sa- 
lary be reduced by the sum of £750, 
sid, he meant to cast no reflection upon 
the gentleman to whose Office he had re- 
ferred ; his objections would be directed 
against the new system which had been 
inaugurated in the Department. He was 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury in his place, 
because the First Commissioner of Works, 
when questioned on these subjects, had 
invariably shifted the responsibility which 
ordinarily attached to his Office upon 
Cabinet Ministers ; and there might now 
be an opportunity of ascertaining the 
news of the Government upon the most 
extraordinary alterations which had re- 
cently been made in this most important 
Office. The Office of Works had always 
had the direction of the architectural 
works belonging to the Government, and 
therefore the First Commissioner had 
associated with him architects of the 
mm eminence. For many years that 

guished gentleman, Mr. Penne- 
thorne, filled the post of salaried archi- 
ect and surveyor, receiving as remunera- 
tion £1,500. He continued in that po- 
ition until 1868 when Mr. Layard, 5s 
toming First Commissioner, proposed to 
tivide the Office into two, so as to pay 
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Mr. Pennethorne £750, and appropriate 
the remainder to a new officer, to be 
called Inspector of Works and Buildings. 
The matter was referred to a committee 
of the Treasury, who approved of the 
suggested arrangement, at the same 
time expressing an opinion that the First 
Commissioner required the aid of an 
officer conversant in a high degree with 
architecture. Mr. Fergusson was ac- 
cordingly appointed Inspector of Works 
and Buildings; but in pursuance of a 
previous intimation which he had given, 
resigned on the appointment of the pre- 
sent First Commissioner of Works. That 
right hon. Gentleman than united the 
functions previously discharged by Mr. 
Pennethorne and Mr. Fergusson in the 
office held by Captain Galton. However 
eminent Captain Galton might be as an 
engineer and in other respects, he was 
not an architect. The gallant gentleman 
himself did not profess to be one. The 
result of this arrangement was not dis- 
covered until the debate on the alleged 
dismissal of Mr. Barry. Then his right 
hon. Friend must see that in the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Fergusson there was an op- 
portunity for an entire reorganization 
of the duties of the Office. [Cries of 
‘“‘Agree!”] If interrupted, he should 
move to report Progress. He had a 
right to proceed without interruption. 
Mr. Layard denied all responsibility 
with regard to the mosaics in the roof of 
the Houses of Parliament. He said he 
had to take a Vote of the House, and 
hand the work over to the architect to 
carry it out. Captain Galton was ap- 
pointed to carry out the work. And 
what were the fruits? A most lament- 
able failure in the only instances in 
which that officer had been called on to 
act. This was a real question of policy 
—of a departure from an established 
principle by his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner. Until this year the 
Office of Works had never been without 
an architect. His right hon. Friend 
deemed himself to be above experts, and 
in the proposal for improving the refresh- 
ment rooms, a portion of the plan con- 
sisted in breaking the continuity of one 
of the corridors in order that a scullery 
might be erected. He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £750, the 
amount of the salary of Captain Galton. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Item of £1,500, for the Salary of 
the Director of Works and Buildings be reduced 
by £750.”—(Mr, Bentinck.) 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, while admitting 
that the substitution of Captain Galton 
for Mr. Pennethorne in the Office of 
Works was a very fair question for the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Bentinck) to raise, thought that many 
of the topics referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman were quite beside that ques- 
tion. He quite admitted that an import- 
ant change had been made, and one 
which ought to invite the closest scrutiny 
of the House; but he must correct the 
hon. Gentleman on one particular. He 
said it had been determined to do away 
with architects in the Office of Werks; 
brt he mistook the state of things which 
had prevailed in that Office for a long 
time. He was correct in saying that 
for a great many years the First Com- 
missioner had in connection with the 
establishment a consulting architect ; 
but for a long period the consulting 
functions of Mr. Pennethorne had passed 
into abeyance, though he acted as prac- 
tical architect of several works carried 
out under the Office. The termination 


of Mr. Pennethorne’s connection with 
the Office of Works as consulting archi- 
tect had not been brought about by his 
right hon. Friend the present First 


Commissioner. It had been determined 
on long before his right hon. Friend 
became First Commissioner. During all 
the years that the consulting functions 
of Mr. Pennethorne had fallen into 
abeyance, the Office of Works had really 
been without the advice of experts. It 
was rather soon to pronounce positively 
on the merits of the new system, but 
the Government thought it was a good 
one. It was not one by which the Office 
of Works was to proceed without an 
expert. In every considerable work it 
would have the assistance of architects, 
and it would on all occasions have the 
assistance of an expert in Captain Galton 
as Director of Works. The question 
was whether the Government had done 
right in calling in the assistanee of 
Captain Galton, who was acquainted 
with construction and with the mecha- 
nism employed in construction, but who 
was not a professional architect. The 
Government had reviewed the history of 
our public buildings; and, first of all, 
they came to the conclusion that, if the 
Office of Works were fortified by the as- 
sistance of a consulting architect, whose 
consulting functions were not placed in 
abeyance, conflict would constantly arise 
between him and the professional archi- 
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tects employed in connection with par. 
ticular works. That conclusion was 
borne out by the fact that, in reality, 
Mr. Pennethorne had not acted as cop. 
sulting architect for a very long time, 
So far from acceding to the sinister po. 
presentations of the hon. Gentleman, as 
to the experience they had heretofors 
had, he would express a confident ex. 
pectation that the working of the new 
arrangement would be found satisfac. 
tory even to the hon. Member himself, 
Independently of architectural taste, 
there were many questions on which it 
was desirable to have the advice of a 
practical man, and one who would not 
be ashamed to keep economy in viey, 
In their great work, too, where they 
called in the assistance of special archi- 
tects, it was most important to have the 
aid of a man who would look with the 
eye of an economist as well as of a con- 
structor at the plans of those architects. 
Let them take their recent public works, 
There was the building in which they 
were assembled, which had cost between 
£,3,500,000 and £4,000,000. If they 
had had well established in the Board 
of Works a competent adviser to the 
First Commissioner, who could have 
interfered with great knowledge and 
authority not as an architect, but as a 
constructor and an adviser with reference 
to economy, to check and control the ex- 
ecution of that vast Palace, he did not 
hesitate to affirm that an enormous 
saving would in all likelihood have been 
effected, and effected where it was greatly 
needed ; for he owned he thought it a 
great reproach to the House of Com- 
mons during the last 30 years—and he 
must take his own share of it, whatever 
that share might be—that they, as ad- 
ministrators of the public purse, had al- 
lowed such an unbounded expenditure 
upon the building in which they held 
their deliberations. Therefore, he did 
not say that at this moment they could 
claim for the new arrangement the as- 
sent and approval of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The First Commissioner of Works 
himself had had great doubt and hesi- 
tation in regard to an opinion which 
was strongly entertained by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but the mea 
sure had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment on its own responsibility. There 
was about it a fair promise of success; 
there was no fear that this officer, who 
was not an architect, but a constructor, 
would fall into a state of inutility; and 
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wise course was to allow an arrange- 
ment which had only been in operation 
three months a reasonable time to work, 
wy till next year. Then the Govern- 
ment would not discourage the hon. 
Member’s endeavour to call the attention 
of the Committee to the subject; but 
vould look with considerable confi- 
dence to its being sanctioned by the 


ouse. 

a BERESFORD HOPE regarded 
the appointment of an Assistant Sur- 
yyor of Works as a starting-point of a 
new and vicious system against which 
he felt bound to protest. The new policy 
of the Government was to dispense with 
the services of eminent architects, and 
to entrust the architecture of our first 
public buildings to a mere subordinate 
inthe Department of Works. He found 
his evidence in the circular advertise- 
nent which lately appeared in the public 
pints inviting competition for the office 
of assistant surveyor in the Board of 
Works, which stated that the candidates 
“must be competent to design, and to 
mperintend the construction of build- 
ings;” and, finally, as a remarkable 
qualification, they would have to be 
“capable of making technical reports 
perly composed and spelt.’”” What, 
te asked, was the use of seeking out an 
ficial who was to be capable of super- 
intending and designing buildings if he 
vas not intended to do both? and what 
sort of an architect would the person be 
tho would have to prove that he could 
wmpose those reports without commit- 
ting errors in orthography? This, then, 
was to be the subordinate who was to 
be put in to prompt that Director of 
Works who was ra, a chosen because 
he was an engineer officer, although he 
night have no taste, no knowledge of 
the science of beauty, no knowledge of 
architectural symmetry and proportion, 
but would simply be a judge of con- 
struction and of material, and a practi- 
al builder. If, behind that engineer, 
behind that under-servant of the De- 
partment of Works the “assistant sur- 
veyor,”’ there was not to be an architect 
ofeminence, experience, and wide learn- 
ng, of the class of those whom the na- 
ton had hitherto employed to construct 
ts public buildings, what were they to 
sy to the new system? After further 
wlerring to the list of qualifications re- 
im to be possessed by the candidate 
or the new office, the hon. Member said 
was room for grave suspicion that 
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it would be found to be a part of the 
new policy of the Department of Works, 
when fully revealed, that not only was 
a consulting architect to be dispensed 
with, but that they should not, in future, 
engage the services of any independent 
architect of European reputation such 
as Wren, Inigo Jones, Barry, Scott, or 
Street, whom the State had heretofore 
delighted to employ. The hon. Member 
concluded by asking for distinct assur- 
ances from the Government as to their 
real intentions in the matter, and by 
declaring that he would support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck). 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to call attention to the extra- 
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‘ordinary position in which successive 


changes had placed the Office of Works. 
When the present Government came into 
Office they appointed a small but effec- 
tive Committee to consider the question; 
and the Committee presented a Report, 
which was acted upon by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the then First 
Commissioner of Works, who appointed 
Mr. Fergusson as a competent architec- 
tural authority to assist the Office of 
Works, Mr. Pennethorne still-retaining 
his original position. Mr. Layard stated 
with great delight that the result would 
be a saving of many thousands a year, 
and he augured a period of success 
and satisfaction; but suddenly he went 
to Madrid. Mr. Fergusson disappeared, 
Mr. Pennethorne disappeared, and Cap- 
tain Douglas Galton came in ; and all this 
without further inquiry and without the 
issue of Papers to explain it. Of the 
architectural capacity of Captain Galton 
he knew nothing; and no answer had 
been given to the question of the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck 
—namely, What is to be the architec- 
tural advice to which the Office of Works 
is to have resort? He gathered that 
it was not to be expected from Captain 
Galton. No doubt it would be a happy 
solution of the question if the Govern- 
ment were to say that, the Office being 
now denuded of first-rate architectural 
advice, no structural alterations should 
be made in any great building without 
the advice and assistance of the architect 
most competent to give it. It would be 
madness to trust any structural altera- 
tion of the Tower of London, for in- 
stance, to any architect who had not made 
such work his special study, and if it were 
the intention of the Government always 
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to call in the most competent architect he 
should be quite content; but in the 
darkness which prevailed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven had done good ser- 
vice by calling attention to the state of 
the matter. 

Mr. AYRTON, having been accused 
of adopting an unprecedented course in 
seeking to make the Government respon- 
sible in cases such as had heretofore 
rested entirely with the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, wished to say that the 
position he had assumed from time to 
time had been based upon the statute 
law regulating his Office, and nothing 
could be more idle than for a person in 
Office to seek to inflate his position by 
assuming powers and authorities which 
did not belong to him. The truth was, 
that the Office of First Commissioner 
was entirely subservient to the Treasury ; 
he was unable to undertake a single 
work, or to make any change in his De- 
partment, without the sanction of the 
Treasury ; and, indeed, he had heard his 
Office described by a predecessor as little 
better than that of a superior Treasury 
clerk. This was not a very dignified 
view of the Office; but he thought it 
best that Members should keep within 
the line prescribed by the law. It had 
been suggested that he was engaged in 
dark mysteries, and to prove that he was 
concealing his operations, reference had 
been made to a printed pamphlet which 
explained to all the world what he was 
doing. In point of fact, what was being 
done was well known to all who would 
take the trouble to make inquiry; but 
misunderstanding would continue so long 
as hon. Members would undertake to 
criticize the proceedings of this Office 
without informing themselves accurately 
as to facts. He had already, on two 
occasions, explained this matter fully to 
the House, and yet remarks had been 
made at variance with his statements, 
and therefore he would for the third 
time explain the constitution of the 
Office. In the first instance, the office 
of consulting architect having degene- 
rated almost into a sinecure, and that 
official being employed chiefly in works 
of construction, his predecessor, Mr. 
Layard, made an arrangement for the 
honourable retirement of Mr. Penne- 
thorne, who had been many years in the 
public service; who was not responsible 
for the fact that he had not been con- 
sulted; and whom there was no idea of 
dismissing, for he had held his office 
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with considerable credit. Instead of 
appointing a consulting architect, the 
Government created a new Office of 
Secretary of Works, and appointed g 
gentleman conversant with all questions 
appertaining to the discharge of his 
duties; but he found that the arrange. 
ment did not meet his views, and he 
determined to resign. And in reference 
to his case, again, it was very unfor. 
tunate that such a term as dismissal 
should be used. This happened beforg 
he accepted the Office of First Commis. 
sioner, and the retirement of this gentle. 
man rendered it necessary to consider 
what should be done to make the Offics 
of Works efficient for its purpose; and 
the arrangement made by the Goven- 
ment was that there should be in the 
Department an officer to be called the 
Director of Works, independently of 
him, or of a consulting architect, or of 
Mr. Fergusson. There was in the Office 
of Works, as there always had been, a 
body of gentlemen who were called assist. 
ant surveyors, a name calculated to mis- 
lead, because, in point of fact, they were 
architects, and the circular which had 
been quoted described their duties and 
qualifications. These gentlemen wer 
always held qualified to undertake works 
of a general character, and they would 
continue to perform such duties ; but the 
office of Director of Works was one of very 
great importance, and if he discharged 
his duty he would render very valuable 
service to the public. Before, however, 
an eminent architect was called in, there 
were always a number of preliminary 
questions connected with public works 
which required to be carefully considered 
and examined with a view to economy 
and efficiency; and it would be prema- 
ture and attended with risk to hand over 
works to such architects before all pre- 
liminaries had been properly considered 
and dealt with. They had had experi- 
ence of that in respect to the Foreign 
Office, which everybody complained of 
as being most inconvenient for the pur- 
poses of the service. It was to guard 
against danger of that kind that the 
Director of Works could be most usefully 
employed; and, when necessary, an at- 
chitect of ability and genius would be 
called in for particular purposes. He 
ventured to say that the result would be 
a saving not of thousands of pounds, but 
of hundreds of thousands in the cours 
of the next few years. 





Mr. COLLINS suggested that the 
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ought to be reduced not to £750, 
but to £1,000, which was a round sum. 

Mz. AYRTON explained that this 
yould be no saving, as Captain Galton’s 
pension added to his salary, would be 
nore than £1,500, so that the office had 
made a good bargain in securing his 
grvices for £1,500. 

Mrz. COLLINS said, that might be 
tue with regard to Captain Galton ; but 
he wanted to fix the salary for the office 
in future times. 

Mz. CANDLISH said, he thought it 
yould be better to give compensation 
of $500 and fix the salary at £1,000. 

Mr. MONK said, he had heard the 

h of the First Commissioner of 
Works with astonishment. There were 
ight surveyors in the office, and accord- 
ing to his right hon. Friend they were 
il architects, and yet it was proposed to 
all in the occasional services of a ninth 
achitect. If so, where was the use 


of a Director of Works? He certainly 
thought the Vote ought to be reduced 
to $1,000. 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, that Captain 
Galton, in the way of mere pension, was 
atitled to £750 a year, irrespective of 
performing any duty, so that in fixing 


his salary at £1,500 a year the Govern- 
ment had not made a bad arrangement. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
in consequence of the Report of the 
(ommittee that a person of architec- 
tural skill should be selected, Mr. 
Fergusson was appointed; yet when 
that gentleman resigned, that recom- 
mendation was reversed without any 
fresh investigation, and a gentleman not 
a, architect took his place. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought the 
agument of the Prime Minister not a 
sound one, for the salary was voted for 
the office and not for the particular 
officer. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was impos- 
ible for him not to see that the oppo- 
ition to the item arose on account of 
the change made in reference to Mr. 
Barry, and not from a regard to the 
public interest. Now, as he held the 
ld system to have been a very extrava- 
gant system, he would be no party to 
wvert attacks on the reforms which the 
present Government had initiated. 

Mz. BENTINCK said, that his object 
was not to reduce Oaptain Galton’s 
salary, but to raise a discussion on the 
subject, although neither the Prime 

r nor the First Commissioner of 
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Works had given any reason why an 
architect should not be employed. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.” 


Mr. RYLANDS moved to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £10,000. He did 
not intend to go into the general ques- 
tion; but he had reason to believe that 
in the expenditure for the Foreign Office 
certain amounts were devoted by the 
officials to augment the salaries or pen- 
sions of persons formerly employed in 
the Foreign Office. In the Select Com- 
mittee on the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services he had put certain questions on 
the subject to some of the witnesses. 

Mr. BOUVERIE rose to Order. The 
hon. Member was not entitled to refer to 
anything which had taken place before 
a Select Committee which had not yet 
reported to the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the rule un- 
doubtedly was that until the Report of 
a Committee was laid before the House 
it was not regular for any Member of 
the Committee to refer to its proceed- 
ings. 

‘ite. RYLANDS said, he would only 
then say that as he had reason to believe 
that a portion of the secret service 
money voted by the House went to in- 
crease the salaries and pensions of per- 
sons formerly employed in the Foreign 
Office, he should move a reduction of the 
Vote in order that the expenditure might 
be submitted to the House. The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs could not 
justify the expenditure of the money to 
the House, as he was entirely ignorant 
of the purposes to which it was applied, 
no one having any control over it except 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. There 
was another ground on which he en- 
tirely objected to the mode in which the 
secret service money was expended. It 
did not come under the examination of 
the Audit Department. In the opinion 
of the Committee on Public Accounts the 
Foreign Office, in declining to submit 
the expenditure of secret service money 
to the Audit Board, were guilty of a 
breach of the law—at all events, they did 
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not fulfil the requirements of the law. 
What he wanted was a voucher that the 
amount voted by the House had been 
actually expended within the year; 
whereas, he had every reason to believe 
that there were at the present moment 
several thousand pounds of the secret 
service money in the hands of the Foreign 
Office unexpended. He thought this 
question deserved the attention of the 
Committee, and he moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That»a sum, not exceeding £7,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for 
Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services.” 
—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished, 
as this was but the fourth Vote they had 
been able to arrive at that evening, to 
lay before the Committee in a few words 
what he hoped would save them from an 
extended discussion on this subject. The 
subject of secret service money was a 
difficult and delicate one ; but all he could 
say was it was totally impossible to dis- 
pense with it entirely ; but the practice, 
the feeling, and the desire of the Go- 
vernment was to limit it, from time to 
time, as much as possible. That must, 
however, necessarily be done by a 
gradual process; because, where funds 
of this kind had been given, the mode 
of disposing of them fell into shapes 
which involved considerable expectations 
for the future. It was, therefore, a 
very gradual process by which the 
House of Commons must be content to 
walk if it sought to reduce the amount 
of secret service money annually voted. 
There were two things he was desirous 
to say. He did not think his hon. 
Friend, if initiated into the mysteries of 
this department of the public service, 
would find that the expenditure of this 
money was open to the imputations he 
had directed against it. But with re- 
gard to a public audit of secret service 
money, that amounted to a contradiction 
in terms. It would be very objectionable 
to institute a secret audit, and he should 
not like the Audit Commissioners to per- 
form their work in secresy. The prin- 
ciple on which Parliament had always 
proceeded was this—that if it was neces- 
sary to allow something in the nature of 
secret service money, the best mode of 
dealing with it rested on these two con- 
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ditions—first of all to confine the knoy. 
ledge of it to the smallest possibls 
number of persons, and, having thus 
concentrated responsibility, to trust to 
their honour and discretion. He did 
not think they could obtain a bette 
system for the management of the thi 
than that. Nor had his hon. Friend, in 
the present state of the] case, reason 
to be dissatisfied. Great progress had 
been made towards the establishment of 
strict economy and moderation in re 

to this Vote. With the exception i 
months, during which he was Secretary 
for the Colonies, 24 years ago, he never 
knew one syllable as to the administra. 
tion of the secret service money. He 
remembered perfectly well when the 
sum annually voted was £38,000; then 
it was reduced to £32,000. Itremained 
at £32,000 for a considerable number of 
years. Within the last few years it had 
gradually been brought down. Thelast 
sum asked for was £27,000, and this 
year it was down to £25,000. Until 
this year the Foreign Office had been 
entitled to retain the unexpended balance 
of secret service money; but in future 
the balance at the close of the year 
would be restored to the Treasury. The 
immediate effect of that concession, how- 
ever, must necessarily be to keep wu 
the sum voted, as there must be a sm 
margin beyond what would be necessary 
to meet immediate demands. He hoped 
the statement he had made would save 
the time of the Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN observed, that a 
voucher from the hands of the — 
Secretary that the sum voted by 
House had been expended would be 
quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL—{Biz 106] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Captain Vivian.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Cotonet BARTTELOT said, that some 
of the most experienced officers were of 
opinion that the Secretary of State 
ought not to have the power of pu 
into the Reserve men who had por 
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mly three years in the artillery, the 
avalry, and the engineers. They 
thought the period should be extended 
i) seven years. He concurred in that 

inion, and, therefore, he begged to 
move, in Olause 4, line 25, to leave out 
“Army service,” and insert—‘‘the in- 
fmtry, and seven years in the cavalry, 
wtillery, and engineers.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out the words ‘ Army ser- 
rice,” in order to insert the words ‘the 
infantry, and seven years in the cavalry, 
wtillery, and engineers,’’—( Colonel Bart- 
tet, instead thereof. 


Mz. CARDWELL said, he hoped the 
House would adhere to the decision they 
had come to in Committee. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman having been de- 
fated when he brought forward a some- 
yhat similar Motion in Committee now 
attempted to go still further. In Com- 
nittee the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
moved five years. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, that the 
fgure five got into the Amendment in- 
sead of seven, owing to the mistake of 
oe of the clerks. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that at all 
eents the Committee decided against 
five years, and now the House was 
uked to adopt seven years. The pro- 

in the 4th clause was not one to 
the time the soldier should serve, 
but the minimum of time at which 
it would be competent to the Secretary 
of State to remove him into the Reserve 
ifhewere not further required for active 
srvice. At present the soldier was en- 
listed for 12 years, or as long within 
that period as Her Majesty might re- 
quire his services. After the Indian 
Mutiny it became necessary to consider- 
ably reduce the Army, and no one could 
forget the moral effects which resulted 
throwing a large number of men 
outof employment. The proposal in the 
Bill was one in the interest of the soldier 
id of the nation, because it enabled 
the Secretary of State to place in the 
Reserve soldiers who had served for 
tree years. He was astonished that 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen who had 
he interest of the soldiers at heart 
d oppose such a proposition. No 
doubt it took a longer time to train a 
avalry, artillery, or engineer than an 
infantry soldier; but that had nothin 
todo with the proposal. What he ca 
vas this—that it would be far better, 





both for the soldiers and the public, 
that the Secretary of State should have 
power to put the men into the Reserve 
than, as had been done in former in- 
stances, that they should be suddenly 
disbanded and turned out upon the 
country without any provision whatever. 
He trusted that the House would adhere 
to the decision which it had already ar- 
rived at. 

Masor Geyerat Str PERCY HER- 
BERT said, the right hon. Gentleman 
was under an entire misapprehension as 
to the views of hon. Gentleman on the 
Opposition side of the House. Those 
hon. Gentlemen did not wish to place 
any difficulty in the way of increasing 
the Reserve; but what they protested 
against was the short period of enlist- 
ment. The men should be enlisted for 
10 or 12 years, and then, if it were ne- 
cessary, every facility should be given 
them to leave the active Army at any 
time, and to pass into the Army of Re- 
serve, their places in the active Army 
being filled by recruits. The right 
hon. Gentleman had got rid of a great 
many more soldiers than he was likely 
soon to get in the Army of Reserve. 
He had got rid of 23,000 men in the 
course of two years, and he (Sir Percy 
Herbert) wished to know if the country 
would not give a great deal, under the 
circumstances of the present moment, to 
have those men back again. At the 
present moment — and he challenged 
contradiction on this point—we were 
without a single battalion which was fit 
for service, or fit even to form part of 
our Army of Occupation for Belgium. 

“‘Oh!”?| He was quite prepared for 
those cries. But perhaps hon. Gentle- 
men were not aware that we were bound 
by honour and by our treaties to ensure 
the neutrality of Belgium,’and to defend 
her against aggression. Had not every 
one seen in the papers the demand ad- 
dressed by the French Government to 
Belgium, whether it was able to defend 
its neutrality, and did they suppose that 
the French or the Prussian Government, 
either of which was equally suspicious, 
would have asked such a question if 
there were a corps of 25,000 British 
soldiers occupying the line of the Scheldt, 
without menace, but with a determina- 
tion to uphold the Treaty? The present 
Government was mainly the same as 
that we had 16 yearsago. He repeated, 
what was matter of notoriety, that many 
impartial men were of opinion that it 
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was owing to the character of the late 
Earl of Aberdeen and the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Crimean War had 
broken out. For the Emperor of Russia 
and his Minister could not believe, after 
the speeches that had been made, that 
the British Government would ever go 
to war. He warned the Government not 
to be too sure that the same thing would 
not occur again. A very pacific Govern- 
ment, which took every step and precau- 
tion to prevent its country from being 
in a fit state for defence was the very 
Government of all others which was 
likely to force a manly nation like Eng- 
land into war. Other nations knew the 
unprepared state of such a country, and 
placed affronts upon her which they 
would never venture to offer under other 
circumstances. Our regiments now mus- 
tered only 500 on paper; on parade they 
did not average 300, and if we were to 
send 25 battalions into Belgium to-mor- 
row they would not average more than 
300 each. He would, therefore, support 
the Amendment. 

Coronet NORTH said, he wished to 
see England with a good Army of Re- 
serve; but he did not wish to see that 


Army 


Army created at the expense of the regu- 


lar Army. He was surprised the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had not taken a hint from the 
late Division on this subject. Every 
military man who had supported him 
with regard to the line, had voted against 
him when it was a question that con- 
cerned the cavalry and artillery. The 
opinion of the Army was most decidedly 
against the Bill. 

Mr. LIDDELL implored the House 
to discuss this measure wholly apart 
from the question of war, and to discuss 
it only from a national point of view. 
We had a perfect right to discuss the 
great question of the organization of our 
Army, or the creation of a Reserve Force 
wholly independent of any circumstances 
that might exist abroad. He regretted 
extremely to have heard an eminent 
British soldier (Sir Percy Herbert) whom 
they all respected, and whose distin- 
guished services had been of so much 
value to his country, declare that there 
was not a single battalion of the British 
Army which was fit for protective ser- 
vices, and he hoped that it was not a 
well-founded statement; but he hoped 
the whole question would be discussed 
calmly, and wholly apart from those 


Major Genoral Sir Percy Herbert 
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circumstances which they all depl 
but in which they had no part, and jp 
which they intended to take no part,. 

Mayor ALLEN said, he would no 
allude to the question of war or no war: 
but he would like very much to knoy 
whether the officers of the Royal Arti. 
lery, who were competent to form a sound 
opinion upon such a matter as this, had 
been at all consulted as to the shor 
period of enlistment which was proposed 
under it. From the time he had seryaj 
in the Royal Artillery, he was led to be. 
lieve that anything short of seven yeary 
permanent service would reduce that 
branch of the profession to an utter 
nullity. 

Captain BEAUMONT held that the 
special services of the Army shonld be 
dealt with distinctly from the line, 
What he and those who thought with 
him decried was that a matter which 
involved the success of the Army should 
be left to the option of any Secretary of 
State. With reference to his own corps, 
the Engineers, he knew, as a matter of 
fact, that the force at Chatham was for 
three years under instruction. Nomi- 
nally it was for a year and a-half; but, 
from one cause or another, in practice it 
came to this—that the force of Engineers 
was three years under instruction. If, 
therefore, this Bill were put in force, the 
whole time of the Engineers would be 
spent practically under instruction. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER be- 
lieved that the point which hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen wished to see carried 
out could be effected by the Bill. 

Masor DICKSON said, that if the 
Amendment were negatived the mate 
rial of cavalry regiments would be e- 
tirely destroyed, for it was impossible to 
make a soldier in three years. The 
right hon. Gentleman wished to have 
power to discharge soldiers in case of 4 
war coming to a sudden termination; 
but that power he had already under 
Acts which he had stated would remain 
in force. Those, however, were the very 
men who ought not to be turned away 
when they were approaching the close 
of their service. He trusted the House 
would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the Bill had 
two objects in view. One was to increas 
the power of enlistment, the other was 
to form an Army of Reserve. He be 
lieved the Bill was calculated to effec 
both objects. The Bill did not limi 
the power of the Secretary of State for 
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War, nor require him to discharge 
oops; but it only enabled him to do 

0 The found the men were ready to be 
disharged into the Reserve. 

Mz. SCOURFIELD said, no one 
‘puted that more men would enlist 
= the Bill; but the question was, 
whether they would be worth having 
after they had got them. The opinion 

ssed by cavalry officers was de- 
tidedly to the effect that cavalry soldiers 
in an Army of Reserve would be of 
little use. 

An Hon. Memper said, that if men 
yero enlisted for so short a period as 
three years, power would be taken out 
of the hands of commanding officers to 

ote young hands to be non-com- 
nissioned officers, and which would have 
the effect of weakening the regiment. 
The power was not to refuse men going 
into the Reserve; but what was wanted 
yas to make a man a perfect soldier and 
then let him join the Reserve. 

(arrary VIVIAN said, that hon. and 

+ Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
think that it was the intention of his 
ight hon. Friend to dismiss every sol- 
der, whether infantry or cavalry, at the 
ad of three years. As one who had 
srved Her Majesty, he should take ex- 
wption to any such provision ; but there 
yas 20 such intention in the Bill. Sol- 
tiers would be enlisted, as before, for a 
period of 12 years; but circumstances 
night happen which would render it 
desirable to dismiss a large number 
before that period had expired, and by 
this Bill his right hon. Friend would be 
ible to release them on paying them a 
mall retaining fee instead of being 
dbliged to disband and dismiss them 
them without making any payments. If 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen understood 
that, they would not oppose this clause, 
vhich would be very advantageous to 
the soldier. 

lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
vould not take upon himself the respon- 
ibility of voting against the Amendment 
itthis juncture, as it was supported by 
many hon. and gallant Members, who 
hada practical knowledge of the subject. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Army 
wrvice’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
19: Majority 45. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zb- 
miro, at Two of the clock. 


{Juny 21, 1870} 
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GUN LICENOES BILL—[Bux 184.) 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Stansfeld) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved the omission in Clause 7, line 21, 
after ‘‘thereof,” of the words ‘or upon 
lands in the occupation of the owner of 


the gun.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, to leave out the words “ or upon 
lands in the occupation of the owner of 
the gun.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. ©. 8. READ protested against 
omitting these words, which were es- 
sential to the fair protection of small 
farmers, in whose case it was more ne- 
cessary that they should carry a gun on 
their own lands, and he would feel com- 
pelled to take the sense of the House on 
the point. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, the 
reason why the hon. Baronet wished to 
reverse the decision at which the House 
arrived on a previous occasion, was be- 
cause the words would enable persons in 
easy means to shoot other than game, 
over large tracts of land, without any 
licence. 

Mr. PELL believed the Bill to bea 
most objectionable one, observing that 
the number of exemptions had been ex- 
tended from two to six since the Bill had 
been introduced, and that other exemp- 
tions would have to be made. How, for 
instance, he should like to know, was it 
proposed to deal with a man who had 
changed his residence? He would cer- 
tainly support in a Division his hon. 
Friend (Mr. 0. 8. Read). 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that 
instead of dividing now, it would be 
better to take the opinion of the House 
on the Amendment of which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given Notice. 


Question put, “‘That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
123: Majority 89. 


Mr. HAMBRO moved, in Clause 7, 
sub-section 2, line 34, after ‘‘ constable,”’ 
to insert ‘‘owner or occupier or any 
person having a licence under this Act.” 
Under the existing law only a police- 
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constable or a revenue officer could make 
such a demand. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER was willing to confer such a 
power on owners and occupiers, but not 
on persons having a licence. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER moved, in Clause 7, after line 
36, insert— 

“4, By the occupier of any lands which are cul- 
tivated solely by his own labour using or carrying 
a gun for the purpose only of scaring birds or 
of killing vermin on such lands, or by any person 
using or carrying a gun for the purpose only of 
searing birds or of killing vermin on any lands 
by order of the occupier thereof, who shall have 
in force a licence or certificate to kill game or a 
licence under this Act. 

“5, By any gunsmith or his servant carrying 
a gun in the ordinary course of the trade of a 
gunsmith, or using a gun by way of testing or re- 
gulating its strength or quality in a place specially 
set apart for the purpose. 

“6, By any person carrying a gun in the or- 
dinary course of his trade or business as a com- 
mon carrier.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. HAMBRO gave Notice that he 
would move on the third reading that 
these exceptions be extended to those 
acting by the order of the persons ex- 
cepted from the tax. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL, in moving that 
this Bill do not extend to Scotland, pro- 
tested against any such additional tax 
being imposed on the Scotch agricul- 
turists; none could be more unpopular 
with the middle and lower classes of 
that country. This Bill, as originally 
proposed, was a substitute for the game 
licence ; but that being given up, it was 
simply an additional burden upon the 
industrious tenantry, with a string of 
exemptions, affording a fertile source of 
dispute, and having the still more la- 
mentable effect of increasing that un- 
happy feeling which now existed in Scot- 
land on the subject of the Game Laws, 
and which the speech delivered yester- 
day by the Lord Advocate was calculated 
so much to embitter. This was a tax to 
which the great mass of the people in 
Scotland would not quietly submit ; and 
he told the Prime Minister that, highly 
and deservedly as his great public ser- 
vices were appreciated in Scotland, the 
manner in which its interests were 
now being treated was causing there a 
feeling of alienation from his Govern- 
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mentand general discontent throughoy 
the country. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Bill to be read the third time 7, 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PEDLARS’ CERTIFICATES BILL, 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull. 
Hugessen.) 
[Brun 199.] coMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN made an appeal t 
the Government not to proceed with the 
measure at that late hour. He said that 
there were several Amendments on the 
Paper, and he had given Notice of seye. 
ral others which he intended to press to 
a Division; but so little did he antic 
pate the Bill going through Committe 
at that hour that he had only a short 
time previously given to the Clerk his 
Amendments for the purpose of having 
them placed on the Votes. He con. 
sidered that it was most improper to 
proceed with the Bill at present, and 
that if they did so it would be a direst 
violation of the understanding that no 
opposed Bill would be taken after half: 
past 12 o’clock. He moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. BRUCE said, it had been int. 
duced in accordance with an assurance 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer and the expressed wishes of the 
chief constables of. counties. The Ament- 
ments, he thought, might be got through 
in a few minutes. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh would not press 
his Amendment, for the Bill had become 
necessary as a corollary to the proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the provisions of 
the Bill were most arbitrary, and.he 
protested against its being proceeded 
with at that hour in violation of the m- 
dertaking given by the Prime Minister. 
He bie not give way, but would move 
the adjournment of the House rather. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the Bill 
was too important to be discussed ats 
late an hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Grant of certificate). 
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Me. M‘LAREN said, that he had an 
Amendment to move to one of the sub- 
gctions of this clause. By one of the 

visions of the Bill, it was only the 
thief officer of police who was permitted 
ip grant a certificate to a hawker. Now, 
yeording to the statement of the Chan- 
wllor of the Exchequer, it was desirable 
that pedlars should be allowed, without 
requiring any licence, to carry free trade 
into every little village in the country in 
onder to enable the people distant from 
towns to get goods at a cheap rate. It 
yas therefore not devised as a police 
measure at all; but since its introduc- 
tion the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
nan the Home Secretary seemed to have 
méergone a change, and hence this was 
, mere Police Bill. Under this clause, 
s magistrate, whether of a burgh or a 
unty, could not grant a certificate to 
ay pedlar or hawker. The certificate 
must, in all cases, be from the chief 
oficer of the police; so that, in point of 
fact, the power was entirely handed 
over to that functionary. He considered 
that such a power was of the most arbi- 
tary character; and in some places 
vith which he was acquainted, he knew 
that the chief officer of the police was 
atirely under the control of a small 
police committee, composed of men who 
vould not allow a single person to get 
a pedlar’s certificate to trade in the 
county if they could prevent it. He 
thought such a power might well be 
vested in the hands of the magistrates of 
Scotland, and he reminded the Com- 
nittee that under the new system there 
vould be a far stricter surveillance over 
hawkers than there was at the present 
moment, because licences by the old law 
were granted by the Excise, and the 
greatest vagabond in the kingdom could 
get a hawker’s licence if he chose to 
jay the duty. In future no certificate 
vas to be granted except by the chief 
ificer of police who would thus have 
wery pedlar in his power. The Amend- 

‘ments which he proposed, and which 
he had given to the Clerk to get 
printed, was to insert the words ‘or 
my magistrate, if the person apply- 
ig for the licence be known to the 
magistrate to be of good character.” 
He thought there ought to be strong 
tasons shown why the magistrates 
ought not to have this power. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the question 
had: been carefully considered, and the 





magistrates after all would have to rely 
upon the information of the police. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he should 
be quite satisfied if the licence were 
granted by the magistrates after hear- 
ing the statement of the chief officer of 
police respecting the character of the 
applicants. If that suggestion was 
adopted, he would withdraw his Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 30, to 
leave out the words ‘‘chief officer of 
police of the police district,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ magistrates in petty 
sessions assembled.” —( Mr. I‘ Laren.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 72; 
Noes 46: Majority 26. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved to insert 
after the words ‘‘ chief officer of police,” 
the following :—‘‘ And in case of his re- 
fusal, subject to appeal to the magis- 
trates assembled at petty sessions. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that if the hon. 
Member would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, he would take care that those 
words should be inserted in the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Effect of certificate). 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he had an 
Amendment to move. By the clause, as 
it at present stood, if a pedlar got a cer- 
tificate from the chief constable of a 
burgh it would not enable him to hawk 
his goods in the county in which it was 
situated; and if he got it in the 
county he could not hawk within the 
burgh. Now that was a decided infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject. The 
pedlar had as much right, as far as he 
could see, to be protected against such 
arbitrary restrictions in carrying on his 
trade as any other person. The law 
would work in the most injurious man- 
ner. In many parts of the country he 
knew that there was such a strong feel- 
ing against keeping up cottages, which 
the landlords deemed superfluous, that 
poor people labouring in rural districts 
were obliged to come into the towns 
to sleep, and, of course, they bought 
everything they wanted before they went 
out into the fields to their labour. But 
it was for the sake of the poor people 
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residing in the country that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
take off the licence on pedlars, that 
they could go from door to door and 
supply the wants of country people on 
free trade principles. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvoocats, Bill for 
taking the Census in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocarz and Mr. 
Secretary Brucz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 234.] 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bovuvzrrz, Bill to amend 
the Acts relating to the expense of Commissioners 
to inquire into Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bouverm and 
Mr. Bonnam-C artTErR. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 235. ] 


IRISH LAND BILL, 


Reasons for disagreeing to the Amendment 
made by The Lords to the Amendment made by 
this House to Clause (D) reyorted, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 22nd July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — Sztzct Commrrrzz — University 
Tests, The Lord Rosebery added. 

Pousuic Burs—First Reading—Elementary Edu- 
cation* (2385); Army Enlistment* (236) ; 
Dublin City Voters Disfranchisement * (237) ; 
Gun Licences * (241); Clerk of the Peace 
(County Palatine of Lancaster) * (242). 

Second Reading — Paupers Conveyance (Ex- 
penses) * (208). 

Committee—Life Assurance Companies* (190- 
239); Magistrates, &c. Election (Scotland) * 
(187-240). 

Report—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) * (188); Gas and Water Facilities * 
(222) ; Judicial Committee * (224). 

Third Reading—Evidence Further Amendment 
Act (1869) Amendment * (75) ; British Colum- 
bia * (123) ; Married Women’s Property * (223); 
Tramways* (226); New Zealand (Guarantee 
of Loan) * (207), and passed. 


CANADIAN FRONTIER—CANADIAN 
VOLUNTEER MILITIA, — RESOLUTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, when I placed on the Paper the 
Resolution I am about to move we were 
in ignorance of the great events which 


Mr. UM‘ Laren 
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were about to burst upon us. Had] 
known what was coming I might, per. 
haps, have refrained from giving tha 
Notice ; rig all the circum 

of the case, I do not regret havi 

so, because it will tend, I think, eae 
to your Lordships the necessity of bej 
prepared to meet contingencies whi 
we cannot at present foresee. We are a 
the commencement of a great Euro 
war. We trust we may not be inyolya 
in it; but the extent to which it may de. 
velop itself no man can possibly fore. 
tell; and it is, therefore, I conceive, but 
common prudence that at such a crisis 
we should endeavour to set our House 
in order, and prepare ourselves for what. 
ever eventualities the future may have 
in store. It is in the recollection of 
every one how five or six years 
Fenianism came into existence. After 
having struggled in vain for some time 
in Ireland to give effect to the spirit of 
disloyalty and disaffection, baffled and 
crippled, it took refuge on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and in 1866 an in- 
vasion of considerable magnitude broke 
on the Canadian frontier. The circum. 
stances and results are too well know 
to make it necessary that I should re 
capitulate them. Fortunately there was 
a large number of British troops ther, 
and the spirit of the Canadian Volunteers 
was excellent. The invasion was im- 
mediately repelled, and the schemes of 
the Fenians were baffled. In the follow. 
ing year assassination was substituted 
for open attack, and there occurred the 
murder of Mr. Darcy M‘Gee, one of 
the most eminent Canadian statesmen, 
under the instigation of Fenian conspira- 
tors. Since then there have been r- 
peated warnings from time to time along 
the Canadian frontier, and within the 
last few months once more an attempt at 
Fenian invasion was made. On the 22nd 
of May a concentration of Fenian levies 
commenced, arms and ammunition were 
served out, and a so-called General as- 
sumed the command. On the 25th an 
attack was made, but it was happily 
baffled without loss of life to any of our 
own troops or to the Canadians engaged. 
On the following day the attack was re 
newed, when it was again repulsed. The 
United States Government issued a pr0- 
clamation during the course of these pr0- 
ceedings, warning their people against 
allowing themselves to be mixed up m 
these movements; and after the first de- 
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feat they arrested the Fenian general. 
also sent troops to the frontier on 
the occasion of the second attack. I think 
that, looking to these facts, we must be 
gnsible of the intentions of the United 
States’ Government. We may regret 
that it was beyond their power to send 
to the frontier in sufficient time to 
top the attack altogether, but their good 
intentions were marked, and anyone con- 
yersant with American affairs knows the 
itical difficulties by which the United 
tes Government aresurroundedin such 
acase. If, however, there is any room for 
¢ on the ground of delay in respect 
of the conduct of that Government, there 
en happily be none as to the conduct of 
the Canadian Volunteers, Some of them, 
st afew days’ notice, called away from 
their various occupations, men whose 
time was money, and who freely ven- 
tured their fortunes and their lives on 
the issue without a moment’s hesitation 
-without the default, I believe of a 
ingle individual—one and all repaired 
nthe post of duty. They acted, as they 
vere sure to do, with the utmost spirit 
md gallantry. And happily they did 
not stand alone; for on that occasion a 
young Prince, the son of our Sove- 
nign, influenced by that spirit of cou- 
which has never been wanting to 
his race, marched with the English troops 
fortunately not yet withdrawn from 
(anada, and added fresh confidence 
tothe ranks of the Canadian Volun- 
ters. On that day the Empire and the 
Crown were both represented,and Canada 
felt that she was an integral part of the 
Empire. I have, therefore, with little 
fer of a refusal, to ask your Lordships 
agree to this Resolution— 


“That this House has learnt with satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s regular troops were united 
with the Canadian volunteer militia in their 
prompt and vigorous efforts in defence of the 
Canadian frontier of the Empire from the recent 
called Fenian inyasion,” 


But it has been hinted to me that Her 
Majesty’s Government find some diffi- 
a in assenting to this Resolution. I 

deeply regret should this be the 
aso, I hen endeavoured so to frame 
tt as to ayoid any possible cause of 
dflence, and to render it easy for them 
to accept it. I shall deeply regret if this 
Regolution is opposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, both for the effect it may 


have in this country and still more in 
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Canada, I am indeed totally at a loss 
to understand on what ground the Go- 
vernment can find fault with such a Reso- 
lution, which expresses an almost uni- 
versal opinion, and which contains not 
a single word that is not an admitted 
fact. Until, then, I hear from the lips of 
my noble Friend the grounds of his ob- 
jection, I shall not take up the time of 
the House upon this point. My first 
object in bringing forward this Motion 
is to render the pe Basie dlqarh which 
are due not only to the troops, but to 
the Canadian Volunteers for their gal- 
lantry ; but my second object, which 
I approach with much greater diffi- 
culty, is to indicate to the House and 
the Government what I believe to be 
the feeling at this moment of the peo- 
le of Canada. Now, everyone who 
ows anything of Canadian matters, 
knows that if there is a people with 
whom loyalty is not a mere profes- 
sion it is the Canadians. They have 
grown up in feelings of loyalty to such 
an extent that it has become a ruling 
and an almost passionate sentiment. My 
knowledge of Canada runs back now for 
many years, and I can testify that the 
Canadians, in point of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Crown, are absolutely more 
English than the English themselves. 
But with this feeling that ever ani- 
mates them there is mingled at this 
moment another feeling—a feeling of 
great soreness and irritation. Now, 
what is the cause of that? I believe the 
cause to be a belief—though I trust that 
it is totally unfounded—that it is the 
settled policy of the Government of this 
country to shandon as far as possible, 
their connection with Canada. That 
belief rests not so much upon words 
spoken as upon acts which are sup- 
posed to indicate the policy of the Go- 
vernment—it is supposed to be corrobo- 
rated by the withdrawal of our ships 
from the neighbouring waters—a step 
which I regret, because if there is one 
question of Imperial rather than of colo- 
nial policy, it is the presence of English 
ships at the fisheries—and by the with- 
drawal of our troops from Canada. I wish 
I could think that I was labouring under 
a mistake in respect to this feeling on 
the part of the Canadians; but I found 
my conviction on this subject not only 
on letters which I have received from 
men whose honour and knowledge is 
undoubted—not only on the statement 
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of friends of long standing who have 
communicated with me—not only upon 
the representations of newspapers of 
every shade of political opinion — but 
also upon the meetings which have been 
held and the addresses to the Crown 
which have been adopted. One and 
all believe—I trust wrongly—that there 
has been more or less an intention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to depart from the connection with 
Canada, and throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada there is a feeling of 
deep and intense soreness. At the com- 
mencement of the Session I ventured to 
warn the noble Earl, who was then 
Secretary for the Colonies, that Fenian 
attacks on Canada were not impossible 
this year, but he ridiculed the notion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg the noble 
Earl’s pardon. He alluded to attempts 
which were being made, and I said I 
had not heard of them. 

Tue Eartor CARNARVON: I think 
that, if the noble Earl looks back to the 
records of the time to which I advert, he 
will find that he threw the utmost dis- 
credit on the possibility of an attack on 
Canada by Fenians. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Certainly not. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Well, 
I am bound by the noble Earl’s dis- 
claimer; but, at all events, I was alive 
at that moment to the serious risk of a 
Fenian invasion, and I at the same time 
pointed out the feeling of soreness which 
I believed to exist in the minds of the 
Canadians at the supposed policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. That feeling, I 
grieve to say, has since increased in in- 
tensity ; and I must own that there are 
reasons why it should exist. Every 
Spring, since 1866, there has been the 
threat, at least, of Fenian attacks. Every 
year, more or less, Oanada has been 
placed in great difficulties and exposed 
to great expense. So long as she knows 
that she has the entire sympathy and 
support of this country those difficulties 
will be cheerfully borne; but if doubts 
are allowed to arise on this vital point, 
then it is natural enough that her feel- 
ing should be one of anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction. If every year French troops 
or Volunteers were drilling at Havre 
with the avowed object of invading this 
country, we should have reason to ex- 
pect the deepest soreness in England ; 
yet that has been precisely the case 

ith Canada for the last four or five 
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years. Moreover, it must be remep. 
bered that, whatever may be the cayy 
of Fenianism, Canada suffers from it gp. 
tirely through her connection with 
No reasonable man can doubt that jf 
Canada were not attached to the Br. 
tish Empire Fenianism would leay 
Canada alone. And I fear that unleg 
this feeling is checked it may grow, | 
know that there are some persons jp 
this country —a very small section— 
who believe that the connection with 
Canada is one of trifling importance ty 
us. But your Lordships will not be misled 
for a moment by such an idea. It js 
sometimes argued as if it were & ques. 
tion of the independence of Canada; but 
it is and must be a question of ap. 
nexation to the United States. And 
what does annexation mean? It means 
to this country the loss of the fisheries, 
the loss of the great commercial marine 
of Canada, numbering nearly 40,000 
sailors, the loss of every port on that 
Continent, the loss of trade, which may 
be ten-fold that which exists at the pre. 
sent moment, the loss of staunch allies, 
the loss of a great Empire. Moreover, it 
is not only a positive but a relative loss, 
for it means the addition to the United 
States of all these elements of power, 
and the departure of Canada with fedl- 
ings of irritation and illwill towards us. 
God forbid that that should ever happen! 
Some, no doubt, may say that such things 
should not even be hinted at; but there 
are times when it is right the truth should 
be told, that men may see the drift of 
circumstances, and not disregard the 
warning of facts. Supposing such a 
catastrophe to occur, what would His- 
tory say of us? It would proclaim that 
we were more stupid, more infatuated 
than the men who 100 years ago threw 
away the United States. It would 
say, and say justly, that we sinned with 
our eyes open—that we had had every 
warning which reasonable men could 
look for, and that we had entirely disre- 
garded them. And what would Canada 
say? She would say that we had encou- 
raged her in confederating the British 
North American Provinces, and that 
when we had induced her to adopt that 
great measure of policy in an unworthy 
and pitiful manner, we washed ow 
hands of the responsibility. And lastly, 
what would this country say? She 
would say that while she had placed in 
power the strongest Government that 
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hed existed for years, that Government 
deliberately allowed to be alienated 
hearts than whom there were none more 
loyal throughout the Empire; and that 
Parliament, while discussing details of 
legislation like a parochial vestry, had 
lost or destroyed the greatest Empire 
the world had ever seen. I venture to 
sy that a Government of which that 
ould be said would not be worth six 
weeks’ purchase. I do not, however, 
wish to wrong Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I hope that false intentions 
have been attributed to them; but I say 
that if there ever has been the slightest 
intention on their part to abandon Canada 
they do not represent the feeling of 
England, which is just as English in this 
matter as it has ever been. As long as 
Canada clings to England, loves the Eng- 
lish connection, and is prepared to submit 
to sacrifice and danger—greater indeed 
than we are likely to be called upon to 
submit to—England will never allow one 
inch of Canadian soil to be surrendered 
orsacrificed. This leads me on to the 
question of the withdrawal of the Im- 

jal troops. In the early part of the 


ion I pressed the noble Earl, who 
vas then at the Colonial Office, to state 


the views of the Government on that 
subject, and I heard with grief that, 
in their opinion, the time had come 
for the entire withdrawal of the troops 
fom Canada. On asking him again later 
inthe Session, when this Fenian invasion 
had occurred, nearly the same question, 
the noble Earl stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government had consented, at all events, 
to suspend the order for the recall of 
thetroops. I rejoiced at that announce- 
ment; and my earnest hope is that the 
Government may carry that intention a 
little further, and delay for a still longer 
time a withdrawal which I am convinced 
wil be fraught with deep mischief—a 
Withdrawal which is not only unneces- 
sary to any part of their colonial policy, 
but to which they are pledged by no con- 
wivable reason—not even by the Report 
of the House of Commons’ Committee, 
vhich sat six or seven years ago on Colo- 
tial Administration. I object to the with- 
trawal of the troops as unjust to Canada 
id highly inexpedient to the interests 
ifthe Empire. I say unjust to Canada, 

use you have encouraged her to 
ater into this great Confederation ; and 
Iventure to say that if, when that mea- 
sure was before Parliament, it had been 
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announced that its immediate result 
would be the withdrawal of every British 
regiment from Canada except a garrison 
at Halifax, it would not have been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and certainly 
would not have been accepted by Canada. 
You have induced her, moreover, on the 
faith of her connection with England, to 
lay out the Intercolonial Railway on 
military principles, to devote upwards of 
a million for fortifications, and to incur a 
great annual expense in training her Mi- 
litia. You have from the same point of 
view imposed, directly and indirectly, 
many burdens on Canada, and Canada has 
made no mean return. She has freely 
accepted each burden and responsibility. 
She has no desire that all her charges 
should be paid for her. On the contrary, 
in this Red River Expedition she has 
cheerfully consented to supply three- 
fourths of the men and three-fourths of 
themoney. She has consented to station 
ships at the fisheries in lieu of those 
you have taken off. She has embodied 
for permanent service for the next two 
years two entire regiments, which at the 
end of that time will be as completely 
organized and as effective as any Im- 
erial troops. She has declined no mi- 
itary charge or expense. She has 
formed schools of practical instruction 
for her officers, and at this moment, 
at considerable cost, is prepared to 
form great military camps. It may, 
but I trust it will not, be said that 
because Canada has done so much, there- 
fore we may do very little or nothing. 
That would be an argument unwor- 
thy of this country and this House. I 
know, indeed, it is said that you expect 
Canada to provide for her internal de- 
fence. She is prepared to do so, and has 
never dreamt of anything else. But I 
maintain that Fenianism, proceeding 
from the American border, cannot be 
classed under the head of internal de- 
fence and order. In the interests of the 
Empire, I assume that you wish to retain 
Canada as an integral part of the Em- 
pire; but every military man knows well 
that it is not safe to trust entirely to 
any Volunteer or Militia force, however 
gallant it may be. You must have 
regular troops, it may be in very small 
proportions, a mere handful—and I would 
gladly leave the Government to decide 
the proportion—but you ought to havea 
certain proportion of regular troops, in 
order to give moral support and confi- 
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dence to the Volunteers and to form a 
nucleus round which they may rally at 
any time. This is the view of every 
officer of eminence, and of some of the 
highest authorities in this country. 
Before the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee to which I have referred the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Herbert 
laid down that principle. They never con- 
templated the entire withdrawal of Im- 
perial troops, but they thought that two 
or three regiments should remain as a 
nucleus round which Volunteers would 
be collected. You say you intend to re- 
tain Halifax as an Imperial fort; but does 
anybody believe that to maintain Hali- 
fax will be sufficient? It would be 
exactly like a man locking his front door 
and leaving every window and back door 
open for persons to walk in at. It is 
true troops might, under favourable con- 
ditions, be sent from Halifax to Quebec 
or any threatened point; but we are in 
the habit of forgetting how great the 
distances are in Canada. Under very 


favourable circumstances, it took the Im- 
perial authorities five or six days at the 
time of the Trent affair to convey troops 
by land from Halifax to Quebec. 


It is 
true that the Intercolonial Railway will 
facilitate the movements of troops; but 
till its completion you must send them 
by road and along the frontier :—and 
I would therefore urge the importance 
of maintaining a certain proportion of 
regular troops, let it be ever so small, 
tillthe completion of that railway. Re- 
tain, if you please, but one regiment at 
Montreal, and under any circumstances 
a regiment of infantry and one bat- 
tery of artillery at Quebec. In two or 
two and a-half years the railway will be 
completed, and you may then reconsider 
the whole question. And I urge this 
the more strongly as this country has 
already expended, I think, £250,000 on 
the fortifications of Quebec, and the 
Canadian Parliament have already voted 
a very large sum to add to those fortifi- 
cations. That regiment of infantry and 
battery of artillery would form a practi- 
cal school of instruction for all the troops 
which may be raised in Canada. Re- 
member, also, that Quebec with these 
fortifications has become a place of no 
mean strength. He who holds Quebec 
probably holds Canada ; and to any ob- 
jection that the troops might be cut off or 
jeopardized my answer is first, that the 
force I ask is really insignificant, and next 
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that anyone who has studied the question 
knows that Montreal is supported by 
Quebec, Quebec by Halifax, and Halifay 
—the base of our operations—by thy 
naval supremacy of England—so tha 
there isa complete chain from one to the 
other, which ought to insure the safety of 
the troops. Discussion on this subject 
may bevery disagreeable to Her Majesty’; 
Government, but I am convinced that 
within the whole wide range of English 
politics there is no question which 

sesses greater importance. It is really 
the question of the Empire which ig gt 
stake—an Empire greater than any eyer 
conceived by the mind of man—greater 
perhaps than the strength or wisdom of 
man has ever before formed. Our 

sessions in the Western Homisphergiliie 
amount to an Empire. You have 4 
boundless tract of territory which is open 
to every English subject—a territory 
where every Englishman can go freely 
and settle, buy land, and attain every 
step in civil life as freely as he can in 
England—a land where emigration is 
welcomed, where pauperism is almost 
unkown, where the English language 
is spoken, and where English institu. 
tions flourish ; nay, more, a land where 
the practical difficulties of maintaining 
the connection with this country ar 
day by day diminishing, and which 
steam and electricity and all the ap- 
pliances of modern science are bringing 
into closer relations with us. On the 
other hand, our relations to Canada have 
been and are political rather than co- 
lonial. It is the only one of our Colonies 
whose border is conterminous with a 
great foreign Power. Those relations 
must, therefore, be political, and on the 
horizon of Canada clouds must from 
time totime appear. Hence it is incum- 
bent on the British Government to devote 
more than usual care and trouble to 
Canada—a task worthy of English states 
men and the English Parliament. But 
what is really required is very little 
only a few words and a few slight acts 
Let Her Majesty’s Government so speak 
that Canada may feel that she is a 
integral part of the British Empire, and 
that as long as she clings to the connec- 
tion and is prepared to endure sacrifice 
and peril for it she is as much a portion 
of the Empire as any English county; 
and let the Government by their Acts, 
however slight, show every foreign 24 
tion, in the words of Mr. Canning, that 
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qhere the flag of England flies there 
foreign domination shall never come. 


Moved to resolve, That this House has learnt 
yith satisfaction that Her Majesty’s regular 
troops were united with the Canadian volunteer 
nilitia in their prompt and vigorous efforts in 
defence of the Canadian frontier of the Empire 
fom the recent so-called Fenian invasion.—( The 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tan Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
lords, in all that my noble Friend said 
atthe commencement of his speech, as 
tothe conduct of the Canadian Volun- 
teers, I need hardly say I most cordially 
agree. Nothing could exceed the effi- 
dency, the promptitude, the energy and 
discipline which they displayed in re- 
pelling the most unjustifiable and wan- 
tm agression to which they were sub- 
jected by the Fenians. My noble Friend 
(Earl Granville), while holding the Office 
which I have now the honour to fill, 
more than once expressed his sense of 
their conduct; and I will take this 
opportunity of reading and laying on the 
table the despatch in which my noble 
Friend recorded the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government on their services. 
It is dated the 5th of July, and is ad- 
dressed to Sir John Young. It runs 
thus— 


“Thave the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch, No. 132, of the 9th ult., with 
ils enclosures relating to the recent Fenian raid. 
I have read with sustained interest the graphic 
weounts given by Colonel Smith and Colonel 
Bagot, of the two affairs which resulted in the 
tepulse and rout of the Fenians on the Missisquoi 
and Huntingdon frontiers. I have sincere plea- 
sre in acknowledging the conduct of the officers, 
the courage, alacrity, and discipline of the Volun- 
ters and Militia, and the zeal and helpful en- 
thusiasm of the farmers and country people on 
both the points of attack. The discredit and 
ridicule attaching to these marauders on account 
of their signal overthrow when they had scarcely 
crossed the frontier must cripple, if not utterly 
destroy the means of re-organizing expeditions as 
Wicked and unjustifiable in their conception as 
they have proved to be feeble and unsuccessful in 
their execution. The genuine admiration of the 
irit and behaviour of the Canadian levies which 
pervades the reports of Colonel Smith and Colo- 
tel Bagot is the best evidence that their easy suc- 
tess is not so much due to the character of their 
opponents as to the intrinsic qualities of the 
Vanadians—the promptitude, courage, and intel- 
ligence which makes individuals distinguished and 
4nation great.” 


Ishould, indeed, regret it if the Govern- 
nent had been grudging in their ex- 
pressions of admiration at the conduct of 
the Volunteers. The Resolution of my 
wohle Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
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couples with the Volunteers the regular 
troops, who had on that occasion very 
little opportunity of displaying the gal- 
lantry which always characterizes them. 
They undoubtedly did their duty and 
gave their support to the Volunteers; 
but the whole part they took consisted 
in one company being engaged in a very 
slight skirmish. My noble Friend has 
rightly anticipated that I should not be 
able to assent to his Resolution. The 
grounds on which I ask the House not 
to assent to it are very simple. In the 
first place, it appears rather singular 
that my noble Friend, with his genuine 
admiration for the conduct of the Volun- 
teers, should by aside wind rather imply 
that had the regular troops not been 
present they would have been unable to 
repel the attack. [The Earl of Car- 
NARVON said, he certainly had no such 
meaning.] The words of the Resolution 
are certainly open to that interpretation. 
My second objection is that, however 
stronger our feelings may be of the ser- 
vices performed by the Volunteers, we 
must measure the occasion by what ac- 
tually occurred; and considering that 
this was a raid of certain marauders in 
time of peace, who were driven back, 
after they had advanced only a few 
hundred yards over the frontier, in a way 
as discreditable to them as it was credit- 
able to the Volunteers, it would be very 
unusual and quite contrary to precedent 
that this House should by solemn decla- 
ration record its sense of the services of 
the troops and Volunteers for such an 
action. If, therefore, my noble Friend 
perseveres with his Resolution, I shall 
be obliged to move the Previous Ques- 
tion. As to the general topics on which 
my noble Friend adverted at great 
length, it is very difficult to satisfy him 
on these questions of colonial policy. 
He has more than once asked what 
policy the Government intended to pur- 
sue as regards the withdrawal of troops 
from the Colonies, and declarations from 
this side are of exceedingly little use to 
him, for he invariably returns to the 
charge by saying that not much weight 
can be attached to them. When he in- 
sists so strongly on the impolicy of with- 
drawing troops from the Colonies as 
dangerous to the integrity of the Empire, 
I am bound to remind him thatwhen he 
himself, as Colonial Secretary, recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the troops, he 
did not consider it as an abandonment of 
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the Colonies, though now when Her 
Majesty’s Government recommend the 
same course, he holds that it means the 
reverse. I only ask that the same mea- 
sure should be applied to us as to him. 
My noble Friend insisted inthe strongest 
terms on the withdrawal of the troops 
from New Zealand. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : I con- 
sented that they should remain on cer- 
tain conditions. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not wish to raise a New Zealand debate. 
No doubt that was so; but my noble 
Friend consented that they should re- 
main on certain conditions, which not 
being complied with, he said that it would 
then be necessary to pursue that policy 
of withdrawing the troops which he now 
declares to be so fatal to the best interests 
of the Empire. So with regard to the 
Cape Colony. My noble Friend said the 
number of troops must be gradually re- 
duced to a certain point, and that if the 
Colony, which was in considerable com- 
mercial difficulties, would not consent to 
pay for the remaining regiments they 
must all be withdrawn. Now, I must 
ask whether, that line of argument and 
action is consistent with the present ar- 
gument for the preservation of the Em- 
pire, regardless of the interests of this 
country? I am far from saying that the 
principles which he laid down at the 
close of his speech should be disregarded. 
My noble Friend says that considerable 
soreness and dissatisfaction exists in 
Canada on this subject, because the Do- 
minion is exposed to Fenian attacks. I 
was curious to see how this dissatis- 
faction was connected with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. My noble Friend 
did not connect it; but it is only na- 
tural that the Canadians should feel 
dissatisfaction and soreness at these 
unprovoked incursions—a feeling, in- 
deed, which is shared by Her Majesty’s 
Government and by this country. My 
noble Friend then next referred to 
the apprehensions which existed that 
the Government were about to abandon 
that great Colony, and to sever her con- 
nection with the mother country. Now, 
I am very well aware that I cannot hope 
to persuade my noble Friend to the con- 
trary, because all the repeated declara- 
tions which have been made that the Go- 
vernment have no such intention have 
failed to satisfy him. I really am not 
aware that any English statesman has 
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ever entertained such an intention, anj 
it would exceedingly surprise me if any 
ever should, or should pretend that y 
could absolve ourselves of our obligation 
to defend Canada in case she should bg 
in dagger of a foreign war. That obj. 
gation rests upon us in connection with 
the whole Empire, and I am quite cep. 
tain that it would be discharged by what. 
ever Government might hold Office, }h 
the minor arrangements, however, which 
we might think it our duty to make in 
time of peace, we must be allowed a cer. 
tain discretion, and it has been thought 
by military authorities here thata greater 
concentration of troops would be advan. 
tageous not to this country alone, but 
to the defence of the whole Empire; and 
I have yet to hear that when the defence 
of a great Empire has to be undertaken, 
a concentration of troops can be called 
measure of abandonment. In the othe 
measures which we have taken nothing 
has indicated a want of respect to that 
great Colony or a disregard for its in. 
terests. I will not repeat the recent 
statements of my noble Friend (Lor 
Northbrook), as to the supply of arms 
and guns without cost, but I may men- 
tion that, in the faithful discharge of our 
obligations, we are about to guarntees 
loan to Canada for the purpose of certain 
fortifications which she proposes to erect, 
for which purpose a Bill has been intro- 
duced into the other House. We have 
undertaken a guarantee in connection 
with the Intercolonial Railway, and ac- 
cording to the best information it willbe 
finished in two years, which is very sa 
tisfactory. In the matter of the fisheries, 
in which both we and Canada are deeply 
interested, mynoble Friend seemsto think 
that no British ships are stationed there. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON: I 
stated that a considerable portion of the 
ships had been withdrawn, and that the 
prevalent belief was that they would all 
be withdrawn. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend appears to share mally 
prevalent beliefs which are unfounded. 
As amatter of fact, I may say that we are 
in constant correspondence with the Ad- 
miral on that station, and that sucha 
force will be maintained as, in conjunc 
tion with the Canadian force, may be 
necessary. That question undoubtedly 
is one of great importance, as well as of 
considerable difficulty ; but I hope the 
House will accept the assurance 
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yo are disposed to take care that the 
fsheries are properly protected. Nor is 
¢ true, as a matter of fact, that Canada 
has altogether been denuded of troops. 
\ynoble Friend (Lord Northbrook) only 
afew nights ago gave a full and frank 
Janation of the coursethe Government 
intend to pursue. Two battalions are 
gow there, and it is the intention of the 
Government not to withdraw the whole 
of the troops from Quebec until next 
car. But the Government is most 
gxious that it should always be borne 
in mind that whatever aid may be given 
to Canada by the mother country in the 
erent of a serious conflict, the defence of 
the Colony must to a very large extent be 
leftin her own hands and to her own 
exertions, and there is nothing in that 
int of view more admirable or satis- 
Cioey than the evoking of the military 
girit of the Canadians. Nothing will 
increase the security of Canada so much 
as the growth of a military spirit and the 
dforts made by Canada to place her 
people in such a position that, if the time 
comes when we shall have to take part in 
itsdefence, there may be such a powerful 
force and such a military spirit as may 
mable us to undertake it with some pro- 
spect of success. The Government have 


at least a right to say that their policy 
has not diminished the spirit of the Ca- 
nadians, for that spirit was never higher 


than it is at present. While deeming it 
umecessary that the House should pass 
aspecial Resolution in reference to this 
niserable raid, I think the matter is of 
very great importance as an augury of 
the spirit with which the Canadians 
yould loyally and enegetically repel any 
attack on their frontier, and of the sup- 
port which the whole Empire might ex- 
pect to receive from them in any emer- 
gency. 

Tae Duxze or CAMBRIDGE: My 
lords, I hope I may be permitted to say 
afew words on this occasion. I do not 
intend to make any observations on the 
Political or military question, but simply 
to express my sense of the loyalty and 
devotion with which the Canadians, as a 
people, have behaved on this as on every 
other occasion. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to keeping a 
garrison at Quebec, there cannot be 
among Englishmen any two opinions on 
this point—that the Canadians have 
taken a pride in showing their loyalty, 
their attachment to the Throne, their 
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affection for the old country, and their 
strong desire that the bonds which have 
so long united them tous may be strength- 
ened rather than severed. The Fenian 
raid—this ‘‘ miserable raid,’’ as my noble 
Friend has well termed it—has been the 
happy means of bringing out the mili- 
tary character of the Canadians greatly 
to their credit. The more that spirit of 
self-reliance which they have so emi- 
nently displayed is evoked—and not only 
among the Canadians, but among allother 
classes in all parts of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions—the better it will be forthe Empire 
at large, and the more it will be to the ad- 
vantage and benefit of the Colony itself. 
That spirit of self-reliance and those 
loyal principles ought to be, and I am 
sure will be, encouraged by this House 
and by the country. I have great satis- 
faction in being able to express my 
appreciation of the loyalty displayed by 
the Canadians on this occasion, and my 
high sense of the Militia and Volunteers 
—not those of Canada only, but of this 
country also, who I am sure would distin- 
guish themselves by equal zeal and gal- 
lantry, should any call unfortunately be 
made upon them as has been made on 
the Militia and Volunteer Forces of Ca- 
nada. Without the slightest desire to 
express an opinion on a political or mili- 
tary question—for it will be my duty to 
carry out the instructions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whatever they may 
be—I hope to be | eign to say the 
Volunteers, the Militia, and the regular 
troops must have been gratified at hav- 
ing been associated on this occasion. I 
am sure the loyalty and good feeling 
which were exhibited by the Volunteers 
and the troops on that occasion were 
such as will always continue to exist 
among them when placed in a similar 
position, and the result, I hope, will be 
to knit more closely still those ties which 
bind the people of Canada to the mother 
country, and that friendship which they 
entertain towards the forces of the Im- 
perial Government. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that if the speech of his noble Friend 
who brought the question forward (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) had no other result, 
his Motion would not have been made 
in vain if it should have no other con- 
sequences than to have brought forth 
the expression of opinion which had just 
fallen from the illustrious Duke, whose 
words he was sure when they were read 
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by the Canadian people would prove to 
them that their conduct and courage 
were duly appreciated not only by his 
Royal Highness, who was conversant 
with military matters, and who being a 
near relative of Her Majesty had doubt- 
less in what he said spoken the senti- 
ments entertained by the Sovereign her- 
self, but by the country at large. In 
reference to the Motion itself, he must 
say that the opposition offered to it by 
the Government astonished him greatly 
—indeed, it seemed to him to convey a 
compliment to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
But he was particularly surprised at the 
reasons which had been advanced by his 
noble Friend theSecretary forthe Colonies 
for opposing the Motion. The noble Earl 
objected to the wording of the Resolution, 
and argued that it was capable of being 
so interpreted as to imply a sort of slur 
on the Otnadisn Volunteers, and as con- 
veying the idea that their success was 
due to the fact that some of Her Ma- 
jesty’s regular troops were present. Now, 
on critically examining the terms of the 
Motion, he was rather disposed, taking 
it literally, to put upon it a somewhat 
opposite interpretation — namely, that 
Her Majesty’s troops would not have 
succeeded had they not been associated 
with the Volunteers. That was, how- 
ever, a very puerile way of regarding 
the matter. The real question was, was 
that House or was it not prepared to 
ay a compliment to the Canadian Vo- 
unteers and the regular troops who were 
united with them for their gallant con- 
duct? If their Lordships were of opi- 
nion—as they could hardly fail to be— 
that such a compliment would be highly 
appreciated in the Colony, why, he would 
ask, should they refuse to pay it? It 
might be true, as had been said, that 
the attempt made by the Fenians was 
not a very serious affair; but it might 
have been so, and the Canadian Volun- 
teers could not possibly have . known 
whether it would have been so or not 
beforehand — the Canadian Volunteers 
went to the front prepared to resist any 
hostile force however strong it might 
be; and had the invaders been 10 times 
more numerous they would have en- 
countered the same gallantry. Why, 
then, for some indirect reasons urged 
by the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, should the House grudge them 
a compliment which, by their behaviour, 
they had merited? His noble Friend 


had made some remarks about thé dis 
satisfaction which was said to exist jj 
Canada with regard to the withdrawl 
of the troops, and the noble Earl (thy 
Earl of Kimberley) said he was ng 
aware of any dissatisfaction on that sooy,, 
He (the Earl of Malmesbury) must sup. 
pose that, in the exercise of his official 
functions, his noble Friend someting 
thought it desirable to read the Cang. 
dian newspapers. If so, he could genj 
the noble Earl some documents which 
would show him that the dissatisfaction 
prevailing in Canada on the subject way 
strong and deep. The noble Earl wen 
on to speak of the concentration of troo 

being a great advantage to the Empire, 
He (the Earl of Malmesbury) should no 
certainly, in the presence of the illus. 
trious Duke and other noble Lords ex. 
perienced in military matters, venture 
to give an opinion upon the military 





bearings of the question ; but, speaking 
as a civilian of the policy of concentra. 
tion, which he supposed meant the con- 
centration of the Imperial troops in 
England itself for the purpose of maia- 
taining a larger Army at home — he 
would observe that the ‘‘ concentration” 
of force within our own boundaries would 
not be long without attracting the atten- 
tion of that party in the House of Com- 
mons, of whom it was not unfair to say 
that they objected to a standing Army 
altogether, and who would soon pro- 
claim that our military force was w- 
reasonably large and ought to be dimi- 
nished. It would be well to bear this 
in mind when the question of ‘‘ concen- 
tration ’’ was under discussion. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that the Re- 
solution, according to the ordinary rules 
of construction, was only capable of the 
meaning that their Lordships thought 
it very lucky that there were Queen's 
troops present to assist the Canadian 
Volunteers on the occasion in question 
—a Resolution which could scarcely be 
called very complimentary to the Volun- 
teers. He was well aware, he might 
add, of the courage and energy of our 
troops; but he would have been pleased 
if the Canadian forces had been left to 
cope alone with the incursion of a num- 
ber of intoxicated Irish emigrants—for 
to call that miserable raid an invasion 
would be ludicrous. But he was of op 
nion that the Resolution was a repre 
hensible novelty, and while it did not 
in reality convey a compliment to the 
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Canadian forces, it was of so unusual a 
character to place on the records of the 
House that it ought to be withdrawn. 
The only real compliment was the 
h of the illustrious Duke. If 

it wero thought necessary to do any- 
ing more, it ought to be done in the 
at form of a Vote of Thanks. As to 
fhe more general question which had 
been raised, he could only say that he 
did not believe any statesman worthy 
of the name had any idea of abandon- 
ing Canada. There was no pretext for 
the imputation merely because on such 
a point of detail as the disposition 
of our regular forces Her Majesty’s 
Government had come to a decision 
mpalatable to the Canadians. The 
noble Earl, even, who brought forward 
the Motion (the Earl of Carnarvon) did 
not go the whole length of the views 
vhich he had expressed, for if he wished 
fo provide any em effective defence 
for Canada we must keep up there some 
10,000 or 20,000 men ; whereas he asked 
for only one or two regiments, which 
could be of no great use, except in the 
yay of example and advice in military 
matters. The maintaining of a large 
force in Canada was, indeed, now depre- 
cated on all sides, for it was quite clear 
that if attacked at all she would be 
attacked simply as forming part of the 
British Empire. As to the soreness 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
(amarvon) had spoken of as existing 
in the Colony, he could only say that 
hehad not heard anything of it; while 
the Government were, he believed, per- 
feetly satisfied that the loyalty of the 
(snadian people had undergone no di- 
ninution because of our recent policy. 
He thought the speech of the noble 
Yarl was ill-timed and injudicious, be- 
cause it conveyed the impression that 
there existed a bad feeling between the 
Colonies and the mother country; and 
he trusted that, for the reasons given by 
his noble Friend the Secretary for the 
(olonies, their Lordships would reject 
. on which the noble Earl had 

e. 


Tze Duke or RICHMOND: My 
lords, I rise principally for the purpose 
of protesting against the remarks made 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Iyveden). He says it may be gathered 
fom my noble Friend’s speech that 
there is a bad feeling between the Oo- 
nies and the mother country. Now, I 





venture to challenge the noble Lord to 
point to any part of that speech which 
will bear such an interpretation. I shall 
not follow the noble Lord into the rea- 
sons he adduced to show that it would be 
more conducive to the safety of Canada 
and to the protection of her interests if 
there were no Imperial troops in the 
Colony ; but he also found fault with my 
noble Friend’s Resolution on the ground 
that it was deficient both in grammar 
and reason ; and he repeated the remark 
made by the Secretary for the Colonies 
that the Resolution was a slur upon the 
Canadian people, as the inference to be 
drawn from it was that the conduct of 
the Canadian Volunteer Militia would 
not have been satisfactory if they had 
not been allied with the Imperial troops. 
I venture to think, however, that there 
is no foundation whatever for such an 
assertion. The Resolution says— 

“That this House has learnt with satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s regular troops were united 
with the Canadian volunteer militia in their 
prompt and vigorous efforts in defence of the 
Canadian frontier of the Empire from the recent 
so-called Fenian invasion.” 


Surely the ‘prompt and vigorous efforts”’ 
did not relate to the Imperial troops 
alone, but to the combination of forces 
in the Colony. In fact, there is nothing 
in the Resolution, from beginning to 
end, which casts a slur upon the Volun- 
teers. The noble Lord also says that 
the Resolution is of a novel character, 
and that your Lordships ought to move 
a Vote of Thanks if it be necessary to do 
anything at all. I cannot, however, 
think that the Resolution is a ‘‘repre- 
hensible novelty,” as the noble Lord 
terms it. I think we cannot too highly 
praise the conduct of the Canadians on 
the occasion referred to, and I believe 
they would join our troops in repelling 
an invasion with the greatest satisfaction 
and pleasure, becausethey would feel that, 
by being associated with the Imperial 
troops, they were to that extent asso- 
ciated with the mother country, between 
which and the Oolony there always had 
been, and I hope there always will be, 
the greatest cordiality of sentiment. 
Before I sit down, I wish to make a very 
few remarks on some of the statements 
made by my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In the com- 
mencement of his speech he told us that 
he cordially concurred in everything my 
noble Friend (the Harl of Carnarvon) 
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said respecting the conduct of the Ca- 
nadians. He said they had done all 
they were called upon to do; and I ex- 
pected he would have gone on to say he 
saw no objection to the opinion stated in 
the Resolution. Instead of doing so, 
however, he announced his intention of 
moving the Previous Question—which 
means that he declines the responsibility 
of giving any opinion on the subject. 
It is impossible that there can be a 
more illogical conclusion to the remarks 
with which he started. I was very much 
struck by the line of argument taken by 
the noble Earl in order to show that all 
our troops ought to be withdrawn from 
Canada. He led us to believe that this 
was a great military movement, and that 
by way of assisting the Colonies we were 
about to concentrate all our forces in this 
country. But by this minor arrange- 
ment you will, in my judgment, so reduce 
the Army that there will be some diffi- 
culty in bringing it back to that condi- 
tion of efficiency which is so desirable in 
the present state of public affairs. For 
these reasons I cordially support the 
noble Earl’s Motion—for I must say 
that although I listened with great at- 
tention to all the remarks which fell 
from my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, he has altogether 
failed to convince me that there is any 
justice or wisdom in moving the Previous 
Question on the present occasion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who brought forward this 
Motion (the Earl of Carnarvon) stated 
that it was most desirable to have dis- 
cussions in this House on colonial mat- 
ters. I cannot say, however, that I 
quite agree with him on that point. I 
think discussions on colonial questions 
are of great importance, and when pro- 
perly conducted they may be of great 
use; still, I certainly do think it is not 
desirable that a noble Earl speaking 
with great authority in this House, hav- 
ing formerly been Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, should come forward day after day 
and charge the Government—or rather 
insinuate that the Government—have 
other objects than those which they de- 
clare they have. I do not care for this 
as far as your Lordships are concerned ; 
but in the Colonies it has great in- 
fluence, and is a chief means of produc- 
ing what the noble Earl calls soreness 
on the part of the Oanadians. As a 
marked accusation has been brought 
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against me, and as it is entirely yp. 
founded, I will repeat what I said at » 
early period of this year, when this qui. 
tion was very fully discussed. First of 
all I made a declaration that if any ong 
‘of our Colonies were attacked by a 
foreign enemy the whole force of th 
Empire would be exerted for its py. 
tection ; but I added that against Fenigy 
raids and filibustering expeditions , 
Colony like Canada could defend itsglf 
My noble Friend argues, however, thy 
when our troops are withdrawn from th 
Colony the Fenians will take co 
and attack the Canadians. Why, in. 
stead of that being the case, they selected 
a time before the troops began to mow 
in order to make that attack, which was 
so miserably attempted and so admirably 
repelled. I have twice this Session ex. 
plained the general principle of concen. 
trating troops not in this country a 
clusively, but also in certain Imperial 
stations and fortresses where they may 
be of great use. Into that question, 
therefore, I will not enter at the present 
time. And as to the Motion under dis 
cussion, I do trust it will be generally 
admitted that my noble Friend wa 
right in moving the Previous Question, 
Some objection may certainly be raised 
against the grammar of the Motion; for 
while two noble Earls think it convey 
an opinion that the Colonial troops could 
not have succeeded without the aid of 
the Imperial troops, the noble Lord 
the other side took an opposite view, and 
said he thought it meant that the Im 
rial troops could not have suse 
without the aid of the Colonial troops 
Six years ago the noble Earl opposite 
was reported to have said— 


“The feeling of the country has been unmis- 
takably manifested against the Bill”— 


land (Guarantee of Loan) Bill introduced 
in 1846. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I was 
not in the House at that time. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Bill I 
was introduced in 1864, and I was not 
referring to the noble Earl who jus 
spoke, but to the noble Earl sitting be 
side him (the Earl of Malmesbury), wi 
said— 

“The feeling of the country had been unmi 
takably manifested against the principle of the 
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and there was now firmly established in the 
lie mind a complete conviction that a Colony 
when once it had arrived at a certain point of 
power and prosperity ought to defend itself against 
its natural enemies, and ought not to call on the 
nother country for the aid of Imperial troops.” — 
(3 Hansard, clxxvi. 1989.] 


% it must be in a non-natural sense 
that the noble Earl introduced this Re- 
lution. But the objection raised to 
it by my noble Friend is a very just 
me—that the occasion was not suffi- 
cently important for a formal Motion 
in this House. And I cannot help 
thinking that one point has entirely es- 
ped the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond). On a recent occasion Lord 
Hlenborough moved an Address that the 
Abyssinian Army should be received with 
honour on their return to this country; 
and on that occasion, if I am not mis- 
taken, the noble Earl pointed out, in the 
srongest manner, that honours of this 
wrt ought not to be bestowed upon the 
Motion of an individual Member of this 
House, however distinguished he might 
be, but that it was a great constitutional 
pinciple that honours of this sort should 
ome spontaneously from the Crown; 
ad this principle is so sound that I feel 
sure that it cannot have been taken into 
nsideration by some of the noble Lords 
opposite, or they would not have sup- 
ported the Motion of the noble Earl. 
Lorv CAIRNS: The answer to the 
last remark which has fallen from the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) is this—It 
isfor the Crown alone to offer rewards 
to those who distinguish themselves in 
fighting the battles of the country ; but 
the proposal that Lord Ellenborough 
made was not that this House express 
my opinion upon the conduct of the 
ttoops, but that they should be received 
vith honours upon their arrival. In 
reply to that it was said that the be- 
sowal of honours upon the troops should 
ome from the Crown through its re- 
gonsible Ministers. But it is not pro- 
posed that any honours, rewards, or par- 
titular marks of distinction should be 
bestowed upon the troops which have 
serving in Canada—it is simply an 
expression of opinion on the part of 
Parliament—and I have yet to learn that 
the yoice of Parliament is prevented in 
ay way from expressing an opinion 
upon the manner in which the local or 
perial troops have behaved on any 
occasion. The noble Earl 


referred to a passage in which my 
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noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) said some time ago that he 
thought when the Colonies arrived at a 
particular point of prosperity, it ought 
to be inculcated as a principle that they 
should be charged with their own defence 
against their natural enemies. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Permit me to 
coutinue the quotation. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) added— 


“ With respect to Canada, we could not too soon 
persuade the people of that country that it was 
impossible for them to obtain Imperial assistance 
in the way of English troops.”—{Jbid.] 


Lorp CAIRNS: That does not set 
aside the remark I was about to make. 
Whatever may be the duty of Canada 
with regard to those who may be termed 
her natural enemies—if she has any— 
what we ought to remember is that these 
Fenian raids into Canada were made 
not because the Fenians are the enemies 
of Canada, but because they hoped, 
through Canada, to strike a blow at the 
mother country, and cause her, if pos- 
sible, humiliation and distress. We 
should remember that although Canada 
appeared to be fighting her own battle, 
she was really fighting ours, and there- 
fore we should look upon these efforts 
which Canada has so successfully made 
as having been made really in defence of 
the mother country. 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I confess that when I saw this Motion 
first, I did not for a moment expect the 
noble Earl intended to divide upon it. I 
interpreted it as a desire on his part to 
evoke a personal expression of opinion 
upon the part of your Lordships, and 
that object having been attained I sup- 
posed he would withdraw it. I certainly 
never thought he intended to commit the 
House of Lords to an untenable position. 
Look at the Motion. It is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. It is perfectly legitimate 
for noble Lords opposite to condemn the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the diminution of the number of troops 
in Canada; but if that be their opinion 
let them express it openly in a manly 
and straightforward way, not covertly 
insinuate it. Let it be distinctly stated 
that the policy of the noble Lords on the 
Front Benches opposite is in favour of a 
large Imperial Army in Canada, then 
Her Majesty’s Government will know 
how to meet them. The Motion cannot 
be said to be a Vote of Thanks to the 
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Canadian Volunteers ; and it is certainly 
not a Vote of Thanks to the Queen’s 
troops, for it seemed to hint that the 
Canadian Volunteers did all the fighting, 
and that the Queen’s troops did nothing 
at all. The Motion, indeed, is capable 
of several different interpretations, and 
yet it does not express the policy which 
my noble Friend advocates. I therefore 
trust he will not endeavour to place the 
House in so foolish a position as to divide 
upon it. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: I rise only for a moment to 
support the proposal just made that the 
noble Earl should withdraw his Motion. 
The noble Earl has gone into the whole 
question as to whether we are to keep 
any considerable number of troops in 
Canada ; he has discussed the propriety 
of our continuing to defend our Colonies 
and the expediency of releasing ourselves 
from that obligation. The noble Lord 
has indeed succeeded in raising an ample 
discussion upon these important topics, 
and he has also drawn from all sides of the 
House a very decided expression of opi- 
nion as to the manner in which the Ca- 
nadians defended—and it is certain that 
they did most bravely defend — their 
frontier; but as considerable doubt has 
been expressed on both sides of the 
House with respect to the meaning of 
the Resolution, it would be a mistake, I 
think, to carry it to a Division. I trust, 
therefore, that my noble Friend will 
withdraw his Motion, and be content 
with having obtained an expression of 
the feeling entertained by your Lord- 
ships upon the subject. 

Lorp LYTTELTON avowed that his 
original intention was to vote in favour 
of the Motion. He saw in it no insinua- 
tion nor any grammatical defect. Itindi- 
cated the wholesome policy that the 
mother country should continue in close 
relationship with the Colonies, to which 
he could never refuse his assent. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am afraid that the criticism to which this 
Motion has given rise will entirely de- 
stroy the gracious act it was intended to 
represent. If the Government press 
their opposition to a Division, it is pro- 
bable they will find themselves in a 
minority; but the compliment it was 
intended to convey to the Canadian Vo- 
lunteers and regular troops by the Reso- 
lution would cease, under the circum- 
stances, to be a compliment. The Mem- 
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bers of Her Majesty’s Government hare 
carped at and criticized the terms of ty 
Motion, they have put upon it all mang 
of unnatural and impossible constr. 
tions, and with so much pertinacity tha] 
am afraid, if we did record this Resolutiq 
on the Journals of the House, it wou 
not have the effect we intended. Unig 
these circumstances, although it is wit 
regret, I counsel the noble Earl to with. 
draw his Motion. In their agony 
avoid this Resolution the Governme; 
has been induced to give far more dig 
tinct pledges than they have ever giv 
before as to the duty and necessity ¢ 
defending Canada to the utmost of thei 
power when attacked by a foreign fy, 
It was especially necessary that such a 
expression of opinion on the part of both 
sides of the House should be given, be 
cause this is a case in which the whol 
danger Canada incurred was incur 
on account of the mother country. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Iwil 
not, after this evening’s debate, maky 
more than one or two observations; 
but, in self defence, I_ am bound to sy 
that when the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Kimberley) drew an analogy be 
tween the policy I pursued and that pu. 
sued by the Government in the present 
instance he argued upon a false assump 
tion. There is no ground for drawing 
such an analogy, the conditions in every 
case in which I acted having been ev 
tirely different from those of the present 
instance; and the act itself, both in it 
practical consequences and in its general 
policy, being essentially different. h 
the next place, I rejoice—and I am ee 
tain your Lordships will rejoices 
hearing the speech of the illustriow 
Duke on the Cross Benches (the Duke 
of Cambridge), which I am satisfied will 
produce an excellent effect. Lastly, Ian 
glad to hear the despatch read by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Colonies, 
and I can only wish that it bore 
earlier date. But as far as the Motion 
itself is concerned, I feel that the pur 
pose which I had in raising this discus 
sion has been answered in a great met 
sure, and that by pressing it furthe 
there would be a risk of undoing that 
which has been accomplished. ‘Ther 
fore, although I think that Her Me 
jesty’s Government have undertaken s 
certain responsibility, and have placed 
themselves in an unfavourable positio 
by rejecting my proposal on the 
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have chosen, I shall feel it my duty 
p withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


yZUTRALITY LAWS.—HORSES CONTRA- 
BAND OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Tus Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
nose to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
yrnment are aware that large purchases 
ofhorses are being made in Ireland by 
og at least of the Continental Govern- 
ments now at war; and how far horses are 
@ may properly be considered contra- 
hand of war? He regretted that the 
House should be so thin at that moment, 
because he thought his Question related 
toa matter which was at present a matter 
of the highest importance, and one to 
yhich, apparently, Her Majesty’s Go- 
yrnment had not given sufficient con- 
sideration. His Question assumed a fact 
of which he believed there was abundant 
eidence—namely, that agents of one, if 
not of both, the belligerent Powers were 
inthis country, and more especially in 
Inland, buying horses in large numbers. 
If this were so, it started at once two 
considerations of great gravity—namely, 
how far such proceedings affected our re- 
lations with those Powers and our neu- 
tality towards each of them, and how far 
they affected our interests at home. He 
should be sorry to see a check given toa 
trade which he should be glad to see 
more prosperous in Ireland—the trade 
of breeding and selling horses. He was 
me of those who thought that some 
blame attached to the Imperial Govern- 
uent for not having extended more en- 
ouragement to that trade; but if agents 
of both or one of: the belligerents were 
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ai present purchasing horses in the 
United Kingdom we had to consider how 
fr it was consistent with our neutrality 


fo permit such proceedings. We might 
tither directly prohibit such aid being 
afforded to either of the belligerents, or 
we might allow it to be afforded to both, 
mpartially, opening our ports equally to 
all comers ; at the same time, it was im- 
ible not to see that if such a trade in 

8 were carried on it must tend very 
much to the advantage of one of the 
belligerents and very little to the advan- 
tage of the other. It was not, however, 
our fault if the geographical position of 
France or the superiority of her navy gave 
her the advantage in that respect; and 
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if this trade was permitted to go on it 
must be of immense use to France, should 
she be engaged in a protracted war, to 
have the United Kingdom to draw upon 
as a source of supply for remounting her 
cavalry. Yet the other belligerent Power 
would have noright to complain against 
us on that account, because, as far as we 
were concerned, she might come to our 
market as freely as her antagonist. Now 
he was quite certain that his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs would 
confirm his assertion that in permitting 
this trade we wished to lean to the side 
of neither party. He perceived that a 
Question had been put in the other House 
as to how far horses were contraband of 
war or not; and the Government had, 
very properly as he thought, refused to 
give any definition of what articles were 
or were not contraband of war. But let 
their Lordships consider this case. If 
after war was declared and had com- 
menced—as he was afraid was the fact 
at the present moment—a British ship 
was overhauled in the Sound or the Baltic 
by a French man-of-war and found to be 
conveying a cargo of horses for Prussia 
—would not that cargo be seized as con- 
traband of war, taken to a French Prize 
Court, and condemned? In Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon, edition 1867, under the 
title ‘‘Contraband,” was the following 
passage at page 233 :— 


“Tt is admitted on all hands, even by Mr. 
Hubner, the great advocate for the freedom of 
neutral commerce, that everything that may be 
made directly available for hostile purposes is con- 
traband, as arms, ammunition, horses, timber for 
shipbuilding, and all sorts of naval stores, Inthe 
term contraband, horses and saddles may be in- 
cluded,” 


Hautefeuille’s Droits et Devoirs des Na- 
tions Neutres, vol. ii, p. 337; Marten’s 
Préeis, vol. ii, p. 316, Again,'in the last 
edition of M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce, title ‘‘ Neutrality,” p. 219, the 
same passage from Hubner’s work, De la 
Saisi des Batimens Neutres, vol. i., p. 198, 
was quoted. Ortolan and Hautefeuille 
seemed to think that coal never could be 
considered contraband of war. He ap- 
prehended, therefore, that horses ex- 

orted for the purposes of either of the 

overnments now unfortunately belli- 
gerent could fairly be condemned as con- 
traband of war. Now, the Prime Mi- 
nister the other day said that the Go- 
vernment did not lay down, in the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality, what merchan- 
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dize was and what was not contraband 
of war; and, in doing so, he said he was 
only following the precedent set by 
Lord Malmesbury, quoting a letter, 
written in 1859, by direction of Lord 
Malmesbury when Foreign Secretary, 
in reply to an application from a pri- 
vate firm with respect to coal. In that 
letter Lord Malmesbury said that Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation did not specify, 
and could not properly specify, what 
articles were or were not contraband of 
war, and that— 

“The Prize Court of the captor is the competent 
tribunal to decide whether coal is or is not contra- 
band of war, and that it is obviously impossible for 
the Government of Her Majesty, as a neutral Sove- 
reign, to anticipate the result of such decision. It 
appears, however, to Her Majesty’s Government 
that, having regard to the present state of naval 
armaments, coal may in many cases be rightly 
held to be contraband of war.” 

This no doubt was perfectly sound ; but 
what would be the effect if this trade in 
horses from the United Kingdom should 
continue, and a cargo should be con- 
demned? It might place us in a very 
unpleasant position. He would not in- 
quire into the condition of our own ca- 
valry; but itwasevidentthat when a great 
war raged on the Continent of Europe 
our interests were so complicated and 
extended over so wide arange that there 
must always be more or less possibility 
that this country would be drawn into 
the contest, however anxious we might 
be — as, he believed, was the case 
at present—to remain neutral and im- 
= That possibility was liable to 

ecome a probability, especially when 
we had engagements and entanglements 
with respect to the Continent; and it 
was, therefore, most important to de- 
termine how far we ought to allow the 
exportation of so valuable and necessary 
a material of war as horses to proceed 
unchecked. He hoped this question 
would be well considered by the Govern- 
ment beforeany definitivestep was taken; 
and it was better that it should be con- 
sidered at once, while our neutrality re- 
mained unimpeached. 

Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the first part of my noble Friend’s 
Question, I have no authentic informa- 
tion; but I have been told that both in 
Ireland and in this country purchases of 
horses have been made, and that at this 
time of the year there is almost invari- 
ably a very large exportation of horses 
from this country to the Continent. I 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


Neutrality Laws— 
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am further told that this exportation ha, 
been considerably increased this year— 
that foreign agents have been buy; 

young horses at fairs, and that a conside. 
rable number of what are vulgarly called 
“screws” have been bought at £20, 
piece. As to the second part of the 
Question—namely, how far horses may 
be regarded as contraband of war, m 
noble Friend himself admits that the 
head of the Government was quite right 
in not answering that question—and | 
have heard it remarked that no question 
is indiscreet, but only the answer js g0, 
I think, however, that the noble Mar. 
quess answered his own Question most 
admirably by quoting certain learned 
authorities, from which there is no doubt 
whatever that as to horses, coal, timber, 
sails, ropes, and various other articles, 
it depends entirely on the destination, 
and a thousand circumstances which 
cannot be defined beforehand, whether 
they are to be held as contraband of war 
—a matter which can only be properly 
decided in the Prize Court of the captors. 
It is perfectly impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay down any 
definition on this point, and, certainly, it 
is not in the least degree necessary that 
they should do so; because, following 
the usual practice when our own interests 
are not concerned and we are not in 
immediate expectation of being engaged 
in war, we do not prohibit the exporta- 
tion of such merchandize. The noble 
Marquess says that this export trade in 
horses if permitted to go on may embroil 
us with one or other of the belligerents, 
or otherwise prove injurious. As to its 
embroiling us with belligerents, I can- 
not conceive of its doing so as long asit 
is equally permitted to both parties. 
The noble Marquess observes that this 
trade in horses, if permitted, may be of 
very great advantage to one of the belli- 
gerents and of very little to the other. 
But if we were to consider such ques- 
tions as whether France is more in want 
of horses than Prussia, or Prussia is 
more in want of coal or corn and other 
things than France, and if we were to 
try and make distinctions on that account, 
I fear we should find ourselves landed in 
endless difficulties. With regard to the 
injury to ourselves, I think, as far as it 
goes, and very much further, it is an un- 
mixed benefit not to stop that exportation 
of horses which goes on at all times, 
and allows the breeders of horses to get 
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fe price which an increased demand 

ive. As to the — that is 
sow being made being likely to lead to 
gach a want of animals that in case of 
gar—which Heaven forbid !—we should 
he unable to mount our own cavalry, the 
idea is almost preposterous. I believe I 
have answered the Question of the noble 
Marquess, which has not only been dis- 
assed now, but was very much con- 
dered when we were at war ourselves ; 
md the general conclusion then was 
that, excepting for a few weeks’ advan- 
tages, it was doubtful whether we did 
not do ourselves great damage by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of contraband 
of war, and while, except in making a 
delay of a few weeks, it is almost impos- 
ible to damage the enemy. 


(LERK OF THE PEACE (COUNTY PALATINE 
OF LANCASTER) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to make better provision respecting the 
ofice of the Clerk of the Peace for the county 
palatine of Lancaster—Was presented by The 
lord CuanpEBore ; read 1*. (No. 242.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 22nd July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estmates. 

Posto Buus—Second Reading—Census [211]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Shannon Naviga- 
tion * [192]. 

Committee—Report—Pedlars’ Certificates * [199]; 
Greenwich Hospital * [229]; Sanitary Act 
(1866) Amendment * [189]. 

Third Reading — Elementary Education [218]; 
Army Enlistment [106] ; Gun Licences 
[184]; Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amend- 
ment, &c. * [191], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Horse Racing * [155]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE ROGUE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr, P. A. TAYLOR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a report in the 
hewspapers of a case tried before the 

istrates at Kirton Lindsey Quarter 
ons, where one Joseph Townsend 
was charged with being “‘ an incorrigible 
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rogue,” and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and to receive 
thirty-six lashes with the cat; and, if he 
will state what specific offence was 
proved against this man, and whether, 
in his opinion, the Magistrates did or 
did not exceed their powers ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
facts of this case were these — Joseph 
Townsend was 44 years of age, and on 
the 1st of July he appeared before the 
quarter sessions at Kirton Lindsey, and 
received, under 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, the 
sentence stated by the hon. Member. 
He had been supplied with a list of the 
offences of this man as follows : — 18th 
March, 1865, convicted as an incorri- 
gible vagabond, and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment; in July of the 
same year convicted of vagrancy, and 
sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment ; in 
March, 1868, again convicted and sen- 
tenced to 21 days’ imprisonment; in 
June, 1868, again convicted, and re- 
ceived one month; in 1869 again con- 
victed, and sentenced to 21 days; in No- 
vember, 1869, again convicted, and re- 
ceived one month; again in December of 
that year, and received 21 days; again 
on the 8th January, 1870, and received 
three months ; and, lastly, the convic- 
tion in July, and the sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment and 24 (not 36) 
lashes from the cat of nine-tails. The 
sentence was inflicted under 5 Geo. IV., 
s. 10, and under the circumstances he 
thought that the specific offences had 
been proved, and that the magistrates 
had not exceeded the powers conferred 
upon them by the law. 


Carriages Lent. 


LICENCES FOR CARRIAGES LENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is necessary, under the present 
law, that a coachmaker, who lends (as 
a matter of courtesy, not of profit), a 
carriage to a customer for a few days, 
during the repairs of another carriage 
(upon which duty has been paid), should 
take out a fresh licence for the carriage 
so lent ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER:: The rule is that a licence must 
be taken out for every carriage used by 
the person who makes use of it. The 
coachmaker keeps it and uses it by lend- 
ing it to another person, and therefore 
he must take out a licence for it. 
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ARMY—VOLUNTEER CAPITATION 
GRANT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
What resolution Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to with respect to the 
Capitation Grant to the Volunteers for 
the current year; whether the present 
distinction as to efficient and extra 
efficient is to be preserved ; and, whether 
the promised bonus of an additional 
grant of 10s. per man will be allowed or 
not, and to which of the two classes it is 
to be paid? He acknowledged that the 
matter had been to some extent ex- 
paiper, since he put the Question on the 

otice Paper. 

Cartan VIVIAN, in reply, said, the 
old distinction between efficients and 
extra efficients was to be preserved: the 
grant to efficients would be 20s., and 
that to extra efficients 30s,; and there 
would be an additional grant, not of 
10s., but of 5s., which would be given 
under regulations that would be framed 
after consultation with commanding 
officers, but which would not affect the 
Estimates for the present year. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN ESMONDE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any decision has been 
arrived at as to the retirement of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ? 

Caprarn VIVIAN said, in reply, that 
the Report upon the matter was in a 
very advanced state, and it would be 
submitted to the Secretary of State for 
the War Department in the course of 
the ensuing week. 


NAVY—DEPTFORD DOOKYARD. 
QUESTION, 


Viscount MAHON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Whether the money for the pur- 
chase of Deptford Dockyard has been 
paid in full? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, in reply to .the 
noble Lord, I beg to say that the pur- 
chase-money for the first portion of 
Deptford Dockyard sold, all of which 
belonged to the Admiralty, and which 
was bought by Mr. Evelyn, amounting 
to upwards of £31,000, has been paid. 
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As to the remainder of the Yani, i) 
which the Office of Woods, on behalf ¢ 
Her Majesty, has the greater in 
the title thereto has not been completed 
and the purchase - money has cong. 
quently not been pow It, however, jg 
quite ready, and the purchaser is 

ing the Government for the completion 
of the matter, which I hope will not by 
much longer delayed. © are merdly 
waiting for the opinion of the Law Off. 
cers of the Crown as to the questions of 
title between the Office of Woods anj 
the Admiralty. 


COMPULSORY PILOTAGE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether any Memorials in favour of the 
abolition of ounapalerey Pilotage have 
been received at the Board during the 
five years previous to 1870; and, if s, 
the number ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
only repeat the answer he had already 

iven in his evidence before the Select 

ommittee on this question, which was 
that all the memorials received by the 
Board of Trade had been referred to the 
Committee, and were, for the most part, 
given in the Appendix to its Report. 

Mr. ©. TURNER said, that no me 
morials were presented to the Commit- 
tee. He thought they had a right toa 
distinct answer to the Question whether 
any memorials had been received or not, 

r. SHAW LEFEVRE said, his 
reason for not having answered the 
Question more distinctly was that 4 
specific answer to the Question in the 
form in which it was put would be mis- 
leading as to the interest taken by the 
public in this question. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Are there 
any, or are there not ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : To that 
question I must repeat that there are 
none beyond those referred to in the 
Appendix of the Report. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL, 
[Bix 218.) 
(Mr. W, E, Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a 
time.” —(Ur. W. £. Forster.) 
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Mz. DIXON said, that he had never 
pfered any factious opposition to the 
, or delayed its progress, nor 

should he now oppose the third reading; 
hut it must not, therefore, be concluded 
that he was satisfied with it as it now 
dood. On the contrary, it was his in- 
jntion, as soon as the Bill became law, 
give Notice that early next Session he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill 
amend the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870. The objectionable portion of 
the Bill, which he had pointed out when 
it was first introduced, had either not 
heen removed at all, or at the best had 
been very imperfectly remedied. The 
gtablishment of school Boards, where- 
ger they were necessary for the purpose 
of securing to every child in the king- 
dom the elements of education, was the 
kading object of the Bill; but he feared 
that the Bill in its present form would 
not realize the good intentions of the 
Government in this respect, and that 
shool Boards would not be found in 
nany districts that stood greatly in need 
of them. This, especially, would be the 
ase in the rural districts: where school 
Boards were established they would 
have to confront the religious question; 
md he feared that discussion and dis- 
snsions would follow which would be 
inimical to the efficient working of the 
Act. He regretted that universal com- 
ion had not been enforced by the 

ill, for in many parts of the country— 
amd, again, especially in the agricultural 
districts—the objections to the compul- 
wry principle were strong, and it would 
found that children would still grow 
wuneducated, owing to the apathy, the 
indifference, or the selfishness of their 
jarents. He also regretted that more 
imple provision had not been made for 
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might possibly render permanent a sys- 
tem which they had over and over again 
expressed their objections to, and it was 
one which he believed would be con- 
demned by Liberals in all parts of the 
country. He admired, in common with 
the whole House, the admirable temper 
and the great ability with which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council had carried this Bill 
through the House, but he would re- 
mind the Government that, notwith- 
standing the merits of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Bill owed its great suc- 
cess in the House mainly to two causes, 
which would not be forgotten in the 
country. The first was the almost con- 
stant and earnest support which was 
given to it by the Opposition ; and the 
other was the statement made over 
and over again by the Government — 
— a statement amounting almost to 
a threat—that unless their usual sup- 
porters went into the same Lobby with 
them on this Bill, they would run the 
risk of losing the Bill, and incur the 
condemnation of the country. He re- 
gretted that the success of the Bill had 
been purchased at such a heavy price, 
for he could not hide from himself that 
it had roused the suspicion, the distrust, 
and the antagonism of some of the most 
earnest supporters of the Government. 
He thought it was a great disadvantage, 
if not a positive evil, that those who had 
done so much to place the Government 
in the position which they now occupied 
should be accustomed to an attitude of 
opposition, and to make appeals which 
would be repeated to the great Liberal 
party outside the House against the 
action of a Government which had 
hitherto received from them the most 
unvarying, loyal, and enthusiastic sup- 


that class of persons who would be un- | port 


ible to send their children to school, on 
weount of their inability to pay the 
shool fees. He was not so unreasonable, 
however, as to expect that the Govern- 
nent measure should in all respects have 
lamonized with his views; he was pre- 
jawed for shortcomings. But there was 
we clause introduced by the Govern- 
nent, which was of a totally different 
taracter to the others — the clause 
Yhich provided for an increase in the 
fants to voluntary schools. He believed 
at this was a retrograde movement— 
twas one to which the Nonconformists 

strong objections—it continued, and 


VOL. COLI. [ruirp sERies.] 





ort. 
Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dixon) had charged 
the Government with having acted in- 
éonsistently with their Liberal princi- 
les, in the manner in which they had 

amed and conducted this Bill. After 
the solemn warning which the hon. 
Member had given, that he and his 
Friends meant to fight the battle over 
again next Session, he (Mr. Cowper- 
Temple) would take the liberty of say- 
ing that, so far as he understood the 
question, the failure of the hon. Member 
and his Friends had not arisen from any 
inconsistency with Liberal principles on 
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the part of the Government or of those 
who supported the Government, but 
from the very inconsistent and contra- 
dictory position which the hon. Member 
and his Friends had taken up upon this 
question. They professed to speak the 
sentiments of the Srenecnfenmatel Now, 
the Nonconformists took their stand and 
had always done so on freedom of opi- 
nion on matters of religion—on the prin- 
ciple that the Bible was the great 
standard of religious truth, and that it 
ought to be open to everyone in the 
country to read and to teach it. But 
the hon. Member and his Friends, pro- 
fessing to act in the name of the Non- 
conformists, had urged the House that 
measures should be taken to deprive the 
teachers in the schools created under the 
Bill, of the right, which everybody else 
in this country enjoyed, to explain the 
Bible according to their own views and 
opinions. While they spoke in the name 
of persons who had the greatest reve- 
rence for the Bible, they had pressed 
either that the Bible should be excluded 
from the schools altogether, or that it 
should be received with a stigma which 
was placed on no other book—that of 
being a dangerous and pernicious book, 
not to be freely handled and inter- 
preted without risk. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
‘Well, he would recall those expres- 
sions ; but he said this—that they wished 
to surround the Bible with restrictions, 
and to prevent it from being freely ex- 
plained by the teacher in accordance 
with his own views and opinions upon 
it. He did not think that that was 
a consistent position to take up, or 
that it would be agreed to by the large 
body of persons who maintained, as a 
principle they had always fought for, 
a free and open Bible. That was an 
inconsistency which was sufficient to 
prevent the hon. Member and _ his 
Friends from carrying their point. Again, 
when they urged that something should 
be put in the Bill for the purpose of 
making the teaching unsectarian, they 
could not agree among themselves as to 
the words, and they at last put forward 
words so vague and ambiguous that 
they were not capable of legal inter- 
pretation. In the same way, those 
Gentlemen who had so pertinaciously 
opposed the Bill were great advocates 
of economy, and yet they advocated gra- 
tuitous school instruction and the sup- 
pression of all the existing schools, which 
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would have thrown a heavy additions) 
burden upon the ratepayers and tay. 
payers of this country. So, again, those 
Gentlemen who opposed the Bill wer 
members of the po Liberal party, 
who professed to be anxious for jndj. 
vidual freedom, and yet they were driven, 
by the necessities of their position, tp 
offer more despotic power to the Go. 
vernment and the local Boards, though 
the Bill already conferred more despotic 
powers upon the Education Department 
than were ever conferred on a Depart. 
ment of the State by an Act of Par. 
liament, in order to enforce opinions 
and views which they confessed were 
not in accordance with the wishes and 
feelings of large districts of the country, 
Their failure did not arise from a want 
of willingness on the part of the Gover. 
ment to meet their objections, for he 
must say he had been struck by the 
extreme willingness of his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Department 
and his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government to listen candidly 
and fairly to every objection, and to 
admit any fair Amendment that was 
founded upon consistency, and that 
ran upon all-fours with the scheme of 
the Bill. He had no fear, therefore, 
that when Parliament met again, after 
the Prorogation, it would take a differ. 
ent view of the question from that which 
it did now. ‘There was one body that 
deserved more credit in these discussions 
than it had yet received—he meant the 
Church of England. The Chureh of 
England, as far as she had been spoken 
for by those who represented her views, 
had shown no desire to press unduly 
her own particular views or personal 
objects, but had shown herself willing 
and anxious to pass this great measure 
of education without unnecessary delay. 
Her representatives had not unduly 
pressed forward in the House any ex 
treme views ; they were willing 
sacrifice their own special desires m 
order to facilitate the passing of this 
measure. And he would say, as far 
as he could gather the opinions 
the Liberal party throughout the cou 
try—though the hon. Member for Bi 
mingham (Mr. Dixon) might and dil 
represent a large portion who wert 
urgent, ardent, and anxious to carry out 
his views — yet, generally, through 


‘out the country this Bill was felt by 


men of all parties to be a measure wisely 
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gamed, and a successful attempt to build 
,new system upon old foundations. The 
neasure would be more acceptable be- 
gguse it rested on what was already in 
gristence instead of starting afresh upon 
gme particular theory. It seemed to 
hon. Gentlemen that nothing was so 

as to create schools; whereas those 
gho had examined into the subject knew 
that nothing was more difficult. They 
yould be acting in a rash and reckless 
manner if they were to drive from the 
feld of education those who had filled it 
fr s0 many years, and who had borne 
the burden by their voluntary labours. 
He had no doubt that when the 
measure had been tried in the country 
fr some time it would be found ad- 
nirably adapted to accomplish its pur- 

; that under it education in primary 
shools would be widely extended; and 
that the large majority of the House 
yho had supported the Bill would re- 
wive the approbation of the nation. 

Mr. MIALL said, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Hampshire (Mr. Oowper-Temple) 
challenged, and he thought not very 
risely, those, especially of the Noncon- 
frmist Body, who had taken part in 
opposition to this Bill, for their incon- 
astency and consequent want of success. 
They laughed who won. The right hon. 
Gentleman had had all his desires accom- 
plished, and he might say all the desires 
of the Church which he represented— 
“No, no!’?|—perhaps not all, but at 

all the desires that it was thought 
ould be conveniently put forward by 
the Church; and he did not, therefore, 
wonder that the right hon. Gentleman 
ok up rather a jubilant tone on this 
oeasion, and turning round to those 
tho had to pass through the Valley of 
Humiliation gave them the most discreet 
alvico with regard to the future, and 
told them that all their misfortunes had 
proceeded from want of consideration 
aid union as respected the past. Now, 
used to be said that those were for- 
tinate people who had friends at Court. 
He did not know whether Court in that 
snse could be interpreted as Govern- 
nent; but he did not think it could be 
id that those were fortunate people 
vho had been allied to the Government 
mthis occasion. He might say, without 
boasting, that the present Administration 
oeupied the position it did very mainly 
ll consequence of the warm, hearty, en- 
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thusiastic support by the Nonconformist 
body of the policy announced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
of the Crown two years ago at the last 
General Election. He did not say that 
they were the sole agents in putting the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
where they were; but he did say this, 
that they were the heart, and, he might 
say, the hands of the Liberal cause in 
this country. He might say that they 
imparted to it all the enthusiasm it ex- 
hibited—that they gave whatever new 
impulse was given to the Liberal cause 
for the present time and for years to 
come; and that the spirit which was ex- 
hibited by the Nonconformist electors of 
the country at the last General Election 
was the main force that carried the right 
hon. Gentleman and his policy trium- 
phantly through the obstacles—and they 
were not slight obstacles—that were op- 
posed to them by the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They did not, when 
this question was first brought forward, 
expect anything t!:at was immoderate or 
demand anything that he thought was 
selfish. They knew that this was a 
question which touched very closely 
many of their principles; and they did 
think, perhaps somewhat presump- 
tuously, looking back on the past, that 
they were entitled to be consulted, in 
some respects, as to the general prin- 
ciples and drift of legislation which 
grated harshly on their sympathies. 
They did think that some consideration 
would have been paid to their objections; 
and, certainly, they had no expectation, 
when their objections had been urged, 
that remedies would have been applied 
that rather increased and aggravated 
those objections than otherwise. But 
they were very unfortunate. It seemed 
they were inconsistent too. He admitted 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper- 
Temple) that they had been divided and 
they had been beaten. That was the 
moral they had to learn from the lesson 
of this Session. There had been a sepa- 
ration he would not say in feeling, but 
of thought and sympathy with regard to 
this Bill among the Dissenting bodies, 
especially as represented in that House 
—far more separation in the House than 
out of it; for he could aver, of his own 
personal knowledge that there was 
scarcely a Dissenting organization in the 
country that had not pronounced con- 
demnation of this Bill. He thought 
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they had good reason to complain. Con- 
sidering that they were at all events a 
fair moiety of the party now in power— 
considering that they never made any 
excessive demands even for their own 
principles of those who held others, and 
considering the general temper and 
feeling of the country in regard to ques- 
tions like this, he did not think that 
they had been dealt with considerately, 
and with a fair view to meet the objec- 
tions that they had candidly urged 
against the provisions of this Bill. He 
would not urge this further than was 
necessary on the Treasury Bench, but 
‘‘once bit, twice shy.”” They had almost 
all the measures in which they were 
most interested cast out with something 
like contumely—not in this House only, 
but in the other House during the pre- 
sent Session. Their Burials Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, which 
bestowed the utmost care and considera- 
tion on its provisions, in order to divest 
it of anything that could possibly hurt 
the feelings of Churchmen. He ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member for South- 
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west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) whether 
the general spirit manifested in that 


Committee was not a spirit of concession 
on both sides? But the Bill no sooner 
came down here than a small and com- 
pact party determined that it should be 
‘“‘talked”’ out. It was then they bestowed 
with the Government great pains upon 
the University Tests Bill. They sent it 
up imperfect as it was in character—ad- 
visedly imperfect—that it might pass in 
‘another place ;’’ but their Lordships, 
smitten with excessive caution with re- 
gard to religious teaching, had put it in 
such a position that he believed one Peer 
had declared within the last 24 hours 
his opinion that the Bill was done for 
for the present Session. He might men- 
tion one or two other measures which 
were in the same category. He must 
say, looking to all these things, if they, 
representing the Dissenting community, 
could stand by and see themselves el- 
bowed out of their principles and rights 
they would deserve such treatment. With 
regard to the Education Bill, he would 
say that he hoped its working in this 
country would be better than its effect 
on parties in that House. It had pro- 
duced a very painful impression on Dis- 
senters generally, and on the greater 
number of Dissenting representatives in 
that House. It might be said, and had 
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been said, that the Bill, after all, was fy 
more liberal than it looked. He belieyeq 
it would be found probably to wor 
more smoothly than could be anticipated 
for it was an educational measure. By 
they might be pardoned, he thought, as 
Noncontormists, for having mistaken 
if they had mistaken—the real characte 
and position of that measure. It was 
the first time that a measure brought in 
and advocated on the express ground 
that it embodied the principles of poli. 
tical equality had failed to recommend 
itself to the sympathies of the Dissenting 
body. What they might say, with even 
more distinctness, was that it was the 
very first time that a measure had gone 
up to ‘‘another place” at that late period 
of the Session, with regard to which they 
had the assurance that not a single 
alteration would be made in it of am 
importance except that which took away 
the Ballot. It might be a very liberal 
measure indeed ; it might contain in its 
provisions all that was necessary to illus. 
trate and carry into effect the doctrines 
of religious equality; all that he could say 
was that not such honour had all the mea- 
sures proceeding from the Liberal party. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am ver 
sorry to interfere in the debate at this 
moment, but I do not think it would be 
becoming in me, after the speech just 
delivered by my hon. Friend, if I were 
to remain altogether silent. My hon. 
Friend has not been content with dis- 
cussing the merits of the Bill, but has 
thought fit to use language concerning 
the relations between himself and the 
Government to which it is absolutely 
necessary I should refer. Speeches 
somewhat similar we have heard o 
former nights from my hon. Friend the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. H. 
Richard) and from my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mz. 
Winterbotham); but my hon. Fnend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall) 
appears to think that the Government 
labours under the infirmity of deafness, 
and that we have failed to receive in our 
organs of hearing those expressions 
by my hon. Friend. The speech of my 
hon. Friend amounts to a reproach o™ 
the Government for not having fulfilled 
the expectations under which they wert 
brought into power. To this I say, fear- 
lessly, in the face of my hon. Friend an 
of those who have made use of si 
language, that if in 1868 we made bold 
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fessions to the country, professions 
involving, as we well knew then, and as 
ye know now, the greatest responsi- 
bility, we have laboured to the utmost 
of our power to fulfil them, and the 
ghole of our energies and the whole of 
our influence have, in no spirit of com- 
mon calculation, been devoted to the 
se of redeeming those pledges. I 
amnot here, therefore, to be told, with 
rice analysis, of what elements was made 
wp that large degree of national support 
tp which we owe the position we hold. 
[am not prepared to admit that my hon. 
Friend, great as is the weight of his 
character and the respect to which he is 
justly entitled, speaks in this matter the 
gntiments of all those with whom he is 
amected by religious opinions, because 
there are others in this House who have 
at on these Benches for many years, 
ad who have earned the respect of all 
tho know them, who have not partici- 
pated in the severe judgment passed 
upon us by my hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend thinks it worthy of him to resort 
toa proverb, and to say that the time 
has come when he is entitled to use the 
significant language—‘‘ Once bit, twice 
dy.” But if my hon. Friend has been 
bitten, by whom is it? If he has been 
litten, it is only in consequence of ex- 
pectations which he has himself chosen 
to entertain, and which were not justified 
by the facts. We have been thankful 
to have the independent and honourable 
support of my hon. Friend, but that 
support ceases to be of value when ac- 
companied by reproaches such as these. 
Ihope my hon. Friend will not continue 
that support to the Government one 
moment longer than he deems it con- 
stent with his sense of duty and right. 
For God’s sake, Sir, let him withdraw it 
themoment he thinks it better for the 
ause which he has at heart that he 
should do so. So long as my hon. 
Friend thinks fit to give us his support 
ve will co-operate with my hon. Friend 
fr every purpose we have in common ; 
but when we think his opinions and de- 
mands exacting, when we think he looks 
fo much to the section of the community 
he adorns, and too little to the interests 
ofthe people at large, we must then 
teeollect that we are the Government of 
the Queen, and that those who have 
assumed the high responsibility of ad- 
mmstering the affairs of this Empire, 
must endeayour to forget the parts in 
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the whole, and must, in the great mea- 
sures they introduce into the House, 
propose to themselves no meaner or 
narrower object—no other object than 
the welfare of the Empire at large. I 
hope my hon. Friend will excuse me ifI 
have spoken with feeling on this subject. 
I have, I trust, employed no language 
disrespectful to him, but I own I could 
not help feeling wounded at hearing the 
language he employed coming from a 
man for whom I entertain the greatest 
respect, and whom I have always ad- 
mired as remarkable for combining 
strong feelings with a candid and con- 
siderate manner of giving them expres- 
sion. And now, Sir, with regard to the 
Bill itself, I was very sorry to hear the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) issue a proclamation of war 
against it the moment it is about to pass. 
We shall be compelled to put our trust 
in the good sense of the country. I 
must own I do not think the threatened 
blast of the trumpet will really rouse 
the land in opposition to the imperfec- 
tions which mar such a measure as this. 
Far be it from me to say that this is a 
perfect measure. My right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. W. E. Forster) to whom I 
myself especially—to whom the whole 
Government—to whom the House and 
the country owe a debt of gratitude, is the 
last man who would describe this as a per- 
fect measure. We have had to steer our 
course amid competing bodies and con- 
flicting difficulties. It was with us an ab- 
solute necessity—a necessity of honour 
andja necessity of policy—to respect and 
to favour the educational establishments 
and machinery we found existing in the 
country. It was impossible for us to 
join in the language or to adopt the 
tone which was conscientiously and con- 
sistently taken by some Members of the 
House who look upon these voluntary 
schools, having generally a denomina- 
tional character, as admirable passing 
expedients, fit indeed to be tolerated for 
a time, deserving all credit on account 
of the motives which led to their founda- 
tion, but wholly unsatisfactory as to 
their main purpose, and, therefore, to be 
supplanted by something they think 
better. That is a perfectly fair and in- 
telligible theory for any Gentleman to 
entertain, but 1 am quite sure it will be 
felt that it has never been the theory of 
the Government. My right hon. Friend 
and many others who have taken part 
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in this question hold that when we are 
approaching this great work, whieh we 
desire to make complete, we ought to 
have a sentiment of thankfulness that so 
much has been done for us. I am one 
of those who hold that in the production 
of material objects it is desirable never 
to multiply the Establishments of the 
Government beyond what is necessary, 
but where it is possible to avail ourselves 
of private energy and zeal. So, in this 
matter of education, it is a great mistake 
and error, in our view, to think that 
secular education given by a State ma- 
chinery is per se better and more valuable 
than the same education given by machi- 
nery voluntary in its character. Setting 
aside that which is abstractedly desir- 
able, I think we are justified in feeling 
that this enormous power which exists 
in the country ought to be turned to 
account. It may be viewed, theoreti- 
cally and abstractedly, in very different 
lights. Some may think that this exist- 
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ing machinery is no better than a beast 
of burden; but even as a beast of bur- 
den there is no reason why we should 
not make it do the work of the State as 
far as it can be rendered serviceable. 
Some may think it worse than a beast 


of burden, having its origin from below; 
but even if its origin were from below, 
you may use its energies if you can 
strain them to the public benefit. Some 
may regard it as an angel from Heaven, 
as the spirit of Christianity working in 
the minds of men and producing a pro- 
found and deep desire not only to give 
religious knowledge, but every element 
of education of essential value. I own 
I think that is the truest light in which 
to view it. I think it is the greatest 
mistake to suppose that those who have 
founded these voluntary schools have 
been exclusively or narrowly actuated by 
a spirit of attachment to those points on 
which they differ from their fellow- 
Christians. I believe that having re- 
ceived Christian conviction in its large- 
ness and fulness, a largeness and ful- 
ness with which I hope this House 
will never attempt to interfere, they 
have thereby been animated with a 
spirit of expansive benevolence which 
has not stopped short of the principle to 
which it owed its origin, but has spread 
itself into a general feeling of philan- 
thropy. And as Christianity, since it 
came into the world, has given a new 
character to secular philanthropy, so 
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religious zeal has created, in this coun 

especially, an amount of anxiety neve 
before exhibited for the promotion of , 
sound secular education. Then, with 
regard to the other great question, ny 
hon. Friend is very much dissatisfied 
with the plan we have adopted by which 
catechisms are excluded from the schools 
and by which the Scriptures are only ty 
be used as a religious text-book, without 
any Parliamentary declaration or statu. 
tory limitations as to their exposition, | 
will not say a word as to that plan, but 
I really cannot see how my hon. Friend 
can for a moment conceive that we who 
have adopted and recommended it am 
liable to the reproach of having thereby 
done less than justice to the None. 
formists of this country, or of having, 
as my hon. Friend put it, marched then 
through the Valley of Humiliation, If 
that charge had proceeded from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gathorm 
Hardy), who has a kind of official m- 
presentation of a large portion of the 
Church, or from Gentlemen accustomed 
to treat public questions from a point of 
view at all peculiar to the Church of 
England—if, for instance, the hon 
Member for North Devonshire (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had complained of 
having to march through the Valley of 
Humiliation—the Government, though 
not in the slightest degree prepared to 
admit the truth or the justice of that 
charge, would have received it with less 
surprise, because, whatever the opinions 
of my hon. Friend may be, he cannot 
deny that we have excluded something 
from the schools, and that what has been 
so excluded is something particularly 
characteristic of the Church of England, 
and objected to by Dissenters. For 
myself, I believe that it will answer 
every useful purpose that there should 
be a free exposition of the Scriptures 
open to every schoolmaster who may 
be conscientiously attached to the Non- 
conformist community, subject, of cours, 
as I hope he will be, to the restraints of 
common sense, but to no other restraints 
of a legal kind. Under these circum 
stances I do hope and very confidently 
believe that a more kindly and genial 
view will be taken of this matter tha 
my hon. Friend has for once in his life 
been content to take. I must own that, 
though he seemed to make the Govert- 
ment responsible for the failure of the 
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Burials Bill and the anticipated failure 
ofthe University Tests Bill, I find that, 
i least negatively in his speech, he 
yimits that with this we had nothing to 
do whatever. Tho only object of that 

rtion of his speech seems to have been 
io show that my hon. Friend was disap- 


pointed, and ought not to have been dis- 
appointed. But does he think that the 
Government ought to have resigned or 
i have dissolved Parliament ?—for I do 
not know any other point of view from 
qhich it is possible to make a charge 

inst them. Sir, we have had great 
iificulties to contend with, but I do not 
think we can claim from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—we do not claim from my 
hon. Friend—I do not know that we can 
daim from any section of the House any 
other credit than this, which I believe 
the bulk of the House is dispose to give 
w, reserving their own judgment of par- 
tiulars—thatwe have striven, and, above 
al, my right hon. Friend near me has 
driven, to deal for the best with all the 
creumstances, to smoothe difficulties, to 
allay passions, to avoid everything that 
would excite or stimulate, to endeavour 
to bring men to work together, to 
eschew all extremes, and not to make 
our own narrow choice the model of the 
measure that we were presenting to 
Parliament, but to admit freely and 
liberally, as was our duty, into its com- 
position those great influences which we 
found swaying the community in which 
we live. That has been the general 
principle upon which we have acted. 
We might have taken a more sectional 
view, but what would have been the 
wsult? That this great subject of 
national education, instead of now being 
launched with some partial expressions, 
itis true, of disapproval, yet, upon the 
whole, with prospects full of hope, would 
have been launched indeed, but where ? 
Not launched into the country with ex- 
tnded and beneficial operation, but 
launched into this House amid excite- 
ment and angry feelings—set down here 
on this floor as another standing barrier 
between those who sit in different por- 
tions of the House, full, indeed, of hope 
and promise, but of what hope and pro- 
miso? That for years to come it would 
funish the materials of bitter contro- 
versies in this House, and that when we 
cast our eyes beyond the walls of Par- 
liament they would fall everywhere upon 
district after district where we should 
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have to admit with shame the educa- 
tional destitution of the people. Sir, I 
admit I have replied with some warmth 
to the imputations which have touched 
me nearly from my hon. Friend; but I 
hope the House will think that in the 
remarks I have made on the Bill we are 
now about to read a third time I have 
endeavoured to make a fair and equitable 
statement, and I think that any impartial 
man, whatever may be his judgment on 
particulars, will acknowledge that the 
principles upon which we have acted are 
the true principles upon which this great 
and difficult question could alone be 
settled. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, while they 
were passing a general measure of edu- 
cation they ought not.to forget the claims 
of the teachers, who had devoted their 
lives to the work of instruction. He 
was not in favour of granting them pen- 
sions, but he i suggest the pro- 
priety of encouraging them to form some 
prudential plan of mutual assurance, 
assisted by the Privy Council, with a 
view to establishing some provision for 
themselves in old age and in times of 
adversity. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to en- 
dorse everything that had been said, in 
the House and out of it, as to the man- 
ner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council had 
carried the Bill through the House. 
He believed the Bill had passed scarcely 
so much upon its own merits as because 
it had been brought in and conducted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. When 
the Bill was introduced there was on all 
sides a great chorus of congratulation ; 
but the measure had passed through 
three editions. They had had the ori- 
ginal Bill, the Easter edition, and the 
Whitsuntide edition—in point of fact, 
they had practically had three separate 
Bills presented to them, each of them 
having distinctly marked features of its 
own, which differed from the leading 
features of the two others. The mea- 
sure as it now stood represented the com- 
promise which all parties had agreed to 
make in order to secure a fairly good 
educational scheme. At the same time, 
though there had been such large 
changes in the form of the Bill, there 
had been few or no concessions made to 
the party which had given the most con- 
sistent and unvarying support toit. Oon- 
cessions of a most serious character had 
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been made to hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hampshire 
(Mr. Cowper-Temple); and he (Mr. 
Raikes) only hoped that those conces- 
sions would not be so unfortunate in 
their results as he was afraid they would 
prove to be. He could not help feeling 
some misgivings on the part of the 
Church of England. Although the Edu- 
cation League had not carried all their 
Amendments, they had a good deal with 
which to console themselves. It was 
was very unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment would not allow the school dis- 
tricts formed under the Bill to be sub- 
divided even at the discretion of the 
Education Department. The refusal 
of the Government to accept that pro- 
posal had, he believed, taken away the 
mostvaluable and beneficial results of the 
Bill, and would strike a severe blow at 
the denominational system of this coun- 
try, for it could not fail in course of 
time to weed out something like half 
the denominational schools which at 
present existed in different parts of the 
agricultural districts. A parish which 
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was supplied with schools, but not to an 


extent sufficient to meet its educational 
requirements, would be called upon to 
build a school and support it by rates, 
and it was contrary to human nature to 
expect that poor parents would support 
denominational schools while at the same 
time they were called upon to pay rates 
for the new schools. Belonging to a 
family which had taken a great interest 
in education, he rejoiced that we had 
made a great step towards securing to 
the people the greatest blessing they 
could enjoy. He felt, however, that the 
House had not taken sufficient care to 
provide for the people the blessing of 
definite religious teaching, which the 
Church of England considered it her 
first duty and her highest privilege to 
impart. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, he repre- 
presented a constituency (Berwick-on- 
Tweed) in which Nonconformity was 
very powerful, two-thirds at least of the 
Liberal party there being Nonconform- 
ists ; and he admitted that, having given 
an unvarying support to the Govern- 
ment upon this Bill, he had received 
some complaints from constituents who 
were favourable to the view of his hon. 
Friend below the Gangway. Still those 
gentlemen were moderate and open to 
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argument; they used no threats ag ty 
withdrawing their support either fron 
their Member or from the Government, 
nor did he believe that such a reg 
was likely to follow from the cour» 
he had conscientiously pursued. Hig 
feeling was that, while perhaps many 
Liberal Members would have liked q 
measure more conformable with thei 
views if the subject had presented , 
tabula rasa, they could not deny that 
something was due to those who had 
been the pioneers in this matter, and 
of whose exertions in the cause of edu. 
cation they had availed themselves, 
Even now they were calculating on the 
continuance of these exertions, without 
which the financial difficulty would be 
vastly increased ; therefore, the Goven. 
ment had done no more than they might 
reasonably have been expected to do in 
giving additional grants to denomina. 
tional schools. He believed, however, 
that the Bill would result in the estab. 
lishment of large numbers of secular 
schools; but he could not share in the 
apprehension of the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), that religion would suffer if 
little by little, those schools should s- 
persede all others until they covered the 
country. Under a system of secular edu- 
cation, properly administered, religion 
instead of being attacked, would be 
strengthened. It was a very common 
idea, and it had been expressed in that 
House by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. H. Richard), that secular 
education meant instruction in literature 
and scienee, and that religious instrue- 
tion, on the other hand, meant instruc 
tion in religion and morality. And then 
it was contended that one day in the week 
was not enough for religious instruction. 
But instruction in morality was a partof 
secular education, and it had this advan 
tage, that it was a mode of education in 
which all were agreed. All persons, 
whether Christians or Jews, Roman Ca 
tholics or Protestants, Unitarians o 
Trinitarians, were agreed upon the great 
principles of morality, all of them con- 
demning murder and adultery, and all 
of them extolling charity and virtue. 
If the elements of morality were taught 
in the week, Sunday would suffice for 
teaching dogmatic religion. He com 
tended that the fact that the children 
were receiving secular instruction in the 
national schools would in no degree de 
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tact from the beneficial influence which 
the respective denominational ministers 
gould be able to exercise over them in 
fhe Sunday schools. But the Sunday 
ghools would have to be improved to 
neet the increased intelligence of the 
pupils. All the new schools ought to be 
urefully watched, and care should be 
taken that in every school sound moral 
igstruction was given. 

§n JOHN PAKINGTON: I hope, 
sir, the House will allow me, before the 
dose of the last discussion on this great 
abject, to say a very few words, espe- 
dally after what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) and the hon. Member for Brad- 
frd (Mr. Miall). I heard the speech of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham with 
very great regret, and I heard the speech 
of the hon. Member for Bradford with 
dill greater regret, for the speech was 
nisleading. The tones of anger in that 
geech, and the reproach which was 
levelled against the Government, I, an 
ponent of the Government, must say 
yere in this instance unjust and unde- 
srved, and they justly called down that 
rebuke which we have heard from the 
lips of the First Minister of the Crown. 
But I have no desire on this occasion to 
refer to what has passed—let bygones 
bebygones. My feeling and my hope 
is, that men of all parties may concur in 
regarding it as the first duty of the 
wuntry to give this great measure a fair 
tial. I cannot now help hoping that 
the hon. Members for Birmingham and 
Bradford, and other hon. Gentlemen 
vho have consistently and honourably 
wed with them in the debates on the 
question, will, now that this Bill has 
virtually become the law of the land, 
wmbine with those who have been 
friendly to the Bill and endeavour to 
insure that it shall answer the great 
purpose for which it is intended. Hav- 
ing said these few words with reference 
to the speeches which I have heard with 
much regret, I turn with pleasure to 
the subject of the Bill itself, and I can- 
tot do that without offering my sincere 
ongratulations to Her Majesty’s Go- 
Yrament, and especially to my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster), for 

wing conducted to a successful issue 
this most difficult measure—a measure 
vhich, whatever may be its defects and 

omings, will, I believe, in a very 
degree meet those urgent and 
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pressing educational requirements—from 
year to year and from day to day be- 
coming more pressing and more urgent 
—which it was intended to meet. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) has said, and I think with 
truth, that this Bill is not a perfect mea- 
sure, and that even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, who has conducted it through all its 
stages, will not contest that statement. 
I am quite of that opinion, and I hope 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
will bear in mind that, if they think they 
have their cause of complaint, so do we 
on this side of the House think that we 
have ours. There is one subject upon 
which I have more than once expressed 
a strong opinion, and that opinion is not 
altered. I think it will grate upon many 
people’s minds that in this Bill there is 
no mention made of religion except in a 
restrictive sense. I do think that that is a 
great blot in the Bill. Iagree with what 
the right hon. Member for South Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cowper-Temple) has said to- 
day, and I think that, after all the Liberal 
concessions which have been made, it is 
unfortunate that the Holy Scriptures 
should not be required to be taught in 
the schools. It is owing, I think, to a 
little want of courage on the part of the 
Government that we have not got that 


‘enactment, which is desired by a large 


proportion of the Nonconformists as 
much as by Churchmen. It is desired 
not for the sake of this denomination or 
of that denomination, but for the sake of 
religion generally. I regret the condi- 
tion of the Bill in regard to this point, 
and I also regret very much the course 
which the Government have taken in 
most unnecessarily introducing the Bal- 
lot into this Bill. If, as I suppose, they 
took that course to conciliate hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on their own 
side of the House, I can only say that it 
seems to have been very unsuccessful. 
In my opinion it was an unfortunate 
step. It was offensive to hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the House who had 
given the Government their fair and 
honourable support throughout the mea- 
sure. I regret that the Government 
thought it right to adopt that course ; 
but notwitstanding all these defects, and 
notwithstanding’ other defects, which 
might be found in the Bill if it were 
worth while to pause and point them out 
—notwithstanding all these defects, I, 
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for one, accept this Bill with cordial and 
heartfelt thankfulness. I should be un- 
grateful and inconsistent if I did not 
accept it with pleasure, for my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, with whom it has been my fortune to 
confer on many occasions on the subject, 
knows that the Bill contains almost 
every one of those provisions for which, 
humbly but earnestly, I have laboured 
for the last 15 or 20 years. Those 
are provisions which, in my opinion, 
after long thought, are indispensable to 
anything like a successful measure of 
national education. I, therefore, say, 
whatever may be the defects and short- 
comings of the Bill—and I do hope that 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway will 
remember that those defects and short- 
comings exist in the opinion of both 
sides of the House—that I accept the 
measure with thankfulness and with joy. 
As time passes, in all probability this 
measure, like all great ones, will need 
amendment, and correction, and adapta- 
tion to altered circumstances; but I be- 
lieve it will supply a want which has 
long been a scandal in English legisla- 
tion ; it will tend in a very large degree 
to promote the welfare of the country ; 
and I cordially agree with the words 
which have just been spoken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
of the Crown, that the gratitude of the 
country and of all parties is due to my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council for that happy combination 
of great ability with fine temper which 
has enabled my right hon. Friend to 
bring this measure to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. MELLY said, he had looked for- 
ward for years, ever since indeed he had 
taken any part in politics, to the day 
when a measure for the primary educa- 
tion of the people would be read a third 
time in that House, but he could not 
regard this Bill now before them for the 
last time with any but mixed feelings. 
He fully concurred with the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
ton), who throughout these discussions 
had shown the most conciliatory disposi- 
tion, and he wished that the same feeling 
of conciliation and kindly appreciation of 
motives had been shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime “Minister, whose 
speech, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall), he deeply regret- 
ted. He fully sympathized with his hon. 
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Friend, and it could not but be painfy 
to hear the brilliant invective, the match. 
less eloquence of the Premier more ofte, 
used, as had been the case throughout 
this Bill, in answer to the arguments of 
his Friends and his party, rather thay 
against his opponents. [ Laughter.] Hon, 
Members opposite might laugh, as they 
could not appreciate the affection and 
trust which they—the Liberals—felt for 
the Prime Minister, so neither could they 
measure the pain his speech had cangel 
a portion of his followers. With tha 
passing remark he would say with the 
right hon. Baronet—‘“‘let by-gones be 
by-gones.”” He would rather look for. 
ward than look backward in regard to 
this great measure of popular education, 
He valued the object above the means of 
attaining ; it the education of their chil- 
dren above a ‘religious difficulty” o 
party ties. It became the duty of allt 
accept the Bill, and endeavour to work 
it with success; especially the duty of 
those who, living in the great cities, or 
representing popular constituencies, had 
necessarily much influence, which, for 
getting all the history of the Bill, they 
were bound to use towards the fulfilment 
of its object—the education of every 
child in the land. While he regretted 
that the clauses of the Bill had in » 
great a degree been worded to meet the 
wishes of the opponents, rather than of 
the friends, of the Government, still he 
found a bright gleam of hope in those 
clauses. Hon. Members opposite had 
continually said that ‘monstrous and 
unconstitutional” powers were given to 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
If the Liberal party had accepted that 
Bill, it was because they believed this 
power would be used in conformity with 
the speeches of his right hon. Friend, 
who had often told them that they mis 
interpreted the scope of the measure, 
that it would carry out their views i 
bringing education to the door of every 
house in the country. That House had 
granted him all the powers he asked; 
upon him rests therefore the respons- 
bility. As to him all credit for carrying 
the measure through the House, so 
him they looked for its fulfilment as law 
in the country. They said the objet 
could not be attained by voluntary effort, 
or by the denominational method; his 
right hon. Friend said it could; upon 
him lay the responsibility to make good 
his words. The Bill might be epitomisel 
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in two clauses ; one providing that edu- 
gtion should be brought home to every 
child in the country, the other that 
the requisite powers for that purpose 
should be placed in the hands of Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Melly) wished it were 
inthe power of the House of Commons 
topass a third clause—that the right hon. 
Gentleman might for long years be 

to bring the same energy, earn- 
gstness, tact, temper, and perseverance 
with which he had defeated the dearest 
wishes of his best friends, to bear upon 
yealcitrant Town Councils, apathetic 
Vestries, hostile school Boards, and par- 
smonious ratepayers, in furtherance of 
the great end of elementary national 
education. 

Mr. HERMON said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) would act more patriotically 
than to carry out his threat of agitation, 
which must necessarily interfere with 
industry. If he did, he hoped he would 
pass by Lancashire which, by its own 
«ample, might be regarded as suggest- 
ing such a course, for though there was 
no part of the country where the disen- 
dowment and disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was more generally and 
emphatically condemned, yet, when that 
measure became law, no steps were 
taken by politicians in that great county 
which would lead to anything like ani- 
nosity or contention. 

CotoneL BERESFORD said, he must 
deny the right of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) to speak against 
the Bill in the name of the Dissenters of 
England. He did not believe the hon. 
Member represented one tenth part of 
thm. A few evenings ago when he 
(Colonel Beresford) had an opportunity 
of congratulating the First Minister of 
the Crown on having so well interpreted 
the feelings of the country, he held in 
his pocket Petitions in favour of the 
wourse the Government had taken on the 
pint in question signed by 23,000 Pri- 
nitive Methodists. Hoe also had a letter 
fom Mr. Spurgeon, who could gather 
uder his banner more Nonconformists 

lan any man in that House, urging 
him to support the Amendment of the 
tight hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 

r-Temple). 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I should 


ill repay the kindness—very great and | party sp 


most undeserved—with which the House 
borne with me and treated me 
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throughout the long discussions on this 
measure, if I delayed the House beyond 
a few minutes before, Sir, you put the 
Question for the Third Reading from the 
Chair. But I think, perhaps, it is due 
to the House that having had charge of 
this Bill, I should take leave of it in a 
few remarks. My hon. Colleague in the 
representation of Bradford (Mr. Miall) 
will, I know, not expect me, if he is in 
this House, to dwell upon his speech. 
But I think it right to say this—that it 
has been a great grief to the Govern- 
ment, and a very great grief to myself, 
to find, in doing what we conceived to 
be our duty in promoting a great na- 
tional system of education by which we 
shall, aswe believe bring education home 
to every child in the country, that we 
could not do it without differing in 
opinion from, and even hurting the 
feelings of, many persons like my hon. 
Colleague, with whom we have been in 
the habit of working, and who are 
anxious for the same objects. I know 
his sincerity and the high motives on 
which he acts in regard to anything in 
which he thinks principle is involved. I 
only hope he will allow me to have the 
same jealousy respecting what I may 
consider right. But however much we 
may regret this, it was not an obstacle 
which we thought should stand in the 
way of a great national measure of edu- 
cation. And I am confident, notwith- 
standing what he has said to-day, that 
the time will come when he will do with 
regard to this measure of education what 
he has done in the case of other educa- 
tional measures—that is, as he now would 
acknowledge with great candour, that he 
is glad the opposition which he offered 
in times past to all national aid to edu- 
cation did not succeed, so I believe the 
time will come when he will likewise 
rejoice that his opposition to this mea- 
sure was unattended by success. But, 
Sir, I chiefly rose to express my thanks 
to the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Pakington) and to hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, and 
in every quarter of the House, for the 
assistance which has been given to 
us in getting this Bill through its va- 
rious stages. When I had the honour 
of bringing it forward, I stated that I 
was sure it would be regarded in no 
spirit. I did not ask this, for I 
felt it would be an insult to the House to 
suppose for a moment that it would be 
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so regarded. My expectation on that 
point has been entirely justified, and the 
measure has never been treated or dis- 
cussed on party grounds by hon. Mem- 
bers on either side. There was, indeed, 
another question which, unfortunately, 
we felt compelled—or rather I should 
say, which we felt bound to introduce 
into it—and I do not think we could 
complain that some hon. Members oppo- 
site should have objected to the intro- 
duction of the Ballot. But with regard 
to the pure education question, all dis- 
tinctions such as Tory, Whig, and Radi- 
cal have been entirely lost in the desire 
to see a great national measure of edu- 
cation passed. I also expected help. I 
told the House we were well aware that 
what we proposed was not perfect; that 
we did not suppose it could be made 
perfect at once, and that we expected 
very great improvements would result 
from suggestions coming from different 
sides of the House. I acknowledge the 
help we have received from all quarters. 
And now I must state, although I agree 
with my right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) and the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir John Pakington) that a con- 
structive and complicated measure of 
this kind cannot be ‘made perfect at 
once—that I cannot assent to a propo- 
sition laid down by my hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Miall) some weeks ago that no 
measure ought to be passed which 
would not do for, at least, 20 years. I 
am, I confess, much more modest in 
my desires, and am content that we 
should commence to perform a great 
national duty, and even though we should 
have to mend or modify the mode by 
which this is done within two or three 
years, I think our time and labour will 
not have been lost. I think the long 
and anxious consideration which has 
been given to the Bill, and the wearying 
efforts which have been made have not 
been fruitless. The principle of the Bill 
has been adhered to, and I think the 
mode in which it has been decided to 
carry out that principle is not unworthy 
of it. The principle was this—a legal 
enactment that there shall be efficient 
schools throughout the kingdom, and 
compulsory provision for the schools 
where needed, but not unless such need 
were proved. It was in those words that 
I described the Bill when I introduced 
it, and when we send the Bill up to the 
other House, this principle will still be 
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in it; and I have a sanguine hope that 
in that Assembly it will = a oneal 
aconsideration as it has received here, and 
that, with this principle still intact, 4 
will become law. During the pas 

of the Bill through Committee the mp. 
chinery was altered, and I think mainly 
for the better; nor do I know of any 
change in this respect which I regret, 
On the contrary, I believe we have gin. 
plified the machinery and secured that 
it shall more freely work, and I an 
bound to say that for this we have t 
thank the useful and enlightened sug. 
gestions which the practical knoy. 
ledge of Members on both sides of the 
House has supplied. The changes in 
the machinery have, I believe, been ad. 
vantageous. They are changes which] 
could hardly have ventured to sug. 
gest myself, although several of them 
I should have been glad to have em- 
bodied originally in the Bill had T be. 
lieved it would have been feasible to 
carry them. The greatest difficulty we 
experienced in framing the Bill was that 
of dealing with the immense part of the 
kingdom which is within the metropolis 
—a difficulty which almost filled me with 
despair when I considered how it was to 
be met. The difficulty arose from the pre- 
sent position of all governmental and mu- 
nicipal arrangements in the metropolis, 
and I felt that if on the first introducing 
the Bill we had fastened on the difficulty, 
Members on both sides of the House 
would say we had undertaken too much. 
Well, Sir, the House took the matter up, 
and I now look forward not with despair, 
but with the greatest possible hope— 
with a well-grounded, sanguine expec 
tation, that London will afford the first 
example of the success of this measure. 
I am glad to have an opportunity of 
stating to the Members of this House 
connected with London, and through 
them to the people of the metropolis, 
that, inasmuch as it has been settled by 
this Bill that as soon as it becomes law 
the Metropolitan Board by whom the 
arrangements will have to be conducted 
shall be elected, London itself will be in 
the proud position, befitting its place in 
the kingdom, of first setting to work to 
apply and carry out this Education Bill 
I believe it will successfully accomplish 
the work. If it does not the example 
will be one most dangerous. 
Mortey: Hear, hear! | I am glad 
to see my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Bristol evidently taking that remark to 
himself, because few persons have more 
isfuence and can do more to accomplish 
the great object we have in view in the 
(ity of London than he can himself. My 










Ssago Hi ion, Friend the Member for Stoke (Mr. 
’ Mha- HH yelly), who spoke in words very far too 
‘ainly HH sind about myself, alluded to the great 
f any I overs which will be possessed by the 





cation Department and the respon- 









sbility which will rest on it. They are 
that deed, Sir, very great. And nothing 
am but the magnitude of the task and the 
re to M duous character of the duty we have 
SU: Hf jp perform would have warranted us in 
NoW- Mi isking the House to intrust us with such 
the Hf overs. My noble Friend the President 





ofthe Council and myself, and the Go- 






ad. Bi semment generally, are perfectly aware 
ch I ofthe magnitude of the powers that are 
SUg- H istrusted to us and the consequent one- 






wus responsibility that devolves upon us. 
And, perhaps, here I may be allowed to 
make one remark, which I feel is due 
fom me in common fairness and justice. 
Iam very glad, and I believe the House 
has reason to be glad, that, whatever 









nay be the ultimate decision as to whe- 
"th ther there shall be a special Educational 
a Minister or not, considering the immense 





difficulty of the task we have to perform 
-I say the House has reason to rejoice 








i that two Educational Ministers will be 
'S Hi intrusted with the carrying out of this 
ip Bil. I have happened to stand before 





the country rather prominently in this 
natter, because I had charge of the Bill. 
But I feel bound to acknowledge the as- 
sistance given me by mynoble Friend, and 
Ishould be very hopeless indeed of being 
ible to get the Bill in work through- 
out the country if I did not feel I 
should have his able assistance and 
superintendence in putting it into ope- 
tion. But we shall, notwithstand- 
ing, want assistance outside the House, 
swe have had within it. Nor do I fear 
much those statements that we are to 
have an agitation—and my reason is 
this—I know my hon. Friends who make 
those statements have as earnest desires 
% ourselves for the advancement of 
education, and if they find that we 
ire really trying to meet the difficul- 
ies of our task, they would be the last 
to try to frustrate our efforts before we 
have had a fair opportunity of showing 
vhether we were justified in the hopes 
We entertained. I will not detain the 
House any longer except simply to say 
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measure circumstances generally were 
very different from what they are now, 
and I am sure even those who desired 
that the Bill should be postponed for 
another year will on this ground be glad 
that they did not obtain their wish; for, 
looking to the terrible events transpiring 
around us in Europe, we must all feel 
how much more difficult it would be to 
carry through a complicated measure of 
this kind next Session than it has been 
this. This terrible war may suggest to 
us one other thought. "We may consider 
ourselves fortunate that we are preserved 
from this contest, and we hope and trust 
we may continue to beso. But we must 
remember we have enemies around us 
from which we have not been preserved, 
and against which even peace and pros- 
perity give us little security. Our very 
prosperity creates such foes. We have 
before us the great task of putting down 
the invading armiesof ignorance, misery, 
and destitution, which swarm in upon us 
like insects and feed on the trees of our 
commercial prosperity. It is vain for us 
to suppose that peace will secure us from 
great national evils if we do not conquer 
the swarming hosts of ignorance. Efforts 
have indeed been made to face this 
dangerous foe, but this is the first time 
national machinery has been devised for 
grappling with those great evils, and that 
the State has set itself to work and or- 
ganized itself to put down ignorance. It 
is the first attempt in favour of national 
education; and I am confident that the 
country generally and ourconstituents will 
not think we have wasted our time in 
taking this first step. Some of my hon. 
Friends who have paid great attention to 








this measure, and who care as much for 
religion as any of us—forIam sureI have 
no right to place myself above or even 
on an equality in this respect with some 
of them—have differed from us in their 
care for religious interests. Yet I be- 
lieve that they themselves, when they 
come to reflect, will not regret that we 
have not by Act of Parliament built 
a wall around the schools which are to 
receive the outcast and the destitute, 
through which a ray of Christian light 
could not penetrate, and that, in the 
interests of freedom, we did not get Par- 
liament to declare that parents who de- 
sire for their children religious combined 
with secular instruction should not be 
allowed to have their wishes gratified. 
Motion agreed to. 





this. When we brought forward our 









Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL—[Bnz 106.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Captain Vivian.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Cotonet BARTTELOT said, there 
were two points in the Bill against which 
he had before protested, and must once 
more protest. He would, however, hope 
that the Bill might work better than he 
anticipated. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GUN LICENCES BILL—{Bux 134.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr: Stansfeld.) 

THIRD READING 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. OC. 8. READ said, since this Bill 
had been printed no opportunity had 
been offered for discussing its main prin- 
ciples; and he therefore, by the leave 
of the House, would make a short and 
final protest before this tyrannical and 
unnecessary Bill was read a third time. 
When new taxes were levied it was ge- 
nerally supposed some fresh Revenue 
was wanted, but this year the Chancellor 
had an overflowing Exchequer, and, to 
show the country how little he needed 
money, in the original Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to remit the 
£150,000 now paid for game certificates. 
The game certificates had been retained ; 
but a practical exemption from the new 
tax was granted to some 50,000 sport- 
ing gentlemen, for the £3 certificates 
were in future to include gun licences. 
They were told that it was to be a re- 
gister of fire-arms, but it would be a most 
imperfect one. A man might keep any 
number of guns in his house, and a rich 
sportsman who paid for one certificate 
could use any number in the field, and 
his servants, who carried them or loaded 
for him would be exempt. Again, it was 
said that the Bill was to restrain the in- 
creasing use of revolvers; but a mancould 
keep a revolver in his house, could prac- 
tise with it on his premises, and, as 
there was no right to search his person, 
he could carry it about him for years 
and never pay the tax. Further, this 
Bill was to repress shooting on the road ; 
but hon. Members were aware that an 
Act already existed by which anyone 
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firing a gun upon or within 25 yards 

a highway was liable to a fine of 49, 
And when it was argued that tho Bij 
would prevent accidents by the careless 
use of fire-arms, it should be rememberej 
that such accidents were much mop 
common in ‘the house and the curtj 
thereof” than they were in the field, t 
was not for him to criticizo the Act of g 
Liberal Government for placing a ta 
upon the staple trade of mighty Bi. 
mingham, but he did believe it woul 
be as unpopular, as it would be unfair, tg 
impose restrictions upon the honest liye. 
lihood and innocent pleasures of tho 
lower middle class. He could not forget 
the happy days he passed in his school 
holidays when he shot wood-pigeons 
fieldfares, and rabbits; and he knew, 
farmer would look twice before he paid 
10s. each for his sons to carry a 
But his chief objection to this Bill was 
that it imposed a new agricultural tar, 
for it was not to be supposed every able. 
bodied farmer would turn crow-boy, 
and if any other hands than his own used 
a gun for the purpose of scaring birds he 
must pay the 10s. licence. He contended 
that a gun was absolutely essential toa 
farmer; that, as it had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford, 
Government might as well impose a tar 
upon a plough. The only bright spot 
that he could see in the Bill was thatit 
would discourage poaching. As it ori- 
ginally stood, he had expressed an opi- 
nion that it would lead to the destruction 
of all outlying game; but the retention 
of the game certificates would prevent 
that evil. The professional poacher 
would no doubt pay the gun tax with 
even more readiness than he did the old 
game certificate. On the other hand, the 
pot-hunter and the hedge-poacher would 
find his occupation more difficult ; but, as 
that was in favour of the preservation of 
game, it might not commend itself to 
hon. Members opposite. Ho thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
attention to which he had listened to his 
suggestions, and for the concessions the 
right hon. Gentleman had made. He 
had no fault to find with the Gover- 
ment, for they made no move to rescind 
his Amendment which would have ex 
empted all occupiers of land from a tar 
on crow-guns. That Motion, which was 
carried last night, came from the county 
Gentlemen who sat around him, and he 
knew full well that the British farmer 
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they paid the new tax would think 

- <4 faa grief that it was their own 
jd who voted against exempting 
hom from this fresh burden. He could 
yt understand how it was that so many 
(onservative Members had ‘mado such a 
nistake; he however feared the truth 
ms this—that although they loved their 

cultural constituents much they loved 
their game ten times more. 

Mz. P. A. TAYLOR said, he regarded 
hig measure as obnoxious on several 

unds. First, it was a concession on 
the part of the Government to the game 

rvers. Secondly, it was unconsti- 
fitional, in that its effect would be to 
disarm the country to a great extent; 
wd in the present disturbed state of 
Jurope he thought it well that every 
loughboy in the land should know how 
faim a gun and pull a trigger. Thirdly, 
the incidence of taxation it proposed 
yas excessively unfair, it being in the 
muture of a poll tax. And, fourthly, 
fom the frequency and impunity with 
yhich its provisions would be evaded, 
the passing of such a measure as this 
lad a tendency to induce a contempt for 
the law, and break down the minor 
norals of the population. 

§m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
aid, as being no preserver of game, he 
hadno such motive in supporting this 
Bilas that attributed to its supporters 
by the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Taylor). He believed the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. O. 8. Read) had 
nisrepresented the motives of those 
iitting on his own side of the House who 
supported the Bill. For his own part 
hedid not believe that the Bill would 
in any way promote the preservation of 
game. He supported the Bill on the 
wle ground that it would prove useful 
insecuring a registration of arms in this 
country. 

Mr. PELL said, he regretted that so 
many hon. Members should have mis- 
inderstood the object of the Amend- 
nent which he moved on a former occa- 
ion, and that some of those who had 
supported it when first proposed should 
ifterwards have voted against it. He 
thjected to this measure because he be- 
lieved it would be constantly evaded, 
ind because he believed any system of 
kgislation having that result to be bad. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, ho considered 
that the measure was uncalled for and 
lot justified on any principle, financial 





or otherwise. Its provisions were aimed 
at the most orderly and peaceable por- 
tion of the community. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he must 
protest against Norfolk being regarded 
as England, and he thought it unfair, 
after the concessions made by the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen should characterize this as a bad 
Bill. He voted originally for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. ©. 8. Read), which had 
been reversed ; but when he found that 
it would make a distinction between rich 
and poor he voted that it should be 
struck out. He thought the Bill, on the 
whole, would work fairly, and he there- 
fore should support it. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, he should op- 
pose the Bill, which he regarded as a 
Game Law Bill in disguise. He spoke 
on behalf of a large agricultural county 
(Aberdeenshire). Should the Bill be 
passed it would be very disastrous to 
the Liberalism of Scotland. 

Mr. MAOFTE said, the 10s. tax would 
operate unjustly and unequally between 
the rich man and the poor. He held 
that in these times that man was the 
best friend of his country who encouraged 
every honest man, young and old, to 
accustom himself to the use of arms. He 
(Mr. Macfie) had no fear of the people, 
and he must deprecate the taking away 
from them of a privilege which from 
time immemorial they had enjoyed in 
this free and happy land. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that this was 
a retrograde step in legislation. Game 
preserving would be favoured byit. One 
reason, perhaps, which the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) who differed from many who 
sat on the same Bench, had for intro- 
ducing this measure was that he had no 
confidence in the democracy, and was 
therefore anxious to promote any legis- 
lation which would take away the power 
of reaction from the lower orders. This 
was a Bill full of exceptions. Why was 
not the Volunteer to pay 10s. for his 
rifle, while his neighbour who might be 
poorer had got to pay the tax? The 
Bill was against the unanimous opinion 
of the best supporters of the Govern- 
ment. In order that a Division might 
be taken upon it, he would move that 
the Bill be read the third time upon this 
day three months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Craufurd.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the Government had been very 
unjustly attacked on this occasion. He 
should support the Bill, although he did 
not agree with all its details. The Bill 
had lost a great deal of its original cha- 
racter; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had gone a long way to meet the 
objections of country gentlemen, had 
reduced the tax from £1 to 10s., and 
had made a number of concessions 
which would improve the working of the 
measure. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the Bill 
would fall very hard on the farmers, 
many of whom made no use of guns 
themselves, but employed persons to 
kill vermin on the land. As the Bill 
had given great dissatisfaction to the 
Scotch Members, he begged to suggest 
that Scotland should be omitted from its 
operation. 

Mr. J. WHITE said, he must express 
his regret that this Bill should have 
been introduced by the Government. 
There was a very ugly look about it, and 
although he had no apprehension of any 
invasion of our liberties by the Liberal 
Government on that Bench, yet it had 
always been a distinguishing mark of 
this country that the people might pos- 
sess arms, and this Bill was a very grave 
invasion of what was always meant to 
be a common right. He recollected 
having read in his youth, in Aristotle, or 
some other teacher of the science of 
politics, that the distinction between a 
tyranny and a free country was this— 
that in a free country the citizens were 
allowed to have the free use of arms; 
but in a tyranny the use of arms was 
forbidden. On that account he was very 
sorry this distinguishing characteristic 
of our country should be invaded or set 
at nought. Though not an alarmist, he 
should be glad if every adult in this 
country at the present moment possessed 
a rifle, and knew how to use it. He 
trusted that it was not too late for the 
Government to reconsider their position, 
especially when they took into account 
the events now imminent on the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, that 
the conduct of the Government with re- 
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gard to the Game Laws, taken in op, 
nection with their conduct with 

to this Bill, would excite the groateg 
possible dissatisfaction. 

Mr. PARKER said, he would gs 
that it was not even now too late tj 
withdraw the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXORp. 
QUER: Sir, this Bill must stand or {jj 
by the provisions it contains, and not} 
the motives of those who introduced it 
I can assure my hon. Friends that they 
is no Gentleman in this House mop 
innocent of any intention of propping 
up the Game Laws than myself. t do 
not care a pin for the Game Laws. One 
reason which I had for imposing an uj. 
form tax of £1 on fire-arms was that | 
should have been very glad to separate 
any question of Revenue from the Game 
Laws. The less the collection of the Re. 
venue is mixed up with matters that ex. 
cite difference of opinion the better; and, 
therefore, I should have been very glad 
if I could have removed these questions 
of taxes on fire-arms to a less passionate 
arena than now exists. However, the 
opinion of the House is entirely against 
that, and I had no choice. The object 
of the Bill is to check lawless habits. In 
answer to those who say it is a sign of 
freedom that the lower classes should 
go armed, I say it is the greatest proof 
of the absence of freedom when every 
man goes armed. What is the use of 
civilized institutions, of assemblies like 
this, of law and of Judges, and of all the 
paraphernalia of justice, if all it comes 
to is that every man is to be left to be 
the avenger of his own quarrel? You 
might as well go and live with the 
Sioux Indians, who are not embarrassed 
with all this trouble, and who are not 
called upon to sit here all day and all 
night. If every man is to carry a deadly 
weapon, and is to be a law to himself 
and to his neighbours, there is no end 
of confusion. No doubt, at the time of 
the Plantagenets, when the King ruled 
by an immense body of troops whom he 
kept continually about him, as a check 

upon the encroachments of the King, 
every man did carry arms, so as to rise 
in rebellion and coerce the King when 
he went beyond public opinion ; but, 
happily, in our times, as for the 

100 years, we act upon a better plan; 
we have allowed the nation to be repre- 
sented here; and instead of fighting out 
our quarrels in the open field, we settle 
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hom over this Table. Why men should 
hhink it a retrograde step to restrict by 
,; moderate licence the indiscriminate 
amying of arms I cannot for a moment 
nceive. I am sorry I cannot tell the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White) 
yhere he read the passage he cited, 
wd if it were not for the high autho- 
tity I attach to his accuracy, I should 
lave thought he never read it at all. 
[ think, however, I know what he was 
wferring to. Aristotle does call it a 
sign of tyranny for a King to be de- 
faded by strangers, because he cannot 
tust his own subjects, and a sign of a 
fee country that a King should be 
ed by his subjects. That is dif- 
me from every man being armed. 
When I introduced this Bill, I quoted a 
e from Thucydides, where he 
geaks of the free Athenians being the 
frst among the Greeks to give » the 
labit of wearing arms, whereby life be- 
ame more civilized and humane. I 
think it is a good object to discourage 
the lower classes from habitually carry- 
ing deadly weapons. Though I care 
wthing about the Game Laws, on be- 
lalf of the morality of this country I 
vish to keep the poor out of crime. It 
isa good object to prevent poaching as 
far as we can, and there is no sentiment 
nore mawkish than that of investing 
the practice of poaching with any sort of 
mance. It may do for making pretty 
tories and idylls; but nobody knows 
better than I do—for few have seen 
nore desperate criminals than I have— 
that poaching is the beginning of all 
vikedness. You begin with the boy in 
the field ; you put a gun in his hand to 
fighten away the birds; at first he is so 
fightened that he dares not lift it, and 
lerests it against a gate and shuts both 
lis eyes when he fires. He soon gets 
wer that, and gradually he becomes a 
marksman. Sport is a natural taste with 
ilmost every Englishman, and the youth 
goes on from one thing to another until 
le becomes a poacher. He gets into 
hd society, makes criminal associates, 
ad goes from bad to worse, until he is 
lappy at finding himself in Botany Bay. 
Ivish to check that kind of demorali- 
ation, without reference to the Game 
ws, and we cannot do anything more 
iticient to check it than putting a mo- 
erate restraint upon the use of fire- 
ims. If a man wants to use fire-arms in 
the defence of his country he can join a 
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Volunteer Association. This habit of 
carrying fire-arms has grown inveterate, 
until in London there are 100 com- 
plaints a day of persons shooting every- 
thing which comes in their way, such as 
pigeons, fowls, and cats. It seems to 
me that the thing has become perfectly 
intolerable ; and, having a due regard 
to the interests of the Exchequer, I pro- 
pose to keep people as far as I can out 
of crime, and to prevent them disturb- 
ing the peace of the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, they were 
not legislating for Greek republics, and 
there were others besides little boys in 
the country; therefore, while giving the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer all pos- 
sible credit for paternal considerations, 
he must oppose the Bill. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ought to limit the 
provisions of the Bill he introduced to 
financial objects, and ought not to tres- 
pass upon the domain of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. This 
Bill, he (Mr. Newdegate) believed, was 
preliminary to an Arms Act for Eng- 
land. Hitherto we had passed Arms 
Acts for Ireland, because of Fenian out- 
breaks ; but there had been complaints 
of the restraints imposed upon the Irish 
people, because there were others besides 
little boys and Fenians in Ireland. In 
a financial point of view there was no 
justification for this Bill, which was a 
police measure introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It would im- 
pose undue restrictions not only upon 
little boys, but upon grown men, and it 
would seriously affect the trade of large 
centres of population. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 179; Noes 
50: Majority 129. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

STATUE OF VISCOUNT GOUGH. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


CotonEL NORTH said, he rose to 
move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that She 
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will be graciously pleased to direct that 
sufficient gun-metal shall be issued for 
the construction of the statue about to 
be erected in Dublin to commemorate 
the services of the late Field Marshal 
Viscount Gough, K.P., G.0.B., G.C.8.1. 
The committee for the erection of this 
memorial statue had applied to the War 
Office for the necessary gun-metal, which 
Mr. Foley, the sculptor, estimated at 
about eight tons, and the answer re- 
ceived was that a free issue could not be 

iven, but that the metal required could 

e had at £70 per ton. The services of 
Lord Gough extended over a period of 
no less than 75 years. Previous to the 
Peninsula War he had served at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, at 
the capture of the Dutch fleet in Saldanha 
Bay, in the attack on Porto Rico, and 
at the capture of Surinam. During the 
Peninsula War he commanded the 87th 
Regiment, which had since been named 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers. At Talavera 
he had a horse shot under him, and was 
afterwards severely wounded in the side. 
For his conduct in this action the Duke of 
Wellington subsequently recommended 
that his lieutenant-coloneley should be 
ante-dated to the date of his despatch, 
thus making him the first officer who 
ever received brevet rank for service 
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mons would refuse the eight tons gf 
metal necessary for a purpose which 
would be most gratifying to the Irish 
people. He concluded by moving thy 
Address. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to th 
end of the Question, in order to add the won 
‘¢an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty 
praying that She will be graciously pleased j 
direct that sufficient gun metal shall be issued fp 
the construction of the statue about to be ereoted 
in Dublin to commemorate the services of th 
late Field Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G,C.B, 
G.C.S.1.,”—( Colonel North,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
hoped the Government would not refuse 
to accede to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. This was an appeal 
which should not be made in vain. It 
was the voice of all Ireland that spoke 
Whig and Tory, Protestant and Catho. 
lic, all were united to do honour to that 
gallant old warrior, who, when living, 
was the pride of his country from his 
great military exploits, who was the joy 
of all around him from the simplicity 


performed in the field at the head of his;and generosity of his character, and 
regiment. At Barrosa his regiment cap- | whom no Irish—aye, or English—soldier 


tured the eagle of the 8th French regi- 
ment. At Tarifa he was wounded in 
the head. At Vittoria his regiment cap- 
tured the baton of Marshal Jourdan. 
At Nivelle he was severely wounded. 
Lord Gough also was present at Orthes 
and Toulouse. In 1841 he commanded 
a land force at Canton, and was made a 
G.C.B. In 1842 he commanded our 
land forces during nearly the whole of 
the operations in China, and was made 
a Baronet. In 1843 to 1849 he com- 
manded the British troops in India, and 
after a succession of victories over the 
Sikhs, he was raised to the Peerage, 
being made a Viscount after the crown- 
ing victory of Gujerat. Only eight tons 
of gun-metal were asked for, and it was 
right to state to the House that Lord 
Gough had on various occasions captured 
no fewer than 1,415 guns, of which 536 
were brass and 879 were ironguns. Mr. 
Foley, a most eminent Irish sculptor, 
had undertaken to make the equestrian 
statue, and he (Colonel North) could not 
believe that the British House of Com- 


Colonel North 





who had served under him ever passed 
without touching his hat and saying— 
“Long life to him—God bless him!” 
Such men as these their countrymen de- 
light to honour, and now they had all 
classes and persuasions of Irishmen pay- 
ing in their contributions for a national 
monument to Lord Gough. Everyone 
who had connected himself with the u- 
dertaking had acted with generosity and 
public spirit. The contributions were 
liberal considering the means of the 
contributors. The corporation of Dublin 
had offered any site in Dublin whic 
the committee might select for the eree- 
tion of the statue. Mr. Foley, the emi- 
nent sculptor to whom the work had 
been intrusted, had offered, in case the 
statue were to be made equestrian, t0 
charge nothing, save expenses out of 
pocket, for the construction of the horse. 
In only one quarter was a niggardly 
spirit to be traced, and that was in the 
Government of thecountry whose Easter 
Empire was rescued from the greatest 
peril by the achievements of Lord Gough. 
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Treasury had refused to t four 
Soe guns for the metal fey of the 
datue. If that were not granted the 
datue could not be equestrian, and the 
monument would be deprived of the 
grandeur and dignity which it ought to 

ss. Were they asking an unprece- 
vated boon? He believed they were 
not. He was informed that the Govern- 
ment had sanctioned the issue of 40 tons 
of gun-metal for the statue of the Prince 
Consort just about to be erected in the 
Park, and a grant of gun-metal was 
made also for the statue of Lord Har- 

. And the Government had done 
ight. He contended that the Govern- 
ment of the country would always do 
yell by coming forward on occasions 
sch as this, when a feeling so universal 

ailed as to the claims of a great 
citizen for posthumous honours. It was 
easy to separate those occasions which 
yere a nation’s duty and a nation’s will 
from those cases where affection or vanity 
orinterest proposed a monument. His 
hon. and gallant Friend and himself 
vere not the mouthpieces of a few de- 
voted friends and admirers, but of the 
vhole of Ireland. ‘Well, indeed, might 
lord Gough’s services, as detailed by 
his gallant Friend, seem to warrant this 
daim. If Vendéme was called the 
“Tapisseur de Notre Dame,” the ‘‘ Up- 
holsterer of Notre Dame,” from the 
banners and flags of enemies with which 
he decorated its walls, so might Lord 
Gough be called “The Purveyor of 
Woolwich Artillery Yard,” from the 
mmber of guns which he captured in 
var and made over to the arsenal— 
wnething approaching 1,400, according 
tothe statement of his gallant Friend. 
Not one shilling of prize money did Lord 
(ough receive or ask for on account of 
these spoils of war, of which the coun- 
ty has had the glory and the benefit ; 
md now he (Mr. Gregory) asked, when 
twas a question of half-a-dozen useless 
gms in order to make a worthy na- 
tonal monument, were they going to re- 
fuse a nation’s request with the reply 
that they were too poor to do honour to 
this great old captain, or too pedantic to 
wx an imaginary rule? 

Qoroner SYKES said, he had had 
hehonour of Lord Gough’s acquaintance 
for many years, and he had never seen 
‘man who was more completely the type 
fa soldier for his er his 
traightforwardness, and resolution of 
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purpose. Lord Gough had rendered 
great services, and it would be a disgrace 
to this country if the paltry amount of 
a few tons of metal needed for his 
statue, and which were lying like lum- 
ber in the yards at Woolwich, should be 
refused. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he trusted 
that his reply would not come under the 
character of being pedantic, but he must 
observe that the Motion amounted to a 
demand for public money; and it was 
his duty to state the conditions and re- 
gulations which had been adopted not 
by the present Government, but by pre- 
ceding Governments, with respect to 
demands of this nature. He had not the 
Papers by him, and he might be wrong 
as to a year or two; but, if his memory 
served him aright, the last occasion on 
which a direct grant of gun-metal was 
made was in 1858 for a statue of Sir 
Isaac Newton at Grantham. The matter 
was considered not in reference to the 
question whether or not, or in what 
cases it was desirable to make these 
contributions, but in reference to what 
his hon. Friend called technical and 
pedantic considerations. It was felt not 
to be advisable that the War Office, 
whose function was not to make public 
grants either of money or money’s worth, 
should be permitted, as a matter of de- 
partmental discretion, to give away a 
portion of the stores it held on the part 
of the nation for a specific purpose; and 
the Treasury decided that, whenever it 
should be thought proper to make 

ants of gun-metal, a Vote should first 

e taken for the cost of the guns as old 
metal, and that the War Office should 
be repaid out of that Vote for the amount 
of stores taken from its possession. Of 
late years further change had been 
adopted. It had been thought advisable 
to put the thing on a still more distinct 
ground, and to say—‘‘ If you want the 
metal, you may buy it of the War De- 
partment or elsewhere ; but if you come 
to the Government for a grant of what, 
practically speaking, is money, you must 
ask for money, and not for the money’s 
worth.” Ifit was thought advisable to 
ask the Government to aid in the erec- 
tion of a statue, the request must be ad- 
dressed to the Government in an explicit 
shape. Government must be asked for 
a Vote of money, and then they knew 
what responsibility they undertook in 
that respect. They must propose a Vote 
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to the House of Commons, and tho 
House of Commons would know what 
amount, if any, should be granted. 
Without at all entering into the question 
whether it was advisable that the House 
of Commons should be asked to grant a 
sum of money for such a purpose, he 
must remind them that, in recent times, 
in a very notable case, a grant of this 
kind had been refused ; no public grant 
had been made for a statue to the memory 
of the most eminent scientific man of 
the day—Mr. Faraday. An application 
for gun-metal for a statue to Lord Pal- 
merston had also been refused. He 
hoped the House would not assent to 
the Motion in its present form, because 
to do so would go to upset and rescind 
the resolutions at which successive Go- 
vernments had arrived on this question 
during the last ten years. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
the two cases to which the Secretary to 
the Treasury had referred were those of 
civilians, but the case of Lord Gough 
was widely different. This was not a 


mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; it was intimately connected with 
the military honour of the country. He 


had heard appeals even from the Trea- 
sury Bench made to the military spirit 
of the nation, and to refuse this grant to 
the unanimous desire of the Irish people 
in memory of the illustrious hero of 
Gujerat would, in fact, be ignoring that 
very martial spirit to which they at other 
times thought it becoming to appeal. If 
the Treasury were willing to give the 
money it would not be regarded by those 
who took an interest in the statue as at 
all commensurate in value with the gun- 
metal which was asked, and which would 
form the most appropriate national con- 
tribution. 

Mr. SerseEAnt SHERLOCK said, he 
could not help thinking that the grounds 
on which the refusal of the Treasury had 
been put were not only pedantic but 
penurious. The people of Ireland took 
great interest in this matter. But Lord 
Gough was not merely an Irishman; as 
a soldier he had shed lustre on the arms 
of England. Where all united in the 
application it ought not to be met on 
technical grounds. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was not the least wish 
to be either penurious or hypertechnical 
about this matter, but now that very 
strict methods were adopted in the care 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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of public stores and the audit of public 
accounts the precedents of old times dij 
not apply, and the old plan with re 

to these appeals was quite different from 
the present practice. The old notion 
was that the War Office held these stores 
as a sort of property of their own, and 
when amonument was to be erected to an 
distinguished soldier like Lord Gough, 
application was made to the War 

for assistance, and a subscription was 
made out of these stores in the mode 
recommended by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel North). But now the 
stores must be accounted for as money, 
and the Government had no right to 
take and appropriate them to any p 
other than as directed by a Vote of the 
House. It would be a proceeding di. 
rectly in contempt of the House. It was 
not that they wanted to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of the erection of the 
proposed statue, or to oppose the wishes 
of the House; but they could not, con- 
sistently with their duty, accede to the 
present Motion. Lord Gough was dis. 
tinguished for his devotion to the public 
service, and he was one of the last men 
who would wish that any violation of the 
rules of the public service should occur 
in any matter relating to himself. Whe- 
ther it would be right that the country 
should subscribe to a statue to com- 
memorate the services of a great and 
illustrious soldier like Lord Gough was 
a question which it was fair and reason- 
able for the House to consider; and 
what he would undertake on the part of 
the Government was to make an estimate 
of what was wanted and to bring before 
the House a Vote on the subject, and let 
the thing be considered on the question 
of a money grant. But the Government 
could not take these stores and give 
them away. He doubted whether that 
could be done without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. If the hon. and gallant Member 
would be so kind as not to press his 
Motion the Government would give the 
House the fullest opportunity of consl- 
dering the question. 

Dr. BALL said, he did not see how 
the accounts could be deranged by giving 
this grant in gun-metal instead of m 
specie. He had no doubt the Resolu- 
tions alluded to by the Secretary to the 
Treasury were mere departmental reso- 
lutions, and did not bind Parliament at 
all. It might be for the convenience 0 
the Treasury that a certain form of a 
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unt should be adopted ; but was there 
uy Act of Parliament to preclude their 

ing the course which had been fol- 
ved on former occasions, when gun- 
netal was given for the statue of Lord 
Hardinge, again for the statue of the 
Prince Consort; and, thirdly, when the 
gual cannon taken in the Peninsula 
gere used for the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington in Hyde Park. For his part, 
he believed that a mere gift of money 
yould not be satisfactory. Indeed, he 
vent further, and said that the proper 
naterial was the actual cannon taken. 
With the number of cannon mentioned 
byhis hon. and gallant Friend as having 
hen taken by Lord Gough at this mo- 
nent in the possession of the nation, 


them that miserable grant of eight tons 
eight of metal? There was a strong 
. Piling about this matter. There had 
ben a very strong expression of opi- 
tim upon the subject throughout Ire- 
land, and in the metropolitan city of 
Ireland a meeting, to which his hon. 
ad gallant Friend (Colonel North) had 
rferred, had been attended by men of 
the highest station and position in the 
wmtry, and a demand was made, in the 
. | tongest terms, that the metal of some 
ofthe guns actually captured by Lord 
Gough should be applied for this pur- 
oe No doubt, the Chancellor of the 

chequer had now promised to assent 
to the proposal, if it were made in an- 
other form and in another way. The 
ight hon. Gentleman had given that 
ssont after a great deal of pressure 
fom Irish Members on his own side of 
the House; but it should be remem- 
bred that not even a hint of that kind 
vas given in the replies to the commit- 
te, when they made applications about 
this statue. On the contrary, the tenour 
of the reply was—‘‘ Buy the metal for 
yourselves ;”’ or, ‘‘ We will sell it you, 
you finding the money, at the rate of 
£10. ton.’ That was the answer given 
bythe Government to the simple de- 
mand of the Irish people. What had 
the Government done with the cannon? 

ty had given cannon to be placed in 
the different towns in Ireland. He had 
sen them rotting in the open air, utterly 
for every purpose except to be 
loked at. Surely they could afford to 
give guns for a noble purpose like this. 
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Where there was a will there was a way. 
It was in the power of the House to cut 
through these Resolutions, and to de- 
clare that the recognition of the services 
of this great man should be made in 
the manner proposed by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had not been 
present throughout the debate, because 
the right hon. Gentleman had a strong 
feeling of sympathy with the Irish peo- 
ple, and was always actuated by a gene- 
rous policy. It was difficult thoroughly 
to appreciate the peculiar circumstances 
of the country at this moment. Though 
every man would pray that we might 
not be dragged into a frightful and pro- 
longed war, there was no knowing how 
soon we might be obliged again to resort 
to that part of the Empire which, in 
former times, had furnished some of the 
best of our soldiers. It would be easy, 
however, to conceive the gratification of 
the peasants of Tipperary and Conne- 
mara, and the readiness with which they 
would respond to such a call, should 
they be told that when it was intended 
to do honour to the memory of the great 
old Gough, the noble old Irish soldier, 
there was in the way some wretched cob- 
web, some piece of red tapeism, over 
which they not only broke their own 
noses, but even brought dishonour upon 
those with whom they acted. They 
utterly refused a money grant. They 
were not so poor in Ireland that they 
could not raise £500 for this object if 
they required it; but what they wanted 
was this special mode of honouring a 
man who had done honour and service 
to his country and the Empire. If a 
country did not wish to do honour to its 
great men the spirit of the nation was 
gone. He would remind the House that 
no difficulty was found in the way of 
supplying gun-metal for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to the memory of Sir 
Titus Salt’s father, who certainly had 
done nothing requiring that he should 
be honoured by the employment of mate- 
rial earned by the blood of British sol- 
diers. In his own city (Cork) there 
were guns which had been taken from 
the Russians; and he believed that if 
these guns were generously given it 
would be better than 10 recruiting 
sergeants. 


Viscount Gough. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was very 
sorry to do anything which might put 
an end to a debate which had led to the 
exhibition of so much patriotic eloquence. 
No one who had listened to the earnest 


and able speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Dr. Ball) would have 
dreamt that it proceeded from one of his 
profession or judicial character, while 
the spirit displayed by the right hon. 
Gentleman had been equalled, if not 
surpassed, in the remarks of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire). His hon. Friend talked with 
contempt of money ; but still gun-metal 
was money, and to overlook that fact 
would be a breach of duty on the part 
of the Government. There were two 
distinct questions before the House; but 
there was really no substantial matter 
between them over which there need be 
any quarrel. One question was—was it 
desirable to make a contribution at the 
public charge to the statue of Lord 
Gough? and the other was—if so, was 
it desirable to make that contribution in 
the form of gun-metal? Now, he felt 
sure that hon. Gentlemen would not 
wish the Government to break down a 
rule which had been one of the most 
difficult achievements of financial re- 
form during the last half-century—the 
tule that none of the public property 
should be disposed of in kind. The 
effect of that mode of disposing of pub- 
lic property was that when anything was 
given away, the public had no means of 
knowing when it was given, or of know- 
ing what was given. If there were a 
corrupt motive influencing the Govern- 
ment their course would be to rush into 
the arms of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel North), and thank him for his 
Motion. They might establish all the 
rules of account they liked; but if the 
House once allowed a Government to do 
what it pleased with public property in 
kind without making any account, they 
did all in their power to promote a sys- 
tem by which the plunder of public pro- 
perty could be carried on to any extent. 
As to the Government making a contri- 
bution to Lord Gough’s statue, he was 
sorry that the matter had never been 
brought before himself, or his right hon. 
Friend near him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), except in the form of an 
application for gun-metal, an applica- 
tion which their duty absolutely pre- 
cluded them from complying with. It 


Mr. Maguire 
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had been asked what had become of the 
old cannon captured in the Russian We; 
and it was urged that a great mistaks 
had been made in distributing the 
trophies all over the country. He op. 
fessed he himself held that opinion, anj 
was sorry that that plan had beenadopted, 
But he did not think that was a prog. 
dent which should be referred to, }j 
was only of late years that the ol 
vicious system of dealing with public 
property in kind had been seotched; 
but the rule had now been well estab. 
lished. With reference, however, to his 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Motion, it was 
not necessary that the Government should 
be asked to break through any rules, 
He confessed he saw nothing improper 
in their making a contribution towards 
the statue of Lord Gough. He was afraid, 
however, that, having said that, he 
should shock his hon. Friend the Men. 
ber for Cork by saying that that con 
tribution must, in the first instance, bea 
contribution in money. But there was 
further not the slightest objection to 
pursuing a very simple operation in 
stating that a certain quantity of gun 
metal should be given, the grant being 
accounted for in money. He would sug. 
gest that the hon. and gallant Member 
should either withdraw his Motion or 
consent to an Amendment, for there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
Government to an Address praying for 
the gun-metal to be issued, and addi 
—‘‘and that this House will make 
the cost of the same,” by which means 
they would avoid breaking through the 
present system of administration. 

Cotoyet NORTH assented to the al- 
dition of these words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Another Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
direct that sufficient gun metal shall be issued for 
the construction of the statue about to be erected 
in Dublin to commemorate the services of the 
late Field Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G.0.B, 
G.C.S.L., and that this House will make good the 
cost of the same,”—(Colonel North,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question, ‘That the words Pay 
e Ques 


to be left out stand part of 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 

to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
jo Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that sufficient gun metal 
hall be issued for the construction of the statue 
shout to be erected in Dublin to commemorate 
the services of the late Field Marshal Viscount 

K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, and that this 
House will make good the cost of the same. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


sUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


SurpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,072, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
pyment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Department of the Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
srer’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer, Scot- 
land, of certain Officers in Scotland, and other 
Charges formerly paid from the Hereditary Re- 
venue, 


Mr. AtprermMan LUSK said, he would 
novethe omission of the item of £217 13s. 
fr providing Queen’s Plates. Horse- 
meing led to betting and gambling, 
pe which the House should set its 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £217 18s. for Queen’s 
Plates, be omitted ‘from the proposed Vote.”— 
(lr. Alderman Lusk.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
toe for the reduction of the Vote, for 
there was no doubt that the system of 
betting upon horse-racing was doing 
immense mischief in this country. 

Mz. P, WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, 
he was told last year that no Queen’s 
Plates were voted in England. Why, 
then, should money be voted to Scotland 
ind Ireland to provide them? 

Mr. MLAREN said, he agreed that 
the three kingdoms should be put on 
‘ footing of equality in this respect, 
ad he should quite approve of the item 
bing struck out of the Vote if the same 
measure of justice were applied to Ire- 
lind. He wished to know whether Go- 
Yrnment had taken into consideration 
the recommendations of the Department 

ission with regard to this class of 
expenditure in Scotland ? 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, he was op- 
posed to any Vote for horse-racing. The 
money was originally given to improve 
the breed of horses ; Sut the modern 
system of horse-racing had had a 
contrary effect. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he never 
saw in the newspapers any betting quo- 
tations for the races to which objection 
had been made, and these races tended 
to improve the cultivation of stamina 
and endurance in horses. There was 
now a great desire to revert to long 
races, and he hoped the efforts of the 
turf reformers would be successful. At 
the present moment it would be better 
not to do away with those Plates, for he 
did not think equality would be pro- 
moted by striking out the Queen’s Plates 
for Scotland and Ireland as long as the 
Queen’s Plates for England were paid 
for out of the Civil List. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was un- 
able to agree entirely with either side 
on this question. He did not think 
these Plates encouraged gambling, and 
he certainly did not think they could 
do much to improve the breed of horses 
in the country. He was not particu- 
larly enamoured of this item, and the 
main reason for retaining it was its anti- 

uity, these Plates having come upon 
the Estimates from the Hereditary Re- 
venue, and having been given by the 
Crown or Parliament consecutively, the 
Edinburgh Plate since 1726, the Cale- 
donia Hunt Plate since 1788, and the 
Archers’ Plate since 1677. What the 
Government were anxious to do, how- 
ever, was to collect Scotch opinion on the 
subject, and be guided mainly by it. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that for the 
last few years the opinion of the Scotch 
Members had been against the grant. 
If the Government was to be guided on 
that occasion by the opinions of Scotch 
Members alone, they declined the grant 
altogether. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he was for con- 
tinuing it for another year. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he thought 
there was a clear balance of Scotch opi- 
nion against the Vote, and he would, 
therefore, withdraw it. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY begged to say 
that the balance of Irish opinion was 
decidedly in favour of the Vote. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Original Question, as amended, 


put, 
and agreed to. . 
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(1.) £3,854 7s., to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and other Offices, Scotland. 


(2.) £9,812, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board, Scotland. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would beg 
again to ask the Government whether 
they meant to deal with these Boards in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the departmental Commission that had 
made its Report some time since? 
Mr. STANSFELD said, the Govern- 
ment were waiting to consider the Re- 
ort which had just been, or must soon 
e, presented by the Committee on the 
Poor Law Board, when all these sub- 
jects would be considered together. 
Mr. MACFIE said, he thought the 
Vote of £3,000 for the repair and en- 
largement of the Fishery Harbours should 
be augmented. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he disapproved 
of this Board altogether. There was no 
. more reason for the Government inter- 
fering with the fishery trade than there 
was for interfering with the cotton trade. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £4,867, to complete the sum for 
General Register Office, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,046, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Board of Lunacy in Scotland.” 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, that he had 
some time since given Notice that he 
should move to reduce the Vote by £1,000, 
on the ground that the Government had 
taken on itself to fill up a vacancy in 
the Department without waiting for the 
Report of the Committee on the Scotch 
Poor Law, and the non-reporting of 
which his hon. Friend now alleged as a 
Reason why Her Majesty’s Government 
had not dealt with this departmental 
report. It was very extraordinary 
that one Department of the Government 
should act in defiance of the recom- 
mendation of another Department, with- 
out waiting for the Report of the Com- 
mittee upstairs; and that another De- 
partment of Her Majesty’s Government 
should state here as a reason for not 
taking into consideration the recom- 
mendation of their own Commission, 
the fact that the Committee upstairs 
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had not yet reported. He should not, 
however, press his Motion; but 
next Session, when the Report of th 
Committee had been in the hands of 
Members sufficiently long to enable then 
to carefully consider the evidence, hg 
should call attention to the whole sub. 
ject, and he thought he should be ably 
to show that it would be expedient tp 
amalgamate this Board with the Boar 
of Supervision. He would not press the 
subject further, because time would not 
allow; but when he came to lay before 
the House the manner in which Scotch 
Members had been treated by the Go. 
vernment in that House, and by a (s- 
binet Minister in ‘“ another place,” and 
when they reflected on the manner in 
which Scotch Business had been treated 
that Session, he thought that he should 
be able to show strong arguments against 
similar treatment in the future. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Report of the Depart- 
mental Commission had satisfied the 
Treasury that the Scotch Boards were 
very well managed, and that there was 
no reason to make any great change. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon. 
day next ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again this day. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question pore 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SALARY OF THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. LAMBERT, who had given No- 
tice to draw the attention of the House 
to the salary of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and to move that, in the opt 
nion of this House, it is inadequate, 
and ought to be increased to £8,000 pi 
year, said that nothing had been fur 
ther from his intention than to with- 
draw the Motion which he had on the 
Paper, and nothing should have induced 
him to do so, from the general —— 
which had been promised to it by Mem- 
bers of this House, and which wo d 
have insured its being carried, had he 
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wot had a communication from the only 







aun r which could influence him, 
f the MM yhich induced him to withdraw it in its 
ds of at form, which he did with great 
them MM reluctance. He should not, however, 

et the subject drop, and now begged to 







sub. [give Notice that he would, at the earliest 
able iod next Session, move the following 
nt to MM Motion :— 

oard MM “That a Select Committee be appointed to 






inquire into the salary of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and other official salaries.” 






ARMY — OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEER 
CORPS—EVESHAM RIFLE CORPS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Me. P.A. TAYLOR said, he rose to call 
sttention to the circumstances under which 
two tradesmen of Evesham had been re- 
fused commissions in the Rifle Corps on 
acount of their social position. About two 
years ago the Evesham Rifle company 
yas, through unwillingness to serve, left 
atirely without officers. After a great 
deal of persuasion, the Mayor consented 
to be the captain, and Messrs. Cox and 
Phelps, two of the most respected and 
nspectable tradesmen of the town, were 
afterwards induced to allow themselves 
t be proposed as lieutenant and ensign. 
The commandant of the corps to which 
the Evesham company belonged, Colonel 
Seobell, wrote to the Mayor that their 
ames had been placed before the Lord 
lieutenant, but that his Lordship did not 
onsider their position such as to justify 
their appointment to the rank of officers. 
The Under Secretary of State for War, 
with whom he (Mr. P. A. Taylor) had 
communicated on the subject, had in- 
formed him that that statement in Colonel 
Sobell’s letter was not strictly accurate, 
10 formal application having been made 
tothe Lord Lieutenant ; and Lord Lyttel- 
fm was certainly one of the last men 
vhom he should have expected to act in 
sich a manner. As far as he himself 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) was concerned, he 
could only say that he was entirely dis- 
cmnected with the part of the country 
nwhich the gentlemen in question re- 
sided. Their political opinions were, he 
believed, entirely opposed to his own, 
tor did he know until after he had given 
Notice on the subject that the Lord 

tenant who was concerned in the 
matter was Lord Lyttelton. These gen- 
en were absolutely unexceptionable. 
were members of the Town Coun- 
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cil, and had been members of the corps 
ever since its formation in 1860, and 
their appointment was essential to the 
well-being of the corps; and neverthe- 
less the commissions were refused sim- 
ply on account of their social position. 
At a meeting of the Rifle Corps, resolu- 
tions approving of their nomination were 
passed unanimously, and those resolu- 
tions were concurred in by the previous 
captains of the company. He had, 
he might add, brought the matter under 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War, who had 
received him, as he did on all occa- 
sions, with a courtesy which was not re- 
markable in him, but which contrasted 
very favourably with the receptions of 
other right hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the same Bench. As to the reason why 
the commissions had not been given 
there could be no doubt. He was in- 
formed by a gentleman resident at Wor- 
cester, that all persons resident in that 
city who were in a similar walk of life 
with those proposed for commissions 
were highly indignant at the affront put 
upon them; and the local Press had 
emphatically protested. He had heard 
that the real obstacle in the way of 
granting the commissions was the objec- 
tion raised by certain officers of a neigh- 
bouring company, which constituted part 
of the same corps, the 2nd Worcestershire 
battalion. It seemed to him well-nigh 
impossible, however, that such a spirit 
of snobbery should prevail among gen- 
tlemen who only met for battalion drill 
during a few days in the year. Rank 
and station were regarded less and less 
every day in the Army and Navy and 
the Civil Service, and a fortiors they 
ought not to be taken into account in 
the appointment of officers to a popular 
body like the Volunteers. He might 
mention, also, that the system of exclu- 
siveness, of which he complained, was 
not in operation in other parts of the 
country. His Worcester correspondent 
remarked, however, that ‘‘ cathedral 
cities are always, more or less, aristo- 
cratic places, and we are no exception to 
the general rule in this respect.” Ca- 
pacity for usefulness, and not social po- 
sition, was the proper test of fitness in 
such eases. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Cotonet BOURNE, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, he would lay before 
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the House the actual circumstance con- 
nected with this unfortunate affair. It 
was doubly unfortunate, because it hap- 
pened at a juncture when we knew not 
what a day might bring forth, and it 


might tend to prevent a large number of 


those who took an interest in the Volun- 
teer movement from joining it at the 
present time. In the first place, how- 
ever, he might state that the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county had been some- 
what unfairly treated, for, as far as he 
could learn, he was by no means to 
blame in regard to this transaction. He 
might remind the House that although 
all appointments of Volunteer officers 
were vested in the Lord Lieutenant, 
they in reality emanated from the colo- 
nels-commandant of the various regi- 
ments. Had the names of these gentle- 
men been properly placed before the 
Lord Lieutenant, he felt convinced there 
would have been no objection on his part 
to sign the commissions. The facts of the 
case were as follows :—Originally the 
Evesham corps consisted of about 100 
members; but from one cause or another 
the officers gradually seceded from it. 
Two of them had held commissions in 
the Army, one having been a field offi- 
cer. They found, however, that they 
could not give the time required for 
the discharge of their duties as Volunteer 
officers, and eventually it was found that 
the corps was dwindling down almost to 
nothing. Accordingly, a public meeting 
was called, at which there were present 
the major, the two late commanding 
officers, and the adjutant. The names of 
several persons were suggested for com- 
missions, but they declined the proffered 
honour, and at last Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Cox were induced by the meeting to 
allow their names to be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant for approval. Both of 
them, he might remark, were members 
of the Town Council, and highly-respect- 
able tradesmen. Moreover, they had 
both served in the Volunteers since the 
commencement of the movement; both 
were sergeants, and one of them had 
acted as secretary of the corps; so that 
as far as drill was concerned they were 
highly efficient. It was with great re- 
luctance that they allowed their names 
to be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and they only did so in deference to the 
wishes of their fellow-townsmen. Con- 
sequently, they had, in his opinion, been 
very hardly dealt with. Having himself 


Colonel Bourne 
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been a commanding officer of Vol 

he might state that these two gentleme, 
would have conferred credit on any eo 
and if they had offered themselves to hj 
regiment he should have been exoggj. 
ingly pleased. He trusted that ong 
reconsideration of the facts the Loni 
Lieutenant would be pleased to revere 
the decision he had come to, and would 
now no longer hesitate to sign their com. 
missions. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“to make the appointment of Commissioned 
Officers in the Volunteer force dependant upon 
social position would, in the opinion of this 
House, be at variance with the principles on 
which that force has been established, and on the 
maintenance of which the hope of its permanence 
mainly depends,”—(Mr. Taylor,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. LYTTELTON said, he had m 
complaint to make as regarded the tem- 
per with which this question had been 
introduced, but an omission had been 
made in the statement of facts. There 
was no doubt that the Evesham corps 
had been languishing for a considerable 
time, owing to the deficiency in the num- 
ber of its officers, and that, at a certain 
meeting, these two most respectable 
tradesmen were pressed to take commis- 
sions, and that eventually they consented 
to do so. The proposal that they should 
be appointed was, of course, discussed 
at the time, and Colonel Scobell, com- 
manding the battalion, on hearing 8 
statement of the facts from the adjutant, 
made a communication to his noble Rela- 
tive, the Lord Lieutenant, informing him, 
without making any reflection on their 
respectability, that the appointment of 
these men would not be received with 
satisfaction by the battalion, and that, 
in fact, their appointment would be un 
popular. The Lord Lieutenant, knov- 
ing that Colonel Scobell was a competent 
judge of the feeling in the corps, ad- 
vised him not to send in their names 
formally to him, and their names were 
not sent in. The anticipations of the 
colonel were justified, as was proved by 
the fact that when it was known that 
such appointments were contemplated, 
dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
officers. The Lord Lieutenant having 
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yeeived no formal recommendation was 

jhnically free from any part of the 

nsibility in the case; but he had 
yo wish to escape from any responsi- 
bility which might be thought to attach 
phim. It had been the invariable cus- 
tom for Lords Lieutenant not to send up 
to the War Office any names for com- 
nissions which had not been expressly 
neoommended by the commanding officer 
of the battalion—and probably the 
House would not be inclined to disturb 
that rule—and fearing dissatisfaction 
yould arise not only among the officers, 
but among the men, if these appoint- 
ments were made, Lord Lyttelton, for 
the sake of securing the harmony and 
dliciency of the corps, did not wish to 
havethe names in question recommended 
him. He (Mr. Lyttelton) did not 
omplain of the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter for having imputed a feeling of ex- 
dusiveness as to the motive which had 
autuated Lord Lyttelton— 

Mz. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had 
disclaimed any such belief. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said, those who 
knew the noble Lord would not suspect 
him of any aristocratic or exclusive basis 
in a matter of this kind. The Lord 
lieutenant found the battalion had 
existed for 10 years in a high state of 
dficiency, and had never been officered 
fom a class below a certain position, 
and he did not think it his duty to dis- 
tarb that satisfactory state of things. He 
uted from no personal motive; and if 
the Resolution was adopted, as the 
feeling of the House seemed to be in its 
favour, the Lord Lieutenant would readily 
wt in accordance with it, immediately 
the decision come to was conveyed to 
him through the War Office. For him- 
wlf, he (Mr. Lyttelton) would add that, 
inhis opinion, the principle of the Motion 
was in no way objectionable. He would 
be the last person to prescribe that want 
of high social position should disqualify 
aman from a commission in the Volun- 
ter force. The state of affairs on the 
Continent impressed this upon him no 
less than the lamentable inadequacy of 
dicers among Volunteers generally. 
Colonel _Liypsay: No !] This was at 

the case in his district. For these 
teasons he would be sorry to say ‘‘No” 
to the Motion; but, at the same time, he 
Would deprecate its adoption as far as 
it might be construed into a censure 
upon the Lord Lieutenant. He there- 





fore appealed to the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Motion, in the assurance 
that Lord Lyttelton would be the last 
man to allow want of social position to 
stand in the way of the real interests of 
the force, for whose harmony and effi- 
ciency he was mainly responsible. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, as the first Vo- 
lunteer sworn in in Worcestershire, and 
the first colonel of the first battalion 
raised there, he wished to explain that 
the course adopted in most of the towns of 
Worcestershire had been to appoint for 
officers the natural leaders of the men 
—namely, the merchants, manufacturers, 
and professional men. All that Lord 
Lyttelton had to do in the matter was 
to appoint such officers as the com- 
manding officer of the corps recom- 
mended. It was contrary to the prin- 
ciple that regulated Volunteer corps 
that persons who stood behind the coun- 
ter should be appointed officers. As 
far as aristocrats were concerned there 
was only one in his corps, and that was 
the hon. Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House, who was his second 
major, and an excellent officer he was 
too. It was absolutely necessary that 
the officers of the Volunteer corps should 
be gentlemen who left their offices when 
the working men who formed the rank 
and file of the corps left their work, and 
to whom they were well known. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, that 
as a commanding officer of a Volunteer 
corps, he selected his officers not on 
account of their social position, but be- 
cause they were the best fitted to perform 
the duties to be discharged. When men 
were serving their country as Volunteers 
they all stood upon an equal footing, 
whether they were the sons of Dukes or 
served behind acounter. The command- 
ing officer in appointing officers must 
look to the efficiency of the regiment, 
and not to the social position of the can- 
didates, and were he to appoint a man 
who had rendered himself unpopular 
among his comrades, he would be de- 
feating that object. He apprehended 
that no Lord Lieutenant would refuse to 
appoint men recommended for commis- 
sions by the commanding officer of the 
corps, unless he had some very good and 
sufficient reasons for so doing. While 
fully concurring in the sentiment of the 
Motion, he trusted that the hon. Member 
for Leicester would be satisfied with the 
feeling he had elicited from the House, 
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and would withdraw it; otherwise he 
should feel bound to vote against it. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he cheerfully 
admitted the temperate tone in which 
this question had been brought forward, 
and he thought that after the admirable 
speech of the hon. Member behind him, 
the son of the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
Lyttelton), and after the general unani- 
mity of opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by the House, the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) would 
not be inclined to press his Motion. He 
(Mr. Cardwell) was convinced that no- 
thing could be more fatal to the effi- 
ciency and value of the Volunteer Force 
than the notion that commissions in it 
were to be given away not with the view 
to promote the efficiency of the service, 
but on the ground of social position and 
other accidental circumstances. Among 
the many advantages that the Volunteer 
movement had conferred upon the coun- 
try was the signal one of having tended 
to obliterate social distinctions, and to 
remove mischievous and ridiculous feel- 
ings of caste among men mutually en- 
gaged in the pursuit of an object which 
conduced to their own recreations and 
conferred great benefit upon the country. 
The hon. Member behind him had stated 
the facts of this particular case, and had 
shown that his noble father had not, in 
the slightest degree, been actuated by 
the ridiculous notions to which he (Mr. 
Cardwell) had alluded. Indeed, Lord 
Lyttelton held too distinguished a place 
in the republic of letters to be encum- 
bered with any such cobwebs of pre- 
judice. He (Mr. Cardwell) was there- 
fore certain that his noble Friend (Lord 
Lyttelton) had acted in the manner he 
believed would, on the whole, best con- 
duce to the efficiency of the corps. The 
Regulations of the Volunteer Force had 
placed the power of recommending indi- 
viduals for commissions in the hands of 
the Lords Lieutenant, whose practice it 


was to consult the commanding officer of 
the corps with reference to the character 
and the fitness of the applicants for the 


position they sought to obtain. He was 
sure that the hon. Member for Leicester, 
however much he might have disap- 
proved the circumstances of the present 
case, would not desire to take this power 
of recommending persons for commis- 
sions from the Lords Lieutenant, who, 
by means of the commanding officers, 
ascertained the local feeling of the dis- 
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trict with respect to the fitness of thy 
applicants much more accurately thay 
the Secretary of State would be able tp 
do. The hon. Member for East Worogs. 
tershire (Mr. Lyttelton) had said that 
Lord Lyttelton did not dispute the genera] 
bearing of this Resolution, but thought 
that if it were agreed to its effect might 
be misapprehended. The House was 
not under the necessity of express 
any formal opinion upon the Resolution, 
because the first Motion before them 
was that they should go into Committe 
of Supply. He was satisfied‘that the hon, 
Member had no desire that any slight 
should be shown to Lord Lyttelton ; and 
as it was quite clear that Lord Lyttelton 
was perfectly free from any of thos 
nonsensical notions which might be sup. 
posed to be entertained by persons in- 
clined to oppose the Motion, he trusted 
that the hon. Member would with- 
draw it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, it 
was impossible for anyone who enjoyed 
the friendship of Lord Lyttelton to hear 
that anything like censure was about to 
be passed upon him without the greatest 
anxiety. As the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Lyttelton) was the son of the noble 
Lord, it was possible that some persons 
might think that the remarks he had 
made might be open to some suspicion, 
and therefore he (Sir John Pakington) 
felt bound to express an opinion upon 
the matter. He earnestly hoped that 
the explanation which had been given 
would be considered satisfactory by the 
hon. Member for Leicester. He could 
assure the hon. Member that no gentle- 
man in Worcestershire would be found 
to join in a censure on Lord Lyttelton. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had 
stated distinctly that he had not the 
slightest intention of casting any reflec- 
tion on Lord Lyttelton. When he gave 
Notice of his Motion, he did not know 
that noble Lord was Lord Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire ; but the moment he 
heard that Lord Lyttelton was the Lord 
Lieutenant, he said he did not believe 
the mischief could be traced to him 
(Lord Lyttelton), as he was the last man 
in the country who would adopt an ul- 
worthy course. After the statement of 
the Secretary of State for War, he 
should ask leave to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(ASE OF MR. MASON.—RESOLUTION. 
Mz. SCOURFIELD said, he rose to 
ull attention to the case of Mr. Mason, 
candidate in the last competitive ex- 
ynination for employment in the Civil 









a Service of India, and to move a Resolu- 
tight ff lution thereon. The whole case rested 





the question whether a young man 
aan 16 years of age in 1864 was 
not more than 19 in 1870. The main 





tion, 







hem sition which he had to place before 
ittes fg the House was that he must be. Mr. 
hon, f Mason, from whom he presented a Peti- 






ight MM tion @ few days ago, was the son of 
pe a bookseller; he was the first of the 
Iton # wsuccessful candidates, or, in cricketing 
hose e, what was called “ the twelfth 






nan.” The gentleman before him was 






iu 

a Mr. Borooah, and the case now put 
ted ff forward by Mr. Mason was that Mr. 
ith. [§ Borooah was disqualified by age. He 






had taken the trouble to go to the India 
(fice, and he had examined Zhe Calcutta 
Gaxette and The Calcutta University Calen- 
dor, and he found that Zhe Calcutta Uni- 
wsity Calendar for 1865 gave the name 
of Mr. Borooah as that of a gentleman 
who had taken the preliminary degree 
inthe Calcutta University in the month 
of December, 1864, and Zhe Calcutta 
Gusette stated that no one under the age 
of 16 could be admitted to that degree. 
Qne of the conditions of admission to 
the last examination for Civil Service 
pointments in India was the produc- 
ton of a certificate to show on the Ist 
of February, 1870, the candidate was 
above 17 and under 21 years of age. 
Ih the paper giving the result of that 
aamination Mr. Borooah was stated to 
be 19 years of age. He had heard of 
lady who, when interrogated as to 
her age, said—‘‘Oh, no age in parti- 
ailar; the same age as anybody else.”’ 
It was said of one eminent personage 
a 




















“Panting Time toiled after him in vain ;” 


but Mr. Borooah seemed to be sometimes 
before Time and sometimes after him. 
The father of Mr. Mason, seeing the 
og thus slip from his son’s hands, 
lt himself aggrieved, and addressed 
himself to the Civil Service Commis- 
floners; and he was told, in reply, that 
the matter had been duly considered, 
md that, as the result, Mr. Borooah 
appeared on the list as the successful 
tudidate. Members of that House 
night differ on the subject of the Irish 
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Land Bill, or on that of Elementary 
Education; but he thought that all of 
them, of whatever party, must agree 
that, if Mr. Borooah was 16 in 1864, he 
must be more than 19 in 1870. There 
was no medium in competition ; it must 
be perfectly fair, or it became a failure 
altogether. He was aware that the 
India Office could not interfere with the 
Civil Service Commissioners; but one 
man was as good as another in deciding 
upon the age of a candidate under such 
circumstances, and he thought that he 
was justified in placing the terms of his 
Resolution before the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Civil Service Commissioners be instructed 
to produce the evidence in opposition to that af- 
orded by entries in the Calcutta Gazette and Cal- 
cutta University Calendar, on which they con- 
sidered Mr. Borooah (who was a successful can- 
didate on the occasion of the last competitive ex- 
amination for employment in the Civil Service of 
India, to the exclusion of Mr. Mason), duly quali- 
fied according to the existing regulations as to 
age, to become a candidate,”—(Mr. Scourfield,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that the 
Civil Service Commissioners had no re- 
presentative in that House. If they 
had, he presumed that representative 
would begin his speech by telling a story 
of a remarkable man who was said once 
to have addressed a young barrister in 
these words—‘‘ Avoid a logical fallacy 
as you would poison. The’ facts remain 
at your disposition.” The fact which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Scourfield) had 
not (mentioned to the House—only, he 
was sure, because he did not know it— 
was that there was the greatest doubt 
as to what was meant by a native of 
India saying that he was 16. Strange 
as it appeared, they had the most con- 
flicting evidence as to this most simple 
matter, some of the natives understand- 
ing the proposition as was the case in 
this country, while others thought it 
meant that he had entered on his 16th 
year; and he had no doubt the Civil 
Service Commissioners had had the same 
before them. However, as he had said, 
his business was not to answer for them; 
he answered for the India Office, which 
was only collaterally interested, and, 
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answering for the India Office, he re- 
gretted to say that he had little to add 
to what he said on that subject some 
days ago in reply to a Question which 
the hon. Gentleman put to him. The 
Civil Service Commissioners were not 
under the jurisdiction of the India Of- 
fice. It was the India Office which, so 
far as the Indian examinations were 
concerned, were under their jurisdiction. 
Both this year and last very difficult 
cases had arisen with regard to the age 
of natives of India, and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, after taking the 
greatest possible trouble, had decided 
those cases in favour of the eligibility as 
candidates of the young Indians about 
whose age there was a doubt; and this, 
it was to be observed, they had done 
contrary to their first opinions upon the 
points raised. He was very glad that 
it had happened that they had decided 
that Mr. Borooah was eligible, for he 
was a young man of great merit, who, 
born in a very remote part of India, 
high up the Bramahputra, had distin- 
guished himself at the University of 
Calcutta, had won a Government Scholar- 
ship, and had come over to this country 
to complete his education. He had no 
doubt he would make an excellent pub- 
lic servant. The fact which he men- 
tioned the other day, that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners had proposed to ask 
for certificates of age, signed by the 
proper local authorities in India, with 
respect to the age of the young men 
coming home to compete for our Civil 
Service and to accept them as final, 
showed that they had no desire to settle 
the troublesome and knotty questions 
which arose about the ages of natives of 
India, and the India Office, as in duty 
bound, would help them as much as it 
could, imitating therein the vast majority 
of Members of the House of Commons ; 
for it was most remarkable and most 
creditable, considering what pressure 
was constantly brought to bear upon 
Members to get them to interfere in that 
House on behalf of disappointed candi- 
dates, that so few had thought fit to 
earn the gratitude of friends or constitu- 
ents by attacking men who were raised 
by their position out of and above poli- 
tics, and who could only discharge their 
duties efficiently if they were supported 
in their neutral and judicial position by 
all influential and responsible persons. 
He need hardly say he had no power to 
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assent to the production of the Papen 
for which the hon. Member asked, Many 
of which were of a confidential charg, 
ter. If the Civil Service Commissions, 
were required to give up Papers of this 
kind, they might as well abdicate th, 
functions which they discharged so my 
to the satisfaction of the House and ty 
public. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he though 
it would have been more satisfactory 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
told them on what evidence the iy] 
Service Commissioners had decided. The 
hon. Gentleman had claimed for thog 
Commissioners something like infall. 
bility, and spoken as if neither tha 
House nor any other tribunal was to ¢. 
ercise control over them. The Move 
of the Resolution had made out a pring 
facie case, and given substantial evideny 
of the age of that young man. Th 
Civil Service Commissioners had ignore 
that evidence, and the House had no 
been told the ground on which they had 
ignored it. 

Mr. J. WHITE said, that the method 
adopted by the Chinese in calculating 
the age of a child had reference to the 
date of the accession of the reigning Sove. 
reign. For example, if a child were bom 
on the 3lst of December, and that day 
happened to be the day of the accession 
of the Sovereign to the throne, the chili 
would be considered one year old on the 
following day, the 1st January. The 
practice in India in that matter might 
very well be equally different from ours. 
He also thought that if the decisions of 
the Civil Service Commissioners were to 
be contested in that House the Com- 
mission would be worth nothing. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, that 
nobody questioned the decision of thos 
Commissioners in respect to the result 
of their examination; but this was4 
question of fact, and the Commissioners 
could not, any more than other people, 
make a youth 16 or any other age if he 
really was not so. It was immaterial 
what the habits of the Chinese or the 
Hindoos were in reckoning age. 
had to be considered was the rules ani 
regulations prescribed in this county 
in respect to the candidates at thos 
examinations. Whether the Civil Se 
vice Commissioners were really in the 
irresponsible position described by the 
Under Secretary for India he did n0t 
know; but he should have thought they 
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under the control of the Govern- 

nent of the day, or the Treasury, like 

us bodies. The bringing for- 

of that case was, in his opinion, 
justifiable. 

Se PATRICK O’BRIEN held that 
there was more in that question than 
the case of a mere individual. The 
(ivil Service of India was now regarded 
bymany young men in England, Scot- 
and, and Ireland as a profession, and 
hen the friends of those young men 
jnurred a large expense in educating 
snd qualifying them for that service, 

ought to know that the rules and 
wnditions of the examination were of 
m inflexible character. If errors were 
made and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners were asked to correct them, the 
House ought not to be told that there 
yas not a Department of the Govern- 
ment which could give any information 
m the subject. This case was not that 


of an individual, for the faith of all the 
young men in the country would be 
ndely shaken if no inquiry was to be 
made about the operations of the Civil 
fervice Commissioners. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question raised by his 


hon. Friend was one of very great im- 
portance, because it affected that system 
of competition which the Government 
proposed to extend. The issues were, 
vhether an unsuccessful candidate should 
beallowed, after a competition was over, 
to go into questions relating to the quali- 
feations of those with whom he had 
competed; whether the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ought to be requested to give 
information about the facts on which 
they decided as to a candidate, and whe- 
ther the House ought to assume the 
fnetions of an appellate tribunal from 
the decision of the Commissioners. The 
House, he contended, ought not to listen 
tothe complaints of unsuccessful candi- 
dates, for although a case of hardship 
night occasionally happen, owing to a 
mistake having been made, yet he could 
tot imagine that hon. Members could 
tttend to it or do the justice which 
the case might require. There would 
be much less evil if they shut their 
tars to all complaints than if they al- 
lwed an appeal in any case; for as 
Givil Service appointments were very 
nuch sought after and great disappoint- 
ment was frequently felt, if the House 
atertained such appeals, the number 
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of cases coming before it would be very 
great, and he contended that it was not 
properly constituted for dealing with 
them. It was important that the deci- 
sion of the Civil Service Commissioners 
should be final in all cases, and it would 
be better for the interests of all con- 
cerned that they should beso. He hap- 
pened to know that they took great pains 
with their decision in the case before 
the House; they took the opinion of 
counsel upon the facts, and by that opi- 
nion they were wholly guided. It was 
quite conceivable that they might commit 
errors, but it would be much better 
that those errors should remain unre- 
dressed than that the House should re- 
open the cases. One of the Commis- 
sioners was Sir Edward Ryan, who had 
been for many years Chief Justice of a 
Court in India, and was therefore most 
competent to decide in all such cases. 
One point for the consideration of the 
House was that the Commissioners had 
to consider other qualifications besides 
age—they had to inquire into the moral 
conduct and health of the candidates, 


‘and in the course of their inquiries they 


received a number of confidential com- 
munications which could not possibly 
be made public; and to insist that the 
evidence on which they acted should be 
given to the House would materially 
cripple them in the discharge of their 
duties. He, therefore, without pretend- 
ing to go into the merits of the case, 
submitted that the wisest course the 
House could adopt was to lay down a 
rule that unless some charge amounting 
to misconduct on the part of the Com- 
missioners was brought before them, 
they would not review these matters, 
and to resolve that it would be better 
for injustice to be done and errors com- 
mitted than that uncertainty should be 
allowed to prevail; for nothing could 
be more injurious to the system of com- 
petition than that those who had ac- 
cepted the terms should have a power 
of appeal. He, therefore, submitted to 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Scourfield) that it 
would be better for a hardship to be 
done in this case than that the House 
should assume a jurisdiction which it 
was not capable of exercising. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he had 
rarely heard a doctrine so objectionable 
as that just laid down by his right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exche-. 
quer). He dissented im toto from such 
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a doctrine. He saw no reason, if an 
injustice were known to have been done, 
that some attempt should not be made 
by the House to remedy it. The Civil 
Service Commissioners were not so ex- 
ceedingly free from giving causes of 
complaint as the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India seemed to 
think. He had had occasion to transmit 
complaints from a number of gentlemen 
who had come all the way from India, 
at a heavy expense, and at the sacrifice 
of the employment which they had been 
obliged to give up, to attend an exami- 
nation which they were informed was to 
take place in July. On their arrival, 
however, in this country they were told 
that that examination had been post- 
poned to another part of the year. If 
the errors of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners were to be passed over, then 
the object of getting the highest class of 
native talent by means of competition 
would be defeated. 

Mr. DILLWYWN said, he believed 
that confidence in the fairness of these 
examinations would be destroyed if it 


was found that when an error had been} 


committed the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners could refuse to give any explana- 
tion. The doctrine of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was most dangerous, and 
would increase the dissatisfaction which 
now existed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that an incorrect construction had been 
placed upon the views of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who sought to show 
the House that this was not one of the 
questions on which hon. Members could 
exercise immediate and authoritative 
control. As a general rule, such control 
could not be exercised too sharply or 
strictly over the Executive Government ; 
but this was a case in which the House 
ought to modify its views, because the 
functions of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners were judicial, and those gentle- 
men would be unfit to hold their office 
unless they discharged every detail of 
their duties in a judicial spirit. If the 
Commissioners were capable of anything 
like unfairness, they ought to be dis- 
missed and others substituted for them. 
Another important consideration was 
that if facility were afforded for the dis- 
cussion of individual cases, there would 
always be found hon. Members who, 
from honourable motives of friendship 
or commiseration, would be ready to call 
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attention to them under ci 

in which the Commissioners could no 
be heard. If the Inland Revenue Dy. 
partment or the Customs Departmey 
was arraigned before the House y 

a questioned exercise of discretion, th 
authorities of the Treasury would meg 
the accusation. The Civil Service Com. 
missioners were differently situated, anj 
they could not publish the particulars 
in every case which might be brought 
under review; while if the particulary 
could be furnished, they would be sub. 
mitted to a tribunal which felt itself tp 
be incompetent to institute a strict and 
a sufficient investigation. It might be 
desirable that there should be control 
over the Civil Service Commissioners; 
but it would be dangerous if it were to 
consist in nothing else than the effect of 
a Motion made in this House. The 
Civil Service Commissioners were in no 
way responsible for bringing gentlemen 
over from India to no purpose ; if there 
had been any error, it was apparently 
that of the authorities in India who 
issued the advertisement; and, at any 
rate, the judgment of the Commission. 
ers gave no support to the supposition 
that there was any indifference to the 
interests of the natives of India, whom, 
on the contrary, it seemed to favour, 
So far from having, as was assumed, 
acted with carelessness, they had acted 
with the utmost pains, and they had for. 
tified themselves with a legal opinion— 
that of the hon. Member for the Den- 
bigh Boroughs (Mr. Watkin Williams). 
He did not deny the title of the House 
to interfere, it might be its duty to do 
so in certain cases; but there was no- 
thing to show that this was such a case; 
and if it were proved to be necessary 
that there should be a means of review- 
ing the proceedings of the Commission- 
ers, this was not the proper time to de- 
termine in what way it should be done. 
The Government had lately endeavoured, 
with the approval and under the pres 
sure of the House, to carry out a great 
reform, and to get rid of the exercise of 
patronage in regard to first appointments 
under the Government. The Commis- 
sioners were the body upon whose integ- 
rity and efficiency the working of the 
reform depended ; and if they were to be 
arraigned it was impossible they could 
exercise the authority necessary to él- 
able them to stand against the pressure 
of private interests. He hoped his hon. 
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friend would not be disposed to force the 
House to a judgment upon the general 
question upon a Motion such as this. 

§r JOHN LUBBOCK said, he be- 
tered the proceedings of the Civil Ser- 
re Commissioners gave general satis- 
fytion in the country, and he thought 

ought not to be called upon to give 
ay additional evidence in support of a 
decision, unless a much graver case than 

ent were adduced. 

. SCOURFIELD said, he wished 
ip remark that the dates in the official 
Paper were irreconcilable on the suppo- 
tion that the loth and the 16th years 
night be confounded. After what had 
heen said on the part of the Government, 
hethought it unnecessary to occupy time 
by dividing the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.—TURNPIKE 


ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mz. WHALLEY, in rising to call 
attention to the state of Public Business, 
and, especially, the serious inconvenience 
reiting from the late period of the 


Sesion at which the Turnpike Acts 
Continuance Bill was brought forward, 
contrary to promises made in the early 
part of the Session, and the great in- 
envenience arising from its repeated 
insertion in the Notice Paper, and its 
postponement without cause assigned, 
aid, that many contracts had expired, 
md the public were entitled to pass 
freely along roads upon which tolls were, 
nevertheless, exacted, which, under the 
dreumstances, was quite unconstitu- 
tional. This Bill had been placed on 
the Paper no fewer than 15 times, and 
hehad travelled more than 1,000 miles 
tomeet the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. It was clear that no independent 
Member could efficiently perform his 
dutyif such perfunctory and supercilious 
conduct on the part of the Government 
was not to be considered a fair subject 
for discussion in the House. 

Mx. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
there was in connection with all these 
Tumpike Act Continuance Bills a griev- 
tee never felt until this year, because 

Committee which used to consider 
measures of this description was prac- 
tally abolished. No one could be 
more competent to sit on that Committee 
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than the noble Lord the Member for 
North Derbyshire (Lord George Caven- 
dish), and he regretted they had been 
deprived of his assistance in considering 
Bills of this kind. There was a ques- 
tion of great importance connected with 
the Bill referred to by the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley). In 
regard to trusts about to expire, if the 
rates were to be saddled with the ex- 
pense of keeping in repair the original 
turnpike roads, the burden would be 
very heavy on the townships through 
which the roads passed, because in 
many cases a great length of road 
passed through a particular township 
which practically Recived no benefit 
from it. The Bill introduced this year 
contained a clause which would cast on 
the Highway Board the burden of re- 
pairing the turnpike road ; but it should 
be borne in mind that the Highway Act 
had not been put in force over anything 
like the whole of the country. Oonse- 
quently, in places where turnpike trusts 
had been abolished, and where the 
Highway Act was not in force, the burden 
would be very heavy indeed. He recom- 
mended that matters should be left for 
one year more; and then, at the begin- 
ning of another Session, the whole sub- 
ject should be considered, and the area 
upon which the cost of maintaining the 
roads by rates should be once for all 
determined. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he must decline to enter, on the 
hon. Member’s Motion, into the details 
of the measure that would, in its order, 
come on for general discussion on Mon- 
day next. The clause which the hon. 
Member proposed to move contained 
much good; but he could not accept it 
in the present Bill, for the reason that 
the turnpike trusts of the country must 
be dealt with in a great and general 
measure. It wasimpossible to postpone 
his Bill without inflicting great injus- 
tice in many cases, because trusts would, 
but for this Bill, terminate abruptly and 
without that notice which those con- 
cerned had a right to expect, after the 
course which Parliament had so long 
pursued. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Ohair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(4.) Question again proposed, 

«* That a sum, not exceeding £4,046, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 81st day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Board of Lunacy in Scotland.” 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the Vote repre- 
sented a gross piece of extravagance. 
The Vote for England was only £20,000, 
and for Ireland only £3,800; he could 
not conceiye why Scotland, which in 
area was but a seventh of England, 
should want £6,000. If that were a 
re er sum the expenditure for Eng- 

and should be £42,000, and for Ireland, 

which had one-and-three-quarters more 
population than Scotland, £10,500. He 
moved that the Vote be reduced by 
£1,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,546, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Board of Lunacy in Scotland.” — (Mr, 
M‘ Laren.) 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought the Vote by no means extrava- 
gant. To compare usefully the expendi- 
ture upon lunatics in England and Ire- 
land with that in Scotland would re- 
quire a greater knowledge of the details 
of the subject than either he or the hon. 
Member possessed. Before the appoint- 
ment of the Board, 12 years ago, the 
condition of lunatics in Scotland was 
worse than that of the same unfortunate 
class of persons in any other part of the 
United Kingdom, whereas it was now 
the best. The present Board had dis- 
charged its duties most efficiently in 
every respect, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the community. With reference 
to the conduct of the Government in 
filling up the vacaney caused by the 
failure of health of one of the paid Com- 
missioners of Lunacy in Scotland, which 
had been attacked by the hon. Member 
for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) at an earlier 
period of the evening, he could assure 
the House that the subject had received 
the most careful consideration at the 
hands of the Government, and they 
found that the duties of the paid Com- 
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missioners were so arduous that it 
impossible that a single individual 
discharge them. The Board visited every 
asylum in Scotland once a year. Them 
were two Commissioners and two sub. 
Commissioners. The former had oad 
£2,000 a year, and the latter £600; th 
secretary had £600, and the salaries ofthy 
clerks ranged from £90 to £250 a yey 
each. The travelling expenses of thy 
two Commissioners and the two gy. 
Commissioners amounted to only £1,100 
though they had to visit the lunatics 
boarded in private houses as well a 
those in the asylums. The late Sj 
James Clark, so lately as January las, 
said that a better working Board tha 
that of the Lunacy Commissioners iy 
Scotland could not be, and that distin. 
guished man hoped that nothing woul 
be done to impair its efficiency. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the Lord Ai- 
vocate had not answered the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh. No 
one said a word against the efficiency of 
the Board. What his hon. Friend foun 
fault with was the expense as compared 
with that incurred for a similar objed 
in England. The fact was that in Spot, 
land there was a much larger staff of 
officials in proportion to the population 
than in England. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he did not 
go with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) in his 
argument founded on the expense a 
compared with that in England. Travel. 
ling in Scotland was a different thing 
from travelling in England as regarded 
expense. Sometimes it took a Commis 
sioner .six weeks to make a visitation 
when the Orkney Islands were included 
in his journey. What he found fault 
with was that the Lord Advocate and 
the Government did not attend to the 
recommendations of the Camperdown 
Commission. The present Lord Justice 
Clerk stated before the Commission that 
one Commissioner of Lunacy would be 
sufficient. If the Lord Advocate did ad 
concur in that opinion why had he not 
attended before the Commission and 
stated his reasons for dissenting fromit? 

Mr. BRUCE said, the seryices ret 
dered by the Lunacy Commission 1 
Scotland had been very valuable. Asta 
the difference in the cost between Eng: 
land and Scotland the establishment 
charges of a small institution were ne 
cessarily relatively larger than the ¢&: 
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tablighment charges of a large one; 
gad while in ached the Assistant 

issioners visited a number of lu- 
saties collected together in asylums, in 
§otland there were a large number of 
jmatics scattered very sparsely over wide 
districts. He had filled up the vacancy 


gused by the retirement of Dr. Brown {j 
fom the Lunacy Board, because on in- 
qury he was satisfied that it was ne- 


cessary to do so. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £11,708, to complete the sum for 
Poor Law Commission, Scotland. 

Mz. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
know how it was that a lump sum of 
$10,000 was granted in the Estimates 
for medical poor relief’ in Scotland, 
vhile in England and Ireland the 
amount allowed was half the actual ex- 
penditure on that account. In Scotland 
the medical expenditure was upwards of 
£30,000 a year, of which only £10,000 
was supplied by the Treasury; but in 
England and in Ireland the moiety of 
the expenses allowed amounted to no less 
than £150,000. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


The Clerk, at the Table, informed the 
House, That Mr. Speaker was prevented 
byindisposition from resuming the Chair 
this evening. 

Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 

er. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next, 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next, 


CENSUS BILL—[Bux 211.] 
(Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. ) 
SECOND READING. © 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mz. DILLWYN said, he did not 
know that any objection was entertained 
the part of the Nonconformists to a 
real Census of religion being taken ; but 
m 1861 they felt a reasonable objection 
‘othe manner in which a series of ques- 
tions was proposed to be asked in order 
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to get at the religious opinions of the 
people. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would give a distinct 
assurance that there was no intention to 
insert in this Bill any clause which 
might excite apprehension on that sub- 


ect. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he, on the other 
hand, hoped that before the measure 
was passed it would contain provisions 
for obtaining an accurate enumeration 
of the religious opinions of the country. 
It was the practice of almost every civil- 
ized nation in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Spain and Holland, when they 
took the Census of the population not 
to confine their Returns to the number of 
the people, their industrial occupations, 
and the like, but also to collect proper 
statistical information on so very im- 
portant a point as their religious opi- 
nions. Of course, a religious Census 
could not have been taken in Spain, for 
until recently it was penal for anyone to 
profess any other religion than that 
adopted by the State. In Prussia, which 
was famous for its toleration, so par- 
ticular were they to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the subject, that when the 
last Census was taken they went to the 
trouble of separating Christians who 
professed the Greek religion from the 
Roman Catholics— though they num- 
bered only 300 or 400—with whom they 
had, up to that time, been enumerated. 
Again, in Ireland they had complete Re- 
turns of all the religious denominations, 
which were equally concurred in by 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics. That being so, how, he would 
ask, did they stand in England? In Eng- 
land, with the exception of the Returns 
made in 1851, they had no statistical facts 
on the point to which he was referring, 
and the Report of Mr. Horace Mann 
was founded entirely on the accidental 
attendance on a particular Sunday at 
certain churches andchapels. That Re- 
turn members of the Church of England 
had always maintained to be fallacious 
so far as the inferences drawn from it 
were concerned. The chief strength of 
the Church lay in the rural districts, 
while that of the Dissenters lay in the 
manufacturing towns. Now, on a rainy 
Sunday large numbers would be absent 
from the country churches, while that 
accidental circumstance would have 
practically no effect on the attendance 
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at the town chapels. In towns, too, the 
chapels were so close together that it 
was asserted that in more towns than 
one the children had been driven from 
one chapel to another, and counted over 
and over again. [ Cries of Rctoer tl 
He simply said that that had been state 

to be a fact. Now, what the members 
of the Church contended for was that a 
real test should be applied, and that a 
person should be called npon to declare 
to what religion he belonged, as was 
done in other countries. When the 
Census Bill for 1861 was introduced by 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, it 
contained clauses providing that a re- 
ligious Census of England and Scotland 
should be taken as well as of Ireland. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was at 
the time Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, while defending those 
clauses, stated that he felt himself 
obliged to withdraw them; but that he 
hoped the expiration of another 10 years 
would bring those hon. Gentlemen who 
opposed them to reason on the subject. 
Lord Palmerston also ended his re- 
marks on the occasion to which he was 
alluding by saying —‘‘ We have de- 


ferred to their feelings, but we cannot 


assent to their reasons.”’ Now, how- 
ever, that another decennial period had 
elapsed they found themselves almost the 
only nation in Europe which declined to 
have a true religious Census of the peo- 
ple. He was sorry the opposition with 
regard to Scotland had been renewed. 
As to the remonstrances on the subject 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had a short time since stated he 
would lay on the Table, he would only 
observe that he had not seen them, the 
only statements bearing on the question 
which had come to his knowledge being 
those which had been referred to by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), which went in an entirely 
opposite direction. The Statistical So- 
ciety recommended that a religious 
Census of the people should be taken in 
the plainest possible form. The religious 
Returns of Mr. Horace Mann had been 
made the foundation of attacks on the 
Church of England, and it was not 
Churchmen who were afraid of having 
a true Census taken, because, if that 
were done, they would, they believed, 
stand in a very different position before 
the country. 


Ur, Heygate 
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Mr. M. T. BASS said, ho rogrette 
that a subject which was of so much 
general interest could not be properly 
discussed owing to the great accumu. 
tion of business under the consideration 
of the House. As to the taking of a x. 
ligious Census, he must say that the great 
preponderance of opinion appeared himty 
to be in favour of such an enumeration, 
Nor did he think his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) ob. 
jected to a religious Census provided it 
were accurately taken. That being so, 
he would suggest to his hon. Friend how 
much better it would be if he would di. 
rect his acute mind to ascertaining the 
bestmode of making such a Census, rather 
than precluding the country from having 
information which was of great interest, 
There were other points, too, he might 
add, on which the Census, as hitherto 
taken, was supposed to be altogether w.- 
reliable. The occupations of persons, 
for instance, were directed to be taken; 
but there was no distinct enumeration 
of those occupations. As everybody was 
aware, many persons had several oceu- 
pations. A man, for example, might be 
a farmer and a grocer, but it often hap- 
pened that he was set down in the Re. 
turns as a grocer, while as a farmer he 
was left out. But landed proprietors 
were, perhaps, more inaccurately dealt 
with than any other class. The House 
would scarcely believe that the whole 
male landed proprietors of England 
were set down as only 15,000. His con- 
viction was that if that number were 
multiplied by 10 it would fall shortof 
the real number. He found that in the 
large county in which he resided the 
number of landed proprietors was given 
as 294; whereas there was, he believed, 
nearly half that number in his om 
parish. To what false conclusions did 
not such inaccurate statements lead? 
Orators went throughout the country 
proclaiming that the whole of the land 
was in the possession of 15,000 male pr- 
prietors. And it was nota little cunous 
that the female were put down as out- 
numbering the male proprietors. He 
trusted, therefore, the Secretary of State 
would take powers in the Bill to secure 
more accurate information. As regards 
himself, he was a landed proprietor, 
though not a large one. One of his o- 
cupations was that of a brewer; he was 
a large cooper, and had various other 
occupations, but in the Census they wet 
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iJ sunk in his occupation as brewer. He 
yas there a brewer and nothing more. 
fe was persuaded that he should be 
apported by the general feeling of the 
House when he pressed on the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to 
igsert clauses in the Bill for the purpose 
getting accurate information both for 
greligious Census and to ascertain the 
gumber of landed proprietors. 

Mr. said, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire (Mr. Heygate), 
he could state that the Dissenters were 
quite as ready as Churchmen to have a 

ect and true Census of the religious 
inions of the people, and he believed 
the Government had exercised a 
yise discretion in not insisting on that 
node which was evidently in the mind 
ofthe hon. Member. It was impossible 
have a true representation of the re- 
ligious opinions of the people by a house- 
-house inquiry. According to the argu- 
nents used in the course of the discussion 
m the Education Bill, a large number 
ifthe people had no religion at all. 
(‘Oh!”] It had been one of the 
srongest arguments for passing the 
Mducation Bill, that many of the parents 
yere people who would give their chil- 
den no religious education, because 
they had no religion themselves; and 
vhat was wanted was that they should 
be put down in a religious Census as 
members of the Church of England. 
[*No, no!”?] The inmates of gaols 
and poor-houses, though very few of them 
night really be Dissenters or Church of 
England people, yet would all profess to 
be members of the Establishment rather 
than say that they were of no religion at 
al. Were they, then, to have a fraudulent 
Census, or a true representation of the 
“ope of the people? He contended 
at as things now stood in reference to 
the Established Church, which legally 
mbraced the whole population, they 
wught not to attempt to draw any infer- 
«nee from a house-to-house inquiry. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
Wished to know the intentions of the Go- 
Yernment on this subject. It seemed to 
him to be the imperative duty of the Go- 
Yernment to include the religion of the 
untry in the approaching Census, unless 
they had some really good reason for 
mitting it. Ten yearsago the Scottish 
ea objected to an indication of re- 

ous opinions being included in the 

8; but nowtheyhad withdrawn that 
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objection. [Criesof*No!”] Such he 
inferred to be the case from what had 
fallen from the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and the Irish people 
likewise had no objection to the religious 
opinions of their country being included 
in the Census. The Church of England 
people in this country, and the Roman 
Catholics likewise, had no objection, and 
when this was the case there ought to 
be some very strong reason why, if a few 
Nonconformists objected, they should 
overrule the inclinations of all the rest 
of the country. The hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) plainly stated that 
the Nonconformists of England had no 
objection to a religious Census, provided 
it was a true one. Then the whole 
question was at an end, and the Govern- 
ment should so draw the Bill as to make 
it effect what all parties were in favour 
of—namely, the taking of the Census in 
a true and honest manner. When he 
put some Questions to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department the other 
night on this subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman failed to give a clear answer 
to any one of them. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had produced some Papers. 
[Mr. Bruce: They were moved for.” ] 
Why had not the right hon. Gentleman 
produced others? [Mr. Bruce: They 
were not moved for.| Where were they 
and what were they? [Mr. Bruce: 
Move for them.] He thought that 
on this public question of importance, 
when he asked for information, he was 
entitled to something more than the 
evasive answer that he should move for 
Papers. All that the House had got 
was a Paper from that important body 
the Statistical Society, and they strongly 
urged, what 19 out of every 20 of them 
désired, that a religious Census should 
betaken. Let it be taken truly, and let 
the people know what the truth was. 
Mr. BRUCE said, he must protest 
against the statement that he had with- 
held information, and he was ready to 
produce any information which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) chose 
to move for. He had already told the 
right hon. Baronet that the Government 
had not received memorials against a 
religious Census, so far as England was 
concerned, but that 10 years ago objec- 
tions were urged to it, on the ground— 
the validity of which was generally ad- 
mitted—that it was impossible to take a 
religious Census compulsorily, and that 
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if it was permissive it would be ineffec- 
tive. He was bound to say that memo- 
rials had come to the Home Office, espe- 
cially from Scotland, urging the Govern- 
ment to have a religious Census. In 
Scotland there was the same opposition to 
a religious Census 10 years ago that ex- 
istedin England. He, therefore, rejoiced 
to receive memorials from the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
also from the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, insisting upon 
a religious Census; and it was on the 
strength of these memorials that he 
stated that the Government would will- 
ingly accede to the desire of the people 
of England and Scotland. But he had 
since been inundated by memorials from 
the United Presbyterians, and even from 
large numbers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, solemnly protesting against this 
change, and declaring that the repre- 
sentations received from the General 
Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland did not represent 
the general feeling of the people. He 
was bound to act on the same principle 
in England and Scotland, and not to 


enforce a religious Census. With regard 


to a religious Census it was somewhat 
remarkable that each denomination was 
anxious for it if each could have it in its 
‘own way; but thatwasimpossible. On 
the other hand, there was much in what 
had been stated so clearly and honestly 
by the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Miall), that there was every reason to 
believe the Returns, when made, would 
not give a real representation. Re- 
ference had been made to the case of 
Ireland; but Ireland was mainly an 
agricultural population. The large 
towns, in which the obstacles to a reli. 
gious Census were greatest, were few. 
There were but three forms of religion. 
The numbers not included in these were 
extremely small; and there was no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining what was the reli- 
gion of the three great bodies. There 
were not, as in this country, those large 
numbers in the great towns who hardly 
felt or professed any religion, and who 
were left to be reckoned as belonging to 
the State Church. The owner of a house 
had to make a return of the religion of 
the inmates, and when, as frequently 
occurred in populous towns, the number 
of these amounted to 40 it would be seen 
how little reliance could be placed on the 


accuracy of the return in that ~~ 


Mr. Bruce 
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The Nonconformists were ex 
anxious that a religious Census shoulj 
be taken with reference to the church o 
chapel accommodation afforded by par. 
ticular denominations and the attendaneg 
on a particular day ; but there were may 
reasons why such a Census could not be 
relied on as giving a really fair reprogen. 
tation of the state of the religious de. 
nominations. The attendance on the dg 
of enumeration would be far more ful] 
than on other days, owing to the action 
of the ministers, and of the congregations 
themselves acting from honest emulation 
between different denominations, and 
where such organization was exerted 
the advantage would be on the side of 
the Nonconformists. The Government 
would be happy to make a compromise, 
and to adopt both forms of enumeration; 
but he feared, from the inquiries he had 
made, that it would not be accepted ; and 
unless there was a willing co-operation 
in that which could not be made compul- 
sory, the result would not be such as to 
command confidence. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass) 
had asked for a much larger and fuller 
industrial Census; but he did not see 
that this was practicable. There were 
in the proposed Oensus eight different 
heads, and the number of facts returned 
were 130,000,000. Every additional fact 
required to be returned applicable to the 
whole population would be an inerease 
of 21,000,000. That would require spe- 
cial enumerators, and the whole system 
under which the Census was taken must 
be altered. The attempt minutely to 
define employments frequently caused 
misconception and led to erroneous con 
clusions. It had frequently been said, 
and he had recently seen it stated, on 
the supposed authority of the Census, 
by a writer in Révue des deus Monde, 
that the number of landowners in Eng- 
land was only 30,066; but the fact was 
that there was no special heading of 
landowner, and that description was 
only resorted to by those who had no 
other employment. Hence the incom- 
pleteness of the Return. The inaceuracy 
of the number given would be the more 
manifest when it was considered that, 
whereas the total owners of land were 
given at 30,066, the female proprietors 
of land were given at 15,633—of the 
— absurdity of the number of 
emale ee poo ne of land exceeding the 
number of male proprietors. He 
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mely M yo doubt that the number of landowners 
hould fH yas at least 10 times as great as it ap- 
ch or inthe Census. Directions would 
’ Par Hf he given by which he hoped that error 
lance § ;ould in future be prevented. With re- 
many to the Bill itself, it contained exactly 
Ot be Hi the same details as in the Census Bill of 





1360. There was always, of course, an 








8 de.  sdyantage in having a complete Census, 
a othat they might have an account of 
6. the progress made by the country from 
ction J jime to time. It was from no disincli- 
tions Mf nation on the part of the Government 
re that they declined to undertake a reli- 
an 





gious Census ; but because they felt that 
less a general desire for it were ex- 
pressed by the people there would not be 










nent @ that amount of co-operation which was 
sé, @ absolutely necessary to secure any satis- 
100; factory result. When the House went 
had § into Committee it would be open to any 
and hon. Member to vary or extend the sub- 
tion B jets of inquiry; but the Government 





thought that the multiplication of such 
subjects would only tend to diminish the 
accuracy of the Returns. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he wished to 
all the attention of the Secretary of 










80 @ State for the Home Department to the 
or @ 4th clause, requiring the head of a family 
ent @ t make a return of the blind, deaf, and 
ed dumb. He (Mr. Assheton) could see no 





teason why a column should not be de- 
voted to a return of persons who were 
idiots, insane, or of unsound mind. If 
the heads of families felt any objection 
tomaking such returns, the enumerators, 
who had power to correct them, could 
very easily do so, because the presence 
of the persons of whom he wished to 
have a return was generally a matter of 
_ in the districts in which they 
ved. 


Mr. BAINES said, that when the 
Census of 1861 was taken, the whole 
body of the Nonconformists expressed 
their strong disapprobation of the form in 
which it was at first proposed that it 
should be taken—namely, by asking 
every individual what was his “religious 
profession.’’ He believed there was no 
exception to this disapprobation, and 
perhaps the Wesleyan Methodists were 
among the most determined, although 
their own organization and statistics were 
% complete. Many Churchmen, both in 
the House, and out of it, also expressed 
indignation that Government should 
ake such an inquiry. The reasons for 
the objection were briefly these—It was 
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felt that the inquiry into men’s religious 
faith was beyond the province of the 
civil Government. ‘It was also believed 
that in many cases, especially among 
servants, workpeople, and tradespeople, 
the avowal of belonging to a different 
Church from their masters or rich cus- 
tomers might possibly lead to incon- 
venient consequences. But the great 
objection of all was that which had been 
so strongly stated by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall)— 
namely, that there was no probability 
whatever of acorrect result. It wasala- 
mentable fact, brought out in the Report 
which accompanied the Census of Reli- 
gious Worship in 1851, that a very large 
number of the people did not attend any 
place of worship. It was stated that 
something like 5,000,000 of persons in 
England and Wales, who were able to 
attend divine service, were absent on the 
Census Sunday; and a large proportion 
of them were inferred to be “‘habitual 
neglecters” of public worship. Now if 
that were so, what would be the use of 
asking these ‘‘neglecters”’ what was their 
“religious profession ?’? What honest, 
correct, or useful result could be ob- 
tained? He assured the House that the 
Dissenters had no objection whatever to 
a Census of Religious Worship on the 
plan of the only religious Census ever 
made in England—namely, that of 1851. 
In the year 1860, when the Census Bill 
for 1861 was brought forward, he himself 
made this declaration in that House on 
the part of the Nonconformists, and he 
even moved that the Census should be 
taken in that form. But the Chureh 
party on the opposite Benches were as 
strongly hostile to that form of Census 
as they on the Liberal side were hostile 
to demanding from every man his ‘‘reli- 
gious profession.”’ Therefore, the Go- 
vernment determined not to take a reli- 
gious Census in either form. It seemed 
to him that the only fair way to judge 
of the real numbers of a religious body 
was to ascertain the amount of accommo- 
dation which they provided for religious 
worship, and the number of worshippers 
who actually attended. This was done 
in 1851 with the utmost care, and with 
repeated applications during nearly three 
years to obtain a correct result; and this 
furnished the only test and index of thé 
strength of the religious bodies, as such. 
If Gentlemen opposite would consent to 
such a plan being acted upon, he be- 
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lieved the Church of England would 
have a greatadvantage; forhe believed— 
though he could not state the fact with 
certainty—that within the last 20 years 
the number of churches had considerably 
increased, and to a greater extent than 
the places of worship belonging to other 
denominations. Such was his impres- 
sion, and therefore it would place the 
numbers of the Church of England in a 
very good position if they would consent 
to a Census being taken of the places of 
worship, and the number of persons at- 
tending them ; and to this the Dissenters 
would have no objection. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thanked 
the hon. Member for Leeds for having 
placed this question before the House in 
such a candid, truly Christian, and liberal 
spirit—a spirit, which he must add, was 
in strong contrast to the angry declama- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bradford. 
The hon. Member for Leeds was willin 
to have a religious Census ; but he denie 
that it was the duty of the State to enter 
into the field of conscience. He (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) took issue with the hon. 
Gentleman on that point, and called on 
those who agreed with him to justify 
that jealous limitation in one respect of 
the rights of the State in connection 
with their views upon the political 
action of Nonconformists in other re- 
spects. Almost every day the privileges, 
the responsibilities, and the political 
position of various religious communities 
were a matter of serious discussion, as 
was shown by the Irish Church Bill of 
last Session and by one of the two prin- 
cipal Bills of the present one. Almost 
every day different sects employed their 
religious organization as a means of 
their own social and civil advancement. 
He did not blame them for that. It 
would show a limited perception of the 
circumstances of free citizenship if they 
acted otherwise; but they must take 
their responsibilities along with their 
privileges. A sect which considered it 
unlawful to have any connection with 
or cognizance of mundane politics was 
alone justified in refusing to co-operate 
with the State in such a matter as a 
Census, Such a sect was, in its original 
condition, that of the Friends or Quakers; 
but even the Quakers have now seceded 
from their ancient non-political position. 
It was only right that when the different 
sects came to Parliament claiming all the 
rights and privileges of sects they should 
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let it be known what their numbers 
were. The arguments both of the Home 
Secretary and the hon, Member fy 
Bradford went too far, because they 
went against any Census at all. The 
both dwelt upon the invidiousness of 
statistics, and the false position in which 
it would put the master of the house in 
regard to its inmates. But on looki 
at the proposed Census form, he saw one 
heading of ‘‘age.”” Was not this just as 
invidious? Suppose the head of the 
house had to collect the ages of reg 
able maiden ladies; suppose that head 
was herself such a maiden lady. Such 
arguments were not really appeals to 
reason. After all, the Census papers 
were confidential; they were not pub- 
lished to the world. They must depend 
upon the fidelity and secresy of the col- 
lectors, and it was impossible to have 
any statistics without having a great deal 
that was disagreeable in them, for it was 
disagreeable to be brought to book. 
On such grounds, there ought to be 
no income tax, and no licences in lieu 
of the assessed taxes. The Home 
Secretary personally wanted a religious 
Census, and had argued strongly in 
favour of one; but the hon. Member for 
Bradford and those whom he led were 
afraid, and therefore we were not to 
have those valuable statistics which the 
Government desired. The Government 
had gone so far as to offer to take the 
Census both ways—the way of personal 
persuasion and that of attendance at 
worship. The hon. Member for Leeds 
had, with his natural candour, owned 
that he believed that the latter Census 
would prove how much the Church had 
increased upon Dissent. He (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) also believed it; at the same 
time, he felt it right to show how this 
very increase would create a difficulty in 
the collection of the statistics. In many 
churches the Sunday services had outrun 
the old modicum of once or twice per day. 
In the church he himself went to m 
London there were six Sunday services. 
To reckon the attendants at all these 
services as different persons, would be 
to allow too much; while, only to 
count the sittings, and, perhaps, double 
them, would be to allow too little 
Still, with these difficulties, which were 
only matters of detail, he willingly ac 
cepted the offer. They all accepted it. 
[“‘No, no!’”?] ‘Well, then, those who 
objected were afraid; they were afraid 
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of the Consus in one shape, and doubly 
yfaid of in two shapes. They confessed 
heir fear, and the people would take 
yote of their fright, and of the reason 
phy. But if they took the Census in both 
shapes they would get everything that 
yas wanted ; they would have the esti- 
nate of the religion of the people out of 
their own mouths, and also by their 
yorks. ‘The Government would accept 
that, and the great majority of the 
people, if not acted upon by stump 
geeches, would accept it too. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, this was not an 
qdinary question, as the information re- 
quired was taken only once every 10 

. The form and extent of that in- 
fmation ought not to be thrown on the 
Seretary of State to determine, but 
wight to receive full discussion in the 
House. He would like on that account 
move the adjournment of the debate ; 
but as time was valuable he would not 
do so, provided he obtained an assurance 
that on the Motion that the Speaker do 
lave the Chair an opportunity for full 
discussion would be given. He con- 
idered that a religious Census was not 
adesirable thing. 

§m JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
aggest that the number of marriages 
between cousins should form a part of 
the information required. It was be- 
lieved that consanguineous marriages 
vere injurious throughout the whole ve- 
getable and animal kingdoms, and it 
vas desirable to ascertain whether that 
vas not the case with the whole human 
mee. The information in question might 
beobtained in this country by one simple 


8. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
hon, Gentlemen opposite would give 
heir assent to the very reasonable pro- 
sem which had been made by the 
nad of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought the 
Bil should have been brought on ear- 
ler, He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would adhere to the Bill in the 
7 in which it stood. 

. J. G. TALBOT was anxious that 
the subject should be really and tho- 
mughly discussed. There were other 
pints besides the religious Census that 
required to be considered. He should 
like to have an assurance that an oppor- 
tunity for doing so would be afforded 
m the Motion for going into Committee. 
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If it was possible to take a religious 
Census in Ireland he did not see why it 
could not be done in England. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that Church- 
men themselves were very much divided, 
and that if there were a religious Census 
the numbers of High Churchmen, Broad 
Churchmen, and Low Churchmen ought 
to be ascertained. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he was favourable 
to the proposal made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the objec- 
tions to a religious Census prevailed 
chiefly in large towns. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
of opinion that the chief importance of 
religious statistics was to discover how 
many practical heathens there were in 
the country. He objected to political 
capital being sought to be made out of 
the members of the several religious 
bodies. 

Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, he looked 
upon such statistics as being most valu- 
able. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he did not 
see how a religious Census could be pro- 
perly taken by going from house to 
house. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he saw no 
difficulty whatever in taking a correct 
religious Census. He trusted the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would take into consideration the five 
recommendations made by the Statistical 
Society. 

Mr. ArpErMAN LUSK said, he would 
beg hon. Members to allow the Bill to 
be read a second time, as there had been 
quite enough talk about it. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Second Reading. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 25th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bruis—First Reading— 
Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, cc.* 
(243), 

Second Reading — (£1,800,000) Exchequer 
Bonds*; Elementary Education (235); An- 
nuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh and Mont- 
rose, &c.) Act (1860) Amendment * (231). 
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Committee — Exchequer Bonds (£1,800,000) *, 
negatived. 

Committee — Report — Sugar Duties (Isle of 
Man) * (209) ; Stamp Duty on Leases * (148) ; 
Paupers Conveyance (Expenses) * (208). 

Report—Life Assurance Companies * (239). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2)* (188); Gas and Water Fa- 
cilities * (222); Judicial Committee * (224) ; 
Medical Officers Superannuation * (225), and 
passed, 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: Seeing my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
his place, I take the liberty of putting 
to him, though I have been unable to 
give Notice, a Question which seems to 
me all-important in the present state of 
affairs on the Continent. It was stated 
this morning in one of our most influen- 
tial public journals that a Treaty has 
been proposed between the two belli- 
gerent Powers, of a nature which must 
be of the deepest possible interest to this 
country and to Europe atlarge. I there- 
fore feel fully justified in the course I 
have taken, and I think it would be sa- 
tisfactory to the country at large to know 
whether it is the fact or not? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My noble Friend 
has only been able to give me Notice of 
his Question since he entered the House; 
but I am bound to say that even if he 
had given me a rather longer Notice my 
duty would have prevented me from 
giving at the present time more than a 
very short answer. I am not informed 
whence came the document which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times this morning; but I 
am not surprised that my noble Friend 
(Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) should 
regard it as a very important document. 
I can only state the conviction of Her 
Majesty’s Government that, after the 
announcement of the alleged existence 
of such a draft of a Treaty proposed be- 
tween France and Prussia, the Govern- 
ments of both those countries will be 
induced immediately and spontaneously 
to explain to Europe all that concerns 
this matter. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 
Commons amendment to Lords amend- 
ments and Commons reasons for dis- 
agreeing to one of the amendments 
made by the Lords to the amendments 
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made by the Commons to the amend. 
ments made by the Lords considers 
(according to order). 


Kart GRANVILLE asked their Lord. 
ships to agree to the Amendments made 
by the Commons in the Amendments of 
the Lords. The Commons had agreed 
to the omission of the words empower. 
ing the Court to consider “ special 
causes”? why an ejectment for the non. 
payment of rent should be deemed a dis. 
turbance entitled to compensation, with 
this reservation, that the Court might, 
in the case of holdings valued under 
£15, inquire whether the rent had been 
exorbitant. This question had gone to 
and fro from one House to the other, 
and on a former occasion he made an 
offer which did not meet with a suff- 
ciently encouraging reception to induce 
him to press it to a Division. He hoped, 
however, their Lordships would agree 
to the clause in its present form. He 
had also to ask them not to insist, in the 
clause requiring the Court to state the 
‘particulars and character’”’ of the te- 
nant’s loss, for which compensation was 
awarded, on the words ‘“‘ particulars 
and”? which the Commons had struck 
out. - He moved that the Commons 
Amendments be agreed to. 

Tue DuKe or RICHMOND said, he 
was prepared to assent to the Amend 
ments made; but asked that the matter 
might be postponed for a short time, in 
order that it might be considered whe- 
ther the exact words now before the 
House would meet the object in view, 
or whether a verbal Amendment might 
not be necessary. 


Question postponed. 
Afterwards— 
Debate resumed. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
have preferred the word “value ”’ as it 
stood in the Commons’ Amendment; but, 
as the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) preferred the word ‘ rent,” he 
did not think that when a settlement 
had been so nearly arrived at it would 
be right to insist upon so small a point. 
He would, therefore, not oppose the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Duke, 
and the Commons’ Amendment would, 
therefore, run as follows :— 

“ Or if, in case of any such tenancy of a holding 
held at an annual rent not exceeding £15, the 
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Court sliall certify that the non-payment of rent 
causing the eviction has arisen from the rent 
jeing an exorbitant rent.” 


Other Amendments agreed to. 


Their Lordships’ Amendmenttin Clause 
D to which the Commons disagree in- 
ited on; and a Committee appointed 
to prepare reasons to be offered to the 
(Commons for the Lords insisting on the 
sid Amendment. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 285.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tart DE GREY anp RIPON: My 
lords, it is a satisfaction to me, and 
adreumstance which will very much 
shorten the observations it is my duty to 
make, that in moving the second read- 
ing of a Bill, the object of which is to 
atablish a system of national education 
throughout England and Wales, I need 
not, in the present political and social 
position of the country, detain your 
lordships by any arguments as to the 
importance of the spread of education, 
ras to the advantage to be derived not 
nerely by those immediately affected, 
but by every class in the community 
fom the establishment, as speedily as 
possible, of a system by which the means 
of elementary education may reach every 
home, and be brought within the reach 
ofevery child in the country. I pass at 
mee, therefore, to the consideration of 
the present condition of elementary edu- 
cation ; and, in order that I may properly 
place my statement before your Lord- 
ships, I must refer to the history of the 
question, so as to indicate what has 
been done within the last 30 years by 
the existing system. In 1834 a system 
ofaid to education on a very small scale 
was instituted, and was placed under 
the management of the Treasury; but 
twas not till 1839 that the system now 
it operation can be said to have been 
began, for it was in that year that the 
tharge of the question was transferred 
tothe Committee of Privy Council. Ad- 
iressing your Lordships last year on this 
subject, I felt it to be my duty, as well as 
my mvs to acknowledge the great 
work which has been accomplished dur- 
the last 30 years by that system ; 
I will now, in a few words, con- 


ing 
and 
fining myself, as this Bill is confined, 
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to England and Wales, recapitulate 
those results. Between 1839 and 1869 
no less a sum than £24,082,274 has 
been expended in the promotion of 
elementary education from all sources. 
Of this amount, £15,119,361 has been 
raised by voluntary contributions, school- 
pence, and other private sources, inde- 
pendent of Government aid, while 
£8,962,913 has been contributed by the 
Government. These figures show a very 
important element in the present state 
of the question—namely, the very large 
amount of the aid contributed to public 
education, derived from sources alto- 
gether independent of the contributions 
of the State. In order to give a fair 
explanation of the present state of things, 
it is desirable that I should enter into 
some detail with regard to the expendi- 
ture of 1869. That expenditure has 
hitherto been divided into two classes— 
namely, the one for the erection of new 
schools, and the other for the mainte- 
nance of schools already existing. Now, 
in 1869, excluding training schools, the 
former head of expenditure amounted 
to £168,716, of which £32,152 was con- 
tributed by the State, while no less than 
£136,564 was raised by voluntary con- 
tributions. The new schools thus created 
during 1869 provided accommodation for 
28,548 children. With respect to train- 
ing schools, the largest share of the ex- 
penditure of which falls upon the State, 
the Parliamentary Grants amounted 
to £59,000, while the voluntary con- 
tributions were £27,749. The students 
resident in these schools numbered 
2,097. With regard to the maintenance 
of existing schools, the Parliamentary 
Grants for 1869 were £542,899, and 
the contributions from other sources 
amounted to £924,730. Of the latter 
sum, £44,484 consisted of endowments, 
£397,035 of voluntary contributions, 
technically so called, £455,817 of school- 
pence, and £27,394 came from other 
sources. These other sources should be 
added to the voluntary contributions, 
which would raise the latter to a sum 
exceeding £400,000, for most of them 
are sums provided by the managers or 
landowner to make up deficiencies. From 
all sources, therefore, £1,723,094 was 
rajsed in 1869, of which the public purse 
contributed £634,051. The accommoda- 
tion afforded by this expenditure pro- 
vided for 1,765,944 children in inspected 
and assisted schools. Over and above 
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that, though not, except as far as it was 
due to previous grants, on account of 
this expenditure, there was accommoda- 
tion for 58,862 children in schools sim- 
ply inspected—that is to say, schools 
which are inspected from time to time, 
but which receive no grant, inasmuch as 
they do not comply with the conditions. 
Now, the average attendance of day 
scholars in assisted schools was 1,062,999, 
in night sehools 64,210, and in sim- 
ply inspected schools 16,681. With 
regard to the results of the examina- 
tions in these schools, it is as follows :— 
245,300 children under six years of age 
passed in the day schools solely on the 
ground of attendance—no other test 
being required of children of that age; 
785,385 children over six years of age 
passed by ordinary attendance; and 
57,757 by 100 or more attendances under 
the half-time Acts: the attendance at 
the evening schools was 78,189. The 
result is, that out of 696,440 who were 
examined, there passed in reading 89°97 
per cent, in writing 88°24 per cent, and 
in arithmetic 77:24 per cent. In the 
night schools a greater proportion passed 
in reading and arithmetic, but a some- 
what smaller one in writing. With re- 
spect to the teaching staff, there were 
12,027 certificated teachers, 1,236 as- 
sistant teachers, and 12,842 pupil teach- 
ers. I avail myself of this opportunity 
of stating that the state of things with 
regard to the pupil teachers and the num- 
bers in the training Colleges is now more 
satisfactory than was the case a few 
years ago. What I have at present 
stated relates only to the quantity of 
education; but, of course, we must also 
look to the quality ; and of this, even as 
regards the schools under Government 
inspection, I regret that I cannot speak 
with equal satisfaction. Since the Revised 
Code has been in operation, and a test of 
the quality of education has thus been 
afforded, there has been a great tempta- 
tion to throw children who ought to be 
examined in the higher standards into 
standards not proportioned to their age, 
and those who have passed the standards 
suitable to their age have not been what 
their ages required. During the past 
year 266,309 scholars above the age of 
10 were examined, who ought to have 
passed in Standards 5 and 6; whereas 
only 80,411 so passed, the others passing 
in lower standards. I believe the main 
cause to which this unfortunate circum- 
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stance is to be attributed—to which my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) and myself 
have thought it our duty to call attention 
in the Report we have this year submitted 
to Her Majesty—is the very short time 
during which children remain at school, 
and the consequently very limited pro. 
gress which it is possible for them to 
make. Now, it is necessary to compare 
this state of things with the require. 
ments of the country, and to ascertain 
whether, after the great efforts that have 
been made for so many years past, we 
have made progress in education that can 
be considered satisfactory; and for that 
purpose we must inquire into the number 
of children of such an age that they ought 
to be at school, the school accommoda- 
tion afforded them, and the quality of 
the education given. It has been the prac. 
tice of late years to take the number of 
children between 3 and 12 years of 
age, and, acting on this principle, I find 
that the number of children of the work- 
ing class in England and Wales—and 
this Bill deals with that class only—of 
that age is 3,936,513, and that the ac- 
commodation in inspected schools is for 
1,824,306 children, showing a deficiency 
of 2,112,207. I have not, however, the 
least wish to overstate the case, which, I 
believe, is quite strong enough when 
stated in the most moderate manner. 
Now, the National Society claims to pro- 
vide accommodation for 600,000 chil- 
dren in non-inspected schools. Of the 
value of the education given in such 
schools I shall have a word to say pre- 
sently; but even assuming, which I do 
not admit, that the whole of them could 
be reckoned as satisfactory, there would 
still be a deficiency in the accommoda- 
tion of 1,500,000. That is the most un- 
favourable mode of examining the mat- 
ter; if, instead of it, we take the number 
of children of the working class between 
the age of 5 and 13—the age with 
which this Bill deals—the number is 
3,374,100. The accommodation in the 
inspected schools being 1,824,306, the 
deficiency would be 1,549,794 ; or again, 
allowing the 600,000 claimed by the 
National Society, the deficiencyis 949,794. 
I have put the case as fairly as I could 
against my own view, for I know the 
disputes which have been raised as to 
figures. If we turn to the state of edu- 
cation in our large towns the results are 
still less satisfactory. Much controversy 
was raised a few years ago by a state- 
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ment made in ‘another place” on this 
subject by my right hon. Friend the pre- 
gent Home Secretary; but happilyneither 
his calculation nor that of his opponents 
need now be appealed to, for on an Ad- 
dress by the House of Commons two very 
able men—Messrs. Fitch and Fearon— 
yere appointed to inquire into the state 
of education at Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and on their 
Report, which lies on your Lordships’ 
Table, I will base my argument. They 
tll us that in Birmingham there are 
64,787 children between 5 and 13 

of age, and that the accommoda- 
ti provided by schools of every de- 
gription is only for 30,169. In Leeds 
there is accommodation for only 24,295 
children out of 45,444; in Manchester 
for only 36,612 out of 66,591; and in 
liverpool for 46,739 out of 91,375. I 
should almost be content to rest my case 
for this Bill on these figures alone ; but 
quality as well as quantity has to be 
considered—for there is no good in bad 
education—and I do not think it is un- 
fair to say that the uninspected schools 
are not equal, and are certainly not 
superior, to the simply inspected schools, 
which do not earn the Government Grant. 
Whoever has read the Reports of the 
Inspectors with reference to the unin- 
spected schools cannot have failed to ob- 
serve that they are uniformly represented 
in character distinctly and broadly as 
inferior to the inspected and assisted 
schools. I admit, indeed, that there are 
schools not under Government inspec- 
tin which are as good as any that are 
+ preing but they are few in number, 
and the mass of uninspected schools 
cannot be fairly estimated as equal to 
simply inspected schools. The Reports 
of Messrs. Fitch and Fearon give indis- 
putable evidence that they are distinctly 
inferior ; that many of them are abso- 
lutely worthless ; and that, in anynational 
system, it is impossible to take account 
of them. In spite, then, of the noble 
voluntary efforts of the last 30 years— 
efforts which anyone who has held the 
office which I have the honour to fill 
must acknowledge with the greatest 
gratitude—there is a deficiency in the 
school accommodation, I believe, of 
1,500,000, and certainly of 1,000,000, 
amounting in the large towns to this-— 
that accommodation is only provided for 
50'per cent of the children who require 
it, I need say no more in proof of the 
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necessity of bringing the means of 
elementary education within the reach of 
these 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 children who, 
to the great social and political danger 
of the country, are at present unprovided 
with them. I have had in some re- 
spects to bring an accusation against the 
existing system ; but, at the same time, I 
am bound to say that, if I mistake not, 
it has far exceeded the expectations of 
those eminent men by whom it was 
founded, such as Lord Lansdowne, and 
my noble Friend (Earl Russell), whose 
names will always be held in grateful 
recollection as the founders of a system 
that has effected so much good. But its 
authors never imagined that it could be 
a substitute for a complete system of na- 
tional education. It was founded on the 
principle of aiding those only who aided 
themselves. Where zealous, self-deny- 
ing men, for the sake of their country- 
men and of great public interests, would 
come forward with their money, there it 
aided ; but poor districts, whether in 
town or country, which were unable to 
do anything, it left alone, and it is not 
wonderful, therefore, that a very large 
amount of ground is still uncovered. Our 
present duty, I think it will not be dis- 
puted, is to provide a system co-extensive 
with the nation, which shall penetrate 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
as quickly as possible bring within the 
reach of every child in England and 
Wales the means of learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—for that will for 
many years be the limit of the results of 
this measure. In accomplishing that 
object it would be the height of folly, as 
well as of injustice, to cast aside all that 
has been done during the last 30 years, 
and wantonly to reject the £15,000,000 
which, including the pence of the chil- 
dren and other items, has been volun- 
tarily raised during that period. It 
should be our object to maintain and 
foster the existing system, and to reject 
no agency which, at the present time, 
affords or may afford the means of a 
sound and efficient education—while tak- 
ing measures to supplement it where it 
is defective and so extend elementary 
education throughout the whole country. 
It is upon this principle that the Bill is 
founded. We desire to maintain what 
exists ; but we feel that the time has 
come when we cannot wait for the slow 
progress of that system which, by the 
admission of its most extreme advocates, 
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would not supply the whole country for 
generations of children to come. The 
first result of the Bill will be the insti- 
tuting measures for an inquiry through- 
out the country as to the existing means 
of education. The country will be di- 
vided into districts, and in each district 
there will be power to inquire into exist- 
ing agencies and to order local inquiries. 
In collecting these Returns and in making 
these inquiries, the Education Depart- 
ment will be bound to take into account 
schools of whatever description which 
are intended for children of the working 
class. We assume nothing as to the 
value of the uninspected schools, but 
simply seek power to examine their con- 
dition and have them fairly reported on 
—the object being to obtain a fair report 
of the education afforded throughout the 
country, and whether it meets the require- 
ments of thecountry. The Bill proposes 
to maintain all existing schools at present 
in receipt of Government aid on their 
present footing. We desire that they 
should continue and extend, and need- 
lessly to destroy one of them would be 
to inflict a great mischief. Your Lord- 
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ships, however, must understand that we 


raise the condition and status of these 
schools, because for the future they will 
form part of a truly national system, 
and they must, therefore, fulfil the du- 
ties of national institutions. Almost 
without exception they have been estab- 
lished by religious denominations. Now, 
we do not ask them to give up their con- 
nection with those bodies, nor do we 
forbid them to teach, in the most unre- 
stricted manner, the doctrines and faith 
of those denominations. All we desire 
is that, when they become national 
schools, we should take care, by the ex- 
tension of the system of a Conscience 
Clause, that they are open to children of 
all denominations ; so that where they 
stand alone, as in many cases they un- 
doubtedly will, we shall guarantee ad- 
mission to all children within the district. 
For that purpose we propose what is 
called a Time Table Conscience Clause. I 
reserve the details for Committee ; but 
it is essential that schools admitted into 
a national system should be open, as re- 
gards secular education, under fair and 
reasonable guarantees for just liberty of 
teaching, to all the children of the lo- 
cality. We require that those schools 
should admit our Inspectors, not upon 
terms to be determined by themselves, 
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but upon such terms as, in the publie 
interest, we may consider fitting; 
following the principle laid down by the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of May). 
borough), we do not propose to inquire 
into more than the secular education 
given in those schools. Where the exist. 
ing schools in any school district afford 
such an education as suffices for the rz. 
quirements of the population—in the 
words of the Bill, where the education 
is ‘‘ sufficient, efficient, and suitable” — 
we propose to take no further steps, 
Every school district so supplied will re- 
main precisely as it now is, except that 
under certain circumstances the existing 
schools will receive a larger grant of 
public money. The Bill, too, will not 
shut out any further voluntary efforts, for 
it distinctly contemplates the establish. 
ment of new voluntary and State-aided 
schools. There may be occasions when 
the Committee of Council may consider 
it desirable to withhold their sanction 
from such schools when they would not 
afford accommodation to a sufficient 
number of children to justify the expen- 
diture of public money in respect of 
them ; but the Department will be bound 
to lay before Parliament a statement of 
their reasons for this refusal. In con- 
sidering the educational wants of a school 
district, however, we distinctly contem- 
plate the taking into account not merely 
of existing schools but of those which 
are about to be supplied bond fide for the 
benefit of the district. On this point 
your Lordships will read Clause 8 in 
connection with Clause 10, and you will 
see that the friends of voluntary educa- 
tion in each district will have an oppor- 
tunity of supplying within a reasonable 
time, if they can, the deficient education. 
A period of six months is allowed with 
that view after notice given; but this 
limit of six months is not the only pos- 
sible time during which the deficiency 
may be supplied, for I reckon that from 
the passing of the Bill to the period 
when the six months will ordinarily 
expire an average period of at least 
18 months—and very likely two years— 
will elapse before the door will be closed 
against voluntary exertion. I think that 
is a fair and ample warning to the friends 
of voluntary education ; and, considering 
the demands of the children for educa- 
tion, a fair and ample opportunity of 
supplying it is thus afforded. 
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_ [ now pass to the part of the Bill 
dealing with the establishment of school 
Boards. There are two modes in which 
sch Boards may be established—volun- 
tarily, without the interference of the 
(ommittee of Council ; and compulsorily, 
by the order of that Department. No 
gh school Boards can be established 
here the education is sufficient, or 
here, within the period I have men- 
tioned, it shall be rendered sufficient ; 
gnd in estimating that sufficiency we are 
hound to consider all schools of every 
description which now exist. But where, 
at the expiration of this period, a suffi- 
cient education is not provided, the Edu- 
gation Department will be empowered to 

uire the formation of a school Board, 
the district within which it is to act 
bing, in a borough, the limits of a 
borough, and elsewhere the parish. 
There was a feeling in favour of the 
Poor Law Union; but, after considera- 
tion, we came to the conclusion that the 
nost efficient and thé fairest limit which 
could be taken would be that of the 

ish. The election of the school 
Boa d will be left to the ratepayers. 
Many persons have thought it would be 
desirable that the Government should 
not leave this appointment to the rate- 
payers, but should take power them- 
selyes to appoint certain members, in 
order the better to insure that the Board 
shall not be influenced by mere local 
pecuniary considerations, but shall look 
tothe general interests of education in 
the locality. We think it better, how- 
ever, to rely upon the test of inspection 
and the stringent powers this Bill gives 
for dealing with the school Boards. We 
fool that if the Government take any 
share in the appointment of members of 
these Boards we shall diminish our 
power of dealing with them in cases 
where they do not do their duty, and it 
isfar better to rely upon the results of 
inspection than upon any control to be 
exercised by the nominees of a Govern- 
ment Department. As to the character 
of the schools to be established by these 
leal Boards, your Lordships are doubt- 
less aware that upon this point the Bill 
differs in an important respect from the 
state in which it was first framed by my 
tight hon. Friend (Mr. Forster), accepted 
by the Government, and introduced into 
the other House of Parliament. I 
allude to the portion of the Bill which 
deals with what, in the phraseology of 
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the day, is called ‘the religious ques- 
tion.” It originally proposed to deal 
with the local Boards precisely as the 
Government dealt with any other body 
of men placed in the position of the 
managers of schools. To that proposal 
serious objections were urged. It was 
contended that the liberty which we 
proposed to give to those local Boards 
would have led to a degree of contro- 
versy in the several localities on the 
religious question which would have 
been productive of very great evil. The 
very fact that this objection was urged 
with great force and honesty by various 
religious bodies showed that there was 
real danger in that direction, and that 
if we persevered in our proposal it 
would be likely to give rise to need- 
less, mischievous, and injurious dis- 
putes, and we therefore deemed it to be 
our duty to reconsider the matter, and 
certain modifications were introduced 
into the provisions of the Bill. The 
change made was, that whereas, under 
the Bill in its original shape, the mana- 
gers of schools would be enabled to re- 
gulate the religious instruction which 
should be given in them, we have now 
provided that no religious catechism or 
distinctive formularies shall be taught in 
any rate-supported schools. ‘There were 
two other propositions of a different cha- 
racter, which, in dealing with this point, 
were strongly urged on the attention of 
the Government. The one was, that we 
should not require anything in respect 
of religious matters to be taught which 
was either in favour of or opposed to the 
doctrines of any religious denomination. 
Now, I would speak with the utmost 
respect of a proposition which was sup- 
ported by such respectable advocacy ; 
but, for my part, I should not place the 
slightest faith in any religious system 
which consisted in eliminating all distine- 
tive religious doctrine, and then suppos- 
ing that something of the form and sub- 
stance of religion would remain behind. 
The Government, therefore, laid that pro- 
position aside. But they were met by 
another of a simpler and more logical 
character. It was proposed that they 
should do away with religious teach- 
ing altogether, and have nothing taught 
in those schools except that which now- 
a-days comes under the denomination of 
secular instruction. Well, the present 
Government, like that of which the noble 
Duke opposite was a member, were per- 
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fectly ready to make —— to secular 
schools on the same footing as other 
schools; but we would not consent 
that in all schools established under 
school Boards religious teaching should 
be distinctly and by Act of Parliament 
proscribed. In this I am confident that 
we acted in accordance with the general 
opinion of the country. We accepted, 
however, as a mode of avoiding the dif- 
ficulty, the proposal that the catechism 
and distinctive formularies should be ex- 
cluded from the instruction given. This 
rendered another alteration in the Bill ne- 
cessary. In the Bill as it was originally 
framed there was a provision that the 
school Boards might grant aid to exist- 
ing denominational schools in their re- 
spective districts, provided that if they 
granted aid to any it must be given fully 
and fairly to the schools of denomi- 
nations. There was, however, danger 
that in pursuing this course we should 
have promoted those controversies upon 
religious matters to which I have already 
referred, and we have, therefore, de- 
prived the school Boards of the power of 
aiding denominational schools. But in 
doing that we felt that we should be de- 
priving those schools of a great assist- 
ance to which they were entitled, and 
placing them at a great disadvantage as 
compared with the rate-supported schools. 
Consequently we proposed, in lieu of the 
provision which I have just mentioned, 
that an increase of the annual grant 
should be given to all schools alike, not 
exceeding 50 per cent on the grants now 
made, which will not merely afford 
greater aid to the various schools, but 
will secure for the public increased effi- 
ciency in the education of the children. 
Such is the nature of the arrangement 
into which we have entered with respect 
to this part of the question; and although 
I frankly admit that I still retain a 
lingering fondness for the proposal in 
the Bill as it was first introduced, yet I 
heartily accept the compromise which 
has been made, and venture, with the 
utmost sincerity, to recommendit strongly 
to your Lordships’ consideration. 

I, in the next place, come to the pro- 
visions which the Bill contains for com- 
pelling the school Boards to perform 
their duty; and if we did not take some 
power to enforce that performance we 
should, I think, have advanced but a 
small distance towards establishing a 
complete system of national education. 
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The Bill pores to confer on the Ray. 
cational Department two very extensiy, 
powers. It, in the first place, gives thy 
power of dissolving these school Boards 
if they neglect to do their duty, and x». 
quiring new Boards to be elected, 
moreover, any district should neglect ty 
appoint a school Board, the Bill enable 
the Education Department to step in 
and remedy that neglect by appointing, 
school Board themselves which shoulj 
have the same powers of levying rates, 
Without such provisions the Bill woul 
be useless, and would not effect the ob. 
ject which we have in view, which is tp 
establish throughout the length and 
breadth of the land full and complete 
provision for the education of children, 
Then there are clauses in the Bill 
with respect to providing the nece 
school accommodation; but there re. 
mains the question of filling the schools 
when provided—or, in other words, of 
compelling the attendance of children, 
This question is one of no small difficulty, 
In this Bill we propose to deal with that 
question in a manner which is undoubt- 
edly tentative. I admit, with regard to 
children engaged in certain trades and 
employments, there are indirect methods 
of compulsion already in existence, and 
the principles of these Acts might be 
extended. No doubt any mode of indi- 
rect direct compulsion would give rise to 
a great deal of opposition, because your 
Lordships must remember it would deal 
only with children who are in employ- 
ment; and any such proposition would 
have a distinct tendency to diminish the 
number of children employed by pushing 
them out of the employed into the unem- 
ployed class. This circumstance shows 
that we cannot attain completeness in our 
educational system by any scheme of in- 
direct compulsion; consequently it is 
provided by the Bill that the school 
Boards shall have the power to make by- 
laws, directly compelling attendance of 
children at the schools. Unless you do 
that, the school Boards may say to the 
Education Department—“‘ You insist on 
our providing accommodation for a large 
number of children who, after all, wil 
not come to the schools.’ If, therefore, 
you refuse to allow them to take measures 
to secure the education of the children, 
it seems to moe that they will have 4 
right to say to the Department—“ You 
are acting unjustly, inasmuch as you 
force us to incur a large expenditure 
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ich you do not give us the means of 
=? practically useful.” 

M Fords, I think I have now enume- 
de § the principal provisions of the Bill ; 
but if, inthe course of the debate, your 
lordships should desire to have a further 
explanation, I shall be most happy to give 
i Ido not for a moment profess that 
the Bill is based on a cut-and-dried lo- 
gical theory for establishing a national 

m of education in this country. We 
red have been extremely foolish if, for 
the sake of a logical system, however 

ect it might be, we had cast aside 
and rejected all that has been done dur- 
ing the last 30 years—the vast efforts 
hich have been made, and the immense 
sms which have been raised in many 
districts throughout the country, and by 
means of which we already have, to some 
extent, an effective system in operation. 
We present the Bill to you in the earnest 
enviction that, if your Lordships pass it 
substantially as it stands, it will provide 
a truly national system of education. 
That system will be consistent with the 
history of education in this country, and 
with the past practice of England in re- 
it. It will preserve what is good 
isting system, which will be 
supplemented by the new provisions of 
the Bill, so as to bring within the reach 
ofevery child the means of elementary 
education. The Bill has been framed 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) 
ad myself in accordance with the opi- 
tions entertained by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vermment ;—and as I have mentioned 
Mr. Forster’s name, I trust your Lord- 
ships will permit me to say that those 
vho have at heart the interests of edu- 
ation owe a large debt of gratitude to 
nyright hon. Friend. Indeed, my right 
hon. Friond has in the framing of this 
measure, and inits conduct through the 
ther House of Parliament, displayed an 
mount of zeal and ability, of tact and 
wneiliation, which israrely met with. I 
im happy also to believe that it will be 
his good fortune to connect, and worthily 
mnect, his name with the greatest and 
most important measure of national edu- 
ation which has ever been passed in this 
‘untry, and which I feel assured will 
wnfer the blessings of education on every 
dhild in the kingdom. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
~The Lord President.) 
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Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I do not propose, in the few 
remarks which I shall have to address 
to your Lordships, to follow my noble 
Friend the Lord President through those 
long and elaborate statistics which he 
cited, in order to show the amount of 
educational destitution in this country. 
I think, indeed, it will be universally 
admitted that there is a vast amount of 
educational deficiency in this country, 
and that although vast efforts have been 
made, and continue to be made, by volun- 
tary associations and religious bodies to 
meet educational deficiencies, yet those 
efforts failed to reach a large number of 
our youthful population, whose educa- 
tional requirements must therefore be 
provided for by Parliamentary enactment. 
It is a subject of congratulation for your 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in propounding this measure, have 
taken a course in very marked contrast 
to that adopted by them last year, under 
similar circumstances, in connection with 
education in Scotland. I think your 
Lordships have reason to congratulate 
yourselves on having taken the course 
you did in reference to that measure, and 
thus gave to the Government time for re- 
flection, and that that measure, which was 
so contrary to all sound principle, was 
arrested before it became the law of the 
land; and that in the subsequent Recess 
Her Majesty’s Government had an op- 
portunity, of which I confess they availed 
themselves on the whole in a very satis- 
factory manner, of reconsidering this 
question, and of introducing a measure 
more in accordance with the principles 
of sound political economy. ‘The great 
difference between the present measure 
and that introduced last year with regard 
to-elementary education in Scotland ap- 
peared from my noble Friend’s speech, 
when he said that it would not disregard 
the great voluntary efforts which have 
been made in this country for the spread 
of education. It is impossible to peruse 
the Reports which have been issued 
from the Educational Department and 
not be aware of the vast strides which 
have been made, and are still being 
made, by various denominations for the 
education of the children of this country. 
I, therefore, rejoice to find that this 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
bears full testimony to this great fact, 
and that it is based upon the principle 
which only can be recognized as the safe 
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principle — namely, that of utilizing 
those schools, and I trust the Govern- 
ment also desire to encourage them in 
every possible way. The Bill may be 
divided into three essential points. The 
first of these is the maintenance of ex- 
isting schools; the next, the establish- 
ment and universal application of a 
Conscience Clause; and the third, the 
establishment of rate-aided schools. 
With reference to these three points, I 
will address a few observations to your 
Lordships. The first point that strikes 
an observer is, what is the Government 
about to do to effect the provision of 
adequate schools; and I am very glad 
to hear from my noble Friend that he 
does not intend, in an unreasonable man- 
ner, to hurry on the process of providing 
these schools. The explanation given 
by my noble Friend will bear out the 
position that a sufficient time will be 
afforded for voluntary schools to place 
themselves under those conditions which 
are required by the Government before 
they are regarded as public elementary 
schools. The time originally proposed 
by the Bill was one year; that has 
since been limited to six months; and 
I trust the explanation of my noble 
Friend upon that point will prove satis- 
factory, for, as I understood him, he 
says it will practically be 18 months be- 
fore a school would be declared to have 
forfeited its right to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Educational Depart- 
ment and come within the Government 
scheme; and my noble Friend tells us 
that ample provision is made in the Bill 
for accepting new schools. Perhaps I 
have not made myself sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Bill, but I have cer- 
tainly not found the provision to which 
he alludes. The statistics in the Go- 
vernment Reports relate only to schools 
aided by the Government; but your 
Lordships will remember that there are 
a very large number of schools not in 
receipt of Government Grants maintained 
by the National Society under the Church 
of England, the British and Foreign 
Schools Society, and the Dissenting 
Bodies. If sufficient facilities are given 
to these schools to become part and par- 
cel of that national system which the 
Bill intends to produce, one great point 
in a national system would be attained 
—the voluntary system of the country 
will be still further utilized; and thus 
the necessity will be obviated of imposing 
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additional taxes on an already over-by. 
dened community. As regards the (op. 
science Olause, the noble Karl did notaf. 
ford us any explanation in the course of 
his eloquent and lucid speech as to why thy 
Conscience Clause originally contained 
in the Bill had been departed from. My 
Lords, the religious difficulty has be 
enormously exaggerated. The religion 
of Christianity has been presented to wy 
as a thing to be avoided—as if the sub. 
ject of religion was of so fearful a cha. 
racter that it should be passed by by 
every means. We might apply to the 
divisions which have occurred upon this 
subject the lines of the poet— 
“ Feenum habet in cornu, longé fuge,” 

I, for one, am far from desiring to vio. 
late the rights of conscience, and I be. 
lieve that is the spirit which has wi- 
formly animated the Educational Depart. 
ment. But while I admit the objections 
to the Conscience Clause have bem 
greatly exaggerated, and that the Ohumh 
would have done well had she recog. 
nized the necessity of a Conscience Clause 
long ago, I am compelled to say the Go. 
vernment, in its desire to meet some of 
the objections urged in “ another place,” 
have gone to the other extreme, and hae 
really placed this question of religion in 
an almost invidious position. The Bill, 
as it was introduced, would have con- 
ciliated the most scrupulous conscience. 
It provided that if a parent objected in 
writing to his child attending any rel: 
gious instruction, that child should be 
withdrawn from that particular lesson 
without sacrificing any of the privileges 
belonging to the school enjoyed by the 
other pupils. And what more was needed? 
But now we have a Time Table Cor 
science Clause regulating the times a 
which religious instruction shall or shal 
not be given, and in order to guard in 
the most scrupulous and exaggerated 
manner the rights of tender consciences, 
we are to have the religious teaching 
relegated to the beginning or to the end, 
or to both, of the hours of school teach 
ing. This, I think, will be found to work 
in a most inconvenient manner, éspe 
cially in the case of small village school 
where the clergyman’s time is limited. 
I allude to schools mainly supported by 
one or two influential persons in 
parish, who would be ready to do dl 
that the Educational Department 1 
quired: of them, to save the trouble 
having a school Board. I do not objet 
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jo the establishment of a Time Table 
Conscience Clause, but I cannot approve 
the proposition that religious instruction 
should only be given either at the com- 
mencement or at the end of the school 
hours, because it would be absolutely 
impossible to collect all the children to- 
pie at those periods. It must also 

borne in mind that the religious edu- 
cation suitable for the elder children 
will not be fitted for the younger chil- 
dren. With reference to the transference 
of schools to school Boards, I admit that 
it may be necessary, under certain con- 
ingencies, that such a transfer should 
be made; but still this is a part of the 
measure which will have to be very care- 
fully considered, as otherwise a great 
inducement will be held out to the 
managers of voluntary and denomina- 
tional schools to hand over their schools 
to the school Boards. I do not think 
that the amount of aid which the Go- 
yernment is to afford to voluntary schools 
is very encouraging. It was stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, in intro- 
ducing the new form of the Bill, that 
while an equivalent saving would be 
obtained by a discontinuance of the 


building grant, an additional grant of 
50 per cent upon the expenditure of the 


whool would be given. But what do I 
find in the Bill? The Bill provides that 
the amount to be granted by Govern- 
ment shall not exceed the amount of 
subscriptions and school - pence — or, 
rather, the amount of income derived 
from all other sources. Now, what will 
bethe effect of that? One objection to 
the existing system is, that it gives aid 
vhere aid is not required; and so by 
the present Bill, in the richer districts, 
where the subscriptions are large, the 
assistance will be great; whereas, in the 
poorer districts, where aid is absolutely 
essential, but little assistance will be 
given, and endowed schools will obtain 
agreat advantage over those possessing 
to endowments. If this part of the Bill 
allowed to stand as it is at present, 
thools in the poorer districts must ulti- 
mately abandon their voluntary and de- 
tominational character, and fall upon 

@ rates. This is one point of the Bill 
wlating to voluntary schools which I 
thould like to have seen better provided 
for. I should be glad to see a more per- 
manent and legislative character given 
‘othe Minutes of the Educational De- 
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partment of the Privy Council relating 
to voluntary schools than they at pre- 
sent possess. In the Bill which I had 
the honour of introducing two years ago, 
I endeavoured to secure that object 
by proposing that all such regulations 
should be approved by the Legislature, 
so that those who had. to depend upon 
those regulations might know to what 
they had to look, and not be subject to 
the action or will of Parliament during 
any particular Session. Circumstances 
or that measure from becoming 
aw, and I am not prepared to contend 
that such an amount of permanence is 
really required. I think, however, that 
more permanence is required for these 
regulations than they will possess under 
this Bill. It would, perhaps, be suffi- 
cient if these provisions were required 
to be laid upon the Tables of both 
Houses for a certain time before they 
came into operation. I must now trouble 
your Lordships with a few observations 
upon the clauses relating to the rate- 
supported schools. Under these clauses 
the managers are empowered to deter- 
mine the character of the religious edu- 
cation to be given in them. With regard 
to this part of the question, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had a most difficult 
course to steer, and they have done their 
work conscientiously, consistently, and 
straightforwardly. The change effected 
in this part of the measure since its in- 
troduction has been, upon the whole, 
for the better. As the Bill originally 
stood, it would have been competent for 
the managers to determine that the re- 
ligious instruction to be given in their ‘ 
schools should be of a denominational 
character. Much as I, in common with 
other members of the Church of Eng- 
land, should desire to see the children 
in these schools brought up in the doc- 
trines of that Church, I cannot avoid 
seeing that the Bill, as originally 
framed, would have given rise to local 
jealousies and disturbances, and Dis- 
senters would have been justified in 
complaining that they were taxed for 
the support of a religion to which 
they did not belong. I think, there- 
fore, that the proposal contained in the 
Bill as it now stands was hardly avoid- 
able, and that it is better that it should 
be accepted. I think, however, that 
there is a very great omission in this 
part of the Bill, inasmuch as it does not 
require any religious teaching whatever 
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to be given, and that under it it might 
be possible for a school Board to deter- 
mine that they would have purely secu- 
lar teaching, without any religious teach- 
ing whatever. This is a course that has 
never been taken in legislation hitherto. 
There is not a single instance in which 
provision is not made for religious teach- 
ing. In legislating for the Army, the 
Navy, for the workhouses, and for the 
gaols, care has always been taken to 
insure that religious instruction shall be 
given; and if my noble Friend had 
looked through the provious Bills of Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, he 
would have found that though endea- 
vour was made to deal in an unsectarian 
manner, yet a provision was always 
made that religious teaching should 
form a part of school instruction. I can 
only regret that the present Bill does not 
insure that religious teaching of some 
description shall be given. With regard 
to one point upon which the noble Earl 
laid considerable stress, I must take ex- 
ception. I refer to the clause which re- 
lates to compulsory education. The 
noble Earl went at length into the rea- 
sons which induced him to think it neces- 
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sary that education should be enforced 
by direct and not by indirect compulsion; 
but I must say that the noble Earl 
failed to convince me that that provision 


is at all desirable. In the first place, 
we have the testimony of America that 
direct compulsion does not altogether 
answer. The Rev. B. G. Northrop, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, reports— 

“No fact connected with our schools has im- 

pressed me so sadly as the extent of truancy and 
non-attendance, and the strange apathy of the 
public as to this fruitful form of juvenile crime. 
The great evil calls loudly for a remedy. In a 
few townships the laws in reference to truants 
and absentees from school are faithfully executed 
with the happiest results, while in others the laws 
are overlooked or utterly disregarded.” 
As to the compulsory system, if it be 
good at all it is good for the whole coun- 
try. Worked partially it may do the 
greatest injustice where it is imposed, 
and it may really be called for in places 
where it is not imposed. No power is 
taken by the Government as to inquiries 
why it is not imposed. In the Hours of 
Labour Act there is a provision for in- 
direct compulsion ; and, alluding to the 
working of that provision, Mr. Robert 
Baker, one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Inspectors of Factories, says— 
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“ The Hours of Labour Regulation Act, from 
which the greatest educational results might haya 
been anticipated, in addition to the causes which 
have prevented the development of the Factory 
Act Extension Act, has been inoperative from 
many other inherent defects. The local authori. 
ties, who were invested with power to administer 
it, have, in most instances, declined or neglected 
that duty. Several of them have refused to enter. 
tain the consideration of it at all. And, truly, if 
a proof was wanted of the futility of trusting the 
education of the people to local authorities, either 
in erecting new schools, or in maintaining them 
afterwards, we have it in the inaction which they 
have so largely exhibited under this Act, notwith. 
standing every effort to induce them to activity,” 


In the Bill, power is taken for the Com. 
mittee of Council to act vigorously in 
case the local authorities are in default 
with respect to the establishment of 
schools; but I think it is a serious de- 
fect that no power is taken for the Com- 
mittee to oblige the local authorities to 
put the compulsory system in force where 
it may be required. Again, it appears 
to me there will be considerable diffi- 
culty in saying who are the children to 
whom the compulsory system ought to 
apply—because no distinction is drawn 
as to classes of children. The intention, 
I presume, is that it shall apply to the 
children of the labourers; but that is 
not stated in the Bill. If the school 
Board resolve that there is to be com- 
pulsory education in a neighbourhood, a 
Census is to be made by an officer acting 
under the Board. He may go from 
house to house, visiting the houses of the 
rich as well as those of the poor, and 
any child who, in the opinion of this 
officer, does not receive a sufficient edu- 
cation must be sent to school. I think 
that is a great defect in the Bill, because 
persons who voluntarily send their chil- 
dren to school will be made to appear to 
do so by compulsion, and that zeal on 
the part of the parents, which is 9 
necessary under any system of national 
education, will be materially diminished. 
I am sorry that a Bill which has great 
inherent merits should be so defective in 
this and other particulars. Although 
the Education Department has taken 
pains to invest themselves with authority 
and control over the school Boards, ! 
question whether sufficient power is taken 
in respect of the nature of the education 
given in schools, the mode in which itis 
imparted, and the acquirements of the 
teachers. I think the Government exet- 
cised a wise discretion in abandoning 
the arrangements they originally pr 
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with reference to the conditions on 
which grants should be given. It is 
ight to treat the voluntary schools as 
ools to which grants should be made 
in aid of secular education ; but in the 
case of rate-supported schools, regard 
should be had to the interests of the 
ratepayers. My Lords, I cannot sit 
down without thanking Her Majesty’s 
Government for this Bill. I believe it 
has been brought in at a favourable 
onjuncture, and I quite concur in my 
noble Friend’s eulogy of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council. In 
my opinion the Bill is framed with 
much ability and a conscientious desire 
to secure the education of the children of 
this country. I therefore, my Lords, 
hope that after it has received some 
Amendments, it will become law, as a 
measure which will contribute materially 
to the prosperity and happiness of the 
kingdom. 

Tae Bisoor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, he heartily joined in the 
testimony which had been borne in 
their Lordships’ House to the distin- 
guished statesman who had charge of 
this Bill in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Assuredly a measure like this 
was one that had required great con- 
sideration on the part of those who 
framed it, and he recognized the diffi- 
culties in the way of passing a satis- 
factory measure ; and while acquiescing 
in this measure, he felt he was acqui- 
esting in many things that were dis- 
tasteful to the feelings of the friends of 
denominational education. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Marlborough) had 
spoken so fully on the 7th section—the 
me containing the Conscience Clause— 
that he need not dwell very much on 
that subject. He would, however, say 
that for many years there had been in 
this country a system of education in 
which a Conscience Clause was prac- 
tically adopted. He was afraid there 
had been instances in which ‘undue use 
had been made of the power possessed 
by individuals, but these were only very 
exceptional cases. Having had some 
acquaintance with a large number of 
schools and with the action of the clergy 
ma rather large diocese, he could 
conscientiously say he knew of no in- 
stance whatever in which he had not 
found the clergy acting as if the most 
binding Conscience Clause were in force. 
The Bill, however, contained not only a 
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Conscience Clause, but one enhanced 
and sharpened by a time-table — as 
though the clergy were in the habit of 
pressing upon children religious teaching 
to which the parents objected. Again, 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors were not to 
examine into the religious education 
given in the schools. The Inspectors 
heretofore, by their judicious and intel- 
ligent examination of the children in 
religious subjects, had done much to 
further religious education in the schools; 
but this encouragement was now to be 
withheld, even if the Inspectors were re- 
quested to make such an examination. 
In another part of the Bill there were 
what appeared to him painful words— 
that in the rate-supported schools no 
catechism or formulary distinctive of any 
religious denomination was to be used ; 
and if the terms and conditions thus laid 
down were contravened the judges were 
to.be not persons who might be con- 
sidered impartial, but the Educational 
Department, whose decision was to be 
final. Another point was that, while the 
school Boards might acquire a denomi- 
national school, no facilities were pro- 
vided by which a denominational school 
might acquire a rate-supported school, 
and the friends of denominational edu- 
cation had serious cause to complain of 
such an omission. A feature in the Bill, 
to which he thought just exception might 
also be taken, had been well developed 
by the noble Duke—he referred to the 
limitation of the grant. This limitation 
pressed injuriously upon the poor schools, 
which would not only be in a position of 
comparative destitution, but would have 
—and this was the hardship—to com- 
pete with a system under which there 
would be a certain power of the purse. 
The Bill was not originally so framed, 
and the change was by no means satis- 
factory. As an humble friend of educa- 
tion, it was right he should speed with 
good wishes the measure now proposed. 
There were many provisions in the Bill 
which one might thankfully receive, 
while there were other provisions which 
he trusted would receive such Amend- 
ments as would enable him to look for- 
ward with confidence to the success of 
the measure. He had recently read that, 
there were three things which English- 
men disliked. The first was rates, the 
second compulsion in any form, the third 
that education should be dissociated 
from religion. Each one of these prin- 
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ciples was, to some extent, recognized 
in the Bill; and he thanked the Go- 
vernment from his heart especially for 
having recognized the last principle in 
the teeth of many difficulties. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY : My 
Lords, having been for 25 years con- 
cerned in the education of the poorest 
class of children in the metropolis, I 
should be unwilling to let this subject 
pass without alluding to the great efforts 
and munificent voluntary contributions 
of those who have carried on that work, 
and who might, if no reference were 
now made to them, think they were 
slighted. The delay in bringing this 
Bill before your Lordships is not the 
fault of the Government, who did all in 
their power to bring it up to this House 
in proper time, but is to be attributed 
to the tedious and unnecessary debates 
in the House of Commons. I suppose 
no Bill of such importance ever came 
before the Legislature with so small a 
Preamble, for in this case it does not 
state any principle which is to govern 
the enactments. However, notwithstand- 
ing all its imperfections, I think this is 
the best Bill which the Government, 
considering the circumstances of the 
case, could have propounded and carried. 
After all the opposition which the mea- 
sure has encountered in the House of 
Commons from a strong combination of 
secularists and political Dissenters, I am 
astonished at what the Government have 
effected, and I should like to join in the 
tribute of admiration that has been 
showered upon Mr. Forster — admira- 
tion both of his talents and of his cou- 
rage, and of the way in which he has, 
amid the greatest difficulties, stood upon 
his own firm, sound principles, and, res- 
cuing us from a prohibition of religious 
teaching, has carried them to a success- 
ful issue. This Bill has a due regard 
to what has been done by the members 
of the Church of England and the va- 
rious denominations, and does not run 
revolutionary riot among existing insti- 
tutions; and while it has abstained from 
endeavouring to found a uniform system 
of national education, yet if it should 
hereafter be thought desirable to estab- 
lish one, the country will have gained 
some experience as to how far such a 
thing is possible or desirable. I think 
it would have been well if the other 
House of Parliament had maturely con- 
sidered for what class they were about 
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to legislate, and the age and condition 
of that class—it would have spared 
world of discussion, because, in consider. 
ing ‘‘ the religious difficulty,” the whole 
argument turns upon the supposition 
that the education is meant for persons 
of mature age, people with a sort of in. 
satiable appetite for dogma of eye 
description, and who are assumed to be 
somewhat settled in their mental and 
physical habits; whereas, in fact, the 
great bulk of the children whom we 
seek to educate are of tender years and 
those of wandering parents, who never 
continue in one dwelling for more than 
three or four months. I do not believe 
that the religious difficulty has ever had 
any existence whatever except as a eupho- 
nious term for the assault and defence, 
oftentimes not wisely conducted on the 
art of the defenders, and certainly not 
justly on the part of the assailants of 
the Established Church. The catechism 
has been taken as a stalking-horse, and 
while, on the one hand, some people 
have chosen to assume that if you taught 
the catechism you necessarily made a 
man a thorough believer and a good 
citizen ; on the other hand, people have 
assumed that people who were taught 
it were driven into Conservatism, and 
probably into Romanism. I do not be- 
lieve that the religious difficulty ever 
has had, or ever will have, any exist- 
ence among those who are banded to- 
gether for the purpose of teaching the 
great and saving truths of the Gospel, 
and who do not devote their time to the 
education of children for the purpose of 
advancing their own denomination or 
maintaining their own Church. I think 
all the facts we have will bear out that 
statement, and I should like to quote to 
your Lordships four instances in which 
religion is taught without obstruction or 
misgiving. Your Lordships may remem- 
ber the testimony given by Dr. Mortimer, 
the Head Master of the City of London 
School, in which a sound religious educa- 
tion is given ; the Head Master is almost 
invariably a member of the Church of 
England, although the Governing Body 
consists of persons of all denominations, 
including Jews. ‘Then there is the 
Borough Road School, which gives & 
most efficient religious education ; that 
school is supported by both Noncon- 
formists and members of the Church of 
England, and yet over a great maly 
years there has been no difficulty o 
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gllision whatever in religious teaching. 
Your Lordships may recollect that a 
body of teachers who came from 
all parts of the country assembled at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel and went 
4s a deputation to Mr. Gladstone; they 
tated that in their experience, during 
anumber of years and in a great variety 
of schools, although they had to deal 
with every class and denomination, the 
wligious difficulty had never arisen. Let 
me also draw your Lordships’ attention 
tothe work of the Ragged School Union 
in London, and this is the more impor- 
tant because that Union educates that 
dass of children to provide for whom 
this Bill is intended. We have upon 
our books 45,551 children of the most 
ed and destitute class; our average 
attendance is 32,231 in about 300 schools; 
our voluntary teachers of every denomi- 
nation number 3,600; yet never once 
in the whole course of 25 years has 
there been the slightest difficulty or 
wllision, or the least’ variance among 
the teachers. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY: Is 
there any Time Table Conscience Clause 
inany of them ? 

Toe Kant or SHAFTESBURY : No; 
none of any sort or kind. The children 
are of no denomination; the parents 
may be, but they are mostly indifferent, 
and they only seek to have their children 
educated. In one school, for instance, 
the teachers are 38 in number, and what 
ae the proportions? Belonging to the 
Church of England there are 8; to the 
Wesleyans, 8; to the Baptists, 12; to 
the Independents, 8; and to the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, 2; and although the 
Baptists and the Plymouth Brethren 
have peculiar and distinctive notions, 
there has never been any collision. One 
superintendent writes to me— 

“T sometimes have as many as 53 teachers of 


Yatious denominations, and never in the course 
of 18 years did I ever hear of any approach to 


difficulty.” 
inanother school the number of teachers 
1840; they consist of Wesleyans, Bapt- 
ists, Independents, and members of the 
Church of England in equal numbers, 
yet the superintendent reports to me 
thet there has never been in the course 
of many years a single religious diffi- 
culty. Having been conversant with 
these schools for more than 30 years, 
ving gone over the greater number 
of them, and having had reports from 
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all of them at various times, I can only 
say that I never heard of the occurrence 
of any religious difficulty. But your 
Lordships may ask—‘‘ What is taught 
in these schools?” They certainly do 
keep clear of any denominational dis- 
tinctions; the clergy and the lay mem- 
bers of the Church of England do not 
bring forward anything relating to epis- 
copal government; the Baptists do not 
bring in their peculiar notions, nor do 
the Wesleyans, but they all teach the 
great saving doctrines of Christianity. 
And if your Lordships’ ask—‘‘ What 
has been the effect produced?’ I refer 
you to our Colonies, to the numbers of 
those who have been sent out, and to 
those who are in the service of farmers 
and tradespeople, all of whom have been 
taken from ragged schools and drawn 
from the very depths of society, and of 
whom I can say that a large proportion 
keep up the character they acquired at 
school, and have never fallen into evil 
courses or disgraced the education they 
received at the hands of their excellent 
teachers. And it should be remembered 
that the plan of these ragged schools is 
to catch a child as he flies rapidly by— 
as his parents come and go, and the 
teachers rejoice to have the opportunity, 
during the short time, a few weeks, per- 
haps, the children are with them, of 
imparting to them some of the saving 
truths of the Gospel. As to the question 
of compulsion, I think I may safely say 
that with compulsion you will do next 
to nothing, and without it you will 

nothing at all. It is the most difficult 
and complicated question you can well 
consider—and why? If you had to deal 
with large masses of children who were 
in permanent dwellings, who had fixed 
habits, who were under the charge of 
parents or guardians, or who resided 
constantly or for any length of time in 
the same domicile, they might be brought 
under a system of compulsion if you 
thought it just. But look at the cha- 
racter of the population with which you 
have to deal. It is estimated that school 
accommodation will be required for about 
400,000 children. I think that estimate 
is too high, but whether the number is 
larger or smaller fully two-thirds will 
be the children of a roving population. 
I went through one district in the North- 
ern part of London, and the clergyman 
informed me that the whole of the popu- 
lation in his parish had been completely 
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changed in the course of 12 months. I 
examined one large ragged school, where 
there were 700 or 800 children, yet not 
one of them had been there six months. 
But of the whole 45,000 of those chil- 
dren who are on our books in the 
ragged schools there are not 2 per cent 
who attend for a whole year. A very 
large proportion attend for six months, 
a large proportion for three months, and 
very many for a less time. You have 
40,000 or 50,000, sometimes 60,000 per- 
sons moving like Scythians round Lon- 
don in search of employment, and who 
never remain more than three or four 
months in any one place. But, in addi- 
tion to other causes which induce their 
children to lead a rambling life, they, 
about this period of the year, leave Lon- 
don by tens of thousands for the purpose 
of engaging themselves in hop and pea 
picking and other rural and profitable 
employments. Now, how, I would ask, 
is it possible that in dealing with chil- 
dren of this class you can have a sys- 
tem of compulsion, and drive them all 
daily to school? If you were to mount 
100 Inspectors on bicycles, and were to 
get them to ride about the country until 
they ran the risk of being brought be- 
fore the police for furious driving, it 
would be out of your power to reduce 
those children to a state of such order 
and discipline. They would get out of 
your sight, and you could not say where 
they were from time to time. It is per- 
fectly true that Mr. Fearon, in his ex- 
cellent Report with respect to Leeds and 
Liverpool, proposed a system of compul- 
sion which he thinks would meet the 
difficulty of the case. He says—‘‘ Take 
those children and feed and clothe them;”’ 
and if you adopted such a system as that 
with those 300,000 or 400,000 children, 
they would, no doubt, come immediately 
within your reach; but, then, is it not 
very questionable whether that would 
be an advisable course to adopt ? Would 
you not, by such means, introduce pau- 
perism on principle? But let me sup- 
pose that it is mechanically possible to 
force some of those children to attend 
school regularly — and in some parts 
of the rural districts, as well as of 
London, where employment is somewhat 
fixed, it might be possible to do so—the 
question arises how far it would be just 
for the State to compel such attendance. 
I do not deny that the State has the 
power—and power is often held to con- 
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stitute right — to compel the attendancg 
of children at school ; but how far would 
it be just in the exercise of that autho. 
rity to deprive parents of the earni 

of their children, on which they, in 
many instances, so largely depend for 
support? In the case of families with 
children of 10, 11, and 12 years of age 
—I am sorry the age has been altered 
from 6 and 18 to 5 and 12 in the Bil 
it would be a very serious infliction to 
deprive them of the earnings of their 
children while they would be under the 
necessity of clothing and feeding them 
during the time they were being edu. 
cated. I do not believe it would be 
possible to bring a system of compulsion 
into general operation under such cir. 
cumstances. At Bethnal Green an en- 
deavour was made some short time 

to bring the Workshops Act into opera- 
tion, but the local authority refused to 
do so, on the ground that it would be 
inflicting a great hardship on many 
families. If we could introduce the fac- 


tory system, that combination of labour 
and education, we should, I think, be 
conferring a very great boon; and it 
may, by degrees, be possible to intro- 
duce it, although not on precisely the 


same footing, because in the case of fac- 
tories regulated, as they are, by steam- 
power, it is very easy to adopt the half. 
time system. ‘There is a way, however, 
in which, in my opinion, we can advan- 
tageously combine labour and education 
among the agricultural classes, and that 
is by a large institution of evening 
schools, with peripatetic schoolmasters; 
but of the 45,000 children of whom I 
have just been speaking, 9,000 attend 
evening classes up to the ages of 12, 13, 
and 14. The difficulty might, to a great 
extent, be solved by the adoption of such 
a system, and I do not regret that the 
Bill is so drawn as to leave it optional 
with the school Boards to compel the 
attendance of children at school. — 

some localities it can be done, but ims 
great many it will require much care 
and consideration and a great change 2 
the conditions of society before this pro 
vision can be made to work effectively. 
With respect to the question of religious 
teaching also I sympathize deeply with 
my noble Friend the noble Duke who 
spoke this evening, as well as with Si 
John Pakington, in their desire to rendet 
it compulsory that the Bible should be 
read every day in the schools. I am 
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gnvinced, however, that it would be 
altogether impossible to carry out such 
a proposal, and the only safe way is, in 
ny opinion, to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the Governing Bodies. The 
roposal is one which I am sure could 
not be enforced. There is, no doubt, 
ensiderable feeling in this country on 
the subject of religious education, but 
that feeling arises from many and mixed 
notives. ‘There is a very strong opinion 
in many quarters that the Bible should 
not be excluded from our schools. It is 
contended that to do so would be a breach 
of religious liberty; but I am satisfied, 
fom the inquiries I have made, that a 
position to introduce the reading of 
the Bible forcibly would be rebelled 
against by those who are opposed to its 
exclusion on the same ground — that it 
would be a breach of religious liberty. 
I think, therefore, we shall exercise a 
und discretion in leaving this impor- 
tant matter to the judgment of the local 
Boards. The Bill, I may add, although 
it does not contain any great principles, 
contains provisions which are calculated 
to bring about a very great change in 
the whole system of education in this 
country. I am afraid the affirmation of 
the principle that the State, as a parent, 
has a right and that it is its duty to see 
that a child is educated, and that proper 
provision is made for that education will, 
if gradually, still completely, destroy our 
vhole voluntary system. I believe, in- 
deed, it will absorb not only schools of 
this description, but those of a very much 
higher class. Many persons of property 
now contribute their money towards the 
promotion of education because they think 
the obligation lies upon them, and that 
if they did not discharge the duty it 
would not be performed at all. But 
when the duty becomes recognized as 
devolving on the State they will be apt 
to regard themselves as freed from the 
dbligation. I am astonished, therefore, 
to hear of the fears which have been 
expressed by Secularists and Dissenters 
inthe House of Commons, for it appears 
wident that the tendency of things in 
this country is to the establishment of 
tate-provided schools and the institution 
of secular education. The common school 
system of America is very similar to that 
which we are now about to establish, 
ad there they are gradually eliminating 
the Bible from their schools. From the 
last paper which I received from Cin- 
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cinnati I find that the decision has been 
arrived at that the Bible should be struck 
out of the great school there. Such is 
the tendency of the present day, and 
they are, in my opinion, in error who 
suppose they can redress the balance by 
means of Sunday schools. In America 
the Sunday schools are not attended by 
40 per cent of those who go to the day 
schools; and when you send children to 
school for six days in the week it will 
be accomplishing something superhuman 
if you can secure their voluntary attend- 
ance on Sundays for the purpose of learn- 
ing the truths of Christianity. As to the 
Bill, I must say I do not expect very 
much from it. Neither in Prussia, nor 
in America, has a similar system pro- 
duced a moral, though it may have stimu- 
lated an intellectual, life. I can have 
no confidence in any system of education 
which is not based on the great doctrines 
of religion, and which does not impart 
to the mind of a child a deep sense that 
it is an immortal and responsible being, 
that an invisible Eye sees into its inmost 
heart, and that there will come a day 
when it must render an account not only 
of its actions, but also of its thoughts. 
Idleness is, I believe, ten times more 
dangerous than ignorance. The tempta- 
tions which beset all of those whom we 
are going to educate multiply from day 
to day. I have the testimony of the 
Ordinary of Newgate to the effect that 
the promotion of education has stimu- 
lated, to a great extent, the reading of 
impure literature, and has given an 
amount of intellectual quickness which 
enables persons, who formerly could not 
do so, to pander to the taste for such 
literature by writing articles for publi- 
cation. I do not make these remarks 
by any means with the view of stopping 
the progress of the Bill. The Bill, such 
as it is, will, I hope, produce some good. 
I trust your Lordships will accept it, for 
it is, at any rate, a step in the right 
direction. I hope the blessing of God 
may rest upon it, and if it turn only a 
few hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just, it will be a measure 
worthy of Parliament and not unworthy 
of the prayers of a Christian nation. 
Lorp HOWARD or GLOSSOP said, 
he must ask the indulgence of their 
Lordships, as one of a very small num- 
ber of Members of their Lordships’ 
House who might be said to represent 
in it a very large body of poor persons 
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in this country who stood most in want 
of education, and who, by reason of their 
poverty, had comparatively little to spare 
with which to obtain it. It had been 
stated by a very high authority in 
‘‘another place” that the educational 
destitution of that body was so great 
that it might constitute one-sixth of 
the whole educational destitution of 
the country. They lived in days when 
great events occurred unexpectedly and 
suddenly produced results; but the 
measure before the House was so great 
that it was difficult indeed to realize 
what its results would be. It was, in 
fact, a measure that required much skill 
and boldness to bring forward at a time 
when the Birmingham League put for- 
ward views anything but favourable to 
the voluntary system. They held that, 
although the voluntary system of educa- 
tion had done some good, it ought, 
nevertheless, to die, and all the favour 
they could grant it would be to let it die 
in a quiet and tranquil manner. But, 
surely, the voluntary system had done a 
great deal of good in its time, and might 
have done a great deal more had it not 
been starved. Prussia was pointed to 
as the model on which we ought to form 
our educational system; but Prussia 
educated only one person in every 6} of 
the population, while in this country 
one person in every 74 of the population 
was educated by voluntary efforts. It 
was quite true, however, that the quality 
of the education might not be so good 
as in Prussia. In 1854 there were in 
this country 410,000 children under Go- 
vernment inspection; while in 1868 the 
number had risen to 1,330,000. Besides 
this, the amount raised from private 
sources for promoting education was 
double what came from the national 
Exchequer. As we were about to change 
the existing system of denominational 
education, it would be well to consider 
what had been the experience of other 
countries. The Reports of the Govern- 
ment Commissioners showed that in 
Prussia the State-supported schools, 
which at first were more or less religious, 
but not denominational, had proved 
failures, and that when new schools were 
established they were on the ‘confes- 
sional,’’ or denominational, model. In 
fact, it was stated in these fReports that 
in 1822 the Prussian Government ac- 
knowledged its system of education to be a 
failure. Again, the American common 
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school system had not been so successfyl 
as was generally supposed, because map: 

of the people preferred to send thei 
children to schools of a more decidedly 
religious character. Against the case of 
Cincinnati, mentioned by the noble Ray 
who last spoke (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 

he might cite that of New York, wher 
the education was strictly denoming. 
tional, and where money had been di. 
rectly voted to the Catholic schools for 
two years past. In Holland the school 
were becoming more and more religious; 
and he had heard that in France ong 
might judge of the characters of heads 
of families by their anxiety to place 
their children in schools religiously con. 
ducted. The feeling of this country, he 
maintained, was in favour of religious 
or denominational schools. Eighty-five 
per cent of the population had been 
educated in such schools. Consequently, 
if a general system of rate-supported 
secular schools were established, a great 
hardship would be inflicted on thos 
persons who desired to educate their 
children religiously. He by no means 
blamed the Government for what they 
had done; but, on the contrary, thought 
they had met a great difficulty with 
boldness and success. He could not en- 
tirely sympathize with the measure; 
but hoped it would pass into law, al 
though even now he should like to see 
some emendations introduced into it. 
Was this a time, he asked, to discounte- 
nance religion? No—it should be en- 
couraged in every way. He was afraid 
that if religious teaching in schools was 
to be treated in the way proposed in 
this Bill, it would be considered a kind 
of myth—the children would either think 
religion of no consequence at all, or else 
come to the conclusion that every mat 
might make a religion for himself. For 
his own part, he was in favour of de 
nominational teaching, both doctrinal 
and specific. The Bill would be am 
trograde movement, to a certain extent, 
so far as the Catholics were concerned. 
Many years ago they came to a specific 
understanding with the Government on 
the subject of education, and received 
various privileges, such as that of having 
school Inspectors of their own religion. 
These privileges they were now asked to 
give up—and he might remark that they 
relinquished them with a good grace 1 
order to show their desire to promote 
the education of the country at large 
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from the late Report of the Go- 
yanment Commissioners, it’ appeared 
that the fees in Catholic schools were 
jwer and the voluntary subscriptions 
iher than was the case with re- 
to the schools of any other reli- 
gious body. The Catholic schools also 
had more week and day scholars than 
the schools of any other denomination 
acept the Church of an and the 
British and Foreign schools. The noble 
Jarl opposite (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
thought the question of religion pre- 
gated no very great difficulty, but the 
Boman Catholics entertained a very 
diferent opinion. It was quite contrary 
to their principle of education, which 
wveyed doctrinal religious teaching 
fom the earliest years; and it would be 
agreat hardship on them to have to send 
their children to rate-aided schools, 
where they would not find a master or 
mistress or manager of their own re- 
ligion. With respect to the arrange- 
nents in the Bill for children withdraw- 
ing, the parents could not take advantage 
ofthe Conscience Clause ; because, if they 
did so, their children would have no 
wligious instruction given them, and if 
they did not withdraw they would be 
instructed in a way repugnant to the 
feelings of their parents. That was a 
hard case. The Government Inspectors 
aid it was not so much the teaching by 
book, but the silent influences at work 
in the school—its moral atmosphere— 
vhich conveyed religious impressions to 
the young; and against this the Con- 
sience Clause afforded no protection to 
Catholics. In Prussia denominations 
wre assisted by the State to build 
shools. Similar provisions were made 
inCanada. He regretted it was found 
impossible to do the same in this country. 
Contrasting the denominational with the 
tate-supported schools, he desired to 
point out the superior advantages which 
the latter would possess. The managers 
could insist upon sites, but some denomi- 
tations had the greatest difficulty in 
tbtaining sites. The power to remit 
whool fees given by the Bill to school 
managers would be sure to attract the 
Por, and he feared that in this way 
Roman Catholic children would be drawn 
ito the mixed schools; and thus the 
result of this legislation—though unin- 
tantional, would be to bring back upon 
the Catholics those disabilities from 
Which after a long struggle, they had 
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recently been relieved in respect of 
prisons and workhouses. His apology 
for trespassing so long upon their Lord- 
ships’ time was the knowledge that it 
would be some satisfaction to those 
whom he represented to know that an 
appeal had been made in their behalf to 
the Legislature. Their hopes outside 
the Legislature were few. The local 
authorities in important centres, such as 
Liverpool, had made grants for Roman 
Catholic industrial schools, but they 
could not be depended on in the case of 
elementary schools ; though some might 
come forward, especially if they were 
asked only to supplement a good sub- 
scription list, because that would tend to 
lighten the general charge upon them 
for schools. A revision of the Revised 
Code in their favour would also assist 
them. But, whatever the fate of the 
Bill, he trusted the children of the coun- 
try would be educated in a way which 
would not do violence to religious prin- 
ciples, without acknowledging which no 
country could be, and certainly no coun- 
try deserved to be, prosperous. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, it is not my intention to detain 
your Lordships by any very lengthy 
comments upon the Bill before you; but 
its importance is so great that [ am un- 
willing to let the debate close without a 
few words. I am gratified to find that 
at last I can agree with my noble Friend 
(the Lord President) on the principle of 
a measure which he has introduced, 
and that I can give my cordial assent to 
most of the details. The principles of 
the Bill, as laid down by my noble 
Friend, are briefly these — That ele- 
mentary education shall be within the 
reach of every child in the country ; that 
religious instruction shall be recogriized 
in such education; and that no child 
shall be compelled, contrary to the con- 
scientious wish of his parents, to attend 
the religious instruction to be given in 
the schools under this Bill. In the werds 
of the Prime Minister, we are to have 
entire liberty of teaching combined with 
entire liberty of withdrawal. I regret, 
however, that this has not been carried 
out as fully as it might have been in 
those parts of the Bill which deal with 
the Conscience Olause. I do not think 
my noble Friend, in moving the second 
reading, at all exaggerated the insuffi- 
ciency of means of education through- 
out the country ; but I believe the dearth 
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of which he complained exists mainly in 
the thickly populated districts, where 
the demand has outgrown the supply, 
and not in the agricultural districts, 
where ignorance arises rather from the 
unwillingness of parents to send their 
children to school. The difficulty in the 
latter case is not so much to supply a de- 
ficiency of schools and instruction as to 
induce the parents to give their children 
time for instruction. That there is much 
to be done in the way of providing elemen- 
tary education is, I believe, admitted by 
all, and I think the course adopted by 
the Opposition in the House of Commons 
must have shown that we are convinced 
of the necessity for some such measure 
as that introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government. We have, in supporting 
this measure—I speak for myself and 
the party with which I have the honour 
to act—given up many points which we 
have for many years considered most 
important with regard to the religious 
instruction of the people. I am quite 
aware that this is not the time to insist 
too much on these views, and that on 
questions in which the interests of the 
people are so manifestly wrapped up, as 
in the question of education, it would 
be unwise to carry opposition and con- 
scientious conviction too far, and so by 
an excess of conscientiousness prevent the 
opportunity that now presents itself of 
improving the education of the country. 
If time had permitted, and your Lord- 
ships had not been occupied so long in 
discussing the subject, I should have 
liked to have pointed out what great edu- 
cational benefits have accrued to the 
country from the exertions of the Estab- 
lished Church. In the very valuable 
Reports of Mr. Fitch and Mr. Fearon— 
particularly when speaking of such large 
towns as Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester—there are many pas- 
sages which show that the Established 
Church has been fully alive to the wants 
of the people, and that, so far as it has 
laid in her power, she has carried the 
blessings of education to all within her 
influence. It is satisfactory to find by 
reference to these Reports that, although 
there has been a very considerable agi- 
tation going on against the existing sys- 
tem of education, a vast number of our 
fellow-countrymen have been occupied 
in the less exciting, but more important, 
duty of carrying on the work of educa- 
tion in all its forms throughout the 
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country. I am glad to seo by the ma. 
sure they have introduced, that Her Mg. 
jesty’s Government have not ignore 
those exertions, and that they pro 
to recognize the existing state of t 

as regards the education of the people 
that they merely supplement that ss 
tem, and that in no case where the 
has been a sufficient amount of school 
accommodation and instruction do the 
interfere or introduce a system of rates 
and school Boards. There are, however, 
many portions of the measure now unde 
consideration which are not exactly p 
accordance with the views I entertain; 
and, without at this time going into de. 
tails, which will have to be discussed at 
a future period, I will briefly allude to 
some of the more salient points of the 
Bill, with the view of drawing the atten. 
tion of my noble Friend to them, so that 
he may have an opportunity of con 
sidering and amending them in Con. 
mittee. But, before doing so, I als 
must add my tribute of admiration to 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council, with whom I have 
not the honour of being personally ac- 
quainted, has carried the Bill through 
the other House of Parliament. He de- 
serves the greatest possible praise from 
all those who are interested in the well. 
being of the people, and who wish for 
their instruction. In dealing with the 
Bill itself, I must, in the first place, 
draw attention to the terms of Clause 16. 
That clause says— 

“ If the school Board do, or permit any act in 
contravention of, or fail to comply with the regu 
lations according to which a school provided by 
them is required by this Act to be conducted, the 
Education Department may declare the school 
Board to be, and such Board shall accordingly be, 
deemed to be a Board in default, and the Educ 
tion Department may proceed accordingly, and 
every act or omission of any member of the 
school Board, or manager appointed by them, ot 
any person under the control of the Board, shall 
be deemed to be permitted by the Board, unless 
the contrary be proved. If any dispute arises a8 
to whether the school Board have done or pet 
mitted any act in contravention of, or have failed 
to comply with, the said regulations, the matter 
shall be referred to the Education Department, 
whose decision thereon shall be final.” 


The point in that clause to which I ob- 
ject is this—the Educational Department 
is to declare that the school Board is m 
default if they have in any way failed to 
comply with the regulations under which 
a school is required to be conducted, and, 
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‘ng considered and decided the matter, 
Rmnscives, in the event of any dif- 
grence of opinion on the subject, are 
p decide whether that judgment is cor- 
. The Educational Department is 
{ius placed in the anomalous position of 
ing first complainant, then judge, then 
ry, and eventually a Court of Appeal 
fom itself; it is to possess, in fact, 
iespotic power over the school Boards. 
the 22nd clause, again, gives a very 
grious power to school managers of 
tansferring their school to the school 
Board. If this power is to be given at 
il, it should not be conveyed in such 
eral terms. I think it would be far 
erable if such a transfer were to be 
Ease and not absolutely. The 23rd 
dause states— 

“The school Board may, if they think fit, pay 
the whole or any part of the school fees payable 
st any public elementary school by any child 
nsident in their district whose parent is, in their 
opinion, unable from poverty to pay the same ; 
but no such payment shall be made or refused on 
qndition of the child attending any public ele- 
mentary school other than such as may be selected 
by the parent ; and such payment shall not be 
deemed to be parochial relief given to such pa- 
rent,” . 


That is a wrong principle, and I doubt 
whether it will confer any benefit upon 
those supposed to derive an advantage 
uder it, because I have always found 
that the poor do not sufficiently appre- 
date anything for which they pay no- 
thing. Again, the 39th clause states— 


“Where the Education Department are of 
opinion that it would be expedient to form a school 
district larger than a borough, or a parish, or 
my school district formed under this Act, they 
may, except in the metropolis, by order made 
after such inquiry and notice as hereinafter men- 
tioned, form a united school district by uniting 
aytwo or more adjoining school districts, and 
won such union cause a school Board to be 
formed for such united school district. A united 
shool district shall for all the purposes of this 
Act be deemed to be a school district, and shall 
throughout this Act be deemed to be substituted 
for the school districts out of which it is consti- 
tuted, and the school Board of the united school 
istrict shall be the school Board appointed under 
this Act, and the local rate and rating authority 
for the united district shall be in each of the con- 
tituent district thereof the same as if such con- 
tituent district did not form part of the united 
tehool district.” 


Imust confess that it seems to me that 
‘nsiderable injustice might result from 
4 parish the education and school ac- 
tmmodation in which was perfect being 
mpelled, as part of a united school 

ct, to pay school rates. Inow come 
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to another point that was dwelt upon at 
great length by the noble Earl—namely, 
that which relates to the system of com- 
pulsion. And I really hope that after 
what has fallen from the noble Earl upon 
this subject, and more especially after 
his statement that a Bill dealing with 
the whole question of compulsion will 
be introduced into Parliament next 
year by Her Majesty’s Government, he 
will see the advisability of withdraw- 
ing this part of the Bill. I should much 
prefer to see this principle in the 
form of indirect compulsion than in 
that of absolute compulsion, which, as 
the clause is framed, may inflict much 
hardship and injustice on individuals. 
I am convinced that it will be impossible 
to carry out a system of enforced com- 
pulsion in the agricultural districts 
which shall be just to all parties con- 
cerned. The noble Earl has said that 
the system of indirect compulsion only 
touched those children who were at 
work. But what would be the effect of 
direct compulsion? ‘Take the case of a 
man earning very low wages who did 
not send his children to school. On 
being fined by the magistrate he would 
be able to make out so good a case that 
the fine would have to be remitted; 
while, on the other hand, the fine would 
be enforced against the man who earned 
good wages. Compulsion would thus 
operate unequally, and would give rise 
to jealousies and heartburnings. I 
think also that the noble Earl will, upon 
consideration, be of opinion that the 
96th clause is one which ought not to 
remain in the Bill. That clause states— 
‘“‘The managers of every elementary school 
shall have power to fulfil the conditions required 
in pursuance of this Act to be fulfilled in order to 
obtain a Parliamentary Grant, notwithstanding 
any provision contained in any instrument regu- 
lating the trusts or management of their school, 
and to apply such grant accordingly.” 
Thus the managers of the schools may, 
if they please, set at naught the trust 
deed under which the school was 
founded. A more dangerous principle 
than this I cannot conceive. My Lords, 
I am anxious not to transgress too long 
on your attention in the present state of 
the House and at this hour in the even- 
ing; and, therefore, I have stated only 
generally the views I entertain on the 
educational part of the Bill. I now come 
to a part which, I think, cannot be con- 
sidered educational. Indeed, I do not 
imagine that my noble Friend (Earl de 
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Grey and Ripon) regards it as educa- 
tional, because if he did, he would have 
felt it his duty, as President of the 
Council, to give us some information 
about it; but he has not done so. I 
allude to that which I think I may de- 
scribe as the political part of the Bill— 
that which prescribes that the election 
of school Boards shall be taken by way 
of Ballot. I thought that my noble 
Friend, with his eloquence, ingenuity, 
and talent, would have brought forward 
some argument to show why election by 
Ballot should be introduced at all; but, 
having attentively listened to his speech, 
as did all your Lordships, I heard no- 
thing, from the beginning to the end of 
it, which would have led me to suppose 
that he was going to deal with the Bal- 
lot in this Bill. I think that by introduc- 
ing the question of the Ballot into this 
Bill, Her Majesty’s Government are 
going far to prejudice the much larger 
question of education. I am sure it is 
not because my noble Friend and his 
Colleagues feel that the question of the 
Ballot is not likely to progress this Ses- 
sion—I am sure it is not on that ac- 
count that Her Majesty’s Government 
seek to strengthen their opinions on the 
matter by introducing it thus incidentally 
into this Bill. As, then, I do not think 
it is introduced to air the opinion of the 
Government on the question, I am quite 
at a loss to know why it has been put 
into the Education Bill. My Lords, what 
is there analogous between education 
and the Ballot? The former has nothing 
to do with the latter. I cannot conceive 
what you want with it, unless you intro- 
duced it for the mere purpose of provoca- 
tion. It seems very like the operation 
of holding a red flag in the face of a 
bull. My noble Friend, having learnt 
by the experience of this Session, and 
particularly by that which he must 
have acquired during the debates on 
the Irish Land Bill, that we are not so 
violent in our opposition as to be use- 
ful, or exciting, or amusing to him, 
may have introduced the Ballot in 
this Bill, in order to make us so. Be- 
lieving that no necessity exists for the 
Ballot in this Bill—believing that this 
Bill can be made to work perfectly well 
without the Ballot, and believing in the 
necessity — the urgent necessity — of 
passing some measure that will extend 
the benefits of elementary education, I 
hope that in Committee I shall be able 
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to induce your Lordships to strike oy 
that part of the Bill which provides fy 
election by Ballot. Thus much, » 
Lords, for the main features of the Bilj 
I confess it contains numerous provisions 
with which I am not altogether sati 
and that it does not contain others which 
it would be well to introduce ; but, in 
assenting to the second reading nj 
going into Committee, we shall show ow 
determination to deal with this important 
question, even at the risk of sacrificing 
some long-cherished opinions, and I he. 
lieve we may pass a measure which yi] 
promote the happiness and prosperity of 
future generations by laying the fou. 
dation of a system of education suit. 
able to the requirements of a Christian 
people. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
desired to say a few words expressive of 
his opinions upon this subject. It was 
impossible to have watched the passage 
of this Bill through the other House of 
Parliament and the difficulties that the 
Government had there to encounter, 
without acknowledging that they had 
good reason for feelings of exultation a 
the success which had enabled them tp 
bring up the measure to their Lordships 
in its present shape. But when he came 
to consider the Bill he must say thatit 
seemed.as though, while they had escaped 
great dangers, they had not gained many 
great advantages. Although the Bill ex- 
tended education, he thought that if, in- 
stead of adopting the Revised Code, they 
had gone on with the old system of giving 
every encouragement to voluntary efforts, 
they would have done much better. 
What was there in this Bill that would 
improve the quality at the same time 
that it increased the number of the 
schools? Would the ratepayers be mor 
assiduous in improving the quality of the 
schools than the voluntary subscribers 
were? Would it be improved in the 
rate-supplied school? The ratepayers 
would probably elect a similar class upa 
the school Boards as now managed the 
workhouse schools—and these were cer 
tainly not model schools—and there was 
no reason why they should have better 
masters or mistresses than before in the 
schools in the country. There was al 
array of kindly feeling around the volu- 
tary schools which were now the great 
link between different classes of society, 
and which united in some degree the 
squire, the clergy, and the poor. ‘he 
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classes furnished the children in 
the schools with recreation ; they tried 
tp promote their welfare in their future 
life; and indeed they looked upon them 
inthe light of clients. How would the 
rate-supported schools promote the for- 
mation of any link like that which now 
existed? Looking at the difficulties 
ghich the Government had had to over- 
wme, and for having overcome which 
they were entitled to the greatest praise, 
he accepted the Bill as a political neces- 
ity; but looking at it in the interest of 
the children who required education, he 
ould not regard it as a satisfactory 
measure. How were the small schools, 
inferior in number and in wealth, to re- 
give assistance ? Looking at the matter 
ly in the interests of the children, he 
could not but think that to whatever ex- 
tnt they obstructed the progress of the 
voluntary system or withheld assistance 
from it, they did a positive evil. How 
were they to make arrangements for 
schools and for night schools? 
how would their cast-iron system meet 
all these requirements? Would they 
compel the children of the honest hard- 
yorking artizan who was rising above 
his fellows to associate with others from 
whom contamination might be feared ? 
Again, the Bill did not give facilities to 
the voluntary schools for borrowing 
money upon mortgage that were given 
to the ratepaying schools; and people 
were to be compelled to send their chil- 
dren to schools that they might disap- 
prove of. Looking at the whole matter, 
itseemed to him that the interest of the 
children was the last thing thought of. 
Kart FORTESCUE said, that al- 
though for many years this question of 
education had occupied his attention, he 
did not now propose to detain their 
lordships by going into the general 
question. He believed that for a long 
fime a great mistake had been made in 
undivided attention having been given 
to providing for the education of the 
wage-earning class, the education of the 
middle classes having been left out of 
consideration until the last year or two. 
The thanks of the country were now due 
to the Government in general, but more 
especially to the right hon. Gentleman 
who had had charge of the Bill in the 
other House, for the manner in which 
they had dealt with this important and 
difficult question. He thought the mea- 
sire, on the whole, decidedly a good 
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one—indeed, a better than at one time 
seemed likely to pass; yet he could not 
but regret that there were some omis- 
sions, the prominent one being the ab- 
sence of any provision for creating a 
responsible Minister of Education—an 
omission which he the more regretted 
because there was in the Cabinet one 
Minister of the Crown who had shown 
himself admirably qualified to discharge 
the important duties that would attach 
to such a post. There were tax-sup- 
ported schools connected with the Army 
which were under the control of the 
Secretary for War; and there were others 
belonging to the Navy which were under 
the direction of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and there were in all parts 
of the country schools that were partly 
supported by a Parliamentary Grant, 
and he could not but think it most de- 
sirable that a Minister of Education 
should have charge of them. As to the 
alleged deficiencies in the provision 
made for the education of children, his 
own experience was that there were 
large tracts of country that were repre- 
sented as entirely void of education be- 
cause they did not contain inspected 
schools ; yet those districts were by no 
means badly off, and he knew some 
parishes in which for years every boy 
and girl of 14 years of age could read 
well and write and cipher tolerably. 
Many parishes which had been held up 
to obloquy as being utterly destitute of 
education showed by the test of signa- 
tures to the register of marriages a very 
much higher state of education than 
many town and manufacturing districts 
which had been in receipt of large sums 
from the Treasury, and in which ex- 
pensive schools had been erected with 
the publicmoney. He, however, agreed 
that there were great deficiencies in the 
means of education, which were much 
to be deplored, and the Government de- 
served much credit for their boldness in 
bringing forward this measure, and for 
their perseverance and tact in carrying 
it through the other House. He re- 
gretted that the school Boards estab- 
lished by the Bill were to be wholly 
elected, for his experience as a Poor Law 
Guardian led him to the belief that there 
were in most districts gentlemen who 
were most suitable to be on school 
Boards, yet who could not command a 
large number of votes at a popular elec- 
tion ; and he suggested that of the mem- 
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bers of each school Board a proportion 
not exceeding one-third might be ap- 
pointed by the Education Department, 
through their Inspector. It was, he 
thought, inexpedient to authorize a 
Board to remit the whole of the school 
fees in any instance, for he believed that 
the payments made by the wage-earning 
class for the education of their children 
were unnecessarily and unreasonably 
low; besides which, if gratuitous edu- 
cation were given to children in any 
rate-supported schools the voluntary 
ones would be placed at a disadvantage.s 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond) had spoken against the in- 
troduction of the Ballot into an Educa- 
tional Bill. He (Earl Fortescue) had 
always felt that the Ballot was an in- 
significant question, and when he had 
represented large constituencies he had 
sometimes offended them by declaring 
that it would do a little harm and no 
good. His opinion was now somewhat 
modified, and he thought the Ballot 
would do a little good and no harm. 
The system of election, however, under 
the Local Management Act of 1855 
was most undesirable. By it the many 


Elementary 


were brought to the few, instead of the 


few to the many. The same secresy 
could be secured by a house-to-house 
collection as by asking electors to go to 
the poll clerk; and voting for vestry- 
men in the metropolis was practically 
found to be a prohibitory duty, on ac- 
count of the trouble and waste of time 
it involved. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has received, and 
most worthily, the commendation of the 
House for the Bill he introduced and 
the manner in which he has carried it 
through the other House of Parliament, 
said, in his speech on the third reading, 
that he hoped the Bill would receive 
here the same careful attention it had 
received in the House of Commons. 
When I read that I almost thought the 
hope had been expressed ironically, for 
if we were to enter on the consideration 
of the Bill with the same care as it had 
received ‘‘ elsewhere” I want to know 
when the Parliament would be ad- 
journed? I believe this Bill was intro- 
duced into the other House at the be- 
ginning of March, and it did not pass 
till towards the end of July. I hope 
we shall finish the consideration of it 
before the end of September—and I only 
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regret that a measure of such vast jm. 
portance should have been sent up g 
so late a period of the Session, when yo 
cannot give it adequate consideration, 
I agree entirely with what has beg 
said by my noble Friend the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Marlborough) as to the 
absence of the mention of religion fron 
the Bill except in a restrictive senge: 
and as to the compulsory attendance of 
children, I believe it to be against the 
spirit, the wishes, and the feelings of 
the people of this country. There is ap 
qld proverb that one man may lead a 
horse to the water, but that many can. 
not make him drink; and I am cop. 
vinced that it is quite ineffectual to try 
to force education on the people. My 
first objection is, that you should not 
force a Dissenter to send his child tog 
school where the teaching may be con. 
trary to his conscientious objections ; my 
second, and certainly not less strong ob. 
jection is that a Churchman should not 
be forced to send his child to. a school 
where a religion may be taught of which 
he disapproves, still more to a purely 
secular school, where no religion is taught 
at all. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON, in 
reply, said, he should abstain from 
following in detail objections which he 
should endeavour to answer in Commit- 
tee. He had to thank their Lordships 
on both sides of the House for the very 
fair manner in which the Bill had been 
received and for the large and general 
amount of support given to it. From 
its reception this evening he trusted he 
might augur that the Bill would be dis 
cussed — not, he hoped, at the same 
length as in the other House—but in 
the same fair spirit, the same absence 
of party considerations, and the same 
desire to make the measure effectual for 
the end in view. The noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Richmond), alluding 
to the declaration of the Premier that 
the right principle to adopt was the 
freedom of teaching and the freedom of 
withdrawal, said he regretted that this 
principle was not carried out in the 
Conscience Clause as it now stood. At 
the proper time, however, he should be 
able to show that the present clause 
gave more complete freedom of teaching 
than as the clause originally stood; for 
now a child could only be withdrawn 
from the teaching of religious subjects, 
instead of from any portion of teaching 
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whatever. His noble Friend opposite 
(the Duke of Richmond) was of opi- 
nion that the Bill conferred too large a 

wer on the Education Department. 
While he admitted that the power which 
it gave was large, he did not think it was 
more so than was absolutely necessary 
to effect the object which they all had 
in view. As to the Ballot, he could 
only say that he believed it furnished 
the most advantageous mode of taking 
yotes for a variety of purposes. The 
last thing, at all events, which he, as a 
member of the Education Department, 
would do would be to seek to make an 
experimentum in corporevilt, by applying 
it to education, did he not suppose it 
would be found to work satisfantorily. 
He had simply to say, in conclusion, 
that he proposed to fix the Committee 
for Friday next. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL—(No, 224.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing, read. 

Lorpv ROMILLY desired to take this 
occasion to insist on the necessity of ap- 
pointing the best Judges whose services 
could be secured. There were three 
modes, he said, of obtaining Judges. 
The person of the greatest experience 
and eminence in his profession might be 
selected, and in that case he must be 
paid the price necessary for. what he re- 
garded as his adequate remuneration, 
and to induce him to relinquish his pro- 
fession. Another mode was to get the 
cheapest man; and a man of that kind 
might be got at a very low rate: but if 

a man were selected he ought to 
wdergo what was imposed on persons 
appointed for the first time to offices in 
the Civil Service—that was, he ought to 
be subjected to a severe examination to 
show that he was at all fit for the dis- 
charge of his duties. Again, as a third 
mode, a person might be selected to fill 
the office of Judge who was of long 
standing, and was believed by his friends 
tobe a man of learning and capacity, 
but a person who had failed in his pro- 
fession. Now the very worst Jalen 
would be those who were selected from 
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that class, for they were persons gene- 
rally who did not possess the tact re- 
quired for the application of their know- 
ledge, a quality indispensable for the 
constitution of a good Judge. The ques- 
tion was one of paramount importance, 
for if, for any reason, Judges were ap- 
—_ who were incapable of properly 
ischarging their duties, great injustice 
would be done to the suitors, and great 
scandal cast on the administration of 
justice. He observed that a proposal 
had been brought under the notice of 
the other House for increasing the pay 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and he, for 
one, did not think any of them over- 
paid; but there was no doubt that, if 
their places were put up to auction, per- 
sons would be found to undertake their 
duties for much smaller salaries. Then, 
however, would arise the ulterior ques- 
tion whether persons so elected would 
be fit to discharge those duties. The 
moment an attempt was made to get a 
superior class of men at a cheaper rate 
than they were worth, most certainly only 
an inferior article would be obtained, and 
the result would be in every way injuri- 
ous to the country. He, for one, was op- 
posed to anything like parsimony and 
niggardliness under such circumstances. 
And so with regard to the Judges—a 
specious parsimony would inflict a se- 
rious blow on the administration of jus- 
tice. It was of the greatest importance 
not only that we should get the best 
Judges, but also that the public should 
believe that we had got the best Judges 
we could, and this could only be accom- 
plished by selecting men who had pre- 
viously gained the confidence of the pub- 
lic by showing that they had previously 
gained the confidence of their clients, 
and had occupied a considerable posi- 
tion in the legal profession. A stand- 
ing of so many years merely would not 
be a proper qualification. Indeed, it 
would be better to insist upon a money 
qualification, and say that no man should 
be appointed a Judge who had not made 
£3,000 or £4,000 a year by his profes- 
sion. In conclusion, he appealed to his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack to make this Bill an experimental 
one, and confine its operation to two or 
three years, at the expiration of which 
eriod we should see what results it had 
rought about. 
Tat LORD CHANCELLOR repelled 
the accusation that he was endeayouring 
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to get money out of the appointment of 
Judges. He proceeded to point out that 
there were often circumstances connected 
with an Office which rendered it a de- 
sirable one apart from the mere question 
of salary. It had been an almost invari- 
able custom that a Judge, after 15 years’ 
service, should become an ex officio Mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committee, and the 
object of the Bill was to give to such 
Judges £500 a year in addition to their 
present salary. The general objections 
raised by the noble and learned Lord 
he would not enter into, because they 
were not applicable to the Bill; for the 
very class to which the selection was re- 
stricted was a sufficient guarantee that 
none but the most competent Judges 
would be appointed. 


Bill read. 3°. 


Lorp CAIRNS moved to insert the 
following clause at the end of the Bill :— 


“ This Act shall continue in force until the first 
day in January one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three, and shall then cease and determine, 
subject and without prejudice to any appointment 
made or salary granted thereunder previous to 
that date.” 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 16; Not-Contents 27: 
Majority 11. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eleven o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 25th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.) — Serzcr Commirree — Report — 
Diplomatic and Consular Services [No. 882] ; 
Conventual and Monastic Institutions, &e. 
[No. 383]. 

Suprry—considered in Committee—Civi, Szr- 
vick EstmMartEs, 

Resolutions [July 21, 22] reported. 

Pustic Brrrs—Ordered—First Reading—Petty 
Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * [236]; Census (Ireland) * [237]. 

Second Reading — Census (Scotland) * [234]; 
Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdiction * 
toss: Corrupt Practices Acts Amendment * 

235 


Select Committee—Shannon Navigation * [192], 
nominated. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Committee— Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&c. * [125]; National Debt * [213]; Forgery® 
[214]; Statute Law Revision® [215]; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 4) * [226]. 

Considered as amended — Sanitary Act (1866) 
Amendment * [189]. 

Third Reading—Greenwich Hospital * [229}, and 


passed. 

Withdrawn—High Court of Justice * [180]; Ap. 
pellate Jurisdiction * [181]; Pilotage (rg. 
comm.)* [207]; Medical Act (1858) Amend. 
ment* [216]; Habitual Drunkards* [197]; 
Charities, &c, Exemption * [109]; Sequestra. 
tion * [202] ; Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
(No. 2) * [224], 


ARMY—SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEROY WYNDHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the amount of am- 
munition of all kinds now in stock was 
up to or below the average quantity 
maintained in past years; and, whether 
the Government had means at their 
disposal for increasing the supply at 
short notice if necessary ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, in view of 
the deterioration of cartridges by time, 
and of occasional changes of pattern, it 
has not been considered desirable or ad- 
visable to keep the stocks very high; 
but the Government have means at their 
disposal of increasing the supply at short 
notice. In a few days we could make 
all the small-arm ammunition, and in a 
few weeks all the projectiles of every 
kind that were discharged at Sebastopol. 


POOR LAW BOARD—OFFICERS’ 
GUARANTEES.—QUESTION,. 


Mr. BRODRIOK said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether the European Assur- 
ance Society is the only Company whose 
security can be accepted by guardians 
on behalf of their officers, under the re- 
gulations of the Poor Law Board; and, 
whether under all the circumstances, it 
is still their intention to compel guar- 
dians to accept such security ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the Poor Law Board did not compel 
guardians to accept the security of any 
particular assurance company. ‘The 
general order required the officers to 
give a bond with two sureties, and if 
they preferred to give the security of any 
company whose statutes expressly au- 
thorized them to guarantee the faithful 
discharge of duties, they were at liberty 
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to do so. It happened that the Euro- 

Assurance Society was the only 
company of the kind whose statutes ex- 
pressly authorized them to give such 
security, and their Act of Parliament 
stipulated that they were to keep a cer- 
tain reserve fund, under the control of 
the Lords of the Treasury, to meet any 
daims on the part of the Government 
or local authorities, which fund was not 
available for any other creditors. The 
Board would gladly extend their sanc- 
tion to any other company which would 
take upon itself similar obligations. 


ARMY—COMMITTEE ON SMALL ARMS— 
MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY said, his Question 
required some explanation. It was said 
that the Committee now sitting on Small 
Arms did not confine themselves to the 
rifles furnished by the manufacturers, 
but that they produced improved arms 
of their own. He would, therefore, beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Committee on Small Arms 
have made experimental changes in the 
Henry - Martini rifle, and had these 
changes carried out in the Government 
factory at Enfield ; and how many im- 
ogee forms of the rifle they have so 

made ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, it 
was true the Committee did not limit 
themselves to testing the rifles that were 
submitted to them, but that they tried 
experiments of their own, chiefly in re- 
lation to improvements in the chamber 
and the springs: 24 rifles had recently 
2 issued for this purpose, all of one 
orm. 


NAVY—ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM HOPE}- 


JOINSTONE.—QUESTION, 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the letter published by 
Admiral Sir William Hope Johnstone con- 
cerning a conversation between the First 
lord of the Admiralty and himself at 
the interview which took place between 
them at the Admiralty in reference to 
Sir William Hope Johnstone’s retire- 
ment ; and, whether he adheres to the 
version of his speech, which represents 
him as having said that Sir William 
Hope Johnstone stated at the said in- 
terview—‘‘ You have done me justice; 





you have retired me at the full value of 
the office; I have nothing to complain 
of, but I cease to hold the nominal office 
of Rear Admiral of England ?” 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, some two 
months since, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay), 
without any Notice on the Paper or 
private intimation to me, called the at- 
tention of the House in a somewhat 
long speech to language supposed by 
him to have been used by me two months 
before in conversation with a very gal- 
lant officer, Admiral Sir William Hope 
Johnstone, who had been recently retired 
in his 72nd year. In reply I said that 
his description of the conversation was 
far from accurate, and I pointed out the 
absurdity of the language he attributed 
tome. I added that, to the best of my 
recollection, the gallant Admiral had 
said that he had no complaint to make 
as to his treatment in a pecuniary 
point of view, but that he was anxious 
to retain the titular office of Rear Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom, to which 
he had been recently appointed; and I 
explained in general terms the reasons 
which I had assigned why this was im- 
possible. The hon. Baronet (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) now asks me whether on 
this occasion I used the tpsissima verba of 
one of the newspaper reports. My only 
answer is, that I spoke in the sense of 
that report, which as usual is accurate 
and careful; but that it is quite out of 
my power to pledge myself to the exact 
words of a long reply to a long question 
about a conversation four months ago, 
which I was not aware was to be the 
subject of debate. 


CASE OF GEORGE MAW.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department Whether, in the case 
of Mr. George Maw, who, while under- 
going a sentence of fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment in the Durham County Gaol, 
received twenty-four lashes of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails by order of the Reverend 
Canon Greenwell, and into whose case 
he recently made some inquiry, Messrs. 
Bowser and Ward, the Solicitors act- 
ing for a Committee appointed by 
a public meeting of upwards of five 
hundred inhabitants of Bishop Auck- 
land, did not inform him that they 
had evidence to show that Mr. Maw was 
labouring under an attack of delirium 
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tremens during’a part of the time of his 
incarceration, and was discharged from 
prison in a most deplorable condition 
both in mind and body; and, whether 
the evidence, the existence of which was 
thus brought to the Home Secretary’s 
knowledge, had not been disregarded, 
and the inquiry confined to the gaol 
officials ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I had received 
and considered the memorial sent to me 
by Messrs. Bowser and Ward before 
answering the Question relating to the 
punishment of George Maw, put to me 
some weeks ago by the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease). The answer 
of the visiting justices and the evidence 
with which they supplied me satisfied 
me that there were no sufficient grounds | 
for further inquiry by the Home Office 
into the circumstances of his punishment. 
The facts are these—In the absence of 
the visiting justices, Mr. Canon Green- 
well was called in as a magistrate to 
adjudicate on an assault committed by 
Maw upon a warder on the 28th of 
April. The assault was a most violent 
and brutal one. Without any provoca- 
tion, Maw, in the words of a witness, 
‘‘ struck the warder violently in the face 
with his clinched fist, kicked him on the 
body, seized him by the hair of his head, 
pulled him on the ground, and kicked 
him when on the ground. He then 
struck the witness with great violence 
and cut his lip and ear.’’ The assault 
is not denied; but it is stated that the 
prisoner committed it under the influ- 
ence of delirium tremens. Into that state- 
ment I also inquired. It appears from 
the statement of Mr. Boyd, the surgeon 
of the Durham County Prison, that he 
saw him on every day from the 20th 
of April to the 28th, the day of the as- 
sault, and that ‘“‘on neither of the said 
days, nor at any time during his incar- 
ceration, did he exhibit any symptoms 
whatever of being afflicted by any men- 
tal or bodily disease ;”’ that he carefully 
examined him on the 29th, the day he 
was flogged, and he found “ that he was 
perfectly free from deliriwm tremens, or 
any other mental or bodily disorder, and 
was in a fit state to undergo corporal 

unishment to the extent of 24 lashes.” 

r. Boyd was present when the sentence 
was carried into execution, and says 
that there were ‘‘no symptoms exhibited 
to show that there was any danger in 
carrying it out.” I also received evi- 


Mr, Gourley 
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dence which proved to me that ther 
was no necessity to resort to deliring 
tremens as an explanation of the unpro. 
voked violence of the prisoner, for he 
was represented to me as a man know) 
for the outrageous violence of his tem. 
per; and, in confirmation of this statg. 
ment, I received proof of his convictions 
at various places on no less than six dif. 
ferent occasions between 1862 and 1870 
for assaults, besides being convicted op 
several other occasions for being drunk 
and disorderly, for obstructing an In. 
spector of Nuisances in the execution of 
his duty, and for wilful damage to pro. 
perty. Taking all these circumstances 
together, I certainly did not and do not 
think that I should have been justified 
in directing further inquiry into the 
case. 


CHINA — OUTRAGES ON CHRISTIANS, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it has come 
to the knowledge of the Foreign Office, 
officially or otherwise, that the Chinese 
have perpetrated outrages on Christians 
in China, attended with the loss of life ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, he regretted to 
say that it had come to the knowledge 
of the Foreign Office, both officially and 
otherwise, that outrages, attended with 
loss of life, had been perpetrated by 
Chinese. By a telegram received from 
Sir Andrew Buchanan at St. Petersburg, 
which was dated Tien-tsin, July 6, and 
which arrived at the Foreign Office on 
July 23, it appeared that there had been 
an insurrectionary movement in Tien- 
tsin against the French missionaries, 
that 48 French persons were killed and 
three Russians, and that the French 
Consulate was burnt. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Hong Kong telegraphed by 
another route, stating that serious dis- 
turbances had arisen at Tien-tsin, that 
the French Consulate was burnt, and 
French missionaries were attacked and 
murdered, in consequence of a rumour 
that children had been put to death by 
the French missionaries. Great excite- 
ment prevailed in Shanghai and the 
Northern ports, and a gunboat had gone 
with 600 troops ready to be disembarked 
in case of necessity. 

Coronet SYKES: Is there no Report 
from our Minister at Pekin ? 
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Mz. OTWAY: Not from Pekin; the 
massacre took place at Tien-tsin. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADERS FOR THE 
VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION. 


Lorv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether any, and, ifany, how 
many Militia Regiments in Great Britain 
are still unsupplied with the Snider En- 
field Rifle; whether in his opinion the 
time has not arrived when energetic steps 
should be taken to supply the whole of 
the Militia and, after them, the Volun- 
teers, with breech-loading rifles; and, 
further, whether it is or is not a fact 
that 60,000 rifles have been lying use- 
less at the Tower since February last, 
when a question upon this subject was 
asked by the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, 51 regi- 
ments of Militia are still unsupplied 
with breech-loaders: 61,000 breech- 
loaders have been issued to the Reserve 
Forces—Sniders and Westley Richards 
carbines—arming 64 regiments of Mili- 
tia, and 25 of Yeomanry, and all the 

rmanent staff of the Militia, including 

land. Iam of opinion that it is ex- 


pedient to arm the rest of the Militia, 
and after them the Volunteers, as rapidly 
as our stock will enable us; but I do 
not share the opinion that a reserve is 
useless of an article which you desire to 
have ready for use upon occasion. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
For a Return of the Names and Salaries 
of Officers appointed to do duty at the 
Admiralty, and which were not provided 
for in this year’s Estimates? It had been 
stated in the papers that Captain Willes 
had been appointed to do duty as 
Qaptain of the Coastguard; and that a 
Paymaster had been appointed in the 
= of one of the clerks of the Admi- 

ty. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman placed his Notice 
om the Paper I referred it to the Ac- 
countant General, whose reply, whieh I 
hold in my hand, is that no officers have 
been so appointed. Rear-Admiral Sey- 
mour is discharging Commodore Willes’s 
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duties for a month, while the latter is 
with the First Reserve squadron, and a 
Paymaster is being employed for two 
months at the Admiralty to assist in con- 
nection with Court-martial and Punish- 
ment Returns. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, he would beg 
to ask for a Return of the salaries of 
those officers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The officers are 
not appointed on salaries at all. They 
have merely been called up on sea-pay 
for a few weeks to the Admiralty. 


Department. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE AND APPEL- 
LATE JURISDICTION BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whe- 
ther it is intended to proceed with the 
High Court of Justice and Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bills in the present Session 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say we have been obliged to abandon 
the hope of being able to proceed with 
these Bills; but we propose to call the 
attention of Parliament to the subject 
early next Session. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in consideration of the 
increasingly onerous duties of the Minis- 
ter responsible to this House for the De- 
partment of Education, the Government 
will consider the expediency of his being 
relieved from departmental functions 
other than those relating to Educa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, taking into 
consideration the increase of duties which 
must devolve on the Education Depart- 
ment, in connection with the great mea- 
sure which we hope is about to receive 
the sanction of the Legislature, no doubt 
some change will be necessary; but as 
it will obviously not be in our power 
accurately to estimate that increase till 
a somewhat later period, it would be 
perhaps premature if I said more than 
that the Government are anxious to 
ascertain what change may be neces- 


sary. 
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SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said’ 
he wished to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the Government will take steps, 
during the Parliamentary Recess, to pro- 
cure full information regarding the 
amount and quality of the education 
furnished in the existing schools of 
Scotland, in anticipation of legislation 
on the parochial and other schools in 
Scotland during the next Session of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Government would, during the 
Recess, consider whether it would be 
advisable to obtain further information 
on the subject than that which they al- 
ready possessed, in anticipation of the 
Scotch Education Bill to be introduced 
next year. They had considered whe- 
ther it would be desirable to ask Par- 
liament to assent to a short Bill giving 
power to obtain Returns similar to those 
which they had obtained relative to the 
English Bill. But, looking to the fact 
that they already prams a good deal 
of information with regard to Scotland, 
and also that it would be difficult to 
frame a Bill that would not prejudge 
the Scotch Education Bill, they had de- 
cided not to apply for any legislative 
power during the present Session. 


SPAIN—INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, in accordance 
with the Resolution of the American 
House of Representatives, on the 16th 
of June, authorizing the President to 
solicit the co-operation of other Govern- 
ments in order to put a stop to the bar- 
barities in Cuba, any communications 
have yet taken place between Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government and that of the United 
rere with a view to effect that ob- 
ject 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that they 
were informed that a Resolution had 
been passed -by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of the 
nature described by his hon. Friend; 
but no communication had been ad- 
dressed by the Government of the United 
States to Her Majesty’s Government in 
consequence of that Resolution up to the 
present time. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE Ol: BOARD 
VESSELS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether the Privy Council do not very 
much rely upon the information supplied 
by Pilots for the detection of infectious 
disease on board of vessels arriving from 
infected ports, and whether the abolition 
of compulsory pilotage would not havea 
tendency to remove one of the best 
securities for the enforcement of the 
Quarantine Laws, inasmuch as under an 
optionalsystem of Pilotage, masters would 
not, by declining to take Pilots, hope to 
conceal the fact of infected cases ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had found on inquiry that the Privy 
Council did not rely upon the information 
given by pilots, because they were not 
bound by any statutory regulations to 
furnish it; but he did not doubt that in 
some cases they obtained such informa- 
tion. With regard to the latter part of 
the Question of the hon. Member, the 
proper time for him to give an answer 
would be when the Bill referred to was 
under discussion. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL.—QUESTION 


Mr. SARTORIS said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will be prepared to intro- 
duce a comprehensive University Tests 
Bill in the early part of next Session, so 
as to afford the Upper House ¢. ugh 
time for deliberation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
my hon. Friend has framed his Quer 2 
in such a manner as to imply that we 
have not afforded the Upper House sufli- 
cient time for deliberation on the present 
University Tests Bill. Now, I am not 

repared to make that admission. The 

ill which has gone to the House of 
Lords, so far as 1 am aware, is not de- 
finitively disposed of ; and until it has 
been definitively disposed of, I think it 
will be better not to state anything on 
the part of the Government, being un- 
willing to abandon the hope that the 
Bill may still be destined to pass during 
the present Session. 


WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
—BLOCKADE OF BALTIC PORTS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. LOOH said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether, by virtue of the under- 
standing come to among the Powers at 
Paris in 1856, on the conclusion of the 
War with Russia, cargoes of herrings or 
other British produce, not being muni- 
tions of war, proceeding in German ves- 
sels to Stettin or any other German or 
Prussian Port, will be secure against 
capture and confiscation ; and, whether 
it is in his power to give any information 
as to the probability or otherwise of the 
establishment bythe French of a blockade 
of German Ports in the Baltic, by which 
all traffic, whether conducted in English 
or in Foreign bottoms would be pre- 
vented ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that in 
order to avoid any mistake in a matter 
of so much importance, he would beg to 
refer his hon. Friend to the declaration 
already made on this subject, and to 
assure him that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will immediately publish any fur- 
ther information that they may receive 
in this matter. Although an enemy’s 
ship was liable to capture, the cargo on 
board was not liable to confiscation ; but 
the burden of proof would be on the 
owner of the cargo to show its innocence. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, it was quite out of his power 
to give any information of that character, 
and he should think it very improbable 
that the Government of a belligerent 
Power would give the information his 
hon. Friend seemed to desire. 


FRENCH SHIPS OF WAR IN THE GAMBIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether in accordance with 
the Proclamation of Neutrality, the 
French ships of War have been requested 
to withdraw from the Gambia, or whe- 
ther the advantages of that naval station 
are to be available for the naval forces 
of the belligerent Powers ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that he 
had received no information which led 
him to believe that there were any French 
men-of-war in the Gambia, but the in- 
structions given to the Governors of all 
our Colonies desired them to prohibit 
all ships-of-war of either belligerent 
Power from making use of any port, or 
roadstead, or water in any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Colonies or Foreign Possessions, 
and further authorized them to prevent 
any men-of-war of a. belligerent Power 
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from entering any port, roadstead, or 
water belonging to Her Majesty, either 
in the United Kingdom or Her Majesty’s 
Colonies or Foreign Possessions. There 
was a French ship which went up the 
Gambia some few weeks ago, but he be- 
lieved it was to assist some British sub- 
jects. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL BILLS. 
QUESTION, 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What course the 
Government intend to pursue with re- 
spect to the Union of Benefices Bill, the 
Sequestration of Benefices Bill, and the 
other Ecclesiastical Bills which have 
come down from the House of Lords ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that there 
were four Bills on ecclesiastical subjects, 
none of which were promoted by the 
Government, but all of which dealt with 
questions of considerable importance and 
required careful consideration—namely, 
the Resignation of Benefices Bill, the 
Union of Benefices Bill, the Sequestra- 
tion Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Bill. The first three of these could 
not be advantageously discussed at this 
period of the Session, and although it had 
been suggested that portions of these 
measures might be dropped, and the re- 
mainder proceeded with, he did not think 
such a mode of dealing with them would 
be satisfactory. The Ecclesiastical Dilapi- 
dations Bill, although lengthy, raised no 
question of controversy ; and if his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), who 
had charge of it, were present, he would 
ask him to state what course he intended 
to pursue. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have, Sir, to 
make the Motion which, I believe, is 
usual at this period of the Session— 

“ That To-morrow, and every succeeding Tues- 
day during the present Session, Orders of the Day 
have precedence of Notices of Motions, Govern- 
ment Orders of the Day having the priority.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I should be 
very sorry to appear for a moment to 
resist any Motion which, at this period 
of the Session, is not unusual. But 
we must remember that the Session is 
terminating under very critical circum- 
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stances, and that the effect of this Mo- 
tion will be to give a monopoly—one 
which I do not grudge under ordinary 
circumstances—to the Government in the 
disposal of the time of the House. And 
as we have not yet received the im- 

ortant public Papers respecting the 
eres of the peace of Europe which 
we had a right to expect, I think there 
ought to be an understanding as to the 
terms on which this Motion is assented 
to. If there should be a desire to ex- 
press the opinion of Parliament with re- 
gard to those Papers when presented, or 
even to bring those Papers under the 
consideration of Parliament, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman, who asks us to 

ive up our Tuesday mornings to the 

overnment, should take care that the 
necessary opportunities are afforded for 
such a discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Private Mem- 
bers, Sir, will still have Wednesdays and 
Friday evenings, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. But I entirely agree 
in the justice of the demand made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that if a de- 
sire exists—there may be such a desire, 
or there may not—to discuss the subjects 
contained in the Papers, which, I hope, 
will be in the hands of Members this 
evening, that desire should have an op- 
portunity afforded for its gratification. 


Resolved, That To-morrow, and every succeed- 
ing Tuesday during the present Session, Orders 
of the Day have precedence of Notices of Mo- 
tions, Government Orders of the Day having the 
priority.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I thought it 
convenient, under circumstances which 
it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon, 
not to confine myself strictly to the 
limits of a Parliamentary Question in 
the matter which I wish to bring before 
the House. It is possible that the 
document to which I shall have to call 
attention may be contained in the Papers 
which are to be laid upon the Table, and 
may be accompanied with explanations. 
If the Papers about to be distributed 
among hon. Members contain that docu- 
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ment and a satisfactory explanation, my 
observations will be useless; but I am 
bound to say that if those Papers do not 
contain that document and a satisfactory 
explanation, they, perhaps, may merit 
the same epithet. I must say I regret 
very much that these Papers are not in 
our possession. No one feels justified, 
under ordinary circumstances, in hurry. 
ing a Government in the production of 
diplomatic documents; but—speaking, 
of course, with that want of knowledge 
which all but those in Office must be 
influenced by—I cannot understand that 
the awful events that have occurred, or 
are about to occur, in Europe, were pre- 
ceded by any voluminous correspondence 
on the part of our Government with the 
belligerents, or with any other Powers, 
If not an official, we have a public decla- 
ration by the Minister most concerned in 
such matters—the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—that about the time 
when this startling intelligence alarmed 
Europe—he having then just accepted 
the seals and being about to assume the 
duties of Secretary for Foreign Affairs— 
he was informed by the highest authority 
that the diplomatic atmosphere was 
never so serene, and that he had the 
advantage of acceding to Office under 
circumstances which would probably oc- 
casion him less anxiety than ever fell to 
the lot of a Minister of State. And, 
therefore, though one may be mistaken, 
it seems a natural inference that the 
correspondence which is to be laid on 
the Table is not of a very voluminous 
character. Then why has it not been 
produced? Weeks have elapsed—at 
least I believe this is the third week 
since the announcement of the present 
state of Europe was officially made. 
The Government were asked immediately 
for Papers. And I must say for myself 
that I was surprised that so great a 
delay occurred in their presentation. It 
appears to me that it would have been 
natural, and even agreeable to the feel- 
ings of any Ministry, in the position in 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues found themselves, to have 
lost not a moment in placing before Par- 
liament the information, scanty but sin- 
cere, which it was in their power to give 
to us. However, the Papers, after a delay 
which is unaccountable under the circum- 
stances as they occur to us, were pre- 
sented and laid on the Table on Friday 
last, and I certainly was under the im- 
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pression that on Saturday morning they 
yould be in the hands of every hon. 
Gentleman. So far as I know, that has 
heen the custom with Papers presented 
bythe Foreign Office. They are gene- 
lly, if not universally, printed, I be- 
lieve, at the private press of that office, 
before they are presented; and accord- 
ingly there is nothing to prevent their 
bang in the hands of Members on 
the following morning. I do not know 
whether any change has arisen in the 
aiministration of the Foreign Office 
with regard to matters of this kind, or 
whether the delay is attributable to mo- 
tives of economy ; but, if so, the House is, 
[ think, entitled to information on the 
pint. But even if we had to appeal to 
the resources of the private presses of 
the country, I am at a loss to conceive 
vhat could occasion this extraordinary 
delay. The Papers presented on Friday 
vere naturally expected by Members of 
the House to be in their hands on 
Saturday, but this is now Monday, and 
10 Papers are in our hands. It ap- 
pears to me that, considering the awful 
issues that are at stake, some explana- 
tion should be offered by the Govern- 
ment with respect to this delay. That 
being the case, I have to address the 
House with the difficulty which must 
attend one who has no public documents 
to which he can refer. I have stated 
sincerely, and I think I have shown 
to the House, when questions of this 
importance have been before under con- 
ideration, that nothing would induce 
metotake any step which would have for 
its principal object to embarrass the Go- 
vrnment. But, although we are not de- 
asous of embarrassing the Government, 
but would rather scrupulously avoid doing 
mything that would have that effect, we 
must recollect that there is a duty to 
~ sag to Parliament and the country. 

en the peate of Europe is broken, I 
think it is not unusual to expect that 
the Parliament of this country in due 
time, and as soon as possible, should 
learn the cause, and, at all events, if 
that is an expectation which we are jus- 
tified in indulging, it has peculiar force 
vhen the Session is about to terminate, 
ad when Members are about to dis- 
perse,y when, under no circumstances, 
can our Sitting be much prolonged, and 
when, under ordinary circumstances, we 
cannot be re-assembled for a considera- 
ble period of time. It seems to me 
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somewhat absurd that the peace of 
Europe should be broken on a scale so 
vast, and in a manner so threatening as 
the present, and that Parliament should 
really have no conception of the causes 
of such an event,-and that Members, on 
going to their constituents, should, when 
asked any questions—as they always 
are in the autumn—be perfectly unac- 
quainted with what has occurred, and 
be therefore unable to satisfy their justi- 
fiable political curiosity. And, Sir, it is 
the more desirable we should have some 
clear conception of the present state of 
affairs, because there are no want of 
alleged causes, and no want of state- 
ments made, and by persons of autho- 
rity, but unfortunately they are all of a 
contradictory character. It is not for 
me for a moment to impugn the declara- 
tion made by a Minister of State in any 
country, or by individuals superior in 
station even to Ministers of State. I 
take it for granted that such persons are 
gentlemen influenced by a high spirit 
of honour, and actuated by a due sense 
of the grave responsibility that attends 
all their words and all their acts. I 
attribute the discordant statements that 
are made to the rapid and imperfect 
mode of communication which is the 
characteristic of the scientific age in 
which we live. But it is not a state 
of affairs that an English Parliament 
can find very satisfactory, to depend only 
upon broken telegrams of public decla- 
rations made by persons, however great 
or however distinguished may be their 
position. What we want are docu- 
ments. And now, Sir, a document to- 
day has appeared, and respecting that 
document I wish to make inquiries of 
the right hon. Gentleman. That docu- 
ment appears in the form of a projected 
Treaty between Prussia and France. It 
involves considerable modifications of 
the present arrangements of Europe, 
and among other provisions it contem- 
plates the military occupation, and finally 
the conquest, of the kingdom of Bel- 
gium by the Emperor of the French. 
Now, I do not know what may be the 
date of this projected Treaty, but it re- 
fers to a state of affairs which proves 
that the date cannot be a very remote 
one. I should like to know when this 
project was first proposed; and, if that 
was at some interval from the present 
day, whether it has come to the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s Government 
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that it has been renewed? I need not 
touch upon the importance of accurate 
knowledge upon this subject to the Par- 
liament of this country. I do not want 
to-night, indeed I entirely wish to avoid 
entering into, any discussion as to the 
merits of either of the belligerents in 
the war which may now, I am sorry to 
say, be described as having commenced. 
If the House thinks it its duty to come 
to some opinion upon it, I am sure it 
will not shrink from the fulfilment of 
that duty ; but I am equally sure that it 
will not attempt to exercise its privilege 
of so doing without being in possession 
of the best information it can obtain, 
and without giving to it mature consi- 
sideration and thought. And I may be 
permitted to say, without at all advert- 
ing to the causes, the merits, or even 
the possible consequences, of the present 
struggle, that I think the policy which 
is indicated in this project of Treaty is 
one which this country has never ap- 
proved and never can approve. I must 


say that I should look upon the extine- 
tion of the kingdom of Belgium as a 
calamity to Europe and an injury to this 
country, and I therefore trust that such 
an attempt will not be made; nor can I 
forget that, if such an attempt is made, 


the engagements into which the Sove- 
rign of this country has entered with 
respect to that kingdom will demand the 
gravest consideration not only of the 
Government, but of the House and the 
country. I will now take the liberty of 
making the inquiry of which I have 
given Notice to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I wish to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government can throw any 
light upon that project of Treaty which 
has been published this morning; whe- 
ther they are in possession of information 
which may enable them to inform Par- 
liament whether it indicates a policy 
which, in their opinion, may still influ- 
ence the belligerents, or either of them ; 
and whether they will give to the House 
such information as is in their power 
with respect to a subject which, I think 
I may venture to say, has occasioned 
great disquietude in the public mind ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I will first refer, 
Sir, to what has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
anxiety of the House—and a very natural 
anxiety, to be in possession of the Papers 
which may, more or less, serve to illus- 
- trate the origin of the present unhappy 
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war. Of course, I need hardly remind 
the House that the simple fact of the 
outbreak of a great war in Europe dogg 
not by itself imply that it should be— 
should necessarily be, in the power of g 
Government, however much they may 
desire it, to obtain for themselves, or to 
place in the possession of the House of 
Commons, full information upon the sub. 
ject. That must depend upon the degree 
in which they themselves have been 
made parties to any transactions con. 
nected with the outbreak of the war, 
So far as we were made parties to any of 
those transactions, we have the meang 
and the disposition to afford every infor. 
mation, and I join the right hon. Gen. 
tleman in regretting that the Papers are 
not yet in the hands of Members. But 
I think he will find, when they are in 
his hands, that they contain information 
coming down actually to the day before, 
if not to the very day, when they were 
laid upon the Table of the House. Pos- 
sibly, the right hon. Gentleman may 
think that the earlier part of the com- 
munications which preceded the final 
rupture might have been separated from 
those of later days; but I mentioned 
upon a former occasion that every effort 
was made on the part of the Govern- 
ment before presenting these Papers; 
but the rapidity of the whole transaction 
was extreme, and it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, in conformity with usage and 
obvious motives of policy, that we should 
give opportunities of communication with 
our chief representatives abroad, a pro- 
cess which necessarily occupied some 
time. That is all I can say, and I can 
only express a hope that when the Papers 
are laid upon the Table of the House 
the right hon. Gentleman will see that 
they contain sufficient to support the 
statement I have ventured to make— 
that there has been no voluntary or 
needless delay on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Now, with regard to the 
document to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has more particularly referred, I 
regret to say that it is not in my power 
to give the House any information in 
reply to the detailed Questions of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I will make to 
him such answer as, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, can properly 
be made under the circumstances. We, 
Sir, like others, have read the document 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re 
fers, a document which deals with a sub- 
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‘ct-matter of the deepest interest to us, 
and a subject the gravity of which the 
ight hon. Gentleman has not in his re- 
marks in the slightest degree overstated. 
That document, Sir, is of a nature to 
excite attention, and even astonishment. 
[can give no information to the right 
hon. Gentleman or to the House as to 
the mode in which it has come to be 
communicated to the world through Zhe 
Times newspaper. From its character it 
may be deemed incredible, but it pur- 
ports to be a proposal which has reached 
a certain stage of promise. Upon the 
actual contents of that document it is not 
at the present moment within the limits 
of my duty to offer any opinion. But I 
yould venture to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman what I think admits of 
no doubt whatever. We consider that 
the publication of such a Paper as this 
professed project of Treaty between 
France and Prussia, and for the objects 
set forth in it, must immediately draw 
forth from the spontaneous action of the 
two Governments concerned all the de- 
darations that can be necessary for the 
fullest elucidation of the subject. They 
are not in our possession; but we have 
not a doubt that the next few days must 
place them at the command of the world. 
This is a very grave matter, and, there- 
fore, I think I am not at liberty to enter 
upon it, and that no one can discuss it 
with any advantage after the present 
statement. The time must be close at 
hand when the surprise which generally 
nust have been felt this morning will be 
deared up, and cleared up effectually, 
by full information ; and that being so, I 
think I shall best perform my duty by 
enfining myself at this moment to these 
brief remarks, fully admitting that when 
the information shall be given the right 
hon. Gentleman and any other Member 
of this House will be perfectly in their 
tight in addressing any questions they 
think fit to Her Majesty’s Government. 


OFFICE OF LORD PRIVY SEAL. 


RESOLUTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
rose to move a Resolution as to the ex- 
pediency of abolishing the sinecure Office 
of Lord Privy Seal. So long ago as the 
year 1831 Lord Durham, in giving evi- 
dence before a Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on Public Salaries, recommended the 
suppression of that Office, or rather its 
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amalgamation with the Office of Keeper 
of Signets, with so smalla salary for the 
two combined Offices as would practically 
amount to the abolition of the Office of 
Privy Seal. In 1850 another Parlia- 
mentary Committee, one of great weight, 
reported in favour of the abolition of the 
Office and the transference of its duties 
to other Departments of the State. That 
Resolution, which was arrived at upon 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
now President of the Board of Trade, 
was carried by a large majority. It was 
not necessary for him to prove that the 
Office was a sinecure, because that had 
been admitted by Cabinet Ministers over 
and over again, even Mr. Pitt having 
said, when questioned on the subject, 
that where the Premier was a Peer the 
duty of the Lord Privy Seal was to sit 
near him in the House of Lords and 
keep off the moths. The Committee of 
1850 examined several witnesses, among 
whom were Lord Halifax (who now held 
the Office), Lord Minto, Lord Palmerston, 
and Sir Robert Peel. What were the 
reasons why the recommendation of that 
Committee had not been acted on? The 
other night, when the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) asked a Question 
on the subject, the answer was, that 
both in 1859 and 1860 the opinions of 
the House had been taken upon it and 
a majority had declared against it. He 
believed, that as a matter of fact, the 
opinion of the House was taken only in 
1860, when the present Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works brought the subject for- 
ward, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
then used the argument that it was not 
proper to raise the question as a matter 
of Supply, but that the opinion of the 
House should be taken on a regular 
Motion upon the point. Before the 
Committee of 1850 the present Prime 
Minister took the same strong line 
which he had done on a recent occasion, 
when he said that, in a Cabinet and Go- 
vernment constituted as ours, it was for 
the public advantage that we should not 
have anyone who held Office too heavily 
laden with the immediate duties of his 
Department. In 1851 the right hon. 
Gentleman who was now President of 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. Hume, 
brought the subject before the House, 
when a long discussion ensued, and the 
argument that it was necessary to have 
in the Cabinet persons not connected 
with departmental duties was stated in 
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the clearest way. But, even admitting 
for the sake of argument, that it was 
necessary to have such advisers, it would 
be far better that their salaries should be 
paid to them as unofficial Members of 
the Cabinet. There were some Members 
‘of the Cabinet, such as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who were overbur- 
dened with work, and some assistance 
might be necessary; but there were 
others with leisure enough to perform 
other duties than those of their own De- 
partments. When so many reductions 
were being made by some Members of 
the Cabinet in the lower ranks of their 
Departments, it was not right that a 
sinecure Office like that of Privy Seal 
should be retained. When the Govern- 
ment were called to account for dismis- 
sing persons occupying humble positions 
in the Civil Service, their reply was that 
they were responsible to the taxpayers, 
and that their first duty was towards 
them. But if that was their position in 
regard to the lower Offices, why make a 
difference in the case of the higher ones, 
such as that of Lord Privy Seal? In 


the lower Offices the men were needed 
at a certain time, and then a break oc- 
curred, after which, however, they would 
be sure to be wanted again; yet dur- 


the interval they were dismissed. But 
ing the duties of the Lord Privy Seal 
only came in periods of great pressure, 
and were not continuous but intermittent, 
and of no long duration. If the Go- 
vernment could reconcile their action in 
respect to the Office of Lord Privy Seal 
with the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee of 1850, and with their sense of duty 
to the country, he feared there were 
others in the House who could not re- 
concile such a state of things with the 
pledges they had given to their con- 
stituents. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that, with a view to the 
reduction of public expenditure, it is expedient 
that all unnecessary offices should be suppressed ; 
and that at a time when reductions are being 
made in the lower appointments in the public ser- 
vice, it is fitting that the sinecure office of Lord 
Privy Seal should be abolished,”—(Sir Charles 
Ditlke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he admitted 
that there was a primd facie case made 
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out, nor could he be at all surprised that, 
from time to time, the attention of Pay. 
liament should be directed to subjects 
like the present one; nay, it was very 
proper that that should be done. As he 
understood, an hon. Friend of his (My, 
Lambert) intended to ask next year for 
an inquiry into the higher Offices and 
their salaries, and without entering into 
the particular motive which governed 
the hon. Gentleman, on which he (Mr, 
Gladstone) would have a word to say if 
necessary—though he feared it would 
not advance his hon. Friend’s views—hg 
would say that the subject was one which 
ought to be brought under the notice of 
Parliament ; and seemed it to him de. 
sirable to postpone the whole matter 
until that period. What his hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles Dilke) had urged—namely, 
that it would be preferable, if gentle. 
men were needed to assist the heads of 
overworked Departments, to pay them 
a salary, leaving them without any Office 
whatever, was worthy of consideration, 
though he did not agree with his hon. 
Friend. However, his object now was 
to point out that some supply or other 
was really requisite for the efficient dis- 
charge of Public Business over and above 
that which could be fully met by those 
immediately connected with the various 
Departments. It was not possible to ex- 
aggerate theimportance of what he might 
call the non-departmental work of the 
Government, andif men had their minds 
full of departmental subjects, it would 
not be possible for them to give that dis- 
engaged and concentrated attention to 
the work which was so absolutely neces- 
sary. This non-departmental business 
arose in various forms. Sometimes it 
arose in the form of Bills intended to be 
introduced into Parliament which might 
be in the charge of a particular Depart- 
ment, but which might be of such mag- 
nitude as to require the concentration 
upon them of many minds. Such a Bill 
was that dealing with land tenure in 
Ireland, to which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland applied himself with his great 
ability and wide knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but which was too vast to be dealt 
with by any one Department. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) spent a full half of his Re- 
cess upon it; but neither his right hon. 
Friend nor himself would of themselves 
be equal to the construction of such a 
measure, and it was absolutely necessary 
they should receive assistance from others 
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that, J aot so absorbed by the business of De- 
+ oy partments. His noble Friend who was 
_ then Lord Privy Seal (the Earl of Kim- 
Mees perley), but who now filled an Office 
nm yery much worthier of his abilities, gave 
> them the most valuable aid. Again, it 





yas a standing practice with all Cabinets 
in which he had sat to appoint,Commit- 
tees. On these Committees it was im- 
possible, as a general rule, for the heads 


















bv of the most laborious Departments to 
vr grve; and, in order to strengthen them, 
ho fy it was necessary that there should be on 
hich fy them one or two Members of the Go- 
5 of jy Yernment who were little employed in 
de. fy other duties, thus enabling the subjects 
top fg these Committees might have to con- 
ond sider to be vigorously grappled with 
a} from time to time. Then, taking le- 
md gislation in the House of Lords, where 
of  ttey had six Members of the Go- 
a yernment, four of these—the Secre- 
ice fy tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
um Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
m, @ lord Chancellor, and the Secretary of 
ag State for India—were all hard-worked 





Officers of State, who were unable to take 
charge of all the legislation to be con- 
ducted through the House of Lords ; the 
fifth was the President of the Council, 
who could devote time for this impor- 
tant purpose. Now, it was only to-day 
he had been asked whether, considering 
the immense pressure of the duties which 
would devolve upon the Office under the 
Elementary Education Bill, it would not 
be necessary to effect a separation of 
Offices in the Department of the Privy 
Council in order to relieve that Depart- 
ment from a great portion of its duties, 
30 as to enable those duties to be effi- 
ciently discharged. The Lord Privy 
Seal was now the only Adviser of the 
Crown in the House of Lords to whom, 
as a general rule, they could look for 
the conduct of measures not connected 
with parti¢ular Departments. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) said they 
had effected reductions in the lower 
officers, who were dismissed in an in- 
terval of repose, only to be re-employed 
again when the demand for their ser- 
vices arose. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not make the point that the Mem- 
bers of the Government should be dis- 
missed at the commencement of their 
holidays. His hon. Friend said that 
the Lord Privy Seal had duties only oc- 
casionally ; but he (Mr. Gladstone) con- 
tended that the Lord Privy Seal in an 
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active Government, and when Parlia- 
ment was in a state of great vivacity, 
was for nine months of the year a 
hard-worked officer, because between 
the end of October—about which time 
the Cabinet Councils commenced—and 
the beginning of February, he would 
usually be employed in considering the 
measures of the coming Session, and 
then when Parliament met he was ac- 
tively employed till the Prorogation. 
What he (Mr. Gladstone) hoped was, that 
if his hon. Friend was disposed to prose- 
cute this subject, he would not confine 
his attention to the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal, but take a broader view of the 
matter, and bring together the duties to 
be done, and the strength appointed to 
do them; and thus they would be able 
to arrive at a fair conclusion on the 
whole question. He must say the Go- 
vernment did not shrink at all from com- 
parison with the lower Officers as to the 
amount of work they got through, nor 
were the reductions made such as to 
render their own Offices comparative 
sinecures. He thought it was quite right 
that the subject should be brought be- 
fore the House, as it would be very un- 
fortunate if it went abroad that they 
were disposed to show a favour to the 
great Officers of State which they would 
not, and had not, extended to the poorer 
ones. He had himself already that day 
admitted that it was quite possible, if 
the Education Bill happily passed into 
law, that when they came to watch the 
development of the great machinery of 
that measure, it might be necessary to 
re-organize the Privy Council Office, and 
perhaps they might be able, without 
burdening the State, to do something in 
the way of re-adjustment, though he 
thought that must be done upon a con- 
sideration not of one isolated Office alone, 
but of various Offices in conjunction. 
What he had said was, perhaps, suffi- 
cient to show that there would be, on the 
part of the Government, a disposition to 
give a fair consideration to the whole 
subject; and, in conclusion, he would 
suggest that it would be well to adjourn 
the further consideration of the matter 
until the House was disposed to think 
that a more comprehensive view might 
be taken, and a thorough inquiry made 
into the general provision for the dis- 
charge of executive duties, and the com- 
parative amount and weight of those 
duties. At the same time, he was thank- 
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ful to the hon. Baronet who had raised 
the question. 

Mr. MAOFTE said, he was glad that 
Her Majesty’s Government had ex- 
pressed themselves disposed to recon- 
sider the various Departments. He had 
a Notice on the Paper relating to that 
subject. His own view was, that it 
would be best for the English people to 
work the Departments by Boards. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he agreed in 
an opinion once expressed by Lord 
Brougham when in that House, that 
Boards were nothing more than screens. 
He did not approve of Boards; but, at 
the same time, he would not be any party 
to taking away from the overworked 
Members of the Cabinet the assistance 
which they already possessed. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) must admit, if he looked 
at the row of faces on the Treasury 
Bench, and observed their complexions 
and appearance, that the heads of the 
great Departments of State were very 
much overworked. The tendency of this 
overwork was to make the Government 
of this country one of Departments 
merely, for it deprived heads of Depart- 
ments of the leisure they required for 
thought, deliberation, and consultation, 
especially in critical times like these. 
To abolish the Office of Privy Seal would 
be to deprive the head of the Govern- 
ment not of the opportunity of giving a 
place to a supporter, but of the oppor- 
tunity of enlisting the assistance of a 
man of experience in the conduct of 
public affairs, and of one whose freedom 
from official duties would leave him free 
to give the assistance that might be re- 
quired, while his strength might not be 
equal to the labours of an exigent De- 
partment. If the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet were carried it might dam up the 
public service very considerably by throw- 
ing additional work upon heads of De- 
partments, who had now too much to do, 
and therefore, in the event of a Division, 
he should join the Government in re- 
sisting the Motion. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he did not think a case had been made out 
for the abolition of the Office of Privy 
Seal. He agreed that all unnecessary 
Offices should be suppressed; but he 
thought the House would unanimously 
agree that this was not an unnecessary 
Office. The Mover of the Motion ought 
to have gone further, and said that all 
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necessary Offices should be put upon 
proper footing. A Fourth Tord * the 
Treasury without salary was in an ip. 
vidious position, and his Colleagues who 
were paid were also placed in an inyj. 
dious position by the fact that one of 
their number was not paid. Another 
semi-amateur official was the unpaid 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner who sat in 
the House, in addition to the one who 
was paid. If Offices were considered 
necessary, those who held them ought 
to be properly paid. It was beneath a 
country like this to accept the services of 
unpaid volunteers, and such services 
were often regarded with suspicion. 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
had been scarcely well treated by the 
House, as his Motion only carried out 
eoey sd the recommendation of a 
elect Committee, upon which a Member 
of the present Cabinet (Mr. Bright) sat, 
and to the conclusions of which he had 
given his assent. Nothing had been 
said to alter the view taken by the Com- 
mittee that the Lord Privy Seal had 
very little to do, and it was impossible 
to maintain that a Cabinet Minister 
sitting in the House of Lords had work 
to do anything like so hard as one 
sitting in the House of Commons; at all 
events, in the case of the former he must 
have comparatively much leisure. Hon. 
Members must not deceive themselves 
by putting the Lord Privy Seal in the 
same category with the First Minister 
of the Crown, who, indeed, was over- 
worked. But why was it that those two 
Offices—the President of the Council 
and the Lord Privy Seal—were always 
held by Peers? Why were Members 
of the House of Commons precluded 
from them, and from thus accepting 4 
share of the labour that devolved on the 
Ministry in that House? He agreed so 
far with the President of the Board of 
Trade that he should vote for the Mo- 
tion, of which by anticipation that right 
hon. Gentleman had approved. 
CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, 
that having had the honour of being 
Chairman of the Committee to which re- 
ference had been made, he did not wish 
to give a vote without offering a word 
of explanation. He quite agreed that 
not only the salaries in the Office of the 
Lord Privy Seal exceeded the duties to 
be discharged, but the Office might be 
entirely dispensed with. But he con- 
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that he agreed with his right hon. 
sa (Mr. Gladstone) that, owing to 
the mode in which the Government work 
was carried on, it would better to take 
the whole question first into considera- 
tion, with a view to a redistribution of 
duties and responsibilities. Since the 
(ommittee sat he (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten) had watched very carefully the 
way work in the Cabinet was performed, 
and he was bound to say he had seen 
gecasions in which it would have been 
quite impossible that the Cabinet could 
orm their duties without the assist- 
ance of a few men with leisure. He 
had occupied an Office in the Govern- 
ment to which there were no very im- 
portant duties attached—that of Chan- 
wllor of the Duchy of Lancaster; but 
during the time he filled the Office the 
Home Secretary was so overworked that 
he had to perform duties which, in strict- 
ness, did not appertain to him, and 
especially he had to attend to the ques- 
tion of local taxation when it came up. 
The chief work of the first Reform Bill 
fell upon Lord Durham, who held one 
of these Offices. [Mr. Guapsrone: And 
Iord Russell was Paymaster.] He, 
therefore, would suggest that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) should wait 
util the whole matter could be dealt 
with; and his belief was that if these 
two Offices were abolished now others 
must be created in their place. He 
would, therefore, vote in favour of the 
Government at the present moment. 
8m WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had not heard anything advanced to in- 
duce him not to support the Motion of 
thehon. Member for Chelsea. His hon. 
Friend did not wish to deprive the 
Cabinet of whatever assistance was ne- 
cessary; he only objected to the main- 
tenance of a sinecure Office. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 170; Noes 
60: Majority 110. 


ROEHAMPTON GATE.—OBSERVATIONS, 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he rose to call attention to the 
fact of Roehampton Gate being closed 
tothe public, owing to a dispute between 
the Government and the owner of the 
road leading to it, and to urge upon the 
First, Commissioner of Works the neces- 
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sity of having the gate opened, in order 
that access through it to Richmond Park 
might be obtained by the inhabitants of 
London. Efforts had been made by suc- 
cessive First Commissioners of Works to 
have the gate thrown open, but without 
success ; and the only result of the nego- 
tiations was to have the road closed 
absolutely not only to the public, but to 
the carriages of the Queen and Royal 
Family, who formerly enjoyed the privi- 
lege of driving through the gate. His 
opinion was that both the owner of the 
road leading to the gate and the Govern- 
ment had been wrong in their negotia- 
tions, and the public had consequently 
been the sufferer. Were the First Com- 
missioner of Works, however, now to 
bestir himself in the matter, he believed 
a satisfactory result would be obtained. 
He contended that as the Government, 
by having offered to pay £2,000 to the 
lady who now owned the adjacent lanes, 
had shown their willingness to purchase 
them, a fair price ought to be ascertained 
and the matter settled by the Govern- 
ment giving the full value for the whole 
property, including the two private 
roads, whatever the value might be, 
recouping themselves by the increased 
value which would be thus given to the 
portions for building purposes. He was 
given to understand that all that the 
owner of the approaches to this gate— 
who had hitherto maintained the roads 
at her own expense—wanted was a fair 
price for her ground, and that if this 
were given the public would obtain the 
right to use Roehampton Gate as an 
entrance to Richmond Park. Should it 
ultimately turn out, however, that the 
lady refused to give up the road at a 
fair valuation, it was the duty of the 
Government to introduce a Bill asking 
compulsory powers to take the road. 
Had he not been precluded by the forms 
of the House from taking a Division 
upon the subject he would have moved a 
Resolution, but, as it was, he would very 
strongly urge upon the Government the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to 
have the Gate opened. 


NATIONAL GALLERY.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as the First Commissionerof Works was 
agar by the forms of the House, 

om speaking twice, he begged to call 
attention to the Question which stood in 
his name upon the Notice Paper before 
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that right hon. Gentleman rose to reply. 
Last year he (Mr. B. Hope) moved for 
and obtained copies of certain corre- 
spondence that had passed between Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works and the archi- 
tect of the new National Gallery. This 
year he moved for other correspondence 
in continuance of that of the previous 
year; but, when he obtained it, he found 
to his surprise that one-half of the docu- 
ments he had a right to expect did not 
appear, and that much of what was 
printed had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject to which the correspondence 
referred. The Government had made 
him a present of documents for which he 
did not ask, and which were calculated 
to confuse the question. His Motion was 
for a continuation of a correspondence 
between the Office of Works and the archi- 
tect of the new National Gallery, who was 
appointed on the 16th of June, 1868, by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners). 
During the previous year, while the same 
noble Lord was at the head of the De- 
partment, a competition, originated by 
the right hon. Member for South Hamp- 
shire, took place between architects with 
regard to the National Gallery, and the 
Judges reported that, while none of the 
designs as they stood ‘‘were such as 
would be recommended for adoption,” 
the one for a new gallery by Mr. E. M. 
Barry, and the one for an adaptation of 
the present one by Mr. Murray, ‘‘respec- 
tively exhibited the greatest amount of 
architectural merit.” In consequence of 
this recommendation, and considering 
that the partial failure was due to the 
incompleteness of the instructions given 
to the competitors, Mr. Barry was ap- 

ointed in 1868 as architect of the new 

ational Gallery—not to carry out his 
competition design, but to make a new 
one. This was the beginning of a new 
era; and yet the First Commissioner had 
appended to the Return copies not of 
Mr. Barry’s competition plan, but merely 
of its facade, and also of that of Mr. 
Murray’s adaptation, while on the face 
of each was printed the passage he had 
quoted from the Judges’ Report, which, 
standing as it thus did alone, carried on 
its face a perfectly unwarranted appear- 
ance of depreciation, both of Mr. Barry 
and of his fellow-competitors. A pam- 
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he did not complain. He was bony, 
however, to make a rong when hs 
only obtained half of the Papers h, 
moved for, and was put off with doc. 
ments which only tended to compli. 
cate a question already sufficiently ep. 
tangled. It was clear that a strange 
who knew nothing of the progress of the 
whole affair, and of Mr. Barry’s presen; 

osition, but who came unprepared upon 

r. Barry’s and Mr. Murray’s designs 
and the accompanying Report, would 
think that the whole matter was stil] 
in uncertainty, and not—as was the 
fact—settled, and only waiting for the 
word of order to proceed. He com. 
plained of the colour which the unusual 
procedure of the First Commissioner was 
calculated to give to the affair. Having 
thus established his complaint, he wished 
to ask what was the present state of the 
case in relation to the National Gallery, 
and whether it was likely that one or 
two blocks would be built on the ground 
already purchased at the back, so that 
our pictures might be housed safely and 
in a creditable manner, leaving the 
building in front to be dealt with at 
some future time ? 

Mr. A. GUEST said, reverting to the 
subject of the Roehampton Gate, he 
must repeat the complaints of the hon. 
Alderman (Alderman Lawrence). <Ae- 
cess to Richmond Park by way of Roe- 
hampton Gate would be a great con- 
venience to the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. He regretted that the subjecthad 
been re-opened; but the difficulty would 
be solved if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ayrton) would bring in a Bill to buy 
up the private roads and land in question. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the wall of Rich- 
mond Park abutted upon the estate of a 
lady owning considerable property in the 
locality. Two private roads had been 
made through the estate, and they con- 
verged at one point on the wall of the 
Park. The administration of the Park 
had made a gate at the point of con- 
vergence, and by an interchange of cour- 
tesies, the lady was allowed to enter the 
Park from these roads, and members of 
the Royal Family passed over them from 
the Park to the public highway. This 
permission was extended from time to 
time to persons occupying lodges in Rich- 


'mond Park, or residing in the immediate 


phlet with illustrations by Mr. Layard, | neighbourhood, and whose names were 
incidentally referred to in the corre- registered in a book kept for that pur- 
spondence, was also given; but of that | Pose. Some time ago a desire was ex: 
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pressed to convert these private roads 
into public thoroughfares, and, negotia- 
tions being entered into, the Treasury 
sanctioned the payment of £2,000. In 
doing so they made a great concession, 
inasmuch as it did not necessarily come 
within their functions to make public 
yoads for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis ; and it was only 
the circumstance of its being connected 
with the Royal access to the Park that 
made it reasonable to comply even with 
sosmalla request. A demand, however, 
was made for a larger sum, and it then 
became the duty of his predecessor (Mr. 
layard) to consider whether the Go- 
yernment should make public roads while 
the local authorities stood by with folded 
hands. No offer having been made to 
contribute towards the undertaking, 
either out of the local funds or out of the 
general metropolitan funds, the matter 
was allowed todrop. As had been men- 
tied, some personal questions were 
mised, and he stated that he was pre- 
pared on the part of his Office to tender 
a apology. A dispute afterwards oc- 
curred as to whether he had offered an 
apology, and he then stated that if re- 
quisite he would make an apology again 
in any reasonable terms. Therefore 
there could not be any doubt as to his 
willingness to remove anything which 
was disagreeable to the feelings of the 
lady in question. He had heard nothing 
more since that time, and he was not 
aware of their being any prospect of suc- 
cessful negotiations. The hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
lawrence) proposed that the Crown 
should buy the whole property ; but his 
Department could not engage in specu- 
lations of that kind. Probably, if the 
hon. Member could satisfy the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests that this 
estate, which was now in the market, 
would be a profitable investment for any 
funds they might have in hand, they 
would be ready to consider the scheme. 
For his own part, all he could say was 
that if any proposition was made to his 
Department, coming within the terms 
previously sanctioned by the Treasury, it 
would be his duty to consider it; and, 
in fact, he should be happy to do all in 
his power to aid in the formation of a 
public carriage road into the Park. But 
it was not for him to bring in a Private 
Bill; the local authorities could pursue 
that course if they thought fit. He had 
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done all he could in the matter so far by 
making arrangements, with the approval 
of the Government, for providing a foot- 
path to give uninterrupted access to the 
Park to the million, who could not go 
to the Parkin carriages. He would now 
proceed to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). He could 
assure the hon. Member that there had 
been an entire misunderstanding as to 
his wishes. The Department had been 
under the impression that he wished for 
a continuation of the Papers relating to 
the construction of the building, and not 
of the correspondence with regard to 
the remuneration of the architect. But 
there would be no objection to the pro- 
duction of the additional Papers which 
he desired to have. The hon. Member 
had taken advantage of certain omissions 
to comment upon the explanatory Papers 
he had received, and to the publication 
of which he objected. It was only right, 
however, that Papers should be laid on 
the Table in such a form as would en- 
able the House to understand the ques- 
tion to which they bore reference. The 
first of these Papers was Mr. Barry’s Re- 
port, in which allusion was made to Mr. 
Layard’s document. As he could not 
comprehend the Report without that ex- 
planatory document, he thought he was 
justified in assuming that no hon. Mem~ 
ber could understand the one without the 
other, and therefore Mr. Layard’s pam- 
phlet was added to the Return. The 
drawings, and Mr. Murray’s elevation 
were also added for similar reasons. 
His desire had been to afford such infor- 
mation as that the plan might be intel- 
ligible to hon. Members who had not sat 
in a former Parliament as well as in this. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, as a question had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
with respect to the National Gallery, he 
had to say that the Government, owing 
to recent changes, and the practical ad- 
vice-they had received from the Board of 
Works, had come to the conclusion that 
it would be possible this Session to take 
a step in the direction indicated, and a 
Supplementary Estimate for that pur- 
pose would be laid on the Table in a few 
days. He hoped that, with a moderate 
sum, they would be able to accomplish 
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all that might be required for a consider- 
‘able time. He was glad to find they 
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could now take a step which at one period 
of the Session he had stated, in answer 
to a Question of the hon. Member, he 
despaired of. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
when he had the direction of this matter 
he considered that the question was be- 
tween the erection of an entirely new 
building and the patching up of the old 
one. What he had instructed Mr. Barry 
to do was to prepare a plan for a new 
Gallery in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 


SOUTH AFRICA—TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC 
AND ORANGE FREE STATE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he rose to 
call attention to the relations between 
the Cape Colony and the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton had had a Notice in regard to 
the Basutos, and he therefore should 
leave that question, confining himself to 
expressing his hearty sympathy with the 
views of his hon. Friend on that subject. 
The Papers which had been laid on the 
Table of the House on this subject 
showed that the statements of the horrors 


of slavery carried on in the Transvaal 
territory, which he submitted to the 
House last Session, were not exag- 


gerated. The most horrible cruelties 
were perpetrated. He believed that 
6,000 orphan children were being held 
in slavery. The Governor of Natal 
wrote that 3,000 native children were 
annually apprenticed, and apprentice- 
ship was only another word for slavery. 
He had letters before him which led 
to the belief that such a state of things 
continued up to the present moment. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War was at the 
Colonial Office he expressed his opinion 
of the enormity of the state of things 
which then existed, and all hon. Mem- 
bers who had considered this subject 
would come to the conclusion that the 
conduct of the Transvaal Republic was 
disgraceful to a nominally Christian 
and civilized country. As regarded the 
future of South Africa, it was said to be 
the object of the rulers of that State to 
consolidate South Africa into a large 
Republic, of which the Orange River 
Free State should form the principal 
part. For himself he should be glad to 
see the European population of South 
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Africa consolidated into a Confederation 
after the example of that which had been 
so successfully inaugurated in Canada 
and the adjacent countries. That, he 
believed, would supply the best means of 
meeting the difficulty. He had heard 
with regret that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to withdraw 
the Imperial troops from the Cape. He 
looked upon it as a policy not unat- 
tended with risk, for it must be remem- 
bered that there was a large Dutch 
population to be dealt with, on whose 
part there was not to be expected the 
same feeling of loyalty to the British 
Crown as existed among the population 
of British origin. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that he had placed 
a Notice on the Paper relating to the 
question, but he had forborne to press it 
on account of the late period of the 
Session at which they had arrived. He, 
however, thought they were all agreed 
as to the importance of the question. A 
relative of his who had recently returned 
from South Africa informed him that 
slavery in South Africa was not only not 
put a stop to, but was actually increas- 
ing, and that it was a very common 
thing to find a family of Transvaal 
Boers served by slaves kidnapped in 
violation of the Treaty between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Boers. 
He should like to raise the question as 
to how far it was the right of a Colonial 
Government and the Colonial Office to 
alienate British territory, as they had 
done in the case of the land of the 
Basutos, without the knowledge and 
consent of this country. He considered 
that the Parliament of England should 
be the ultimate arbiter in this matter. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he concurred 
in the views just expressed by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin). 
He greatly disapproved of the Treaty 
made by Sir Philip Wodehouse as bein 
unjust. The Basutos were guarante 
as much as any nation could be the pos- 
session of their land; they trusted to the 
Government for redress and no redress 
had been given. He was sorry that 
Government had not seen their way to 
suspending Sir Philip Wodehouse. 

Mr. MONSELL said, there could be 
no doubt that the statement which had 
been made by his hon. Friend (Mr. BR. 
N. Fowler) with regard to slavery was 
in no degree exaggerated. Native chil- 
dren called orphans, and perhaps made 
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orphans by the murder of their parents, 
were registered as poder 21 
years, and during that time they were 
sold from hand to hand as a marketable 
commodity. On account of the gross 
preach of the Treaty between this coun- 
try and the Transvaal State Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had considered that 
Qonvention no longer binding which 
placed restrictions on supplying the Na- 
tives with arms. We now gave the 
Natives the same facilities for acquiring 
ams and ammunition as the Boers, and 
as far as that went the means of defend- 
ing themselves against aggression. It 
was a notorious fact with regard to the 
Jalus, that while they cultivated their 
land, and had herds up to the very 
borders of our territory, they kept a dis- 
trict uncultivated on the side of the Free 
State, as they desired to have some no- 
tice before the approach of the enemy. 
Our conduct in Natal and the other dis- 
tricts had been such as to give us con- 
siderable moral influence, and he trusted 
that influence would in the end be suffi- 
cient to overbear the cruelties of the 
Boers. He did not sympathize with the 
hon. Member in his regret for the loss 
ofthe Orange territory, and he did not 
think that there would be many Mem- 
bers of that House who would sympa- 
thize with the hon. Member. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) stated some time 
ago that to maintain it we should have 
been obliged to keep on foot a force of 
1,000 foot and 500 cavalry, and it was 
idle to suppose that the people of this 
country would have borne such an ex- 
pense for that object. With regard to 
the observations of his hon. Friends, the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) 
md Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), as to the 
Basutos, the facts were that the Basutos 
when conquered by the Boers entreated 
the British Government to take them 
mder its protection, and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, in order to rescue them from 
lestruction, proclaimed the Basutos to 
be British subjects, distinctly stating, 
however, that the question of boundary 
was one which he entirely reserved for 
future consideration. There was, no 
doubt, much good land which the 
Basutos had been compelled to give up, 
but Sir Philip Wodehouse recovered for 
them from the Boers, by pacific means, a 
luge amount of land, sufficient for their 
support, and they were deeply grateful 
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for the advantages secured to them by his 
interposition. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£10,170, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had to ask 
the Committee to vote the sum of 
£10,170 as a Supplementary Estimate 
for the amount required for the build- 
ings connected with the Houses of Par- 
liament. The purpose for which it was 
proposed that this money should be 
spent was for the convenience of hon. 
Members in the discharge of their duty 
while attending that House. That 
subject had long engaged attention in 
successive Parliaments. In 1863 the 
Committee annually appointed to watch 
over the refreshment department of the 
House made a Report calling attention 
to the insufficient accommodation af- 
forded by the existing refreshment- 
rooms, and recommended a plan which 
had been brought under their notice by 
Mr. Barry for pulling down the side 
wall of the present refreshment-rooms, 
and thus making them broader and 
more commodious. ‘Towards the end 
of the Session that Report was brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
the Chairman of the Committee, and 
somewhat discussed; and he himself 
took the liberty of condemning that pro- 
posal as very unsatisfactory, and sug- 
gested that a better arrangement would 
be to make two or three of the rooms, 
forming part of the magnificent range 
in front of the river available, for the 
refreshment department of the House. 
Practically, the conference-room had 
ceased to be used for its original pur- 
pose, and he suggested that it should be 
regarded as the centre of operations ; 
but the scheme was virtually negatived 
by public opinion. In 1867 a plan 
was brought under the notice of the 
Refreshment-room Committee, as he 
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learnt from the record of their proceed- 
ings, but the plan was not to be found 
in the Office. Next year a Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, 
and Mr. Barry submitted to the Com- 
mittee plans which would have cost 
£24,000, and which the Committee re- 
jected as unsatisfactory. Again, last 
year his predecessor (Mr. Layard) sub- 
mitted plans to a Committee, which was 
not satisfied with them; and thus it 
happened that when he entered Office 
there were no plans before the House 
which met with general approbation. 
He first set himself to inquire what were 
the real wants and wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers, and then considered the most 
likely way of meeting them. He arrived 
at the conclusion that it was desirable 
that the conference-room and the ad- 
joining room should be appropriated as 
the principal refreshment-room, and 
that the present refreshment-room should 
be made available as a tea-room and a 
newspaper-room—by which means would 
be concentrated under one roof on the 
left-hand side of the House the rooms 
set apart for Members exclusively, which 
they could have access to without pass- 
ing through a public lobby—and that 
the rooms on the right-hand side of the 
House should be made available for 
more public use, and apartments should 
be provided in which Members might 
see their friends with more convenience 
than was at present possible. In this 
way he would draw a clear line of de- 
marcation between the parts of the 
House that were private and those that 
were accessible to the public. At the 
same time, he concluded that, if it were 
possible to avoid it, no part of the per- 
manent structure of the building ought 
to be pulled down. Submitting these 
views to intelligent officers of the De- 
partment, skilled in adapting public 
buildings to the wants of the day, he 
received plans showing how the desired 
changes could be made by simply pulling 
down party walls. That scheme he 
asked the House to refer to a Select 
Committee, which was done; and as 
the House of Lords had some claims on 
the conference-room, he communicated 
with the Committee of the Black Rod. 
That Committee desired that a room 
should be substituted for the conference- 
room, and that there should be a com- 
munication between the Lords’ com- 
mittee-rooms and the Commons’ com- 
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mittee-rooms. Against the latter pro. 
posal he felt it to be his duty to protest, 
on the grounds of interference with the 
structure of the building, and with the 
convenience of hon. Members hurryi 

along the corridors to the House, ag 
they were often called upon to do. The 
Committee of this House unanimously 
approved the scheme, and expressed no 
opinion on what concerned the House 
of Lords. Instead of requiring a new 
room in lieu of the conference-room the 
Committee of the Black Rod might have 
been content to take advantage of the 
enormous accommodation to be found in 
the House, but the Lords were entitled 
to express a judgment, and they in. 
sisted upon having a new room; and 
all he had to do was to submit the mat- 
ter to the Government, who entered 
into communication with the Committee 
of the Black Rod. The result was, it 
was agreed that a new committee-room 
should be erected, though not in such a 
way as to interfere injuriously with the 
structure of the building ; and the Com- 
mittee of the Black Rod made a Report 
adopting the plans which had been sub- 
mitted to this House. He had sug. 
gested that there should be, what every- 
one desired, a joint service in respect to 
the refreshment-rooms for both Houses, 
which should consist of three rooms; 
but the Lords declined to participate in 
that arrangement, and determined to 
continue the occupation of their separate 
refreshment-room, although, singularly 
enough, they had made a Report on the 
kitchen arrangements of the House of 
Commons. But, inasmuch as the Re 
port was based on a not very accurate 
knowledge of the facts of the case, it was 
not necessary to refer more particularly 
to it. With respect to other matters 
they were of a comparatively minor kind, 
and were arranged on the same principle 
of not making any serious inroad on the 
permanent structure. An additional 
room now used for another purpose 
would be appropriated for providing 
additional accommodation in connection 
with the Ladies’ Gallery, which would 
prevent the ladies visiting the House 
being so cramped as at present. A re 
freshment-room would be provided for 
the reporters by appropriating a portion 
of the building not used for any other 
purpose. Those gentlemen were at pre- 
sent subjected to great inconvenience 
and annoyance, being obliged to take 
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their refreshments in a small and incon- 
yenient room, in which they had to carry 
on their very useful duties. It was also 
proposed that there should be a better 
access to the strangers’ refreshment- 
room. A sum of money was asked for 
in order to complete the arrangements 
of the iron gates at the landing-place 
at the north end of the building, the ar- 
rangement at the steps leading from 
Westminster Bridge to the arcade, and 
for altering the windows at the end of 
the division lobbies of the House of 
Commons, in order to meet the com- 
a of want of air which some hon. 

entlemen had made with regard to 
those lobbies. Another proposal was 
to make an alteration in one of the win- 
dows of the smoking-room. There was 
felt to be great inconvenience in having 
windows out of which no one could look 
m sitting down. Itwas, therefore, pro- 
posed to alter the central window of the 
moking-room ; and, if that experiment 
scceeded, it might be repeated on the 
other windows. He hoped, for the sake 
of the general convenience which the 
arangements would effect, the Commit- 
tee would not object to the Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing that a sum of £10,170 be granted 
for the purposes he had mentioned. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £7,000 odd. He felt bound, 
after the extraordinary statements made 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, to traverse some of the 
allegations contained in that statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had always 
been known as the possessor of a strong 
imagination ; but he had now taken a 
very high flight, and asserted himself to 
be the entire inventor of this plan for the 
improvement of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. According to his own statement, 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
done everything, Mr. Barry nothing; 
but that assertion had no foundation in 
fact. No doubt, Mr. Barry did, in 1863, 
suggest a plan for enlarging the re- 
freshment-room by altering the walls of 
the present structure; but ae was 
not adopted, and Mr. Barry afterwards 
maintained the best plan would be to 
secure the conference - room and the 
tea-room for the purpose. - There could 
be no doubt that the plan, as “ultimately 

resented to the House, was entirely Mr. 

arry’s, and was part of the plan which 
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was laid before the Committee of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Head- 
lam), in 1867. In all the proceedings 
of that Committee, and in the corre- 
spondence which took place upon it, the 
plan was recognized and acknowledged 
as Mr. Barry’s; and he could not un- 
derstand how the right hon. Gentleman 
could now calmly appropriate it in this 
way, without one word of acknowledg- 
ment to its real author. It was prepos- 
terous to say that, because, some years 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman had made 
a similar suggestion, therefore the whole 
merit of the plan belonged to him. The 
contrary of his statement was proved by 
the Kitchen Committee of 1867, who re- 
ported as follows :— 

“Mr. Barry has now suggested a plan for im- 

proving the accommodation by converting the 
present conference and adjoining rooms into a 
large dining-room for both Houses of Parliament, 
in lieu of the present separate dining-rooms ; and 
they are of opinion that this plan is preferable to 
any yet produced before your Committees.” 
In 1868 Mr. Barry was instructed to pre- 
pare a plan in accordance with this Re- 
port, and the proposal for the dining- 
room on the ground-floor was the result 
of the objection on the part of the House 
of Lords to give up the conference-room, 
which objection of course rendered a new 
arrangement necessary. But Mr. Barry 
met this objection by proposing to give 
the Lords a new room in the space be- 
yond the lower waiting-hall, which the 
Commissioner of Works now intended to 
take, and this plan was approved by 
the Lords’ Committee last year and also 
by the Kitchen Committee of the Com- 
mons, who, on the 12th May, 1869, re- 
ported that— 

“They saw with satisfaction that in the new 
plans of Mr. Barry it is proposed to adopt the ori- 
ginal proposition of, converting the present tea- 
room and conference-room into dining-rooms.” 


In July, 1869, Mr. Barry, by the direc- 
tion of the Lords’ Committee, sent a plan 
and also a letter to the Office of Works. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) had moved for these 
documents ; but the letter was not forth- 
coming, as it fully established the facts 
he alleged, though no one could dispute 
their accuracy. On the 9th of August the 
Commons’ Committee appointed to con- 
sider ‘‘a joint service for both Houses,” 
reported. Mr. Barry was examined be- 
fore that Committee, and as he had re- 
ceived insufficient instruction, he was 
only able to say that the covering esti- 
mate for the whole work would be about 
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£22,000; but then it must be remem- 
bered that this estimate comprised more 
than double the works now contemplated 
—a fact carefully concealed from the 
House bythe First Commissioner; and 
nothing could be more unfair than to say 
that the Commons’ Committee of last 
year decided the plans to be unsatisfac- 
tory, because their Report merely stated 
that they were not prepared to recom- 
mend to the House that so considerable 
an outlay should be made at once, but 
thought the subject should be deferred 
until next year. Mr. Barry continued 
_ to be recognized as architect during Mr. 
Layard’s tenure of office; but the in- 
stant the right hon. Gentleman succeeded 
he reversed the policy of all his prede- 
cessors, and put into practice the fixed 
idea which possessed him that the worst 
man to be employed in these works was 
the man who knew what he was about. 
The right hon. Gentleman replied upon 
the Report of the Committee of May 
last upon his plan; but this Report was 
wholly defective for want of evidence. 
Two witnesses only were called, and they 
were both officials of the Office of Works. 
Mr. Barry was not summoned, or he 
would have shown how his plan had been 
stolen, how his estimates had been 
grossly misrepresented, how he could 
have done the present work for £6,000, 
and also the patent defects of the First 
Commissioner’s plan. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a most egregious 
blunder by not examining before the 
Committee a single witness connected 
with a refreshment department, either 
there or in any other place, or who knew 
how to serve a dinner, and the result 
was that no satisfactory kitchen service 
could by any possibility take place under 
the proposed arrangements, and it was 
manifest that the subject required re- 
consideration. The Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords of this 
Session advocated and confirmed all his 
(Mr. Bentinck’s) objections ; and, though 
the Lords had agreed to accept the new 
conference - room, they had not with- 
drawn anyone of their unanswerable ob- 
jections to the scheme. But if common 
sense and expediency did not demand 
the employment of Mr. Barry, the Go- 
vernment were bound to this by their 
own declaration. On the 13th of May, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed an opinion that Mr. B ought 
to be employed on archit works 
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in the House; and how could he retreat 
from that position with honour in the 
case in point, where main architectural 
features of the House were proposed to 
be obliterated and altered. ‘The archi. 
tectural objections to this scheme were; 
— Ist, that the lower waiting hall 
would be entirely destroyed in effect by 
cutting off the branch which intersected 
the corridor; 2nd, that the continuity of 
the corridor, one of the main principles 
of the building, would be permanently 
interrupted; 8rd, that the new confer. 
ence - room, which was to be archi- 
tectural in character, was supported 
upon columns in the court below, ¢ 

ing a projection of above 11 feet, and 
darkening all the rooms below. It was 
manifest that such works could not be 
properly executed by obscure clerks, but 
only by a competent architect. The 
practical objections were, if possible, 
even more serious. The kitchen was 
small, and ill ventilated ; and it wasim- 
possible the kitchen service could be 
carried out, the kitchen being only 90 
feet from the serving-room, which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the managers 
of two of the largest clubs in London, 
would render it impossible to dine 50 or 
60 gentlemen who might rush in for 
dinner on a busy night. The place where 
the dinners would all be brought up he 
proposed to construct out of an elaborate 
Gothic porch, which would bring all the 
dinners of the House into a place where 
there was neither light nor air, the effect 
of which would certainly be to create un- 
pleasant odours andintense heat. Then 
he proposed that the bar should pro- 
trude into the room itself. But it was 
impossible to have wines and liquors 
served properly in such a place, because 
there was no air, and the heat would be 
too great. A place for wines had been 
entirely forgotten. Now, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, where wines might be 
called for in a hurry, to have the place 
in which they were kept on the same 
floor as the dining-room. Apart entirely 
from esthetics, this plan would not do. 
The best thing for his right hon. Friend 
to do would be to leave out the item, 
and let the matter be considered next 
year. ‘The so-called Liberal party i- 
variably had an official to ‘meddle and 
to muddle.” Lord Russell used to fulfil 
this function ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ayrton) had taken his place 
with great aptitude and effect. He 
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pegged to move the omission of the 
Vote, in order that the question of re- 
arrangement of the refreshment-rooms 
should be more fully considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £7,160, for the Re-arrange- 
ment of the Refreshment Department, and for 
Alterations connected therewith, on the Basement 
and Principal Floors, and for the Erection of a 
Committee Room for the use of the House of 
lords, with Entrances thereto from the Peers 
Corridors, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”— 
(Mr. Bentinck.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the 
Motion raised two questions—the treat- 
ment which had been dealt out to Mr. 
Barry, and the increased accommodation 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) 
proposed to give to the House by his 
present plan. He (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) had a very slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Barry, and was, generally 
speaking, no great admirer of the archi- 
tecture of the Houses of Parliament; 
but he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) must 


say that although the building did 
not please him, it was yet a great work, 
and he could not help thinking that the 
son of the architect had been treated 
with something like ingratitude. The 
right hon. Gentleman had certainly not 


treated Mr. Barry properly, for he prac- 
tically took his plan, and after the man- 
ner of gipsies who kidnapped children, 
defaced it in order that it should not 
be known. He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
contended that Mr. Barry had great 
cause of complaint, in being removed 
from his position; for though he had 
only about £180 a year for giving ad- 
vice, he had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he was associated with the Houses 
of Parliament which his father had 
built, and he regarded his position as a 
testimony of respect to the memory of 
his father. All these matters should not 
be looked at exclusively from a money 
point of view; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had no sympathy with such feel- 
ings. His hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) 
had referred to a Committee on which 
he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) sat in 1868. 
That Committee recommended that a 
large amount should be spent on re- 
arranging the House, and for £130,000 
they would have had a place worthy of 
the House of Commons. But no, they 
would go on in the old way, squandering 
money by false economy, and he be- 

i that the course which the right 
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hon. Gentleman proposed to adopt would 
show once more how easy it was to 
dribble away large sums of public money 
by false economy, to the inconvenience 
and disappointment of all concerned. 
It was the case of the Serpentine over 
again. As his hon. Friend (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) had said, they were about to bring 
all their cooking in where there would 
be no ventilation, and the continuity of 
corridor would be broken; and he be- 
lieved if the plan, which was a tho- 
roughly bad one, was carried out, they 
would have the smell of cooking all over 
the House. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ayrton) had unnecessarily introduced 
the name of Mr. Barry into the discus- 
sion, and compared his own skill in 
architecture with that of the son of the 
builder of that house. So far as the 
plan was Mr. Barry’s it was good, and 
wherein it differed it was wrong. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
especially faulty in the distance between 
the kitchen and the refreshment-room. If 
they looked at the details they would see 
that Mr. Barry’s estimate, taking into ac- 
count the much larger amount of work, 
which on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee he was to perform, was as low as 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would get rid of those portions of his 
plan to which objection was justly taken, 
and that in particular he would take 
care that the intended refreshment-room 
should be conveniently constructed and 
properly ventilated. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
those who like himself were of opinion 
that Mr. Barry had already been badly 
treated, certainly could not be induced 
to regard with much favour a scheme 
which did that architect still further in- 
justice. The plan which the Kitchen 
Committee requested Mr. Barry to make 
ought to be called not Mr. Barry’s 
plan, nor the plan of the Kitchen 
Committee, but the plan of Mr. Alder- 
man Cubitt, a very excellent judge, no 
doubt, of what was required. As to the 
charge that Mr. Barry threw over the 
excellent design which he (Lord John 
Manners) first started of dining-rooms 
on the same floor as the House of Com- 
mons, and invented a more costly plan, 
putting them on the basement floor, the 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
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was not Mr. Barry’s plan. But when 
the House of Lords declined to give up 
the Painted Chamber, Mr. Barry had to 
find some other mode of accomplishing 
the end in view. He noticed that the 
right hon. Gentleman treated the claim 
of the House of Lords to the Painted 
Chamber in a very cavalier manner. But 
the fact was, the House of Lords from the 
beginning were in possession of the 
Painted Chamber, and they stated plainly 
that they would not give it up unless they 
got a convenient committee-room in its 
stead. He regretted that Mr. Barry’s 
plan had been departed from. True, it 
would cost more than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but then it should be 
remembered that it was a far larger, 
more complete, and more suitable plan. 
Moreover, it was one which included 
accommodation for the House of Lords 
as well as the House of Commons; 
whereas the scheme now proposed was 
only designed for the accommodation of 
the House of Commons. If, therefore, 
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the new scheme were carried out, and 
should it afterwards be proposed to alter 
it, so as to include dining-rooms for the 
Lords, much additional expense would 
be incurred. His opinion was that the 


best thing to do would be to carry out a 
perfect and comprehensive improvement, 
instead of always making alterations, and 
that that would save money in the long 
run. He protested against the dismissal 
of Mr. Barry, and the handing over to 
other men the works designed by him; 
and he further protested against the 
Houses of Parliament being pulled about 
and altered by gentlemen who, however 
trustworthy and eminent in their pro- 
fession, were not professed and skilled 
architects. He trusted that whatever 
works were agreed upon would be exe- 
cuted in a proper architectural style, 
under the superintendence and upon the 
responsibility of a competent, skilled ar- 
chitect. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he was 
afraid that that Vote was only the be- 
ginning of troubles. He concurred with 
the preceding speaker in thinking it es- 
sential, in matters like that before them, 
to have the assistance of a man of ac- 
knowledged architectural skill and taste. 
A high professional authority had cha- 
racterized the changes now proposed in 
that great building as “ barbarous;’’ 
and, in his own opinion, patchwork 
alterations of that sort were invariably 
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the most costly in the end. With- 
out negativing the Vote, however, he 
would recommend its postponement, and 
that the Government should do nothing 
till next Session. 

Coronen WILSON - PATTEN said, 
he also thought it might be advisable, 
under all the circumstances, not to pro. 
ceed with the Vote at present. He had 
been a member of the two Committess 
which had been mentioned. The Com. 
mittee, the year before last, came to the 
unanimous opinion that the plan and es. 
timate proposed by Mr. Barry ought not 
to be sanctioned; but the second Com. 
mittee allowed the plan which the right 
hon. Gentleman declared that he was 
prepared, with the sanction of the Go. 
vernment, to carry out at less expense, 
to pass. At the same time, he agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord John Manners) 
in thinking that, in regard to a building 
which they hoped would be a credit to 
the country for ages to come, any altera- 
tions that were decided upon should be 
made upon the best skilled authority 
they could obtain. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, hay- 
ing served on the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle’s two House of Commons Ar- 
rangements Committees, he claimed for 
Mr. Barry the credit of originating theidea 
of utilizing the conference-room, and 
must deny tothe righthon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works the title 
of being the inventor and patentee of it. 
Mr. Barry’s estimate of £24,000 included, 
besides the new dining-room, a series of 
extensive changes, which were, in reality, 
a fragment of the valuable scheme ori- 
ginally propounded by the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam), 
and therefore it was not fair to quote 
that large sum as an argument against 
the dining-room plan propounded by 
the eminent architect in question. A 
Committee, which was wrong in its mea- 
surements by as much as 30 feet, had 
hastily recommended the carrying out, 
at a smaller expense, of an arrangement 
which would produce a most uncom- 
fortable eating-house, and spoil the archi- 
tecture of the building; but there was 
still time to remedy the mischief. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
yield to the unanimous expression of 
opinion on both sides of the House and 
withdraw the present scheme. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he did not con- 
cur in that wish. He hoped that hon 
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Members, who had been complaining 
for years of the want of accommodation, 
yould act on the unanimous recommen- 
dation of a Committee, to whom the 
matter had been referred. 

Mr. AtpermMan LUSK said, he hoped 
the House would put a stop to inter- 
ninable discussions on the subject. He 
yas sick of hearing so much about 
architects. He would support the scheme 
proposed by the Office of Works. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in regard 
to the serving from the kitchen, this 
heme would challenge comparison with 
ay other, for the communication would 
be in the centre of the room, instead of 
at one end. 

Mz. BENTINOK said, that, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own plan, 
the kitchen was 90 feet from the lift. 
He understood Mr. Barry’s plan would 
afford a room very similar to that at the 
Reform Club; so that hon. Members 
yho belonged to that club could readily 
fom an idea of what convenience the 
proposed room was likely to afford. 


Question put, and xegatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £21,674, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces. 


(3.) £80,437, to complete the sum for 
Royal Parks. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
two years ago it was proposed to re- 
place the wooden paling in Regent’s 
Park by an iron railing, and now it was 
proposed to pull down the iron railing, 
wthat the result would be that the Park 
vould be left without any railing at all. 
He would suggest that it might be as 
well to allow the iron railing to remain 
round the particular enclosure where it 
now stood, even if the right hon. Gen- 
fleman should not think it necessary to 
continue a similar railing round other 
enclosures. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
wished to ask whether it was contem- 
plated to cut down any trees in the vici- 
uity of those trees which the interven- 
tion of the House had prevented from 
being cut down ? 

Mr. BOWRING called attention to 
4 promise made by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works last Session to improve 
the present desolate appearance of the 
north side of Kensington Gardens by 
fresh planting, and further pointed out 
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the desirability of placing more drinking 
fountains in the public Parks for the use 
of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that to 
have plenty of water to drink was a 
good thing; but there was a proposal 
last year to establish a beer-shop in 
Victoria Park, and that he protested 
against. He hoped the First Commis- 
sioner would not allow such a thing. 

Mr. AYRTON said, with respect to 
the iron railing in Regent’s Park, it was 
found that £35,000 would be required 
to complete it entirely, and as the general 
feeling among the residents in Regent’s 
Park was in favour of the old rustic wood 
paling, he thought it better not to com- 
plete the iron railing for the small en- 
closure, as to do that would have cost 
£2,500, but to restore the wooden paling 
at an expense of £100. With regard to 
the trees in Hyde Park which had been 
alluded to, one plan proposed was to 
have no trees in the neighbourhood of 
the Prince Consort’s memorial, so that it 
might stand out plainly, and be seen in 
all its beauty. That was the idea of a 
committee of architects, who had con- 
sidered the subject ; but as it might not 
seem satisfactory to those who looked at 
the matter from a horticultural point of 
view, a compromise was come to—it 
was arranged that only a sufficient num- 
ber of trees should be removed to allow 
of the public seeing the memorial. No 
one would desire such an outrage on 
common sense perpetrated as that that 
magnificent work should be obscured by 
— of trees, and it was, there- 

ore, proposed to remove those trees 
which stood in the way of a view of the 
memorial. The exact details of the plan 
had not yet been settled ; but the greatest 
care would be taken to add to the general 
effect of the monument; and the trees 
would be replanted in close proximity to 
their present site. With regard to the 
north side of the Park, he could not hold 
out any hope of large expenditure at 
present, while he was dealing with the 
south side, which required it more; but 
he was quite ready to admit that the 
fountains ought to be sufficiently sup- 
plied with water, and if there was any 
deficiency in that respect, he would do 
what he could to meet the public re- 
quirements. As to beer, he thought its 
sale within the Park was not a thing to 
be desired. People who wanted it might 
go out of the Park to get it. 
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Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he would 
suggest that the number of fountains in 
the Parks might well be increased. The 
visitors at present complained that they 
were frequently unable to obtain a drink 
of cold water. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to know what had become of the 
colonnade removed from Burlington 
House ? It was understood that it would 
be re-erected on some suitable spot as a 
public decoration. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he believed 
the colonnade—or more accurately the 
gateway—in question existed—at least 
the remains or ruins of it—somewhere 
in Battersea Park. He had no present 
intention of disturbing them. If the 
hon. Member (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
would only mind what was written upon 
it when the gateway was first put up, he 
would not be so anxious to have it re- 
erected, at least in any place where it 
could be seen. 

Mz. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
hoped that the First Commissioner would 
promise that the colonnade would not at 
any rate be broken up to repair the 
roads. The right hon. Gentleman was 
quite mistaken in calling it a gateway, 
and was evidently ignorant of the un- 
derstanding come to at the time when 
Burlington House was pulled down. 
The colonnade was specially exempted 
from the sale of building materials, and 

it was most undoubtedly the intention 
of Mr. Layard, who had more than once 
spoken to him about it, that it should be 
re-erected. He hoped the First Com- 
missioner would give him some assurance 
that the colonnade should be preserved. 

Mr. AYRTON: No steps shall be 
taken to destroy whatever is remaining 
of it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £83,807, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings. 

(5.) £11,700, to complete the sum for 
Furniture of Public Offices. 


(6.) £22,587, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. A. GUEST said, he wished to 
know whether the decoration of the 
Central Hall would be continued and 
finished in the same style in which it had 
been begun ? 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished to 
ask, whether a better system of ventilat- 
ing the House could not be secured by 
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opening more of the windows aboys? 
During the last fortnight almost every 
hon. Member had suffered extremely 
from the heated air whenever the Houy 
was full; and there was no medium }y. 
tween the oppressive atmosphere on the 
floor of the House and the strong cy. 
rents of air that were being continually 
forced through the galleries. 
Mr. BOWRING said, the item of 








and fuel for the two Houses showed g 
very large increase, which required gx. 
planation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, with regard tp 
the Central Hall, after the first mosaic 
was placed in, it became necessary to 
consider the question of cost and of the 
general effect of extending that system 
of decoration. It was evident that 
mosaics could only be mechanical copies 
of the works of others; whereas the 
strongest opinions had been expressed 
that the embellishment of the Houses of 
Parliament ought to be made a means of 
encouraging original work of art of the 
highest order. The Royal Commissioners, 
also, had unequivocally condemned the 
adoption of any glazed surface in the 
ornamentation of the Palace. He had, 
therefore, invited the artists who had 
already taken part in decorating the 
walls to meet and examine all the Re- 
ports of the Royal Commissioners, and 
to give him the benefit of their views 
upon the subject, among these artists 
being Mr. Poynter, the gentleman by 
whom the design for the mosaic had been 
painted. Those gentlemen unanimously 
concurred in thinking that it was not de- 
sirable to continue the system of mosaic 
decoration, at all events until a number 
of professional points which they sug- 
gested had been thoroughly examined 
and solved to their satisfaction ; and to 
enable them to prosecute their inquiry 
they asked for certain assistance. ‘The 
Government approved of that view of 
the matter, and had sanctioned the re- 
quisite expenditure for that purpose ; and 
he thought the Committee would agree 
with him that it was far better that 
thoroughly competent artists should deal 
with this question, than that it should be 
left to the decision of any Commission, 
however distinguished its members might 
be. . With regard to the question of gas, 
no doubt the gas was a great expense; 
but his Department were exerting them- 
selves to bring it down as low as possible. 
The question of improved ventilation 
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ould be met by the proposal to increase 
the number of windows. 

Mr. A. GUEST said, he wished to un- 
derstand a little more than he did what 
gere the right hon. Gentleman’s views 
yith regard to the mosaic decorations in 
the Central Hall. If he did not proceed 
further with these mosaics, would he re- 
move that which already existed; or 
yere they to have mosaics on one side of 
the Hall and frescoes on the other ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would be 
guided by the opinion of the artists to 
yhom he had referred. 

Mz. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must ask the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
the House the name of the artists as an 
indication of the value of their report ? 
He had already named Mr. Poynter ; but 
yho were the others ? 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he wished to know whether the plate- 

put in front of some of the frescoes 
had the effect of preserving them; and, 
if so, whether it was intended to apply 
sme protection to the other pictures ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was intended, 
whenever it was necessary, to apply glass 
to the other frescoes. As tothe question 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), he had not a list of the 
artists with him, but they had all been 
oncerned in the wall-paintings of the 


Palace. 

Mr. CADOGAN said, he wished to 
all the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vmment to the expediency of repaying 
the metropolitan police rate from 
Imperial taxation the amount now paid 
for the police in charge (internally) of 
the Houses of Parliament. The rate for 
the police employed about the building 
vas only £429, while the cost to the 
public was £3,983. Now if there was 
ay duty that might be called an Im- 
prial duty, it was the protection and 
preservation of that House, and he pro- 
tested against the unfairness of so much 
of the cost being thrown upon local 
taxation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not under- 
stand the objection of the hon. Member. 
Itwas true the House did not pay police 
mates; but it paid its own police, so that 
ttdid the very thing the hon. Gentleman 
mplained of them for not doing. If 
the hon. Gentleman wished to raise any 
question on the general incidence of 
laxation, he must do it when the general 
police xate was under discussion. 
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Mr. CADOGAN said, he admitted 
that the House did pay a portion of its 
policemen ; his objection was that it did 
not pay the whole. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £12,500, to complete the sum for 
the Public Offices Site. 

(8.) £24,083, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Repository. 


(9.) £4,395, to complete the sum for 
the Chapter House, Westminster. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished for 
an explanation. There was no contract 
of the work to be done. The work went 
on bit by bit, and no party seemed de- 
finitely to have charge of it. 

Mr. Atprrman LUSK said, he had 
over and over again called attention to 
this Vote. He wanted to know when 
the work was to stop, and what was to 
be done with the building when finished ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had caused 
the work to be carefully estimated, and 
it was found that for the sum of £30,480 
the shell of the building would be com- 
pleted—that is, it would be covered in, 
and glazed, and made water-tight. But, 
of course, there would be no decoration. 
When it had arrived at that stage it 
would be for the House to consider whe- 
ther it should continue to be maintained 
by the public or be handed over to some 
public body. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £10,067, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(11.) £11,200, to complete the sum for 
the University of London Buildings. 

(12.) £13,250, to complete the sum for 
Glasgow University Buildings. 

(13.) £6,500, to complete the sum for 
the Extension of Industrial Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

(14.) £36,000, tocomplete the sum for 
Burlington House. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the Vote had 
been increased by £15,000 from last 
year, in consequence of further pur- 
chases. He wished to know whether 
any more purchases would be required ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the purchase in 
question had been made as the best 
mode of treating the difficulties which 
arose, claims having been made for ob- 
structing lights, and so forth. That 
was the only purchase necessary, and it 
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was in the hands of the Orown, and 
would be turned to good account. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £101,648, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office and Inland Revenue 
Buildings. 

(16.) £9,774, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Buildings. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished to 
ask how far it was necessary, consider- 
ing how valuable the space in such a 
quarter was, that the officers of the 
Museum should live within the area of 
the building? They might easily live 
on the opposite side of the street. 

Mr. MAOFTE said, he would suggest 
that the stores contained in the Museum 
which had never yet, for want of ac- 
commodation, been exhibited to the pub- 
lic, might be advantageously lent to the 
different Universities of the three king- 
doms, and to the large towns of the 
country. 

Mr. AYRTON said, these were ques- 
tions relating to the administration of 
the British Museum, which could be 
better discussed on the British Museum 
Vote. He agreed that the less the 
number of residents on the site, the less 
risk there would be to the contents. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £40,762, to complete the sum 
for County Courts, Buildings. 


(18.) £80,100, to complete the sum 
for Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. AtpERMAN LUSK said, he wished 
to know when the survey would come 
to an end? 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he thought 
that greater facilities should be given to 
the public for the purchase of the Ord- 
nance Survey maps. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
the surveys were made on an arbitrary 
principle, some districts being consider- 
ably favoured, while others were neg- 
lected, and he should like some informa- 
tion as to how they were managed. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the surveys were not so 
well managed as they might have been 
under the Army; but they had now been 
transferred to the Office of Works, and 
it was hoped they would now be better 
managed. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the survey was 
unnecessary, as there was already a map 
of the whole of England showing every 
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field made for the tithe survey. Th 
money the surveys cost was a very | 
amount, and a private map-maker vedi 
do the work for half the sum with quit, 
as much accuracy, considering that the 
important part of the work was finished, 
and that all that remained to be dong 
was the enlargement and reducing of 
maps. 

Mr. WREN - HOSKYNS said, hy 
hoped the six-inch map would be con. 
pleted, as it was of great service for 
agricultural and other purposes. While 
Ireland and Scotland had been mapped 
on the six-inch scale, the interior part 
of England had not been surveyed. 

Mr. MILLER said, the public found 
difficulty in purchasing the maps, and 
he thought that greater facilities should 
be given for their sale. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the survey had 
been very expensive, costing about 
£1,500,000 in 10 years; but tho maps 
produced had been of very great value, 
The subject would be considered during 
the Recess, and he should be able to 
state next Session the exact mode of pro- 
ceeding. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £7,600, Enlargement of Marl 
borough House. 

(20.) £28,199, to complete the sum 
for Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade. 

(21.) £2,380, to complete the sum for 
Portland Harbour. 

(22.) £6,500, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(23.) £23,913, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government  seedhres 


(24.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £99,542, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Publi¢ 
Buildings in the Department of the Commis 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he must take 
exception to the largeness of the sum. 
Mr. STANSFELD said, that the Vote 


had been framed as economically as pos 
sible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £97,542, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will com 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
he Slst day of March 1871, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public 
Buildings in the Department of the Commis- 
doners of Public Works in Irelrnd.”—(Mr. Lusk.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(25.) £3,500, to complete the sum for 
the Ulster Canal. 

(26.) £10,010, to complete the sum for 
lighthouses Abroad. 


(27.) £1,722, to complete the sum for 
Embassy Houses Abroad. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he must com- 

in of the great expense of keeping up 
that at Paris, though he admitted that 
it was less than during the last two or 
three years. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the whole 
matter was examined by a Committee 
last year, and the expenditure was de- 
dared to be satisfactory. 


Vote agreed to. 


(28.) £41,610, to complete the sum for 
Embassy Houses, &c., Constantinople, 
China, Japan, and Tehran. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that since 1840 
the Embassy Houses at Pera had cost 
about £200,000 for building alone, in- 
dependently of several thousands a year 
for repairs. 

Mr. AtpERMAN LUSK said, there was 
no explanation as to the £48,000 asked 
for China and Japan. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that a state- 
ment upon the subject had been laid 
upon the Table. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he regretted 
that the house at Constantinople had 
aot been entirely destroyed. He hoped 
that it would not be determined to re- 
build it without consulting Parliament. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked whether 
it was insured ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not. He might add 
that the site was one which had the 
advantage of very cool air. They had 
sent Major Crawson to Constantinople, 
and he reported that the walls of the 
building were almost entire. Of course, 
they would have come to the House if 
they determined to rebuild. 


Vote agreed to. 
(29.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,231, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
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defray the Charge which will comé in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1871, for the Salaries of the Officers 
and Attendants of the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and other Expenses.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he would move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,562 for Queen’s Plates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £1,562 for Queen’s Plates, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr- 
Rylands.) 


Mr. SHERLOCK said, he thought 
the Queen’s Plates were an institution 
that should not now be interfered with. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that having 
done away with Queen’s Plates in Scot- 
land, he did not see how they could vote 
money for them in Ireland. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he considered 
that the time had arrived for abolishing 
mock royalty in Ireland. 

Mr. AtpermAn LUSK said, he ob- 
jected to public money being appro- 
priated for such purposes as horse-racing. 
He did not believe in the argument that 
the system improved the breed of horses, 
for race-horses were only exaggerated 
greyhounds; while our hunting horses, 
cattle, and sheep were the finest in the 
world. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he consented 
on Friday to the omission of the Vote 
for Queen’s Plates in Scotland, in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the Members for 
Scotland ; but as there had been no 
demonstration against this Vote on the 
part of the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers, he could not consistently consent 
to reduce it. 

Mr. GREENE said, he would remind 
the House that many of our best horses 
came from Ireland. 

Viscount ST. LAWRENCE said, as 
an Irish Member, he considered that 
Vote worthy of the support of the House. 
Nearly the whole of the cavalry was 
supplied with horses by Ireland. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would support the Vote, and must ob- 
serve that the opposition would be re- 
garded by many persons in Ireland as a 
fling at that country. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 61; 
Noes 81: Majority 20. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(30.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,746, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and 
London, and Subordinate Departments.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir James 
Elphinstone.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(31.) £250, to complete the sum for 
Boundary Survey, Ireland. 

(32.) £48, to complete the sum for 
the Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 

(33.) £13,180, to complete the sum 
for the General Register Office, Ireland. 

(34.) £65,522, to complete the sum 
for the Poor Law Commission, Ireland. 

(35.) £2,992, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Office, Ireland, &c. 


(36.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,730, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £16,530, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ire- 
land.” —(Mr. Bentinck.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [July 21, 22] reported. 
On the Vote relating to Friendly So- 

cieties, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was ex- 
pected that the Assistant Solicitor to the 
Treasury would be employed in dis- 
charging the duties of this office pro- 
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visionally for at least 12 months; ho 
therefore ary that they should re. 
duce the Vote by £400 for his 5 
one-half the Estimate made on the pre. 
sumption that the office would he 
promptly refilled. 


First Resolution read a second time, 
and amended, by leaving out ‘ £1,794, 
and inserting ‘‘ £1,394,” instead thereof, 


Resolution, as amended, agreed to, 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to, 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND) Aor 
(1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cxicuzster Forrzsovr, 
Bill to amend the Petty Sessions Clerks ( Ireland) 
Act (1858), ordered to be brought in by Mr 
CuicuesterR Forresove and Mr. Souicrror Ge 
NERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 236,] 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catcuester Forrzsovr, 
Bill for taking the Census of Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. CuicnesteR Forrzsovs, 
Mr. Secretary Bruoz, and Mr. Soticrtor Gene. 
RAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 237,] 


SHANNON NAVIGATION BILL. 
Select Committee nominated :—Mr. StansFez, 
Mr. Witt1am Grecory, and Three Members to 
be appointed by the Committee of Selection :— 
Three to be the quorum, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 26th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Greenwich Hospital * (244). 

Second Reading— Clerical Disabilities (210); 
Absconding Debtors (214); Army Enlist. 
ment (236); Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) 
Amendment, d&ec. * (243). 

Committee — Settled Estates (191-245); Wages 
Arrestment Limitation (Scotland)* (192); 
Juries * (213-246), 

Third Reading—Sugar Duties (Isle of Man)* 
(209); Stamp Duty on Leases * (148); Exche- 
quer Bonds (£1,300,000)* ; Paupers Convey- 
ance (Expenses) * (208), and passed. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, I think 


which I understand has been made 








it right to call attention to a statement - 
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«elsewhere, respecting a document 
qhich has excited great public interest, 
yd which was referred to in this House 
jst night. I have no right to ask a 
Question on the subject, as I have given 
10 Notice to put one; but if the noble 
Jarl opposite (Earl Granville) is in a 

ition to communicate to your Lord- 
sips the information which I believe 
has been given to-day ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
your Lordships would be glad to re- 
ceive it. 

Burt GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have received a telegram this morning 
fom Lord Augustus Loftus, stating that 
yesterday afternoon the attention of 
Count Bismarck was called to the matter, 
ad that the official paper of this morn- 
ing contains the text of a draft Treaty 
sich as that which your Lordships read 
in The Times yesterday ; and adding that 
it was stated that the Minute of the 
Treaty is entirely in the handwriting of 
M. Benedetti. Having said thus much, 
pethaps your Lordships will allow me 
to state that I have seen the French 
Ambassador, M. de Lavalette, within 
the last hour. I have made the follow- 
ing notes of what occurred, and your 
lordships will perhaps permit me to 
rad them to the House:—M. de La- 
valette called on me, and the conversa- 
tion turned at once upon the draft 
Treaty. He told me that now that war 
had been declared btween France and 
Prussia, there only remained for him 
tro objects in his post here. These 
vere to maintain intimate relations be- 
tren the two Governments, and to pre- 
wrve the friendly feelings, the growth 
of late years, between the two nations. 
The plan contained in the alleged draft 
Treaty, published in Zhe Times of yes- 
trday, was one which had been ori- 
ginated by M. de Bismarck, had been 
the subject of some conversation with 
M. Benedetti, but it never had any se- 
tious basis, and was rejected by both 
parties. M. de Lavalette went on to 
ay that the Government of the Emperor 
had absolutely respected the neutrality 
of Belgium, even when there was rea- 
sn to complain of its conduct-—~that 
during the fast month the Emperor had 


made a declaration of neutrality to the 
Belgian Government, which had also 

m communicated by M. de Gramont 
fo Lord Lyons, and which, M. de La- 
valette said, I must know was abso- 
lutely binding on the honour of His 





Imperial Majesty—unless, indeed, the 
neutrality was violated by the other 
belligerent. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL, 
(The Lord Houghton.) 
(No. 210.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time 
said, the object of the measure, which 
had met with very slight opposition in 
the other House, was to enable clergy- 
men of the Church of England to relin- 
quish all rights, privileges, advantages, 
and exemptions attached to the office of 
minister in the Church ; and under cer- 
tain conditions to resume them. This 
was not the first time the subject had 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Legislature. As long ago as 1862 
the subject was discussed by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, of which 
Committee he (Lord Houghton) had the 
honour to be a Member. By that Com- 
mittee some conclusions had been ap- 
proached, but none were quite arrived 
at, owing to difficulties which then pre- 
vailed in public opinion on the subject. 
Ordination was regarded as a sacrament 
by the Church of Rome, as well as, he 
believed, by the Greek Church ; but the 
Fifth Article of the Church of England 
took a different view, and the very canon 
which the Bill sought to repeal treated 
the indelibility of Orders as a question 
merely of discipline. It was true that 
a respectable section of the Church took 
a different view, but Luther and Calvin 
might be quoted against them. The 
proposed mode of relinquishing the 
clerical status was that the clergyman, 
after having resigned the preferments 
held by him in the Church should exe- 
cute a deed of relinquishment, to be 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery, an 
office copy of it being delivered to the 
Bishop of the diocese in which he last 
held preferment, and by notice to the 
Archbishop. At the expiration of six 
months a person who had complied with 
these conditions would become to all 
intents and purposes a layman. He 
trusted that this principle would be ac- 
ceptable to the House, for it could not 
be to the advantage of the Church to 
retain unwilling members, who could 
not conscientiously perform their duties, 
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and were likely to be a scandal rather 
than a benefit to it. Not that the large 
proportion of those whom the Bill would 
relieve were likely to occasion scandal, 
for there were men of great eminence 
who had abandoned the clerical calling, 
but were under a great social disadvan- 
tage and were debarred from the per- 
formance of other duties. The Bill would 
allow them to become members of muni- 
cipal bodies and of the House of Com- 
mons, a provision which might not in 
itself be very advantageous ; but it would 
be difficult to show upon what principle 
clergymen of the Church of England 
were excluded, seeing that Dissenting 
ministers were eligible. Indeed, in the 
course of his own experience in the House 
of Commons he had known many Dis- 
senting ministers in that House, who 
were not only very useful Members, but 
he had remarked the invariable respect 
with which they were treated. The Bill, 
however, did not affect Roman Catholic 
priests, whose disqualification being con- 
nected with the Emancipation Act might 
be mixed up with political considera- 
tions, and had better therefore be treated 
separately. The latter part of the Bill 
enabled a person, under certain condi- 
tions, to resume his status as a minister 
of the Church of England on executing 
a deed of revocation, if the Archbishop 
chose to re-admit him; but he would not 
be capable of holding any preferment 
until two years after such revocation. 
Now, he admitted the undesirableness 
of persons becoming by turns clergymen 
and laymen ; but there would be a hard- 
ship in disabling a man who had relin- 
quished the clerical status from ever re- 
suming it; for, in a recent case, aclergy- 
man who joined the Church of Rome, 
thereby losing his sacerdotal status, as 
that Church did not recognize English 
Orders, had returned to the Church of 
England. He did not, however, consider 
this a very material point to insist on, 
although the mental struggles and ex- 
perience of such a clergyman might be 
of great service to the Church if he were 
re-admitted. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Houghton.) 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON said, it 
would probably make very little differ- 
ence to the future of the Church of Eng- 
land whether the Bill were passed or 
rejected. If it had interfered with the 


Lord Houghton 
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indelibility of Orders, it would have beep 
viewed with great dislike by a | 

number of its members; but it sim 
removed the disabilities, mostly imposed 
by statute law, for secular employments, 
Seeing that men who had been ordained 
might afterwards make the terrible dig. 
covery that they had mistaken their cal]. 
ing, and that they were unfitted for it 
by abilities, acquirements, or habits of 
life, it might possibly be to the advan- 
tage of the Church that they should be 
relieved from their sacred duties and 
betake themselves to other callings. 0c. 
casionally, doubtless, men of a higher 
class, owing to intellectual difficulties or 
hesitation in accepting particular doc- 
trines, wished to be relieved from obli- 
gations they could no longer fulfil. The 
Bill, on the other hand, would diminish, 
to a certain extent, the caution with 
which such obligations should be under- 
taken ; for if a man’ might regard Holy 
Orders as a mere experiment, to be re- 
nounced, perhaps, after two or three 
years, he might deceive himself and 
take the most solemn of all vows in an 
unsuitable frame of mind. There was 
thus a danger of the introduction of a 
lower class of minds into the Church. 
The difficulties on both sides were not 
enough to oblige him to oppose the Bill, 
but would console him if the House 
should not think proper to pass it. He 
objected to the power given for resum- 
ing the clerical status ; for though men 
of high character, ability, and goodness 
had left the ranks of the Church and 
had afterwards desired to return to it, 
there had been no difficulty in the way; 
nor would any arise under this Bill un- 
less, in order to enter some trade or 
profession, they had executed a deed of 
relinquishment. It was not desirable 
that persons who had entered the Church 
as an experiment, and had afterwards 
failed in secular occupations, should be 
allowed, under the influence of a fresh 
disappointment, to re-enter the Church 
as, after all, the best mode of getting a 
living. It was true that the Bishop's 
or Archbishop’s sanction would be re- 
quired ; but in all such cases the friends 
of the applicant would testify to his cha- 
racter and exert a moral pressure which 
it would be difficult to resist. In his 
opinion clergymen who had once aban- 
doned their sacred character in order to 
pursue some other calling, should not, 
in the interest of the Church, be per- 
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mitted to return. With this view when 
the Bill got into Committee he should 
move the omission of the clauses which 
gave that permission. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL—(No. 191.) 
(The Earl of Airlie.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Oommittee (according to 


Order). 

Lorp REDESDALE observed that 
the amount proposed by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Harl of Airlie) to be 
charged for carrying out certain im- 
provements at the cost of the estate was 
equal to three years’ rental. He had, 
however, ascertained that, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, two years’ ren- 
tal only was allowed. He thought that 
the charge should be based upon the 
rateable value of the estate, and not 
upon the rental, in order that the net 
value might be determined, and that 
jointures and other charges should be 
deducted therefrom. He contended that 
a private Act of Parliament was the 
better process, and condemned the ten- 
dency to charge everything on the in- 
heritance, the tenant for life bearing no 
burden himself. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE was understood 
to have no objection to the two years’ 
rental as in Scotland. The Bill had for 
its main object the improvement of small 
estates, that could not afford to spend 
much money in obtaining Parliamentary 
powers; and he further objected to the 
intervention of the Court of Chancery, 
as suggested on a former occasion by a 
noble and learned Lord, as a tribunal 
associated with delay and expense; he 
hoped their Lordships would not intro- 
duce any provision which might tend to 
embarrass the operation of the principle 
of the measure. 


Amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next; and 
ty be printed, as amended. (No. 
45. 


ABSCONDING DEBTORS 
(The Lord Penzance.) 
(No. 214.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
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Lorp PENZANOE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that in the present state of the law, 
in the case of a debtor owing not less 
than £50 he could be made a bankrupt ; 
but he must first receive a debtor sum- 
mons which, in the case of a trader, was 
not returnable until the expiry of seven 
days, and, in the case of a non-trader, 
21 days. This gave ample opportunity 
for a dishonest debtor to abscond, and 
the laws now in force for the arrest of 
such absconding debtors were insufficient. 
It was to put an end to this state of 
this state of things that the present Bill 
was introduced; and though the machi- 
nery was cumbrous, yet if their Lord- 
ships chose to read the Bill a second 
time, the machinery might be simplified 
in Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—( Zhe Lord Penzance.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not intend to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill; but it was a measure 
which would require very grave consi- 
deration before their Lordships assented 
to it. The Bill was far too coercive in 
its present shape, and gave very great 
power to one creditor who wished to ob- 
tain an advantage over the others. There 
were many difficulties in the measure; 
but possibly his noble and learned Friend 
might be able to meet them when the 
Bill was considered in Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL—(No. 236.) 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK, in movin 
that the Bill be now read the secon 
time, said, that the object of the measure 
was to extend the area of recruiting by 
shortening the period of service, and to 
establish a Reserve Force, which might be 
called into active service in a time of 
emergency. For this purpose the 2nd 
and 8rd clauses provided that no person 
should be enlisted for a longer period 
than 12 years; and that the enlistment 
may be for the whole of that period in 
Army service, or for a portion of it, to 
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be fixed from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of State, and specified in the attes- 
tation paper in Army service, and for 
the residue of the period in the first-class 
Reserve Force, as established under the 
Act of 1867. The way in which the 
power would, in practice, be exercised, 
would be that a soldier would be enlisted 
for a term of 12 years, six of which 
would be for the Army, and six for the 
first-class Army Reserve. This scheme 
of enlistment was intended to apply to 
the infantry only, and not to the cavalry 
and artillery. By the 4th clause power 
was given to the Secretary of State, 
either by general or special regulations 
—but in both cases with the soldier’s 
free consent—to vary the conditions of 
service, so as to permit a soldier who 
might have served three years on Army 
service, either to enter the Reserve at 
once for the unexpired residue of his 
term of 12 years, or to extend his Army 
service to the whole term, The object 
of the provision was two-fold. It was 
proposed, in the first place, in the interest 
of the men, so that if at any time it 
should be found necessary to make re- 
ductions in the Army, there might be a 
power to allow the men who might be 
discharged to enter the Reserve, the 
Crown having now power to dispense at 
any time with the services of those sol- 
diers without any such advantages being 
given to them. The provision was in- 
tended also to meet the case of regi- 
ments ordered abroad with which it 
might be inconvenient to send out men 
who had only a short time to serve. 
There was another important change 
proposed by the Bill. At present, in 
accordance with the Acts in force with 
respect to the Army and Militia Re- 
serves, there was no power by which 
we could avail ourselves of the services 
of the men who had enlisted in those 
Reserves except in time of war. It was 
therefore proposed to adopt the words of 
the Royal Naval Reserve Act and to 
enable Her Majesty to call upon those 
Reserves to serve in the case of imminent 
national danger or of great emergency. 
He hoped that under the operation of 
the Bill the numbers of the Army Re- 
serve would be largely increased. The 
reason why he entertained that hope 
was that the inducements held out when 
the Army Reserve Act of 1867 was passed 
were not sufficient to lead men to enter 
the service. Those inducements were 


Lord Northbrook 
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2d. a day and certain conditions with 
respect to pension. The inducement; 
which, however, it was now proposed 
to hold out would be considerably 
greater. Instead of 2d., the men would 
receive 4d. a day. Men who had ep, 
listed in the Reserves under the existing 
or any former Act, and desired to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Bil] 
to enter the Army Reserve, would be 
allowed todo so. With respect to pen. 
sion, no pension would be given to men 
for service in the Reserve unless called 
upon to join the Army, in which event 
they would be entitled to count their 
time in the Reserve for good-conduet 
pay and pension, and enjoy the same 
advantages as a man who had passed 
the whole time in Army service. Men 
would readily, he thought, be found to 
take service in the Army Reserve under 
those conditions. The Commission on 
Recruiting in 1867 reported in very 
strong language that men were rather 
inveigled into the Army than induced to 
enter it by the reasonable prospects of 
the service. The late Government, acting 
on that Report, had made considerable 
alterations in the system of yee 
They were now acting on the principle 
of dealing with the men as reasonable 
beings, and the result had been very 
successful. In the last Report of the 


Inspector General of Recruiting it was § 


stated that out of 8,000 men who had en- 
listed during the whole year only seven 
had deserted on their way to join their 
respective regiments, although the old 
practice of sending recruits to their re- 
giments under escort had been aban- 
doned, That showed the good effect 
of giving them a reasonable knov- 
ledge of the prospects which they had 
before them. Since the abolition of 
bounty, which had been recommended 
by every man who had the real wel- 
fare of the soldier at heart, it had 
been found that there had been no u- 
willingness on the part of men to come 
forward and enter the service. He was 
of opinion, therefore, that it might be 
reasonably expected that the additional 
inducements which were held out by the 
present Bill would bring back to the 
Army Reserve a very large number of 
men who had already served in the 
Army, but who had taken their dis- 
charge at the end of the term of their 
engagement. Thus, if successful—which 
the military authorities regarded it a8 
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yory likely to be—the result of the mea- 
gure would be to give us a very valuable 
additional force of trained men, whose 
services in case of emergency would be 
at once available. He had now to in- 
form their Lordships how that part of 
the Bill which was new was likely to 
work as respected the existing system of 
enlistment and re-engagement. All the 
advantages with respect to pensions to 
men who remained in the service 21 
years or more, and who constituted a 
yaluable portion of our Army, would 
remain the same as at present. Under 
the 8rd clause enlistments might still 
be made for the old period of 12 years 
in the Army, and the 9th clause pro- 
vided that a good soldier, whom it 
was desirable to retain in the ranks, 
night be re-engaged for a further period, 
tocomplete 21 yearsas at present. Lastly, 
the Bill retained the existing rule as to 
soldiers who had served for 21 years 
being allowed, with the consent of their 
commanding officers, to serve for a fur- 
ther period. In the year 1847 the Duke 
of Wellington gave a strong support to 
the Limited Enlistment Bill then intro- 
duced, and the arguments he urged in its 
favour were equally applicable to the 
measure now under discussion. It was 
satisfactory to find that the anticipations 
entertained in 1847 thatalarge proportion 
§ of old soldiers would still elect to remain 
in the service had been entirely realized. 
The Commission on Recruiting, to which 
he had already referred, went into this 
question with great care, and it was 
shown by figures that the soldiers re- 
amgaging between 30 and 40 years of 
age were 182 per 1,000 before the 
limited Enlistment Act was passed, 
whereas in 1866, after that measure had 
come into full operation, the number had 
risen to 225 per 1,000. This Bill, he 
night remark, was not a hasty produc- 
tion. The subject had occupied the 
thoughts of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War from the 
time when he first assumed the seals of 
Office—and, indeed, he had several times 
shadowed forth the scheme embodied in 
the Bill. His right hon. Friend had 
sought the advice of the illustrious Duke 
on the cross-Benches in regard to it, be- 
sides obtaining all the legal assistance at 
his command. The Bill had been de- 
liberately framed in a most cautious 
spirit, with the intention not of rashly 
interfering with the present system, but 
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of supplementing it by a shorter term of 
enlistment. Ifthe Bill were successful, 
it would, he felt assured, add very con- 
siderably to the military strength of 
this country; while if, unfortunately, the 
anticipations he entertained as to its 
sutcess should not be realized, we should 
only be in precisely the same position 
which we at present occupied. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(TZhe Lord Northbrook.) 


Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I have no hesitation in support- 
ing this Bill, because I feel that this is 
a tentative measure, and will not de- 
prive us of those means on which we 
have hitherto relied for recruiting the 
Army. But although the Bill does not 
alter the existing system of recruiting, it 
will largely increase its area, being 
framed in a spirit which will be most 
advantageous to the persons desirous 
of enlisting in the Army, and will also 
add greatly to our means of creating 
a Reserve Force. While, on the one 
hand, all who understand military mat- 
ters rejoice to see the old soldiers 
remain in the service, yet it cannot 
be denied that the expense of keep- 
ing up a large Army in time of peace 
would be so great as seriously to af- 
fect the finances of the country. It is 
essential, therefore, to maintain in time 
of peace a Reserve force which can be 
made available in case of any emer- 
gency. Up to the present time our 
system of Reserve has been confined en- 
tirely to the Militia, which is no doubt a 
most valuable Reserve; but, on the 
other hand, the Militia is not exactly 
the sort of Reserve we wish to have. 
We desire to be in a position to fill up 
the cadres of the regiments rapidly in 
the event of war. If, however, we took 
men directly from the Militia, we should 
certainly destroy the Militia regiments— 
a result much to be deprecated. There- 
fore, if we can obtain a Reserve without 
destroying the Militia regiments a great 
advantage will be gained. The scheme 
embodied in the Bill will enable us to ob- 
tain two Reserves—one a direct Reserve 
from the Army, and the other an in- 
direct Reserve from the Militia; while, 
at the same time, we shall maintain the 
efficiency of the Militia. There are two 
or three points which my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for War has re- 
ferred to, and which, I think, were not 
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quite understood when this Bill was 
under consideration in the other House. 
It was there assumed that under these 
arrangements the cavalry and artillery, 
like the infantry, would be enlisted for 
short periods of service; but this will 
not be the case, as the Bill is specially 
applicable to the infantry. It has likewise 
been assumed that the men may enlist 
for 12 years, three only of which are to 
be spent in the Army and nine in the 
Reserve. The real intention, however, 
is to enlist men for six years’ service in 
the Army and six in the Reserve; but, 
at the same time, there is a power of 
discharging men into the Reserve at the 
expiration of three years, in the event 
of its being necessary or expedient at 
any time to reduce the regular Army. 
Taking into account the fact that the old 
system of recruiting will not be inter- 
fered with, I think I may safely recom- 
mend your Lordships to adopt the Bill, 
which I hope will prove advantageous to 
the service. The only point on which I 
have doubts is, as to whether men will 
freely come forward to enlist for so short 
a period of service ; but I hope no diffi- 
culty will arise on that point. In other 
countries a man never ceases to be con- 
nected with civil life; whereas here, 
when a man enlists his connection with 
civil life entirely ceases. Under this 
Act it may be that a change will take 
place, and if it should happen that men 
are found ready to enlist with the idea 
of returning to civil life after a short 
time, it will be a very great advantage ; 
but my impression is that it will always 
be found easier to obtain men for a 
longer period than for a shorter one. If 
I am right in this, the Bill will not in 
the least interfere with such an arrange- 
ment; and if, on the other hand, I am 
wrong, as my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary thinks, and we get the men, I 
shall feel very much gratified at such a 
result, being perfectly aware that we 
should always keep a sufficient number 
of older soldiers to season our regiments 
with—that valuable description of men 
who are by all authorities acknowledged 
to be the life and soul of the Army. I am 
not aware that I have anything to add to 
the observations I have made; but I 
hope I have made it clear to your Lord- 
ships that, at all events, there is no risk 
run in reading this Bill a second time; 
and, for my own part, I am prepared to 
strongly urge it on your Lordships. 


The Duke of Cambridge 


{LORDS} 
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Eart GREY: My Lords, it is now, J 
am sorry to say, many years since I wag 
first officially called upon to consider thig 
subject, and came to the conclusion that 
in our Army it has proved a great evil 
that large bodies of our soldiers are en. 
listed for such long periods, and that it 
would be of unspeakable advantage to 
the country that a change in this respect 
should take place. That change was, 
to a certain extent, accomplished a good 
many years ago by my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) who sits on the other 
side of the House. A very useful Bill 
was passed by him, when he was Secre- 
tary at War, through the House of Com- 
mons, and I myself had charge of it when 
it came up to this House. But I fear that 
in that Bill, as in the present one, suffi- 
cient importance was not attached to the 
great object of creating a large and 
effective Reserve in connection with the 
regular Army. My Lords, you must re- 
member that the great changes which 
have taken place in the world within the 
last 30 or 40 years have altered the 
whole circumstances of the case. We 
can no longer consider ourselves safe if 
we content ourselves with a moderate- 
sized Army, to be raised by degrees, and 
after a considerable lapse of time, when 
war breaks out to sufficient proportions to 
meet theemergency. The facility which 
modern invention has given to the move- 
ment of troops—the alteration in the 
whole system of warfare itself—must 
impress upon us all that this country is 
no longer in a proper state of defence, 
unless at the very earliest period of the 
outbreak of war a regular Army of very 
considerable strength could be put into 
the field. It is obviously vain to trust 
to the Militia or Volunteers. They may 
both be highly valuable in their way, 
and, with regard to the Volunteers at 
least, I have no doubt that they are so; 
but even the staunchest advocates of 
the Militia admit that it would require 
six months to put them in a state of 
war efficiency. But six weeks may not 
be given us, perhaps hardly six days. 
In the present state of Europe the real 
danger is the first week after war has 
been declared, and during that week I 
ask the illustrious Duke who has just 
spoken—I ask any man who has studied 
this subject—if the Militia would be fit 
to take the field against the practised 
troops of Continental countries? The 
inefficiency as regards the officers alone 
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is enough to disqualify them; and you 
cannot have first-class officers for the 
Militia simply because you do not pay 
them adequately, and do not employ 
them in a manner to enable them to look 
on their duties in a truly professional 

irit. They are at best, as compared 
with regular soldiers, only amateurs. It 
is vain to say that during the Great War 
at the beginning of this century the 
Militia proved of the greatest value, and 
that with this experience we may rely on 
the same force to carry us safely through 
the dangers by which we may hereafter 
be surrounded. The Militia of those 
days only arrived at its efficiency after it 
had been months and even years em- 
bodied, and was in truth, in all but 
name, a part of the regular Army. The 
circumstances of the present times are 
altogether different, and a force which 
can only after long delay be made really 
available will not now suit our purpose. 
I say, then, that it is of extreme import- 
ance to the safety of the country that 
there should be a large Reserve in con- 
nection with the regular Army; and the 
only way to accomplish this is to allow 
soldiers to leave the ranks of the regular 
Army after a certain time, keeping such 
a hold on them that you can reckon on 
them the first week after hostilities have 
broken out. This would also be accom- 
panied with many other advantages. It 
would reduce the dead weight of the 
Army. Under the old system the pensions 
form an enormous item compared with 
the expenses of the embodied Army. 
The reforms I advocate would also have 
very great moral advantages. The 
noral evils arising from keeping together 
large bodies of men for a long period are 
well known to Army administrators. If 
soldiers who are to continue in the ranks 
of the Army are encouraged to marry, 
their families become an encumbrance 
with which it is difficult todeal. If not, 
the evils I have alluded to become most 
serious; and the best preventive against 
such a state of things is to insure that a 
large proportion of the soldiers of our 
Army should be men serving for only a 
very few years, and contemplating a re- 
turn to civil life. I must add that the 
adoption of the system of greatly re- 
stricting the time of active service re- 
quired from soldiers would be a very 
incomplete measure, unless it were 
coupled with arrangements for making 
the period of service in the Army a 
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term of apprenticeship to some use- 
ful employment. There is no reason 
why the Army should not be a great 
industrial school, where men would get 
the very best training for the various 
employments of civil life. The training 
of the Sappers and Miners proves the 
advantages of such a system, for the 
men on leaving that corps can always 
command the very best wages for the 
kind of work to which they have been 
trained. I welcome this Bill, there- 
fore—or rather the intended diminution 
of the period of active service for sol- 
diers, for I doubt whether any Bill was 
necessary for that purpose, and whether it 
might not have been better attained with- 
out any change in the law—as a small 
advance in the right direction. I highly 
approve of the determination of the Go- 
vernment to increase the number of men 
in the Reserve, and to abridge the period 
of actual service in the Army. ButI 
cannot help warning your Lordships 
against the danger of allowing the in- 
tended augmentation of the Reserve to 
be accepted as a reason for the imme- 
diate reduction of the present Army. 
Even if the Bill is successful, it must be 
a considerable time before a Reserve 
Force is created—and I fear that we are 
hardly justified in assuming that the 
Bill before us will succeed; I am afraid 
it is intended to provide for introducing 
a system not sufficiently simple to win 
the confidence of the soldier so as to 
create such a Reserve as we require. 
But even if we were certain that it would 
prove successful in creating such a Re- 
serve, until we havethat Reserve—not on 
paper but in reality—it is most inexpe- 
dient that the ranks of the regular Army 
should be reduced, for by reducing the 
ranks of the regular Army you are re- 
ducing the source from which the Re- 
serve is to be derived, and must retard 
its formation for a very considerable 
time. While you are talking about the 
60,000 men you are to have in the Army 
of Reserve, but of which number we are 
not likely to have for a long time even 
one-tenth :—this must not be lost sight 
of, you have actually reduced the rank 
and file of your Army by about 20,000 
men. The statements which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers—which from, 
information that has reached me pri- 
vately I have reason to believe are not 
exaggerated—with respect to the state of 
at the reductions 
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that have been effected have brought 
our regular Army to a state of perilous 
weakness; while the Army of Reserve, 
upon the credit of which these reduc- 
tions have been made, exists only in ex- 
pectation. Now, it appears to me that, 
in the present state of Europe, the 
policy of sacrificing safety for the sake 
of a slight relief from taxation is 
most unwise. Let me remind you, my 
Lords, of the information we have re- 
ceived within the last two days. For 
some years back a very mischievous 
notion has prevailed abroad that unless 
England was immediately and directly 
affected she would make no sign—that 
she would not interfere, whatever injus- 
tice might be going on in the world ; 
and the notion that we had adopted 
these doctrines has encouraged other 
nations to believe that might was the 
only right; that the interests of the 
weak could be set aside with impunity, 
and that the great States of Europe were 
at liberty at their pleasure to combine 
for the spoliation of peoples. My Lords, 
I could not let this Bill pass this stage 
without raising my protest against the 
policy which seems to be adopted; and, 
while I maintain as strongly as my noble 
Friend opposite the wisdom and advan- 
tage of not prolonging too much the 
time which the soldier spends in the 
Army, and desire a large and powerful 
Reserve, I still hold that while this Re- 
serve is being created we should take 
care not to reduce the number of our 
rank and file—so that we may be sure 
our strength will not be too low until we 
shall have such a Reserve as would be 
equal'to all the emergencies that might 
arise in our relations with other States. 
Kart DE LA WARR said, there could 
be no doubt that the Bill proposed to 
confer large powers upon the Secretary 
of State for War, but thought that after 
the speech of the illustrious Duke the 
Commander in Chief there need be no 
apprehensions of those powers being 
abused. The powers of the Secretary 
for War under the existing system of 
recruiting would not be taken away by 
the Bill; they would be merely amplified 
and modified. The Bill would not launch 
us in the sea of untried experiment; be- 
cause during the last French war recruits 
were enlisted for short terms, and even 
for service during the continuance of the 
war. He felt satisfied that the Secre- 
tary of State had no intention during 
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this crisis of transferring men who had 
not served their full term from the Army 
into the Reserve. On the contrary, the 
seasoned soldiers would be kept in the 
Army until peace was restored, in order 
that they might form a nucleus round 
which the short service men might be 
collected. The Bill would popularize 
the Army, and would inspire a military 
spirit among the classes whence the re- 
cruits were derived. Believing that the 
Bill would commence a new era in the 
history of the Army, he should gladly 
support its second reading. 

Tae Eart or LONGFORD said, tho 
Bill appeared to add one more compli- 
cation to our over-complicated War 
Office system. It would be satisfactory 
if the Secretary of State had been able 
to point out that we had either an Army 
or a Reserve; but it appeared we had 
broken up our Army, and that tho Re- 
serve did not exist, He believed, as he 
reminded the House a few weeks ago, 
that there was not one battalion of in- 
fantry or one battery of artillery fit for 
effective service. Such a state of things 
could not be regarded as satisfactory by 
a great people dwelling alongside of 
powerful nations—especially when we 
knew them to be capable of declarin 
war at a very short notice. He believed 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
to introduce a larger measure very soon. 
However, as the illustrious Duke had 
expressed his satisfaction with the Bill, 
he hoped he might find it easy to work. 

THe Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was glad to find the measure received with 
so much favour by the House, because he 
believed that it would tend to render our 
military service more acceptable to those 
about to enter the Army, and would 
give our Army the support of a large 
Reserve Force. The measure did not pro- 
pose to abrogate in any way the advan- 
tages of the present system, but merely 
to superadd other advantages. First, 
the men would be enlisted for 12 years, 
of which they would have to serve six 
years in the Army and six years in the 
Reserve. In consequence of the power 
taken in the Bill by the Secretary of 
State to draft men into the Reserve 
after three years’ service under the 
colours it had been sedulously reported 
that this meant that no man could re- 
main in the Army more than three 
years. That was a mistake. If it were 
so he could not support the measure s0 
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wrdially as he did, because three years 
was not a sufficiently long period for a 
nan to be trained properly as a soldier; 
six years, however, was quite long enough 
to make a man an efficient soldier; and 
when after that time he was drafted into 
the Reserve, he remained competent for 
active service. The Secretary of State 
was to have a discretionary power ; but, 
ag a rule, the men were to remain six 
years under the colours, and after that 
to be drafted into what he trusted 
would become a bond fide Army of Re- 
serve, owing to the better conditions 
offered by the Secretary of State to 
men who would take service in the 
Army. The strong point of the Bill 
therefore was that it provided for an 
Army of Reserve by offering induce- 
ments to men to enter the Army. But 
there was another feature in this Bill 
to which his noble Friend below him 
(Lord Northbrook) had not alluded, but 
which he hailed as a great improve- 
ment—namely, that every man entering 
the Army would be enlisted for general 
service. But that, in order to prevent 
the breaking up of the regimental sys- 
tem, care was taken that within a limited 
time—15 months—every man was to be 
posted to a regiment, and having been 
so posted he was not to be removed 
without his own consent. The advan- 
tage of the arrangement appeared to 
him to be this—that if they were called 
on suddenly to increase their Army ser- 
vice, they could post a large number of 
men in a particular regiment. That 
would be better than the old system of 
volunteering from one regiment to an- 
other, than which nothing could be more 
detrimental to the service generally, for 
it made up the effective strength of one 
regiment by crippling the strength of 
another. What ‘a ened at the time 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War? 
§o many men were taken from the regi- 
ment in which he had at one time 
served—the 79th—for the purpose of 
filling up the 42nd, which was ordered for 
service, that the 79th were almost broken 
up, and great was the inconvenience 
when, subsequently that regiment also 
received orders to proceed to the Crimea. 
He was very happy to find the illustrious 

e Commanding in Chief giving so 
hearty a support to this measure. That 
fact would show the public how consider- 
able was the amount of nonsense talked 
of late about supposed differences be- 
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tween the Secretary of State and the 
Horse Guards. They had heard much 
on that subject, and he thought one of 
the not least useful services performed 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War was his having defined, 
for the information of the public, the 
respective duties of the Secretary of 
State and the Officer Commanding in 
Chief. In some of the papers the illus- 
trious Duke at the head of the Army 
had been charged with foregoing privi- 
leges which, in reality, he had never 
possessed. If the Officer Commanding 
in Chief had offered to forego those pri- 
vileges the Secretary of State would 
have pointed out to him that by the 
Constitution of this country they had 
always been vested in the Secretary for 
War, who was responsible to the coun- 
try for the manner in which they were 
exercised; and that though, in some pe- 
riods of our history, it might have de- 
volved on the Officer at the head of the 
Horse Guards rather than on the Secre- 
tary for War to exercise those privi- 
leges, yet the moment we had a Secre- 
of State to administer the military affairs 
of the country, that Secretary was the 
responsible Minister charged with all 
military acts of the Government, he 
having at his service the advice of the 
Commander in Chief. That advice was 
necessary for the guidance of the Secre- 
tary of State, but he was the Minister 
who was responsible for everything. In 
defining, as he had done, the nature of 
his duties, his right hon. Friend had 
assumed nothing that did not belong to 
him, and in supporting the Secretary 
for War in the discharge of his duties 
the Commander in Chief was not sacri- 
ficing any privileges he had ever pos- 
sessed. He thought this Bill would 
offer some inducement to officers to join 
the Reserve. He agreed with the illus- 
trious Duke that the description of Re- 
serve now most required was a Reserve 
taken from the Army, because, while 
the Militia constituted our great Re- 
serve, this Reserve was not one to go 
into the field, but rather one for defence 
at home when the Army was engaged 
in warlike operations. He thought this 
Bill was a good one for the purpose in- 
tended, and therefore he gave it his 
cordial support. 

Viscount HARDINGEsaid, that while 
he admitted that some change in our 


recruiting system was necessary, and 
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that this Bill effected considerable im- 
provements, he would say he could not 
approve all the provisions of the mea- 
sure. Short enlistment was a question 
of very great importance, and it would 
be well if it were deliberately considered 
before any absolute rule was adopted. 
Two Royal Commissions had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. 
Among the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission presided 
over by Lord Hotham, and the Royal 
Commission presided over by the noble 
Earl who had just spoken (the Earl of 
Dalhousie), whilst many general officers 
expressed their opinion that it would not 
be advisable to return to the system of 
21 years’ service, very few were found 
to advocate a system of short enlist- 
ment. It must be borne in mind that 
we had already had short systems. There 
had been the Windham Act, under which 
there had been three periods of seven 
years; but that Act had been allowed to 
drop because it had not been found to 
work well. Again, the Army Service 
Act was passed during the Crimean War, 
which enabled Her Majesty in Oouncil 
to enlist men for short periods. It con- 


tinued in force during the Crimean War, 


and for two years afterwards; but men 
were not found willing to recruit under 
that Act. The real object of the Bill 
now before their Lordships was to meet 
the necessity which existed for Reserves. 
This, he thought, was a thing very much 
to be desired. At present our Reserves 
were in a very unsatisfactory state. 
From a Return laid before Parliament 
it appeared that the first active Reserve 
numbered only 2,000. The plan of that 
Reserve was partly the late Lord Her- 
bert’s and partly General Peel’s; but 
its fault was that it did not give the 
soldier a sufficient retaining fee. The 
Militia Reserve had amounted to 10,000, 
but this year another 10,000 had been 
added to it. He would ask his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for War, 
who on a recent occasion said our Re- 
serves were in a satisfactory state, whe- 
ther he considered 22,000 men a suffi- 
cient number for our Reserve Forces? 
Our Reserves had been properly de- 
scribed as Reserves on paper. He be- 
lieved the Militia Reserve proposed by 
General Peel to be an admirable one. 
The illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge) had pointed out that if a fourth 
of the Militia volunteered into the Army 
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the Militia could be again recruited ang 
no inconvenience would be felt. Hg 
would ask his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary how he proposed to retain the 
services of the old soldier ?—because it 
appeared that the Secretary for War 
was to have a carte blanche. He could 
enlist men for six years in the Army, 
and six years in the Reserve; or he 
could enlist them for three years in the 
Army, the rest of the term to be spent 
in the Reserve. All were agreed that it 
was very desirable to have a due ad- 
mixture of old soldiers in the ranks; 
but how was it proposed to meet the 
difficulty of having six years’ men in 
India, for very considerable expense 
would be incurred by sending them 
home? If it was to be done by volun- 
teering in this country, he thought the 
difficulty would be increased by the pre- 
sent system of bounty. He also wished 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
for War to explain why, if the three 
years’ system was not to be applicable 
to the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
those services were not excepted by the 
Bill? It would be much better that the 
Bill should state clearly what was in- 
tended, so that anybody could under- 
stand it. There had been many writers 
and speakers on the subject of Army 
organization ; but; they all argued it as 
though the system of France or Prussia 
could be applied to this country, and as 
though there could be a conscriptive 
Army without a conscription. Though 
he was not particularly charmed with 
the principle of this Bill, he thought it 
so important to have a Reserve ready 
for the hour of need, that he waived all 
objections in the hope that the new plan 
of enlistment would not interfere with 
the existing system, and would not prove 
detrimental to the service. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK thanked their 
Lordships for the support the Bill had 
received from so many quarters of the 
highest possible authority. He would 
now endeavour to answer the various 
questions that had been asked. With 
respect to retaining the services of old 
soldiers, the Bill contained the most 
ample provisions —the soldier at the 
commencement of his 12th year of ser- 
vice might be re-engaged for such a 
term as would make up a total service 
of 21 years—and even after 21 years’ 
service he might, under certain con- 
ditions, be continued in the ranks. 
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With regard to Indian service, he did 
not know that any alteration was con- 
templated. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that what 
he desired to ask was, how the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with six years’ 
soldiers who were under orders for 
India ? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that upon 
aregiment being ordered to India, men 
whose term of Army service was within 
two years of expiring, might be trans- 
ferred to some other regiment of the 
same arm, or might, at their option, 
re-engage for a longer period. 

Viscount HARDINGE: Would they 
be transferred with their consent? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK: Without their 
consent if they enlisted under this Bill; 
but with it if they had enlisted before 
its passing. This power of transfer was, 
he thought, reasonable and advanta- 
geous. The cavalry, artillery, and engi- 
neers were not specifically excluded from 
the operation of the Bill, because it 
was thought that the Secretary for War 
should, at any rate, have the option of 
allowing such men to join the Army of 
Reserve, instead of being discharged, in 
case of a reduction of the Army. As 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) who had 
qiticized the present Army organization 
had left the House, he would not reply 
to his observations further than to say 
that if at any future time he desired to 
challenge the policy of the Government 
as to their administration of the Army, 
and to suggest a wiser and better course, 
he should be prepared to meet the argu- 
ment of the noble Earl, and to contend 
that, with the exception of 1856, at no 
time since the peace of 1816 had the 
Army, as regarded the defence of this 
country, been on a sounder or more 
satisfactory footing. The noble Earl 
who preceded him in Office (the Earl of 
Longford) had made some very dispa- 
raging remarks; but if the noble Earl 
thought that the policy of the present 
Government was one of folly and } ances 
why had he postponed his attack until 
this time, and had not made use of 
Many previous opportunities of saying 
what he would recommend? He asked 
the noble Earl what was the condition 
of the Army when he left Office, and in 
what respect it was stronger and better 
than at present? The reason for the 
Introduction of this Bill was because 
there was no real and substantial Army 
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of Reserve. In stating the objects of 
the Bill, he had dealt in the gentlest 
way with the Government of which the 
noble Earl was a Member; but the plan 
which that Government offered for cre- 
ating an Army of Reserve was surely, 
in some respects, almost a farce; for one 
class of men were expected to serve in 
the Reserve for nothing, and it was 
only because the condition of the Re- 
serve forces was left unsatisfactory that 
their Lordships were troubled with this 
Bill. When the noble Earl quitted 
Office, how many men were in the 
Reserves who could be called upon 
to serve the country in time of war? 
The number was 3,545. When the 
noble Earl left Office the effective force 
of infantry at home amounted to 35,500 
men. It now numbered 40,500, and 
the Reserves 21,500. Yet the noble 
Earl commented on the condition to 
which the present administration of the 
War Office had brought the country. 
As to the artillery, small arms, and re- 
serve ammunition, Sir Henry Storks, 
who was responsible for that portion of 
the administration of the Army, had 
authorized him to say that supplies of all 
descriptions at no time stood better than 
they did at present. 

THe Eart or LONGFORD disclaimed 
any desire to make invidious compari- 
sons between the administration of the 
late and of the present Government at 
the War Office. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
the two noble Earls were by no means 
singular in their belief that our land 
forces had been reduced to too low a 
point. There might be a larger num- 
ber of regular forces in the country now 
than there were two years ago; but the 
noble Lord (Lord Northbrook) over- 
looked the fact that this result had been 
attained by withdrawing our troops from 
the Colonies, and leaving our colonial 
Empire to its own resources. In case 
of any unfortunate rupture with a fo- 
reign nation, he wished to know what 
would be the position of that Empire. 
He thought the noble Lord opposite had 
not given a very encouraging account of 
the Reserve Forces. The Army Reserves 
seemed to be 2,000; the Militia were 
only 20,000. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, the Re- 
serves capable of being put into the 
regular Army at any moment numbered 
21,908 men. 
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Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM replied 
that the regular Army had been reduced 
by 23,000 men, and therefore the Re- 
serves did not counterbalance this re- 
duction, and the country had not so 
many men in her service, whether in Re- 
serve or not, as she had when his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Longford) left Office. 
Was that a state of things with which 
the country, or even the Government 
themselves, ought to be content? He 
trusted that before Parliament was pro- 
rogued some distinct declaration would 
be made that the military forces of this 
country would be maintained in a state 
of efficiency, would be prepared for 
any emergency, and would be rendered 
worthy of the honour and power of this 
country. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SHERIFFS (SCOTLAND) ACT 1858 AMEND- 
MENT BILL — (No. 248.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he would state what it pro- 
posed to do in avery few words. Its 
object was briefly to carry into further 
effect the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament — the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 92 — by 
which, so far as related to the jurisdic- 
tion of the sheriff, certain counties would 
be consolidated and united, and some 
disunited which were now united, and 
to make provision for the administration 
of the offices and duties consequential 
upon the alterations now proposed. He 
believed his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Colonsay) had some objections to 
make to the proposed details, but no 
one he thought had made any objection 
to the principle of the Bill. 

Lorp COLONSAY said, that he should 
not make any objection to the principle 
of the Bill if it was precisely what the 
noble and learned Lord had stated. He 
should, on the contrary, rather approve 
of it, for it carried out the suggestion 
made by the Royal Commission, of which 
he had had the honour to be a member. 
He was not prepared to approve of all 
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the methods adopted to carry out the 
object of the Bill, but he did not object 
to the proposed combinations, because 
while there might be differences of opi. 
nion even on the point, he did not think 
the matter worth discussing. Had the 
Bill, therefore, been confined to the com. 
bining of counties, he would not have 
had a word to say; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Bill went a great deal farther, 
For the information of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, he would 
mention the subject to which his objec. 
tions referred. In the first place, he ob. 
jected to the clause which provided that 
when a number of counties were united 
there should be only one sheriff-clerk 
for all. He could not understand how 
one sheriff-clerk could perform the duties 
for five counties. How the sheriff-clerk 
of Peeblesshire, for instance, could be 
sheriff clerk for Edinburgh was more 
than he could understand. Such a pro- 
posal appeared to him to be unwork- 
able. He did not object to sheriffs or 
sheriffs - substitute having jurisdiction 
over four counties in that way, because 
the sheriff could fix a limit within which 
the duties might be exercised. He did 
object to the proposal with regard to the 
clerks, who were necessarily local offi- 
cers. There were also some omissions 
of consequence in the Bill. No provi- 
sion was made as to the person who 
should register the voters. They seemed 
to have been altogether lost sight of, as 
well as some other circumstances in con- 
nection with the political position of the 
counties. On these various points he 
should make some observations when 
the Bill got into Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


TRISH LAND BILL. 


Report from the Committee appointed to pre 
are reasons to be offered to the Commons for the 
ords insisting on one of their amendments to 

which the Commons have disagreed, read, and 
agreed to ; and a message sent to the Commons 
to return the said Bill, with amendments and 
reasons, 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 26th July, 1870. 


WINUTES.]— New Memuser Sworn — James 
Price Gwynne Holford, esquire, for Brecknock. 

Suzot ComMITTEE — Report —~ Army (Colonels) 
[No. 385]. 

Suppix—considered in Committee—Civin Szr- 
vice EstimMATES—R.P. 

Resolutions [July 25] reported. 

Pusuic Burs—Second Reading—Glebe Loans 
(Ireland) [222]. 

Committee —- Matrimonial Causes and Marriage 
Law (Ireland) * [223]—n.p. 

Committee—Report—Census [211] ; Factories 
and Workshops (re-comm.) * [233]. 

Report—Shannon Navigation * [192-240]. 

Considered as amended—Pedlars’ Certificates * 
[199]; Turnpike Acts Continuance, é&c. * 
[126]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
226]. 

nhird Reading—National Debt * [213] ; Forgery * 
[214]; Statute Law Revision* [215], and 
passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY—FORAGE FOR ALDERSHOT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
hewould beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for War, Whether it is true that a 
fresh Contract, commencing 21st July, 
to supply Forage for the Camp at Alder- 
shot, has been given to the firm who 
vere unable to keep their original Con- 
tract from the 1st May to 31st October? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
itwas true that a firm which had made 
a previous contract with the Govern- 
ment, with permission, on giving a 
month’s notice, to give it up, had ten- 
dered again, and, as it was the lowest 
tender, the War Office accepted it. 


THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, pending the consideration of the 
course to be pursued with reference to 
the New Forest and other Forests of the 
(Crown, the Treasury will advise the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
abstain during this season from proceed- 
ng with additional planting in the New 
Forest ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the nipntrnerer could not take te 
course suggested by his hon: Friend, 
because the powers exercised by the 





Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were statutory powers. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the inquiry into the condition 
of the Crown Lands in the New Forest 
has been completed, and whether there 
will be any objection to lay such Report 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
he had promised that this Report should 
be dealt with confidentially, and there- 
fore he could not lay it upon the Table. 


ARMY—MARTINI RIFLES.—QUESTION. 


CoLtonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether any Report has been 
made to the Horse Guards or to the War 
Department of trials made at Aldershot 
of the Martini as compared with other 
rifles; and, if so, whether the Report 
is favourable to the Martini or to any 
other rifle; and, whether he will place 
upon the Table a Copy of such Report? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have heard 
that the general officer commanding at 
Aldershot instituted a comparative trial 
between the Henry-Martini rifle and the 
rifle of a particular inventor, and re- 
ey upon it to the Horse Guards; 

ut the trial was not authorized by his 
Royal Highness, and the Report has not 
been forwarded to me. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT ACT.—QUESTION. 


Coronet LINDSAY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to his statement on 
Army Estimates, that ‘‘there will be no 
claim to re-engagement, but it will not 
be prohibited,”” Whether the good con- 
duct and healthy soldier will be allowed 
to re-engage, if he wishes, under the 
Army Enlistment Act; and to ask for an 
explanation of the principle of the quali- 
fying test by which the proposal to in- 
crease the Capitation Grant to the Offi- 
cers and Non-commissioned Officers of 
the Volunteer Service is to be guided, 
and of the calculation by which the pro- 
posed extra Grant would be equal to an 
additional 5s. per man over the whole 
force ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, when a man 
has engaged to serve six years with the 
colours and six with the Reserves, he 
will have no claim to vary the engage- 
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ment; but if he desires to serve longer, 
and the military authorities wish to re- 
tain him, the two parties may enter into 
a new engagement, and the soldier may 
go on for 12 years, and afterwards to 21 
years and pension. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, I have to 
say that it is proposed to publish Re- 
gulations which shall insure that every 
officer and non-commissioned officer who 
draws the £2 10s. shall have a thorough 
acquaintance with, and be able to give 
instruction in, the drill of a company in 
all its branches, and such a knowledge 
of ‘‘musketry instruction” as will enable 
him to conduct the practice of a squad 
with safety and regularity. £2 10s. to 
eight officers is equal to 5s. to 80 indi- 
viduals, but is more advantageous to the 
corps, as there is a better prospect of the 
whole being earned. A field officer 
will be able to earn the increased grant 
on obtaining a certificate from the in- 
specting officer of his competency as a 
field officer. 


UNITED STATES—THE “ ALABAMA” 
CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W.M. TORRENS said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If it is true, as publicly stated, that over- 
tures recently made by the Government 
of the United States for a resumption 
of negotiations regarding the Alabama 
Claims were declined by the late Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; and to 
inquire when further Papers on the sub- 
ject, in continuation of those presented 
by Command of Her Majesty in February 
last, will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that as regarded the first branch of the 
Question, he was not aware that state- 
ments had been made of the nature to 
which his hon. Friend referred, though 
from the Question of his hon. Friend he 
presumed they must have beenso. But, 
however that might be, the statement 
was incorrect. Possibly it might have 
arisen from this circumstance that Lord 
Clarendon gave an opinion—in which 
the Government of the United States, 
through Mr. Secretary Fish, concurred— 
that there was no advantage in con- 
tinuing a controversial correspondence 
in this case. There was no difference of 
opinion between the two Governments 
on that point. The position of the ques- 
tion remained as it was before—the same 
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as it was when the correspondence wag 
last laid before Parliament—namely 
that as we had made an offer, and thai 
offer had been declined under the ¢ip. 
cumstances of which the House was 
aware some 18 months ago, it now rested 
with the Government of the United 
States to make a proposition for the 1. 
sumption of the negotiations. With 
regard to the second branch of the Ques. 
tion, he might say that there was no 
intention on the part of Government to 
lay any Papers on the Table. Thera 
were, in fact, no Papers of the character 
which were usually laid before that 
House. But if the United States were 
to forward any Papers they would be 
submitted to Parliament. 


FRANCE AND HOLLAND.—QUESTION, 


Sir TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the state- 
ment made in ‘The Daily Telegraph” 
newspaper of Monday, that the Emperor 
of the French had held a conversation 
with two Englishmen, which he autho- 
rized them to publish, and in which he 
stated that Count Bismarck had asked 
him what compensation France would 
expect if Germany was to annex Hol- 
land; and, whether he believes this state- 
ment to be authentic ? 

Mr. OTWAY: Sir, I did see in Zhe 
Daily Telegraph the letter to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers, and I read it in 
common with many other very startling 
statements which appeared in the news 
papers of yesterday. I am not aware 
that my opinion as to the authenticity of 
this document is more valuable than 
that of any other Member; but if my 
hon. Friend is very desirous of hearing 
it, I hope he will not accuse me of any 
discourtesy if, under existing circum- 
stances, I abstain from giving it to him. 


HELIGOLAND PILOTS.—QUESTION. 


Sm TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it 
would be a breach of neutrality and an 
infringement of the Royal Proclamation 
if the Heligoland Pilots should conduct 
French Men of War to German Ports, 
or if the Pilots of the Channel Islands 
were to conduct German Men of War to 
French Ports, and whether in jhe event 
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of any such men of war endeavouring 
i) retain the services of such pilots 
measures will be taken by Government 
t prevent them from being so employed ; 
snd, whether the Government are dis- 
d to issue Proclamations to this effect 
in the above named localities to warn 
lots against taking employment on 
ard belligerent men of war, as con- 
sderableapprehension exists inGermany 
on this subject ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, with regard to the 
Question whether it would be an infringe- 
nent of the Royal Proclamation of neu- 
trality if Heligoland Pilots should con- 
duct French Men of War to German 
Ports, he apprehended that there could 
beno doubt that such a proceeding would 
bea breach of neutrality, and a direct 
violation of the Royal Proclamation. He 
presumed that the Question was put 
mder the supposition that the Heli- 
goland pilots did not understand English. 
If that were the case, it would be desir- 
able to have the Proclamation issued in 
the German language. He would make 
inquiries, and all necessary steps would 
be taken to make those pilots acquainted 
vith the nature of the Royal Proclama- 
tion. 


INDIA—THE LATE INDIAN ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WEGUELIN said, he wished ‘to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether those recommendations 
of the ‘‘ Ordnance Retirement Commit- 
tee,” which may be adopted for the 
Regiment of Royal Artillery, will be 
made applicable to those Officers who 
were transferred from the late Indian 
Artilleries and amalgamated with the 
Royal Artillery, the Colonels of the late 
Indian Artilleries having at present to 


‘serve from forty to forty-five years for 


the pension of £600 per annum, which is 
obtainable by the Colonels of the Old 
Royal Artillery after thirty years’ service ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, officers for- 
merly of the Indian Artillery and Engi- 
neers who were transferred to the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers in 1861 are al- 
lowed the benefit of the Indian rules for 
_* whether they serve in or out of 

dia, or they may retire on the full pay 
of their rank after 22 years’ service. 
There is, therefore, no necessity for ap- 
pying to them the recommendations of 

aptain Vivian’s Committee, and no in- 
tention of doing so. 
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FENIAN PRISONERS—DR. MACDON. 
NELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Letter which has ap- 
peared in the public press from Dr. 
Robert MacDonnell, in reply to an article 
in a Dublin newspaper, in which Letter 
Dr. MacDonnell states that he was in- 
vited to act upon the Political Prisoners’ 
Inquiry Commission, but felt it to be his 
duty to decline in consequence of cer- 
tain proposed restrictions of the scope of 
said inquiry; and to ask, is there any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House, Copy of the Correspondence 
between the Government and Dr. Mac- 
Donnell on this subject ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have not seen 
the letter referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member, and have had no offi- 
cial correspondence with Dr. MacDon- 
nell. I wrote privately to ask him whe- 
ther he would serve on the Commission 
of Inquiry into the treatment of the 
Fenian prisoners, and informed him that 
the inquiry would extend to an investi- 
gation of the complaints made in regard 
to their treatment, their diet, their cloth- 
ing, the labour they are put to, the 
punishment inflicted upon some of them, 
and generally into the question whether, 
as persons condemned to penal servi- 
tude, they are treated with undue harsh- 
ness. He declined to serve—firstly, on 
the ground that this statement seemed 
to decide a question the discussion of 
which he considered of primary import- 
ance — namely, whether the Fenians 
should be treated as criminals con- 
demned to penal servitude ; and, second- 
ly, because during his official connection 
with the Mountjoy Prison, he had differed 
in opinion with the authorities of that 
prison as to the mode in which the politi- 
cal prisoners should be treated. Dr. Mac- 
Donnell was asked to serve both on ac- 
count of his professional eminence and 
of the independence of character of which 
he had given conspicuous proof. But 
while the Government do not deny that 
the treatment of political prisoners, as 
distinguished from that of ordinary cri- 
minals, is a subject deserving considera- 
tion, it did not seem to them one which 
could properly be committed to the Com- 
mission they were about to appoint with 
a different and narrower object. 
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FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the reports in the news- 
papers gave a correct interpretation of 
the words he had used on the previous 
day with respect to the Draft Treaty 
between France and Prussia; and, whe- 
ther he is prepared to give any further 
information on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as to the 
first part of the Question which my hon. 
Friend has put to me, I have to say that 
when I spoke yesterday I intended to 
give to the House any information which, 
in the view of the Government, was 
available at that moment; and, with re- 
gard to the Question itself, I will nowstate 
that the Government has received this 
morning a telegram from Lord Augustus 
Loftus, dated Berlin, yesterday, accord- 
ing to the eg of which there was 
to be published this day—and therefore 


the telegram was entirely erroneous that 
it had been published by the Berlin 
papers—the text of a document corre- 
sponding to that which appeared in Zhe 
Times of yesterday — a document pur- 
porting to be without the name of the 


author, or any date or giving any means 
of direct evidence on which gentlemen 
may form their own opinion as to its 
authenticity. The document consists of 
five articles. Article 1. That the North 
German Confederation and all acquisi- 
tions made by Prussia be recognized by 
the Emperor. Article 2. The King of 
Prussia to consent to the acquisition of 
Luxemburg by France. Article 3. A 
more intimate union between the North- 
ern and Southern Governments, even on 
the basis of a common Parliament to 
be permitted by the Emperor. Article 
4. The incofporation of Belgium by 
France will not be objected to by the 
King of Prussia. Article 5. An offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, with a gua- 
rantee of the integrity of their Domi- 
nions. That document, there is every 
reason to believe, has now been pub- 
lished in Berlin, and it shows that the 
anticipation of the Government was well- 
founded when we stated that the matter 
would, no doubt, be immediately taken 
up by both the parties, and full autho- 
ritative information be given by them. 
It is also stated by Lord Augustus Loftus 
that the original document on which this 
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Treaty is framed is in the handwritj 
of Count Benedetti; but, of course, 
cannot say how far that is the fact, 
That, however, is the result of the ip. 
formation which was communicated to 
him, and which is contained in his tgs. 
gram. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL, 


(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, My, 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 222.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, observed that it was in- 
separably connected with the Irish 
Church Bill of last year, and might be 
regarded as nothing but a corollary of 
that great measure. Although this Bill 
was separated by a Session from the 
Trish Church Bill, it had never been 
separated from it in the intentions of 
the Government, which were fully de. 
clared on the introduction of the Irish 
Church Bill by his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister, and he himself also re- 
ferred to the subject more at large on 
the second reading of that measure, 
The object was to give facilities for the 
erection of glebe houses to members 
of other communions than the dises- 
tablished Church. Under the existing 
Public Works Act there was a very large 
power of lending money to religious 
denominations in Ireland, partially on 
personal security ; but that power, owing 
to the conditions imposed, had not been 
largely accepted, and it was now proposed 
to improve the terms for the borrower. 
It was felt that the Irish Church Act 
would inevitably place other communions 
at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the disestablished Church in respect 
of glebe houses. The disestablished 
Church was, not indeed universally, 
but very largely supplied with excellent 
residences for the clergy, and it would 
continue on liberal terms to retain those 
residences with certain moderate portions 
of land attached. Other denominations 
were in a different position. The clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in spite 
of many efforts made to improve their 
condition, often lived in mere cabins 
by the wayside, and sometimes even 
lodged in public-houses. That was the 
case in the comparatively wealthy county 
with which he was connected, and, there- 
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fore, it might readily be imagined that 
the clergy in the poorer districts were 
jn a much worse position. The Pres- 
byterian ministers in Ireland were also 
most inadequately provided for in this 
ect. Efforts had been made, especi- 
ally by the Presbyterians, to overcome 
this evil; but what had been done was 
but partial, and had been accomplished 
with great difficulty and pain. It was 
feltthat this state of things presented a 
most disadvantageous comparison, and 
formed a very serious drawback and 
hindrance to the starting of the new 
eclesiastical system which last year was 
introduced into Ireland. The Govern- 
nent thought it would be very desirable 
if some temporary means could be de- 
vised by which the different denomina- 
tions in Ireland would be enabled to put 
themselves on a better footing in this 
matter. ‘They felt themselves precluded 
from proposing either that any portion 
of the funds now belonging to the Church 
should be granted to other denomina- 
tions, or that grants from the Exchequer 
should be made for this purpose. But 
an obvious way of meeting the difficulty 
was to enable the Board of Works, with 
the consent of the Treasury, to make 
loans to members of all religious bodies 
or congregations in Ireland, for the pur- 
se of facilitating the building of resi- 
es for their clergy, and of procuring 
mall portions of land attached to those 
residences. Under an Act long subsist- 
ing, the Board of Works had -power to 
make such advances, but upon terms 
which had proved almost prohibitory, 
repayment within five years being re- 
qured. Even under these rigid terms, 
however, some use had been made of the 
powers of the Act by Roman Catholic 
congregations; and what was now pro- 
~ by the Bill was to enable the 
ard of Works to make advances to 
any religious body upon the same terms 
on which money was lent by the Board 
tolandlords in Ireland for purposes of 
 aeageney or building. Under the 
ill any congregation of the now Estab- 
lished Church which did not happen to 
possess a residence for the clergyman, 
would be enabled to obtain a loan for 


the purpose of providing one; but, of 
course, the bodies which would mainly 


need this assistance would be the great 
denominations outside the Established 
Church—that was to say, the Roman 
Catholic and the Presbyterian. He had 
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hoped that the yorponl would be looked 


upon as a reasonable, natural, and use- 
ful supplement of the Irish Church Bill. 
But his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Candlish), from the 
Notice which he had given, seemed to 
fancy that he saw lurking under this 
Bill the shadow of religious endowment. 
He begged to assure his hon. Friend 
and the House that there was no such 
intention on the part of the Government. 
It was not proposed to give a single 
farthing of public money to any person 
in Ireland. It would merely be lent on 
the same terms as all other moneys that 
were advanced in Ireland, and the con- 
ditions of repayment would be precisely 
the same as in all other cases, and every 
shilling advanced would come back into 
the Exchequer ; and, moreover, the Act 
was of a temporary character, being 
limited in its operation to five years. 
From the many communications which he 
had received from different parts of Ire- 
land he was well aware that the granting 
of such facilities as were here proposed 
would afford satisfaction to great num- 
bers of persons, and, on the other hand, 
that the refusal to grant them would 
inflict great disappointment. After all 
that had passed, after the pledge—for it 
amounted to a pledge—given by the 
Government that it would endeavour to 
meet this case, the House, he ventured 
to think, would not deprive them of the 
power of fulfilling their undertaking. 
The grant of these facilities would much 
increase the probable success of the first 
starting of the Irish Church Act, and 
he believed that hon. Gentlemen on 
either side of the House might support 
this Bill without infringing any prin- 
ciple they had hitherto supported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(IMr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


Mr. CANDLISH, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time upon this day three months, 
observed, that the Bill would enable 
the Government, through the Board of 
Works, to advance public money to the 
Archbishop, Bishop, clergyman, priest, 
curate, or minister of any religious de- 
nomination whatever, and one of the 
first objects of this advance was to pay 
off any existing debts contracted in the 
erection of dwelling-houses or the pur- 
chase of glebes in connection with them. 
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The second object was to make ad- 
vances for the erection of new dwell- 
ing-houses and the purchase of new 
glebes. The repayment of the money 
in each case was to extend over 35 years. 
The question was, whether these ad- 
vances could in any respect be considered 
endowments for the purposes of religion ? 
The money was to come out of the re- 
sources of the State for carrying out 
purposes which could not otherwise be 
attained, and it was no great stretch of 
the imagination to say that that was a 
money endowment. ‘The Bill was really 
founded upon the principle of endow- 
ment. He admitted that it was a mild 
form of endowment; but the degree in 
no way affected the principle. If it 
were an endowment at all, it was a vio- 
lation of the principle that the State 
should not endow religion in any way, 
much less all religions. Such a scheme 
of concurrent endowment—for it was 
really that—was in direct contradiction 
of the principle of the Irish Church Act 
of 1869. No one had denounced con- 
current endowment in stronger or more 
eloquent terms than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
and so hostile was he to that principle 
that he even risked the loss of that 
great measure rather than submit to 
have such a principle forced upon him. 
But now, in making the proposal con- 
tained in the present Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman was utterly at variance 
with himself. What he (Mr. Candlish) 
complained of was, not that the right 
hon. Gentleman had introduced this Bill 
in compliance with the pledge which he 
made last Session, but that such a pledge 
should ever have been given by the Go- 
vernment at all. He regretted that the 
Government should have thought it 
needful to continue the irritation and 
excitement which always resulted from 
religious discussions in that House, and 
of which there had already been more 
than enough during the present Session. 
He objected also to the mode and time 
in which the Bill had been introduced. 
It was not fair or reasonable that a pro- 
ar of this magnitude should have 

een introduced within the last fort- 
night of the Session, when it was utterly 
impossible that the country could pro- 
nounce any opinion upon its merits. 
Such a measure ought to have been in- 
troduced in the early weeks of the Ses- 
sion, when the Government could have 
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ascertained the views of the country 
thereupon. All pledges given by a Go. 
vernment were necessarily governed and 
controlled by time and circumstances, 
and there were many of the Govern. 
mental pledges which the right hon, 
Gentleman had been compelled to post. 
pone this Session for want of opportunity 
to fulfil them. The Pilotage Bill, the 
Mercantile Marine Bill, the Licensing 
Bill, the Mines Regulation Bill, and the 
Parliamentary Elections Bill, embodying 
the principle of the Ballot—all of them 
most important measures, for some of 
which the country was loudly crying 
out—had been postponed; and, under 
the circumstances, he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone this Bill 
also, in order to give the country an op. 
portunity of expressing its views upon 
it. If the Bill were passed now it would 
be simply evading an expression of na- 
tional opinion upon the subject. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.”’”—(IMr. Candlish.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In the observa- 
tions of my hon. Friend who has moved 
the rejection of this Bill we have, at all 
events, the advantage of a frank and 
outspoken opponent, and there can be 
no doubt as to the nature of his opposi- 
tion, for he has stated it broadly and 
clearly. For my own part, I should 
have been satisfied to have allowed the 
Bill to stand on the statement of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. There was not one word 
wanted in his speech, nor a word which 
I should have desired in any degree to 
qualify; but my hon. Friend has puta 
question to us in the most pointed 
manner, and therefore I think it neces- 
sary for the convenience of the House, 
and in order to shorten the discussion, 
to attempt to meet that question in the 
most explicit manner. My hon. Friend 
complains of the lateness of the period 
at which we have introduced this mea- 
sure. If we could have dealt with the 
subject of the Bill last Session we 
should have been glad to do so, and that 
would have been the best time to do it. 
That was what we earnestly desired, and 
at the time the Irish Church Bill of last 
Session was introduced we had the hope 
that we should be able to deal with this 
measure during that Session. It was 
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drawn up and ready for introduction, 
and it ought to have been a concurrent 
measure with the Irish Church Bill; but 
we were not able to introduce it. So 
far as this Session is concerned, what 
have we done? My hon. Friend says 
we should have introduced the Bill at 
an earlier period, and no doubt we 
might easily have done so; but would 
there have been any advantage in 
merely bringing it in and then post- 

ming it from month to month, as we 
should have been obliged to do? That 
is a course which might be adopted in 
the case of Bills which do not involve 
contested principles of much importance ; 
but with a Bill containing such principles 
as this one there could be no more fatal 
course than that of throwing it on the 
Table of the House, and then post- 
poning it from month to month. Could 
we have brought this Bill in at an earlier 
eriod ? I fearlessly challenge my hon. 
Friend to differ from me when I say we 
could not—we had no time. [Mr. Canp- 


_usH: The purpose of the Government 


would have been known.] The purpose 
of the Government would not only have 
been known, but it would have been 
discredited, and the Government itself 
would have been discredited for casting 
such a measure on the Table, and then 
not proceeding with it as soon as pos- 
sible. I affirm, on the ground of general 
Parliamentary practice and authority, 
that when a Bill of this kind, containing 
most important principles which are ca- 
pable of being contested, is introduced, 
it should be speedily brought under the 
practical notice and discussion of the 
House. Our excuse for not bringing in 
the Bill at an earlier period is the im- 
possibility of our having done so. My 
hon. Friend says that the country would 
have had an opportunity of pronouncing 
an opinion on the subject—and I admit 
that the country has not had the separate 

rovisions and clauses of the Bill before 
it; but surely my hon. Friend does not 
question this—that the country has been 
made, in every way in which it could be 
made, aware of the full intention of the 
Government to bring the subject before 
the House. It was the constant subject 
of discussion with deputations last year, 
and of repeated Parliamentary declara- 
tions of the most explicit kind—and I 
myself during the Recess made com- 
munications to those who were most 
likely to look with jealousy upon the 
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Bill—of our intention to proceed with it, 
so as to take another and additional 
security that there should be no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. My hon. 
Friend also says—‘‘Why not postpone 
this measure until next year, as you 
have already postponed many other Bills 
of great importance?’ No doubt we 
have postponed other Bills of vast im- 
portance; but there is a difference be- 
tween the importance of those Bills and 
the importance of this one. The im- 
portance of those Bills is equal in all years 
—there is no greater reason for dealing 
with the subject of licensing this year than 
there was last year, or than there will be 
next. The Pilotage Bill also is a Bill of 
general policy; but in this present Bill 
the whole importance of it rests upon the 
moment. If we were to delay it for one 
or two years the whole importance of the 
occasion for it would disappear, and its 
provisions would be inapplicable, and 
we should then be open to the charge of 
attempting to introduce a system of re- 
endowment into Ireland. We are now 
at a crisis of circumstances which ren- 
ders this Bill necessary—we are within 
five months of that time, and it is now 
or never that the House must con- 
sider this measure. Let me put the 
case as fairly as I can. My hon. 
Friend says that this Bill is one for the 
endowment of religion, and he thinks he 
demonstrates that by the assertion, which 
we grant, that the Bill will allow the 
use of public money to several religious 
denominations in Ireland upon terms on 
which they could not otherwise get that 
money. We admit that the Bill will 
give them an advantage over and above 
that which they could gain in the open 
money market; and my hon. Friend 
then says—‘‘I, therefore, fasten upon you 
the guilt of proposing a Parliamentary 
endowment.’ But is he prepared to 
say that he will apply such a mathe- 
matical rigour of construction to political 
affairs as to contend that when Parlia- 
ment allows the advance of public money 
on easy terms it has endowed the pur- 
pose or object for which that money is 
advanced? Have we endowed the rail- 
ways of Ireland or the landowners all 
over the country? Those whom we re- 
fused to endow; but allowed them to 
have advances of public money? Have 
we endowed emigration to New Zealand ? 
I will not lengthen the catalogue; but 
we have engagements of that kind which 
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we have constantly entered into. When 
such things have been done, it is a mere 
straining of words to say that they are 
in the nature of public endowments. 
My hon. Friend says that this is a pro- 
posal of concurrent endowment, and that 
leads us very nearly up to the main gist 
of the whole case. It is alleged that it 
is at variance with the principle of the 
Irish Church Act, because the purpose of 
that Act was to get rid of endowments. 
My hon. Friend has correctly stated that 
we steadily resisted concurrent endow- 
ment, and we are not ashamed of it, but 
would be content to take the same course 
if the same circumstances recurred. But 
he has not taken the whole case in his 
view. There are two principles in the 
Trish Church Act, and it is in the conflict 
or competition of those two principles or 
aims that the difficulty arises which this 
Billis meant to resolve. My hon. Friend 
says that the object of the Bill was to 
put an end to religious endowments in 
Ireland, and so it was; but it had also 
another object—to apply equality of 
treatment to all religious bodies in Ire- 
land. I entreat my hon. Friend to look 
at the whole of the position in which we 
stand; and I ask him whether it is not 


necessary in the provisions of a great 
measure of this kind, which has more 
than one aspect, to shape your conduct 
according to the combined effect of its 
different aspects? It would have been 
flagrantly at variance with our principles 
to have refused to introduce this mea- 


sure. For whose sake is it introduced ? 
No doubt the Roman Catholic Body will 
obtain some advantage from the dis- 
establishment of the Church ; but among 
the three leading persuasions in Ireland, 
if I may judge from the vigour and 
tenacity with which this demand has 
been pressed on us, it is the Protestant 
Presbyterians of the North who feel the 
greatest interest in this measure, and to 
whom the refusal of this measure would 
carry the bitterest disappointment. Their 
position was peculiar. They had the 
responsibilities of endowment, with but 
a moderate portion of its sweets; for 
though the State gave them a pittance, 
yet it was but a pittance, and I should 
be extremely sorry, with respect to them 
in particular, if we were to appear by an 
exaggerated construction of terms to 
drive home abstract ideas to an extent 
making it necessary for us to disappoint 
their expectations. I put it to the House 
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and to my hon. Friend that these ox. 
pectations which are entertained by the 
different religious bodies in Ireland arg 
expectations which they have been jus- 
tified in entertaining, and which we have 
permitted, encouraged, and I would even 
say compelled them to entertain. From 
time to time this matter has been an. 
nounced; but at no period, either last 
Session or this, has any word of protest 
or warning gone forth from the numerous 
vigilant and able advocates of Noncon- 
formity and voluntary principles in this 
House, to intimate that a plan of this 
kind would meet with strong resistance, 
Under these circumstances, we really 
have given to these bodies in Ireland a 
right to expect that we shall not recede 
from the fulfilment of the engagements 
which the Government had made. This 
is an arrangement which is of a wholly 
retrospective character. The principle 
is already in the statute book; for the 
principle of State aid already exists, 
though in severe terms, in the Act of 


Will. IV. We propose to make these. 


terms easy, and to give them an efficacy 
which they have not now got; but when 
this Bill expires, which, as at present 
drawn up, it will do in five years, we are 
perfectly willing to meet my hon. Friend, 
and to cut off the link which the existing 
law now establishes between the State 
and the various religious denominations 
for building houses or churches for the 
purposes of religion. We are prepared 
to make this the winding up of the whole 
matter, and to provide in this Bill that, 
so far as religious purposes are con- 
cerned, the operation of the Act o. 
Will. TV. shall entirely cease. The 

rinciple of equality between the dif- 
erent religious bodies is not less sacred 
than the principle of putting an end to 
religious endowment in Ireland. By the 
27th section of the Irish Church Act, the 
section relating to ecclesiastical benefices, 
which gives easy terms with regard to 
glebe houses, and which was forced by 
the House on the Government and not 
by the Government on the House, it is 
provided that the glebe houses shall be 
handed over to the Representative Body 
of the Church on payment of ten times 
the annual value of the land on which 
they are built, or, at the option of the 
Church Body, on payment of the build- 
ing charge that may exist over them. I 
may fairly call that a merely nominal 
payment, and in that case we deliberately 
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adopted terms so easy as to amount to a 
yery large gift of money to the Church. 
Now, I ask, when our principle was to 

ive all religious bodies a fair start in 
ireland, was it possible for us to main- 
tain the principle of equality of treat- 
ment for the various religious denomi- 
nations, by saying to the Presbvinlens 
and Roman Catholics and others—‘‘ We 
will give every facility, and more than 
facility, to the members of the disestab- 
lished Church; but we entirely decline 
to look at the position in which you 
stand?’ We feel that we are under an 
honourable obligation to put forth the 
best efforts in our power—and we are 
really making them at the earliest mo- 
ment which was within our reach—to 
extend for this valuable purpose some 
amount of public assistance, which, 
yithout involving a grant of one shilling 
of public money, is, notwithstanding, a 
great help and security to those who re- 
ceive the benefits of such efforts. It is 
not in accordance with any secret plan 
or plot—it is not for any fanciful pre- 
ference that we have proposed this 
sheme. It has not sprung out of our 
brains; but is rooted in a sense of jus- 
tice and a desire to maintain our pro- 
mises. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot help hoping that my hon. Friend 
will see that we have been acting under 
the pressure of considerations which it 
was hardly competent for us to put aside ; 
that there is no wanton or gratuitous 
intention on our part to run counter to 
the principles on which he desires to see 
us act; and that if there is a Division 
o the second reading, and the House 
should pronounce by a very decided 
majority in favour of the Bill, he will 
tel he has done his duty, and will allow 
the measure to go forward through its 
subsequent stages. 

Dr. BALL: The Government having 
said a year ago, when the Irish Church 
Bill was before the House, that a mea- 
sure of the character of the present 
vould, at a subsequent period, be intro- 
duced, very naturally conceive that there 
issome necessary connection between the 
Irish Church Act and the present Bill. 
In my judgment, there is no necessary 
connection between them; and, for my 
part, Iam of opinion that this Bill might 
have been introduced with the greatest 
poeriety whether you had passed the 

urch Act or not. Sir, I do not con- 


sider this Bill as part of a policy laid 





down with regard to religious questions ; 
but as one which you have laid down 
generally in respect to Ireland—namely, 
that you give assistance towards every- 
thing which tends to advance the civili- 
zation and general interests of the 
country. You lend money from the 
Board of Works to the proprietors of 
land on the same terms as those em- 
bodied in this measure, for the improve- 
ment of their estates, for building, for 
drainage, for fencing, and for other pur- 
poses, which, although they may be 
primarily beneficial to themselves, have 
been regarded by the Legislature as 
being of advantage to the community 
also. What does this Billdo? It does 
not give one farthing as a direct gift. 
It makes no endowment. It does not 
give one single advantage beyond lend- 
ing money at a low rate of interest, 
and it does this for a class which has 
one advantage over almost every other— 
that its members are coercively resident, 
and moral in life. The reason for the 
low rate of interest reserved is obvious. 
A nation does not go into the market 
to make money by obtaining a large 
rate of interest. You give the money 
at a rate of interest which saves you 
from loss—and you get back your prin- 
cipal and a small amount over to cover 
risk. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Candlish) seemed quite sensitive, 
as if this was a great boon, and he 
characterized it as concurrent endow- 
ment. I confess I am amazed how a 
person so shrewd in relation to money 
matters could take such a view of a 
transaction by which the State lends 
money and gets it back without a par- 
ticle of loss and also without profit, and 
gives it on those terms, because the State 
could not consistently with its character 
aim at making money by the process. 
Nothing but an anxiety to assume a 
belligerent attitude towards all teachers . 
of religion could induce anyone to pro- 
pose the Motion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber to prevent the progress of the Bill. 
There is an easy way of getting rid of 
objections founded on the Bill being 
brought forward at this period of the 
Session—to let the Bill pass without dis- 
cussion, and’ then the Member for Sun- 
derland will have the time requisite to 
bring forward any other measures he 
wishes. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY reminded 
the House that last Session he desisted 
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from moving that some of the money of 
the Irish Church should be devoted to 
the purchase of glebe lands for Roman 
Catholic priests, because the Roman 
Catholic Members of the House would 
not listen to it lest they should be sus- 
pected of breaking faith with the Scotch 
Members and the Nonconformists, to- 
gether with whom they were fighting 
the battle of religious equality. On 
that occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. C. Fortescue) said a Bill would be 
brought in to grant glebes to all reli- 
gious denominations in Ireland, and that 
would have been the time for hon. Mem- 
bers to protest against it as coneurrent 
endowment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that there was no pledge given 
by that House last year directly or in- 
directly. Even the right hon. Gentleman 
himself (Mr. Gladstone) stated that, 
with the exception of the Government, 
no other parties were pledged. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) utterly denied that there was 
any ground for the Bill in consequence 
of anything that occurred last year. It 
had been assumed that some great ad- 
vantage was conferred upon the Church 


of England last year in Ireland; and 
that, therefore, a corresponding advan- 
tage ought now to be conferred upon 
the Roman Catholics, and upon the 
Presbyterians, and upon other denomi- 


nations. He denied that any advantage 
whatever was conferred upon the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland last year, and 
maintained that what was then done was 
to take something away from her, still 
leaving her something, no doubt—per- 
haps, in his opinion, a good deal too 
much; but still it was undeniable that 
no new advantage was given to the 
Church of England in Ireland, while 
an advantage was undoubtedly taken 
from her. He could easily conceive 
how a good argument might have been 
adduced for the Bill a few years ago. 
It might have been pointed out that all 
the Church of England ministers were 
in independent circumstances, with large 
incomes; and that, under those circum- 
stances, they ought to do something for 
the other sects. But when they pulled 
down the Church of England in Ireland 
from its pedestal, and put it on the same 
platform as the other disestablished 
Churches, he altogether denied the force 
of the argument, and maintained that 
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what took place last year rendered jt 
quite inexpedient and impolitic to brin 

that Bill before the House. It had beep 
stated that they had security for that 
money, and reference was made to it 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Dr. Ball), as if they were 
grumbling about the small rate of in. 
terest charged. He (Mr. M ‘Taren) 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that whenever the Government lent 
money for important public purposes it 
should lend it without any view to profit, 
and if there was a necessity for it, then 
he thought no fair objection could be 
taken. But in this case the necessity had 
not been proved. He did not profess to 
know the value of land in Ireland, its 
value must greatly depend on its near. 
ness to, or distance from town ; but, take 
it at any value they pleased, to carry 
out the objects of the Bill would require 
a large sumof money. They had about 
8,000 ministers of religion of all kinds 
in Ireland, and each of them was entitled 
to have a house, and a glebe of 10 acres, 
and they were bound by the Bill to pay 
off the debts of all the houses in Ireland 
now existing. Taking all that into con- 
sideration, and remembering that eccle- 
siastical persons would include Bishops 
and Archbishops, for whom suitable re- 
sidences would have to be supplied, £500 
would not be too high a figure for the 
average sum, which would require 
£1,500,000. That was a large amount. 
They were going to lend that in a way 
which filled him with great doubts whe- 
ther they would ever get it back. It 
had been said that the Presbyterians in 
the North of Ireland would be most dis- 
appointed if they did not get the pro- 
mised loans. He could conceive such to 
be the case, and he could look forward 
a few years and see, in his mind’s eye, 
a Motion made on the opposite side of 
the House praying that those payments 
might be remitted in consideration of 
some period of distress, and he could 
equally see the Members on this side 
seconding that with all their hearts. 
They had had an example of the won- 
derful alacrity and unanimity with which 
money matters were sought by the two 
parties united when it was wanted in the 
case of the statue of Lord Gough. He 
saw little hope of getting that money 
back. Under the circumstances, he 
thought the best thing they could do 
was to postpone the measure till next 
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Session. For himself, he could say that 
he knew the opinions of the Noncon- 
formists to be opposed to such a course, 
and to be on that matter entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the First Minister 
of the Crown. For, since the Irish 
Church Bill passed, he had seen on that 
subject the greatest distrust in the minds 
of Nonconformists, as they feared that a 
Bill of that kind might be brought be- 
fore Parliament ; and he ventured to say 
that, if the Bill had been brought into 
Parliament two months ago, they would 
have had hundreds of Petitions against 
it from the country with which he was 
connected. He thought that a Bill of 
such magnitude and importance ought 
not to be brought forward at that late 
period of the Session; and, for his own 
part, he did not think the arguments 
adduced were at all satisfactory; and, 
therefore, he cordially supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, as a Catholic 
Member, he wished to offer a few re- 
marks on that stage of the Bill, and 
in reply to some of the observations of 
his hon. Friends at that. side of the 
House. It might be in their memory 
that, in March, 1868, he brought before 
the House of Commons what was then 
known as the Irish Question; and on 
that occasion, when dealing with one of 
its divisions—that relating to the Church 
—he read the declarations made con- 
tinuously for nearly three-quarters of a 
century by the Catholic Bishops of Ivre- 
land, who consistently refused to accept 
for their Church any portion whatever 
of the property then in possession of the 
Anglican Church—refused to accept any 
benefit or advantage whatever for them- 
selves or their Church, save what would 
necessarily arise from the abolition of 
an injurious supremacy, and the re- 
moval of a cause of bitterness between 


the people of the same country. The 
policy of the Catholic Bishops was 
adopted by the people and carried out 


by their representatives. The Catholic 
Members not only did not encourage 
any attempt to give their Church a share 
of the spoil, as it was termed, but they 
distinctly repudiated every such attempt. 
They did so on clear and intelligible 
grounds—they did so to keep faith with 
the English Members who supported 
them; but they also acted as they did as 
matter of pride and principle. They 
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maintained the voluntary principle in 
their votes, and they showed that their 
motives were pure, and that they only 
desired to get rid of a great wrong not 
in a spirit of hostility, but from a de- 
sire to promote amity and good feeling. 
Therefore, on the question of endow- 
ment, they, and those they represented, 
were above all suspicion. When they 
were offered concurrent endowment they 
repudiated it, and would not give it the 
slightest favour or continance. But 
they were told that Bill, by which ad- 
vances were to be made to assist Catholics 
and others to provide glebes for their 
clergy, was endowment; and, therefore, 
that they were wrong in accepting it, and 
that his hon. Friends were right in re- 
jecting it. But, sincerely speaking, could 
any man really call that endowment? 
His hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Candlish) was a first-rate 
man of business—a rational, sensible 
man; and how he could turn a loan into 
an endowment passed his(Mr. Maguire’s) 
power of comprehension. Let him ask 
his hon. Friend—did the money-lender, 
who lent his money on security and at 
a certain rate of interest, endow his 
borrower? Did the banker, who lent 
at a fair rate of interest, or the usurer 
who lent at exorbitant interest — did 
either endow the person to whom he 
lent his money ; or was such loan an en- 
dowment? And where was the differ- 
ence between such loans and the pro- 
posal in the Bill? The real question 
was, was it necessary and right that the 
measure should be brought in? The 
conduct of the Irish Catholics during 
the passing of the Church Bill rendered 
it necessary ; for they refused endow- 
ment—refused to take share in the 
spoils. Then there was the want of 
proper houses or glebes for their clergy. 
That was notorious. Many lived in 
miserable houses, many in actual cabins, 
in a manner in which the clergy of 
the national faith ought not to be found. 
Now, as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) said, a 
great deal was left to the Protestant 
clergy. He (Mr. Maguire) was himself 
pleased it was, and he would not person- 
ally have objected to their having more, 
if more could be fairly given; but they 
had their glebes, their lands and houses, 
their decent and comfortable mansions, 
and the Catholic clergy were without 
them—and this Bill was intended to as- 
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sist their parishioners, not the State, to 
endow them with residences becoming 
their positions; and that was the entire 
the Bill did. At present, there was no 
visible equality, and the Bill sought to 
bring it about; and if there was not an 
equality perceptible to a quick and sen- 
sitive people, injury to charity and good 
feeling must be the result. But his 
hon. Friend departed from his usual 
good taste in his eagerness to rest a 
great principle upon a false issue. He 
hinted that the money was not to be 
paid back, and suggested that the same 
unanimity that influenced Irish Mem- 
bers with respect to Lord Gough’s statue, 
would actuate them on a future occasion 
in reference to those loans. In the in- 
stance mentioned—that of paying a tri- 
bute of respect to a noble Irish soldier— 
their action was creditable to their feel- 
ing ; in the other instance it would be 
an act of public dishonesty. And as to 
the paltry eight tons of gun-metal to 
commemorate the deeds of a gallant sol- 
dier, were that soldier a Scotchman, 
Irish Members would readily have aided 
Scotch Members to procure it. Indeed, 
one gallant Scotchman (Colonel Sykes) 
did, to his credit, insist on this material 


being given to honour his old comrade. 
But his hon. Friends were indignant 
that the Bill was not brought in sooner. 


He was glad it was not. They could 
now discuss it in good temper, and with 
moderation of feeling; but had it lain 
on their Table since February, what Pe- 
titions from Scotland against it! [Mr. 
M‘Laren: Hear, hear!] Yes; but they 
knew what a no-Popery feeling might 
be excited, even amongst Scotch Li- 
berals, at any proposal which would 
benefit Roman Catholics as well as 
Presbyterians. Much ill-feeling and 
much absurd opposition had been spared; 
and he hoped his hon. Friends would 
now be able to see this proposal in its 
true shape—as a means of assisting pa- 
rishioners to do that for their clergy 
which they would not allow the State to 
do forthem. But why, they were asked, 
postpone the Shipping Bill, and the 
Ballot Bill, and other great measures, 
to pass this? Why, the Merchant 
Shipping Bill contained 800 clauses, 
and this contained eight. The Ballot 
was a great measure that might well 
stand for next year, considering that two 
vast measures, the Irish Land Bill and 
the Education Bill, had signalized the 
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legislation of this Session. That was a 
good Bill, but it was the very opposite 
of endowment. Endowment gave and 
didnot take back—that lent, and insisted 
on repayment. Considering the position 
which the Irish people had taken up 
through their Members on this question 
of endowment, he really wondered how 
his hon. Friends could think of raising 
opposition to that simple, just, and ne- 
cessary proposal. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX said, he 
would not oppose this mite of justice 
to the people of Ireland. It was an in- 
sult to suppose that the Nonconformists, 
after receiving a loan under this Bill, 
would afterwards refuse the repayment. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had quite overstated the case 
with respect to the Presbyterians of Ire- 
land, and it would have been well had 
he left that body to have pleaded their 
own case. He did not rise to speak 
upon the merits of the Bill, but merely 
to put a question to the Government, 
Last year, when the Irish Church mea- 
sure was under discussion, both the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in answer to questions that 
were put to them, distinctly stated that 
money would be lent to build churches 
as well as manses. What he wanted 
now to know was, whether the Govern- 
ment intended to redeem that pledge, 
and whether they would lend money for 
the building of churches. If such was 
their design, a clause to that effect would 
have to be introduced in Committee. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
put the matter in a false light by stating 
that the Government were about to pro- 
vide palaces for the Roman Catholic 
Prelates. Nothing of the kind was in- 
tended, nor, indeed, would the priests 
desire such a thing. Only such houses 
would be built for them as their state 
required and their revenue would permit, 
and they themselves would have ulti- 
mately to pay for these dwellings, and 
advance a considerable proportion of the 
money that would be requisite. Roman 
Catholic Bishops were numerous in Ire- 
land whose whole income amounted only 
to between £300 and £500 a year; and 
that was in itself a guarantee that extra- 
vagant or enormous palaces would not 
be erected. Such buildings would be 
entirely unsuited to their means, and 
would, in fact, be very far from being & 
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poon. Objections had been raised to the 
Bill; but they were not founded on fact. 
The real issue raised by the measure was 
not one of concurrent endowment, but 
was one for carrying out the principle of 
equality between all religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland, as recognized in the 
Church Bill of last year. He himself 
had had a conversation with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade upon this very 
subject long before that Bill was intro- 
duced. That right hon. Gentleman laid 
it down as a broad principle that if 
strict justice and equality were meted 
out to all denominations, some such 
thing as that contemplated by the Bill 
would have to be done. He further 
maintained that the glebes were part of 
the assets of the English Church in Ire- 
land, and that they would have to be 
sold and turned to account by the State 
like the other assets. Finally he de- 
dared that if the glebe-houses were 
given to the disestablished Church, 
either gratuitously or at a merely nomi- 
nal price, the glebes would also have to 
be given to the other religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland. He (Mr. O'Reilly) 
quite concurred with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it was neither fair nor just 
to give glebes at a merely nominal value 
to one denomination and withhold the 
power of procuring houses to the other. 
He attached importance to the present 
Bill not in the interests of Roman 
Catholics, but in the interests of the 
Empire, inasmuch as, if passed, it 
would show that the Legislature was 
ow to carry out fairly, to the 
est extent, and quite irrespective of 
religious prejudices, the principle of the 
equal treatment of all religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland. The Bill was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to fulfil the 
principle of religious equality which was 
contained in the Irish Church Bill. His 
belief was that the Bill would do much 
to promote good feeling in Ireland, and 
to root in the minds of her people that 
the House of Commons was prepared 
to do justice to every one, irrespective of 
prejudices or of party considerations. 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, it was 
with regret that he felt himself bound to 
differ from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish). If this 
measure stood alone upon its own merits, 
he should not hesitate to support him, 
for he thought it was impossible to deny 
that this measure, in however attenuated 
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a degree, made provision out of State 
funds for religious communities; it was, 
in fact, a part of a system of State 
endowment. But the measure did not 
stand alone. The Prime Minister had 
put it on its just footing when he said 
that it was part of the scheme of the 
frish Church Bill of last Session ; and it 
was because he had a distinct recollec- 
tion of what passed during the debates 
upon that Bill with reference to this 
measure, that he felt bound not to vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
Supposing this Bill had been inserted as 
a clause of the Irish Church Bill, would 
they have risked the safety of the Bill 
by opposing the clause? He felt sure 
that they would not have done so, 
but would gladly have accepted the 
clause for the sake of the Church Bill, 
even although that clause had been at 
variance with their own principles. That 
being the case, he maintained that those 
who accepted the Irish Church Bill were 
bound also to accept this ; for whilst the 
Church Bill was passing that House 
the Prime Minister had distinctly stated 
his intention of bringing forward such a 
measure this year. Ifit were admitted 
that it was desirable to give facilities for 
the erection of manses, he could conceive 
of no plan which was easier, more 
simple, or less at variance with the con- 
victions, or even prejudices of other 
denominations, than the Bill now before 
the House. Upon these grounds he 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill. It would not be fair, after passing 
a clause providing glebes for one Church, 
if no provision were made for the others. 

Mr. M‘ARTHOUR said, he regretted 
that he would have to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, He voted for the 
Trish Church Bill in the interest of the 
then Established Church, and he be- 
lieved that measure had conferred great 
advantage on that Church by the spirit 
of zeal and liberality it had evoked. He 
opposed the present Bill on broad and 
general grounds, and because he did not 
believe that the measure had any con- 
nection whatever with the Irish Church 
Bill. Hon. Members might call the Bill 
by any name they pleased ; but, substan- 
tially, it was a Bill for endowing certain 
religious bodies in Ireland, and upon 
that simple ground alone he would op- 
pose it. He contended that neither the 
Presbyterians nor the Episcopalians of 


Ireland had asked for the Bill. He 
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hoped, under these circumstances, that 
Government would at least postpone the 
measure. It was all very well talking 
about loans; but he should like to know 
how the money which had been advanced 
for public works in Ireland had been 
obtained. He himself was of opinion 
that they had no assurance of the money 
which might be lent being ever repaid. 
He believed that in many of the poorer 
districts the people would be unable to 
pay the money, and the Government 
would not, under such circumstances, 
like to seize the glebes. He regretted 
having to oppose the Government in this 
matter. His belief was that the only 
way of promoting peace in Ireland, and 
good feeling among the people, would be 
to let all denominations build their own 
churches and manses, and give them no 
State endowment whatsoever. 

Mr. VANCE believed that the Bill 
would be accepted by the Presbyterians ; 
but it would not redeem the pledge 
given last year that loans should be 
made for building churches. On many 
grounds, which he need not enter into, 
this would be towards the Presbyterian 
body an act of justice. He saw no rea- 
son, however, why the operations of the 
Bill should be limited to five years; on 
the contrary, considering the interests 
which were at stake, the arrangement 
ought, in his opinion, to be made in per- 

etuity. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsz) said, he should 
not have addressed the House on this 
question had it not been for the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
M‘Arthur). He (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) was well aware that this 
Bill would be acceptable to every de- 
nomination of Presbyterians in Ulster. 
The Moderator of the General Assembly 
had pressed upon the Government, when 
the Irish Church Bill was under consi- 
deration, the necessity of introducing 
some measure of the kind now proposed, 
and the only reason why no further 
pressure had been put upon the Govern- 
ment this year was, he believed, because 
reliance was placed upon the promise 
already given. He was surprised that 
any doubt should have been cast upon 
the repayment of the money to be ad- 
vanced. The hon. Member for Lambeth, 
although representing an English con- 
stituency, was an Irishman, and he 
should have been the last to join in an 
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attack upon his own countrymen. Public 
loans in Ireland were repaid as punctu- 
ally as similar loans in England or Scot. 
land. ‘This had been stated so fre. 
quently, and always in general terms, 
that he should take no notice of any 
suggestions of this kind in future un- 
less the name of the man who had not 
paid was mentioned, together with the 
amount of his debt. As would be seen 
by a reference to the provisions of the 
Bill, the Commissioners would not allow 
money to be advanced without receiving 
the security of a mortgage, or the secu- 
rity of three solvent persons, and all was 
to be under the supervision of the Trea- 
sury. None of the arguments put for- 
ward in favour of the Bill had been 
answered during the debate. 

Mr. MIALL believed the Government 
were bound in honour to bring forward 
this Bill, and if it had formed part of 
their general measure last year for the 
final adjustment of the relations between 
Church and State, most of those even 
who now opposed this Bill would have 
acquiesced in the arrangement, and he 
himself should have given it his support; 
but, after the interval which had elapsed, 
it would be difficult for Members to 
satisfy their consciences, or their consti- 
tuents, that the two measures really 
formed part of one and the same adjust- 
ment, and therefore he should feel bound 
to vote with the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish). This undoubtedly 
was something like the establishment of 
relations between the State and the dif- 
ferent religious communities—and if he 
believed the measure represented a set- 
tled policy of the Government, or was 
intended to be a perpetuity, instead of 
being merely the fag-end of a measure 
already passed, he should take much 
more decided steps in opposition. 

Mr. BAINES said, a should vote 


in the same way as-the hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Winterbotham), al- 
though he did not accept all the argu- 


ments of that hon. Gentleman. He de- 
nied that in the Government proposals 
there was anything in the nature of en- 
dowment; for, although it would confer 
a pecuniary advantage, that accommo- 
dation would be accompanied by liability 
to repayment. Therefore there was no 
gift in the first place; and next, the 
transaction would involve no patronage 
on the part of the State, or subjection 
on the part of the persons accommo- 
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dated. He thought the Nonconformists 
were overstraining a point in oppos- 
ing this Bill, which was a measure of 
equality, justice, and humanity. 

Mrz. HADFIELD regretted the Bill 
nore for the sake of the Catholics than 
for the Protestants. Last year he was 
able to boast before his constituents that 
the Catholics would not have endow- 
nents, and he regretted exceedingly that 
they were now coming forward to borrow 
money from the State. It was stated by 
the Prime Ministerthatmore applications 
for Government loans had been received 
from the Presbyterians than from the Ro- 
nan Catholics, and that was because the 
former body were so accustomed to lean 
upon the State for support. The mems 
bers of the various Nonconformist deno- 
ninations in this country had not asked 
Parliament for a shilling, and he ob- 
jected to the Bill as tending to produce 
futher inequalities amongst religious 
bodies. His confidence in the Prime 
Minister was not shaken, however, by 
the circumstance that he had brought in 
this measure. 

Mr. GREENE said, he did not be- 
lieve the money would be repaid. He 
could cite Irish loans which had not 
been repaid — namely, the loans for 
limerick and Galway Harbours. This 
Bill was neither more nor less than the 
beginning of concurrent endowment, and 
he asked where the economists were that 
they would permit this money to be lent? 
He had opposed the disestablishment of 
the Irish _ an but as the measure 
of last year had been passed he now 
vished that the Church should stand by 
itself, and that other religious bodies 
should be left to take care of them- 
selves. He should therefore oppose 
the Bill. 

Mr. GILPIN also regarded the Bill 
as the first step towards concurrent en- 
dowment, and urged the distinction be- 
tween this and the Irish Church Bill, 
that that dealt with ecclesiastical funds 
and this with the Consolidated Fund. 
“Money for Ireland!’ seemed to be the 
only cry which would unite Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 161; Noes 
58: Majority 103. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 

Resolutions [July 25] reported. 

Mr. MONK inquired whether it was 
intended to make any allowance to the 
Ambassador at Constantinople for a 
winter residence at Pera, or whether 
he would reside at the new palace which 
had been fitted up at Therapia ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, that owing to the 
great disaster which had occurred at 
Constantinople, our Ambassador’s house 
there would hardly be habitable in the 
coming winter. At the present moment 
the Ambassador had removed his family 
to Therapia, and no doubt he would re- 
main there as long as he possibly could. 
If he were unable to remain at Therapia 
during the winter it would be necessary 
to find some temporary accommodation 
suitable for him until such time as a de- 
cision could be taken with regard to re- 
building the Embassy House. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’”’ 


HARROW AND WINCHESTER SCHOOLS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON, in rising to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice, said, that early in the Session the 
proposed new statutes for constituting 
the Governing Bodies of five of our great 
public schools were laid on the Table of 
the House, when it was found that in 
regard to all five of those schools the 
statutes attached the qualification of 
membership in the Church of England 
as a condition to holding a position in 
the Governing Bodies. An Address to 
the Crown was adopted on the subject 
by that House, the result of which was 
that the Public Schools Commissioners 
re-considered the matter, and removed 
that objectionable restriction in regard 
to three of the schools, but retained it 
in respect to Winchester and Harrow. 
In answer to a Question put to him 
about a fortnight ago, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral stated that in the case of Win- 
chester the Commissioners had ascer- 
tained that from the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity to the present day it had 
always been deemed that a Church of 
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England character was distinctly im- 
pressed upon the school. As that school 
dated from long before the Reformation, 
and its character must have necessarily 
been re-moulded at that epoch, it might 
very well undergo further re-moulding 
in the present century, to adapt it to the 
requirements of modern thought. But 
if they were indebted for the restriction 
complained of to the Act of Uniformity, 
that was only one of the various evil 
consequences flowing from the passing 
of that Act. In the case of Harrow, the 
Commissioners appeared to have made 
an inquiry to ascertain whether that 
school eame under the terms of the En- 
dowed Schools Act of 1869, under which 
schools were to be exempted from what 
he might call the Conscience Clause for 
all endowed schools under that Bill, pro- 
vided they were able to show that cer- 
tain religious doctrines and formularies 
had been observed in the school down 
to the passing of that Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman then proceeded to quote the 
opinions of Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Butler 
—the one the former and the other the 
present Head Master of Harrow — to 
show that although, in answer to the 
questions put to them by the Commis- 
sioners, those gentlemen had admitted 
generally that, in point of fact, Harrow 
had been a Church of England school, 
yet in their view the adoption of a reli- 
gious test in regard to members of the 
Governing Body was impolitic in the 
present day, and also injurious to the 
interests of the Established Church itself. 
Dr. Butler, in a recent letter to The 
Times, said that no religious test had 
been imposed on the members of the 
Governing Body of Harrow, although 
no doubt, in fact, all the members had 
belonged to the Established Church ; 
and Dr. Vaughan had avowed his con- 
viction that that Church in the long run 
was always a gainer by the largest pos- 
sible comprehension. He did not mean 
to cast any reflection on the conduct of 
the Commissioners themselves; but if 
the Act of Parliament was at fault means 
should be taken to place these schools 
on a footing similar to that of the other 
great public schools. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
that the Revised Statutes for the constitution of 


Mr. Stevenson 
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the new Governing Bodies of Harrow and Win, 
chester Schools should require that any person 
in order to be qualified to be elected or nominated 
a member of the Governing Bodies, must be q 
member of the Church of England,”—( Mr, St. 
venson, ) 


— instead thereof. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he was sorry that it fell to his lot 
to address the House, because with the 
spirit of the Resolution he entirely con. 
curred. If he were asked whether, in 
his judgment, it was expedient that this 
restriction should have been placed upon 
the Governing Body of any school, he 
should unhesitatingly say that it was 
inexpedient ; and, for his part, he should 
never concur, as a matter of wisdom and 
expediency, in the introduction of this re- 
striction upon any Governing Body of an 
school. But he must point out that this 
was not the question which they had to 
consider ; they had not to consider what 
was expedient, but what were the duties 
that the statute imposed upon those who 
had to act under it. He had never dis- 
guised his own wish upon the subject; 
but he considered that, as a Commis- 
sioner, he had no business to act upon 
his own opinion, and had simply to as- 
certain what was the state of the law 
which he had to put into practice. A 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
could not change the law; and if the 
law were as he should put it, then it 
followed that the Commissioners could 
not disregard it. Down to the present 
time the Governing Body of Harrow had 
been. of an exclusive character, and he 
maintained that by the present law that 
exclusive character must be maintained. 
His contention was this—that the two 
schools were within the exception in the 
19th section of the last Act; and the 
Uniformity Act further supported the 
conclusion to which he had arrived. He 
was personally no party to the arrange- 
ment which imposed the restriction upon 
the two Governing Bodies; he was not 
present at the meetings of the Commis- 
sioners, and had nothing to do with what 
was determined upon. He must, how- 
ever, repeat that the Commissioners were 
bound by the law to act as they had 
acted, and any Resolution of the House 
against their determination would not 
be operative. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM admitted, 
as a matter of course, that if there was 


a statutory obligation upon the Com- 
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missioners then this Motion would be 
open to the criticism of the Solicitor 
General; but, with very great and un- 
feigned respect for his hon. and learned 
Friend, he must dispute the conclusion 
which he had arrived at. He (Mr. 
Winterbotham) contended that there 
was no statutory obligation upon the 
(Commissioners to do as they had done ; 
but, on the contrary, there was a statu- 
tory obligation upon them not to do it. 
He was quite clear that this was the 
true construction of the statute, and 
further, that it was so understood by the 
Vice President of the Council when the 
Act was passed. The Commissioners 
had inserted a clause restricting the 
Governing Bodies of Winchester and 
Harrow to members of the Church of 
England, and he contended that they 
yere not bound to insert any such pro- 
vision. The 17th clause said that in 
the case of undenominational schools 
there should be a positive provision 
against, restriction, and then the 19th 
dause excepted certain schools. The 


Commissioners, therefore, were bound, 
in the case of undenominational schools, 
to insert a positive provision against re- 
striction; but they were not bound to 
insert any restriction in the case of 


any schools whatever. Even if Win- 
chester and Harrow were held to be de- 
nominational schools, the introduction 
of the restrictive provision would be 
perfectly gratuitous upon the part of 
the Commissioners, and they would have 
taken a positive retrograde step which 
was not countenanced by the Act. But 
he went further, and argued that neither 
Winchester nor Harrow was within the 
exception in the 19th clause. Win- 
chester was a pre-Reformation endow- 
ment, and would certainly be a national 
endowment but for the Act of Uni- 
formity ; but his hon. and learned Friend 
having misread the 19th clause, brought 
in the Act of Uniformity to help him. 
The exceptions in the 19th clause re- 
ferred to schools maintained from the 
endowments of any cathedral or col- 
legiate church ; and, secondly, to schools 
where the scholars were required by the 
terms of the original instrument of foun- 
dation, or the terms of the statutes—and 
statutes which had been observed down 
to the commencement of this Act—to be 
instructed according to the formularies 
ofany particular Church. He contended 
that neither of the schools came within 
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either of these exceptions; and there- 
fore he thought that the House should 
pass this Resolution. If there were a 
statutory obligation upon the Commis- 
sioners, the worst would be that this 
Resolution would have no effect ; but if, 
on the other hand, Winchester and 
Harrow were not within these exceptions, 
then this Resolution would have the 
effect of directing the Commissioners to 
carry it out. Asto Winchester, his con- 
tention was that it was not a cathedral 
or collegiate school; and as to Harrow, 
that had hitherto been administered 
liberally, and they were now narrowing 
its action in a way that was not obliga- 
tory upon them by any Act. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER reminded hon. 
Members that those statutes had not as 
yet arrived at a definite form. The pro- 
cess was not yet completed, and it would 
be very inconvenient for the House to 
express a judicial opinion, which it was 
almost impossible to express, upon a 
matter that was not as yet decided. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: But the 
statutes are on the Table, and, conse- 
quently, the House is in a position to 
express an opinion upon any of the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to explain how those statutes were laid 
before the House. Under the Endowed 
Schools Act schemes had to be framed 
by the Commissioners, approved by the 
Government, and laid on the Table for 
assent or dissent—all the process being 
complete before the schemes were sub- 
mitted to the House. The House might 
then, if inclined, dissent from a scheme 
which it knew to be approved by all the 
Executive authorities called in to assist 
in framing that scheme. But that was 
not the position in which they were now. 
Statutes had been drawn up by the 
Public Schools Commissioners in regard 
to those schools, which had been laid 
upon the Table. Objections had been 
made to those statutes as applying to 
five schools, and they were referred back 
to the Commissioners. In consequence 
of that state of things the House, at the 
instance of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell Gurney), as- 
sented to an Address, remitting back to 
the Commissioners those statutes for re- 
consideration. The Commissioners did 
reconsider them, and they again framed 
statutes, which were laid upon the Table 
of the House. Those statutes, however, 
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had not as yet come before the Privy 
Council, because the time allowed by the 
Act before they go before the Privy 
Council had not yet elapsed. When the 
statutes did come before the Privy 
Council it would be their business to 
thoroughly weigh all that had been said 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General, who had spoken as 
one of the Commissioners, and by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Winterbotham). It was impossible 
for him to say what would be the de- 
cision of the Privy Council when the 
question came before them. When, 
after his experience in connection with 
the Committee for Public Schools, as a 
Church of England School Commissioner, 
and a framer of the Endowed Schools 
Act, he now declared he could not say 
which of his hon. Friends was right in 
respect of this matter, he thought it 
must be admitted that it would be rather 
difficult for the House to arrive at a 
judicial decision upon it. He thought 
it would be better to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Government to decide 
upon their responsibility whether they 
would approve of the statutes or not; 
and if they were appoved of, and any 
objection afterwards taken to them, the 


House might be again appealed to on 


the subject. The question was of im- 
portance chiefly to the two schools of 
Winchester and Harrow ; and he thought 
that if the proposed Address were agreed 
to, and the Commissioners were called 
upon to consider the statutes in reference 
to the Endowed Schools Act, the result 
would be to cast upon them the duty of 
giving an interpretation to the Act. 
The importance of establishing any pre- 
cedent in the matter would be keenly 
felt by the Government in their exami- 
nation of the question. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, when the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
and the Solicitor General were com- 
pelled to resort to such weak argu- 
ments he thought their case must be a 
very weak one, and that of the hon. 
Member who moved the Address (Mr. 
Stevenson) a very strong one. In reply 
to the technical and legal arguments of 
the Solicitor General, the answer of the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Winter- 
botham) was triumphant and complete ; 
and in reference to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident, he (Mr. Fawcett) would ask 


Mr. W. £. Forster 
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whether the placing on the Table of 
those statutes was to be considered }; 
the House as a mere idle form? Were 
the Privy Council to consider thoge 
statutes without any guidance from the 
declared opinions of that House? ]j 
seemed to him that the reason why those 
statutes had been placed upon the Table 
was to afford Parliament the opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon any of 
the provisions contained therein ; and if 
the House should accept the Motion of 
the hon. Member for South Shields there 
would be an additional reason why the 
Privy Council should not allow that re. 
striction in regard to the schools of Har. 
row and Winchester to continue. He 
had received letters from some of the 
masters of Harrow, who, though men. 
bers of the Church of England, declared 
unanimously against this restriction, 
which they said would act injuriously 
even to the Church of England schools, 
He (Mr. Fawcett) viewed this restriction 
as inexpedient, unjust, and unnecessary. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the House would act cautiously before 
they proceeded in the course recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson). He was quite 
sure that the House did not wish to pro- 
ceed in an unconstitutional manner; but 
he (Mr. Newdegate) had been advised, 
on authority that no one could overlook, 
that in the matter of the Address which 
the House had agreed to, and in ac 
cordance with which an alteration had 
been made in the statute for Rugby 
School, the House had acted, not only in 
an unconstitutional manner, but posi- 
tively illegally. He trusted that the 
House would not proceed further in s0 
doubtful a course as that with respect 
to the statutes for the other public 
schools, until they had the assurance or 
judicial decision from the Privy Council, 
or from a Court of Law, or from both, as 
to the legality of this course. He had 
termed those proceedings unconstitu- 
tional, because he conceived it was the 
intention of Parliament, when it directed 
those statutes to be laid before it, that 
the same course should be adopted in 
respect to them which was adopted by the 
House of Lords in respect to Money Bills 
—namely, that either House of Parlia- 
ment, or both, should sanction or reject 
each statute as a whole. What had the 
House been led into? It had invited 
the Commissioners to import into the 
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le of & statute for Rugby the principle of asub- 
| by sequent statute from which they derived 
Vere ff no power whatever. What was more, 
hose — the very reference he had heard made to 
the I the 19th clause of the Endowed Schools 

It @ Act of 1869 showed him that the hon. 
hose #} Member for Stroud was inviting the 
able #} House to insist, as far as they could, on 
nity {§ the Public Schools Commissioners, the 
y of whole of whose powers were derived 
dif @ from the statute of 1868, adopting the 
L of rovisions of the 19th clause of the 
ere MM statute of 1869, although the Public 
the # Schools Commissioners had nothing what- 
re- ff ever to do with those provisions or with 
far- @ that statute. It appeared to him that 
He @ this was a most unconstitutional course, 
the and he trusted that the Government 
m- ™ yould not sanction any further proceed- 
red @ ings in that direction. The Motion in- 
on, waived the question, whether that House 
sly was to adopt per se, as a single Cham- 
ls. HF ber, a new mode of legislation without 





reference to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. He submitted that such a course 
would, if adopted, be vicious and un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that within 
his recollection the late Lord Aberdeen 
was a Governor of Harrow School; but 
the noble Lord, who was a member of 












ut @ the Church of Scotland, could never have 
d, become a Governor if the restriction, 
k, which was introduced by the Commis- 
ch @ sioners, had then existed. In his opinion, 






his hon. Friend the Member for Stroud 







(Mr. Winterbotham) had entirely dis- 
y sed of the arguments of the Solicitor 
D eneral. The Vice President had asked 






the House not to interfere, because these 
statutes had not been before the Privy 
Council; but if the House was not to 
say whether they thought the restriction 
inexpedient or otherwise, why had it 
been enacted that the approval of the 
Queen to the statutes should not be sig- 
nified until after they had been on the 
Tables of both Houses of Parliament for 
40 days? The object of the framers of 
the Act he took to be that Parliament 
should have the power, if they were so 
minded, of expressing an opinion on the 
subject for the guidance of Her Majesty 
in Council. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that opinionshad been gathered; 
but he would remind him that spoken 
opinions were not like Resolutions of 
the House of Commons. Some such 
Resolution as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for South Shields (Mr. Steven- 
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son) ought to be put on record, and, 
therefore, he should vote for it. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that if 
a vote were taken on this question he 
should go into the Lobby with the hon. 
Member for South Shields (Mr. Steven- 
son), for, in his opinion, if there was 
any fault to be found with the Resolu- 
tion, it was that it did not go far enough, 
in not including Eton and Westminster. 
The question before the House was 
simply whether the restriction as to the 
Governing Bodies of the two great 
schools was expedient or not; but the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Winterbotham) was directed to a 
wholly different issue—namely, whether 
the Commissioners had correctly inter- 
preted the 19th clause of the Endowed 
Schools Act, a question which to a great 
extent depended on the provisions of 
the will under which Harrow School 
was endowed. If the hon. Member for 
Stroud had consulted that document he 
thought he would have come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He contended that the 
Public Schools Commissioners had shown 
no spirit of illiberality in those matters. 
They had simply followed the recom- 
mendations of the previous School Com- 
missioners, one of which recommenda- 
tions was that the members of the Go- 
verning Body should be members of the 
Church of England. It was a grave 
question whether the Commissioners 
would have been justified in taking any 
other course than that which they had 
actually adopted. He was disposed to 
take an opposite course, and had endea- 
voured to persuade his brother Commis- 
sioners not to introduce this clause into 
the statutes ; but, regarding the instruc- 
tions that were before them, he did not 
think they could be blamed for the 
course they had pursued. Seeing that 
the Commissioners had been attacked by 
Members from both sides of the House, 
he consoled himself with the reflection 
that that fact was of itself evidence that 
they had performed their duties with a 
spirit of impartiality and fairness. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if it was 
intended to go toa Division upon this 
subject it was material to examine the 
words which it was proposed to affirm. 
They were— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is inex- 
pedient that the Revised Statutes for the constitu- 
tion of the new Governing Bodies of Harrow and 
Winchester Schools should require,” &c. 
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Now, he wished to call particular atten- 
tion to the word “‘inexpedient.”  It+ 
appeared to him that that was an 
ambiguous word, and that its effect 
was to substitute a false issue for the 
true one. The question of expediency 
or otherwise was of a general character ; 
it overlooked the existence of certain 
laws, and referred them to the principle 
of policy. But if they were simply to 
determine the question on the principle 
of policy, his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General had already inti- 
mated his opinion to be in favour of it. 
But, supposing that the House approved 
of the Resolution, and that it came 
under the notice of the Privy Council, it 
appeared to him that they could take no 
notice of it, and that it could have no 
weight with them. Their business at 
present was to proceed according to 
certain Acts of Parliament, and not in 
accordance with their particular notions 
of policy. The two questions were as 
distinct as east and west, or night and 
day. The proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Winterbotham) was 
in effect to review the proceedings of the 
Commissioners, and to submit their opi- 
nions for the consideration of the Privy 
Council. But if they were to do that, 
they must not declare an Act expedient 
or otherwise; but declare that the Com- 
missioners had mistaken the instructions 
under which they were to act, and had 
consequently arrived at a wrong decision. 
Whether the House ought to say that 
what the Commissioners had done was 


inexpedient was another matter alto- 
gether, and he must own that they were 
placed in a position of very great diffi- 


culty. The case of Harrow was this— 
that the instruction in the statutes was 
that the scholars should be instructed 
‘‘in Nowell’s Catechism, or such like 
work.” They had not been instructed 
in Nowell’s Catechism, and, therefore, the 
hon. Member for Stroud argued that 
they did not come within the meaning of 
the Act; but the question was, whether 
they had been instructed in any similar 
work, and he understood they had been 
constantly instructed in the Church 
Catechism, which was clearly a ‘“ such- 
like work.”” When he was at Eton he 
could not recollect receiving instruction 
in Noel’s Catechism, nor indeed in any 
particular catechism. He was bound to 
say he believed that the Commissioners 
had proceeded according to the spirit of 
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the Act. It was impossible to doubj 
that the injunctions of the founder hag 
been obeyed in the case of Harrow. Foy 
his own part, he owned he could not seg 
a loop-hole in the argument. There was 
another point, with respect to the per. 
sonal qualification of the Governors, and 
it was said that a new qualification had 
been introduced by the Commissioners 
—namely, that the members of the Go. 
verning Body must be members of the 
Church of England. He supposed tho 
Commissioners considered whether Har. 
row ought to be treated as a Church of 
England school, and if so, whether the 
members of the Governing Body should 
be members of the Church of England, 
The House were perfectly entitled to 
give an opinion upon the proceedings of 
the Commissioners, but not as to the ex- 
pediency of what the Commissioners had 
done, for it was quite possible that a 
thing might be inexpedient in itself, and 
yet have been the right thing for them 
todo. The Privy Council, he would 
suggest, was the best place in which this 
matter could be raised and decided, for 
they could consider impartially, and with 
full information, whether the Commis. 
sioners had rightly discharged their 
duty. For such a function the House of 
Commons was much less qualified, and 
in any case they were not called upon to 
act, for the words of the Resolution were 
not relevant to the purpose which the 
Resolution itself had in view. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided : — Ayes 85; Noes 
73: Majority 12. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
CENTRAL HALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, If he 
could state the names of the Committee 
of Artists to whom had been entrusted 
the decorations of the Central Hall ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied that the Com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. Cope, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Watt, Mr. Armytage, Mr. Poynter, 
Mr. Horsley, and Mr. Herberf. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES: Before the House 
separates there is a Question which the 
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Prime Minister has permitted me to ask 
him, and which I desire to put, as it 
rates to a question of very great in- 
rest. From a statement made in “ an- 
other place” by the Secretary of State 
jor Foreign Affairs we are led to under- 
dandthat a communication was this day 
weeived by him from the French Am- 
bassador respecting the alleged projected 
Treaty between France and Prussia.- I 
beg, therefore, to inquire, Whether my 
ight hon. Friend is able to inform the 
House of the effect of that communica- 


tion ? 

Mz. GLADSTONE: This day M. de 
lavalette called upon my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and stated that, now that war had been 
declared between France and Prussia, 
there remained for him but two objects 
in the post that he occupies at this Court. 
Those were to maintain intimate relations 
between the two Governments, and to 
preserve the friendly feeling which has 
arisen and has been the growth of late 
years, especially between the two na- 
tions. He further stated that the plan 
ontained in the alleged draft Treaty 
which had been published in Zhe Times 
newspaper of yesterday was one which 
had been originated by M. Bismarck, 
md had been the subject of some con- 
versation with M. Benedetti, but that 
itnever had any serious basis, and was 
rejected by both parties. The Marquis 
ie Lavalette went on to say that the 
Government of the Emperor had abso- 
lutely respected the neutrality of Bel- 
gum, even when there was reason to 
complain of its conduct. That, I inter- 
plate, has, no doubt, reference to the 
time when a discussion took place last 
year with reference to a certain railway. 
During this month the Emperor had 
made a declaration of neutrality to the 
Government of Belgium, which had also 
been communicated by M. de Gramont 
to Lord Lyons, and which, M. de Lava- 
lette said, I must know was absolutely 
binding on the honour of the Emperor 
ofthe French, unless, indeed, neutrality 
was violated by either of the other bel- 
ligerents. He then referred to the decla- 
ration made in answer to a Question 
with respect to an assurance of neu- 
tality having been received from several 
Powers. This is the nature of the com- 
munication made by the French Am- 

or. 
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Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Surpry considered in Committeo. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Supriy considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £29,615, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK remarked, 
that although the Government were re- 
ducing the Army and Navy Estimates, 
the law charges were higher than ever, 
and he thought the Government ought 
to look closely into this matter. He 
asked last year what was the cause of 
the large amount of fees to counsel ; and 
he was told that it was on account of 
the Fenian prosecutions. This year the 
charge for prosecutions was as high as 
ever, and yet the Fenian prosecutions 
had almost ceased. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would be 
the last man to wish that the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the 
Queen’s Advocate should not be pro- 
perly remunerated. This year the total 
law charges included in the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates amounted to £106,000. 
He thought it desirable thatthese Officers 
should be salaried, and he would not 
object to their receiving very high ‘sala- 
ries; but he would have all the fees 
carried into the accounts of the State. 
When the Foreign Office required an 
—s of the Law Officers of the Crown, 

the papers connected with the subject 
were placed in a sack, and the Law 
Officers had to wade through this enor- 
mous amount of chaff in order to select 
the small portion of wheat, and then to 
give their judgment. The whole sys- 
tem connected with these matters was 
behind the age, and ought to be referred 
to a departmental committee, with a 
view of securing efficiency combined with 
a considerable economy. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS re- 
marked that no legal business was so 
troublesome as Government business, 
none was so badly paid for, and none so 
little sought after. 

Mr. STANSFELD explained that a 

eat part of the charge for law and 
justice arose under statute; and the in- 
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crease was accounted for by a series of 
fresh charges, such as the cost of the 
Courts of Chancery and Bankruptcy. It 
was quite true that where the Foreign 
Office submitted cases to the Law Officers 
of the Government all the papers on the 
subject were forwarded. Such a course 
might be attended with inconvenience, 
and he was not prepared to say that 
there was not a case for inquiry. 

Mr. OTWAY remarked that the Fo- 
reign Office was differently situated in 
this respect from the other Offices. There 
was a counsel to the Colonial Office, and 
also to the Home Office; but there was 
no special counsel for the Foreign Office. 
In dealing with many delicate questions, 
such, for instance, as those arising out of 
naturalization, it was thought better to 
submit the whole of the papers in the case 
to the legal adviser instead of drawing 
up a case. This course, however, did 
not entail any additional expense. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER said, 
there could be no doubt that the re- 
muneration of the principal Law Officers 
for business actually done for the Go- 


vernment in cases sent by the Foreign |. 


Office was not in proportion to the amount 
of labour done. He did not, however, 


mean to say that, upon the whole, the 


remuneration of those officers was not 
adequate ; nor was he at all opposed to 
making inquiry into the subject. Ifthe 
remuneration for what was done for the 
Government was compared, in detail, 
with the remuneration arising from what 
was done for private persons it would be 
found to be very inadequate. The way 
in which that inadequacy was made up 
was by means of patent fees, which did 
not involve great labour, but which 
brought in large emolument. With re- 
spect to the mode in which the Foreign 
Office cases were stated, he had never, 
while he was one of the Law Officers, 
been dissatisfied with it. He thought 
that if the Law Officers of the Crown 
were to have the responsibility of ad- 
vising the Government in difficult mat- 
ters, it was convenient that they should 
have the whole of the papers placed in 
their hands, so that they might form the 
best judgment in their own minds, in- 
stead of taking the result of the facts as 
seen through the mind of another man. 
Dr. BALL agreed with the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
* Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) as re- 
garded not only England, but also Ire- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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land. Government business wag fy 
worse paid than private business, 

Mr. CHADWICK complained of the 
heavy fees charged to poor patentegg 
and suggested that a professional staf 
should [ appointed to assist the At. 
torney and Solicitor General to complet, 
patents without cost to poor inventors, 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £120,633, to complete the sun 
for Criminal Prosecutions. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK complained of 
the travelling expenses of Clerks of As. 
size. These gentlemen were only six or 
seven in number, and their travelling 
expenses exceeded £3,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £120,331, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Chancery. 

(4.) £42,315, to complete the sum for 
the Common Law Courts. 

(5.) £52,877, to complete the sum for 
the Bankruptcy Court. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro. 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £353,682, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the County Courts.” 

Mr. NORWOOD expressed his satis. 
faction that the vesting of Admiralty 
jurisdiction in the County Courts, in 
which he had been instrumental, had 
proved so successful. The amount of 
new business transacted had been con- 
siderable, and the business, upon the 
whole, had been managed in a satis 
factory manner. The provision had 
proved specially valuable in the case 
of foreign shipping and of small ship- 
owners and bargeowners| and _fisher- 
men, who had been enabled to get 
their claims quickly settled. He having 
been instrumental in imposing upon 
these gentlemen extra duty, he 
thought it right to bring their case for- 
ward. There were only 14 of the Judges 
who had had any material extra duty 
cast upon them by their Admiralty juris- 
diction; but in the Liverpool district, 
within the last 11 months, there had 
been 150 of these causes. He thought, 
therefore, that the Judges were entitled 
to some extra remuneration. He would 
add that the Admiralty jurisdiction of 
the County Court Judges was exercised 
mainly for the benefit of the poor. 
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Mr. WEST said, he thought that it 
was a very dangerous thing to ask for 
increased pay for Judges whenever their 
duties were increased. In Liverpool, 
with all the increase of business, the 
County Court Judges had not sat more 
than six months in the year. There 
were 59 County Court Judges in Eng- 
land, and they received on the average 
more than £1,750 a year each, a sum 
which was amply sufficient. Instead of 
saving money by not filling up vacancies 
in the Superior Courts, he thought that 
they might reduce the number of County 
Court Judges to 40, and then they would 
not have to sit as many days in the year 
as the Superior Judges sat. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER observed, 
that the general subject of County Court 
Judges was not now under consideration, 
and therefore it was not an opportune 
time to discuss it. He considered that the 
legislature was entitled to add to the 
business discharged by all the Judges of 
the land any other business of a similar 
nature which these Judges were qualified 
to perform, and which they had time to 
perform; and he could not think that 
whenever it was proposed to give them 
additional jurisdiction there ought to be 
a demand for increased remuneration. 
Besides when equity jurisdiction was 
conferred upon them, what was then con- 
sidered a permanent settlement as to the 
salaries of the County Court Judges 
was made. If the Legislature threw on 
the Judges business of a totally different 
nature from that which they had been 
inthe habit of performing, and involving 
other qualifications than those which 
they might be supposed to possess, the 
case would be different, because that 
would be asking them to enter into a 
substantially new contract. He did not 
think, however, that the Legislature was 
ever likely to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. AtpErmMan LUSK complained 
that there was £15,000 charged for inci- 
dental expenses, and £14,704, or £250 
each Judge, for travelling expenses. 
That was a monstrous sum, and required 
some explanation. He begged to move 
os reduction of the item by a sum of 

5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £14,724 for the Travelling 
Expenses of Judges be reduced by the sum of 
$5,000,.”—( Mr. Lusk.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN complained’ of the 
VOL. CCIM. [rump sznizs.] 
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number of County Courts in Scotland. 
There were 80 in that country, while 
the number in England was only 59. 
England would have 560 if she had them 
in the same proportion as Scotland en- 
joyed them. It was true that the Scotch 
County Courts possessed a criminal juris- 
diction ; but this fact was not sufficient 
to account for the very large number of 
those Courts. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON agreed that 
salaries should not be increased simply 
because the work had increased. The 
County Courts were established as Courts 
for the poor man; but they had become 
Courts for giving rich men cheap law. 
At first their jurisdiction extended only 
to debts of £20; that had been increased 
to £50. Since then they had got an 
equitable jurisdiction, an Admiralty 
jurisdiction, and a jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy; so that a totally different class 
of men were now required for Judges of 
County Courts from those first appointed, 
and who, at that time, were equal to the 
duties which they had to perform. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the use of those 
Courts by rich men was no objection to 
them, as he thought that they ought to 
be open to all classes. He hoped that 
there would be some diminution in the 
number of public officials, with a view 
of meeting more satisfactorily the ade- 
quate wants of the public. It would be 
better to pay a small number of men 
whose time would be fully occupied 
larger salaries than to have a larger 
number on smaller salaries whose time 
was not fully occupied. 

Mr. NORWOOD denied that the Ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the County Courts 
was designed for the benefit of rich men. 
The High Court of Admiralty was one 
of the most expensive Courts in the 
kingdom, and it was in the interest of 
poor men that an Admiralty jurisdiction 
was given to the County Courts. It was, 
he thought, the duty of the Government 
either to relieve those County Court 
Judges of a portion of their labours, 
by a re-adjustment of their Circuits, or 
to increase their salaries. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
real question to be considered was this— 
when they had enormously increased the 
responsibilities and duties of the County 
Court Judges, whether the salaries were 
sufficient to draw from the Bar men of 
sufficient standing and ability to dis- 
charge those duties. 
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Mr. LOCKE strongly urged upon the 
Government the justice of the claims of 
the County Court Judges to an increase 
of salary, on account of the many onerous 
duties imposed on them since the first 
establishment of these Courts. The 
number of days that a Judge sat was not 
the criterion, but the duties which he 
had to perform. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, he 
thought that the principle laid down by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. West) 
appeared to him to be the true principle 
on which the Committee should proceed 
with regard to the County Court Judges. 
If they required more arduous duties to 
be performed, and a greater amount of 
ability than those Judges at present 
possessed, it would be reasonable to in- 
crease the salary in proportion to the 
extra work and acquirements which were 
expected. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that two ap- 
peals had been made to him by the 
hon. Member for Kingston-on-Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) and the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Alderman Lusk), and, 
though he was not able to accede to 
either, he thought the appeal made by 
the latter was the least unreasonable of 
the two. He believed that no palpable 
addition to the number of their days of 
sitting had followed from the imposition 
of Admiralty jurisdiction upon the County 
Court Judges. At the same time, he 
must decline, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to enter into the question of the 
amount—whatever it might be—of ad- 
ditional labour and responsibility which 
might have been thrown on those officers, 
because judicial officers were retained 
and paid by the State for the whole of 
their time, their energies, and their ser- 
vices; and it was scarcely consistent 
with their independence and the nature 
of their duties that claims should be put 
forward for an increase of their remune- 
ration. The opinion expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) would, he was 
sure, commend itself to the approval of 
the Committee. He agreed with those 
who held that such salaries ought to be 
given as would induce able and expe- 
rienced men to accept them, and he ap- 
pealed to the House whether, with the 
salaries that were given, there had ever 
been experienced a difficulty in getting 
competent men toaccept them. He was 
not prepared to say that the amount of 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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the travelling expenses could not be re. 
duced ; and that matter might be a fair 
one for consideration, but they could not 
be cut down so largely as the hon. Mem. 
ber for Finsbury proposed; and he pre. 
sumed that the hon. Gentleman would 
not press his Motion. With regard to 
the item of £15,000 which had beep 
complained of, no less than £8,000 of it 
was for postages, and another £5,800 
for the conveyance of prisoners to gaol. 

Dr. BALL regarded these payments 
for travelling expenses as an injudicious 
mode of dealing with judicial officers, 
and referred to the unseemly controver- 
sies into which not County Court Judges 
only, but the Judges who tried election 
petitions were brought with the Trea- 
sury about miserable items of travelling 
expenses, as illustrating the unsatisfac- 
tory character of that arrangement, 
Where a large trust was reposed an 
adequate salary should be given, and in 
fixing its rate they should have regard, 
not only to the amount of duty to be 
performed, but to the standard of cha- 
racter and fitness required for its credit- 
able performance. To be allowed to 
charge for travelling expenses struck at 
the first principles of judicial indepen- 
dence, and was unworthy of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. AtpermMan LUSK expressed hin- 
self content for the present with the dis- 
cussion he had elicited, and withdrew 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £62,020, to complete the sum for 
the Probate Courts. 

(8.) £9,200, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry. 


(9.) £3,570, to complete the sum for 
the Land Registry Office. 

Mr. RYLANDS objected to this 
Office, observing that it was quite use- 
less, and hoped that it would be re- 
duced. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that two or three 
years ago an indirect promise was made 
that it should be ascertained whether 
this Office could not be amalgamated 
with some other. There could be no 
doubt that the Office had been a failure, 
because it was ineffectual for its purpose, 
and while the profession generally had set 
themselves against it, the Office had not 
been advantageous to the owners of land. 
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The amount of the officers’ salaries was 
fixed by the Act which created the Office, 
and therefore it was impossible to reduce 
the Vote; but if the Office could not be 
amalgamated, it would be more econo- 
mical to abolish it and give some com- 
pensation to the officers for the loss of 
their posts. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER admitted 
that the Office had not been extensively 
used. It was not popular among pro- 
fessional gentlemen, because few of them 
liked to advise their clients to incur the 
possible risk of discovering, by the in- 
vestigation which must be made, tech- 
nical flaws in titles which were substan- 
tially good ; and such was the extraordi- 
nary system of conveyancing under which 
we lived, that there were very few titles, 
in which some such difficulties might not 
arise, or at least be apprehended as ca- 

able of arising. But the Committee 
Pad not now to consider the repeal of the 
Act which created this Office. He him- 
self believed that it contained the germs 
of usefulness, and that it would eventu- 
ally lead to the simplification of titles; 
while the opposition to it might, per- 
haps, not be wholly disinterested. He 
was told that the Lord Chief Baron 
had personally, and without the as- 
sistance of a solicitor, passed through 
that Office the title to some land in which 
he was interested at a very insignificant 
expense. He (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
would have been himself very glad to 
register the title to an estate that he 
bought, but he felt it necessary to wait 
until some special conditions had worked 
themselves out; if he lived long enough 
he should still be desirous of bringing it 
under the Act: and other people were, 
probably, in a like situation. Before 
many years had elapsed the House would 
have to take further steps towards the 
simplification of the law of real property, 
and then this Office would prove useful. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXOHE- 
QUER said, there was much justice in 
the criticisms which had been passed on 
this Office; but he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would not persevere in their en- 
deavours to break itup. The Office was 
founded on the Report of a Commission 
of which Lord Westbury, the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Spencer Walpole), and himself were 
members. Their object was to make 
the title to land as clear as the title 
to stock. The measure failed because 
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Lord Westbury deviated from their 
Report, by insisting that the title to 
land should show all the transactions 
that had taken place upon it. This was 
as fatal to simplicity as if it were re- 
quired that the books of the Bank of 
England should show all the transactions 
that had taken place with regard to 
stock. It was with great sorrow that he 
found the Office had not been successful ; 
and it was quite right to say that the 
public did not get value for the money 
which was expended upon it. A Com- 
mission had been appointed to consider 
the subject, consisting of learned con- 
veyancers, presided over by the Master 
of the Rolls, and it had come to the con- 
clusion that the deviations from the 
former system were all wrong, and ap- 
proving of that which had been adopted 
by the Government. A Bill had been 
prepared to give effect to their recom- 
mendation; but, owing to the extra- 
ordinary pressure of business this Ses- 
sion, they had not had an opportunity of 
carrying that Bill through the House. 
If hon. Members would be patient, he 
trusted that another Session would bring 
the Bill before them. 

Dr. BALL said, he thought the Office 
might be constituted on the principle of 
the Landed Estates Court, in which one- 
fifth of the land of Ireland had been sold. 
Perfect security was afforded, and the 
whole community derived great advan- 
tages. 

Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £16,899, to complete the sum 
for the Police Courts (London and 
Sheerness). 


(11.) £145,803, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. CADOGAN asked what propor- 
tion of the charge for watching and pro- 
tecting the Houses of Parliament was 
borne by the metropolitan police rate 
and what proportion by the State ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the sum of 
£2,050, voted by the House yesterday, 
was for the police who watched the two 
Houses by night. In addition to these 
there were two inspectors and 39 con- 
stables employed about the Houses of 
Parliament for keeping order and pro- 
tecting Members, at a cost of £4,319. 
Of that sum the proportion borne by the 
Treasury was £428 i0s., leaving upon 
the metropolitan rate the sum of £3,890. 
He admitted that the subject required 
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reconsideration by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, with a view to there being an in- 
crease in the number of the force avail- 
able for the protection of the metropolis 
generally. ; 

Mr. W. H. SMITH reminded the 
Home Secretary that the Houses of Par- 
liament contributed nothing towards the 
rates, and hoped that the subject would 
receive consideration. 

In reply to Mr. AssHeTon Oross and 
Dr. Brewer, 

Mr. BRUOE said, with respect to 
habitual criminals, the expression, ‘su- 
pervision,’’ was incorrect. The fact was 
that the Habitual Criminals Act pro- 
vided not so much for a supervision by 
the police, as that those who came under 
the operation of the Act should be de- 
prived of the advantage of the presump- 
tion of innocence which was enjoyed by 
other citizens. He had intended, but 
for the pressure of Public Business, to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Act, so as 
to make the supervision of the police 
more complete. He was of opinion that, 
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in addition to the security already pro- 
vided, it should be enacted that per- 
sons subject to supervision should report 
themselves to the police whenever they 


left or arrived at any district; that they 
should, in fact, be put in the position of 
holders of tickets-of-leave. As to the 
metropolitan police force, arrangements 
had been made for giving all the mem- 
bers of that force one day’s holiday in 
every month, and the number of the 
force would be virtually increased by 
900 men under that arrangement. The 
increased rate of 3s. a week to the ser- 
geants would be a great encouragement 
to the whole force, because a man of 
good character and proved efficiency 
would become a sergeant in five years. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY approved 
of the holiday granted to the force, 
for it was very essential that the duties 
of the police should not be too heavy 
forthem. With regard to other changes 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the management of the 
olice, he would not quarrel with them, 
ut he would watch their effect with 
some anxiety. As to the police em- 
ployed in and about the Houses of Par- 
liament, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that their payment was more 
an Imperial than a local question. The 
very best men were picked out for that 
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duty, and the Treasury, instead of con- 
tributing only a small sum towards their 
payment, ought to pay, if not the whole 
of the amount, at all events a very large 
share. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, ho had 
understood that the object of the regis. 
tration of criminals provided under the 
Habitual Criminals Act was to render it 
easier to trace the various crimes com- 
mitted by any one man for which he had 
been convicted, and in that way to assist 
the operations of justice in a more effec. 
tual manner. There were two different 
classes of persons in the country ; first, 
those who had been brought up to a life 
of crime ; and, secondly, those who in a 
moment of temptation or intemperance 
committed some offence. With the latter 
they desired to deal in as reformatory a 
spirit as possible; but with the former 
class it would be impossible to be too 
severe. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the object of his 
hon. Friend would be better obtained 
by means of photographs. 

Mr. WHITWELL, believing that the 
Chief Commissioner of Police had the 
superintendence of cabs, wished to know 
whether they might expect any improve- 
ment in these vehicles by the time the 
returned to town? In Leeds, Liverpool, 
and other provincial towns the cabs were 
superior to those in London, although 
the fares were exactly the same. 

Mr. BRUCE gave a denial to the 
last assertion, remarking that the Town 
Council of Leeds had allowed the fare 
to be raised from 9d. to 1s. amile. With 
regard to Liverpool and Manchester, the 
fare was 9d. a mile in one of those towns 
and 1s. in the other. It was true that a 
new class of vehicles had not yet been 
produced in the metropolis; but great 
vigilance had been exercised in rejecting 
all the inferior cabs. During the in- 
spection last June more than 1,000 cabs 
were rejected, and the men in charge of 
the stands reported that there had bea 
a marked improvement both in the 
vehicles and in the horses. As long, 
however, as the public would only pay 
6d. a mile, they could hardly expect to 
get a much better class of cabs. 

Mr. EYKYN said, that there were 
8,883 policemen in London, maintained 
at a cost of about £800,000 a year. He 
believed that only 5,900 were available 
for duty in London, and they were at 
present completely overpowered by the 
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criminal classes. A much better system 
might be ap eng if the men were 
better paid; if they were engaged for 
short periods with the option of re-en- 
listing; and if the length of service to 
entitle them to a pension were reduced 
from 30 to 15 years. Having been in- 
stituted as a civil body, he complained 
that they were subjected to too much 
drill, and this he attributed to the mili- 
tary tendencies of their officers. Good 
cabmen who had not been convicted of 
any offence should have some distin- 
guishing mark, as compared with men 
who had committed any offence which a 
cabman could commit. 

Mr. BRUCE remarked that some 
absurd misstatements had been made 
respecting the increase in the military 
character of the police. In point of fact, 
the police were not drilled so much now, 
when they were under the command of 
a military man, as they were when they 
were commanded by a civilian. A cer- 
tain amount of drill was obviously neces- 
sary, as the police were often called upon 
to act in a body against large mobs. 
In fact, drill only took place during the 
six summer months and in suitable 
weather—the men on duty by day being 
exempted, and the result was that the 
men were only drilled for about 16 hours 
in the whole year. He ventured also to 
say that, judging the police by any pos- 
sible tests, instead of being overpowered 
by the criminal classes, their state was 
never more satisfactory than at the pre- 
sent time. 


Vote agreed to. 


‘Dr. BALL said, that as the time was 
now come in which it was stated that 
the Census Bill would be brought on, he 
begged to move that the Chairman re- 
port Progress. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he never intended 
it should be understood that the Census 
Bill was to come on at half-past 11. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY declared 
that Government had, through the me- 
dium of their “whip,” most distinctly 
pledged themselves to bring on the Bill 
at that hour, and he had come down to 
the House specially to take part in the 
discussion. 


The Clerk Assistant, at the Table, 
informed the House, That Mr. Speaker 
was prevented by indisposition from re- 
suming the Chair this evening. 
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Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 

The Committee report Progress. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


CENSUS BILL—[But 211.] 
(Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. ASSHETON commented upon 
the trouble and inconvenience which 
arose from having three separate Census 
Bills for the different parts of the United 
Kingdom, and urged upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of accepting as 
many Amendments as they could, which 
would have the tendency of simplifying 
and consolidating the Bills. His object 
was to pave the way for a single Census 
Bill for the whole of the United King- 
dom—an object which he hoped would 
be achieved, when the next Census fell 
to be taken. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Motion, That the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. M. T. BASS observed that the 
Census as at present taken, although it 
cost £180,000, was not worth the paper 
it was written upon. He had it, on good 
authority, that there was scarcely any 
return of occupations in the Census 
which was not as defective as that of 
landowners which was mentioned the 
other night. For instance, in the last 
Census the number of brewers, includ- 
ing their workmen, was given as 20,300 ; 
whereas a Revenue Return, for which 
he moved this year, gave the number of 
brewers, exclusive of workmen, as up- 
wards of 33,000. He was surprised 
that the Registrar General could submit 
such incorrect statements to the public; 
but he understood that that officer was 
the real obstructive to the obtaining of 
full information. Under the Scotch Cen- 
sus the condition of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes was set forth, and he 
thought the Secretary of State should 
have power to direct that valuable in- 
formation of that character should be 
obtained. He also thought that the 
number of persons attending the various 
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religious establishments on the Census 
day should be given. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, it was desirable 
that the House should have before it 
the forms which the Secretary of State 
intended to issue. He objected for seve- 
ral reasons to persons being called upon 
to register their religious persuasion. 


Preamble postponed. 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Householders, schedules to 
be left at dwelling houses). 

Dr. BALL, in rising to move, in 
page 2, line 14, after ‘condition,’ in- 
sert ‘‘religious profession,” said, the 
object of the Amendment was to ascer- 
tain under the proper authority of the 
State the relative numbers of the dif- 
ferent religious denominations in Eng- 
land. Everyone must admit that the 
inquiry was one of extreme importance 
to the State, because its ecclesiastical 
arrangements could not rest on a secure 
basis in the absence of such a Census; 
and to the religious bodies, because it 
was highly desirable they should know 
what proportions of the population be- 
longed to their respective denominations. 
It was by some supposed that to have 
such a Census was disadvantageous to 
an Established Church, and in one way 
perhaps it was so, as recording the num- 
ber of Dissenters; but the advantages 
more than counterbalanced the disad- 
vantages, for an Established Church 
ought to be a national Church, and to 
fill this character it should be compre- 
hensive, and for that purpose it was 
of vital consequence to have an accurate 
knowledge especially of those systems of 
religion which approximated in numbers 
to the Established Church—otherwise it 
could never with safety expand or enlarge 
its limits. The first attempt to acquire 
this information for the State was made 
by William III. In Mr. Buckle’s History 
of Civilization in England mention was 
made of a fact recorded in the memoirs 
of that Sovereign — namely, that after 
William’s death there was found in his 
papers a Return of the number of mem- 
bers of the Established Church and of 
the number of Dissenters. From that 
Return it appeared that the Conformists 
and Nonconformists were in the rela- 
tive proportions of 22 4-5ths to 1. 
William ITI. instituted the inquiry from 
motives of sound statesmanship ; but it 
was not till 1851 a second attempt was 
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made in the same direction. It wag 
made, however, in quite a different 
manner, and, as he ventured to think, 
on an utterly erroneous basis. An in- 
quiry was made not as to how many 
persons would sign themselves as of this 
or that religion, but as to the number 
of persons attending the different places 
of religious worship on a given Sun- 
day. Now, that was an inquiry with 
which the State had nothing whatever 
to do. What the State should really 
ascertain was the extent of the external 
allegiance given by individuals to a par- 
ticular system. It wasa matter of in- 
difference to the State whether a parti- 
cular individual was a regular attendant 
at any church, or whether he agreed in 
every particular doctrine or every parti- 
cular formulary of the Church of which 
he professed himself a member. What 
the State wanted to know was whether the 
individual was prepared to support the 
national Establishment, and if he were 
not, how far the Church which he did 
support approximated to the national 
Church. The question for the State was 
—What religion does the individual 
wish to rank himself under? When 
the individual answered that question, 
the State could acquire for itself the in- 
formation as to the degree of agreement 
between that religion and the religion 
of the State. In Ireland the reli- 
gious Census had been taken under 
these heads — “‘ Established Church, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Independent, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Jews ; and, 
lastly, under the head of ‘all other per- 
suasions unspecified.’”” In the Census, 
as finally proposed, there were more 
minute subdivisions. Under the head 
‘all other persuasions”? 14,396 signed 
themselves as professing various creeds; 
and under the head “unspecified” the 
number was 4,163. Were not these 
statistical facts which the State ought 
to gather ? When such information had 
been acquired in Ireland, where intense 
religious controversy prevailed, what 
difficulty could there be in acquiring it 
in England also? It had been acquired 
in America also. And he would ask, 
why should not such a Census be taken 
by the English people? It appeared to 
amuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the course which had been adopted 
in every civilized country should now be 
demanded for England. The religious 
Census had been carried out successfully 
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in Ireland and in America. Probably 
theright hon. Gentleman would say that 
the Irish were a people remote from the 
sun, turbulent and barbarous—he be- 
lieved that was very much the view of 
his (Dr. Ball’s) countrymen to which the 
right hon. Gentleman inclined—but still 
Ireland had carried out the Census suc- 
cessfully, and it was only when they came 
tocultivated, refined, and perfect England 
that all these difficulties were raised. He 
was astonished that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should dissent from the 
roposition to have a religious Census, 
for if there was any man in the House 
of whum he (Dr. Ball) would have 
asserted that he valued science and 
knowledge of all kinds, pursuing it irre- 
spective of results and consequences, and 
that he would be disposed to insist upon 
scientific knowledge as the basis of the 
rocess of legislation, it was the right 
fon: Gentleman himself. If anybody went 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
some proposed ecclesiastical arrangement, 
he would be the very man to say—‘‘ Tell 
me the elements on which your proposal 
rests; have you got the figures?” The 
only objection raised by the Home 
Secretary to the proposal which he 
now made was the difficulty in mak- 
ing up the Returns. But how could it 
be more difficult in England than in 
Ireland or America? An hon. Member 
said the other day that if the Returns 
were made up as he proposed ‘the Es- 
tablished Church would be credited with 
the occupants of the gaols and the work- 
houses.”” Well, if those occupants so 
returned themselves, why should not the 
Established Church be credited with 
them? In the vast majority of cases 
the occupants of gaols and workhouses 
in Ireland returned themselves as be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity, and that community accordingly 
was credited with them. It was a most 
natural thing for persons in such condi- 
tions to return themselves as of the re- 
ligion of the State, for one of the objects 
of an Established Church was that its 
ministers should go out into the high- 
ways and byways and invite all to 
come in—to afford religious instruction 
to those who could not obtain it for 
themselves, to seek and to save those 
who were bereft of every other aid 
and succour. No doubt, as had been 
said, voluntaryism was open to every 
man; but as Horne Tooke wittily re- 
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plied—‘ Yes, in the same way as the 
London Tavern is open—to every man 
that pays for it.” But an Established 
Church extended its ministrations to all, 
however fallen and poor their condition. 
Supposing that these persons had no feel- 
ing of religion at all, it was open to 
them to answer as 4,000 persons had 
done in Ireland, who were returned as 
belonging to ‘‘ no specified form of 
belief?” And if there were in Eng- 
land a large number of persons of no 
specified form of belief was not that 
a legitimate subject of inquiry? Would 
England be greater or wiser by shut- 
ting her eyes to facts? If there did 
exist persons who were half-heathen in 
their knowledge, and half-heathen in 
their practice, why was not the truth to 
be ascertained, so that the responsibility 
for such a state of things might rest 
in the proper quarter? Of all evils the 
greatest was to close our eyes to existing 
facts which were known to us, and the se- 
cond was wilfully to refuse the means of 
acquiring knowledge. In the proposal 
which he nowsubmitted there was neither 
a party nor a political object; he was 
perfectly ignorant of which way the 
inquiry would tell, for he knew nothing 
whatever of the statistics of England. 
But in Ireland the information was ob- 
tained, and had led to results which, 
however disapproved, were of great 
importance. He did not agree with 
the measure which was founded upon 
the information so obtained; but he 
had never denied that the facts did 
justify the passing of some measure. 
England, therefore, ought to take warn- 
ing, lest by steadily and wilfully shutting 
her eyes to facts, greater calamities even 
than those which had happened in Ire- 
land might arise, whereas by seeking 
timely information she might avoid end- 
less controversies and collisions. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, after the word “ condition,” to insert 
the words “religious profession.” —(Dr. 
Bail.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 77; 
Noes 90: Majority 13. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOOK moved to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ whether married to a 
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first cousin.” It was of great social 
importance to ascertain the number of 
consanguineous marriages, and the re- 
sult on the health of their offspring. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, after the word “ condition,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘including whether married 
to a first cousin.””—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, it was 
highly desirable that as much informa- 
tion as possible relating to the health 
and well-being of the community should 
be deducible from the Census Returns, 
especially when the facts could be ob- 
tained without much additional expense 
or inconvenience. The subject of con- 
sanguineous marriages was one both of 
physiological and social interest. If they 
were to reason by analogy from plants 
and from domesticated animals, it seemed 
clearly made out that physical deteriora- 
tion was the result of such alliances. 
Even when they were not deteriorated in 
structure, it would appear that there was 
a decrease in fertility, and a tendency to 
malformations, resulting from a lowering 
of vital powers. At all events, the evi- 
dence pointed in that way, and made 
scientific men anxious to have data from 


which conclusions could be drawn in re- 


gard to man. If the results of a Census, 
in which consanguineous relations were 
described, proved that the progeny were 
as numerous, and grew up with an equal 
persistence and vigour as in the case of 
cross marriages, then an important step 
would have been gained in removing a 
prejudice which now existed, and had at 
all times existed, both among civilized 
and uncivilized peoples. If, on the other 
hand, a discussion of the facts elicited 
showed that there was a physiological 
degeneration of the progeny of such 
marriages, then important results for the 
guidance of the community would have 
been attained. But, in either case, the 
information sought for could be acquired 
with little trouble, and would prove im- 
portant in its negative or positive result. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Home 
Secretary would consent to ask for the 
information so much desired by the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock), whose scientific authority on 
such subjects was deservedly high. 

Mr. GATHORNE. HARDY trusted 
that the Amendment would not be 
pressed. He did not see the desirability 
of holding up families where such mar- 
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riages had taken place to the public, and 
the children being held up to be anato. 
mised for the benefit of science. He 
was not satisfied that plants and animals 
were troubled with the failings which 
attached to ordinary humanity, and he 
was averse to the offspring of the mar. 
riages in question being held up to the 
examination of scientific men. Such 
children would be held up as discredit. 
able. 

Mr. BRUCE observed, that this mat- 
ter had been the subject of very con- 
siderable discussion, and there were 
arguments nearly as strong on one side 
as on the other. The question ap- 
peared to him to be how the proposition 
would affect the future generation. There 
was no doubt that if marriages of near 
relatives were productive of the evil 
consequences assigned to them such 
marriages ought to be discouraged. He 
saw no conclusive objection to the pro- 
posed inquiry. The Census would give 
no names, it would give only results. 
He had heard that the marriages of near 
relations had a tendency to increase the 
number of deaf and dumb children. 
Then inquire into the truth of the ru- 
mour. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE invited the 
Committee to consider what it was really 
called upon to vote for. Personally he 
was opposed to the marriage of first 
cousins, so in what he was saying he had 
no desire to help such alliances. But 
the demand for statistics such as the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) desired to collect would be 
overweighted with a prejudice against 
that class of marriage, and would be felt 
to be so by those on whom the call was 
made. On the other hand, there would 
not be any compulsion to make the re- 
turn, while, in many instances, the pre- 
vious relationship of husband and wife 
might be unknown in their neighbour- 
hood, and the risk of being found out 
therefore ni. Thus, all the tempta- 
tion would be in favour of acknow- 
ledging the marriage where there was 
a healthy and sound-minded progeny, 
and of concealing it where there were un- 
healthy children or none at all. So, for 
the very object for which the hon. 
Baronet desired the return—namely, to 
test the healthfulness of such alliances— 
it would be fallacious and worthless. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked, why 
the last speaker was averse to these 
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marriages? Why, because ho thought 
they were injurious. A strong opinion 
prevailed that the marriages of first 
cousins were injurious. Then let the 
nation get at the facts. He knew a case 
of the marriage of first cousins where 
12 children resulted, and six of them 
were in a lunatic asylum. Let then the 
facts be determined, and let not the sub- 
ject be got rid of by a sneer. 

Mr. LOCKE said, this was a piece of 
the grossest cruelty ever thought of. He 
was surprised that his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down should want this in- 
formation, because he seemed already to 
know all about it. On the last vote hon. 
Gentlemen were so scrupulous as to say 
that Nonconformists were not to be called 
upon to say that they were Nonconfor- 
nists, and now it was proposed to com- 
pel first cousins who were married to 
make a return to that effect. If on this 
occasion the philosophers were allowed 
to have their way, he was perfectly satis- 
fied this Census Bill would be one of the 
greatest misfortunes, for every species of 
mental torture would be applied. Did 
they intend to introduce a Bill to forbid 
frst cousins from marrying? Every year 
a Bill was brought in to enable a man 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister, and 
if there were to be legislation about the 
marriage of first cousins also, the whole 
time of the House would be taken up 
in deciding who was to be allowed to 
marry anybody else. 

Mr. COLLINS said, if they were to 
have this information they must go a 
good deal further. For the last 25 years 
the House had discussed the question of 
the desirability of contracting marriages 
within certain degrees of affinity. It 
was now proposed that there should be a 
Return as to consanguineous marriages. 
It would be far more valuable for legis- 
lative purposes to require that there 
should be a column for persons who had 
married their deceased wives’ sisters or 
deceased husbands’ brothers. That would 
be a practical question, whereas this was 
purely inquisitorial. The only object 
could be to stigmatize certain marriages 
to which he personally objected, but 
upon which he did not think Parliament 
ought to cast a slur. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought 
that it was really important to ascertain 
whether these marriages were injurious 
or not. 


Mr. MELLY said, the proposed re- 
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turn would be in the highest degree in- 
quisitorial, and, unless pushed further, 
would be of no advantage whatever. It 
would be perfectly useless to get an 
answer as to the number of persons who 
had married their first cousins, unless it 
was followed up by further inquiries as 
to the number, health, and mental con- 
dition of their children. 

Dr. BALL said, that the proposal was 
defended on physiological grounds; but 
if that were sufficient ground for inquiry 
there ought to be another inquiry as to 
the number of cases in which there were 
twins.” Suppose it was found that there 
were 10,000 persons who had contracted 
such marriages, would the public be a 
bit the wiser on that came? 

Mr. BRUCE, though not persuaded 
that the inquiry would not be advan- 
tageous, recommended that the Amend- 
ment should not be pressed, as the 
opinion of the Committee did not appear 
ripe on the question. 

Smrr JOHN LUBBOCK assured the 
Committee that he had not put the 
Amendment on the Paper without due 
consideration, and without consulting 
persons competent to form an opinion. 
The statistics alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Melly) could be 
obtained from hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
&e.; but they threw no light on this 
question, because we did not know the 
proportion of marriages of first cousins. 
That proportion was the clue, and would 
be supplied if the Committee adopted 
his Amendment. He was glad that al- 
most all who had spoken had expressed. 
an opinion against these marriages. From 
the expression of feeling on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen around him he thought it 
would be better to take the sense of the 
Committee on the question. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 45; 
Noes 92: Majority 47. 


Mr. MACFIE moved an Amendment, 
with a view to enable the Home Secre- 
tary to reconsider the question of a re- 
ligious Census, and to ask persons to 
make a purely voluntary return, if they 
chose, of their religious persuasion. He 
sought first to obtain the statistics of 
the attendance at places of worship on a 
particular Lord’s Day, and next to allow 
each person who liked to do so to state 
the denomination to which he belonged. 
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Mr. BRUCE opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it was sub- 
stantially the same Amendment that had 
been already negatived. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, if it 
were the same he must support it; but 
it was so different that he could not do 


80. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Enumerators to take an ac- 
count of houses, &c., and to distinguish 
the boundaries of parishes, boroughs, 
&e.”’). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 17, after the word “ division,” 
to insert the words “ stating the number of rooms 
(including the kitchen, if any, as a room) having 
a window or windows, not being windows with a 
borrowed light, in each dwelling-house where 
occupied as a whole, or where let in different 
stories or apartments, and occupied distinctly by 
different persons or families.”—(M@r. Miller.) 


Mr. BRUCE opposed the Amend- 
ment, believing that the provision was 
unnecessary, and that it would add 
enormously to the expense of this inquiry. 

Mr. ORR EWING supported the 
Amendment, which required a Return 
that was already made in Scotland, and 
was found to give very useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHADWICK urged the Home 
Secretary to accept the endment, or 
the Mover to divide the Committee, on 
the ground that the information sought 
would be most valuable in a sanitary 
point of view. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 56; 
Noes 57: Majority 1. 


Clause agreed to, 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL—(Lords.) 
[Bini 68.] COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [19th July], ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair;’’? and which 
Amendment was, 


Mr. Macfie 


{COMMONS} 
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To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—( Sj, 
Henry Hoare,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘“ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Macfie.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
15: Majority 7. 

Main Question put. ; 

The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
9: Majority 13. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock, 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 27th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 26] reported. 

Pusuic Birus—Ordered—Beerhouses *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Constabulary (Ire- 
land) * [241]; Common Law Procedure (Ire- 
land) * [242]; Pensions Commutation Amend- 
ment* [244]; Divine Worship in Licensed 
Buildings * [245]. 

Second Reading—Queen Anne’s Bounty (Super- 
annuation) [114]; Brokers (City of London) 
[71]; Ballot [23]. 

Committee—Public Schools Act (1868) Amend- 
ment [200]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Benefit Building Societies* 
[116-243] ; Corrupt Practices Acts Amend- 
ment * [235]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Fac- 
tories and Workshops * [283]. 

Third Reading — Pedlars’ Certificates * [199]; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* [125]; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 4)* [226]; 
Sanitary Act (1866) Amendment * [189], and 
passed. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY (SUPERAN- 
NUATION) BILL—[Bu 114.] 
(Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” (Mr. Bowverte.) 











Sip 
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Mz. RYLANDS, in rising to move, 
ys an Amendment, that the Bill be read 
, second time upon that day three 
nonths, said, that practically the Bill 
yas one for granting to Mr. Hodgson, 
who was the secretary and treasurer of 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty Board, an an- 
nity. Mr. Hodgson was first appointed 
nearly 50 years ago, and his salary had 
been for some years past £1,350 a year; 
and, in addition to that, he had been 
rovided with a house rent free. Fur- 
ther, this gentleman, in this large house, 
in which the Governors of the Board 
held their meetings, was allowed to con- 
duct his private professional business as 
an ecclesiastical lawyer ; and, in addition 
to all that, Mr. Hodgson for some years 
was secretary to some of the right rev. 
Bishops. He had certainly given up 
those secretaryships ; but his relative 
(and partner) conducted such business, 
from which he derived large profits, in 
the very house provided bythe Governors 
of this Bounty Board. Mr. Hodgson 
was also some years clerk to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and steward 
of several manors, and the duties of all 
these offices werg performed in the house 
provided by the Governors of this Bounty 
Board, and now, when Mr. Hodgson 
had ceased to be able to conduct the 
business of the Board, the Governors 
wited together in recommending that 
he should be granted a superannuation 
—out of what funds? Why, out of 
Church funds—Church funds which had 
been provided for the poorest incumbents 
in the Church of England ; and in order 
that that might be done, the most rev. 
and right rev. Bench of Bishops asked 
thé sanction of Parliament—they asked 
Parliament to give this well-paid gentle- 
man an annuity out of funds placed 
under their control for the poorest in- 
cumbents in the kingdom. This gentle- 
man had not had much to do in his 
Office. [Mr. Newprcate dissented. ] The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
shook his head; but he (Mr. Rylands) 
had good authority for saying that the 
duties of the Office were of a routine 
character. A Paper had been sent round 
by the Governors, setting forth that they 
had been accustomed to grant superan- 
nuation allowances, and if that were so, 
why did they now come to this House 
for its sanction to do it? But the evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee 
of 1868 showed that an annuity was 
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granted to one gentleman many years 
ago, and that that was under very excep- 
tional circumstances. He would suggest 
that the duties of this Board should be 
amalgamated with those of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. He would be 
glad to see the Bounty Office dealt with 
by an Act of Parliament, for certainly 
some legislation was requisite. He could 
not help thinking that if Mr. Hodgson 
was too aged to attend to the duties of 
his office, he ought to retire, and with- 
out a pension to be paid to him out of 
these public funds, and, therefore, he 
begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time upon that day three 
months. 
Mr. RODEN seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —(/r. Rylands.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
has not confined his observations, while 
opposing this Bill, to the subject of it, 
but has entered into the wider questions 
involved in the proposal to amalgamate 
two Boards, the Bounty Board, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commission; and it hap- 
pens, Sir, that I served for two Sessions 
upon the Committee to inquire into the 
proceedings and the business of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, and afterwards 
for one Session I served on the Com- 
mittee to which the hon. Member has 
referred, and which was appointed for 
the purpose of inquiring into the pro- 
ceedings of the Bounty Board. Having 
therefore been a member of both these 
Committees, perhaps the House will ex- 
cuse me if I venture to make a few re- 
marks. The hon. Member for Warring- 
ton seems to me to be sadly in want of 
information, although he seems to have 
consulted part of the proceedings of the 
Committee, which inquired in 1868 with 
respect to the Bounty Board ; but he al- 
most totally ignored the Report, al- 
though he has noticed part of the pro- 
ceedings and part of the evidence. Of 
the proceedings of the Committee upon 
the Kcclesiastical Commission he seems 
quite ignorant, and the hon. Member 
has advanced the opinion, that the House 
could not do better than set aside the 
Report of the Committee on the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, and the Report of 
the Committee upon the Bounty Board, 


(Superannuation) Bill. 
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which considered this subject of amal- 
gamation incidentally in 1868. The hon. 
Member recommends an amalgamation, 
which has been recommended by neither 
of these Committees. In this respect 
the hon. Member’s opinion is in opposi- 
tion to the Reports of both the Com- 
mittees. Then, Sir, the hon. Member 
referred to the immediate subject-matter 
of this Bill, the principal object of which 
is to provide superannuation for officers of 
the Board hereafter, upon a scale re- 
duced and approved by the Treasury—a 
scale analogous to that which has been 
adopted for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion by Parliament — analogous also to 
the system of superannuations, which 
the Charity Commissioners have approved 
in the case of various charitable corpora- 
tions. There are, therefore, the autho- 
rity of the Treasury, the practice of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
practice of the Charity Commissioners 
in favour of these superannuation allow- 
ances which the hon. Member condemns. 
Then, Sir, the hon. Member fixed his 
attention particularly on the case of Mr. 
Hodgson, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Bounty Board, and the hon. Mem- 
ber went so far as to say that he thought 
Mr. Hodgson had, during the whole 
period of his 48 years’ service, been 
very much over-paid — [Mr. Ryzanps: 
Hear, hear! ]— and that it would be 
conduct creditable to him, and he even 
went so far as to say honourable in him 
—[Mr. Rytayps: Hear, hear!|—if he 
rejected at once the superannuation, 
which is offered to him by this Bill, in 
his 87th year. Well, Sir, that would 
not, I believe, be in accordance with the 
judgment of any member of the Com- 
mittee who served with me, and the ob- 
jection to all superannuation allowances 
was not the judgment of the House 
generally, because it does so happen 
that the hon. Member for Warrington 
has such an aversion to the idea of any 
superannuation allowances under any 
circumstances, that upon the general 
subject he divided the House last year ; 
but in favour of his opinion there were 
only 28 votes, while against it were 139 
votes. I think, therefore, I may assume 
that the general judgment of the House 
is against the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber upon this subject, no less than is 
the practice of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, no less than is the practice 
of the Charity Commissioners, and no 


Mr. Newdegate 
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less than is the opinion of the Treas 
so far as I know; for I believe the Treg. 
sury have approved of the general scheme 
of this Bill. Sir, I am not complaining 
that any hon. Member should advancg 
any opinions that he may entertain. | 
myself have very often been called 
crotchety and obstinate, and I do not 
blame the hon. Member, if such is his 
feeling about all superannuations, for 
advancing his opinion; but I hope the 
hon. Member will forgive me for show. 
ing him the mass of experience and the 
mass of opinion which is opposed to 
his suggestion in this particular case, 
But then, Sir, the hon. Member, after 
the terms which he has been pleased to 
apply to Mr. Hodgson, will excuse me 
if, having known what the conduct of 
that gentleman has been for 20 years 
and more, I express the opinion, that he 
is somewhat unjust in these expressions, 
Now, why is Mr. Hodgson paid a large 
salary ? It is because his salary has been 
increased according to the accumulation 
of his work. He is, Sir, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Board, and the Queen Anne’s Bount 
Board consists not only of the Bishops, 
but of the Lords Lieutenant, the Custodes 
Rotulorum, yourself, Sir, some other high 
officers of State, the Judges, and all the 
Queen’s Counsel. I value that Board: 
and why do I value it? Because it has 
to deal with £3,200,000 of property be- 
longing to the Church, and has to be 
the dispenser of it in a prudent and effec- 
tive manner. If the House consider the 
organization that is provided for the 
disestablished Church of Ireland, I think 
they will see that in these two organiza- 
tions, except that no officers of State 
are incorporated for the disestablished 
Church of Ireland, there is a strict ana- 
logy, a similarity of principle between 
this new organization and the composi- 
tion of this Bounty Board. I admit that 
it would be an advantage if the lay 
members of the Board would attend 
more frequently and regularly than they 
do, but their not attending is entirely 
a matter that rests with themselves. 
Mr. Monx: No!] Sir, I have consi- 
ered this subject, because I was very 
anxious, and for 10 years in this House 
I attempted to obtain a commutation of 
the church rate and the reorganization 
of the parochial system for the mainte- 
nance of the fabrics of the Church, and 
after deep consideration, and, after hav- 
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served on several Committees, I 
could find no organization in which the 
laity of the Church of England were so 
adequately represented as in this very 
Bounty Board. There is conclusive proof 
that this body is capable of economical 
action, and it is this—that they selected 
go good an officer, charging him succes- 
sively with duty after duty—this very 
Mr. Hodgson — and the fact remains, 
which the hon. Member has admitted, 
and which I, as a member of those two 
Committees, have tested, that whereas 
the cost of management by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners is 12} per cent, 
chiefly by the exertions of this very man, 
as the centre of the operations of the 
Governors of the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Board, the business of that Board is con- 
ducted for 24 per cent. And this is ex- 
tended over no less than, in round num- 
bers, £3,250,000 of capital. Now, how 
isthat capital invested? I think there 
are 4,000 recipients from its proceeds in 
one class, and there are some thousands 
wider another. Are these transactions 
merely the transactions of bankers? for 
itis thus that the hon. Member described 
the business conducted by the Bounty 
Board. Why, Sir, if any donation is 
offered to increase the value of a living 
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-if any proposal is made to purchase 
land for a living with their assistance— 
itis the duty of this Board to aid that 
purchase, within certain limits of in- 
come held with the living; to investi- 
gate that proposal, to ascertain whether 


the purchase is advantageous, and to 
satisfy itself whether the title is good. 
The duty of the officers is to conduct 
these cna eae and, on their respon- 
sibility, to advise you, Sir, and the other 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, whe- 
ther that transaction is such as would 
be for the advantage of the living and 
the parishioners. The same observations 
apply in the case of the building parson- 
age houses, where sums are lent to faci- 
litate the erection of parsonage houses. 
Of course inquiries have to be made. 
Such investigations surely do not answer 
the description which the hon. Member 
has given of the Board as that they are 
merely carrying on the business of 
bankers. The superannuation proposed 
by the Bill for the treasurer and secre- 
tary is larger than that proposed for 
other officers of the Board; but it can- 
not last for many years, and really I 
must say to this House, presided over 
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by yourself and Speakers, who have all 
been members of this Board, when the 
transactions of this Board have been so 
creditably conducted and on such an eco- 
nomical scale, that the circumstances do 
justify some peculiar mark of respect for 
the person, who has acted as the centre, 
for such he has been as the secretary 
and treasurer, for so long a period, of 
this large body of Governors, and has so 
largely contributed to place the Board 
in the position which it now occupies. 
It was Mr. Hodgson chiefly, who con- 
tributed to bring the business of the 
Board to that condition in which it was 
able to lend £600,000 to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. And I believe that 
the general feeling of the Committee, of 
which I was a member, is, that there is 
more reliance to be placed in the secu- 
rity of that capital, as now returned to 
the Bounty Board, than there was while 
it remained in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and partly for 
this reason—the action of the two Boards 
is totally distinct. The business of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners is to grant 
annuities out of certain funds, appro- 
priated from the revenues of the Church 
by Parliament for that purpose. I have 
strongly urged, where I had the oppor- 
tunity, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to go to the extreme limit of prudence 
in order to increase the stipends of poorer 
clergy in populous districts. If, there- 
fore, there has been anything like im- 
prudence in what they have done, in 
that respect, I feel myself accountable 
for having contributed to urge the Com- 
mission in that direction. But that which 
is the function of this Bounty Board is 
to hold capital, caring for its investment 
—not idly, but ready for re-investment, 
by meeting benefactions, and thus ap- 
propriating capital to the advantage of 
the Church, wherever there should be a 
demand for capital. This Board deals 
with capital; the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners with annuities. This difference 
of function entails totally different sys- 
tems of action; and I must say, Sir, 
that, considering that Mr. Hodgson has 
been engaged in this work for 48 years, 
and has, in that time, succeeded in com- 
bining the action of that department 
until it has become so thoroughly effi- 
cient and so thoroughly economical, I 
cannot but think that this House would 
do well to acknowledge its sense of such 
services by allowing to him this proposed 
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he can enjoy it. His is, to my mind, an 
exceptional position ; otherwise I frankly 
agree with the recommendations of the 
Committee, that, now that the whole 

rocess of the business of this Board 

as been brought into complete order, 
there may be a reduction of salaries 
hereafter. I am in favour of the system 
of superannuation, because I think it 
better to pay a man in part, at all 
events, after his work is done, than 
while he is doing it; and the work done 
by this officer has been so efficient, and 
I may say so admirable, that, to my 
mind, in his case it would be only an 
act of justice on the part of this House 
to agree to the recommendation which 
the Board have made and the Treasury 
has sanctioned. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, it would be 
better to confine themselves to the Bill 
before the House, and it appeared to 
him to be one for the purpose of en- 
abling pensions to be granted to all the 
officers of the Board, and not to Mr. 
Hodgson only, and the question was 
whether that would be advisable. He 
thought that there should be a check upon 
creating these superannuation allowances 
to persons who were filling offices in 
quasi State Departments. The question 
was, what was the contract made with 
these gentlemen? They were well paid 
for their services, and if Mr. Hodgson 
was too aged to attend to his duties, he 
ought to retire; and he had no right to 
say he would hold on unless he received 
an annuity, particularly as it appeared 
that in future the scale of pay to these 
gentlemen would be lower. He would 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished, as a Member of the Committee 
of 1868, to say a few words in support 
of the Bill. He must complain of the 
course the argument had taken. Two 
totally distinct questions had been brought 
forward—one, the Bill now before the 
House, and the other a proposal to fuse 
the Ecclesiastical Commission and the 
Bounty Board together. The object of 
the Bill was to reduce the scale of sala- 
ries to officers under the Bounty Board, 
and to establish a regular system of su- 
perannuation allowance. No doubt there 
was no contract with Mr. Hodgson under 
which that gentleman could claim a su- 
perannuation allowance; but the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Dickinson) 


Mr. Newdegate 
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seemed to have forgotten that it hag 
been stated that occasional superannug. 
tion had been granted by the Bounty 
Board, under exceptional circumstances, 
which might occur again. It was said 
that this case of Mr. Hodgson’s was not 
exceptional; but, surely, the fact of g 
man presiding for 49 years over a de. 
partment with such singular ability and 
efficiency did form an exceptional caso, 
Mr. Hodgson’s duties required great 
care, attention, and judgment in their 
performance, and they had been very 
ably performed by that gentleman for 
nearly half-a-century. Mr. Hodgson’s 
superannuation could not be made into 
a precedent, for the Bill only gave super. 
annuations to those who were in the 
Office before 1829; and Mr. Hodgson 
himself was the only one who came into 
that class. He thought it would be a 
most pitiful economy if they did not 
consider and recognize the claims of 
so venerable and meritorious an of. 
ficer. With regard to the proposal for 
amalgamating the Bounty Board with 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, the Com- 
mittee of 1868 disapproved of such an 
arrangement. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the promoters 
which the Bounty Board had already the 
of this Bill asked for powers to do that 
power of doing, and therefore there must 
be some weakness in the Board or some 
doubts in the minds of the Governors 
which induced them to ask for these 
additional powers. The time must soon 
come when the House would have to 
take into its consideration the whole 
question of the administration of Church 
funds. The House was not called upon 
to legislate for the individual cases to 
which allusion had been made; but for 
the retirement of all persons who might 
be hereafter appointed. Fresh offices and 
duties had been put upon Mr. Hodgson; 
but no hint had been given of the pro- 
bability of his being over-weighted with 
work. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had re- 
ferred to the Bounty Board as being a 
representation of the laity. The Board 
in question consisted of 600 individuals; 
but of what use was a Board that could 
not secure a proper attendance? It was 
supposed by some hon. Gentlemen that 
all the lay members were able to attend; 
but Mr. Aston, when asked as to the 
mode of summoning a General Court— 
whether notice was sent to all the Gover- 
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nors or only to a selection of them— 
sated that notices were sent to all the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and to the 
sword-bearer of the Lord Mayor of 
London. Under the old charters, seven 
Governors were required to attend to 
form a quorum; but some time since 
they applied to Parliament to reduce the 
number to five, so as to enable them to 
fom a Board. This showed that the 
Bishops did not consider the office one 
of great responsibility or importance. 
He wished to direct the attention of the 
House to one other point. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was the produce of a fund that 
was once claimed by the Popes, but af- 
terwards appropriated by the Sovereigns 
of the realm to send out their forces to 
the Holy Land. The amount then was 
£16,000 or £17,000 per annum; but 
under the present system of management 
it had fallen to £14,232. When he 
found so large a sum as £6,517 paid in 
salaries, he felt that the House ought not 
to encourage an additional charge for 
superannuation when one gentleman had 
been for years in the receipt of not less 
than £3,000 a year—not all from this 
office, but from this and other offices, 
including his partnership in a lucrative 
business which was carried on in the 
very premises of the Bounty Board. 
The amount which it was proposed to be- 
stow on him by way of pension would be 
far better bestowed upon the incumbents 
of some poor livings in the vales of 
Yorkshire. There could not be much 
trouble in managing the accounts, for 
the receipts and payments were princi- 
pally in cheques. It fact, it was little 
more than a banking account, and could 
be managed for £1,600 a year instead of 
£6,000, and any respectable business 
house in London would transact all the 
business for a much smaller sum. He 
maintained there was no need at present 
for special legislation, and he thought 
that the Bill should be withdrawn, so 
that the whole subject might be fully 
considered by a Select Committee, in 
order that the property of the Church 
night be brought to light, and that the 
public might learn where it was, of what 
it consisted, and how it was invested. 
By the charters of the Board it was 
required to lay before Parliament in 
March each year a balance-sheet made 
up to the close of the preceding year ; 
but it was made up in such a way that 
it was impossible for anyone to under- 
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stand it, so as to ascertain what was the 
actual amount of income, or its real cha- 
racter. It was merely a statement of 
incomings and outgoings, and it was not 
made up for the year preceding, but for 
the previous preceding year. It was sur- 
prising that the House should be content 
with such a statement, and he trusted 
that a Committee would be appointed to 
ascertain the responsibilities of the Board, 
and whether it was able to meet those re- 
sponsibilities. The whole subject might 
be more properly discussed next year. 
Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
there could be no doubt that when 
public property of so large an amount 
was managed by public servants, the 
expense of doing so must be consider- 
able, for such men must be trustworthy 
and command their price. This was not 
a question which simply affected Mr. 
Hodgson, who was 86 or 87 years of 
age, and whose pension could not last 
for many years, but it was a question 
affecting the whole system of superan- 
nuation in the Bounty Office; and the 
object of the Bill was not to introduce 
superannuations, but to place that system 
under those rules and regulations which 
applied to all other superannuations. 
The constitution of the Bounty Board, 
which was of a peculiar character, had 
been defended by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
He hardly concurred in the opinion 
which had been expressed by the hon. 
Member, because a Board consisting of 
600 persons, comprising all the Privy 
Councillors, Bishops, Deans, Judges, and 
Mayors of towns could hardly be con- 
sidered a proper body to regulate the 
affairs of such an institution. He did 
not think the issue in the least touched 
the question whether the Board was good 
or not. On the contrary, he thought it 
would be well, with the view of carrying 
out the other recommendations of the 
Committee, to pension this officer, which 
would enable them to reconstitute the 
Board and appoint a new Secretary and 
Treasurer, with an appropriate salary, 
and in fact secure that Queen Anne’s 
Bounty should be properly managed. 
He would not enter into the question of 
the expediency of uniting the manage- 
ment of the Bounty Board with the 
Ecclesiastical Commission ; for the way 
in which that Commission managed their 
business did not incline him to place any 
further powers in their hands. He did 
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not wish to find any fault with the old 
members of that Commission, whom he 
believed to be men of considerable ability 
who attended very regularly to their 
duty. The question, however, was not 
really before the House at present, and 
was too large a one to be dealt with in 
any supplementary manner. 

Mr. R. SHAW said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) had 
understated rather than overstated his 
case. The Bill proposed to give a power 
to the Board of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
never before possessed by that body. 
He, for one, objected to superannuating 
the present officers, who had long en- 
joyed high salaries, some for a period of 
even 40 years. He maintained that this 
was not the Bill of the Bounty Board, 
but the Bill of the officials in the Bounty 
Office. It was introduced in the early 
part of the Session, and it was brought 
forward at the present period with the 
hope of getting it through, the real rea- 
son for all this anxiety being that the 
officials found it convenient to put for- 
ward Mr. Hodgson’s name. There was 
a block in the Bounty Office, Mr. Hodg- 
son, who entered the Office in 1822, re- 
fused to retire, though he was unable to 

erform the duties of his office; and this 

ill was introduced to enable the Board 
to retire Mr. Hodgson on a pension. But 
Mr. Hodgson had no real claim, for he 
had been allowed to enjoy a large and 
remunerative private practice as a soli- 
citor, and he and his partner, Mr. Lee, 
were secretaries to two Archbishops and 
eight Bishops, and besides that Mr. 
Hodgson was clerk to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, and held several 
other lucrative offices. If this Bill were 
pressed forward at this late ‘period of 
the year, he (Mr. Shaw) was ready to 
stop there until the last hour of the Ses- 
sion to endeavour to defeat it, and should 
offer to it all the opposition which the 
forms of the House allowed. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the House 
would bear in mind that they were now 
discussing not the details and clauses of 
this measure, but merely its general 

rinciples. Last year Her Majesty’s 

overnment and the Treasury considered 
the question, and came to the conclusion 
that they would not be justified in ob- 
jecting to the introduction of a measure 
of this description. It would, indeed, 
be a rather strong course to take to say 
that the Governors of this Bounty should 
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not be entitled to come to the House to 
ask for the second reading of a Bill 
enabling them to superannuate officers 
with whose services it became desirable 
to dispense. But assuming the second 
reading to be carried, of course many of 
the questions raised that day would 
occur again inCommittee. He rose now 
merely to indicate the course which the 
Government would take if his right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Bouverie) should, in the 
face of a very considerable opposition to 
the measure, proceed further with it, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the 
Session. Comparison had been made 
with the Superannuation Act of 1859; 
but his right hon. Friend seemed to for. 
get this fact—that that Act had been 
preceded by others, and that it did not 
confer for the first time the right to 
grant superannuations, but regulated, 
and in many respects diminished and re- 
stricted that right. This bore on the 
very 1st clause of the Bill, which was to 
enable the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty to confer a ee superannua- 
tion on one individual. It had not been 
stated that that gentleman entered the 
service of Queen Anne’s Bounty on any 
contract to have a superannuation, and 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) thought his hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Ryland’s) arguments had 
not been answered upon that point. If, 
therefore, they went into Committee on 
the Bill, and any hon. Member felt dis- 
posed to move the omission of the Ist 
clause, he should feel compelled to sup- 
port its omission. With reference to 
the other officers, the Bill involved a 
dangerous application of a new power. 
He could understand a proposal to en- 
able the Governors to grant superan- 
nuations on certain terms to officers who 
might in future enter the establishment ; 
but the Bill seemed to convey a new 
right to superannuation to all the present 
officers, and it might be so interpreted. 
He should, therefore, consider it his 
duty to move a clause to the effect that 
the Bill should not confer a right to 
superannuation on any officer of the 
Board further than he would have been 
entitled to if this Bill had not been 
passed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
must confess that he had heard with the 
most profound astonishment the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
feld), for he (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), dis- 
tinctly understood that the Treasury had 
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jn writing expressed their assent to the 
measure. It was only on that under- 
standing that he had allowed his name 
to appear on the back of the Bill. 

Mn. STANSFELD: My understand- 
ing—but I am subject to correction—is 
7 that the Treasury did not object to 
the measure. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could have no doubt on the subject. 
The arguments to which, in the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, no answer 
had been given, had been amply replied 
to by the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell), who said that in this Bill 
there was nothing which the Governors 
had not the power to do now, and that 
in the accounts which had come before 
Parliament it appeared that they had 
granted pensions which had been sanc- 
tioned without any objection being taken. 
This Bill was brought in for the purpose 
of ecco, | those powers, and bring- 
ing them under the control of the Trea- 
sury. Why should not these persons be 

ut upon the same footing as the officers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission? This 
was an office of great importance to the 
laity and to the Church, and Mr. Hodgson 
(about whom he knew nothing person- 
ally), from all he had heard of him, had 
efficiently discharged his duties, and was 
trusted by those whose interests had 
been committed to his hands. He would 
now pass on to the conduct of the Trea- 
sury, between whom and the officers of 
Queen’s Anne’s Bounty a correspondence 
took place last year respecting this Bill. 
An objection was, in the first instance, 
taken to the special provision which re- 
lated then not only to Mr. Hodgson, but 
to three other old officers who had since 
died. However, representations having 
been made to the Treasury, a letter was 
written on the 28th April, 1869, by Mr. 
George Hamilton, who was then the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon which 
the Bill was brought forward, and upon 
which he assented to have his name 
placed on the back of the Bill. Mr. 
Hamilton said, in that letter, that he was 
directed by the Lords of the Treasury to 
say there was no longer any objection to 
a measure enabling ‘‘the Governors to 
grant superannuations to the officers and 
clerks in their service ;’’ that it would, 
however, be better to leave the Bill in 
the hands of Mr. Gathorne Hardy and 
Mr. Bouverie, as they were willing to 
take charge of it, and that ‘‘my Lords 
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were — to give the Bill their sup- 
port,’ e certainly understood that 
undertaking to extend not only to the 
1st clause, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now said he would omit, but to the 
whole Bill. It was, therefore, with no 
small surprise that he had heard the re- 
marks which had just fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he held that 
the Treasury, after the letter referred 
to, were bound not to object to the intro- 
duction and consideration of this Bill. 
It was perfectly true that Mr. Hamilton 
approved of the clause to which he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) now objected; but he took 
care to communicate to the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty that he would 
take the course he was now taking. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was un- 
willing to detain the House; but per- 
haps he might be allowed to occupy 
their attention for a few minutes. He 
thought he had some right to complain 
of his hon. Friend the Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands), and of those who 
supported the hon. Member, for thecourse 
they had taken. With opinions very much 
in accordance with theirs he had taken 
a part in bringing forward this Bill. 
They desired a reformed Bounty Office, 
yet they opposed this measure, which 
certainly was a step in the right direc- 
tion. He quite agreed that the secretary 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty was overpaid, 
and the existing arrangement of having 
the office of the Bounty at the private 
office of the solicitor was thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. The fact that the salary 
was large was a reason why Mr. Hodgson 
should not be willing to retire; but a 
necessary preliminary to reform was to 
retire the present secretary, and an 
efficient officer might then be appointed 
with a much less salary. Now, he be- 
lieved, there was no doubt the Governors 
might have superannuated this gentle- 
man themselves on their own autho- 
rity. They were advised that they 
might have done so. Practically they 
had superannuated other officers, and 
the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell) had given an instance of 
that. But they were anxious to have 
the approbation of Parliament, and to 
proceed with due deference to public 
feeling. He believed that a sound and 
judicious system of superannuation was 
of great advantage to the public service ; 
and without some such system it would 
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be impossible to get rid of old servants, 
who had worked faithfully during their 
prime, but who might latterly become 
unfit for the proper discharge of their 
duties. No employer, even in private 
life, would discharge an old servant 
after many years’ service, without making 
some provision for him in the shape of 
@ superannuation allowance. He could 
not see why the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Office should be singled out and made 
an exception to the rule which prevailed 
in all other Departments of the kind, of 
granting superannuation pensions. He 
agreed with the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that Mr. Hodgson’s case should be 
placed upon the same footing as that of 
the other officers—and with that he be- 
lieved Mr. Hodgson would be quite 
satisfied—but he objected to the aboli- 
tion of the practice of superannuation. 
Suggestions had been thrown out to the 
effect that the Queen’s Anne’s Bounty 
Office should be amalgamated with the 
Office of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. He quite approved of that pro- 
posal, and, in fact, advocated it before 
the Select Committee, but was over- 
ruled. He was decidedly of opinion, 
however, that things could not remain 
as they were, and that some change was 
absolutely necessary. The Bill did not 
go so far as he would have liked; but, 
as there was no chance of carrying 
a large measure at present, he hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) would 
accept the Bill as an instalment of re- 
form, and withdraw his Amendment. 
To any scheme for amalgamation this 
Bill would offer no impediment what- 
ever; on the contrary, it would get rid 
of a preliminary difficulty. He hoped 
the House would read the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought the Bill 
did not go far enough, and he hoped the 
Government would bring in a measure 
next year, and legislate more effectively 
on the matter. He also thought his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie) was 
ill-advised in introducing an exceptional 
clause in favour of Mr. Hodgson; but, 
on the understanding that that clause 
would be struck out in Committee, he 
should vote for the second reading. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
43: Majority 57. 
Mr. Bouverie 
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Second Reading. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


BROKERS (CITY OF LONDON) BILL, 


(Mr. William Fowler, Mr. Morley, Mr. Eykyn, 
Mr. Bowring.) 
[BILL 71.] SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd June], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. EYKYN said, that the result of 
discussions which had taken place out- 
side the House was that the Corporation 
of London had withdrawn their opposi- 
tion to the Bill, and, therefore, he appre- 
hended that there would be no objection 
to the second reading. He congratu- 
lated the Corporation upon the public 
spirit they had exhibited in surrender- 
ing their jurisdiction over those who 
carried on the business of brokers in the 
City. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


BALLOT BILL.—[Brz 23.] 
(Mr. Leatham, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Hibbert, Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 16th March], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I propose, Sir, 
with the permission of the House, to 
explain very briefly the course I intend 
to take. No man has, perhaps, a fairer 
claim to explain his opinions than I have 
upon the second reading of this Bill, for 
I believe I have never opened my lips 
on this subject in the House of Com- 
mons, though I have frequuently voted 
upon it, and have always voted against 
the Ballot. There are two points to be 
noticed—one is the ground on which I 
shall found my opinion of the merits of 
the Bill; and the other is the question 
as to the time and peculiar circumstances 
under which we are called upon to give 
avote. Her Majesty’s Government were 
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-yery anxious, if they could, to have 


prought to a definitive issue a measure 
of their own during the present Session 
for the establishment of secret voting. 
The House is perfectly aware of the 
cause—the pressure of Public Business 
—which has prevented the Government 
from giving effect to that intention. 
They considered whether it was fitting 
for them to ask the House to give a 
second reading to their Bill, avowing at 
the same time their inability to prose- 
cute it to its ulterior stages; and they 
determined that this was not a course 
which it was desirable for them to pur- 
sue. And for a Government, indeed, I 
think both precedent and reason are 
against that method of proceeding. It 
is a matter of which the House ought to 
be very jealous—if, on the part of the 
Government, a disposition should be 
shown, especially upon a measure which 
is popular with a large portion of the 
community, to claim credit for the adop- 
tion of a principle, and, at the same 
time, to shrink from the adjustment of 
its details; and, therefore, we decided 
that we should best discharge our public 
duty by dropping a Bill which we had 
lost all hope of carrying to a satisfac- 
tory termination. The acts of an inde- 
pendent Member are, in some respects, 
a different matter. At any rate, we 
have no power to control the discretion 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Leatham) ; he 
has exercised that discretion as he thinks 
best, and I am not here to find fault 
with him, but to answer the challenge, 
if I may use that expression, which he 
holds out to me in proposing that the 
House should give a vote on the second 
reading of the Bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think it my duty to vote 
for the second reading. I may say why 
I shall do so, although I shall not at- 
tempt to enter into any detailed argu- 
ments upon the question of the Ballot. 
At other times, whether rightly or 
wrongly, we were quite content to hear 
the question argued as it was argued by 
Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston had 
aid great attention to the question of the 

allot—at least, he felt a great interest 
in it. He always spoke upon it with 
much ability, and he usually founded 
himself on this view of the subject—that 
the franchise was to be viewed as a 
trust, to be exercised by a limited por- 
tion of the community for the benefit of 
the whole, and that the whole commu- 
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nity had just the same kind of right to 
know how that trust was exercised on 
their behalf by the limited portion of 
the community intrusted with the fran- 
chise, as,the public out-of-doors have to 
know how the power entrusted to their 
representatives in Parliament is exer- 
cised by those representatives within 
these walls. I do not refer to that ar- 
gument for the purpose of claiming any 
adhesion to it on the part of those who 
always supported secret voting, but 
merely to explain my own view of the 
question. In substance, the change 
which has been made in the constitution 
of our Parliamentary system within the 
last few years is the basis of the change 
which will be made in my conduct with 
regard to secret voting. Even those who 
do not concur with the argument as to 
a trust, applied in former times by Lord 
Palmerston and other opponents of the 
Ballot, must feel that the position of the 
question has been very largely altered 
by the extension of the constituency. 
Let us consider what that extension is; 
it is an extension nominally from a £10 
suffrage to household suffrage, but really, 
virtually, and in principle an extension 
that is unlimited. When we have 
adopted household suffrage we have, I 
think, practically adopted the principle 
that every man who is not disabled in 
point of age, of crime, of poverty, or 
through some other positive disqualifica- 
tion, is politically competent to exercise 
the suffrage ; and it is a simple question 
of time and convenience when this suf- 
frage shall be placed in his hands. To 
draw a distinction between household 
suffrage and lodger suffrage, provided 
the lodger be a person who has a certain 
permanence in his residential tenure, 
would be, in my opinion, wholly impos- 
sible; to draw a distinction between 
boroughs and counties is, I think, equally 
impracticable. I do not enter into the 
question now, though it is a very im- 
portant question, whether, over and 
above the personal franchise, property 
franchises should be retained. The 
course taken upon the Reform Bill by 
myself and others whom I had the 
honour to act with showed a disposition 
on our part not towards the restriction, 
but towards the multiplication of the 
franchises—at least towards their exten- 
sion by lowering the leasehold qualifi- 
cation, and by a variety of other pro- 
positions that were discussed. But the 
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question is, not whether these particular 
franchises ought to be retained or re- 
jected, but whether the principle upon 
which Parliament has placed the elec- 
toral system of the country is such that 
we may justly say the whole of the 
people of the country are ony 
entitled to the exercise of the suffrage. 
I think that is the true view of the case, 
and that the extension of household suf- 
frage to the counties is a question only 
of time and convenience. I am not at 
all sure—if this were the occasion to 
enter upon that subject as a question of 
party politics—whether the adoption of 
such a measure might not prove to be 
beneficial to the Gentlemen who sit op- 
posite. With that I have nothing to 
do—it is not necessary to give an opinion 
upon it; but I think, in principle, we 
have bound ourselves to measures which 
must infallibly entail that consequence. 
That being so, I think the first view of 
the question as it stands is this—that 
there is no longer, properly so called, a 
limited constituency acting and exer- 
cising a trust on behalf of the whole 
people ; but that the basis on which Par- 
liament desires to found the representa- 
tive system of the country is a basis not 
less wide than that of the entire nation, 
setting aside those who may be subject 
to positive disqualifications; and, conse- 
quently, that the trust which is exercised 
by the father of a family, or by an adult 
male, in giving a vote for a Member of 
Parliament is practically a trust which 
he holds mainly on behalf of his wife 
and children, all other persons being 
presumably entitled to act with him on 
a footing of equality in giving a vote. 
I own that, as far as I myself am con- 
cerned, under all circumstances—even 
when the argument has disappeared, as 
to a trust to be exercised on behalf of 
others who cannot exercise it for them- 
selves—I should greatly prefer the public 
to the private discharge of every public 
function, and, therefore, I am not able 
to treat secret voting as an unmixed 
good. I look upon it as a choice of 
evils; and when we are to regard the 
Parliamentary franchise, disembarrassed 
of those peculiar considerations which 
attached to it as long as we had com- 
paratively a very limited constituency, I 
ask myself—what is the first condition 
that it is the duty of Parliament to se- 
cure? I cannot doubt as to the answer 
which should be made to that question. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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The proper answer is, that the first duty 
which Parliament has to perform, after 
having conferred the franchise under 
those circumstances, is to provide that it 
shall be exercised freely. That it shall 
be exercised purely is also of the utmost 
importance. But then arises a serious 
question with regard to the character of 
the Ballot to be established—shall the 
Ballot be one so devised as to admit of 
a subsequent verification of the votes, 
or shall it not? Into that question it is 
not now necessary to enter; but that the 
Ballot be exercised freely is a condition 
absolutely indispensable. This freedom 
is threatened from many quarters. Itis 
threatened, I do not hesitate to admit, 
from the dictation and possible violence 
of mere numbers, as well as from the 
more subtle, more extensive, and more 
continuous action of those influences 
which are connected with property. To 
one case, though I have not the docu- 
ment actually at hand at this moment, I 
should wish to refer, because it was a 
case which produced a great action upon 
the public mind at the time; and it can- 
not, I think, have been wholly forgotten 
within the walls of this House—I mean 
the circular which was issued from the 
press in the town of Blackburn during 
the proceedings previous to the Election 
of 1868. That circular was an invitation 
issued by one of the political parties in 
the town—I need not say which, and it 
does not matter which—inviting all per- 
sons who possessed property, station, situ- 
ations, or anything, in fact, by which they 
could acquire influence and bring this to 
bearupon the votes of theirfellow-citizens, 
to meet together for the purpose of con- 
certing measures to give effect to that 
influence. That was a hardy and daring 
attempt to put down freedom of election ; 
but it was one that could not have been 
touched by law. If a law could have 
been framed which, without interfering 
with personal liberty, could prevent and 
ys 5 in the bud attempts of such extra- 
ordinary audacity, I think Parliament 
would do well to consider such a law; 
but I believe it to be quite impossible. 
And if attempts of that kind can be 
made, if the influences of power, and 
property, and station can be organized 
in a large mass within the bosoms of 
great communities, and brought to bear 
individually upon all the votes to be 
given by poor and humble men, then I 
say the freedom of the franchise is in the 
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utmost danger, unless special measures 
be taken to secure it. And here the vast 
extension of the franchise which has 
taken place immensely strengthens the 
arguments in favour of secret voting, if 
secret voting be a protection to the voter. 
In former times the bulk of the consti- 
tuency consisted of persons supposed 
more or less to have property, and hence 

resumed to be more or less capable of 
defending themselves; but we have now 
adopted a different principle, and have 
thought fit to admit to the franchise, in 
a mass, those who are dependent for 
their bread upon their daily labour. To 
expose such persons to the action of this 
powerful and overruling combination is, 
in my opinion, to stultify the whole of 
that great operation of Parliament by 
which the franchise has been so largely 
extended as, for the first time, to give it 
a national character. It is therefore in 
obedience to necessity, and to a duty, that 
I think the time has come when the 
House will best discharge its obligations 
to the country by giving effect to the 
principle of secret voting. I rest my 
opinion upon these grounds—in the first 
place, that whatever else it be, the fran- 
chise ought to be free, and free it cannot 
be if the infirmities of our nature are 
exposed to oppressive influences and in- 
timidation, whether coming from above 
or below. On the contrary, these infir- 
mities will be aggravated, the voter will 
become a hypocrite in the face of day, 
he will conceal his intentions, his acts 
will be falsified, and will belie the econ- 
victions of his heart. It is our duty, 
therefore, above all things, to secure 
that votes shall be given freely. Next 
to that, it would be the desire. of the 
Government to consider all the means 
which would tend to secure votes being 
given purely. One advantage that helps 
to mitigate the disappointment of post- 
poning the measure which we intended 
to introduce, is that we shall have the 
opportunity of examining more carefully 
during the Recess than would have been 
possible during the pressure of this 
crowded Session as means “oo me 
this ve ose by my hon. Friend, 
and dis oles toons Thich are proposed 
in competition with them, and of choos- 
ing among them what may be the best 
method of delivering ‘a secret vote. But 
the secret vote, in some shape or other, 
does appear to be required by the social 
circumstances under which we live. I 
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cannot place wholly out of view the fact 
of the extensive acceptance which the 
Ballot has received in other countries of 
the world. I can hardly suppose it pos- 
sible that any, except those who have 
become enamoured of the question by 
studying it from a particular point of 
view, can feel a warm abstract prefer- 
ence for secret voting; but a practical 
preference for secret voting has been 
given, in one shape or other, almost 
everywhere where the English race has 
spread itself over the face of the earth. 
And other nations, our own rivals and 
companions in civilization, to say the 
least, have generally resorted to this 
method of procedure. Our judgment 
must be governed mainly by the condi- 
tions of the society in which we live, and 
also, in some degree, by the progress of 
opinion. And it is impossible not to see 
that opinion has very perceptibly moved 
in the direction of secret voting since the 
passing of the last Reform Act. Even 
the proceedings in the Committee which 
sat last year, in some cases emanating 
from members of the party opposite, 
tend to support that view of the case. 
But the conclusive consideration which 
weighs upon my mind is, that while the 
greatest and weightiest of the arguments 
against secret voting have either wholly 
disappeared or have been greatly re- 
duced in scope and weight, in conse- 
quence of the change which we have 
adopted as to the actual constituencies, 
and still more as to the principle upon 
which our Parliamentary representation 
may now be said to be founded—while 
the arguments upon one side have thus 
lost much of their force, the arguments 
on the other side have not lost any of 
their weight, but, on the contrary, have 
gained strength. The greater depend- 
ence of the mass of the constituency 
renders them more open than heretofore 
to the illegitimate influences, if not of 
bribery, yet of intimidation, and we 
cannot, therefore, without a measure of 
this kind, secure the exercise of the 
franchise in that freedom which is its 
first, most vital, and most essential attri- 
bute. These are the reasons, briefly 
stated, which determine me to support 
the second reading of this Bill, for Thich 
my vote, if we go to a Division, shall be 

iven unhesitatingly. 
e Mz. DISRAELT: Sir, Imust express 
my _ that a most important ques- 
tion of constitutional polity should have 
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been brought forward for our considera- 
tion at the fag-end of the Session and in 
a scanty House of Commons. I regret it 
the more, because we have had a Bill 
upon the matter introduced by the Go- 
vernment, and withdrawn for special 
and sufficient reasons by them, without 
attempting to obtain any decision upon 
the principle of their measure. I like- 
wise regret it because time, of course, 
is valuable at the end of the Session ; 
and I cannot see what the hon. Gentle- 
man, who to-day moves the second 
reading of this Bill, is to attain prac- 
tically by any decision of the House, 
for he cannot for amoment suppose that 
beyond the second reading the measure 
is likely to make any progress this Ses- 
sion. I was quite prepared, ifthe ques- 
tion had been brought forward, accord- 
ing to the original intimation of the 
Government, to have entered upon the 
consideration of the matter, at least to 
have contributed my share towards a 
discussion of this great question, which 
upon the part of the House I hoped 
would not have been inadequate. Any- 
thing like a hurried or scrambling de- 
bate upon the Ballot appears to me to 
be a proceeding not worthy the dignity 
of this House; and such a course has 
tended, I think, of late years, very much 
to diminish the hold which the opinion 
of this House would have upon the 
country as deciding questions which 
closely concern the political future of 
England—though the consequences of 
the Ballot may be very different from 
those which are anticipated by Gentle- 
men upon both sides of the House. But 
I must protest against being called upon 
to enter into a discussion under the cir- 
cumstances and in the manner in which 
we are met to-day. I cannot say that 
I thought the reasons of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) were, on 
the whole, satisfactory or consistent. 
The right hon. Gentleman is the head of 
a Government that has introduced a 
measure upon this question. I am not 
here to doubt the sincerity of the right 
hon, Gentleman and his Colleagues in 
bringing forward that measure, or for a 
moment to insinuate that the reasons 


why they did not press that measure 
were not such as, if stated, would be 
otherwise than satisfactory to Gentle- 


men on both sides of the House. But 
the right hon. Gentleman has told us 
fairly that a Minister is not justified in 
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bringing forward a measure such as the 
Ballot, when he feels that there is no 
chance of carrying it; and that to ask 
for the second reading of a Bill on 
the part of the Government, when they 
have no prospect of entering into the 
practical details by which the plan 
thus sanctioned by the House is to be 
carried into effect, would be, on the 
part of the Government, a proceeding 
that could not be justified, I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman. 
But what has he done to-day? He has 
given his sanction to a measure em- 
bodying the principle of the Ballot, just 
as much as he would have done if he 
had asked for an expression of opinion 
by the House of Commons upon the se- 
cond reading of his own Bill. I cannot 
understand how the right hon. Gentle- 
man is justified, according to his own 
declarations, in taking the course which 
he proposes to adopt with regard to the 
measure of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield. I cannot understand how the 
right hon. Gentleman can reconcile the 
course which he is about to take this 
evening with the policy which, only a 
few moments ago, he congratulated 
himself on having adopted — that of 
having declined to ask the opinion of 
the House upon his own measure, which 
there was no chance whatever of car- 
rying. Nor am I inclined on the pre- 
sent occasion to offer any remarks upon 
the general observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman never addresses us without com- 
manding our attention and engaging 
our interest; but I have heard no- 
thing from him on the subject of the 
Ballot which, at any rate, has the 
charm of novelty. The observations 
which he has made, and some of which 
he has introduced to the House, as if 
he heard of them for the first time, are 
very familiar to those who have paid 
any attention to this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman has occupied a 
great part of his address in answering 
Lord Palmerston. ‘Well, I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he was sitting on the same Bench as 
Lord Palmerston, and when Lord Pal- 
merston was making those speeches upon 
the Ballot, felt at the time an impatience 
—which to-day he has seized the oppor- 
tutunity of satisfying—to respond in this 
manner to his former Colleague and 
chief. But I must say upon this head 
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that an answer to Lord Palmerston, 
however satisfactory, is no answer to the 
opponents of the policy of the Ballot, 
eo probably have given to the question 
as much consideration as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. The great prin- 
ciple on which Lord Palmerston laid 
stress was that the franchise was to be 
looked upon as a trust; and, though 
that opinion appears to have been ac- 
cepted by the right hon. Gentleman 
during the life-time of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the right hon. Gentleman to-day 
has directed his efforts and energy to 
demolish the justice of that position. 
I cannot say, speaking for myself, that 
I have ever looked upon the franchise 
as a trust, though I know it was a very 
convenient view for those who shared 
the limited opinions of Lord Palmer- 
ston upon this subject. I have always 
looked upon the franchise as a privilege, 
and it was a privilege that I for one 
was very glad to see greatly extended. 
But, holding as I do that the franchise 
is a privilege, and, asa privilege, ought 
to be freely exercised, is a matter en- 
tirely apart from the merits or de- 
merits of secret voting. Into a general 
discussion upon that I certainly shall 
not enter. If we are to discuss the 
question of the Ballot in a manner 
worthy of its magnitude, I think it 
can be shown that objections will arise 
to it, which at least well deserve the 
deepest consideration of the House. Nor 
I cannot agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that his conversion to the Ballot 
is to be justified by the recent extension 
of the suffrage. On the contrary, I have 
always thought that the wider the suf- 
frage the less claim there will be for 
the adoption of the Ballot—that the 
strength and security of the voters will 
be proportionately increased. I have 
no Joubt myself that the larger the 
constituency the greater will be its moral 
power, and the less would be the in- 
clination, or the opportunity, to bring 
improper influence upon the exercise of 
the franchise by that constituency. I 
do not mean, however, by the phrase 
improper influence, to refer to that le- 
gitimate influence which character, pro- 
perty, and the due performance of the 
duties of life will happily give in this 
country to’ individuals who are thus 
distinguished. And, therefore, I en- 
tirely differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the conclusion which he has 
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drawn that, because the suffrage has 
been extended to large classes in this 
country who did not enjoy it before, this 
circumstance furnishes novel and un- 
answerable reasons for giving them this 
protection of secret voting. In my mind, 
it is more likely that the constituent 
body of the United Kingdom, as at pre- 
sent composed, possesses in itself ele- 
ments of independence which would com- 
mand public respect, and which it would 
not be in the power of any class of indi- 
viduals, as a general rule, improperly to 
influence. I could not help making these 
remarks after the somewhat unexpected 
and rather startling observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I am not myself 
on this occasion going to enter into any 
discussion of the Ballot. I think it is of 
great importance—especially when the 
subject is brought forward for the first 
time with the sanction of a Minister 
—that the question should not be 
dealt with in this by manner. We 
ought to give to this subject a discus- 
sion worthy of its importance; and 
then, whatever may be the decision 
of the House of Commons, and, ulti- 
mately probably, of Parliament upon the 
question, it will be felt by the country 
that the subject has been discussed 
thoroughly and completely, and that the 
opinion of either House of Parliament 
has not been caught by any accident, or 
by some clever contrivance at the end of 
a jaded Session on some Wednesday 
morning—and Wednesday mornings 
are proverbial for many accidental ex- 
pressions which are not afterwards 
carried into effect. Let it not be said 
that we treated the Ballot as some mere 
crotchety question, or one to be inci- 
dentally disposed of. Let us await the 
matured measure which the Government 
has promised us next year; and I am 
bound to say, from listening impartially 
to the right hon. Gentleman, that I 
think he does require time and oppor- 
tunity to consider the question. Let us 
treat this question in a becoming man- 
ner; and, therefore, I cannot at all coun- 
sel a discussion on the present occasion, 
which it appears to me would be of a 
most unsatisfactory kind, and would 
give to the country a totally inadequate 
impression of the importance which the 
House of Commons attaches to this 
question, and of the spirit which upon 
the right occasion it willexhibit in deal- 
ing with it. 
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Mr. ASSHETON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had referred to what was known 
in Blackburn as ‘the screw circular.” 
But it was fair to remember that po- 
litical partizans on the other side had 
killed a man in the same town merely 
because he called out ‘Hornby for 
ever!’’ The circular had never actually 
been disavowed, but over very many of 
the signatures to that document there 
hung doubts as to their authenticity of 
precisely the same kind as existed with 
regard to that much larger document 
which fell like a thunderbolt upon Lon- 
don the other day when published in the 
columns of Zhe Times. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to imagine that if 
there had been secret voting in Black- 
burn the political results might have 
been different. But after the two Mem- 
bers returned at the General Election 
had been unseated, at the next Election, 
held almost under the shadow of the 
Election Judge’s presence, the sons of 
those very gentlemen were returned by 
still larger majorities. : 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for this day month. 


IRELAND—SHANNON NAVIGATION.— 
[GRANT.]—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the Bill, with which the proposed Vote 
was connected, authorized the advance 
from the Consolidated Fund of two sums 
of £100,000 each. The first was to be 
applied for the improvement of the na- 
vigation of the Shannon, and was pro- 
posed to be a free grant. The remaining 
£100,000 was to be advanced on loan, 
to be applied to the improvement of the 
lands bounding the Shannon. Now, he 
thought that the first sum ought to have 
been placed upon the Estimates, and the 
second advanced by the Public Loans 
Commissioners. Further, he objected 
in point of form to the proceedings by 
which the Bill had been urged forward. 
After the Bill had reached a certain 
stage, it was discovered to be properly 
a hybrid Bill, as touching private inter- 
ests, and required therefore to be dealt 
with accordingly. It was very doubtful 
whether the Bill ought not to have been 
dropped at once, as the usual notices 
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had not been given; but the House 
thought it right to exercise the power 
which it possessed of ordering it to be 
referred to a Committee of which certain 
Members should be appointed by the 
Committee of Selection. The Order was 
to have been made on Monday. It was, 
in fact, made at 2 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning; but, greatly to his surprise, 
he found that the Committee of Selec- 
tion had met on Monday, in anticipa- 
tion of the Vote of the House, had ap- 
pointed the Committee, had placed him 
upon it without his knowledge, and 
that the Committee met on Tuesday at 
12 o’clock, and actually reported to the 
House at 2 o’clock that afternoon. That 
was a flagrant instance of hurried legis. 
lation, and he thought the House ought 
not to sanction it. The subject was one 
on which the public at large had been 
left almost without information. The 
whole affair he regarded as a farce, and 
he would suggest that the Bill should be 
allowed to stand over until next Session. 
when the Government might state their 
reasons for coming before the House. 
The Consolidated Fund ought certainly 
not to be charged with the free grant 
of £100,000. He wished to ask his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury why, if the money was to be 
granted, it should not be by Vote of the 
House on the Estimates. With respect 
to the drainage of the lands, the Public 
Works Commissioners already advanced 
loans for the improvement of estates, 
and there was no reason why this matter 
should be dealt with differently. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there had 
been no desire to prevent fair discussion. 
He admitted that certain stages had been 
passed through with great rapidity, as 
was indispensable if the Bill was to pass 
this Session. He was not responsible 
for the steps taken by the Committee of 
Selection ; and it must also be remem- 
bered that the Bill, being a hybrid Bill, 
was in charge of a Parliamentary agent, 
whose advice in the matter was followed. 
The usual notices, no doubt, had been 
dispensed with in this case, but that was 
because the Bill was practically unop- 
pot The Committee, to whom the 

ill had been referred, dealt with it in 
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the way hybrid Bills were usually dealt 
with. If the Government were to put a 
Vote on the Estimates for the object in 
view, that would not give the House any 
greater power over the matter than it 
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had by the mode of proceeding by a 
Bill, every clause of which might be op- 
posed, in Committee. The method 
which had been chosen was in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, and was 
most respectful to the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, there had been 
an irregularity in the matter, of which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
aright to complain. The Motion for the 
appointment of the Committee was made 
on Tuesday morning at a quarter past 2, 
but the Committee of Selection had 
named the three Members, by way of 
anticipation, on Monday. That was very 
much like stealing a march on the House. 
It was not the Committee of Selection, 
but the agent who was really to blame. 
The hon. Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) had not been pro- 
perly treated ; he could insist that the 

roceeding was bad ab initio, and it was 

for him to say whether he would waive 
his right to demand that it should be 
done in a formal and proper manner. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
thissum of £100,000 would not be granted 
for the improvement of any river in Great 
Britain. The Report in which the grant 
was recommended was carried by a ma- 
jority consisting entirely of Irish Mem- 
toes and by the casting vote of the 
chairman, all the English and Scotch 
members of the Committee having voted 
against it. He hoped the Bill would be 
again referred to a Select Committee in 
the regular way, who should consider 
whether £100,000 should be granted in 
the manner suggested for the improve- 
nent of the navigation. He believed it 
was not the Shannon that required to 
be improved, but the drainage, for the 
benefit of the riparian proprietors. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he held 
that the public had not any right to 
complain, because the Committee was 
appointed to consider not the public 
interests, but the interests of the ripa- 
rian proprietors. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he wished 
to explain to his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
who was so great an authority upon 
such subjects, that it was on Friday that 
the House resolved that the Shannon 
Navigation Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee; two to be named by 
the House and three by the Committee 
of Selection. 

Mz. SYNAN said, that the sum of 
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£100,000 was to be granted to compen- 
sate the proprietors for damage done to 
the banks of the river. It would be seen, 
from what had been said by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that the Committee 
of Selection, instead of anticipating, had 
acted in obedience to an Order passed 
by the House on Friday. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he re- 
commended the Government to with- 
draw the Bill. He would like to hear 
something more about this free gift of 
£100,000 to the people on the banks of 
the Shannon, before he would consent to 
such a grant. The Shannon had run on 
for thousands of years, and could go on 
very well for another six months with- 
out the proposed grant. It was said this 
was no public matter, but this £100,000 
was public money. It was a question if 
the other £100,000 that was proposed as 
a loan would ever be repaid. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, this 
was not a gift to the riparian proprie- 
tors. The fact was, several years ago 
it was thought right for Imperial pur- 
poses that the navigation of the Shan- 
non should he improved. The works 
undertaken by the Board of Works with 
that object had resulted in damage to 
the riparian proprietors; and, after full 
inquiry, it had been decided that the 
sum of £100,000 should be given by the 
Treasury by way of contribution to the 
cost of the new works which would be 
required. After a 10 years’ delay, a 
Committee recommended the lending of 
£100,000; and now the hon. Member 
for Finsbury opposed the Bill, of which, 
by his own admission, he knew nothing. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had sat on a 
Committee on the Shannon navigation, 
and also on a Committee that inquired 
into the navigation of the Thames, and 
he must say that there was this differ- 
ence between the two cases, that it never 
occurred to the people on the banks of 
the Thames to ask the House of Com- 
mons for a grant of £100,000 for the 
improvement of the river. 

Rr. M‘LAREN said, there was ano- 
ther river which he could mention, which 
had been improved without any grant of 
public money—he meant the Clyde. At 
the beginning of the present century a 
lad might wade across where now ships 
of the largest burden in the mercantile 
marine of this country could sail up. 
But the people of Glasgow never came to 
Parliament for a grant, and now the - 
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Customs’ revenue levied in that magni- 
ficent river alone was far more than 
= collected from the whole of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
hoped the Government would take the 
advice given by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Alderman Lusk), and 
withdraw the Bill. The object of the 
Bill was simply to bestow £100,000 on 
the proprietors on the banks of the 
Shannon; and they had heard no ade- 
quate reason why it should be proceeded 
with at this period of the Session. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the ex- 
planation of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was satisfactory, and showed that 
there had been a previous Order for the 
appointment of the Committee of which 
he was not aware. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorize an Advance 
of any sum or sums of money, not exceeding 
£200,000, in part as a free Grant and in part asa 
Loan, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, to enable the Commissioners of Publio 
Works in Ireland to carry out the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for amending and 
enlarging the powers of the Acts relating to the 
Navigation of the River Shannon, and for other 
purposes relating thereto.” 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would divide the Committee against 
the Resolution, of which he hoped some 
explanation would be given by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Atprrman LUSK said, he must 
insist on some further explanation of the 
circumstances under which the proposi- 
tion was brought forward, and trusted 
the Government would consent, at all 
events, to report Progress. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that an ex- 
planation had already been given, al- 
though, perhaps, many hon. Members 
now present had not heard it. The pro- 
posal of the Government was based on 
the Report of the Committee which sat 
two years ago, and which had gone fully 
and at great length into the question, 
and had taken much evidence with re- 
spect to it. The Government had not 
adopted that Report altogether; but in 
the opinion of the Treasury a sufficient 
case had been made out for some con- 
tribution towards meeting the loss of 
which the riparian proprietors com- 
_ plained. It appeared that several years 
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ago works had been undertaken for the 
improvement of the navigation of the 
Shannon, the cost of which was to be 
defrayed partly out of the Consolidated 
Fund and partly by the counties through 
which the river flowed. Those wa 
were executed in such a way as at par- 
ticular seasons to cause considerable 
damage by flooding the adjacent lands, 
and that had been a cause of repeated 
complaints. ‘The matter was referred 
to a Committee, which reported that 
£200,000 should be advanced by the 
Treasury to improve the works and pre. 
vent injury to the adjacent lands in 
future. Mr. Bateman, the engineer, had 
given his opinion in favour of the pro- 

osed works upon the Upper and Lower 

hannon. The matter had been atten- 
tively considered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who adopted a more mo- 
derate scheme, and who had come to the 
conclusion that it was just that £100,000 
should be given out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and the remainder of the money 
advanced by way of loan, upon full 
security, thus meeting the riparian pro- 
prietors half-way. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
did not look with favour upon grants of 
public money for objects which were 
partly local in their character, but the 
circumstances ef this case were excep- 
tional. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, ho had 
not intended to reflect in any degree 
upon the action of the Committee of 
Selection. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury seemed to quote the Report of the 
Committee of 1868 in support of this 
grant; but he had evidently forgotten 
that the Committee distinctly stated that 
the navigation of the Shannon was al- 
most useless. In reference to the present 
proposal, he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had to 
state that Mr. Bateman had testified 
over and over again that the navigation 
works already effected were for their 
purpose excellent. The riparian pro- 
prietors, however, said that their lands 
would be improved by lowering the level 
of the river; but there was ample room 
for disputing that point. If a Division 
was taken he would certainly vote 
against the grant. It would be a great 
advantage, both to the public and the 
riparian proprietors, if the proposed 
Bill were given up for the present, and 
brought in early next Session, when it 
could receive due attention. 
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Tar O’CONOR DON said, he thought 
Scotch Members were not entitled to 
taunt Irishmen with coming to that 
House with applications for public 
money, especially remembering that the 
(aledonian Canal was executed at the 
cost of the Imperial Exchequer. He 
also maintained that in this matter of 
the Shannon navigation the proprietors 
of the land bordering on that river, who 
had sustained great injury from the 
manner in which the works there had 
been carried out for the purposes of 
the navigation, had now a fair claim to 
have that injury remedied in the way 
now proposed. That was no grant to 
the Shannon proprietors. The grant 
now proposed was for a purely public 
purpose, and as a compensation in fa- 
your of which a Select Committee had, 
after full inquiry, reported. 

Mr. AC D said, he was under the 
impression that the navigation of the 
Shannon had been made the stalking- 
horse to carry the outlay upon the drain- 
age works behind it. The question re- 
quired a great deal of looking into by 
competent and responsible persons,’ be- 
fore the House was committed to a large 
expenditure, and the Government ought 
to take full time to satisfy itself that the 
project would be useful to the whole 
nation, as well as to particular localities, 
before embarking in it. Remembering 
who sat opposite to them, and recol- 
lecting also the questions of local taxa- 
tion that were “looming in the dis- 
tance,” the Government should be very 
careful how they set a precedent by 
sanctioning this expenditure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he held that the 
ease of the Caledonian Canal, instead 
of being an example to follow, was a 
beacon to warn them against incurring 
this expenditure upon the Shannon. The 
Caledonian Canal was a mistake and a 
failure from beginning to end; and it 
having been executed more than 60 
years ago, they ought to have grown 
Wiser now. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had never 
denied that this was a subject requiring 
considerable examination and discus- 
sion, and it would be extremely unwise, 
in the interests of those who were con- 
cerned in the River Shannon, now to 
press a measure that would be unaccept- 
able to the House, or even to any con- 
siderable section of it. There was, he 
admitted, nothing vital in forcing the 
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measure through at the fag-end of the 
Session; but he hoped it would be al- 
lowed to pass the present stage, and 
then the policy of the proposal might be 
discussed on going into Committee on 
the Bill. If his hon. Friend (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) persevered with his Mo- 
tion, he should be driven to the alterna- 
tive of moving that the Chairman do 
report Progress, in order that they might 
have a further opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was rather 
amused at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, but he was too old 
a bird to be caught with chaff. If they 
allowed the proposal to pass its present 
stage they would virtually vote away in 
a hurried manner £200,000 of the public 
money, without any investigation, with- 
out plans, and without knowing what 
they were doing. Large sums had been 
spent on the River Shannon, and they 
might spend millions without ever 
making anything of it, for it was a 
mass of sandbanks and swamps. They 
had better wait till next Session, when 
the matter could be fairly and properly 
considered. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, from 
personal knowledge, as well as upon 
eminent engineering authority, he must 
deny that the River Shannon had been 
correctly described by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken. All the evi- 
dence taken upon the subject proved 
that great good could be effected by an 
expenditure of £200,000 upon it. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the total expenditure already incurred 
was some £600,000. True about one- 
half of that sum was paid by the coun- 
ties affected; but the remainder came 
out of the Imperial Treasury, and it was 
high time to put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would remind the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who now so strongly objected to 
that proposal, that the late Conservative 
Government of Ireland had favoured 
measures like the present, and advocated 
a policy of promoting the material im- 
provement of that “oT 

Mrz. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought it would be more convenient to 
take a Division on the question now than 
to report Progress. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT (1868) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Buz 200.] 

(Mr. Secretary Bruee, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he had 
given Notice to move that this House 
will, upon that day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee. The 
object of the Bill was to continue the 
Public Schools Commission, which, 
under the former Act, would expire on 
the 1st of January next. He thought it 
would be much batter to allow the Com- 
mission to expire, and that the further 
proceedings in respect to the seven public 
schools should be entrusted to the En- 
dowed Schools Commission. He would 
not, however, press his Motion if the 
Government would accede to an Amend- 
ment which stood on the Paper in his 
name—namely, in Clause 3, at the end, 
to add— 

“ Provided, That the approval or disapproval of 
Her Majesty to any statute made by any such 
Governing Body, in pursuance of the powers so 
vested in it, shall not be signified until such 
statute has been laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, for a period of not less than forty days.” 


Mr. PARKER said, the additional 
time was asked for not in the interest of 
the Commissioners, but in that of the 
schools. The object of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Winterbotham) 
was to get rid of the Commission alto- 
gether. He thought at that stage of 
the Session the proposal was a most un- 
reasonable one. There was an impor- 
tant distinction between the powers of 
the Public Schools Commissioners, who 
were an unpaid body, and the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners, who re- 
ceived Fy ems for their services. He 
believed the former were by no means 
anxious to continue their labours if they 
did not continue to enjoy the confidence 
which had hitherto been placed in them. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had Amend- 
ments to propose in Committee pro- 
viding that the bodies to be dealt with 
should be the new Governing Bodies. 
The question, therefore, would not be 
the constitution of those bodies, but 
the schemes they prepared. The Public 
Schools.Act of 1868 enacted that if the 
Commissioners and the Governing Body 
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agreed as to the scheme it would not be 
necessary to lay it on the Table; but if 
the Commissioners and the Governi 
Body did not agree, then it would be 
necessary to lay the scheme on the Table, 
in order that Parliament might decidg 
between the Commissioners and the 
Governing Body. That being so, his hon, 
and learned Friend (Mr. Winterbotham) 
now came forward with a proposition 
which would alter the whole plan upon 
which the proceedings in reference to the 
public schools had been hitherto con- 
ducted. Having regard to the period of 
the Session, the proposition was one 
which his hon. and learned Friend 
could hardly expect the Government to 
accede to. . 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
feared he had no alternative. He must 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr, 
Winterbotham,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques 
tion,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in moving 
after Clause 3, to insert— 

“Provided, That the approval or disapproval of 
Her Majesty to any statute made by any such Go- 
verning Body, in pursuance of the powers so vested 
in it, shall not be signified until such statute has 
been laid before both Houses of Parliament, fora 
period of not less than forty days.” 


—said he would merely observe that if 
the Government refused to accept the 
clause their refusal would give rise to 
suspicions of a sinister motive. 


Clause (Statutes by new Governing 
Body to be laid before Parliament,)— 
brought wp, and read the first time. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought that in his calmer moments 
his hon. and learned Friend would re- 
gret having said that @ clause in the Act 
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of 1868, which Act had been o 
gnsidered, and was the result of a com- 

mise, would give rise to suspicions of 
4 sinister motive. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM begged his 
hon. and learned Friend’s pardon. What 
he had said was that the refusal of the 
Government to accept this clause would 
give rise to suspicions of a sinister mo- 


tive. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the distinction drawn by his hon. and 
learned Friend was a distinction without 
a difference. As a Commissioner and as 
a Member of the Government, he repu- 
diated in the strongest manner consistent 
with personal courtesy the statement 
of his hon. and learned Friend. His 
hon. and learned Friend had no business 
to make it. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he had 
not imputed a sinister motive to the 
Commissioners. What he had said was 
that if the Government refused to ac- 
cept a clause which provided that the 
statutes of the Governing Bodies should 
be submitted to Parliament there would 
be suspicions of a sinister motive. It 
would ‘be thought that the Govern- 
ment refused to accept the clause from 
an apprehension that the opinion of Par- 
liament might be adverse to that of the 
Governing Bodies. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he was glad he had given his hon. and 
learned Friend an opportunity of with- 
drawing his remark under pressure. 

Mr WINTERBOTHAM. said, he had 
not withdrawn anything. 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he was glad then to have given his hon. 
and and learned Friend an opportunity 
of explaining. The Government could 
not consent to to the clause. It would 
give rise to debates. No good would re- 
sult from it, while it would cause a de- 
lay in getting the schools into working 
order under new statutes. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the clause. 
He did not think there could be any ob- 
jection to it now that the Commissioners 
and the Governing Bodies were getting 
more time. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 36; 
Noes 70: Majority 34. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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DIVINE WORSHIP IN LICENSED BUILDINGS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Percy Burnett, Bill to give 
greater facilities for the performance of Divine 
Worship in parishes in buildings licensed by the 
Bishop of the diocese in which they are situated, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Percy Burreuu 
and Mr. Goupyey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 245.] 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill for amend- 
ing the sixth section of Pensions Commutation 
Act, 1869, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stansretp and Mr. Cuancettor of the Excur- 
QUER, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bil] 244.] 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sontcrrok Geverat for 
Trexand, Bill to abolish certain real actions in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland, 
and further to amend the procedure in the said 
Courts ; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Soticitor Gzve- 
RAL for IRELAND and Mr. Cutcuuster Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 242.] 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soucrrorn Generat for 
IrELanpD, Bill to make better provision for the 
Police Force in the city of Londonderry, and to 
amend in certain respects the Acts relating to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Force, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Soxicrror Generau for Inz- 
Land and Mr. Curcnrster Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 241.] 


BEERHOUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Brvog, Bill to 
make provision in relation to certain Beerhouses 
not duly qualified according to Law, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. 
KnaTcHBULL- HuGEssEn, 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o’clock, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 28th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Postic Brus—First Reading— 
Factories and Workshops * (247); Forgery * 
(248); National Debt* (249); Statute Law 
Revision * (250) ; Pedlars’ Certificates * (251) ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance * (252); Sanitary 
Act (1866) Amendment * (253). 

Select Committee—Report—Telegraph Acts Ex- 
tension * (206). 
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Committee — Clerical Disabilities (210-254) ; 
Absconding Debtors * (214-256) ; Sheriffs (Scot- 
land) Act (1853) Amendment, &e, (243-257). 

Report—Settled Estates * (245-255); Wages Ar- 
restment Limitation (Scotland) * (192). 

Third Reading—Life Assurance Companies * 
(239), and passed, 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of fulfilling the pro- 
mise which I made to your Lordships at 
the suggestion of my noble Friend Lord 
Russell. I have been so accustomed for 
so many years to yield a willing obedi- 
ence to my noble Friend’s wishes that 
his request simply would have been 
sufficient for me, even if I had not 
thought that he had a perfect right to 
make it. I shall not in the statement I 

ropose to make detain your Lordships 
ong: I shall tell your Lordships nothing 
new; and although at other times I 
may have regretted, I am rather glad 
than otherwise, on this occasion, that I 
am incapable of any oratorical display. 
My noble Friend (Earl Russell) referred 
the other day to two precedents of state- 
ments having been made with regard to 
negotiations in reference to pending war. 
The first, I think, was in 1828, when 
Mr. Canning, in a magnificent speech, 
explained and vindicated the course 
taken by the Government, after the ne- 

otiations for preventing an invasion of 
uae by France had come to an un- 
timely end. The other statement to 
which my hon. Friend alluded was, I 
believe, in 1854. 

Eart RUSSELL, interposing, ex- 
plained that he had referred to the state- 
ment made in 1864 with reference to the 
war between Germany and Denmark. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I was under the 
impression that my noble Friend referred 
to the failure of the negotiations with 
Russia in 1854; I was about, therefore, to 
point out that on that occasion my noble 
Friend took the course of putting aside, 
as of less importance, the conduct of the 
Government, and his speech turned 
chiefly on the conduct of the enemy 
which had obliged England to take a 
particular course. Any statement made 
by me to-night will be made under very 
different circumstances. It is not for 
me to trace before your Lordships the 
direct or the indirect causes of the war 
which has now unfortunately broken out, 
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nor is it for me to attempt to apportion 
— or blame to either belligerent, 

ut simply to comply with the request 
which my noble Friend had a right to 
make—namely, that the country should 
know what course Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment have taken during the few 
days which preceded the commencement 
of that war. In doing this I shall ag. 
sume, in order to avoid being tedious, 
that your Lordships have read the Papers 
which were presented the day before 
yesterday, and I shall, therefore, merely 
refer to some of the principal points in the 
course of the negotiations. I havealready 
stated to your Lordships the substance 
of a conversation which I had with 
the French Ambassador on the day I had 
the honour of receiving the Seals of the 
Office I now hold—the regret I ex- 
pressed, the reservations which I made, 
and also the promise that I should en. 
deavour, without any dictation, to induce 
Prussia and Spain to consider the ques- 
tion in all its most serious lights. From 
that moment dates the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government—which I believe 
was summed up very shortly by myself 
to the Ambassador of a neutral Power, 
when I said that our course was to urge 
the French Government to avoid preci- 
pitation, and, without dictation, to im- 
press on Prussia and Spain the gravity 
of the situation. I felt that our position 
was very much that of trying to prevent 
a fire with inflammable materials all 
around, and with matches all ready to 
ignite—that it was not the moment to go 
into any elaborate inquiries as to who 
had brought the materials, or the rights 
and wrongs of the case, but that we 
should endeavour as soon as possible to 
remove those materials, and to prevent 
one of the greatest calamities which 
could happen to the world. With re- 
gard to the promise which I made as to 
Spain and Prussia, your Lordships must 
perceive that the task was not a very 
easy one. Strong words had been used; 
both those countries are proud military 
nations, and it required some care and 
caution lest in any interference on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government harm 
instead of- good should not be done. 
Your Lordships must judge, after read- 
ing the Papers which have been placed 
in your hands, whether we were right 
in the course which we took in omitting 
altogether any reference to some of the 
most obvious reasons for peace, and in 
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very lightly touching upon some other 

ents, basing our representations 
on motives honourable to both countries, 
and of a patriotic character which might 
pe adduced without in any degree hurt- 
ing the pride or the national self-love 
of either of them. We had success, at 
all events, up to a certain point—though 
it is really sad to have- to speak of any- 
thing like success when the failure has 
been so complete as it has eventually 
turned out to be. With respect to Spain, 
those of your Lordships who have read 
the correspondence will see that Mr. 
Layard, with great energy and great 
judgment has faithfully executed the 
instructions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He found considerable irritation 
existing at the time ; but he put himself 
on the most friendly footing with the 
Spanish Government, and it is impos- 
sible not to believe that his exertions 
had considerable effect in inducing it to 
acquiesce in an arrangement which, at 
least, preserved that country from being 
involved in the present war. Asregards 
Prussia, there are accidental circum- 
stances which increased the difficulty. 
While our Ambassador was at Berlin, 
the King of Prussia was at Ems, and the 
Foreign Minister at his own country 
house ; but the result of the negotiations 
—of course I cannot say how far we 
contributed to their success or not—was 
that which we thought the principal 
object—namely, the withdrawal of the 
candidature of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern-—was attained. As to our endea- 
yours to represent to France that she 
should not act with precipitation, I think 
your Lordships will see from the de- 
spatches of Lord Lyons that, bit by bit 
and day by day, he, by his representa- 
tions, obtained on the whole something 
like a delay of five days before the de- 
claration was made in the Chambers of 
immediate preparations for hostilities— 
a declaration which took away all hope 
of peace. I do not know whether your 
Lordships were struck as I have been 
with his despatches, so full of matter, 
and where so very much hangs upon a 
word; but I cannot my t thinking that 
there is one passage in them which has 
almost the interest of a work of fiction, 
were it not connected with too serious a 
subject. I refer to his despatch of 
July 14, where he says— 


‘* My despatch (of the previous day) was sent 
off at the usual hour, 7 o’clock in the evening. 
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During the early part of the night which followed, 
the hope that it might yet be possible to preserve 
peace gained some strength. It was understood 
that the renunciation of his pretensions by Prince 
Leopold himself had come to confirm that made 
on his behalf by his father, and that the Spanish 
Government had formerly declared to the Govern- 
ment of France that the candidature of the Prince 
was atanend. The language of influential mem- 
bers of the Cabinet was more pacific, and it was 
thought possible that some conciliatory intelli- 
gence might arrive from Prussia and enable the 
Government to pronounce the whole question to 
be at an end. But in the morning all was 
changed. A telegram was received from the 
French Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin, stating that 
an article had appeared in the Prussian Minis- 
terial organ, The North German Gazette, to the 
effect that the French Ambassador had requested 
the King to promise never to allow a Hohenzollern 
to be a candidate for the throne of Spain, and that 
His Majesty had thereupon refused to receive the 
Ambassador, and sent him word by an aide-de- 
camp that he had nothing more to say to him.” 

Now, it is quite impossible to say.whe- 
ther, but for this incident, war might 
have been prevented or not; but it is 
really sad to think that possibly much 
turned on an incident in this watering- 
place which, I believe, was misunder- 
stood by both parties, and was by neither 
intended to be an insult, and that the 
news arriving simultaneously in Ger- 
many and in France should have acted 
on the strong national feelings of each ; 
the one imagining that it was a delibe- 
rate insult to their Sovereign, and the 
other that it was an affront put on the 
personal representative of the Emperor. 
It is on these small causes that great 
events very often to a certain degree 
turn—although, as I said before, it is 
not clear whether without this incident 
the war could have been permanently 
averted. As soon as we found—to go 
back a little—on the candidature of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern being with- 
drawn, that it was not withdrawn in a 
mode which appeared to the French Go- 
vernment consistent with their interests 
and their honour, we immediately, and 
I believe without the loss of any time 
whatever, began to try what other modes 
we could adopt to preserve peace. We 
first of all considered whether we should 
merely make an application for delay to 
both parties; but it appeared to us that, 
with the strong and increasing feeling 
of both nations, any vague proposition 
of that sort would have very little chance 
of success. Wo then—though I cannot 
say we were very sanguine—determined 
to make this proposition to both parties 
—that while we did not think France 
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was justified in insisting on a guarantee 
for the future from the King of Prussia, 
yet if France would withdraw that de- 
mand the King might, very consistently 
with his own co in the same sense 
as he had given his consent to the Prince’s 
candidature, communicate to the French 
Government his consent to its with- 
drawal. That attempt was unavailing. 
It was refused by M. Bismarck, though 
afterwards I was informed that the King 
himself had consented to take such a 
step as we proposed; and the French 
Government absolutely refused it. As 
soon as we were aware that there was 
no chance of both parties accepting it, 
we sent within an hour another proposal 
to both countries, making an appeal to 
them, under the Protocol of Paris, that 
they should have recourse to the good 
offices of some friendly Power or Powers 
—not offering ourselves as mediators 
above other Powers, but simply stating 
that we were ready to take any media- 
tory part which might be requested of 
us. This proposal was also unsuccessful. 
It was rejected by France; and it was 
not accepted by Prussia. Events rapidly 
succeeded—and, indeed, I believe the 
declaration had actually been made be- 
fore our proposal arrived—which took 
away almost all hope of peace being 
preserved. As soon as war was declared 
we thought we had but one course. As 
soon as we possibly could we fulfilled all 
the formalities necessary to proclaim our 
complete neutrality. I stated the other 
day what I thought that neutrality im- 
posed on us. I stated that friendly re- 
lations had existed up to that moment 
between ourselves and the two bellige- 
rents. Since that time those friendly 
relations have continued. It is quite 
true that I have not been entirely exempt 
from complaints by both parties. M. de 
Lavalette—and here I wish to say that 
I never knew a person more straight- 
forward or agreeable in his business re- 
lations than he—has complained to the 
Prime Minister that I was cold, very 
cold. M. de Gramont told Lord Lyons 
that he regretted the want of more good- 
will on the part of the English Govern- 
ment. M. Bismarck, on the other hand, 
has expressed regret that I should have 
undertaken to make to the King of 
Prussia a proposal which it was impos- 
sible for him to accept—although, as I 
mentioned just now, it subsequently 
turned out that the King had thought 


Earl Granville 
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your Lordships have known for so many 
years in this country, has found many 
faults both of omission and commission 
on my part in proceedings which, I am 
assured by the highest legal authorities, 
are the mere routine practice of this 
country when acting as a neutral. J 
hardly like to mention these things with- 
out making acknowledgment of the sin. 
gular friendly courtesy which I haye 

ersonally met with from all the mem. 
i of the Corps Diplomatique, who 
seem in this instance to appreciate some 
of the difficulties with which F have been 
surrounded, so lately appointed to the 
Foreign Office, and having to communi- 
cate with all of them on matters of such 
vital importance. I do not in the least 
complain of the representations I have 
mentioned. I think it is quite natural 
that two great nations involved in adeath- 
struggle, such as this appears to be, 
should look with suspicion on every act 
of neutral Powers, and that they should 
have a tendency to feel that those who 
are not completely with them must be 
against them, however unfounded the 
suspicion may be. It is satisfactory, 
moreover, to me, because I think it 
shows that, complaints coming from both 
sides, we have been able up to this time 
to follow satisfactorily a course that is 
beset with much difficulty, while it cer- 
tainly reminds me of the duties which I 
owe to my own country and to foreign 
countries in this particular dilemma. 
As for our position of neutrality, I be- 
lieve it is a policy approved by your 
Lordships, by the other House of Par- 
liament, and by the country at large. I 
believe we are bound with absolute firm- 
ness to maintain all the rights which 
neutrality gives to us. I believe we are 
perfectly justified in tendering good 
offices to either country which do not 
interfere with the demands of justice 
and impartiality. I am aware of the 
great responsibility which weighs upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. I know 
how bound we are to observe every 
event as it goes on; and I believe your 
Lordships will agree with me that it is 
right that we should abstain from all 
superfluous declarations of what we 
should or should not do in any possible 
contingency. I am quite convinced that 
in order to maintain. the honour of this 
country, and in order to be of the 
greatest use in restoring peace—if such 
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restoration is possible—the best course 
we can pursue is in words and in aitti- 
tude to maintain a dignified and a calm 
reserve. 

Tue Hart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, after the very temperate and 
sensible speech we have heard from my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville), I am sure 

our Lordships will not be inclined to 
find fault with the course which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have thought it to 
be their duty to pursue under very trying 
and difficult circumstances, or with the 
spirit in which they have acted. I feel 
this personally, because I was once placed 
almost in the same situation as my noble 
Friend, and, therefore, I can entirely ap- 

reciate the great difficulties in which 
he found himself placed on his accession 
to Office. My noble Friend, almost the 
next day after he received the seals of 
the Foreign Office, found himself in a 
position so difficult that it would have 
caused the deepest anxiety to any man 
who had been much longer accustomed 
to that particular Department than the 
noble Earl, and I cannot fail to say that 
I think he has met the circumstances in 
amanner that does him infinite credit; 
and I really do not see how my noble 
Friend could have acted in any other 
way in the difficult position in which he 
was placed. I may, however, go rather 
further than he has, because he thinks 
that under certain circumstances war 
might possibly, though perhaps not pro- 
bably, have been avoided. He alluded 
to the incident, as he calls it, that took 
place between the King of Prussia and 
the French Ambassador. Now I really 
think that had very little to do with the 
subsequent results. I cannot but think 
that it was very nearly a foregone con- 
clusion between both parties that this 
war was, some day or other, to take 
place. I think all the circumstances 
which have occurred, and which your 
Lordships have anxiously watched, prove 
that my conviction is correct. My Lords, 
it is a circumstance very worthy of re- 
mark that when the King of Prussia 
was staying at Ems absent from his 
Cabinet, when these difficult circum- 
stances had actually shown themselves 
to the public eye, that his Minister, 
Count Bismarck, should have kept away. 
It seems to me very extraordinary that 
he should not have hastened to his So- 
vereign and have given him that assist- 
ance and advice which it surely was his 
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duty to have given him. I believe it 
was through his absence, and on account 
of his absence, that the unfortunate inci- 
dent took place of the French Ambassador 
pressing the King for another audience. 
If, therefore, as my noble Friend sin- 
cerely believes, there were circumstances 
which if they had not been neglected 
might have prevented war, he may con- 
sole himself by reflecting—for that is 
the best test of the matter—how difficult 
it is now found to make peace. Sup- 
posing even that a Congress assembled 
and a mediation such as the Protocol of 
Paris in 1856 recommended was in full 
force, where was the specific cause of 
war to be found? What could be said 
at that Conference? Could they give to 
either side the concession demanded— 
any disputed territory—that could call 
for such a war as that now taking place 
between these two countries, a war with- 
out any just cause or any real reason? 
It would be deceiving ourselves to look 
here or there for any specific cause or any 
specific insult on either side. My Lords, 
the first excuses for anger and war have 
been entirely given up. We hear nothing 
about them. The combatants stand face 
to face, and any moment we may hear of 
a battle taking place; but what they are 
fighting for it is difficult for either of 
them to say, except that the two nations 
were determined to make war upon each 
other. Both the Emperor and the King 
have said that this is a national war. 
It is a trial of strength between the 
two nations. Europe, in fact, was too 
small for these great potentates to live 
quietly side by side. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or any other Government, 
wishing to make peace now would find it 
impossible to do so. There is nothing 
tangible upon which mediators could put 
their hand—any proposition by which 
they could separate these inveterate 
combatants. Our course is that which 
Her Majesty’s Government has taken, 
and in that course they will be supported 
by the Opposition—namely, a course of 
perfect neutrality. But besides an abso- 
lute neutrality on our part we must insist 
as much as possible upon an honest neu- 
trality on the part of other nations now 
at peace. It is of the utmost importance 
that we should speak plainly on this 
subject, and tell Denmark that she must 
remain neutral. I assume this country 
is ready to maintain its treaties and gua- 
rantees, and therefore it is most essential 
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that Belgium and Holland should be told 
that they must remain perfectly and ho- 
nestly neutral; and I trust Her Majesty’s 
Government will use every effort the 
moment they see danger in the direction 
I have pointed out. I hope that by their 
advice, and by such pressure as is fair 
and honourable to all parties, to insist on 
that neutrality being kept. My Lords, 
if that is done, I trust we shall pass 
through this great crisis in Europe with- 
out injury to ourselves or those nations 
which are, fortunately, out of the arena 
of conflict. We are happily without 
that arena, and up to this moment I 
repeat Her Majesty’s Government have, 
I think, done their duty, and I trust 
they will carefully watch that other 
countries do the same. But there is one 
thing of the highest consideration to 
which I must allude, because it causes 
great anxiety in men’s minds—and that 
is that although we are without the 
arena of the conflict, and stand in a 
neutral position, our national resources 
must be maintained in such a state as to 
meet any contingency that may unfor- 
tunately arise, and oblige us to mingle 
in that war which is now confined to the 
two belligerents. I can quite understand 
the great anxiety that prevails through- 
out the country that at this moment our 
Army is not in the position it ought to 
be. The noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary for War (Lord Northbrook) said a 
few evenings ago that our Army was 
never in a more sound and satisfactory 
condition than it is at this moment. So 
far as the common-sense meaning of 
these words is concerned I have no doubt 
of it—for so far as soundness goes the 
Army may be in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. But Iam not speaking of the 
quality, but of the quantity; and I fear 
that our Army, good as it is, is not so 
large or so numerous as it ought to be 
under present circumstances. I am not 
now going into statistics or to repeat 
facts for which I have the best authority 
with respect to the numerical force of 
the Army, but only to express an anxious 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government, 
under the circumstances, will do their 
duty, and take care that we have a suffi- 
cient numerical force in the country with 
which to meet any contingency. At the 
beginning of the Session, when nobody 
could foresee these storms, it was a 
matter of frequent congratulation among 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and their 
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Friends that they had reduced the mili. 
tary force of the country—and there cay 
be no doubt as to the fact. Now, with 
the possibility of our being drawn into 
the complications that are likely to arise 
on the Continent of Europe, I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will retrace their 
steps with regard to the Army. It can 
be no disgrace or dishonour to them 
under the present aspect of affairs to 
change the line of policy they adopted 
in a moment of profound peace. I will 
say nothing more to-day on the subject, 
I think my noble Friend opposite will, 
however, have before long to give your 
Lordships some information with respect 
to that Draft Treaty which has first been 
published in The Times, and which though 
at first not known to be authentic seems 
by Prussia, at all events, to be declared 
to be so. As far as I know there is no 
information beyond the few words ad- 
dressed to my noble Friend by the 
French Ambassador. There is at pre- 
sent no official explanation from the 
French Government; but I think your 
Lordships will wish my noble Friend to 
give, if consistent with his duty, any 
further information he may receive. 
Kart RUSSELL: My edie I wish 
to explain in the first place that the 
precedents to which I referred on a 
former occasion were those of 1823 and 
1864. In both those cases England took 
no part in the war, but on the breaking 
off of the negotiations determined to re- 
main neutral. The first related to France 
and Spain, and the second to the Con- 
ference of London which was convened 
in order to preserve peace between Den- 
mark and the two German Powers, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. In both instances a 
statement was made by the Government 
as to the unfortunate issue of the nego- 
tiations, and their determination to re- 
main neutral. With regard to the diffi- 
culty which has now arisen, there has 
no doubt arisen such a state of national 
temper between France and Prussia as 
to render it probable that war would 
before very long ensue; but it is, never- 
theless, of the utmost importance to as- 
certain how this war has commenced, 
and what have been the immediate 
causes that have produced it. If I al- 
lude to these points it is chiefly because 
I wish that the personal conduct of the 
King of Prussia which has been made 
the turning point in these negotiations 
should be clearly elucidated and under- 
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stood. My noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) quoted a despatch, which states 
that the personal behaviour of the King 
to M. Benedetti infuriated the French 
Government and Chambers, and thus 
became the immediate cause of the de- 
daration of war. Now, since 1840 I 
have had the honour of some personal 

uaintance with the King of Prussia, 
va I feel sure that his kind temper, 
his love of peace, and his gallant beha- 
yiour on alloceasions, wouldalwaysinduce 
him to act as became a Prince, a soldier, 
anda gentleman. The account given in 
the Prussian papers of His Majesty’s in- 
terview with M. Benedetti is a very simple 
one, and had it been placed before the 
French people must, I think, have made 
them acquit the King of any conduct 
tending to his discredit. It appears from 
the Prussian papers that the King, being 
at the watering-place of Ems, was ac- 
costed by the French Ambassador, who 
asked him to disavow or recall the con- 
sent acknowledged to have been given 
by him to the candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern. The King said he 
could not do that; but that he would 
communicate with the Prince as to the 
withdrawal of his candidature. A few 
days afterwards the King met the French 
Ambassador on the public walk, and told 
him he had a newspaper in his hand 
which showed that the Prince had with- 
drawn his candidature. That seemed to 
pans an end of the difficulty which 
ad arisen on account of that candida- 
ture; but, to the King’s surprise, the 
Ambassador went on to demand that 
His Majesty must promise that he would 
at no time, or under any circumstances, 
approve or give his consent to the can- 
didature of the Prince of Hohenzollern 
for the Throne of Spain. The King re- 
plied that that was a step he could not 
take. Soon afterwards he found that 
the Ambassador had asked for a fresh 
audience; and he sent an aide-de-camp 
to tell the Ambassador that the Prince’s 
candidature had been withdrawn, and 
that in the same way and to the same 
extent that he had approved the candi- 
dature he approved its withdrawal, and 
hoped, therefore, that all difficulty on 
that point was at an end. Now, nothing, 
in my opinion, could be more fair and 
frank than that conduct. The King, on 
subsequently meeting the Ambassador, 
wished to know whether he had any- 
thing to say to him other than the pro- 
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Lage which he had already made to 
i The Ambassador replied that he 
had no fresh proposition; but that he 
had certain arguments to adduce in sup- 
port of the proposition which he had 
already made, and which the King had 
already declined. The King, I think, 
very naturally and properly, said that, 
as far as he was himself concerned, he 
had already given his decision, but that 
if there was a political question to be 
discussed, he had better go to Count 
Bismarck, and discuss with him the ar- 
guments which were to be adduced. If 
it was a question of argument and of 
political discussion, the King was surely 
quite right thus to refer the French Am- 
bassador to his Minister. The Ambas- 
sador asked whether Count Bismarck was 
expected the next day, and when told 
he was not said he would be contented 
with the King’s answer. Now, I see 
nothing rash or intemperate in that con- 
duct of the King; though the French 
Ambassador seems to have exhibited 
some want of good temper, caution, and 
prudence, throughout the transaction, 
especially in declining to discuss with 
Count Bismarck, and insisting on discuss- 
ing with the King. The King has, like 
my noble Friend a Granville), been 
exposed to the blame of both parties. 


Prussia. 


While his good temper and anxiety for 
peace produced a volume of indignation 
in Germany, his refusal to discuss the 
matter any more with the Ambassador 
produced great excitement and fury in 


Paris. I do not wish to go much fur- 
ther into the matter; but I must refer 
to the statement of the French Foreign 
Minister with respect to this conduct of 
the King—and 1 am surprised, by the 
way, that neither his circular to the 
French diplomatic servants abroad nor 
the Proclamation of the Emperor, which 
appears to me of the highest importance, 
is included in the Papers which have 
been placed before us. The French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs says— 
“The language, at first hesitating, and then 
decided and haughty, held by the head of the 
House of Hohenzollern, his refusal to pledge him- 
self to maintain in the future the renunciation he 
had sanctioned in the past, the treatment of our 
Ambassador, who was by a verbal message denied 
all further communication for the furtherance of 
his mission of conciliation, and, finally, the pub- 
licity given to this most unusual proceeding by 
the Prussian journals and by the notification of 
it that was sent to all the other Cabinets—all 
these successive evidences of aggressive intentions 
have removed all doubts even from the most pre- 
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judiced minds. Can there be any illusion when a 
Sovereign who commands 1,000,000 of men de- 
clares, with his hand upon his sword-hilt, that he 
chooses to be guided by his own judgment and 
circumstances ?” 
Now, I must say it is not necessary or 
proper that in such a document the 
King’s conduct should have been spoken 
of in such a manner—it is not usual for 
the personal conduct and character of a 
Sovereign to be thus made a ground for 
war. I do not wish to enter into the 
main question, for Lord Lyons’ despatch 
of the 12th of July has expressed fully 
in his conversation with M. de Gramont 
all that can be said; but infinitely more 
grave questions may arise in respect to 
our conduct, and which must not be lost 
sight of. Everyone in this House must 
approve the steps the Government have 
taken, for neutrality is the only course 
that becomes this country in the present 
crisis; but it cannot be concealed that 
great difficulties may arise. The Em- 
peror of the French has declared by his 
Ambassador that he will respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, but that state- 
ment contained the qualification that he 
will do so as long as it is respected by 
Prussia. At any time, therefore, the 
neutrality of Belgium having been broken 
by one party may be violated by the 
other also, and it will have to be con- 
sidered whether it is our business to 
look on at that step, or whether we 
ought not to support Belgium according 
to our solemn Treaty engagements in 
her neutral position. Other questions 
may arise, and our mediation may be 
required. In such a state of things it 
seems to me, to be the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to see that this coun- 
is sufficiently armed. I am not one 
of those who found fault with them for 
reducing the Army at the beginning of 
the year. For a state of profound peace 
the military and naval force proposed 
by the Government was adequate and 
sufficient ; but I cannot think it suffi- 
cient and adequate for the circumstances 
in which we are now placed. Without 
making any boast or ostentation of in- 
creasing our Army and Navy, we ought 
quietly to increase them so as to be pre- 
pared for emergencies that are not very 
_ unlikely to arise. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that this is a great war 
—a war between two of the most power- 
ful nations of Europe. It is stated that 
250,000 men will appear in the field 
on-each side, while each Power has 
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1,000,000 in reserve ready to support 
them if they fail. This is likely to p, 
the most formidable war we have seen 
in our days — no one can say at what 
moment we may be called upon to fulfj 
our Treaty obligations — and in such g 
state of things it is not advisable that 
this country should be unarmed, or 
should have a force smaller in propor. 
tion to that of other Powers than has 
been deemed necessary in former times, 
We should also so act with Austria and 
Russia as to be able at any time to offer 
our mediation with a chance of its being 
accepted. It would be useless to make 
such an offer now; but in the course of 
the autumn or winter, when the feverish 
heat which now prevails has cooled down, 
there may be a disposition on both sides 
to accept the friendly and reasonable 
proposals of the neutral Powers. I hope, 
therefore, the Government will cultivate 
amicable relations with Russia and Aus- 
tria — Powers which I am sure are 
friendly to us — and that they will en- 
deavour by every means in their power 
to stop a war which, according to all 
appearances, will be unprecedented in 
the calamities which it may bring upon 
nations now pursuing a course of in- 
dustry in the centre of Europe. I should 
be sorry if any opportunity of arresting 
so great a calamity were neglected. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL—(No. 210.) 
(The Lord Houghton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Lord 
Houghton.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP moved that their 
Lordships go into Committee on that day 
three months. The Bill was of no slight 
importance, inasmuch as its effect would 
be to alter the status of every clergyman 
in the Church. Up to the present time, 
a gentleman taking Holy Orders knew 
he was incurring the most serious obli- 
gations, and pledged himself to devote 
his whole life to the ministrations of his 
sacred office. Although the Bill of 1862 
relaxed some of the restrictions attached 
to clergymen, it never proposed to go to 
this extent. Tho Inns of Court subse- 
quently allowed clergymen to be called 
to the bar provided they complied with 
the requirements they laid down. The 
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effect of this Bill would be to induce 
young men to enter the Church without 
that serious condition of mind or con- 
sideration which was so essential to the 
proper performance of their sacred func- 
tions. ‘The 7th and 8th clauses were 
especially objectionable, inasmuch as 
they would enable such gentlemen as 
had abandoned their profession as clergy- 
men to return to their sacred calling. In 
1860 a Petition was presented to the 
House of Commons signed by 15 clergy- 
men, praying the House to pass some 
such measure as the present ; but within 
a year or two subsequently one of those 
gentlemen had found out his error and 
became one of the most zealous of his 
Order in the discharge of his duties ; and 
another, who had gone over to the 
Church of Rome, returned to the Church 
of England, and had ever since adminis- 
tered his sacred functions in a most ad- 
mirable manner. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now’’) 
and insert (‘‘ this day three months.’’)— 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Tue Bisoor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said, it appeared to him that this 
Bill had not received the serious atten- 
tion in the other House that its im- 
portance demanded. The Preamble re- 
cited that ‘it was expedient that relief 
be given in respect of civil disabilities 
and in certain other respects” to persons 
in Holy Orders. Well, they knew 
that these disabilities were two—namely, 
that no clergyman of the Church of 
England could have the honour of sit- 
ting in the House of Commons; and se- 
condly, that no clergyman was eligible 
to municipal office. It seemed to him 
that these disabilities could be removed 
in a far easier way than by a measure of 
this kind which most seriously affected 
the whole status and character of the 
English clergy. Was it wise or proper 
to hold out to young men such a possi- 
bility as the Bill offered? If young men 
entered the Church with the knowledge 
that they could at any time divest them- 
selves of their sacred functions, and sub- 
sequently resume them, the hands of 
the Bishops would be weakened. If, on 
the other hand, after once renouncing 
the ministry, they were debarred from 
ever returning to it, the Bill would allow 
them, by a kind of ‘happy despatch,” 
to put an end to their ministerial life. 
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He characterized the Bill as one that 
was intended more or less to ease the 
consciences of two or three very eminent 
men who had taken Holy Orders. Ho 
should feel it his duty to give it every 
opposition. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, it was rather 
unusual on going into Committee to try 
to throw out a Bill which had passed the 
House almost sub silentio on the second 
reading. He remembered that the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Beauchamp) had once 
served him just the same trick in the 
House of Commons when they were both 
Members of that Assembly, and was suc- 
cessful there; but he trusted to the good 
sense and justice of their Lordships to 
defeat his intention with respect to the 
present measure. The Bill was one of 
great importance, both to many excellent 
and respectable persons and to the 
Church. It provided that no man should 
be compelled to perform the functions 
of the Church who did not think himself 
fit for that solemn office, and who was 
not ready to accept all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which devolved upon him. 
When men who entered the Ohurch 
found that these functions were not com- 
patible with their feelings, the Bill re- 
lieved them from that painful position 
by a solemn act of revocation. It was to 
the interest of the Church itself that no 
one should be compelled to perform the 
functions of a minister whose heart did 
not thoroughly correspond with his 
duties. It would be time enough to dis- 
cuss the 7th and 8th clauses when they 
were in Committee. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
the Bill was one which completely al- 
tered the status of the clergy, and the 
House ought to think twice before pro- 
ceeding with such a measure at this 
period of the Session, when it could not 
possibly receive the consideration it de- 
served. Consideration by a Select Com- 
mittee would be the best it could receive, 
and that was now out of the question. 
He should support the Amendment of 
his noble Friend unless some suggestions 
were made which would remove his ob- 
jections to the measure. 

Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF trusted 
that their Lordships would proceed with 
the Bill. When a young man entered 
the order of the diaconate he made a 
solemn profession, that he trusted he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take this 
office, declaring his belief in the Old 
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and New Testaments, and stating that 
he held no doctrine contrary to those of 
the Church. If, unfortunately, anyone 
after having been admitted on these 
most solemn conditions felt that he no 
longer held the same opinions, and 
could not honestly and sincerely renew 
these declarations, it was surely much 
better for the person himself and for the 
Church at large that he should not be 
compelled to remain in a false position, 
and should not be burdened with the 
avowal of doctrines in which he no longer 
believed. 

THe Bisnor or ELY thought their 
Lordships should pause before they 
— this Bill. It was desirable that 

efore young men took Orders they 
should thoroughly consider the conse- 
quences, and determine beforehand whe- 
ther they could give up their whole 
lives to this sacred office. From per- 
sonal experience he could say that a 
good deal of difficulty was now felt by 
young men in making up their minds on 
this point; but if they saw that they 
might take Orders, throw them up, and 
return to them again, he was afraid 
that persons, who now thought seriously 
whether they could devote their lives to 
the Church, would be induced to think 
much less seriously about it, and would 
rush into an office for which they were 
imperfectly fitted. Another objection 
to the Bill was that as it enjoined the 
Bishop to accept the resignation and re- 
cord it in the register of the diocese, 
it would make resignation of Holy 
Orders a distinct ecclesiastical act, and 
thus by a side wind tend to decide the 
question of the delibility or indelibility 
of Holy Orders. He hoped, therefore, 
their Lordships would pause before 
giving their assent to the measure. 


On Question, “That now stand part 
of the Motion ?”—Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 52; Not-Contents 29: 
Majority 23. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Deed of revocation and re- 
calling by Archbishop and consequences 
thereof). 

Tue Bisoorp or LONDON moved 
the omission of the clause. The clause 
provided that, on executing a deed of 
revocation, the Archbishopmight, if he 
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thought fit, cause the deed to be re. 
corded in the registry of the Province; 
and thereon the person executing it 
should be restored, to all intents and 
purposes—except that he would be in- 
capable of holding preferment for two 
years—to the same status as before he 
executed the deed of relinquishment, 
This clause was not in the original Bill, 

Tae Bishop or LLANDAFF hoped 
the clause would be retained. It would 
obviate in some measure the objection 
which had been taken to the Bill, that it 
would operate in deciding the question 
ofthe delibility of Holy Orders, inasmuch 
as the clause provided that the Arch- 
bishop might restore a clergyman who 
had resigned without re-ordaining him ; 
therefore, the person, under this Bill 
would still remain aclergyman. He could 
conceive the case of a young clergyman 
entering on his profession with the 
highest religious aspirations to promote 
the glory of God and the welfare of the 
Church ; but he was sure it must be in 
the experience of every Bishop that he 
was obliged in a great many cases to 
ordain candidates for Holy Orders who 
had but a very scanty amount of theolo- 
gical learning; and when a young 
clergyman came in contact with the 
various opinions which were afloat in 
the present day, and began to doubt, on 
grounds which, perhaps, he had never 
satisfactorily examined, the soundness 
of the principles he had imbibed with 
his mother’s milk, it was not at all im- 
probable that he would experience a 
severe mental conflict. In his opinion, 
if a man would only do the will of 
God, and earnestly seek God’s grace, 
he would eventually be led to a right 
conclusion ; but, meanwhile, he might 
have to undergo a severe mental struggle. 
He might be, or imagine that he was, 
sceptical on the subject of his reli- 
gion; but it would be a sad thing, 
supposing him to be confirmed in his 
original belief after the lapse of a few 
years, that he should be wholly debarred 
from resuming his ministry. There 
were two safeguards provided by the 
Bill. In the first place, the Archbishop, 
before re-admitting such a young man 
to the ministry, had the opportunity 
of inquiring into the circumstances under 
which he was led astray, into his present 
opinions and his moral conduct. It was 
further provided that the applicant should 
not be capable of holding any preferment 
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until after the expiration of two years. 
In addition to this, when at length he 
obtained preferment, he must, like any 
other person similarly situated, present 
to the Bishop of the diocese a testimonial 
to the effect that for three years he has 
neither held nor taught anything con- 
trary to the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England. Surely these safe- 

ards were amply sufficient, and their 
Lordships might with perfect security 
for the interests of the Church and of 
religion allow a locus penitentia for these 
young men. For his own part, he should 
esteem and value the more a conscien- 
tious young man who had gone through 
a process of mental doubt at a certain 
period of his life, and eventually been 
confirmed in the true faith. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the State ought to act towards 
the Church in this matter as it did to- 
wards the other professions of which it 
held itself to be the guardian. If a 
barrister retired from the Bar he gave 
up all claim to be a barrister. So, again, 
if an officer in the Army or Navy gave 
up his commission he could not resume 
it. It appeared to him that there was 
no reason why a clergyman should be 
treated differently in this respect from 
the members of other professions. The 
rightrev. Prelate(the Bishop of Llandaff) 
dwelt entirely on the case of conscientious 
men, who might be interesting psycho- 
logical subjects; but they seemed, after 
all, in the position of weak brethren, 
and furnished an excuse for all kinds 
of irregular legislation. Their case was 
not, however, one of common occurrence. 
They had to deal with a much harder 
and a much less admirable material, and 
his opinion was that, in the event of the 
clause being passed, many a clergyman 
who did not get on very well in his pro- 
fession would take a secular employment, 
and at the same time keep a second 
string to his bow; for, if the clerical 
profession improved, or if he had a pro- 
pect of obtaining a good living, he 
might return to the Church. This, he 
believed, would by no means tend to the 
advantage of the Church or the edifica- 
tion of congregations. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he did not 
think such cases as were anticipated by 
the noble Marquess would occur, because 
absolute discretion was vested in the 
Archbishop, who would certainly not 
allow anyone to return to the clerical 
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rofession who was found to be actuated 

y an unworthy motive. In his judg- 
ment the parallel drawn by the noble 
Marquess with the other professions did 
not really apply to a calling so sacred as 
that of a clergyman. He trusted the 
right rev. Prelate would not persist in 
his opposition to the clause. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, the clause 
would allow a person to play fast and 
loose, and as playing fast and loose 
would be highly discreditable to the 
clerical profession, he trusted their Lord- 
ships would reject the clause. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that his sen- 
timents accorded with those of the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Llandaff) 
rather than with the extremely secular 
and almost light opinion of the noble 
Marquess, which, indeed, was hardly re- 
spectful to the Church. 


On Question ?—Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 13; Not-Contents 71: 
Majority 58. 

Clause struck out. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on D/onday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 254). 


SHERIFFS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1853) AMEND- 
MENT, &o. BILL.—(No. 243.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Courts to be held and 
duties to be discharged by sheriffs). 

Lorp COLONSAY moved to omit all 
the words after the word “‘ authority’’ in 
line 11, page 5. The words proposed to 
be omitted provided that all sheriffs, 
whether appointed before or after the 
passing of the Act, should be relieved 
of the duty of attending the sittings of 
the Court of Session. The Amendment, 
if agreed to, would leave them under 
their present obligation of being com- 
pelled to attend the Courts at Edinburgh 
at least two months in every year—the 
object, of course, being that they should 
keep up their knowledge of the progress 
of the ca 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the Amendment ynnecessary. 
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Lorp CAIRNS supported the Amend- 
ment. The assistant barristers in the 
County Courts in Ireland were gentlemen 
who practised in the Superior Courts. 
What had worked well in Ireland could 
a fail to be advantageous in Scot- 
and. 

Lorp PENZANCE objected to the 
Amendment. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause ?”’—Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 28; Not-Contents 33: Ma- 
jority 5. 

Words omitted. 

An Amendment made. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 257.) 


INDIA—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL rose, in pur- 
suance of Notice, to lay on the Table of 
the House despatches relative to Finance 
in India, and to make a statement on 
the subject. He said, he was very sorry 
to be obliged to address the House that 
evening; but he was sure the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) and other noble Lords present 
agreed with him in thinking that there 
were at this time questions of great 
moment connected with the finances of 
India, to the solution of which the peo- 
ple of India were looking with very con- 
siderable anxiety. He therefore felt that, 
whatever the state of the House, it would 
be scarcely decent to again postpone the 
statement of which he had given Notice, 
especially as it was not at all certain that 
he should have an opportunity of mak- 
ing it to a larger House; but one pro- 
mise he would give their Lordships— 
that his speech should not be a long one. 
His opinion was that the expositions of 
Indian finance were often loaded with 
an unnecessary amount of detail, with 
masses of figures which such of their 
Lordships as were not well acquainted 
with financial accounts would not be able 
to understand and digest. In figures he 
should confine himself to general results ; 
but he should also direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention to some of those points 
of policy and principle which now re- 
quired consideration in connection with 
the government of India. The general 
result of the finances of the last year 
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was this — When the Budget was pro. 
duced Sir Richard Temple estimated that 
there would be a surplus of about 
£52,000; but in the course of Septem- 
ber—when Sir Richard Temple was 
absent on ‘leave in England—it became 
evident to the Indian Government that 
there were material errors in the Esti- 
mate. <A telegram was sent to the Go- 
vernment at home, stating that on a re- 
consideration of the figures, and looking 
to the new liabilities which had come 
upon them, the Indian Government had 
every reason to believe that at the end 
of the financial year there would be a 
deficit of upwards of £1,500,000, and 
in the face of such circumstances they 
had determined to take immediate steps 
for the retrenchment of their expendi- 
ture, and to obtain an increase of the 
Revenue of the country. During the 
remaining months of the year much 
doubt was felt as to the practical effect 
of those measures, for up to a late period 
of the year it was doubtful whether there 
could be any retrenchment, and whether 
there would be such an increase of the 
Revenue as would extinguish the anti- 
cipated deficit. In March, when the 
regular Statement was framed on 10 
months of actual expenditure and an 
Estimate for the next two months, the 
Government of India were hopeful 
enough to think that the deficit would 
be little more than £500,000. A few 
days ago he received a telegram from 
Lord Mayo, saying that before the 
Financial Statement was made to this 
House, he would be able to telegraph, 
if not the actual figures, at all events 
some approximation to the result of the 
last financial year, and last week he 
received another telegram from the 
noble Lord, which justified the belief 
that there would not be a deficit, but 
probably a surplus of between £100,000 
and £200,000. Much undeserved blame 
had been cast on Sir Richard Temple for 
the errors which were contained in his 
Financial Statement; but it should be 
remembered that during the last 10 or 
12 years there were very few instances 
in which the actual outcome of the ac- 
counts was not wholly different from the 
figures presented in the Budget. This 
remark was equally applicable to the 
Budgets of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Laing, and 
every other Finance Minister. The truth 
was that there were some elements of 
uncertainty in the finances of India which 
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yomoved them altogether from the po- 
sition of our finances at home as regarded 
the possibility of estimating the Budget 
at the beginning of the year. In the 
first place, the Opium revenue was pro- 
yerbially uncertain ; secondly, there were 
great droughts in India which affected 
the expenditure on public works ; thirdly, 
about £1,800,000 of the Revenue of India 
was spent in England for stores the price 
of which fluctuated ; fourthly, there was 
avarying amount of loss on the enormous 
sums dealt with in exchange between 
England and India; and, lastly, there 
had been some obvious mistakes, owing 
to the omission of items of Revenue and 
Expenditure which ought to have been 
taken into account. Whatever fault 
might be charged upon Sir Richard 
Temple, he was bound to confess that 
in the Estimate for last year the India 
Office at home was responsible for a mis- 
take of between £200,000 and £300,000 ; 
but he hoped that in future the accounts 
would be prepared with greater accuracy, 
and he believed that steps were being 
taken by Lord Mayo to effect that result. 
Although the change which had been 
effected in the result of the financial year 
was mainly due to the measures that 
Lord Mayo and his Government had 
taken, it would not be true to suppose 
that the difficulties of Indian finance had 
been solved by the fact of there now 
being a surplus instead of a deficit. 
Looking to the great increase in the 
Revenue of that country during the past 
few years he always returned to the ac- 
counts with the thought — ‘‘ How is it 
possible we can have any difficulty with 
this magnificent, this Imperial Revenue 
of £48,000,000 or £50,000,000?” On 
looking at the accounts for the year end- 
ing last April he found that £1,500,000 
was due to extraordinary causes; but 
ordinarily the Revenue was not less than 
£48,500,000. How was it possible, then, 
that there could be any difficulty in dis- 
sing of that Revenue? In order to 
ring that question home to the House 
he would analyze the expenditure, which 
woul be found classified under six or 
seven heads. In the first place, £1,892,000 
was paid to the Native Princes under 
various treaties and obligations. Then 
there was the interest of the debt, amount- 
ing to £5,700,000. The Government 
guarantee for railways amounted to 
£1,500,000. These sums together made 
atotal charge of £9,090,000, leaving for 
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otuer purposes £39,400,000. And how 
was that disposed of ? The cost of col- 
lection was £7,399,000; the cost of the 
Civil Service, £12,649,000; the cost for 
the Army £16,500,000; leaving a sur- 
plus of £2,850,000, which was entirely 
swallowed up in ordinary public works. 
Was it possible to effect a reduction in 
any of those items of expenditure? There 
was no prospect of any diminution in the 
sum to be paid to the Native Princes ; 
but as regarded the interest on the debt 
there would be, during the next 10 or 15 
years, operations in that debt which 
would afford opportunities, if their credit 
remained a of reducing the interest 
to be paid. Three weeks ago he should 
have spoken with a confident hope of 
being able to save a considerable sum 
within a short period, for much of the 
debt was borrowed at 5 per cent; while 
lately the Government had been bor- 
rowing at 4 and 43 per cent, and when 
the time came for their paying off exist- 
ing loans and contracting fresh ones, he 
hoped they might have been able to save 
a considerable sum. Unfortunately, the 
war which had broken out in Europe was 
already affecting the monetary securities 
of all nations, and among others those of 
the Indian Empire, and there was not 
now the prospect of raising money on 
favourable terms. He earnestly trusted 
that the war would be a short one, and 
that India would obtain that benefit to 
which it was fairly entitled from the high 
condition of its credit. As regarded the 
public debt, in 1874 the old capital of the 
East India Company would be paid off, 
on which there would be a gain of 
£450,000; but they could not count on 
any other great saving being made for 
some years at all events. As tothe gua- 
ranteed railways the loss in the year just 
ended was £1,500,000, and the Estimate 
for the current year was £1,200,000; 
but, as during the past three or four 
months there had been a remarkable in- 
crease in the traffic—the increase being 
£250,000—there was a prospect of there 
being a reduction of the charge accruing 
on account of existing railways, though 
against that must be set the amount that 
would have to be paid on lines that were 
now being constructed. On the whole, 
the result of the working of the Indian 
railways was by no means unsatisfactory, 
for the total capital was upwards of 
£82,000,000, and the total loss, even ina 
comparatively bad year, was £1,500,000. 
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The next item related to the cost of 
collection, which stood at £7,399,000, 
and there was no prospect of any con- 
siderable diminution in it. Indeed, he 
doubted whether there would be any di- 
minution at all. It snould be remem- 
bered, however, that under this head 
were comprised not only charges corre- 
sponding with those that arose in the 
collection of the Revenue in this country, 
but such as were peculiar to India— 
namely, advances made to the opium 
cultivators and expenses incurred by the 
Government in the manufacture of salt. 
These advances and expenses amounted 
together to £2,200,000, out of the total 
sum of £7,400,000; and the cost of col- 
lection during the present year showed 
an increase of £500,000, due partly to 
the extended cultivation of opium. In 
the Estimates of the current year Lord 
Mayo had made a sensible diminution in 
the charges for civil government from 
£12,649,000 to £12,352,000, showing a 
reduction of £297,000. Under the head 
of civil government came the cost of edu- 
cation. The attention of Lord Mayo and 
the Government had been directed to the 
fact that the intention of various Secre- 
taries of State, and especially of his 


noble Friend (Viscount Halifax), had 
been to a considerable extent departed 
from, and that the charges for education 


had been growing very rapidly for the 
benefit of those classes who could afford 
to pay for their own education ; whereas, 
the charges incurred for the benefit of 
the poorer classes and for vernacular 
education had not increased in the same 
proportion. Lord Mayo had instituted 
a review of the whole system, for the 
purpose of saving the Revenue in re- 
gard to the higher class schools and Col- 
leges, without funduly interfering with 
existing interests and long standing ar- 
rangements. He could not state what 


the reduction would be; but the prin-’ 


ciple of it had been sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government, nothing being 
proposed at all at variance with the de- 
spatches of 1854 and 1859 from Lord 
Stanley and the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury). The total saving 
on the cost of the civil government was 
£297,000. Of course, the great item of 
expenditure was the Indian Army, which 
had absorbed £16,481,000. The Go- 
vernment of India proposed certain re- 
ductions in the European Foree of India, 
which had received the sanction of the 
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Imperial Government. They wore reduc. 
tions mainly in the Staff of the Army, 
and in the number of regiments; but 
were not reductions in the number of 
bayonets. Sir William Mansfield, and 
other authorities, were of opinion that 
the military force in India was not greater 
than was necessary for the safety of the 
country; but they thought an important 
saving might be effected in the Staff and 
organization of the Army, the regiments 
serving in India being brought more 
nearly up to a war et This change 
having been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, some regiments had been brought 
home, and now in India there were 50 
regiments of Infantry, with 41,000 bayo- 
nets, instead of 52 regiments, and nine 
Cavalry regiments instead of 11. The 
saving thus made amounted to £500,000, 
and would be an important relief to the 
finances of India during the current’year. 
It was right to add that Lord Mayo 
proposed some further saving through 
a reduction in the Native Army ; but 
certain differences of opinion, into which 
it would be inexpedient to enter, had 
arisen between Lord Mayo and the Go- 
verment at home as not the mode merely 
in which this saving should be made, 
He hoped, however, that some arrange- 
ment would be entered into for reducing 
the cost of the Native Army. The Indian 
finances were, more or less, suffering 
from the necessary magnitude of charges 
connected with our regimental system at 
home; discussions might arise upon the 
particular items, but the principle adop- 
ted had been that India should be charged 
with the full cost of the whole force em- 
ployed there, including its fair proportion 
of the effective and non-effective services. 
There could be no doubt that, under the 
old system, the Company recruited its 
European force at a much smaller cost 
than was possible under the existing 
system ; and if there were not important 
political considerations adverse to the old 
system, the Indian Government might 
recruit its force at a much less cost. He 
was one of those who advocated the 
amalgamation of the two armies, and 
still believed it would be a serious poli- 
tical danger to India to have a large 
European Army there, separated in spirit 
and in feeling from the Imperial Army 
of the Crown; but he was bound to ad- 
mit that the increase of expenditure 
thrown upon the Government of India 
by the results of amalgamation and the 
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exclusive employment of European troops 
had been greater than he or anyone 
could have anticipated. It would be 
the duty of the Government to see that 
the expenditure was reduced to a mini- 
mum consistent with the efficiency of the 
force, and not interfering with the or- 
ganization of the Imperial Army, which 
must depend on Imperial considerations. 
But the expenditure must not be rudely 
increased as against the people of India. 
It would be an awkward circumstance 
if, under the pressure of high taxation, 
the people of India had any reason to 
suppose that we were exacting tribute 
from them through the medium of ex- 
penses which were not strictly due to the 
defence of India, or exclusively for Indian 
oses. He might remind the House 
that the Act of Parliament specially pro- 
vided that the Indian Revenue should 
be expended for the purposes of India 
alone, and any expenditure on the British 
Army not strictly connected with Indian 
urposes would be at variance with the 
At, adverse to the policy of Parliament, 
and at variance, also, with their duty to 
the people of India. As far as it was 
recommended by the Government of 
India, the reduction he had indicated 
had been carried into effect, and a further 
reduction of Native troops was now under 
consideration. 

He now came to the question of public 
works, apart from which we had a large 
surplus of Indian Revenue. It was very 
important that the House and the coun- 
try, as well as the people of India, 
should observe this fact. They were 
perpetually talking of the deficits in In- 
dian Revenue, and it was perfectly true 
that, as a mere matter of account, there 
had been a chronic deficit. But, taking 
the Revenue at £48,500,000, and de- 
fraying out of it the enormous military 
expenditure of £16,500,000, with all the 
cost of collection and the charges of civil 
government, there was still left a sur- 
plus of £2,800,000. In short, the deficits 
which had arisen in Indian finance had 
been due entirely to the expenditure on 
public works. 
expenditure of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 sterling was incurred on or- 
dinary public works. This being so, it 
was very important that some attention 
should be paid to what were called or- 
dinary public works. During the last 
two years the expenditure had been 
augmented considerably by the cost of 
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barracks, though general improvements 
all over the country, apart from the bar- 
racks, had largely contributed to the ex- 
penditure. Last year, with regard to 
barracks, he stated that those which 
were projected would cost £10,000,000 
sterling, and he concurred with the noble 
Marquess that while it was all very well 
to talk of defraying the cost of those 
works out of Revenue, if at the end of 
the year a loan was found necessary, it 
came to the same thing as if you bor- 
rowed from the beginning. But the 
system of borrowing for public works 
had an injurious effect upon the plans 
for those works, and Lord Mayo had 
expressed a strong opinion to the Go- 
vernment of India to the effect that, if 
from the first it had been contemplated 
that the barracks should be paid for 
out of Revenue, they would never have 
been devised on so extravagant a plan. 
Information had reached him which 
threw a melancholy light upon the con- 
struction of great public works, planned 
under the expectation that the cost would 
be defrayed by loans. Their Lordships 
would, no doubt, have seen in the news- 
papers many letters complaining of the 
construction of these barracks. They 
were said to have failed in their pur- 
pose—to be more uncomfortable, if not 
more unhealthy, than the old barracks 
had been. At the request of Lord Mayo, 
he had recently seen Dr. Cunningham, 
who was at the head of the sanitary 
department of the Army of India, and 
possessed of Lord Mayo’s views upon 
the subject of the barracks. He said 
that in Bengal, where the climate was 
less dryly hot than in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, there was no very great com- 
plaint with regard to them; but, inthe 
Upper Provinces, they were really in- 
tolerable. As Lord Napier had had 
much to do with the building of these 
barracks, and was about to return to 
India, a meeting was arranged in the 
India Office between him and Dr. Cun- 
ningham, who was very severely cross- 
examined on the subject by Lord Napier 
to show that if the barracks had been 
completed by the addition of all those 
appliances rendered necessary by the 
climate, in accordance with the original 
design, there would be no room for com- 
plaint. The impression left upon his 
mind from this conversation was that, 
although it — be true that the ad- 
dition of verandahs and a constant ap- 
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plication of water in the upper stories 
would make a great change for the 
better, the improvement would involve 
great expense, and yet not be perfectly 
satisfactory. Sir William Mansfield had 
called his attention to the habits of the 
soldiers, which bore upon this question. 
The barracks were constructed under the 
impression that the men would use the 
upper storey for sleeping purposes and 
the ground floor for recreation ; but it 
seemed that the soldier when not on 
duty, or engaged in out-door recreation, 
was generally found by his bedside at 
work upon his accoutrements, perhaps, 
or else taking rest upon it; and, con- 
sidering the upper storey was little better 
than a great sun-trap, which did not cool 
even by the morning, the soldier suffered 
from the heat. Altogether, he had come 
to the conclusion that it would be better 
not to finish the barracks, and that, at 
least as regarded the Upper Provinces, 
barracks of one storey only should be 
built with thicker walls and fuller ac- 
commodation for the men, so that their 
place of recreation should be in close 
proximity to their sleeping apartments, 
and that they should not be obliged to 
go upstairs to an oven when they wished 
to rest or amuse themselves with their 
own affairs. The cost of these barracks 
was a necessary consequence of a stand- 
ing Army, and should form an annual 
charge upon the Revenue just as they 
would in this country; but it would be 
more economical if they were treated as 
extraordinary works. 

The total expenditure for the current 
year had been framed in the Budget to 
show a saving of £1,500,000, so that 
Lord Mayo had not only succeeded in 
obtaining a small surplus in 1869-70, 
but proposed a saving in addition for 
1870-1. Last September, the Govern- 
ment was alarmed to find a considerable 
deficit, and recommended a considerable 
increase in the salt duties in Madras 
and Bombay, and to raise the income 
tax from 1 to 2 per cent for the re- 
mainder of the year. He had sanc- 
tioned these measures without hesita- 
tion, and it was owing to the adop- 
tion of this policy, accompanied by a 
reduction of expenditure, that an equi- 
librium had been maintained. He had 
consented to the increase in the salt tax 
with very great reluctance, because, as 
he had stated in the despatch to India, 
although the evidence was rather in fa- 
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vour of the salt tax not being oppres- 
sive in Lower Bengal, it could be al- 
most positively stated that it bore heavily 
on the poor inhabitants in the Central 
and North - West Provinces of India; 
and as salt could be manufactured in a 
rough way in India, a very heavy tax 
would lead to evasion of the duty. Five 
annas a maun, however, was not much, 
and the Government got £300,000 a year 
by the increase; but if that addition to 
the Revenue were purchased by a very 
considerable diminution in the consump- 
tion, the tax could not be justified. 

He next dealt with the income tax. 
Seeing that opium ‘could not be expected 
to yield more than £6,900,000—full 
£1,000,000 less than last year, the Go- 
vernment of India felt they could not 
secure a surplus without increasing the 
income tax; and he consented to an in- 
crease to 34 per cent. Public meetings 
had been held on the subject, and me- 
morials had been presented to the Go- 
vernment alleging the total unsuitable- 
ness of the income tax to India, a view 
which would naturally be taken by those 
who were subject to the tax. In the 
licence tax of 1867 and the certificate 
tax of 1868 there was an element of in- 
justice. Those taxes were applicable to 
trades and professions; and thus, while 
the Government’s own officers, and all 
Native traders were subject to the tax, 
proprietors of land were exempt. Sir 
Stafford Northcote had pointed out the 
injustice in a despatch, and he had ex- 
pressed the same view. This injustice 
had been remedied in the Income’ Tax 
Acts of 1869 and 1870. The income 
tax would be borne as long as it was 
kept low, and it was not high this year 
as compared with our own. We were 
spending upon that country immense 
sums for public works, which were fully 
as important for India as any of the re- 
forms introduced by Lord Napier. For 
his own part, he could not see why the 
income tax should not be a permanent 
instrument of Indian finance, provided it 
could be kept within reasonable limits. 
The present rate was 74d. in the pound. 
Now, in four years during which there 
had been profound peace in this country, 
our income tax had stood at 9d. or 10d. 
in the pound, that rate being borne, he 
would not say with great pleasure, but 
with comparative contentment by the 
people of this country, because they were 
convinced that the Revenue thus raised 
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was expended in a manner calculated to 
penefit them. If, then, the people of 
India could be persuaded that the amount 
ielded by the income tax was expended 
for their benefit, and not extravagantly 
wasted, they would see the necessity of 
pearing, even in the time of peace, those 
imposts which were necessary for the 
fnancial security of the country. At the 
same time, he had no hesitation in ex- 
pressing his regret that the Government 
had found it necessary, during a time 
of profound peace in India, to raise the 
tax to the comparatively high figure of 
74d. in the pound. Indeed, he should 
be very glad if the Government could 
reduce that tax to a point at which it 
might more permanently remain as a 
steady instrument of Indian finance. 

He would next direct the attention of 
the House to another subject, second to 
none in importance as regarded the ex- 
penditure of the Indian Empire—namely, 
imposing on local cesses or assessments 
no inconsiderable part of those public 
works which had hitherto been provided 
exclusively out of the Indian Revenue. 
His noble Friend and Kinsman Lord 
Dalhousie had remarked that the people 
of India would do nothing for themselves; 
that they trusted to the Government to do 
everything in the nature of public works ; 
that even the repairing of tanks and the 
embanking of small irrigation courses 
were left to the Government to execute ; 
and that in matters of this kind it would 
be most important to encourage private 
enterprize in India. He should be sorry 
to say that the course taken in giving 
guarantees to public companies had had 
the ultimate effect of stopping private 
enterprize in India, except when the Go- 
vernment came forward with a guaran- 
tee; but the truth was that when once 
the example of guarantees had been set 
it was almost impossible to get rid of 
them. In his opinion, however, this was 
not properly private enterprize atall. It 
inetnothing more than the enterprize of 
the Government acting in a most incon- 
venient form and at a great loss to the 
Revenue of India. His noble Friend 
thought that the expenditure for the 
education of the people, the making of 
roads and embankments, and other im- 
provements of that kind ought to be pro- 
vided out of local cesses or assessments ; 
but he was met by an unexpected diffi- 
culty, for Sir William Grey, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, although he at one 
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time appeared favourable to the project, 
afterwards took a wholly different view 
of the subject, and said it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment if they increased, in any way 
whatever, the demands made upon the 
agricultural classes. A correspondence 
was carried on for two years in reference 
to this question, and was resumed when 
Lord Mayo went out. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, however, continued 
his resistance to the proposal, and finally 
the Government of India appealed to Her 
Majesty’s Government to set the question 
at rest. During the time he had held his 
present Office he had never been called 
upon to deal with a more important and, 
in some points, a more difficult subject ; 
but he at last arrived at a very clear 
and thorough conviction as to the course 
the Government ought to take. He 
would now lay upon the Table a copy 
of the despatch which would settle the 
question as far as regarded the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
to the effect that there was nothing 
whatever in the permanent settlement 
and the promises given to the Zemindars 
of Lower Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
which disentitled the Government of 
India from throwing upon local resources 
the expenditure which was necessary for 
local purposes. In this matter he was 
sorry to say he had met with the oppo- 
sition of some of the oldest members of 
the Council, and it was only by a narrow 
majority that he secured the assent of 
the Council to the despatch which he now 
had the honour to lay upon the Table. 
That despatch was accompanied by the 
protest made by the minority, and he 
earnestly recommended the Papers to 
the attention of their Lordships, because 
they dealt with a question second to none 
in importance as regarded the Revenues 
of India. He might here point out that 
the argument based on the permanent 
settlement of Bengal was equally appli- 
cable for a certain time to all the other 
settlements in India; for if, in conse- 
quence of the permanent lease given to 
the Zemindars of Bengal, we were pre- 
cluded from raising local cesses for local 
purposes, the same argument would dis- 
entitle us from raising a single sixpence 
in the other parts of India during the 
continuance of the existing settlements, 
which were for 20, 30, or 50 years. The 
despatch to which he had just referred 
had been received in India, and the 
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Lieutenant Governor proposed to bring 
in a Bill, in the course of the present 
year, for raising £500,000 for construct- 
ing roads, and from £200,000 to £300,000 
for the purposes of vernacular education. 
It was intended that these local cesses 
should be made as far as possible with 
the co-operation and concurrence of the 
Natives of India themselves, in order 
that they might be convinced that the 
works proposed to be executed would be 
for their benefit. 

Their Lordships had, perhaps, noticed 
in The Times of that morning a short 
report of a long address delivered by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had had 
great experience in Indian affairs, and 
who was in favour of the decentraliza- 
tion of finance in India. The same 
opinion was held by his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bright); but he could not 
help thinking that those who went in for 
a rapid decentralization of finance in 
India did not fully perceive the difficul- 
ties of the case. Indeed, the natural 
tendency of events was at present in fa- 
vour of the centralization of the manage- 
ment of finance in Calcutta; but this 
project of local cesses had a most im- 
portant bearing in the direction of de- 
centralization. He might remark that 
the great expenditure which caused all 
our deficits was on account of ordinary 
and extraordinary public works. Soon 
after he came into Office he had his at- 
tention directed to the remarkable fact, 
in reference to the immense sums we 
were annually spending on public works, 
that we really had no security for the 
adequate education of the officers through 
whose hands they passed. It was true 
there was one College in India for the 
education of civil engineers; but the 
great supply of civil engineers came 
from England, and there was no secu- 
rity with regard to their education and 
scientific attainments. He was not, of 
course, speaking of the great civil en- 
gineers from this country, who might be 
employed by the railway companies, but 
of the rank and file of civil engineers in 
India who were sent out by the Govern- 
ment, and in whose case, he must repeat, 
there was no adequate security that they 
had obtained an adequate scientific edu- 
cation. Under those circumstances, he 
could not help inquiring whether it 
would not be of great value that we 
should provide a Oollege for the educa- 
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tion of those civil engineers, and erect 
them into the character of a service im. 
bued with something of the old spirit of 
the servants of the Indian Government 
—some of the esprit de corps which wag 
so valuable in the old servants of the 
East India Company, something which 
would make them serve the Government, 
from the feeling that they belonged 
specially to its service, while they should 
go out from this country with something 
like an adequate scientific education. 
That matter had been for some time 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and they had arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was desirable to take 
measures for the education of civil en- 
gineers, looking to the long time which 
the construction of great public works 
must occupy in India. It was proposed 
that the entrance to the College which 
it was intended to establish should be 
by open competition, and that the young 
men admitted to it should be educated 
in the scientific requirements which were 
connected with their profession. A very 
distinguished officer who had returned 
from India—Colonel Chesney—had his 
heart in the work, .and he looked for- 
ward to the experiment with great hopes 
of success. It would afford an opening 
to young men in this country which they 
would, he thought, be anxious to seize, 
because it would enable them to secure 
a very considerable position almost im- 
mediately on their arrival in India, when 
they would start with a salary of about 
£400 a year, and rise in their profession 
by selection and ability. They would 
be entirely at the disposal of the Go- 
vernor General of India, and they would 
have the prospect of retiring with a pen- 
sion larger than in former times. 

He was sorry to have troubled their 
Lordships so long; but the Statement 
was one which was looked forward to 
by the people of India with great inte- 
rest, in respect of whose affairs great 
questions of principle had lately been 
debated. He hoped he had made clear 
to the House what were the views of the 
Government on those questions of prin- 
ciple, and if any doubts existed on the 
subject in the mind of any noble Lord, 
they would be removed by the Papers 
which he was about to lay on the Table. 

Before he sat down he wished to say 
a word or two with regard to his noble 
Friend Lord Mayo, the Governor Gene- 
ral of India. A sufficient opportunity 
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now been afforded for judging of 
aprons in which his noble Friend 
worked his great Office, and he could 
not allow the present occasion to pass 
without expressing his sincere admira- 
tion of the devotion with which he at- 
tended to its duties. Lord Mayo was 
earnestly and anxiously desirous to se- 
cure the benefits of British government 
to the people of India, and was unsparing 
in the use which he made of his time 
and ability in dealing with the minutest 
details of the finances and public works 
of that country. He had even taken the 
unusual step for a Governor General—a 
step which even perhaps was open to 
some objection, while it showed his wil- 
lingness to shrink from no labour—of 
charging himself departmentally with 
the conduct of public works in India, 
and he took an eager and energetic part 
in the discussion in the Council with re- 
spect to them. Having made those few 
remarks, which he felt to be due to the 
services of his noble Friend, it only re- 
mained for him to thank their Lordships 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to his statement. 


The noble Duke then presented (by 
command) a Statement on East India 
(Finance): And also, Papers relating 
to the levy of a Road and Educational 
Cess in Bengal. 


Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had to thank the noble Duke for the 
able statement he had made, and which 
was both of an interesting and satisfac- 
tory character. The finances of India 
unhappily presented more than one point 
of contrast with those of this country. 
The efforts of an English financier were 
generally directed to the question of di- 
viding the surplus which he expected to 
have, while the Indian financier was 
chiefly concerned with the duty of pro- 
viding for an impending deficit. He 
regretted, he might add, that an outcry 
had been raised on the subject of the 
income tax. The obstacles in the path 
of the Indian financier were enormous. 
If he wished to impose a duty on exports 
or imports, he had to consult the inte- 
rests and convenience of 200,000,000 of 
people. If he turned to the land, he 
was met by the agreements with Ze- 
mindars and charged with a breach of 
faith; while the consumption of the in- 
habitants of India was so restricted that 
any attempt to raise money on the articie 
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of salt was almost impossible. When 
the last remedy was tried and the income 
tax was resorted to, outcry was raised 
by all those who formed public opinion 
in that country, owing to the heavy 
nature of the tax uponthem. For his 
own part, he must confess that, although 
he looked on the tax as inevitable and 
right, he could not help sympathizing 
with those who endeavoured to induce 
the Secretary of State for India to re- 
verse his decision on the point. It was 
true that our outlay in India had tended 
largely to increase the prosperity and 
civilization of that country; but to the 
people with fixed incomes it had brought 
no benefit whatever. Many of the points 
which the noble Duke had alluded to 
had been under the consideration of the 
Government and Council of India for 
many years past, and he was glad to find 
they had been decided in a way that 
seemed to promise best for the future of 
India. He was glad to hear the state- 
ment of his noble Friend with respect to 
those unhappy barracks which had been 
hanging like a millstone for so many 
years round the neck of Indian finan- 
ciers. India had in that respect suf- 
fered greatly from what might be called 
the weight of public opinion in England. 
Those works were the result of the 
Crimean War. They originated in a 
feeling which was most estimable and 
admirable ; but which, like many other 
good feelings, was pushed to too great 
an extent. The barracks, however, had 
been stopped, and he earnestly hoped a 
more sober view as to military objects 
would prevail in connection with the 
public works in India. "With respect to 
the question of loans for military works, 
his noble Friend, it seemed to him, did 
not lay so much stress as he ought to 
have done on one or two considerations. 
It was better boldly and honestly to 
have recourse to a loan than, by relying 
upon overstrained estimates of future in- 
come, to run the risk of adding to along 
list of deficits. It had been said that by 
resorting to loans public credit would 
be injured; but nothing had so delete- 
rious an effect upon public credit as re- 
peated heavy deficits. He should greatly 
prefer that the funds for defraying the 
charge of erecting the new military 
buildings should be raised by a loan 
rather than that they should be pro- 
vided out of income at the risk of 
causing another of those deficits which 
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had for so long been a scandal to Indian 
finance. There was no valid objection 
to a loan being raised for such objects, 
because the public debt of India was 
very small compared with the Revenue 
of that country. What weighed upon 
their credit was the general impression 
that their resources were very near an 
end. Considering how large a portion 
of their Revenue came from a precarious 
source, he could not help renewing the 
entreaty which he made of his noble 
Friend last year, that he would press 
upon the Government of India the ne- 
cessity of assuming all their income at 
the lowest possible figure and their ex- 
penses at the largest, and rather to make 
up the difference by resorting to the 
public creditor than to add one more to 
the disgraceful series of balance sheets. 
Lorp LYVEDEN said, he regretted 
that the noble Duke had not made his 
statement upen the finances of India at 
an earlier period of the Session, when a 
graver and more useful discussion might 
have been held upon the subject than 
was possible on the present occasion. His 
noble Friend spoke of the great diffi- 
culty of evoking public opinion in India 
in respect to economy. The civil servants 
there, as a rule, did not wish for a re- 
duction of expenditure, and there was no 
public opinion to back up any attempt 
at such reduction. It had been stated, 
at a public meeting recently held in Bom- 
bay, that between 1856 and 1870 an in- 
crease in the Revenue of £19,500,000 
had all been eaten up by the increase in 
the Expenditure, and that whereas in 
1863 the military expenditure was 
£14,000,000, in 1870 it had increased 
to £16,000,000, although the number of 
troops had been reduced by 6,000. These 
were matters which ought to receive the 
grave attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment. He should not advise that the 
European Force should be reduced by 
a single man; but the Native Force 
might well be reduced, especially in the 
tranquil Presidency of Madras. He 
hoped his noble Friend would turn his 
attention to the necessity of effecting 
economy in India. A great outery had 
been raised in India against the income 
tax; but he did not see how it was pos- 
sible to do without it. The new bar- 
racks in India, he believed, were uni- 
versally condemned. Everything ought 
to be done for the health and comfort of 
the soldiers; but it was unwarrantable 
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extravagance to build superb houses for 
their residences. He agreed with the 
declaration in the despatch of the noble 
Duke of last September that the milj. 
tary expenditure might be reduced by 
£1,500,000, without reducing the force 
of a single regiment. He wished to 
know whether any proposal for dealing 
with the subject of recruiting had em. 
anated from the joint Committee of the 
War Office and of the India Office which 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
matter? India was under one very great 
difficulty—it was not allowed to make its 
own regulations with respect to cotton 
or customs. The moment they attempted 
to do so the manufacturers of Man. 
chester raised an outcry of an interference 
with the principles of free trade. Dur. 
ing the American War there was a great 
demand for Indian cotton ; but since that 
war had terminated the demand, in a 
great measure, had ceased, and it was 
not surprising that the cultivation of 
cotton was not carried on for an un- 
certain market. With a view to secure 
economy, he would suggest to his noble 
Friend to consider the propriety of send- 
ing out some competent person from this 
country, as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Laing 
had been sent out, as it was quite certain 
that those having the management of 
Indian financial affairs would never 
take the necessary steps for bringing 
about such a result themselves. Indeed, 
he thought the Government contemplated 
such a step, as he had read in the papers 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
had been selected for the purpose. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, he rejoiced 
to hear what his noble Friend had 
stated with respect to Sir Richard Temple. 
He must say that that gentleman had 
fallen upon evil times. Amongst the 
many excellent officers he had known 
during his career in India, he did not 
know one whose zeal, ability, or earnest 
desire to do his duty, both to India and 
the Home Government, surpassed that 
gentleman’s. With respect to the bar- 
racks, he could not say that he was al- 
together enamoured of them; but he 
thought that they had been somewhat 
harshly criticized, as they had certainly 
proved successful in the North-Western 
Provinces. But in other parts of India, 
more particularly in Lower Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, he thought that 
double-storied barracks were suitable to 
the country. Everybody there who could 
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et a double-storied house did so, and 
that showed that such buildings were 
useful. No doubt there was a great 
deal in what Sir William Mansfield 
said about habit; but still he should 
have thought that the English soldiers, 
when they found the upper rooms too 
hot for them, could carry their beds 
down below. The plans of these bar- 
racks had been approved by all the au- 
thorities in India after full considera- 
tion, and subsequently they were sent 
to England and were approved by the 
authorities here. If these barracks had 
proved failures, of course, the Govern- 
ment ought not to build any more of 
them. In reference to the remarks which 
had been made touching the increase of 
Revenue and Expenditure, he thought 
that a careful scrutiny of the figures 
which were published from time to time 
would account for what at first sight 
seemed so strange. The greater part of 
the Revenue of India was raised from 
some six or seven items, and a consider- 
able portion of the increase of Revenue 
arose from increased taxation, or from 
a precarious increase in the customs. 
Among the items of expenditure given in 
the Budget was one for the telegraphs. 
Some years ago it would not have ap- 
The expenditure 


peared in the Budget. 
on telegraphs was at present larger than 


the receipts from that source. Then, 
again, there was a very much larger 
expenditure than formerly upon the post 
office, and there was also the increase 
of interest in consequence of the increase 
of the debt. He could not but think it 
was a great mistake to have allowed the 
income tax to expire in 1865. Mr. 
Wilson, who, no doubt, did a great deal 
to reduce the expenditure and put the 
finances of India in order, to facilitate 
the arrangement of that tax, which was 
a matter of some delicacy, limited it to 
five years. The consequence had been 
that when the five years expired every- 
one cried out against the income tax, 
and the authorities in India had not the 
courage to re-impose it. If the income 
tax had been retained, even at 1 per 
cent, it would have given some consi- 
derable resources without inflicting any 
considerable burden. But it was ob- 
jected to by the English in India, and 
to please them it was allowed to expire. 
He must say that, in his opinion, the 
English in India ought not to object to 
pay for the advantages which they en- 
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joyed in pecuniary respects, and also in 
respect of position. Very many of them 
pias higher positions there than they 
could have hoped to fill in this country. 
As regarded the Natives, the income tax 
only affected a small portion of them. 
There were only about 200,000 persons 
who paid the tax; and, of course, they 
said how unjust and abominable it was 
that the tax should be placed upon a few 
only and should leave the mass free from 
it. In many instances it touched the 
pockets of those who had hitherto paid 
scarcely any taxation; and hencethe griev- 
ance. He thought that it was a most 
serious matter that we should do any- 
thing in India which had a tendency to 
increase our debt. We were a small 
number of people there, managing and 
controlling many millions; and when 
war, convulsion, and disturbance arose 
we could not expect to raise any mate- 
rial additional amount by taxation, but 
must borrow money in order to bring 
the disturbance to an end as quickly as 
possible. He held most strongly this— 
that the sound policy in India was that 
we should borrow for only thoroughly 
productive works, and that for all other 
works we should, as far as possible, 
make the year’s income pay the year’s 
expenditure. He thought that if this 
principle were acted upon, not in any 
narrow spirit, we should not only be 
able in the long run to do all that was 
really necessary for the welfare of the 
country, but should be able to pay our 
way with the income of the year. He 
did not deny that it was a wise policy 
to keep the income tax down as low as 
possible whilst the people of India pro- 
tested against it. He thought that they 
very naturally protested against the ad- 
ministration of the Government at home 
and in India. It was felt that there 
were some items which were unfairly 
charged against the Revenue of India. 
Last year he protested against the charge 
made upon India in reference to the 
Abyssinian War; and now he would 
mention two or three other items. Some 
years ago there was established a tele- 
graphic line of communication between 
England and India, and the whole 
expense of that line — upwards of 
£1,000,000—had been charged against 
the Revenue of India. That seemed to 
him to be very unjust. The advantage 
had been very great to England, and 
each country should have paid half the 
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expense. In the nature of things, the 
line was one that would never pay. He 
thought also that the charge for sup- 
plying India with troops should not be 

igher than was absolutely necessary— 
that was, that the charge should be 
upon the lowest scale. Further, he did 
not see why India should pay anything 
on account of our establishment charges 
in China. All these items made up a 
large sum; but the question was not so 
much the amount of money as the feeling 
that the charges engendered in India. 
Whilst the Englishmen exiled in that 
country complained of the income tax, 
the whole people of India complained 
that novel taxes were levied upon them, 
and that in certain instances they were 
paying more than they should pay for 
charges in England; and these things 
caused great dissatisfaction. 


Then the Statement respecting East 
India (Finance): And also, Papers re- 
lating to the levy of a Road and Educa- 
tional Cess in Bengal: Severally pre- 
sented (by command), and ordered to lie 
on the Table: 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Ten o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 28th July, 1870, 


MINUTES.}—Surrry—considered in Commitice 
—Civi, Service Estimates, 

Pusuio Burs—Ordered—First Reading—Meet- 
ing of Parliament [247]. 

First Reading — Beerhouses* [248]; Judicial 
Committee * [249]; Passengers Act Amend- 
ment * [251]. 

Second Reading — Census (Ireland)* [237]; 
Petty Sessions Clerk (Ireland) Act (1858) 
Amendment * [286]; Real Actions Abolition 
(Ireland) * [242] ; Pensions Commutation 
Amendment * [244]; Norfolk Boundary * [217]. 

Committee — Report — Glebe Loans (Ireland) 
[222]; Census (re-comm.) [211]; Brokers 
(City of London)* [71]; Corrupt Practices 
Acts Amendment (r¢-comm.) * [235-246]. 


INDIA—ARMY—MUZZLE-LOADING RIFLE, 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL LINDSAY said, in the ab- 
sence of ,his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Major Walker), he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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it is the case that several Regiments of 
the Queen’s Army, now stationed jp 
India are still armed with the old 
muzzle-loading rifle, and that the drafts 
of their Regiments, having previously 
been instructed in the use of the breech. 
loading rifle in England, are compelled, 
on joining in India, to learn the uge 
of that discarded weapon ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, some of the 
regiments stationed in India are still 
armed with muzzle-loaders, and the rule 
laid down by the India Office is, that 
recruits going to those regiments go 
without weapons, and receive the wea. 

ons of their regiments on their arrival 
in India. Regiments going out to India 


carry with them the Snider rifle. 


THE MONA BRICK AND TILE COMPANY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he wished to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the Trea. 
sury, Why the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests refuse to compensate the 
Mona Brick and Tile Company on the 
ground of the Company having had 
granted them by the Commissioners a 
lease of the mineral substances on cer- 
tain estates in the Isle of Man, for the 
sole purpose, as the Commissioners were 
informed and knew, of working the clay 
which the Agent of the Woods and 
Forests in the Isle of Man assured them 
was included in the term “‘ mineral sub- 
stances,” and granted them under the 
said lease; it having since been decided 
in the Manx Courts of Law that the 
Commissioners are not the proprietors of 
clay in the Isle of Man, and had no 
right to grant the lease in question ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, it 
was true that an injunction had been 
granted in the Isle of Man Courts pro 
hibiting the working of the clay on the 
ground the company had leased. But 
the Commissioners, after obtaining an 
opinion, and before the grant of the 
lease, had informed the company that 
they would not guarantee them the use of 
the ground for that purpose, and that, if 
they proceeded, they must do so at their 
own risk. Further, the Commissioners 
had since taken advice, and they were 
advised that the company had neither a 
on nor an equitable claim against 

em, 
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BRAZIL—CREW OF THE “ MARY 
HAMILTON.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. FINNIE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If any information has 
been received at the Foreign Office from 
Rio de Janeiro, confirmatory of the re- 
port that the crew of the “ Mary 
Hamilton’ have been acquitted ; and, if 
he will lay upon the Table any Papers 
in relation to this subject which may 
have passed between the Brazilian Go- 
yernment and the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in answering the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
would at the same time answer a similar 
Question given Notice of by the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. Grieve). In- 
formation had been received at the 
Foreign Office confirmatory of the report 
that the crew of the Mary Hamilton had 
been acquitted on their second trial, and 
he had no objection to lay on the Table 
the Papers which had passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the au- 
thorities in Brazil. In reply to the 


Question ‘of the hon. Member for 
Greenock, whether, after a detention in 
prison of nearly 18 months by the Bra- 
zilian authorities, the British Govern- 


ment would endeavour to obtain for 
those men, who had thus been declared 
innocent, adequate compensation, he had 
to say that the Government had been 
informed that the proceedings in the 
Brazilian Courts had been entirely in 
conformity with Brazilian law ; but the 
long detention of these men was a mat- 
ter which had attracted the attention 
and sympathy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and representations, merely of a 
friendly character, would be made, re- 
commending their case to the favourable 
consideration of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 


EXPORT OF COAL TO BELLIGERENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If the export of English Coal in British 
or other neutral Vessels by British Sub- 
jects to either France or Prussia will 

e a violation of Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation against the export of articles 
contraband of war; and, to what Prize 
Courts exporters of Steam Coal, and 
Owners of Ships carrying the same, will 
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be amenable when trading to non- 
blockaded ports ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had been requested by the Prime 
Minister to answer this Question, and 
what he had to say was this—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not undertaken 
to prohibit the export of coal to the 
ports of France or Prussia. Under cer- 
tain circumstances coal would be con- 
sidered as contraband of war; but the 
Government found it was impossible, as 
previous Governments also had, to 
define beforehand the circumstances un- 
der which coal would or would not be 
contraband. Those circumstances must 
be left to be defined by the tribunals 
before which the vessels were carried. 
He might further say, that in every case 
the tribunal would be the tribunal of the 
country into which the captured ship 
was carried, whether she was seeking to 
enter a blockaded or a non-blockaded 

ort. 
F Mr. GOURLEY said, he wished to 
ask if the Government were prepared to 
prevent ships from carrying contraband 
of war? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Government was not prepared to 
seize any ships, unless there was clear 
proof that they were store ships in the 
service of either of the belligerents. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, ho 
wished to ask, whether the Government 
were aware of the views of Foreign 
Governments upon this subject ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not know whether the House 
would think that was a question he ought 
to answer. He thought it might be 
assumed that Foreign Governments would 
take that view of the case which was in 
consonance with the principles of Inter- 
national Law. But it was not convenient 
to enter into discussions of this kind. If 
they received any definite information 
they would take care to communicate it 
to the House. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—TIE FRONTIER, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE said, ho wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there have been any 
representations or despatches received 
at the Foreign Office, since the year 
1866, from our Ministers or Ambassadors 
abroad, upon the subject of an under- 
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standing between the French and Prus- 
sian Governments with respect to altera- 
tions of the French frontier ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman was sub- 
stantially the same as one put i the hon. 
Member for Cricklade (Mr. Cadogan), 
which he would answer at the same time. 
Some correspondence had taken place 
on the subject to which the Questions 
referred, and it wasin the Foreign Office. 
He was informed, however, that it was 
of a confidential character. Those Papers 
would be examined, and on a future day 
he would be able to inform the House if 
they were of a nature that could be made 
public. 


ARMY—TROOPS AT WIMBLEDON, 
QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
The number of regiments, troops, and 
batteries which were sent from Aldershot 
to Wimbledon to take part in the late 
Review, and the strength of each regi- 
ment, troop, and battery respectively ; 
what is the estimated war establishment 
of a battalion of infantry, a regiment of 
cavalry including men and horses, and 
of troops and batteries of artillery in- 
cluding men, horses, guns, and waggons ; 
and, whether, with a view of preparing 
the country for any sudden emergency, 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to place any portion of the 

‘Army upon a war footing; and, if so, to 
what extent this can be done with trained 
or partially trained soldiers ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I hold in my 
hand a Return of the force which went 
to Wimbledon, numbering, in the whole, 
2,905 officers and men. The detail is 
entirely at the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s service if he wishes to see it. 
There is no fixed war establishment ; but 
I have a Return of the establishment of 
each arm at the time of the Crimean 
War, which is equally at his service. 
The hon. and gallant Member will not 
‘expect me on this occasion to make a 
statement of the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but at the present moment 
21,900 Reserve men, of whom 20,000 are 
Militia Reserve men, are under engage- 
ment to serve with the Army at home or 
abroad; and there are also between 
19,000 and 20,000 of the second-class 
Army Reserve trained soldiers, but liable 
only to serve at home. 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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TEMPORARY CLERKS—CIVIL SERVICg, 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the claims of the Temporary or 
Supernumerary Clerks in the Civil Ser. 
vice will be taken into favourable con- 
sideration for permanent employment, ag 
vacancies may occur in their respective 
departments, after the 31st day of August 
next, as an Order in Council provides 
that after that date all appointments to 
the Civil Service shall be made after open 
competition ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE. 
QUER : Sir, the Question of the noble 
Lord refers to a class of clerks called 
temporary clerks, who are employed in 
the public Offices but have no sort of 
claim to be placed on the establishment; 
and the noble Lord asks whether, in the 
change which is about to be made in re- 
gard to competition, anything will be 
done for these temporary clerks—that is 
to say, whether the principle of compe- 
tition will be set aside, in order to give 
those clerks who have now no claim to 
be put on the establishment a claim to 
supersede successful competitors. My 
answer must be in the negative. 


FRENCH OR PRUSSIAN MERCHANT 
SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


ApurraL ERSKINE said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether a 
French or Prussian merchant ship, now 
in a British Port, if purchased bona fide 
by a British subject, and duly registered, 
would be exempt from liability to cap- 
ture, as being indisputably British pro- 


perty ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, I 
must remind the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral that I am not entitled to give an 
authoritative opinion on this Question. I 
may also remark that these queries are 
points of International Law which it is 
obvious cannot decide the questions in- 
volved, and may lead to embarrassing 
discussions with Foreign Powers. Ac- 
cording to my understanding of the de- 
cisions of the British Courts, such a 
vessel would be held exempt from cap- 
ture, and I believe that is also the 
American doctrine. But I am bound 
also to state that the French have main- 
tained a different doctrine. The French 
have maintained that if the subject of a 
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pelligerent State possesses a vessel liable 
to capture he cannot get rid of it by sale ; 
and if a Prussian ship is captured the 
tribunal to decide the question would be 
a French one. Transactions of this kind 
are always looked on with a certain 
amount of suspicion by Prize Courts, 
which are very careful to inquire whether 
the transactions are altogether bond fide 
or only colourable ; and if they come to 
the conclusion that the transactions are 
colourable, notwithstanding the apparent 
sale, the original owner retaining some 
interest, or having made some bargain 
to have the vessel restored after the ces- 
sation of hostilities—if the sale was not 
out and out, it is liable to capture. 


OVER-REGULATION PRICE IN THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, When he will lay the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
over-regulation prices in the Army upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
Return had been laid on the Table. 


EXPORTATION OF HORSES, 
QUESTION. 


CoLtonEL BERESFORD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, If it be intended to put any re- 
striction on the exportation of horses 
from the United Kingdom to France ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: No, Sir; the Go- 
vernment have no intention of putting 
any restriction on the exportation of 
horses from the United Kingdom. 


PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Why in the Proclamation of 
Neutrality issued by Her Majesty on 
July 19th, whilst the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act forbidding the 
equipment of vessels for the service of 
either belligerent are set forth, no spe- 
cial mention is made of the sections 
of the same Act which prohibit the 
enlistment of the subjects of the Crown 
in the naval and military service of 
the belligerent powers; whether there 
is any and what reason for depart- 
ing in that respect from the prece- 
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dent of the Proclamation of May 13th 
1861, in which the provisions against 
enlistment, as well as those against the 
equipment of vessels, were set forth at 
legnth, and the act of enlistment spe- 
cifically prohibited; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will not deem it 
expedient to make it clear to the sub- 
jects of the Queen, as was done in the 
Proclamation of 1861, that it is intended 
to enforce the law against the enlistment 
of men in as full a manner as against the 
equipment of vessels? He also wished 
to know when the amended Foreign 
Enlistment Act was likely to be intro- 
duced ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill has been 
introduced, and I hope it will be read a 
second time to-morrow. As to the other 
Questions of my hon. and learned Friend, 
I have to say that the Proclamation of 
the 19th of July last is precisely the 
same, with some necessary but trifling 
alterations, with that issued by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby in 1859, and 
with that issued in 1866—in general 
terms enforcing neutrality on all the 
Queen’s subjects. It is not to be sup- 
posed likely that France and Prussia 
will enlist British subjects in any con- 
siderable numbers. In the Proclama- 
tion of 1861, on the breaking out of the 
American War, it was certainly appre- 
hended that British subjects might ex- 
tensively enlist, and therefore it was that 
an addition was made to the ordinary 
form of Proclamation ; but when the new 
Foreign Enlistment Act becomes law, 
as I trust it will before long, it will 
deserve consideration whether another 
form of Proclamation may not be issued. 


Publications. 


OBJECTIONABLE PUBLICATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to publications relating to 
objectionable subjects which are now 
being delivered by post and otherwise 
at the houses of Members of Parliament ; 
and, whether any means exist of sub- 
jecting the authors and publishers of 
these publications to criminal proceed- 


~— 

. BRUCE: Sir, the publications 
mentioned in the Question of my hon. 
Friend have not been officially brought 
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under the notice of the Home Office. 
In common with other Members of Par- 
liament, I have received copies of these 
pamphlets, which are not only mis- 
chievous from the exaggerated state- 
ments they contain, {but in the highest 
degree offensive from the nature of 
the details on which they enlarge. In 
my opinion the publication, sale, or dis- 
tribution of such works is an offence 
under the 20 & 21 Viet., c. 81, not- 
withstanding that their object may not 
be immoral. In the case of ‘ The 
Queen v. Hicklin,” which was that of 
an equally objectionable publication, 
The Confessional Unmasked, the Court 
held that, notwithstanding the object of 
the defendant was not to injure morals, 
but to attack the religion and practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church, this did 
not justify his act nor prevent it from 
being a misdemeanour— 

“Proper to be prosecuted, as the inevitable 

effect of the publication must be to injure morality ; 
and, although he might have another object in 
view, he must be taken to have intended what 
was the natural consequence of his act, and had, 
therefore, been guilty of an offence within the 
meaning of the statute.” 
I hope the warning conveyed by this 
decision may have the effect of checking 
the further distribution of these offen- 
sive works, more especially at a season 
of the year when there are no fires to 
which they may be conveniently and im- 
mediately consigned. 


THE TRUCK SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will state to the House the 
method in which he proposes to institute 
. inguiry into the working of the Truck 

ct 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), I stated that the inquiry he 
asked into the offences against the Truck 
Act would be conducted by the Home 
Office in the manner it was done in 1854 
by Mr. Tremenheere in England and 
Wales, and Mr. Hill Burton in Scotland. 
Subsequent information has, however, 
satisfied me that the inquiry must, to be 
efficacious, be conducted on the present 
occasion in a much more stringent man- 
ner. The evidence of offences against 
the Truck Act will have to be obtained 
from the masters who have committed 


Mr. Bruce 
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the offences, from the foremen who haye 
been instruments in the hands of the 
masters, from the shopkeepers who have 
shared the profits of the illegal traffic, 
and from the men who are dependent on 
the same masters for future employment, 
Production and examination of the books, 
and in many cases examination of the 
premises, will also be necessary in order 
that a right opinion may be formed of 
the legality or illegality of the payments, 
Under these circumstances, it has been 
thought expedient to apply to Parlia- 
ment for the necessary powers, and 
notice of a Bill will be given this evening. 


INDIA—THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS. 
SIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, How many Asiatics had 
been disqualified for a time or altogether, 
after having passed a successful exami- 
nation, owing to their being over age; 
if he would give their names, and state 
in how many cases an appeal had been 
made to reverse the disqualification, and 
in what instances it had been reversed ; 
and, whether any Asiatics had been dis- 
qualified on the score of age previous 
to their presenting themselves for ex- 
amination, they having given in their 
names as intending to compete ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the best 
information I can give on this subject 
is contained in a memorandum that has 
been forwarded to me from the Civil 
Service Commission, which I will read 
to the House— 

“Last year (1869) two Asiatics—Mr. Banerjea 
and Mr. Thakur—who had been successful, were 
afterwards found to have entered their respective 
Universities in India at such dates, and under such 
regulations respecting age, as to make them primd 
facie ineligible for the Civil Service. They were 
called upon to explain, and their explanation 
not being deemed satisfactory, they were pro- 
nounced disqualified. One of them, Mr. Banerjea, 
applied for a mandamus to compel the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners to hear further evidence. The 
Commissioners heard further evidence, both in his 
case and in the other, and made inquiries of their 
own; and in both cases they saw reason, after 
very careful consideration, to reverse the disquali- 
fication. No Asiatics have been excluded from 
competition on the score of age after having given 
in their names as intending to compete.” 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY.—QUESTION, 


Oartarn TALBOT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If it is true that the Army is at the 
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esent time between 3,000 and 4,000 
men below thestrength provided for in 
this year’s Army Estimates ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is not true 
that the Army is at the present time be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 men below the 
strength provided for in this year’s 
Army Estimates. Until recently there 
has been an excess in the actual force 
over that voted in the Estimates. On 
the Ist of July the Indian Depéts, which 
are sometimes above and sometimes be- 
low their establishment, were in a de- 
ficiency of 1,057, which is being supplied 
as the depots are being completed for 
the approaching reliefs, The hon. and 
gallant Member has probably been mis- 
led by the fact that the Army in India, 
which is not provided for in the Esti- 
mates, is at present below its establish- 
ment. Excluding India and the Indian 
Depdts, on the Ist of July the rank and 
file was as closely as possible at the es- 
tablishment. 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS IN GERMANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If he is aware 
whether English subjects now in Ger- 
many can return to England by any of 
the ordinary routes, namely, via Ham- 
burg or Cologne; and, if so, is there any 
understanding or announcement as to a 
limit of time ; or, whether it is true that 
passenger boats are no longer permitted 
to run between Hamburg and the Eng- 
lish ports ; and, whether, in the event of 
the usual modes of return to England 
being stopped, the Government proposes 
to afford any and what special facilities 
to the large number of English subjects 
now in Germany, more particularly the 
children of English parents at school 
there to return to England ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that he 
was sorry to say, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, that he could give no infor- 
mation upon the subject of the hon. 
Member’s Question. The movements of 
English subjects in Germany desiring to 
return to this country must necessarily 
depend upon the military movements in 
that country and on the movements of 
the belligerents. Of these movements 
the Government had no information, nor 
were they likely to receive any. As to 
whether passenger boats between Ham- 
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burg and the English ports were no 
longer to be permitted to run, the Go- 
vernment had no information; but if 
stopped, the stoppage of those boats 
would doubtless also necessarily depend 
upon the military movements. With re- 
gard to the affording of special facilities 
to British subjects wishing to return to 
this country, he was not aware of any 
which the Government could afford ex- 
cept sending passports; and the rule 
with regard to sending passports abroad 
had been relaxed in consequence of the 
events which were occurring upon the 
Continent. Passports were now sent out 
for British subjects in Germany upon the 
application of persons of respectability 
in this country. But information as to 
the routes which might be taken by per- 
sons desiring to return to England would 
be far better obtained in the country 
where those persons were at present re- 
siding than here in England. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question presets 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Marine. 


MERCANTILE MARINE,— RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the state of a 
portion of the Mercantile Marine of this 
Country, and to certain practices con- 
nected therewith ; and to move a Reso- 
lution thereon, observed that shipowners, 
in consequence of the competition to 
which they were subjected, were driven 
into practices which many of them re- 
gretted, and from which they would be 
glad to have the opportunity of retreat- 
ing. Parliament had extended its pro- 
tection to the workers in mines and 
factories, and the safety of the people 
was one of its first considerations. He 
thought Parliament might interfere in 
the case which he was now considering, 
by providing that vessels should not be 
loaded beyond their maximum capacity. 
and that there should be a compulsory 
survey of unclassed ships. The col- 
liers trading on the East Coast were noto- 
riously unfit to carry human lives, yet 
such a thing as breaking up these ships 
had not been known for many years. 
Vessels like these could only be insured 
in the regular offices at premiums that 
would be totally prohibitory, and the 
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result was that the owners mutually in- 
sured them in clubs, which, however, 
had broken down in large numbers 
within the last few years, after making 
very heavy calls upon the subscribers. 
The general results of the neglect of 
Parliament to extend to the Mercantile 
Navy such regulations for its care as 
were extended over other walks of in- 
dustry had been most deplorable. The 
right hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) had referred on a pre- 
vious occasion to one ship of 800 tons 
which was loaded with 1,600 tons of iron 
and despatched for the Baltic in the 
month of November; but, of course, that 
vessel being so dreadfully overladen was 
unable to get away from the coast, and 
she went down in sight of land, all her 
crew being saved. In another case a 
shipowner had lost seven sea-going ships 
within a very brief period, as the result 
of his inveterate habit of overloading ; 
his name was ‘such that at Lloyd’s he 
could not get his ships insured ; and the 
underwriters always refused to sign open 
policies to cover risks on vessels sailing 
from the port in which this particular 
shipowner did business, unless they had 
a written guarantee that none of his 
ships were included. The shipowner in 
question was a Member of that House. 
He also knew the case of a vessel called 
the Faith, which was so overloaded that 
one of Lloyd’s surveyors said she was 
unfit to go to sea in that state; but more 
cargo was put on board of her even after 
that, and soon after she sailed from 
London she sank off the Isle of Wight. 
Indeed, the fact was that most of the 
calamities at sea, which were generally 
considered to be inevitable might be 
altogether prevented. Vessels carrying 
between this and the North, which spent 
the greater part of their time at sea, did 
so with perfect immunity from loss, the 
losses not exceeding 2 per cent in the 
year. Of course losses arising from fogs 
were, to a certain extent, inevitable; 
but they were not more frequent than 
accidents arising from fogs on railways. 
The worst case that had come under his 
notice was that of a firm on the Clyde, 
who, out of 21 ocean-going steamers, 
had lost no less than 11 since 1867, five 
of them being so totally lost that the 
only record against their names was that 
they had never been heard of more. 
The owners in that case kept their ves- 
sels constantly under weigh, not even 
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allowing them to stop for necessary re- 
pairs, and never allowing an authorized 
surveyor to goon board to see their con. 
dition. The experience of the Cunard 
and Peninsular and Oriental lines was 
sufficient to prove that ocean travelling 
might be made quite as safe or even 
safer than travelling by railway. The 
objections to any system of Govern- 
mental supervision were easily disposed 
of. It was said that a Government sur- 
vey would put an end to the individual 
responsibility of shipowners; but he 
could not admit this, as that which had 
never existed could not be destroyed. 
The responsibility would begin to be 
felt when shipowners saw Parliament 
determined to extend to our fellow-sub- 
jects at sea some portion of the care that 
had been so beneficially extended to 
those on land. Then it was said that 
an army of surveyors would be required 
to survey the unclassed ships; but see- 
ing that there were only 27,635 ships 
registered in British ports, that 12,656 
of them were surveyed by Lloyd’s sur- 
veyors, that 6,182 of the remainder had 
been built within the last five years, 
and that from the residue all the ships 
belonging to the Ounard, the Peninsular 
and Oriental, the Inman, and General 
Steam Navigation Companies’ lines must 
be deducted, a force of 19 surveyors 
would be quite sufficient to do all the 
work required. It was also said that to 
undertake the survey would entail upon 
the country a cost of £500,000 a-year; 
but so far from that being an accurate 
statement of the case, he would venture 
to commend the scheme to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as one by means 
of which, and without making the 
charges for surveys any higher than 
they are at present, a handsome yearly 
surplus might be handed over to the 
Treasury. Lloyd’s Registry had some- 
times a yearly surplus of £14,000, and 
in one year it was £18,000; the result 
being that having no company of pro- 
prietors among whom to divide the 
money, they found themselves in the 
embarrassing position of possessing a 
vast accumulated fund with which they 
did not know what todo. Another ob- 
jection to such a proposal was that it 
would be an interference with, the pri- 
vate rights of shipowners; but that ar- 
gument was worth nothing, seeing that 
Parliament had interfered with the pri- 
vate rights of all other persons whenever 
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it was necessary to do so in the interest 
of life and property. As long ago as 
1866 a memorial was sent from the 
Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, pray- 
ing the Board of Trade to establish a 
maximum load line, and a compulsory 
survey of our Mercantile Marine, and in 
the prayer of that memorial the Cham- 
pers of Commerce of Dundee, Hartlepool, 
Bristol, Cardiff, and several other of our 
leading seaports concurred. In the case 
of the Mercantile Navy, it was proved 


. by the evidence of the surveyor of the 


Board of Trade, given on the inquiry 
into the fate of the Sea Queen, that at 
present there was no legislative power 
whatever to stop a ship from going to 
sea, no matter what her condition might 
be. That was a state of things which 
required to be altered, and it ought to 
be provided by the Legislature that 
every ship which needed repair should 
be repaired, and that no ship should go 
to sea overladen. And what would be 
the result? That half of the lives lost 
every winter would be saved. No fewer 
than 500 lives per annum would be 
saved. If the Government would only 
bring in a short Bill this Session the 
whole thing might be done by October. 
If they refused, then these men must 
die. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the statement in 
the Report of the Board of Trade, that more 
than half of the losses at sea for the six years 
ending in 1868 are owing to overladen and un- 
seaworthy ships of the collier class, requires im- 
mediate legislation, with a view to the diminu- 
tion of such losses,”—(Mr. Plimsoll,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question pro osed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. T. E. SMITH said, that the 
great thing which the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, wanted to prove 
was that there was no intelligent and 
reasonable supervision over ships, and 
yet he stated that at least half of our 
ships were classed at Lloyd’s. For their 
own part he did not see how that House 
could recognize the action of an irre- 
sponsible Committee sitting at Cornhill. 
But independent of the ships that were 
classed at Lloyd’s, there were three or 
four large associations which inspected 
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ships. If the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves) were in his place, he 
could tell the House that a great portion 
of the vessels which sailed from Liver- 
pool were not classed at Lloyd’s because 
the people of that port had a classifica- 
tion of their own. Why should they 
assume that Lloyd’s was the only good 
classification of ships, and pass over all 
the other societies in the country? The 
hon. Member for Derby said the under- 
writers exercised no supervision over the 
character of the ships, and yet a few 
minutes afterwards he told them it was 
generally reported that there was a ship- 
owner who could not get his ships in- 
sured. That showed that the under- 
writers did exercise a close supervision 
over the character both of the owners 
and also of the ships; and if a parti- 
cular owner was found to lose a great 
proportion of his ships within a certain 
period he experienced a difficulty in 
insuring them. No persons were more 
qualified to give an opinion in regard to 
the ships on the East Coast than the 
sailors who worked in them, and yet 
they were told that the reason a great 
many of the men preferred these ships 
was because they had a greater number 
of opportunities of seeing their wives 
and families; whereas, if the statement 
of the hon. Member for Derby was 
accurate, it would lead them to infer 
that their object in joining this service 
of ships was that they might lose their 
lives and never see their wives and 
families again. No doubt some insur- 
ance clubs had failed, but so had many 
life insurance offices and mercantile as- 
sociations, and he believed nothing would 
be found in these insurance statistics 
to justify entering upon the suggested 
course of legislation. What the hon. 
Member desired could only be done par- 
tially, and would have the undesirable 
result of leading people to suppose that 
ships in which no confidence could be 
placed were seaworthy, while an army 
of Inspectors would have to be em- 
ployed. He therefore hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade would not entertain the 
proposal. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he thought that 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had established 
the existence of an amount of loss of 
life beyond what we, as a mercantile 


nation, should expect, and preceding 
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diseussions had shown that much of this 
calamity was quite preventible. But the 
proposals of the hon. Member, if adopted, 
would, in all probability, reduce the 
careful portion of the Mercantile Marine 
to a lower level without raising those 
whom it was his object to reach. In his 
(Mr. Samuda’s) opinion the great cure 
for this evil would be found in one of 
the proposals of the Government when 
seeking to legislate on this subject — 
namely, to make it a misdemeanour on 
the part of the shipowner to send a ship 
to sea in an inefficient and unseaworthy 
state, and the further proposal to allow 
sailors to refuse to proceed to sea in un- 
seaworthy ships, when discovered to be 
so, would also be a valuable security to the 
public. The attempt to establish a fixed 
load line would be open to many serious 
objections. It would be well to make it 
the interest of the owner to fit and equip 
his vessel in a proper manner, by insist- 
ing that he should be to a considerable 
extent his own insurer—say to the 
amount of one-third or one-quarter of 
the risk covered by each policy. The 
consequence of which would be that the 
loss of the ship, instead of being an 
immediate cash gain, would be a loss of 
a sufficiently serious character to induce 
earefulness on the part of the owner. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
deeply sympathized with the motives 
which actuated the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), and he fully 
admitted the importance of the subject 
he had so ably brought forward. That 
subject had already been brought before 
the House—once by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), and, secondly, on the 
second reading of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Code Bill. On both occasions he 
addressed the House upon this subject, 
and for that reason it would be the less 
necessary for him to go into it at any 
great length at present. He regretted 
that he had been unable to proceed with 
the Merchant Shipping Code Bill, owing 
to the exigency of questions of greater 
magnitude. The time devoted to that 
measure, however, had not, he trusted, 
been altogether lost, as it had received 
much consideration from an informal 
Committee of Members interested in the 
question, which had met at the Board 
of Trade, and was in such a forward 
state that he believed the House would 
be able to deal with the question at a 
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very early period next Session. The 


extension to all vessels not classed at 
Lloyd’s of the triennial inspection to 
which vessels so classed are subjected 
would be, to a great extent, useless for 
meeting the evils referred to. This 
triennial inspection of 12,000 vessels cost 
Lloyd’s, he believed, about £40,000 a 
year; and if all vessels were to be sur. 
veyed at the commencement of each 
voyage an army of surveyors would 
be required, and the cost of inspection 
would be enormous. A further pro. 
posal was to establish an official load 
line. That was a subject worthy of 
great consideration, though it was one 
of extreme difficulty, for he had never 
met any persons who agreed as to 
what the line should be. The Bill for 
amending the Merchant Shipping Code 
proceeded in the direction of increasing 
the responsibility of shipowners, and 
making it a criminal offence to send a 
ship to sea in an unseaworthy condition; 
and he believed that this proposal would 
go far to meet the evils complained of. 
Allusion had been made to the case of 
colliers on the East Coast of England; 
but he was glad to know that natural 
causes were coming into operation which 
would be far more operative than any 
legislation. Steamers were being sub- 
stituted for sailing vessels to such an 
extent that while in 1852 there were 
only 17 voyages of steam colliers from 
the Tyne to the Thames, last year there 
were 2,440 voyages of steamers, and they 
might therefore look forward to the time 
when the sailing collier would be extinct. 
He believed the case of the Sea Queen 
would have been met by the Amendments 
which the Government had suggested, 
and that they would do something to 
prevent disasters; but as it was out of 
the question that the Government should 
this Hoasion deal with the subject in the 
limited way now suggested, he trusted 
the Motion would not be pressed. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he regretted 
the withdrawal of the Merchant Shipping 
Code Bill, which would have done as much 
as Government could do to remedy exist- 
ing evils. The proposition to make it a 
misdemeanour to send a ship to sea in an 
unseaworthy state, and to give a sailor 
liberty to call for a public survey without 
being treated as a deserter or a coward, 
were very valuable; and, understanding 
that the Resolution merely asked the 
House to affirm the necessity for early 
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legislation, he thought it would be wise 
to adopt it. 

Mr. GRAVES, while sympathizing 
with the motives which induced the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) to 
bring this question before the House, 
could not help expressing the opinion 
that the hon. Member had treated it in 
a somewhat exaggerated tone. Seeing 
that only 40 casulties had occurred in 
the case of vessels of 600 tons and up- 
wards, he thought he was justified in 
asking them to exonerate the great 
merchant-shipping class of this country. 
There was, however, a class of ship- 
owners on which blame did undoubtedly 
rest, and overloading did undoubtedly 
exist to some extent. The hon. Member 
had proposed that there should be a 
survey of every vessel leaving our ports 
which was not enrolled in the records of 
a private institution. He (Mr. Graves) 
agreed with the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, that if they were to have a 
survey there should be no exception with 
regard to vessels connected in any way 
with a private institution. The unfair- 


ness of doing so would at once become 
patent by remembering that there was 
another institution which stood just as 
high—the Bureau Veritas—whose sur- 


veys were entitled to as much respect, 
and which had 17,000 classed on its 
books, as against 9,000 in Lloyd’s. Yet 
the hon. Member would place a burden 
on those vessels which he would not 
place on these. France was the only 
country that he was aware of where the 
system of Government surveys existed, 
and their working in that country was, 
from his own personal investigation, 
very far from satisfactory. The opinion 
of the French people themselves was 
that these surveys were altogether use- 
less, and that they threw upon the Go- 
vernment a very serious responsibility, 
which was by no means balanced by 
corresponding public advantages. The 
Deputy for Nantz had, in fact, in the 
month of February last, from his place 
in the Oorps Legislatif, characterized 
these surveys as altogether useless and 
vexatious. That these Government sur- 
veys did not prevent the loss of lives and 
ships belonging to France was proved 
by statistics. In the year 1869 the 
number of English vessels that were lost 
was 1,172, being 4°40 per cent of the 
whole; German, 201, being 4°50 per 
cent; Norwegian, 105, being 3 per cent; 
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and Swedish, 25, being 2°50 per cent. 
Government surveys prevailed in none 
of these countries; whereas the number 
of French vessels lost during the same 
year was no less than 279, or 5-30 per 
cent of the whole. He thought from 
these facts he was justified in saying 
that the Government survey in France 
had not proved a protection either to life 
or property. Looking at the vast com- 
merce of this country, the enormous 
number of ships entering and leaving 
our ports daily, looking at the great 
competition that prevailed by which 
steam vessels were made to compete 
with railways by leaving port one after- 
noon and arriving the next, bearing all 
this in mind, any Government survey of 
a reliable character would in his opinion 
be totally impossible. Witk respect 
again to the load line, he quite admitted 
that if all vessels were built upon the 
same plan and principle there would be 
no difficulty in fixing such atest. But 
as it was, there were so many difficulties 
in the way that he was bound to say 
that the attainment of such an object 
was impracticable. Were a load-line 
system adopted owners would be led to 
build a peculiar kind of ship, which 
would be very bouyant but would be 
much more dangerous than any that 
were at present constructed. While 
thinking, however, that a load line was 
impossible, he thought something like a 
maximum line might beneficially be 
adopted. The whole matter, however, 
was well worthy of consideration, and 
he should not regret to see it referred to 
a Select Committee in the next Session. 
He believed that the mode in which the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade was 
proceeding for remedying the evils com~- 
plained of—namely, by throwing the 
responsibility on the owners, and not 
shifting it on to the shoulders of the 
Government—was, perhaps, the best. 
Mr. GOURLEY said, that vessels 
were not so much lost by overloading as 
by improper stowage, which was not to 
be charged upon the owners or captains, 
because they were obliged to place the 
stowage in the hands of a class of men 
who made it their special calling. 
Steamships had not been lost by over- 
loading, and the loss of the City of 
Boston, which was under Government 
supervision, arose from causes in con- 
nection with the steam machinery, and 
not from overloading. The statement 
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that had been made about the over- 
loading of ships was incorrect, for of 
those which were alleged to have been 
lost from that cause three were driven 
on shore, one was capsized, and nothing 
had been heard of two others. When 
vessels left port no one could tell the 
dangers with which the seamen would 
have to contend, and, looking to the 
number of ships which formed the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country, he sub- 
mitted that the loss of life in them was 
comparatively very small. He urged the 
House to be very cautious in legislating 
for the Mercantile Marine, because, in 
his opinion, the shipping interests of the 
country already suffered from too much 
legislation. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought the 
House was not competent at this time to 
give an opinion on such an important 
subject ; for to men who were unac- 
quainted with seafaring matters, it was 
impossible to understand the great num- 
ber of considerations that had to be 
taken into account. He admitted the 
importance of the subject, and thought 
there ought to be an investigation. If 
a Motion were made early next Session 
for the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee he would support it, for he believed 
that the inquiry would be acceptable to 
the seaports, and it would show that the 
matter was not so bad as had been re- 
presented by the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll). 

Mr. AtperMAN LUSK, while fully 
sympathizing with the Motion, could not 
help feeling that many of the statements 
by which it had been supported were 
exaggerated, and some of them quite 
untrue. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. G. B. GREGORY, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
building of the New Law Courts, and to 
move — ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
House, such building should be pro- 
ceeded with without further delay,” 
said, he should not trouble the House 
at any length with this subject, for he 
hoped that the First Commissioner was 
substantially of the same opinion as him- 
self, that he would accept the Motion, 
and was prepared, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, to say that they would place 
on the Votes an Estimate for proceeding 
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with the works. If that were su, it 
would be unnecessary for him to pr. see! 
with the Motion. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE said, 
it was of the utmost importance, now that 
the Government had fully resolved upon 
the site and were about to proceed to 
the erection of the buildings, that steps 
should be taken to have —_ ap- 
proaches made to the new Courts. A 
large amount of extra traffic would 
be concentrated round the new edi- 
fice, and it was the duty of the Go. 
vernment to provide proper accesses for 
the accommodation of that traffic. This 
had not yet been done; but he hoped 
they would soon be in possession of block 
plans of the Courts, which would enable 
them clearly to see where the new ap- 
proaches ought to be formed. He urged 
that the metropolis had been unfairly 
treated in the matter of taxation, and care 
should be taken that further burdens 
should not be imposed upon it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member 
for Sussex (Mr. G. B. Gregory) rightly 
assumed that he was as anxious as he 
could be to see the building of the New 
Courts of Law proceeded with at the 
earliest possible period. It was the in- 
tention of the Government to lay upon 
the Table of the House, either that 
evening or the next day, an Estimate 
for taking the preliminary steps, and 
what could be done between this and 
the meeting of Parliament next year. 
He thought, therefore, the House would 
be of opinion that it was not expedient 
to anticipate the discussion that would 
arise when that Estimate was considered 
in Committee. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence), 
he could only say that he had only un- 
dertaken to give effect to the Acts of 
Parliament already passed for the con- 
struction of the new Courts, and not to 
go beyond their provisions. The ques- 
tions raised by the hon. Member were 
foreign to the legislation which had al- 
ready taken place ; but the hon. Gentle- 
man and his constituents would set a 
good example by taking measures to re- 
move the structure which public opinion 
did not sanction, either on account of its 
beauty or antiquity, and which was a 
serious obstruction between Fleet Street 
and the Strand. He hoped to be able to 
proceed with the Estimate on Monday, 
and a block plan was being printed, of 
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whi,h numerous copies would be found 
at te Vote Office to-morrow. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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METROPOLIS—SOUTHWARK PARK. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. LOCKE, in rising to call the at- 
tention of the House to the intended 
appropriation of a large portion of South- 
wark Park for building purposes by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of the House, the whole 
of the land purchased under the Act of 1864 (The 
Southwark Park Act), should be preserved as a 
Park for the use and recreation of the Public,” 
said, that it was originally intended to 

urchase 130 acres for the Park, but 
F culties arising, only 63 acres were 
obtained; and he was sure the House 
would not think that space too large for 
the recreation of the population of South- 
wark, amounting to nearly 200,000 per- 
sons, of Deptford, and the other neigh- 
bouring localities. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works were now following the 
course which they proposed to the Open 
Spaces Committee, of which he (Mr. 
Locke) had the honour to be Chairman. 
Sir John Thwaites, in his evidence before 
that Committee, proposed that the Metro- 
politan Board hoald be empowered to 
take charge of the open spaces around 
the metropolis, and he suggested that 
they should purchase them, and recoup 
themselves for the necessary outlay by 
appropriating large portions of the land 
to building purposes. The Report pro- 
posed by Mr. Doulton embodying these 
views was rejected by the Committee, 
and his, the Chairman’s Report, adopted. 
The Report directed that the whole of 
the land should in each case be pre- 
served for the recreation of the people. 
Now, in the case of Southwark Park the 
Board had determined to take no less 
than 16 acres and sell it for the purpose 
of having it built upon. Additional land 
would be required for a road to approach 
the houses, and thus no less than 26 
acres would be taken from the public 
and applied to the purpose of recoup- 
ing the Metropolitan Board to some ex- 
tent for their outlay in making the 
Park. He ought to state that the funds 
employed for the purchase of the land 
for the formation of the Park had been 
furnished by rates levied on the whole 
of the metropolis. Even if the Metro- 
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politan Board had a right to do this, 
that House might fairly be called on to 
express their opinion against it; and 
with that view he now brought forward 
the subject. He well remembered stand- 
ing beside Sir John, Thwaites upon a 
platform on the day that he publicly 
declared this Park open. The whole 63 
acres had ever since been used and en- 
joyed by the public, and he contended 
that Sir John Thwaites had now no right 
to withdraw 16 acres of the area so de- 
clared to be open and available for pub- 
lic use and enjoyment. Open spaces 
were necessary not only for the recrea- 
tion, but for the health of the metro- 
polis; but they would both be endangered 
unless the House endeavoured to check 
the Board. There was an extremely 
strong feeling in the borough of South- 
wark against the course which the Me- 
tropolitan Board were taking, and this 
had been evinced by several large and 
influential meetings. He hoped the 
House would not be influenced by any 
technical objection to his Motion; but 
would express the opinion which was 
embodied in it. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘Cin the opinion of this House, the whole of the 
land purchased under the Act of 1864 (The 
Southwark Park Act), should be preserved as a 
Park for the use and recreation of the Public,”— 
(Mr. Locke,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. BRUCE said, that if the ques- 
tion was merely as to the extent of land 
which it was desirable to retain he did 
not think that 63, or even 163, acres 
would be too much for the recreation of 
so large a body of persons as dwelt in 
Southwark and upon the south side of 
the river; but the real fact was that, in 
the negotiations which took place for 
acquirement of the land, it was foreseen 
that unless some precautions were taken 
the acquirement of such a space would 
immediately raise the value of the pro- 
perty all round the Park, and it was in 
order to prevent private persons obtain- 
ing that advantage that the power was 
taken by the Board of Works to take 
more land than was actually to be de- 
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voted to the Park, in order that the 
ratepayers, at whose cost the Park was 
made, might reap any advantage that 
would result to the surrounding property 
from the maintenance of this open space. 
By the course they proposed taking the 
Metropolitan Board of Works hoped to 
return to the ratepayers a sum of nearly 
£36,000, which might possibly be used 
hereafter for the provision of another 
park in another part of the metropolis. 
He asked the House to consider whether 
it would not be beneath their dignity to 
pass a Resolution which would be a 
mere brutum fulmen, for they could not 
by a mere Resolution override an Act of 
Parliament. The proper course for his 
hon. and learned Friend to take would 
be to give notice of his intention to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Act which 
conferred on the Board of Works the 
discretionary power they were now using; 
or if the proceedings of the Board could 
be proved to be ultra vires, it would be 
easy to obtain an injunction to prevent 
them proceeding in the course on which 
they had entered. He hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend would be content 
with the expression of opinion which 
had been elicited, an expression which 
would, no doubt, cause the Board to re- 
consider its decision, and if it should 
have the effect of producing an altera- 
tion in the direction sought by his hon. 
and learned Friend, he, for one, should 
feel gratified. 

Mr. LOCKE, in accepting the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. Friend and 
withdrawing his Amendment, hoped 
that, after what had been said, the 
Government would support the Bill of 
which he would give Notice for next 
Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Spain—Case of 


SPAIN—CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BENTINOK, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
competent for a Minister to allege or read in 
debate in defence of his policy any Document 
which is not upon the Table, and which he is not 
prepared to communicate to the House ; and that 
it is incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to lay forthwith upon the Table Copy ofthe entire 
deposition or statement of facts made in writing 
by one Holmes, erroneously represented by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
have been in command of the British Ship 
‘ Tornado,’ ” 
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said, the matter he had to lay beforg 
the House involved a question of Priyj. 
lege, for it was clear that, unless a dis. 
tinct rule was laid down as to which 
documents, after having been used in 
debate, should be produced and which 
should be kept tek by the Minister, a 
serious injury would be inflicted upon 
the rights of independent Members, 
which had been encroached on too much 
already by the present Government. The 
fact was that two months ago he called 
attention to the case of the Zornado, with 
a view to show that it had been illegally 
seized, and was answered by his hon, 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the Attorney General. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Otway) said that this 
vessel had been ‘‘ steeped in crime from 
her very cradle,’”’ and the Attorney Ge- 
neral said that beyond doubt the vessel 
was a privateer, and both the Under 
Secretary and the Attorney General rested 
their case upon the statement made by 
Captain Holmes of the Cyclone. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) afterwards addressed a Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister, who admitted 
that the allegation of the Under Secre- 
tary was founded on a statement made 
by Captain Holmes. This document, 
which the Minister declined to lay on 
the Table of the House, proved to be 
the embodiment in writing of a state- 
ment on the subject which his hon. 
Friend had refused to accept verbally. 
Thus, his hon. Friend had first presented 
to the House a spurious article, and 
then refused a sufficient opportunity for 
its contradiction — a proceeding which 
might do very well in Spain, but was 
opposed to the principles of law and 
equity as understood in this country, 
and opposed, moreover, to the practice 
of Parliament. Sir Erskine May, in his 
text-book on this subject, laid it down 
that the proceedings of that House ought 
to be conducted similarly to the proceed- 
ings in a Court of Law, and that no per- 
son had a right to produce evidence, 
without giving to those affected by it a 
full opportunity of examining and, if 
possible, disproving it. The precedents 
on this subject were also very numerous. 
In 1857, in the debate on the China 
War, Lord Halifax, then Sir Charles 
Wood, stated a certain position, and 
said that he had in his possession a 
letter from Sir Michael Seymour which 
bore out his view. Mr. Roebuck asked 
if Sir Charles Wood had any objection 
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to produce the letter. Sir Charles Wood 
replied that it was a private letter, but 
that he was willing to bring it down to 
the House and show it to any hon. Gen- 
tleman. Upon that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) said it was monstrous 
that a Minister should rise in his place 
and make a statement upon an impor- 
tant matter, founded on a document 
which had not been produced, and he 
went on to say that neither a public nor 
a private letter ought to have been used 
that could not be laid on the Table. 
That was a principle which had ever 
been accepted in that House, and which 
he hoped would ever be their guide in 
such matters. The next case was in 
1862, when the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, stated 
that the Longford election was a mock- 
ery, and in proof of the assertion referred 
to certain documents in his possession. 
The Irish Members demanded that the 
documents should be laid on the Table, 
and Lord Palmerston expressed himself 
thus— 


“It may, no doubt, be the true doctrine that 
when a Minister of the Crown reads a document 
in this House and founds upon it an argument or 
an assertion that document, if called for, ought to 
be produced.” —(3 Hansard, olxvi. 2129.] 


The last instance he would refer to oc- 
curred two years afterwards, when, in 
the Leeds bankruptcy case, the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) read his answer from 
a written statement which he had before 
him, and Mr. Ferrand moved that the 
Paper be laid upon the Table. The 
Speaker, being appealed to, said that 
public despatches, documents, and papers 
relating to public affairs, when read or 
quoted by a Minister, ought to be laid 
on the Table. But there was an addi- 
tional reason why this document should 
be laid upon the Table, because, though 
the Spanish Government had at first 
agreed to give £1,500 by way of com- 
pensation to the unfortunate crew of the 
Tornado, it appeared that the money had 
not been pe and, if so, he wished to 
know why there had not been payment. 
A rumour had reached him, which he 
hoped was not true, that the Spanish 
Government had declined payment be- 
cause they had read the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary, and 
because it was clear from the statement 
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made that this was a Chilian vessel. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would press the 
case upon the Spanish Government, and 
he would, therefore, add to his Motion 
the words, ‘‘ or any further paper in the 
matter of the Tornado. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is not competent 
for a Minister to allege or read in debate in de- 
fence of his policy any Document which is not 
upon the Table, and which he is not prepared to 
communicate to the House ; and that it is incum- 
bent upon Her Majesty’s Government to lay 
forthwith upon the Table, Copy of the entire de- 
position or statement of facts made in writing by 
one Holmes, erroneously represented by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to have 
been in command of the British Ship ‘ Tornado,’ 
and also further Papers relating to that Ship,”— 
(Mr. Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. OTWAY fully recognized the 
constancy which the hon. Member had 
shown with regard to this case. The 
hon. Gentleman had now for some time 
been advocating the claims of the cap- 
tain and crew of the Tornado; but whe- 
ther his advocacy had been advantageous 
to those people was open to doubt, 
especially if it was true that the Spanish 
Government had now determined to 
withhold the £1,500 which they had 
previously offered as compensation. It 
was not his intention in any way to dis- 

ute the general principle for which the 

on. Gentleman had contended, fortified 
as it was by the high authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair and 
Lord Palmerston. It would have been 
more satisfactory, however, if the hon. 
Gentleman had read the whole of Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion, for he would, if he 
was not mistaken, have found towards 
the end something to qualify the passage 
which he had quoted. But that rule did 
not apply in the present case, for here 
no despatch was used, but a verbal state- 
ment which had been made to him within 
the precincts of that House, which state- 
ment for greater accuracy he himself took 
down in writing, and then he asked the 
person who made it whether it was cor- 
rect, and in proof that it was so to put 
his name to it. His hon. Friend admit- 
ted that he had seen the document, if it 
could be so called, indeed, there was 
no desire whatever to withhold it from 
any Gentleman who wished to see it. 
The hon. Member for Penrhyn (Mr. 
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Eastwick) had also seen it. What was 
more he was ready to place it at the 
disposal of any hon. Member in that 
House. Now, though he was bound to 
state that it was not convenient to lay on 
the Table a memorandum of conversation 
passing within the limits of the House, 
this he would say—bhe was prepared to 
verify all the statements made in that 
memorandum ; and though he would 
not be fulfilling his duty if he were to 
lay it on the Table, he was quite will- 
ing to make the hon. Gentleman a pre- 
sent of the only really important part 
of it—namely, the private instructions 
given to the commander of the Tornado 
and the other ship how they were to pro- 
ceed so as to avoid capture. The photo- 
graphs were open to the inspection of 
his hon. Friend. It was only the verbal 
statement of the individual reduced to 
writing by himself (Mr. Otway), or cer- 
tified as correct by Captain Holmes. 
Under these circumstances he must de- 
cline to produce the Paper, because to 
do so would be to depart from Parlia- 
mentary usage in cases of that kind. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not rise 
to speak on the question of the Tornado, 
of which he had heard in his time a 
great deal, and on which he had formed 
an opinion which it was not necessary he 
should state at present; but he must 
say that the point brought forward by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) was well 
worthy of the attention of the House, 
and he was not himself quite satisfied 
with the observations made by the Under 
Secretary of State. One of the great 
securities for fair discussion in that 
House was that a Minister should not be 
permitted to refer to documents, public 
or private, if he was not prepared to 
communicate them to the House. He 
did not say there might not be special 
reasons why the particular document 
now in question should not be placed in 
the usual category in that respect; but 
at the same time it was not the interest 
of the House to encourage any laxity in 
regard to the rule on that subject. It 
was one of the guarantees for sufficient 
discussion that a debate should not be 
allowed to be unwarrantably influenced 
by speakers appealing, in order to sus- 
tain their views, to documents which 
were not in the possession of the House. 
That was a principle of which the House 
should be most jealous, It might be all 
very well for the Under Secretary of 


Mr. Otway 
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State to invite them to come down to 
Downing Street, and inspect the docu. 
ments; but every Member must see that 
this was an important question, the im- 
perbene of which was not diminished 

ecause the special instance which had 
now come before the House was not one 
of great dimensions. The principle was 
the same. When a document was ap- 
pealed to and the Minister did not place 
it on the Table, it would be most incon- 
venient for hon. Members to call at 
Downing Street to examine whether the 
document referred to was a valid one or 
not; and they ought to be careful how 
they waived the Privileges of the House, 
The question was, whether their right to 
the production of documents quoted by 
persons in authority to influence debate 
was aright which ought to be maintained 
or not. He recommended the House 
to maintain it as being most important, 
and not to permit the comparative in- 
significance of the transactions connected 
with a case like that of the Zornado to 
blind them to what, if allowed to pass 
unnoticed, might be converted into an 
injurious precedent. He thought that 
the House could not be too strict in 
maintaining this rule, and though it was 
not desirable that his hon. Friend who 
brought forward the Motion should 
formally take the opinion of the House 
upon it, yet he thought it ought not to 
be disregarded, and that they ought to 
express in a manner that was not to be 
mistaken their resolution to adhere to 
their rules on the subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought it 
would be a pity if it should go forth to 
the world that there existed any serious 
difference of opinion with respect to the 
Rule of the House on that subject, as 
might perhaps be inferred from what 
has just fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Rule was intended to pre- 
vent undue advantage being taken by 
official Members in order to influence 
the judgment of the House. Ministers 
might often be supposed to have an ad- 
vantage in discussion through their offi- 
cial knowledge, and it was quite right 
that every proper control should be 
placed on their use of that advantage. 
In the present instance, however, the 
issue was extremely narrow. The par- 
ticular case before them was one that 
could occur only very rarely, and he 
thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Otway) 
was right in the view he took of it, 
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which did not in the least degree dero- 
gate from the obligation to produce offi- 
cial documents. The question here was 
whether that was an official document at 
all. It was the substance of a conversa- 
tion within the limits of the House, and 
reduced to writing for greater certainty ; 
and it might impart an almost ridiculous 
air to the Rule if words so taken down 
were to be treated as coming within the 
definition of an official document. Al- 
though that very narrow issue might, 
however, give rise to some difference of 
opinion, still it was hardly a matter on 
which it could be thought desirable to 
take the formal judgment of the House. 
The Rule of the House would be made 
more safe by avoiding any attempt to 
stretch it. They should keep within the 
definition which the Speaker had given 
of it on a former occasion, and which 
made it apply to public despatches, 
documents, and papers relating to public 
affairs which were read and quoted by 
Ministers. This Paper was much more 
analogous to the report of a conversation 
given by a Gentleman in that House 
than to an official document. But, be 
that as it might, it was the desire of the 
Government on every occasion to observe 
the general Rules of the House with 
fidelity and strictness. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £238,000, to complete the sum 
for the County and Borough Police, 
Great Britain. ' 

(2.) £315,627, to complete the sum 
for Government Prisons, England, and 
Transportation and Convict Establish- 
ments, Colonies. 

(3.) £203,880, to complete the sum 
for County Prisons and Reformatories, 
Great Britain. 

(4.) £26,943, to complete the sum for 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(5.) £12,790, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges. 
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(6.) £48,533, to complete the sum for 
Criminal Proceedings in Scotland. 

(7.) £37,630, to complete the sum for 
Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 

(8.) £18,001, to complete the sum for 
the Register House, Edinburgh. 

(9.) £17,075, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, Scotland. 

(10.) £52,403, to complete the sum 
for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions, Ireland. 

(11.) £30,294, to complete the sum 
for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(12.) £19,477, to complete the sum 
for the Common Law Courts, Ireland. 

(13.) £5,790, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
Ireland. 


(14.) £8,997, to complete the sum for 
the Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 


Mr. WHITWELL said, that as this 
Court existed only for the benefit of the 
buyers and sellers of estates it ought to 
be maintained by fees, and not at the 
expense of the Exchequer. There were 
fees paid to the amount of £4,291; but 
the charge on the Votes was £12,907. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, considerable fees were re- 
ceived from this Court, which were paid 
into the Exchequer. At the same time, 
there was much apparent justice in 
what the hon. Gentleman had said, and 
he would look into the matter. 

CoLoneL FRENCH said, the operation 
of the Encumbered Estates Court Act 
had been most injurious to Ireland not 
only for the losses it had occasioned to 
creditors, but also in consequence of the 
land being compulsorily sold under it 
for so much less than its real value. 
£8,000,000 of Irish capital was con- 
fiscated—a larger sum than the boasted 
assistance in the potato famine years. 

Mr. M‘LAREN pointed out that it 
was not a matter in which the public of 
Ireland was concerned, but only the 
sellers and purchasers of land. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £7,421, to complete the sum for 
the Probate Court, Ireland. 

(16.) £1,340, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(17.) £10,430, to complete the sum 
for the Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 

(18.) £2,066, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 
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(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £65,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, of the 
Police Courts, and of the Metropolitan Police, 
Dublin.” 


Mr. Atperman LUSK objected to the 
whole of the police charge for Ireland 
being saddled on the Consolidated Fund. 
He particularly objected to the police 
charge for a rich city like Dublin being 
paid out of the Imperial taxation. It 
ought to be compelled to make a con- 
tribution like the large towns of Eng- 
land, if only as a matter of policy, 
for under the present arrangement the 
people felt that they had nothing to do 
with the police, whom they looked upon 
as a foreign body. Dublin was a rich 
town, and ought not to escape from pay- 
ing police charges. He moved that the 
whole Vote of £100,000 be reduced by 
£25,000, so as to make the people of 
Dublin pay one-fourth of the charge. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, nor exceeding £40,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1871, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, of the 
Police Courts, and of the Metropolitan Police, 
Dublin.” —(Mr. Lusk.) 

Mr. STANSFELD called the hon. 
Member’s attention to a foot-note in the 
Estimates, which showed that the City of 
Dublin contributed not merely £25,000 
for the police, but £41,000, that amount 
being raised from the hackney carriage 
licence and from an eightpenny rate on 
the property of the town. 

CotonEL FRENCH supposed that the 
only object the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Alderman Lusk) could have in view was 
to get rid of the police force of Dublin 
entirely. The hon. Member was a great 
economical authority; but he had never 
known him to succeed in reducing a Vote 
by a single penny. 

Mr. CANDLISH pointed out that 
£23,000 of the Vote was spent in pen- 
sions, many of the persons concerned re- 
ceiving pensions to the full amount of 
the salaries they had had. It was a mat- 
ter for serious consideration whether a 
quarter of the whole amount ought to be 
paid for purely unproductive labour. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN distinguished be. 
tween the police force of Ireland ge. 
nerally, which was a semi-military bod: 
defended on special grounds, and that 
for Dublin, which was one of the richest 
cities in the kingdom; and there was no 
more reason for relieving it of the ex. 
penses of its police than there was for 
relieving London or Manchester. As to 
the amount paid for pensions he looked 
upon it asa scandalous misappropriation 
of public money, which the Legislature 
ought to stop. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had no 
reason to doubt that the pensions had 
been awarded in each case on sufficient 
grounds; but there used to be a much 
higher rate of pensions under the Act 
10 & 11 Vict., and that still operated in 
keeping up the total amount. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) £643,007, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary, Ireland. 

Mr. WHITWELL pointed out that 
the sum of £110,632 paid for pensions 
and gratuities was printed in the Esti- 
mates in a lump sum, without any de- 
tails of the names of the persons receiy- 
ing the money. He thought those de- 
tails ought to be given, and he also hoped 
that the Government would set on foot 
in Ireland the plan observed in this 
country, of the police making contribu- 
tions from their pay towards their own 
superannuation fund. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
know how it was that £47,000 was paid ° 
to the magistrates in Ireland out of the 
Consolidated Fund, while in England 
all stipendiary magistrates were paid out 
of local taxation ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the resident stipendiary magistrates 
in Ireland were to a great extent officers 
of the Executive Government, and of the 
greatest value to the Government in 
Ireland. Indeed, he did not know what 
could be done without them. No doubt 
the system in Ireland was a system of 
greater centralization than existed here, 
which, on abstract grounds, was to be de- 
plored ; but the circumstances of the 
country made it necessary. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that after this 
friends in Ireland could not say they 
were taxed in the same way as the people 
of Great Britain. 
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CotonEL FRENCH observed, that if 
the English magistrates were superseded 
to the same extent as Irish country 
gentlemen by stipendiary magistrates, he 
believed they would retire in disgust 
from the unpaid duties which they now 
discharged with so much advantage to 
the country. The policy the Govern- 
ment had pursued had offended the local 
magistracy, and he would advise them 
to adopt a totally different system—to 
trust the people and the magistrates, 
which they never had done, and they 
might thus hope to establish peace and 
tranquillity. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he could 
not help thinking that the Irish Con- 
stabulary force would be rendered more 

pular in Ireland if the people were 
allowed to take a greater interest in it, 
and to bear their fair share of its cost. 
The present system of centralization was 
not desirable. 

Mr. CARTER said, he wished to have 
a detailed account of some of the items. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
the rate at which the superannuation 
had been increased, and expressed his 
opinion that it was worthy of considera- 
tion whether a superannuation fund might 
not be established out of contributions 
subscribed by the police themselves. 
The details of their pensions ought also 
to be given in the Estimate. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the notion of 
making a force, which was supposed to 
be unpopular in Ireland, popular by the 
imposition of a financial blister on the 
people, was worthy of the ingenuity of a 
Scotchman. The House might, if it 
thought proper, adopt the suggestion as 
to superannuation money, but it must 
first increase the pay of the force; so 
that, practically, nothing would be gained. 
The Irish Constabulary were a most me- 
ritorious body of men ; he had seen them 
on occasions of greatexcitement; he knew 
their wonderful good temper and for- 
bearance, and the great services which 
they were enabled to render to the Queen 
and to the country. He warned the House 
against touching one penny of their pay 
or their pensions. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, to adopt the 
suggestion which had been made would 
be to reduce the pay of the men, and 
nothing would be gained by increasing 
the pay in order to establish a superan- 
nuation fund out of enforced contribu- 
tions. Further particulars would be 
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given if necessary; but it was not de- 
sirable to overcrowd the Estimates with 
the various items which made up small 
amounts. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £32,960, to complete the sum 
for Government Prisons, &c., Ireland. 

(22.) £28,211, to complete the sum 
for County and Borough Prisons, Ire- 
land. 

(23.) £8,610, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

(24.) £1,630, to complete the sum for 
the Four Courts Marshalsea, Dublin. 

(25.) £6,070, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland. 


(26.) £644,721, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, Great Britain. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this year 
the Education Estimate was £914,721, 
being a net increase over the sum voted 
last year of £74,010. This increase 
arose, he might say, almost entirely upon 
two items—the annual grants and the 
sum for the training Colleges. There 
was a small saving of £173 in the admi- 
nistration office in London, arising from 
the experiment which had been success- 
fully tried of having.boys as clerks. 
The cost of inspection had increased by 
£2,166, owing to the employment of 
three more inspectors. In the building 
grants there had been a decrease of 
£3,000, about £4,000 less than the Esti- 
mate of last year being spent. In Scot- 
land there was an increase of £6,300, 
owing to the number of certificated 
masters having increased by 35, the cer- 
tificated schoolmistresses by 45, and the 
pupil-teachers by 308. Scotland was 
still working on the old system, payment 
for results not having been yet intro- 
duced. As to the two great sources of 
increase to which he had alluded, in 
England and Wales there was an in- 
crease of £54,732 on the annual grants, 
which was owing to an increase in the 
number of scholars, a thing which no 
one would regret. Last year the average 
attendance of day scholars was esti- 
mated at 1,082,000. This year it was 
close upon 1,200,000, being an increase 
of 114,000. In evening scholars there 
was an increase of close upon 8,000, 
bringing the number up to nearly 80,000. 
The capitation grant was 1d. less than 
it was last year, when it was 98. 11d, 
They had found that to be rather over 
what was required, and this year it was 
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roposed to make the grant 9s. 10d. 

hough they asked for 1d. less, the scho- 
lars were not earning less. An increase 
had been going on from year to year, 
but not quite so fast as had been ex- 
pected. For the year ending the 31st of 
August, 1868, the sum actually paid was 
9s. 43d. per day scholar; for the year 
ending August, 1869, it was 9s. 7d.; and 
for this year they were, as he had said, 
asking 9s. 10d. There was a large in- 
crease in the sum for the training schools. 
Last year there had been none; but this 
year they found the training schools so 
much more vigorously in operation that 
they were asking for an increase of 
£14,000; and, considering the demand 
that there would be for teachers, he was 
not sorry to be obliged to ask it. There 
were 223 more male students in resi- 
dence, and 104 more female students, 
which was the explanation of the in- 
crease in the item. Now, as to the 
results, or the value received for their 
money. Let them take England and 
Wales, leaving Scotland out of the ac- 
count —though no one could suppose 
that Scotland would be without the Re- 
vised Code much longer. Indeed, the 
Government looked forward to the Eng- 
lish Education Bill of this year being fol- 
lowed by a Scotch Education Bill next 
year. In the year ending August 31, 
1869, the separate schools in England 
and Wales, assisted by the State, were 
7,845, comprising 11,404 day depart- 
ments, and 2,240 evening schools. These 
schools provided accommodation for 
1,766,000 scholars. There were 1,570,000 
scholars on the school books, and the 
average number in attendance was in 
day schools 1,063,000, and in evening 
schools 64,000. There were 11,752 cer- 
tificated teachers, assisted by 12,357 
pupil-teachers and 1,253 assistant-teach- 
ers. The cost of the schools was de- 
frayed by a Government Grant, amount- 
ing in round numbers to £465,000, 
school fees £456,000, and endowments 
and subscriptions £489,000. Thus, in a 
population estimated at about 22,000,000, 
there were being taught in the schools 
at an expense to the State of £465,000, 
to the parents of £456,000, aided by 
subscriptions amounting to £489,000, 
about 1,570,000 children, taking the 
number on the books, and 1,063,000, 
taking the average attendance, in 11,404 
day schools and 2,240 evening schools, by 
rather more than 11,700 head teachers, 
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assisted by 1,230 assistant-teachers and 
12,300 pupil-teachers. Of the total 
number of children on the register, 
about 425,000 were under six years of 
age. Deducting the infants, there were 
1,145,000 children on the books. There 
were presented for individual examina. 
tion 696,440 in day schools, and 63,174 
in night schools. The number who 
passed without failure in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, was 470,000 in the 
day schools, and 43,000 in the night 
schools, or a percentage of 67°5 in the 
day schools, and 70 in the night schools, 
The estimated increase of the population 
in England and Wales in the course of 
last year was 1 per cent, and he was 
glad to be able to state that this year, 
as well as last, the increase of scholars 
was much greater than the increase of 
population. Speaking generally, the 
percentage of increase was greater this 
year than in the previous year. The 
population had increased about 1 per 
cent, the number of children on the re- 
gister had increased 8 per cent this year 
as against 7 per cent last year. The at- 
tendance this year showed an increase 
of 8 3-5ths per cent against 7 1-3rd last 
year. The numbers presented for exa- 
mination had increased 9 per cent, as 
against 8 per cent last year, and the 
number who passed without failure had 
increased one-half per cent. One or 
two facts now with regard to the pre- 
sent state of the training schools. He 
had said they were asking for an in- 
crease of £14,000 on account of these 
schools—namely, £87,000 this year as 
compared with £73,000 last year. He 
had frequently been asked what prospect 
they had of supplying the probably large 
demand that would be made for trained 
teachers. The training schools would 
hold 3,261 students—namely, 2,945 in 
England, and 766 in Scotland. There 
were now in residence 2,600, or an in- 
crease of 327 over last year—namely, 
223 male and 104 female students. That 
number would enable the Education De- 
partment to turn out at Christmas, 1870, 
1,122 teachers trained for two years; 
906 for England and 216 for Scotland; 
and at Christmas, 1871, 1,478 teachers— 
namely, 1,191 for England and 287 for 
Scotland. Supposing the training schools 
were full they would be able to turn out 
1,630 trained teachers—namely, 1,247 
for England and 383 for Scotland. But, 
as he had said, they were really pre- 
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pared to turn out next Christmas 1,122 


and the following Christmas 1,478 
trained teachers. Last August they had 
1,474 certificated teachers. They calcu- 
lated the waste—if he might use that 
expression in such a case—which had to 
be supplied at 7 per cent—a large and 
liberal calculation. It had been a ques- 
tion in the office whether they ought to 
put it at 5 or at 7 per cent; but 7 per 
cent would be an outside figure. That 
required them to turn out 980 teachers 
per annum to meet present wants. Con- 
sequently unless they expected a con- 
siderably increased demand they would 
be overstocking the market at the pre- 
sent moment. With regard to the in- 
crease in the number of pupil-teachers, 
he would give the number of pupil- 
teachers who had been admitted in each 
year, at Christmas, since 1861, which 
would show the effect of the Revised 
Code, and also the subsequent recovery. 
In 1861 the number admitted was 3,092 ; 
in 1862 it was2,934. Then the Revised 
Code came into operation, and the num- 
ber fell in 1863 to 2,815. In 1864 it 
reached the minimum number of 1,895, 
after which it began to recover, being, 
in 1865, 2,355; in 1866 it was 2,720; 
in 1867—when the Minute of the right 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) 
produced its good results—the number 
rose to 3,446; in 1868 it was 3,882; 
and in 1869 he was glad to say it reached 
4,031. There were 2,033 more pupil- 
teachers on December 31, 1869, than on 
December 31, 1868, the number in 1868 
being 13,668, and in 1868 being 15,701. 
Having given these dry details, he did 
not know that he had any other remark 
to offer to the Committee; but if any 
questions were put to him by hon. 
Members he would be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he hoped the 
Government would assist the teachers in 
a movement they were desirous of ori- 
ginating to make some provision for 
their old age by means of a mutual in- 
surance association. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he was 
desirous of taking that opportunity of 
obtaining some explanation on a subject 
in regard to which the people of Scotland 
took a considerable interest. So far as 
the Imperial expenditure on education 
went, the Vice President of the Council 
was responsible to that House for the 
state of education in Scotland. Last 
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year they had a Bill for the extension of 
education in that vountry, brought in by 
the former Lord Advocate, whose en- 
lightened labours in education they all 
knew; but though it passed through 
that House after much labour, it did not 
become law. During the Recess the 
people of Scotland used their best exer- 
tions to have a Bill introduced in that 
Session, and he believed every burgh in 
the kingdom memorialized the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and the country 
districts were not backward in their re- 
presentations of the absolute necessity 
for such a measure. But the great 
English Bill stood in their way, and they 
found that an English and Scotch Bill 
were two omnibuses that could not go 
through Temple Bar at the same time ; 
so that though their Scotch omnibus had 
a start by 12 months, it still remained 
far behind. It required no prophet to 
foretel that Scotland would expect their 
educational omnibus to be put on the 
road early next year; but they wanted to 
know who was to be its official driver ? 
The House had expressed during the 
course of their recent debates an unmis- 
takeable desire that the Education De- 
partment which administered the Votes, 
should be made responsible, and sharply 
responsible, for the education of the 
people. It was quite possible then, that 
the Scotch people might find that if they 
expended their energies for the edifica- 
tion of the Lord Advocate during the 
Recess, that it was not him, but the Vice 
President of the Council to whom their 
efforts should have been directed. His 
own views were expressed in the re- 
marks which he made to the House 
when the Education Bill went into Com- 
mittee. He then urged the necessity of 
having a Minister of Education, who 
should be responsible to them in all 
matters relating to the education of the 
people. Practically they had, in the 
person of his right hon. Friend who 
filled the Office of Vice President of the 
Council, a Minister well capable of ful- 
filling the duties and responsibilities of 
such an Office. When the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill was to be introduced into 
that House next Session—a Bill which 
would in effect largely increase the 
Votes on Education—were they to look 
to that responsible administrator of the 
expenditure for its preparation, or were 
they to look to the Lord Advocate? His 
right hon. and learned Friend who filled 
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the latter Office was a man of distin- 
guished ability. He did not profess to 
be an educationalist; but if he under- 
took the preparation of the Bill, he 
would bring to it that ability which 
would enable him to master the situation, 
and to prepare a Bill suitable to the 
wants of the country. There were some 
advantages, doubtless, in his being en- 
trusted with it. The people of Scotland 
desired their education to be admi- 
nistered with reference to their habits 
and the peculiar character of their 
schools. These, they feared, might be 
lost sight of in the uniform system of 
the Council Office, and they apprehended 
that English ideas would soon swamp 
Scotch ideas of education. No doubt 
there was a danger of that; but as no 
Scotch Bill could be carried through the 
House that did not obviate those just 
fears, he had more faith in intrusting 
the preparation and responsibility to 
the Minister who had to see to its work- 
ing, rather than to one who might de- 
vise but who had no power to execute. 
He confessed that, from the ease with 
which Scotch Bills were shunted into 
sidings, he would have far greater hope 
of seeing an Education Bill carried 
through Parliament when entrusted to 
an Imperial Minister who was in the 
Cabinet, rather than when confided to a 
Scotch Minister who was not in the 
Cabinet. In any case, it was important 
that during the Recess the Scotch people 
should know whether the Lord Advocate 
was to continue his responsibility for the 
preparation of an education measure, 
or whether the Government, yielding to 
the wishes expressed in that House, 
would concentrate the responsibility on 
that Department which was entrusted 
with the administration of the Votes 
relating to public education. There was 
much vis inertie to be overcome not on 
the part of the Scotch people who were 
the motive power, but in the Govern- 
ment who were to be moved; and they 
did not wish to waste their energy by 
giving it a wrong direction. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH congratulated 
the Vice President of the Council on his 
able statement, and also on the increased 
attendance at the schools shown by the 
statistics he had quoted. At the same 
time he thought that 7 per cent was 
scarcely a sufficient allowance for the 
‘‘waste” of certificated teachers, as 
there was found to be a tendency among 
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the teachers to retire after a certain 
time. On the new educational measure 
coming into operation, a larger supply 
of teachers would be required, unless 
they relaxed the condition as to having 
certificated teachers—a course which he 
should regret to see them have to adopt, 
He hoped they would be enabled to look 
forward to having an adequate staff of 
properly-trained teachers who had ob- 
tained certificates. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for the 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sities (Dr. Lyon Playfair) had broached 
the subject of Scotch education and of 
Scotch legislation, and he wished to state 
that he greatly admired the patience 
which the Scotch people had shown 
during the present Session on man 
points, for it must be admitted that they 
had been scurvily treated. However, in 
that respect they were not alone, for 
there were large masses of people who 
had looked forward to legislation other 
than that which had occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament this Session. There 
had been on the part of Scotch people a 
natural and proper jealousy of any con- 
fusion of the two systems of England 
and Scotland, which were so essentially 
different, and he could understand their 
desire to see a measure of Scotch educa- 
tion introduced by Scotchmen; but, at 
the same time, the Education Minister 
was the dispenser of the Parliamentary 
Grant for Scotland as well as for Eng- 
land; and the Bill which this House had 
passed for Scotland in 1869 admitted the 
principles on which the Scotch system was 
based, and contained nothing to discou- 
rage that mixed education which was 
the distinction of Scotland. He was 
unable to say what course would be 
pursued in the matter, as the Lord Ad- 
vocate was not in London, and it would 
be necessary to consult him before de- 
ciding on any line of policy. He thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have his hands full next Session ; 
but his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council would have 
little legislative work, unless he assisted 
the Home Department in passing certain 
measures in which the Privy Council 
was nearly as much interested as the 
Home Office. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY expressed a 
hope that drilling would form part of 
the school treatment. 
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Dr. BREWER said, he hoped that 


some arrangement would be made for a 
retiring allowance, by superannuation or 
otherwise, for decayed schoolmasters, 
who were particularly subject to disease 
of the eyes, and were quite unable to 
obtain remunerative employment after 
their forced retirement from that cause. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought 
there would not be so much difference of 
opinion in Scotland with regard to this 
question of education, as there would be 
with some others. He had consulted 
many well-qualified persons to judge, 
and they did not object to payment, by 
results; but they considered that pay- 
ment by results, according to the English 
system, was far too low a standard as 
applicable to Scotch schools. A very 
large proportion of the population in 
Scotland, although as poor as those in 
England, desired to carry education to a 
higher pitch than the same class did in 
England. The educated schoolmasters 
of Scotland complained that payment by 
results according to the English rule, if 
applied to Scotland, would lead to this, 
—that all the best scholars would be cut 
off from producing anything by this rule 
of results to their schoolmasters. The 
effect would be to reduce the education 
given in the schools in Scotland to the 
three R’s, and not to carry it toa higher 
degree as it was at present. What they 
complained of was, that the Privy 
Council had not hitherto been willing to 
recognize a higher-class education as 
existing, and while they rewarded boys of 
inferior attainments, they gave nothing 
at all for those whose attainments were 
very much greater. If they applied the 
rule of payment by results in Scotland, 
he hoped this difference would be kept 
in mind; for it never would and never 
ought to satisfy the people of Scotland, 
unless there was a power of carrying 
education to a higher pitch than in the 
lower-class schools in England. The 
people of Scotland would expect two 
things—First, that no denominational 
schools should be erected after the pass- 
ing of this Act; and, secondly, that no 
additional encouragement should be held 
out to existing denominational schools. 
If those two points were kept in view, 
they would greatly facilitate the passing 
of an educational measure for Scotland. 
Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH inquired 
whether the increase of £54,673 was the 
equivalent to be given for the present 
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arrangement, and whether there would 
be any additional Inspectors appointed ; 
and whether a Supplementary Estimate 
for the increased expenditure would be 
introduced this Session ? 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
had designedly abstained from proposing 
a Motion of which he had given Notice, 
to the effect that it was unfair that the 
management of voluntary schools should 
be vested in those who contributed the 
smallest part of the cost, inasmuch as the 
larger proportion was defrayed by the 
public taxation and school-pence not 
because he abandoned the principle, but 
because he thought this was not the 
most convenient opportunity for raising 
a definite issue. In future years he be- 
lieved that this Vote would attract more 
than any other the attention of Parlia- 
ment. It was, however, his firm con- 
viction that under the provisions of the 
Bill very few rate-aided schools would 
come into existence except in the large 
towns. He believed that in consequence 
of the arrangements of the Bill no rate 
would ever be raised in the rural districts; 
but that, on the other hand, voluntary 
schools would be promoted and would 
greatly flourish under the donative given 
to them by the Vice President of the 
Council. Parliament would, therefore, 
naturally examine the principle upon 
which those voluntary schools were es- 
tablished, and it would find that this 
donative granted by the State was given 
to persons who contributed very little, 
and, in some cases, nothing to the schools. 
Consequently, when the principle of the 
grant was examined into it would be 
condemned by the public opinion of this 
country. Hisright hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council had, using, he 
would not say clap-trap expressions, but 
attractive phraseology, stated that his 
great object was to give the control and 
management of the schools to the pa- 
rents; but the fact was that in volun- 
tary schools the parents would have no 
voice whatever in the management, and 
when that circumstance came to be tho- 
roughly understood, it would be fatal to 
the present system of voluntary schools. 
Parliament was called on to vote large 
sums of money to be placed in the hands 
of a limited number of persons, who 
were the patrons of voluntary schools, 
and who would have the control of those 
schools, and that system was to be ex- 
tended and aggravated. Now, if his right 
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hon. Friend had left matters as they stood 
no question need have been raised on 
this point, for hon. Members sitting on 
the Benches near him would not then 
have been disposed to interfere; but his 
right hon. Friend in departing from ex- 
isting arrangements had called in ques- 
tion the principle on which the grants to 
voluntary schools rested. When the 
question came to be submitted to the 
crucible of public discussion, it would be 
found that the present system violated 
the settled principles which had always 
been upheld by the Liberal party. 

Mr. MACFIE said, there were two 
things in regard to education in Scotland 
which required attention—that was, the 
connection of the schoolmaster with the 
Universities, which gave facilities which 
were unknown in England of controlling 
any man who deviated from the high 
moral standard which it was so impor- 
tant to set before the young; the other 
was, the maintenance of high education 
in schools. In his own neighbourhood the 
Nonconformist school was chiefly attended 
by the children of the members of the 
Church of England, because of the very 
superior class of education given there. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that he entirely disagreed from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt), that the effect of this Vote 
would be to place money in the hands 
of persons who had contributed little or 
nothing to the cause of education. His 
own experience on this subject was very 
different from that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It was clear that 
the sole object of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman during those education de- 
bates had been to crush, if possible, the 
efforts of those who had been the first 
volunteers and pioneers in education and 
to whom we were almost wholly indebted 
for what had been done. His views 
were extremely narrow, unfounded, and 
not justified even by his jealousy of 
what the Church had done in the cause 
of education, and his prophecies were 
little likely to be fulfilled. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
must decline to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) through his speech, or to consent 
to taking part in what threatened to be- 
come a sort of fourth reading of the Bill. 
He thought that it was hardly becoming 
in the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
talk of clap-trap having been used in 
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the debate. For his own part, he was 
quite prepared to submit to the opinion 
of the country on that subject, and he 
was also quite content to let the future 
prove whether the prophetic declara. 
tions of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were well or ill-founded. If they should 
turn out to be based upon error, he 
hoped that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be ready to admit here- 
after that his views were liable to 
error. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was of opinion that no rate-supported 
schools would be established under the 
Bill. [Mr. Vernon Harcourt: Except 
in large towns.] Well, that was a con- 
siderable exception. But he was willing 
that the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should be judged of 
by results even as regarded the agricul- 
tural districts. Again, the annual cost 
to the State in respect of the schools as- 
sisted by the Government was £465,000, 
while £488,913 was contributed by vo- 
luntary subscriptions. It was, therefore, 
quite a mistake to suppose that the men 
who took part in the management of these 
schools contributed little to their support. 
He joined the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the hope that this Vote would 
receive a large share of attention next 
year. The Code would be revised, the 
Vote would be larger, and the new con- 
ditions which would be framed for spend- 
ing the money would, he hoped, be care- 
fully examined by the House. The Edu- 
cation Department would spend more, 
but they intended that the money should 
be earned. If they did their duty, he 
believed they might give an immense 
stimulus to education, and the country 
would be well content, and not complain 
that the money had been given in part- 
nership with those who gave it out of 
their own pockets voluntarily rather than 
raise it from the rates. The country 
would, no doubt, be discontented with 
the voluntary schools if the education 
were bad, and in that case such shools 
would fail; but they would be paid by 
results, and if they gave educational 
value for their money the country would 
be well satisfied with them. In refer- 
ence to the question which had been 
asked respecting pensions for the school- 
masters, he was loth at present to make 
any remark, because it concerned the 
interests of so many hard-working and 
highly-deserving men, and he was afraid 
of raising hopes which he might not be 
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able to fulfil. But he promised that the | structed last year were 21,956 higher in 
Government would examine the question | number than in the year previous. With 
with the greatest possible attention, and |regard to art, the number of students 


with the earnest desire to arrive at a sa- 
tisfactory solution. From the fact that 
the Department would have somewhat 
more money at its command, they might 
hope that in the case of these deserving 
men—who now looked forward to old 
age with so much fear—they might dis- 
cover some means of enabling them to 
lay by against the time when their active 

owers would fail them. He had been 
asked about training Colleges, and his 
reply was, that he did not rely entirely 
upon the present training schools for the 
supply of masters. If the Bill became 
law and answered his expectations, there 
would, doubtless, be a great demand for 
masters, and it would be his duty to con- 
sider how that demand should be met, 
without relaxing the conditions which 
were necessary for the due performance 
of educational work. He should be glad 
to see the boys drilled, but it was neces- 
sary first to consider the glaring want of 
elementary education, and to supply that 
before anything else was supplied. He 
had looked narrowly into the demands 
that were likely to be made owing to the 
passing of the Bill, and he did not think 
it necessary to apply for a Supplement- 
ary Estimate this year, though it might 
be necessary to do so at the beginning 
of the next Session—not for additional 
schools, which could not be got to work 
even in London, but there would be 
some expenses connected with obtaining 
the Returns. It was impossible to tell 
what additional inspection would be ne- 
cessary. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £164,836, to complete the sum 
for the Department of Science and Art. 

Mr. MACFIE complained that Scot- 
land had only 24 science and art schools, 
while there were 10 times that number 
in England and 93 in Ireland. He also 
complained that the grant to the navi- 
gation school at Leith had been with 
drawn. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he re- 
gretted that there were not more schools 
of science in Scotland. There were very 
few a short time ago in Yorkshire ; but 
this want the people of that county were 
now supplying. The science schools for 
the last three years were in number 
300,516, and 810; and the students in- 
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had also considerably increased. 
Vote agreed to. 


(28.) £61,265, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, 
there were few points that required 
elucidation from him; but there were 
one or two particulars which he thought 
he ought to mention. The expenditure 
of the present year and the past could 
not be compared, because the structural 
expenses had been transferred to the 
Public Buildings. The internal arrange- 
ments, however, those which related to 
the cases, and ventilation, and warming, 
were still charged to the Museum. One 
of the special expenses of the year was 
connected with the purchase of the Mare 
Antonio Collection at a recent sale, 
which he thought would be advanta- 
geous to the country. Some years ago 
a discussion arose as to the Museum 
being open at night. The Trustees were 
anxious to do all they could in that di- 
rection consistently with the safety of 
the building and its contents, and they 
had tried the experiment of opening the 
Museum from 6 to 8 o’clock in the sum- 
mer on Saturdays and Mondays, with 
every prospect of its turning out a com- 
plete success. By that means, not only 
those who were admitted from 6 to 8 
were enabled to view the admirable col- 
lection which the Museum contained, 
but those who went there at 4 or 5 had 
the opportunity afforded them of pro- 
longing their visit. The general result 
was that 2,000 persons had been admit- 
ted from 6 to 8, and that the number 
was raised beyond that by those who 
had entered previously to 4,000 between 
those hours. The result would probably 
lead to the two days being extended to 
three days, On several occasions large 
bodies of men had visited the Museum, 
under the guidance of gentlemen quite 
competent to explain the various objects 
of interest, and they had derived great 
advantage from inspecting the collections 
in that manner. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked whether the 
grant in respect of the Mare Antonio 
Collection was an extra grant or not ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE replied 
that it was, and that the amount would 
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not be deducted from the annual grant 
next year. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, his 
right hon. Friend had not noticed the 
fact that the objects in the Museum 
were so numerous, and some of them so 
closely packed that it was quite impos- 
sible for them to be seen at all. He 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he proposed to move the Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the removal of the 
Natural History Collections? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : Next Monday. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked 
whether, if the Committee received the 
Supplementary Estimate to-morrow, and 
passed it on Monday, they would be 
precluded for ever from raising the 
question of the site of the Museum ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, the very object of passing 
the Estimate was to determine the site 
of the building. If they took the money 
they must have a site. The object of 
the Estimate was to pledge the Commit- 
tee toa site. The sum of money to be 
taken this year would be very small. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE com- 
plained that in that event there would 
be only some 48 hours left for consider- 
ing so important a question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, to his certain knowledge 
the hon. Gentleman had been consider- 
ing the question these seven years. 


Vote agreed to. 


(29.) £10,681, to complete the sum 
for the National Gallery. 

(30.) £1,100, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


(31.) Motion made, and Question pro- | P 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,827, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1871, for the University of London.” 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
wished to bring before the Committee 
a matter which, though small in itself, 
was of great importance. In the Re- 
port of the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts for the year 1868-9, he found 
mention made of a small item which was 
taken from the Education Vote and ap- 
plied to a purpose that was never con- 
templated by Parliament. It was a 
sum of £32 17s. 1d. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
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thought he could convince those hon, 
Gentlemen who cried ‘ Oh, oh!” that 
it was not without good reason he chal. 
lenged this application of the sum in 
question. The money was taken to pay 
the returning officer of the University 
of London for the expenses of the last 
election. In most other cases these ex- 
penses were paid by the candidates; 
but Parliament had made no provision 
for the expenses of the University elec. 
tion; and, therefore, the Lords of the 
Treasury had sanctioned this application 
ofthe public money. It was well known, 
however, that the First Lord of the 
Treasury did not directly interfere with 
the affairs of the Exchequer; that was left 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the sum related to the expenses of his 
own election. When the Secretary of the 
Treasury was called before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts, he stated that 
Parliament would have sanctioned this 
application if its attention had been 
called to it. He thought the Secretary 
of the Treasury ought not to be allowed 
to decide what Parliament would do if 
its attention had been called to a sub- 
ject; it was difficult enough sometimes 
to divine its intentions when it did con- 
sider a subject. The Auditor General, 
made a Report on this subject; he did 
not consider that there was any justifica- 
tion for the manner in which the money 
was applied. The Committee considered 
it to be covered by the Appropriation Act, 
but however that might be, he thought it 
right to call attention to the subject that 
they might have an assurance from the 
Government that money should not be 
expended on one purpose when it was 
voted for another and totally different 
urpose. 

. LIDDELL said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had performed a public 
service in bringing the question before 
the Committee. It was a small matter, 
but the principle at stake was a large 
one. As a member of the Committee 
referred to, he might say that they were 
all of opinion it was their duty to report 
specially to Parliament on the subject, 
as he believed no Member of the House 
could have anticipated that a portion of 
the sun voted for the University of 
London would be applied to the election 
of a Member of Parliament. He was 
glad the question had been raised, be- 
cause it was essential that the Commit- 
tee should express its opinion as to the 
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way in which the money voted by the 
House had been appropriated. 

Mr. JESSEL said, that every shilling 
given by Parliament to the University 
had been appropriated to the purposes 
for which it was voted, and the practice 
had been to return to the Treasury all 
the fees that were received. Out of 
£5,977 this year voted by Parliament, 
probably £5,000 would be returned to 
the Treasury. When it was proposed 
that the Senate of the University should 
reimburse the Vice Chancellor the sums 
which he had paid or was liable to pay 
(£32) as returning officer, they agreed 
to pay the amount, as there was no ob- 
ligation on the part of the candidate to 
do so, and to that extent the Return to 
the Treasury was diminished. He asked 
the Committee to say whether the pur- 
pose for which the money was spent 
was not a proper one. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the ar- 
gument of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber might be very good in Westminster 
Hall, but it was not in accordance with 
the doctrines of the House, and it would 
go the length of saying that the whole 
income from fees might be appropriated 
by the Senate. The question was, whe- 
ther the money ought to be paid by the 
Vice Chancellor—as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not volunteered to pay it— 
or should be treated as an incidental. 
The majority of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Accounts supported the view of the 
Treasury that it might be so treated; 
but they had not the least hesitation in 
saying that Parliament in its Vote did 
not intend to provide for such expenses. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
at Cambridge he paid all the expenses, 
which were reduced to a minimum, and 
were chiefly personal. The Committee 
ought to know what the £32 was spent 
a because it might alter the com- 
plexion of the matter if the expenses 
were those of the University and not of 
the candidate. 

Mr. JESSEL said, the expenses were 
incurred at two elections, the greater 
part being for circulars issued by the 
Vice Chancellor, giving to the members 
. Convocation notice of the day of elec- 

on. 

Mr. STANSFELD observed that the 
question under discussion involved one 
of those nice points which might be dis- 
cussed for a long time without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. He would 
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state how the question came before him, 
and how he decided it. The expenses 
incurred were for summoning the mem- 
bers of the University with reference to 
the election. These expenses, amount- 
ing to £32, not only fell within the Ap- 
propriation Act, but came within the 
definition of incidental expenses. The 
Senate of the London University wrote 
to the Treasury to know whether they 
were to be allowed to charge these ex- 
penses against the Vote, or to leave the 
Vice Chancellor to pay them out of his 
own pocket. The liability of the Vice 
Chancellor to pay the expenses simply 
arose from the accident that he was the 
person to whom the orders for materials 
or services could be traced, and, there- 
fore, he became legally responsible for 
the payment; but it was impossible to 
leave the Vice Chancellor to pay the 
money simply because he had authorized 
the expenditure. The opinion of the 
Committee on Public Accounts was that 
there was no technical incorrectness in 
debiting the charge to the University, 
and, in his opinion, he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had no alternative but to put the pay- 
ment on the University Vote. At the 
same time, he wished the Committee to 
understand, as he had stated before, 
that he was responsible for the way in 
which the same came before the House, 
Mr. BENTINCK said, there was one 
question which it was important to con- 
sider on such a matter—namely, whe- 
ther or not the candidate should not 
have paid those charges. Were they 
different from any charges paid by can- 
didates of other constituencies? He 
moved the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £32, on the ground that the sum 
ought to be paid by the candidate. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,795, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1871, for the University of London.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
could not vote for the Amendment after 
the explanation given by the Secretary 
for the Treasury. Those charges ought 
not to be paid by the Vice Chancellor, 
nor were similar charges paid by either 
himself or his Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of the University of Cam- 
bridge. It might be an awkward ar- 
rangement that the University of Lon- 
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don had no University chest but the 
Treasury; but, as such was the case, he 
thought those charges must be paid by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STANSFELD remarked that, as 
the money in question had been paid out 
of last year’s Vote, the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) would not 
effect the object he had in view even if 
he carried his Amendment. The hon. 
Member asked him why those expenses 
had not been charged against the candi- 
date. As Secretary to the Treasury he 
had taken legal advice on the matter, 
and he found that the candidate was not 
liable. The payment was one with 
which the candidate had nothing what- 
ever to do. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
candidate might not be legally liable; 
but the question of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven was, whe- 
ther the charges in question were ana- 
logous to charges which in other con- 
stituencies were borne by the candidate, 
though the returning officer was legally 
liable for them. 

Mr. STANSFELD replied in the 
negative. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the questions 
involved were important matters of 
principle, for he thought there ought to 
have been no power to enable the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to put this sum 
down on the University Vote. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not 
prevented this complication by signing 
a cheque for the amount. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not intended to take 
part in the discussion; but after what 
had just been said he wished to point 
out that the University took the opinion 
of the legal advisers of the Treasury on 
the point, and they advised that the 
candidate was not liable for the amount. 
The Committee might believe him when 
he said that he would have preferred to 
pay the £32 odd rather than have the 
pleasure of listening to this discussion. 
What right had he to make a precedent 
for the University of London by paying 
a sum for which he was not legally 
liable? He had no right to do so, and 
therefore he had not paid the money. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that this 
was one of the expenses which properly 
fell under the head of incidental ex- 


Ur. Beresford Hope 


{COMMONS} 
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penses. He could well understand that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would much rather haye 
paid the sum than had this discussion 
about it; but he was very glad he had 
not done so. He hoped a precedent 
would be established by this case, and 
that the returning officers’ expenses in 
other contests would in future be paid 
by the constituency. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE con. 
sidered that an important question of 
principle was involved in this case. The 
amount was trivial; but the real ques. 
tion was one which had been submitted 
more than once to the judgment of the 
House by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) and others, and on which 
the House pronounced an opinion in 
opposition to the view taken by the 
Treasury on this occasion. He did not 
think they had anything to do with the 
practice of the elder Universities. They 
had funds belonging to them, and were 
in the practice of paying these expenses; 
but the University of London had no 
funds of its own. It was supplied with 
funds by that House, and was expected 
to account to the House for the fees it 
received. It therefore paid £32 less 
than it received. 

Mr. STANSFELD explained. The 
whole of the receipts were paid into the 
Exchequer; but he authorized the pay- 
ment of this charge out of the Vote. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ap- 
prehended the expense would have fallen 
on the returning officer if it had not 
been paid. The question then arose 
whether the same rule should not be 
extended to other constituencies. Upon 
that point he thought the sense of the 
Committee should be taken. 

Mr. M‘LAREN observed that in the 
case of the two University constituencies 
in Scotland, which got Members at the 
same time as the University of London, 
the Act declared that the expenses of 
the returning officer should be paid by 
the candidates. He could not see why 
the same rule should not apply to London 
University. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
hoped the House would show its appre- 
ciation of the independence of the public 
auditor. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 115: Majority 76. d 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(32.) £8,220, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed Schools Commission. 

(33.) £12,894, to complete the sum 
for Grants to Scottish Universities. 

(34.) £1,350, to complete the sum for 
Board of Manufactures (Scotland). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 

ess, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Ir. Maguire.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(35.) £425, to complete the sum for 
Public Education (Ireland). 

(36.) £1,290, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery (Ireland). 

(37.) £1,134, to complete the sum for 
Royal Irish Academy. 

(38.) £2,140, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s University (Ireland). 

(39.) £2,915, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges (Ireland). 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrovw, 
at Two of the clock; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 
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GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 222.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there were 
several important considerations con- 
nected with the measure which appeared 
not to have been at all entertained, even 
if at all perceived and understood on 
the occasion of the second reading, when 
he was unable to be present in the 
House. The declared purpose of the 
Judge Advocate who introduced a simi- 
lar Bill in 1867, was to secure endow- 
ments in order to the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and the present Bill, though less candid, 
had an object precisely similar, for it 
proposed to enable any person having 
a limited or only a trustee’s interest in 
landed property to charge it by way of 
nortgage, or to alienate it altogether to 
the extent of 10 acres for each glebe, 
which would then be held virtually in 
mortmain. The Bill, if passed, would, 
taken in connection with the Ecclesias- 


tical Titles Repeal Bill, enable the 
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Roman Catholic Bishops to hold these 
glebes in mortmain, and he found that 
the Bill contained no provision to secure 
the protection of the Bequests Act. For 
these reasons, and because at that late 
hour it would be idle to attempt an 
analysis of the various powers and pro- 
visions of the statutes for the improve- 
ment of landed property, which by this 
Bill would apply to the incumbrance and 
to the alienation of that property, he 
should move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. FIELDEN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”— (I/r. 
Newdegate.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
113: Majority 82. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
existing Acts by which the time at which 
Parliament could be appointed to meet 
after the date of the Proclamation sum- 
moning them together was regulated ; 
and also to move a new Standing Order 
by which the time within which it was at 
present practicable to obtain Votes in 
Supply would be shortened, said, that by 
the existing law Parliament might be 
summoned by Royal Proclamation, to 
meet on any day not less than 14days from 
the day of the date of such Proclama- 
tion. No doubt that interval was fixed 
upon consideration of the speed of com- 
munication and travelling in the reign 
of George the Third. At the present 
time such an interval was quite unne- 
cessary. At the time when Parliament 
was called together in the autumn of 
1867, for the purpose of providing for 
the Abyssinian War, Parliament stood 
prorogued from the 21st August to the 
6th November. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber the Royal Proclamation was issued 
summoning Parliament to meet for the 
dispatch of business on the 19th; when 
it accordingly met, and proceeded im- 
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mediately to consider the proposition of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the Abyssinian Expedition. Such, 
however, were the delays interposed by 
the Standing Orders, and by the rules 
and practices of the House, that it was 
not until the 27th that the Supply was 
voted in Committee; the necessary means 
in Committee of Ways and Means on the 
28th; and the Bill received the Royal 
Assent only on the 7th December. Thus 
a period of 33 days elapsed after Parlia- 
ment had been summoned to meet to deal 
with a business of pressing importance, 
before the means necessary to meet the 
emergency could be legally provided. 
It appeared to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that these periods were unneces- 
sarily long, and they therefore proposed 
by the present Bill to reduce the interval 
between the Proclamation and the meet- 
ing of Parliament to six days. There 
were special Acts relating to the Militia 
(the 42 Geo. III., caps. 9 and 91), which 
provided that when Her Majesty should 
think fit to call out the Supplementary 
Militia, and Parliament stands prorogued 
for more than 14 days, Her Majesty 
shall issue a Proclamation for the meet- 
ing of Parliament within 14 days—14 
days is the maximum, not the minimum. 


It was not proposed to interfere with 


that special provision. With regard to 
the Voting of Supplies—at present, after 
Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, the House proceeds to 
vote an Address. The Address having 
been reported and agreed to, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech is ordered to be con- 
sidered at the next Sitting of the 
House. At its next Sitting the House, 
accordingly, takes the Speech into con- 
sideration ; and a Motion being made— 
“That a Supply be granted to Her 
Majesty,”’ a Resolution is agreed to that 
the House will to-morrow (or on a future 
day) resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider that Motion. On that day, on 
the Order of the Day being read, Her 
Majesty’s Speech is ordered to be re- 
ferred to the Committee; and the House 
having resolved itself into Committee, 
and the Queen’s Speech being read, the 
Committee resolves—“ That a Supply be 
granted to Her Majesty.’’ This Reso- 
lution being reported to the House, the 
Report is ordered to be received on a 
future day. The Resolution being re- 
ported, the House thereon resolve that 
‘This House do agree with the Com- 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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mittee in the said Resolution,” and re. 
solve—‘‘ That this House will, upon g 
future day, resolve itself into a Committes, 
to consider the Supply granted to Her 
Majesty.”’? This Committee is the Com. 
mittee of Supply. On the appointed 
day, on the Order being read for the 
Committee of Supply, and the necessary 
explanations given, Accounts and Esti. 
mates are referred, and the House re. 
solves itself into the Committee, and at 
last proceeds to consider the matter re. 
ferred to it. Whatever Resolutions the 
Committee of Supply may come to, the 
Report having been made to the House, 
it is ordered to be received on a future 
day; and the Resolutions are on that 
day severally moved and agreed to, 
When the first Resolutions in Committee 
of Supply have been agreed to, it is re- 
solved—‘‘ That this House will, on a 
future day, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of Ways and Means 
for raising the Supply granted to Her 
Majesty.”’ This Committee is the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. The Con- 
mittee, on a day appointed, consider of 
Ways and Means, and having come to a 
Resolution, that Resolution is reported 
to the House on a subsequent day ; and, 
having been so reported and agreed to, a 
Bill is ordered, which must pass through 
both Houses of Parliament. Through 
these forms it must be on the ninth Sit- 
ting after the meeting of Parliament be- 
fore the Supply can be agreed to by the 
House of Commons; and a Bill could 
not be pushed through Parliament (in 
the ordinary course) in less than six 
days. It seemed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that these formalities were un- 
necessary, and occupied a great deal of 
time to no good purpose. The new 
Standing Order he was about to pro- 
pose would enable the House to appuint 
the Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means without the interposition of the 
customary forms between the Address in 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech and 
the Committee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Acts of the thirty-seventh 
year of George the Third, chapter one hundred 
and twenty-seven, and the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
years of George the Third, chapter fourteen, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Guapsroyz and 
Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 247.] 
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COMMITTEES OF SUPPLY AND WAYS 
AND MEANS—NEW STANDING ORDER. 


Mr. GLADSTONE then moved that 
the following be a newStanding Order:— 

«That this House will, in future, appoint the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, at 
the commencement of every Session, so soon as 
an Address has been agreed to, in answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of this House. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 


Lords Amendments to Commons Amendment 
to Lords Amendments, and Reasons assigned by 
The Lords for insisting on their Amendment to 
the Amendments made by this House to the 
Amendments made by their Lordships, considered. 

Lords Amendments to Cc A iment 
to Lords Amendments agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House doth not insist upon 
its disagreement to the Amendment made by The 
Lords to the Amendments made by this House to 
the Amendments made by their Lordships upon 
which their Lordships insist. 








BEERHOUSES BILL. 
Bill “to make provision in relation to certain 
Beerhouses not duly qualified according to Law,” 
presented, and read the first time. [Bill 248.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 29th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Postio Bitts—First Reading— 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 3) * 
(259) ; Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
(260); Census * (264) ; Petroleum * (265). 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2) * (227) ; 
Pier and Harbour Order Confirmation (No. 3) * 
(228); Dublin City Voters Disfranchisement * 
237). 

* a Elementary Education (235-262) ; 
Telegraph Acts Extension * (206). 

Committee — Report — Annuity ‘Tax Abolition 
(Edinburgh and Montrose, &c.) Act (1860) 
Amendment * (231). 

Report— Magistrates, &e. Election (Scotland)* 
(240); Absconding Debtors* (256-263) ; Sheriffs 
(Scotland) Act (1853) Amendment, &e. * (257), 

Third Reading — Curragh of Kildare* (183) ; 
Settled Estates * (255); Wages Arrestment 
Limitation (Scotland) * (192), and passed, 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs having given 
me permission to ask him a Question, I 
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now rise to do so. It relates to the 
projected Treaty between France and 
Prussia. I remarked last night that 
your Lordships and the country would 
be very anxious for further information 
respecting the Projet de Traité which 
appeared in Zhe Times of Monday. A 
few days after its publication in that 
journal my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
stated to your Lordships that Lord 
Augustus Loftus, the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, had verified the docu- 
ment as authentic, and that it would be 
published in the Prussian official jour- 
nals. My noble Friend also stated that 
he had had a conversation with the 
French Ambassador, who treated it as a 
project which had never been seriously 
entertained, and to which the two par- 
ties had never agreed. Since my noble 
Friend made that statement to your 
Lordships, the Prussian Government has 
apparently published in the official 
journal a letter which Count Bismarck, 
the Chancellor of the North German 
Confederation, has addressed to Count 
Bernstorff, the Prussian Ambassador at 
this Court. That letter also appears in 
the newspapers this morning, and after 
its perusal it appears to me a document 
of such an extraordinary nature that I 
can only make use of the word “ appall- 
ing” to describe its tenour. It is almost 
impossible for us, I think, to believe 
implicitly what it states ; but I wish to 
ask my noble Friend if he will state to 
the House what he knows of the matter ? 
The letter is as follows :— 
“ To Count Bernstorff, 

“ Your Excellency will be good enough to com- 
municate the following to Lord Granville :— 

‘Tho document published by The Times con- 
tains one of the proposals which have been made 
to us since the Danish War by official and unofficial 
French agents, with the object of establishing an 
alliance between Prussia and France for their 
mutual aggrandizement. 1 will send the text of 
an offer made in 1866, according to which France 
proposed to aid Prussia with 300,000 men against 
Austria, and to permit Prussia’s aggrandizement 
by 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 of subjects in return 
for the cession to France of the district between 
the Rhine and the Moselle. The impossibility of 
agreeing to this course was clear to all except 
French diplomatists, On this proposition being 
rejected the French Government began to cal- 
culate upon our defeat. France has not ceased to 
tempt us with offers to be carried out at the cost 
of Germany and Belgium. In the interests of 
peace | kept them secret, After the Luxemburg 
affair the proposals dealing with Belgium and 
South Germany were renewed. M. Benedetti’s 
manuscript belongs to this period. It is not 
likely that M. Benedetti acted without the Em- 
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peror’s sanction. Finally, the conviction that no 
extension of territory was attainable in conjunc- 
tion with us must have matured the resolve to 
obtain it by fighting us. I have even grounds for 
believing that had not this project been made 
public, after our armaments on both sides were 
complete, France would have proposed to us 
jointly to carry out M. Benedetti’s programme 
against unarmed Europe, and to conclude peace 
at Belgium’s cost. If the French Cabinet now 
repudiates aims, for our participation in which it 
has uninterruptedly laboured since 1864, either 
by demands or promises, this is easily to be ex- 
plained by the present political situation.” 

This paper actually accuses the French 
Government, in a time of profound peace, 
and of perfect amity with the rest of 
Europe, of joining Prussia in a violent 
attack on an independent State, which 
may be described perhaps as the most 
innocent and quiet kingdom in Europe. 
Now, it is not fair under any circum- 
stances, but certainly not for us as 
neutrals in this war, and as old and 
faithful allies of the Emperor of the 
French, to accept this statement as true 
without hearing what may be said on the 
other side ; but it so happens that on the 
very day that the projected Treaty ap- 
peared in The Times a document appeared 
in The Daily Telegraph, which I believe 
to be thoroughly authentic, though it 
was not official, and was in the form of 


a letter, signed anonymously by “ An 


Englishman.” It was not taken notice 
of in this House on Monday evening, 
for the reason I believe that the noble 
Viscount ( Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 
was not then aware of its publication ; 
but I regard it as a French comment 
and key to the Projet de Traité published 
by The Times. It states that the writer, 
whose name I believe is very well known, 
and who has been for some time resident 
at Paris, had an audience of the Em- 
peror, that they touched upon the ques- 
tion of the war, and that the writer 
afterwards inquired whether he was at 
liberty to repeat the Emperor’s words ; 
whereupon His Majesty answered that 
he wished nothing better than that he 
should be represented to the people of 
England as holding these views. The 
letter, although not official, may there- 
fore be deemed trustworthy. ‘ The 
Emperor,” says the writer, ‘‘ proceeded 
to say— 

“T had no notion that war was at hand, nor am 
IT, even at this moment, by any means prepared 
for it. I trusted that, when the Duc de Gramont 
had set me straight with France by speaking 
manfully in public as to the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature, I should be able so to manipulate and 
handle the controversy as to make peace certain. 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


{LORDS} 
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But France has slipped out of my hand. I cap, 
not rule unless I lead. This is the most national 
war that in my time France has undertaken, ang 
I have no choice but to advance at the head of g 
public opinion which I can neither stem pop 
check, In addition, M. de Bismarck, although g 
very clever man, wants too much, and wants jt 
too quick. After the victory of Prussia in 1866, 
I reminded him that but for the friendly and self. 
denying neutrality of France he could never hayg 
achieved such marvels. I pointed out to him that 
I had never moved a French soldier near to the 
Rhine frontier during the continuance of the Ger. 
man war. I quoted to him from his own letter in 
which he thanked me for my abstinence, and said 
that he had left neither a Prussian gun nor a 
Prussian soldier upon the Rhine, but had thrown 
Prussia’s whole and undivided strength against 
Austria and her allies, I told him that, as some 
slight return for my friendly inactivity, I thought 
that he might surrender Luxemburg, and one or 
two other little towns which gravely menace our 
frontier, to France. 1 added that in this way he 
would, by a trifling sacrifice, easily forgotten by 
Prussia in view of her enormous successes and 
acquisitions, pacify the French nation, whose 
jenlousies it was so easy to arouse, so difficult to 
disarm. M. de Bismarck replied to me, after 
some delay—‘ Not one foot of territory, whether 
Prussian or neutral, can I resign. But, perhaps, 
if I were to make some further acquisitions I could 
make some concessions. Low, for instance, if [ 
were to take Holland ? What would France want 
as asop for Holland?’ ‘1 replied,’ said the Em- 
peror, ‘that if he attempted to take Llolland it 
meant war with France; and there the conversa- 
tion, in which M, de Bismarck and M. de Bene- 
detti were the interlocutors, came to an end.’” 

Now, it appears from this that there 
must have been some pouparlers upon 
these questions. Your Lordships will 
observe that there is a remarkable point 
in these two papers and also in the 
Projet de Traité. The Emperor speaks of 
Holland, and says that Count Bismarck 
would have agreed to his terms if he had 
consented to give up Holland to Prussia; 
whereas in Count Bismarck’s statement 
and in the draft Treaty nothing is said 
of Holland, Belgium alone being men- 
tioned. Now, this country must natu- 
rally be very anxious for some elucidation 
of these contradictory and confusing 
statements. My Lords, it would be very 
unfair to the Emperor of the French not 
to give him credit for the loyal manner 
in which he has always behaved to this 
country. I know it, perhaps, better 
than any man, for I recollect that when 
I was appointed to the Foreign Office for 
the second time, in 1858, it was, unfor- 
tunately, at the very moment when 
France was in a state of the highest 
excitement on account of the attempt of 
Orsini on the Emperor’s life and of the 
letter written by the French colonels, 
entreating the Emperor to go to war with 
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England. That letter had just been 

ublished, and had created an immense 
effect. I must say, in justice to tho 
Emperor, that it was to him, and him 
only, that we owe it that peace was not 
broken at that moment. France did not 
then ‘‘slip out of his hand.” He held 
her fast, and gave time for the passions 
of the people to subside. To him, thero- 
fore, we owe it that peace was main- 
tained between England and Franco 
then, and that it has been maintained 
til now. I need hardly remind your 
Lordships of the Emperor’s conduct 
during the Indian Mutiny, when he 
offered a passage for our troops through 
France, as the shortest route to India; 
nor need I remind you of his conduct 
when we received an insult at the hands 
of the United States in the matter of the 
Trent. With these recollections before 
me, it is with the greatest pain—with 
the greatest difficulty, that I can con- 
ceive that these accusations made against 
him by Prussia are true. In some mea- 
sure, we may say the same of Prussia. 
Although she has not had the opportu- 
nity of showing so positively her good 
faith towards England, sho has, as far 
as I know, always maintained towards 
us an attitude of friendly alliance. It, 
therefore, makes it almost impossible for 
is to believe that these two Powers 
should have at any time seriously contem- 
plated the violent revolution in Europe 
which these documents represent. 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
other day, after the publication of the 
alleged draft Treaty in Zhe Times, I 
ventured to state to your Lordships that 
Her Majesty’s Government felt sure that 
both parties would be desirous of giving 
full explanations of the whole matter ; 
and, having expressed that desire, I was 
anxious not to delay in any way giving 
publicity to any explanations which they 
night officially offer. I think, however, 
that for the future it would be more 
convenient to your Lordships, and more 
advisable in other respects, that these 
communications should not be carried 
on by daily Questions and Answers, but 
that I should be permitted to make 
them to your Lordships at the fitting 
tine. With regard to the present Ques- 
tion, I will now give an Answer, though 
it must necessarily be a condensed one. 
I will not say anything that is not per- 
fectly significant ; but while I communi- 
cate to your Lordships what has passed, 
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your Lordships will bear in mind that I 
simply repeat what has been said to me, 
and that I reserve any opinion I may 
form on any part of the question. I 
prefer to read the English translation 
of the telegram which Count Bernstorff 
has been good enough to put into my 
hands. It is very similar to the tele- 
gram which my noble Friend has quoted 
from this morning’s papers, though it 
is not precisely in the same words. It 
is as follows :— 
“ Berlin, July 28, 1870. 

“Your Excellency will communicate to Lord 
Granville the following, reserving a further written 
explanation :—- 

“The Draft of Treaty published in The Times 
contains one of the numerous propositions which 
have been made to us since the Danish conflict 
up to recent times through official and non-official 
French agents, in order to bring about a Treaty 
between Prussia and France for the object of 
mutual aggrandizement. I shall send to your 
Excellency the tenour of another proposal made 
to us in June, 1866, also planning an offensive 
and defensive alliance, according to which France 
promised to us the aid of 300,000 men against 
Austria, and an aggrandizement of six to eight 
millions for the cession of a tract of land between 
the Rhine and Moselle. 

“The impossibility for me to agree to such 
propositions were certainly clear to everybody, 
with the sole exception of the French diplomacy. 
After we had refused to agree to this or other 
propositions in June, 1866, the French Govern- 
ment began to speculate upon our defeat, and the 
profit it might derive from it, and to prepare it 
diplomatically. Since the patriotic “pang” of 
M. Rouher, France never ceased to lead us into 
temptation by propositions at the expense of 
Germany and Belgium. For the sake of peace I 
kept the secret, and treated the propositions in 
a dilatory manner. When the more modest French 
designs with reference to Luxemburg had been 
counteracted by events which are publicly known 
the more extensive propositions embracing Bel- 
gium and Southern Germany were renewed. 

“ Tt was at this time, in 1867, that Count Bene- 
detti’s manuscript was communicated to me. That 
the French Ambassador should have drawn up 
this Draft with his own hand, and repeatedly have 
conferred with me on the subject without the 
consent of his Sovereign, is improbable. 

“The difficult phases of French discontentment 
and warlike inclination which we experienced 
from 1866 up to the Belgian railway question 
coincided with the inclination or reluctance the 
French agents expected to meet with on my part 
regarding these negotiations. 

“The final conviction that no territorial ag- 
grandizement for France could be obtained with 
our co-operation has undoubtedly ripened the re- 
solution to gain it by war against us. I have 
every reason to believe that if this publication 
had not taken place France would have proposed 
to us, after the completion of her own and of our 
own preparations for war, to enforce Count Bene- 
detti’s programme at the head of the two armies 
against unarmed Europe—that is to say, to con- 
clude peace at the expense of Belgium, 
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“ The Draft of Treaty which is in our hands, 
and which Lord Augustus Loftus has seen, is 
from beginning to end, including the corrections, 
in Count Benedetti’s own handwriting, well known 
to the English Ambassador. 

“If the French Cabinet now denies tendencies 
for which it has constantly tried to obtain our 
consent since 1864 by varying promises and de- 
mands, this seems very natural under the present 
political circumstances.” 
“ BisMAROK.” 


My noble Friend (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) has alluded to a letter which was 
published in The Daily Telegraph a few 
days ago. Now, of course, I can deal 
with nothing but official communica- 
tions, and I can give no opinion what- 
ever as to the authenticity of that letter 
or of its contents. The letter from Count 
Bismarck to Count Bernstorff was put 
into my hands yesterday morning; and 
in the afternoon just before the House 
met and when I had not time to digest 
what he stated to me in time to answer 
a Question upon it, the Marquis de 
Lavalette made a statement to me. The 
tenour of it I think I shall best state 
by reading a despatch in which it is em- 
bodied, and which will be sent off this 
evening to Lord Lyons. It is as fol- 
lows :— 
“ Foreign Office, July 29, 1870. 

“My Lord,—The French Ambassador called 
upon me on the 28th inst., for the purpose of 
communicating to me the purport of a despatch 
which had been addressed to his Excellency by 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 
subject of the pretended Draft Treaty published 
in The Times. 

“In that despatch, which M. de Lavalette was 
good enough to read to me, the Duke de Gramont 
observed that the very form in which this Treaty 
was drawn up, and the terms in which it is 
couched, showed clearly whence it came, and can 
deceive no one. 

‘‘Those who have watched the course of 
Enropean affairs since the accession to office of 
M. de Bismarck are aware from which side have 
come those suggestions which are now attributed 
to France. 

« Ever since the year 1865 M. de Bismarck has 
constantly endeavoured to carry out his own plans 
by endeavouring to turn the attention of the 
French Government to territorial aggrandize- 
ment. He told M.de Lefebre de Béhaine, then 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin, that Prussia would 
willingly recognize the rights of France to extend 
her borders wherever the French language is 
spoken, thereby indicating certain Swiss cantons 
besides Belgium. 

“These overtures the Government of the Em- 
peror declined ¢o entertain. 

“The following year, immediately after the 
battle of Sadowa, similar proposals were made at 
Brunn to M. de Béhaine, and on this occasion 
Count Bismarck told him that the course of France 
was clear. The French Government should go 
to the King of Belgium and explain that the ine- 
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vitable increase of Prussian territory and influengg 
was most disquieting to their security, and that 
the sole means of avoiding these dangerous issueg 
would be to unite the destinies of Belgium anq 
France by bonds so close that the Belgian 
Monarchy, whose autonomy would, however, bg 
respected, would become in the North a real 
bulwark of safety for France. 

‘‘ Further reporting a conversation with Count 
Bismarck in July, 1866, the French Ambassador 
informed his Government that he reported nothing 
new in stating that M. de Bismarck is of opinion 
that compensation should be sought by the French 
in Belgium, and offered to come to an understand. 
ing on the subject. 

“The Government of the Emperor, the Duke 
de Gramont went on to say, declined to listen to 
these proposals, and when, at a later period, they 
sought the rectification of their frontiers, they 
expressly declined in the discussion to mention 
even the name of Belgium. 

“The Duke de Gramont then points out that 
if such designs against Belgium had really been 
entertained by his Government, it would haye 
been easy to carry them out with the proffered 
assistance of Prussia, who was only anxious to 
secure the fruits of her victories. 

“These suggestions were again made at the 
time of the Luxemburg affair. They were un. 
willingly received and categorically rejected by 
the Emperor. 

“Finally, the Marquis de Lavalette was in. 
structed formally to assure Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment that in these proposals the initiative 
was entirely taken by the Prussian Cabinet. M, 
de Lavalette then informed me that he had re 
ceived instructions by telegraph to acquaint me 
that the document in the handwriting of M. Bene- 
detti was written by him under the dictation ot 
Count Bismarck, who wished to entangle the French 
Government in a conspiracy against the liberties 
of Belgium, and that then, as at other times, the 
scheme was positively rejected, 

“T am, &., GRANVILLE,” 


I have had a communication from M, 
de Lavalette since, to say that this is 
not a complete answer to the telegram 
which the French Government only re- 
ceived this morning, but that further 
information will be sent. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(NO. 285.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 3—Preliminary. 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Definitions). 


Eart RUSSELL proposed, page ! 
lines 22 and 28, to omit the words “the 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education”? and insert ‘the Minis- 
ter of Education or President of the 
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Board of Education,” with the view of 
confiding the charge of the education of 
the country to a separate Department. 
The Committee of Council consisted, 
among other Members, of his noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary, of the 
Home Secretary, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Now, these Members 
of the Government were fully occupied 
with the duties of their respective De- 
partments, and were unable to give any 
attention to the question of education. 
Another reason for the change he pro- 
posed was that, although the Committee 
of Privy Council might be able to su- 
perintend the existing system, the ex- 
tension now proposed and the many dif- 
ficult and important questions to which 
it would give rise demanded the forma- 
tion of a distinct Department. The only 
question, indeed, was whether the change 
should be made at once or whether at 
some not very remote date. Now, he 
maintained that all the difficult questions 
connected with political and religious 
differences, considering the apathy which 
prevailed in the rural districts, should 
come at once before a permanent De- 
partment, instead of being partly de- 
cided by the present interim administra- 
tion. He found that the Department as 


at present constituted, contained 61 In- 
spectors and 15 Assistant Inspectors, and 
with the clerks and others engaged it 


numbered 150 persons. Now, surely, 
such an extensive machinery adapted to 
asystem of such great importance re- 
quired to be placed under the control of 
a responsible chief. 


Amendment moved. 


Fart DE GREY and RIPON said, he 
rose with considerable reluctance to ex- 
press a, difference of opinion from his 
noble Friend who had just sat down. 
He felt regret at all times in differing 
from hisnoble Friend, but most especially 
in differing from him on the subject of 
education, to which his noble Friend 
had given so much attention through 
many years of his life. He would not 
enter into the abstract question what 
was the best composition for the Educa- 
tion Department; but he would ask his 
noble Friend not to press his Amend- 
ment in the present circumstances. While 
he bore his willing testimony to the ex- 
cellent working of the Department, he 
was ready to admit also that there were 
some serious defects, and that its reor- 
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ganization would probably have to be 
considered. With regard to the pre- 
sent constitution of the Department, he 
considered that he, as Lord President, 
had been singularly fortunate. Their 
Lordships had shown, by the observa- 
tions which fell from noble Lords on 
both sides of the House at the second 
reading, how much they appreciated the 
great ability and the eminent services of 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President. 
But he must also say that he had been 
fortunate in the permanent chiefs of de- 
partments. There were two men espe- 
cially, whose ability and experience he 
couldnot too highly eulogize—he meant 
Mr. Lingen and Sir Francis Sandford, 
who had on all occasions given him the 
most complete and efficient assistance, 
His noble Friend (Earl Russell) had 
pointed to the Members of the Committee 
of Council on Education, who held the 
highest official offices of the State, and 
asked how is was possible that they who 
were so occupied with the duties of their 
own Departments could give any atten- 
tion to education. Now, he (Karl de 
Grey) must mention that the composition 
of the Council of Education was regu- 
lated merely by two considerations—the 
first was that those Ministers were ap- 
pointed whose Departments were more 
or less associated with education; and 
the second was the personal qualifica- 
tions of the Members themselves. His 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, for 
instance, was a Member of the Com- 
mittee not because he was Foreign Se- 
cretary, but because he had been for a 
long time President of the Council, and 
his assistance and advice in the Depart- 
ment was therefore of very great value. 
It was true the Committee was not often 
called together; but when it was called 
the advice of the Members on the points 
on which they were to be consulted was 
found to be of great value. But he did 
not mean to deny that when the educa- 
tional arrangements of the country were 
placed on a sounder basis it might, and 
would, be necessary to reconsider the 
organization of the Department. At 
present they were passing through a 
state of transition, and it would be better 
to wait and see what new features the 
question would assume—not only ele- 
mentary education, but middle-class and 
public school examination, for all those 
must come under the charge of the De- 
partment. But he would go further, 
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and say that they could not make that 
change alone. Ifthey made that change 
in the Education Department it would be 
necessary to take account of a great 
many other Departments which would be 
affected by the change. The question 
was one that eminently deserved the con- 
sideration of the Government, and it 
would be for the Government not only 
to consider what changes were necessary 
in this Department, but what modifica- 
tions that change would render necessary 
in others. He hoped, therefore, that his 
noble Friend would not, under these 
circumstances, press his Amendment. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he thought the 
arguments of his noble Friend were 
rather reasons for his Amendment than 
against it. When they were about to 
make a great change it was the proper 
time to consider its effects upon the other 
arrangements, If other Departments 
were likewise to be considered, he should 
wish to propose some extensive altera- 
tion. For instance, he should like to 
abolish the Office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and to create two new Secre- 
taries of State—one for Ireland, and one 
for Law and Justice. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, his noble 
Friend (Earl Russell) had given cogent 
reasons for that proposal ; while no very 
conclusive arguments had been used in 
opposition to it. 

Eart GRANVILLE hoped his noble 
Friend would not press the Amendment. 
He agreed that it was not a perfect ar- 
gument to say that because up to this 
time a system had worked well, there- 
fore at no future time should you make 
a change. It was very desirable, how- 
ever, that at that stage, before their 
Lordships knew what development the 
Bill would have, a decision should not 
be taken upon a point not comprised in 
the measure sent from the other House. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he should be 
content if he could hope that the ar- 
rangement for appointing a Minister of 
Education would be adopted at no very 
remote period. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
was unwilling now to discuss whether 
there ought to be a Minister of Educa- 
tion or not; but, supposing he were of 
that opinion, he did not think that, hav- 
ing regard to the form in which the Bill 
was presented to their Lordships, this 
was the proper time for carrying out the 
object of the noble Earl. If, therefore, 
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the noble Earl divided the House hg 
must vote against him. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he entirely 
agreed with the Amendment; but he 
could not think this the proper occasion 
for proposing the alteration. He hoped 
the noble Earl’s proposal would be car. 
ried at no distant day. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he was also 
much disposed to agree with the noble 
Earl as to the expediency of having a 
Minister of Education; but thought it 
inexpedient to press the subject now. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


PartI. Locat Provision ror Scroots, 


Clause 4, (School districts, &c., in 
schedule). 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
this clause and the Schedule to which it 
related provided that the parishes should 
be taken as the rating unit, and that the 
educational rate should be levied over 
the entire parish. Now, nothing could 
be more unfortunate for the good work- 
ing of this Bill than that it should be 
unpopular; and he thought this clause 
and the Schedule which related to it 
would have this effect. The framers of 
the Bill seemed to have failed to observe 
a process of great importance which had 
been going on throughout the country 
for many years in the subdivision of ex- 
tensive parishes ; and that in numberless 
instances the new parish, or the eccle- 
siastical district constituted out of the 
ancient parish, often surpassed both in 
wealth and population the old mother 
parish. It often happened, too, that the 
same causes which had led to the crea- 
tion of the new parish—a spirit.of self- 
reliance and a readiness to provide funds 
for ecclesiastical purposes—had tended 
to provide the new district with a more 
complete ecclesiastical and educational 
equipment than the old parish had pos- 
sessed, and, .consequently, educational 
destitution was greater in the old parish 
than in the new one. The effect of the 
Bill, however, would be, that if the in- 
quiry of the Privy Council showed a 
deficiency of education in the mother 
parish, the Department would be bound 
to require that a school should be built 
and a rate levied over the whole area of 
the original parish ; so that the subdi- 
vision which had provided fully and ef- 
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ficiently for its own educational wants 
would be rated over again for the wants 
of the mother parish. Now, there was 
no more fruitful cause of irritation 
against church rates—now dead and 
gone—than was created by the fact that, 
after a church had been erected at con- 
siderable expense and labour in a new 
ecclesiastical district, such district was 
liable to support not only their own but 
the mother church. Surely it could not 
be the intention of the Government that 
the same source of irritation should exist 
under the Bill. As the measure stood, 
however, there would be ecclesiastical 
districts with schools coming up to the 
requirements of the Privy Council, while 
the central parish would have rate-sup- 
ported schools to which the whole of the 
inhabitants were obliged to contribute. 
He moved his Amendment in the inte- 
rests of the measure itself, which would 
only work well if the rate were popular, 
but against which, on the grounds he 
had indicated, there would in such cases 
be considerable indignation. It was 


quite possible his proposal was one with 
which it was not competent for their 
Lordships to deal. Ifso, he should not 
press it; but without such a provision 
the satisfactory working of the Bill 


would be seriously imperilled. 


Amendment moved, at end of clause 
insert the following words :— 


“ Provided always, That it shall be lawful for the 
Education Department by order to declare that 
any new parish or other ecclesiastical district 
which has been or shall be constituted under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament shall be a 
parish within the meaning of the first schedule 
hereto, and thereupon such new parish or other 
ecclesiastical district shall be a parish for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and in the event of there being 
no overseers appointed for such new parish or 
district the Education Department may appoint 
the overseers of any parish out of which the new 
parish or district, or any part thereof, has been 
taken, to be the overseers of such new parish or 
district, provided that the Education Department 
may at any time revoke any such order.”—( The 
Duke of Marlborough.) 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the noble Duke was right in the suppo- 
sition that the clause was one with which 
their Lordships could not deal, as it pro- 
posed to alter the incidence of rating, 
and their Lordships could not interfere 
with it, without trenching upon the privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament. 

*He would not rest his opposition to the 
Amendment, however, merely on that 
point—he was also of opinion that the 
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alteration proposed was on general 
grounds undesirable. The principle of 
the Bill was to take the Poor Law divi- 
sion as the area of rating, and the rate 
was to be levied through the ordinary 
machinery of the poor rate; and that 
being the case it would be very unde- 
sirable to establish a separate rate on a 
separate system. Similar Amendments 
had been rejected by the other House 
on precisely the same ground. 

Kart BEAUCHAMP observed that 
the Poor Law Board had now the power 
of dividing a parish into separate 
parishes, and he should like to ask the 
noble Earl whether he would not, on the 
Report, be prepared to introduce words 
providing that any of the new divisions 
should be regarded as a unit for the 
purposes of the Bill? 

Hart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
believed the case was provided for under 
the Bill as it stood. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
teo) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 5 to 7—Supply of Schools. 
Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Regulations for conduct of 
public elementary school). 

Tue Bishop or CARLISLE moved 
the omission of the words—‘‘ A copy of 
which regulations shall be conspicuously 
put up in every school.”” Was that de- 
sirable? The object sought to be at- 
tained by the use of these words was, no 
doubt, that parents should know on what 
conditions their children were admitted 
to the school; but the very persons who 
did not go into the school were the 
parents, while the children did, before 
whose eyes he thought it was very un- 
desirable that the regulations should be 
constantly placed. He did not object 
to the regulations themselves; but they 
were the result of a compromise after 
a somewhat bitter controversy, and they 
retained marks of that bitterness in 
their provisions relating to attendance 
at Sunday schools, and the conditions 
under which the children were to re- 
ceive religious instruction. If it were 
thought essential that the parents should 
be distinctly informed of the regulations, 
it would be much better to send a 
printed copy of them to the parent of 
every child in the school. 
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Eart NELSON said, that if that were 
done the consequence would be that the 
children would have to read the regu- 
lations to their parents in almost every 
cottage. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, as the 
words of the clause were considered a 
necessary security for the children, and 
the best and most convenient mode of 
providing that security. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY concurred 
in the spirit of the remarks with which 
the Amendment had been proposed. If 
some such alteration were not made in 
the clause the children, who had the 
regulations constantly before them in 
school, would be misled into believing 
that it was better not to go to church, 
seeing that the regulations stated that 
no child should be required to go there, 
or to have any religious instruction. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON pointed out 
that, as the clause stood, the children 
would be very likely to put whatever 
pressure they could on their parents, in 
order to get relieved from religious in- 
struction and have more time for play. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he had given Notice of an Amendment 
to the first sub-section of the clause, 
which to his belief was not only not 
contrary to the principle of the measure, 
but which in point of fact would tend 
to carry out the intention of the framers 
of the Bill, and to render the clause, 
which at present was somewhat ambigu- 
ous, rather more clear. The sub-section, 
as it now stood, declared that— 

“No child shall be required, as a condition of 
being admitted into or continuing in tho school, 
to attend or to abstain from attending any Sunday 
school, or any place of religious worship, or any 
religious observance or any instruction in religious 
subjects in the school or elsewhere.” 

He believed that the intention of his 
noble Friend (Earl De Grey) was to leave 
the matter to the option of the parent of 
any child; but Mr. Forster, who had 
the conduct of the Bill in the other 
House, put a different interpretation on 
the words. To make the meaning quite 
clear, therefore, he would propose the 
insertion of these words at the commence- 
ment of the sub-section—‘* Whenever it 
shall be contrary to the wish of his 
parent or guardian” no child shall be 
required to attend or abstain from at- 
tending any Sunday school, &. He 
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would remind their Lordships that if 
the clause were interpreted according to 
the sense put upon it by Mr. Forster, it 
would at once disqualify all the schools 
in connection with the National Society 
from receiving the Parliamentary Grant, 
There were no fewer than 13,000 schools 
in connection with that Society, which 
might be regarded as the representative 
of Church education in this country, 
Three years ago there were 1,500,000 
scholars on the registers of the Society, 
which had received aid to a large extent 
from public as well as private sources, 
The total amount it had directly ad- 
ministered during the last 40 or 50 
years was no less than £1,000,000, 
while the amount subscribed for the 
erection of schools amounted to some- 
thing like £12,000,000. Therefore, this 
society had a very strong claim to have 
its interest protected by that House, 
yet, as the sub-section now stood, the 
Society would be disqualified, because 
it was one of the conditions of that so- 
ciety, that all the children receiving in- 
struction in its schools should attend re- 
ligious instruction and go to some place 
of worship; and the society could only 
allow that condition to be dispensed 
with under this Bill where the parents 
of a child actually objected to its being 
carried out. There was nothing in the 
Amendment which was at all inconsist- 
ent with the rest of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ Whenever it shall be con- 
trary to the wish of his parent or guar- 
dian.”’—( Zhe Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Eart NELSON said, he had himself 
intended to move an Amendment to 
the same effect as that just proposed by 
his noble Friend. He believed that 
the provision about children not being 
forced to attend the Church schools 
really went to the root of the religious 
difficulty ; for it was no doubt true 
that hitherto, notwithstanding the Con- 
science Clause, a great many children 
of Dissenting parents were pressed to 
attend the Sunday schools. He, there- 
fore, would not advocate any alteration 
which would prevent the clause from 
being a real and practical Conscience 
Clause. At the same time, a fair amount 
of support ought to be given to the Na- 
tional Society, which had no objection 
to children being withdrawn from the 
Sunday schools and the services of the 
Church at the request of their parents 
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or guardians. That society objected, 
however, to place on the walls of the 
schools a notice to the effect that no 
child should be required to attend that 
kind of instruction for the imparting of 
which the society had been mainly 
founded. 

Earn BEAUCHAMP pointed out 
that school children might be divided 
into two classes—those who received re- 
gious instruction at home and those who 
did not. In the interests of those who 
did not, their Lordships ought to insist 
that they should have religious instruc- 
tion in school unless their parents ob- 
jected to it. Ifthere were any positive 
objection on the part of the parents that 
objection ought to be respected; but if 
there was no such objection, the children 
ought to be compelled to comply with 
the requirements of the school in respect 
of religious instruction. 

Tut Bisporp or CARLISLE said, 
there was one point which had not been 
noticed; the clause as it stood would en- 
able all the Church of England chil- 
dren, whether their parents wished it or 
not, on every Saint’s day, inasmuch 
as those days were appointed by the 
Church of England for religious observ- 
ance, to put on their caps and go to play ; 
and nobody could stop them, for they 


would be acting under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Carlisle) had raised a very ingenious 
difficulty, which he confessed he had not 


foreseen. Under these circumstances, 
their Lordships would not expect him 
to do more than promise to consider the 
point; but he must say that he very 
much doubted whether the clause would 
bear the construction put upon it. As 
to the main question, he was sorry to 
say that it was not in his power to con- 
sent to the Amendment which had been 
suggested by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Oarnarvon). Their Lordships would 
remember the circumstances under which 
the clause assumed its present form, and 
the various propositions which had been 
made in respect to this question of the 
Conscience Clause by a very influential 
body in ‘‘ another place.” With these 
propositions Her Majesty’s Government 
had been unable to agree, and the clause, 
as it at present stood, was the result of 
much discussion and compromise. He 
admitted that the religious difficulty had 
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been very greatly exaggerated; but the 
clause had been much canvassed in the 
other House, and he believed the con- 
cessions that had been made were due 
to the conscientious convictions of the 
Nonconformists. Looking back on the 
history of the clause, he earnestly hoped 
their Lordships would not insist on the 
Amendment, the effeet of which would 
be to render it possible to establish a 
direct and compulsory connection be- 
tween Sunday schools and schools which 
were now for the first time erected as a 
part of a really national system. 

Tue Bisoor or EXETER said, that 
poor men would often be afraid to make 
a declaration that they did not wish their 
children to receive religious instruction ; 
but he thought the difficulty would be 
met by an alteration in the wording, so 
that the sub-section might run thus— 

“ No parent shall be required to cause his child, 
as a condition of being admitted to the school, to 
attend religious instruction.” 


Tue Maraqusss or SALISBURY said, 
it appeared to him that the question in 
this clause was not a question between 
Church and Dissent, but whether they 
would put into an Act of Parliament 
that a child of five years of age was to 
be asked whether he would have reli- 
gious teaching or not. There was no 
objection on that side of the House to 
leaving the matter to the discretion of 
the parents; what they did object to 
was the extreme absurdity of putting up 
in the school a placard that the child 
was to choose for himself whether he 
would or would not be taught religion. 
His noble Friend (Earl De Grey) seemed 
to attach great importance to religious 
teaching, and also to the supposed safe- 
guards in the clause, and he imagined 
his noble Friend behind him (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) would have no objection 
to insert qualifying words before the 
words in line 13—“‘ instruction in reli- 
gious subjects;”’ so as to meet any ob- 
jections, while removing from the clause 
the reproach of asking a child of five 
years to choose on a question of such 
momentous importance. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, there could 
be no objection to the proposal of the 
noble Marquess. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, the pres- 
surg should be put on the parents and 
not on the child. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
he had no objection to the insertion of 
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some qualifying words as proposed by 
the noble Marquess. The noble Earl 
then suggested certain terms. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he should be 
sorry to make any alteration in the 
clause if it could possibly be avoided— 
for as it now stood it was evidently the 
result of a compromise; at the same 
time, it was necessary to remove any 
patent defects. But with regard to this 
religious instruction, who was to be the 
negotiator with the schoolmaster? Was 
it the child or the parent? The clause 
at present left that perfectly uncertain. 
From the 1st section one would draw 
the conclusion that the child himself 
would perform this function; but the 
2nd section enabled the parent to with- 
draw the child. Thus, if the parent 
wished to keep the child at religious in- 
struction, and the child did not wish it, 
the latter could withdraw—for the pa- 
rent had no power under the clause to 
make him attend. If the child hap- 


Elementary 


pened to be an enlightened child, he 
might say—‘‘I desire only secular in- 
struction ;’”’ but his parent might desire 
that he should receive religious instruc- 
tion—whose wish was the schoolmaster 
to obey ? The Government should make 


it clear what they really meant. The 
clause in the Act relating to Irish schools 
was to the effect that no child should 
receive religious instruction whose pa- 
rents or guardians disapproved; and 
that was what should be in the present 
clause. 

Tax LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
approached this question with some 
anxiety. He believed that this clause 
had been gravely considered in the other 
House of Parliament, and that it was 
the result of a compromise of very vary- 
ing opinions, in which each party had 
sacrificed some of their peculiar views. 
The Nonconformists were represented in 
the other House, where they had been 
able to state their views: but in their 
Lordships’ House they were not repre- 
sented; and that was a consideration 
that could not be ignored. In his opi- 
nion, if the Amendment proposed were 
adopted, the principle of the old church 
rate controversy would be raised, and 
the whole principle of the Bill would be 
destroyed at one blow. As tho clause now 
stood the child would not be asked any 
question—the whole thing was to be 
left to the parents, who might do exactly 
what they pleased: they would not have 
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to express their assent to, or dissent from, 
anything. When they wished the child 
to do a thing they could make him do 
it. When they wished him not to do it 
they could make him refrain from doing 
it. The schoolmaster or school mana. 
gers had nothing to do with imposin 

conditions. He hoped their Lordships 
would do nothing to disturb the com. 
promise that had been arrived at. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he thought the clause inevitable under 
the circumstances and ought to bo ac. 
cepted. When the Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons it contained 
@ provision that the objection by the 
parents should be in writing; but the 
Government were driven from that posi- 
tion. Then a proposition was made that 
the objection of the parents should be 
stated; but the Government wero again 
overruled. No doubt the reason in both 
cases was that those who opposed tho 
proposed provisions knew that the 
parents never would object. However, 
the provision at present in the Bill was 
the result of a compromise, arrived at 
after long and angry discussions. The 
compromise was a very unsatisfactory 
one no doubt; but it was inevitable. 
After a long conflict, several nights’ do- 
bate, and many Divisions, all parties 
came to the conclusion that thé terms in 
the clause were the only terms in which 
they could agree. He thought the Go- 
vernment had saved a great deal for the 
friends of scriptural education. They 
had saved the admission of the Bible 
into the schools, and they had saved re- 
ligious instruction as an integral part of 
the education to be given in them. But 
he feared very much that the adoption 
of the Amendment, however just that 
Amendment might be, would be re- 
garded in the House of Commons as a 
breach of the compromise, and con- 
sequently would cause the loss of the 
Bill. He should very much regret such 
a result. And why? Because he felt 
as sure as he did of anything, that if this 
Bill were lost a measure of, purely se- 
cular education would be passed by the 
House of Commons next year. He be- 
lieved that even many of those who had 
stood up for the Bible this year would 
in another give up the struggle from 
mere weariness.’ He implored their Lord- 
ships not to run the risk of exposing the 
country to the loss of this Bill. 
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Fart DE GREY anv RIPON hoped 
their Lordships would give a careful 
consideration to the advice just given by 
the noble Earl, who spoke with so much 
authority on this subject. He was anx- 
jous, if possible, to bring about a satis- 
factory settlement, and with that view he 
would suggest an Amendment to be sub- 
stituted for that of the noble Earl, if he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) would so accept 
it. What he begged to propose was that 
after the words “‘any religious obser- 
yance or any instruction in religious 
subjects in the school or elsewhere” 
these words should be inserted, ‘‘ from 
which observance or instruction he may 
be withdrawn by his parent.” Some 
slight verbal Amendments would be re- 
quired in the previous part of the sub- 
section in order to make the words pro- 
posed read with the rest of the sub- 
section. 

Tur Eart of CARNARVON said, he 
was much obliged to the President of 
the Council and would accept his sug- 
gestion. 


Amendment (by leave of the Oom- 
nittee) withdrawn. 


Then an Amendment made by insert- 
ing —‘‘from which observance or in- 
struction he may be withdrawn by his 
parent.’’ 


Tae Bisnorp or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL moved to omit the words— 

“The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised or instruction in religious 
subjects is given at any meeting of the school 
shall be either at the beginning or at the end or 
at the beginning and the end of such meeting.” 
So much had been said about the ar- 
rangements and adjustments which had 
occurred ‘‘elsewhere ” that it was almost 
impossible to believe that any arguments 
could have weight with their Lordships ; 
but the objection to those words being 
retained in the clause was that by such 
a provision religious teaching would 
most certainly suffer; and the opinion 
of all experienced schoolmasters was 
against it, as was shown by their meet- 
ings and Petitions. He wished to confine 
their Lordships to the simple issue whe- 
ther they would be well advised to pass 
the clause in such a shape, when the 
opinion of many practical men in all 
parts of the kingdom was against it? 
What had induced the House of Com- 
mons to pass the clause in its present 
condition after the many objections that 
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had been made to it? This clause was 
prospective, and the words were a com- 
promise in respect to a state of things 
that might come into existence. It was 
in contemplation to apply compulsion 
hereafter, and it would be a formidable 
argument against that plan if it could 
be applied to religious instruction; the 
limit of time was therefore thought to 
be a convenient mode of meeting the 
objection. He contended, however, that 
the interests of religious education ought 
not to be sacrificed for some probable 
and prospective advantage to be derived 
if compulsion were applied to secular 
education. 

Tue Bisnorp or LINCOLN said, he 
heartily supported the Amendment. Re- 
ligion must be the essence of all educa- 
tion, and if it were driven into a corner 
— if it were placed, so to speak, on the 
outskirts of secular teaching—what must 
be the impression made both on the 
children and the teacher? You thereby 
discredited and disparaged Christianity 
itself, treating it as though it were a 
thing to be ashamed of — as though 
secular instruction were the one thing 
needful, and religious instruction of com- 
paratively minor importance: and he 
feared that the result before long would 
be a race of godless teachers and infidel 
scholars—that the sanguine expectations 
of many as to this Bill would be frus- 
trated, and that many of the children 
thus educated would be disaffected and 
disloyal, using their instruction as a 
means of mischief rather than of good. 

Tue Bisnor or EXETER admitted 
that it was somewhat of an inconvenience 
to tie down the teacher to the precise 
time at which any specified instruction 
should be given; but he did not share 
the exaggerated opinions of the evils re- 
sulting from such an arrangement. To 
say that religious instruction was treated 
with contumely by being placed on the 
‘‘ outskirts” of secular teaching was to 
assume that there was some special 
virtue in the middle school-time. His 
own experience, however, as a school- 
master was that the beginning of the 
school-time was the best by far, and if 
he wished to choose any special hour for 
giving religious instruction he should 
choose that time in preference to any 
other. He therefore Netlabel it would 
be very unwise to disturb a compromise, 
in order to remedy what, at worst, would 
be but a small inconvenience. 
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Tue Duxs or RUTLAND pointed out 
that there was no security that if the 
child were withdrawn from religious in- 
struction it would be taught anything 
during this interval. He thought the 
clause gave to religious instruction the 
appearance of being a punishment. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON thought 
that some of the objections expressed to 
this clause arose from the fact that it 
was supposed to restrict the teaching of 
religion to the beginning and end of the 
day ; but as there were two school meet- 
ings per day, and religious instruction 
might be given at the beginning and 
end of each meeting, it followed that 
there were four distinct times at which 
religious education might be given. By 
adopting the Amendment their Lord- 
ships would get rid of the security in- 
tended to be afforded by the Time Table 
Conscience Clause. No doubt any in- 
terference with the time of teaching was, 
to some extent, inconvenient; but he 
found, from the tables sent to the Educa- 
tion Department in accordance with a 
Minute issued some time since, that 
nine-tenths of the existing time tables 
were framed, as to the period of religious 
instruction, in perfect accordance with 
this clause. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND hoped, 
after the concession which had been 
made by the Government in the earlier 
part of the clause, and the explanation 
just given by the noble Earl, his right 
rev. Friend (the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol) would not deem it neces- 


sary to press his Amendment. He 
wished, he might add, to point out that 
if religious instruction were to be given 
for a half or three-quarters of an hour 
or so at the opening of the school, many 
children would not, in all probability, 
attend till the expiration of that time, 
and considerable irregularity would thus 
be produced. 

Kart DE GREY anp RIPON, in 
answer to the suggestion of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Rutland), pointed 
out that although a child might be with- 
drawn from the religious instruction, it 
did not follow that he was to be with- 
drawn from the school. 

Tue Bisnor or CHICHESTER was 
of opinion that in the morning, at the 
opening of the school, was the best time 
to give religious instruction, which to be 
solidly given must be re The 
morning, also, would be the most con- 
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venient time for the clergyman to attend, 
He therefore preferred the original clause 
to the Amendment. 

LorpCAIRNS remarked, that the part 
of the clause of which the noble Earl (Karl 
De Grey) had just spoken, if read alone, 
did not provide for the withdrawal of the 
child from the school; but when taken 
in connection with the Proviso as to the 
time at which religious instruction should 
be given, a strong presumption arose 
that the object of prescribing that reli- 
gious instruction should be imparted at 
the beginning or end of the meeting, was 
to enable the parents to withdraw the 
child from the school altogether at those 
times. Therefore the Government would 
do well to consider whether they ought 
not to accept the Amendment of which 
Notice had been given by the noble 
Earl behind him (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
in order to remove any doubt which 
might exist on this point. 

Tse Bishop or GLOUCESTER ann 
BRISTOL said, he would not press his 
Amendment in the present state of the 
House. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


THe Eart or CARNARVON moved 
an Amendment to. the effect that the 
time table should not only be approved, 
as provided by the clause, but also be 
‘‘ formed and framed” by the Education 
Department. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that if the Department were to issue a 
certain number of forms, which they 
were prepared to approve, the elasticity 
of the system which the Bill desired to 
establish would to a great extent vanish. 
It was clear, however, that the Depart- 
ment ought to have a certain amount of 
control over the arrangements of the 
time table, in order to insure that suffi- 
cient time was devoted to secular educa- 
tion; but dry forms would restrain the 
action of the managers in a very incon- 
venient manner. In his opinion the pro- 
posal embodied in the Bill was far 
simpler than that of his noble Friend, 
which he trusted would not be pressed. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH 
thought nothing could be more incon- 
venient than to have a great variety of 
modes of arrangement for time tables 
sent out to different schools. The result 
would probably be that the Education 
Department would themselves suggest 
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form applicable to all schools, and it 
would, therefore, be much better to in- 
gert it in the Bill in the first instance. 

Fart BEAUCHAMP said, the Amend- 
ment was not open to the objection of 
the Lord President, as it merely pro- 
yided that the necessary forms should 
be approved —not prepared —by the 
Committee of Council. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Hart or CARNARVON moved 
an Amendment for the purpose of pre- 
yenting children being kept away from 
school during the time devoted to reli- 
gious instruction. It provided that dur- 
ing the time religious instruction was 
being given, children whose parents ob- 
jected to such instruction should receive 
instruction in secular subjects. 

Tut Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
could conceive cases in which it would 
be almost impossible for two sorts of 
instruction to be going on at the same 
time; where, for instance, there was 
only one school or one teacher. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
there were many parents who would not 
keep their children away for the pur- 
pose of their avoiding religious instruc- 
tion, but would withdraw them for the 
sake of the half-hour’s work. He thought 
the school Boards should have power to 
regulate the schools according to the 
condition of the localities. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON thought 
that the object aimed at by the noble 
Earl would be attained by the clause as 
it stood. The Proviso would very se- 
riously infringe on the principle upon 
which the clause was founded—if, in- 
deed, it would not render the clause 
altogether illusory. It was necessary 
that the rights of conscience should be 
secured absolutely. 

Tae Duke or MARLBOROUGH said, 
as he had understood the noble Earl 
(Earl De Grey), the clause did not give 
power to withdraw altogether. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
that remaining in the school was con- 
sistent with withdrawing from religious 
instruction. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the arrangement 
should be such as would not encourage 
suspicion that the right of withdrawal 
was being infringed, and suggested to 
insert the provision— 

“Any scholar so withdrawing shall receive in- 
struction in other subjects if the same can be done 
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without the scholar being in the same room in 
which such religious instruction is being given.” 
This would impose no rigid rule on the 
school managers, and yet would preserve 
the right of parents. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
would consider this proposal in conjunc- 
tion with the Amendment moved by the 
noble Earl, and announce his decision on 
the Report. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he had an 
Amendment upon the Paper suggesting 
a Proviso that when there is a class-room 
the managers may, with the consent of 
the Education Department, cause in- 
struction to be given in religious subjects 
at any other time to be specified in the 
time table, and approved by the said 
Department. He trusted this also would 
- taken into consideration by the noble 

arl, 

Kart BEAUCHAMP, from his ex- 
perience in schools, was able to say that 
children were instructed in the same 
room in all sorts of subjects in different 
classes without any interference with 
each other, and that therefore the pro- 
viso suggested by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) was quite unnecessary. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he was afraid he could not accept it, as 
it went far beyond the scope of the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon). 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Lorp LYTTELTON moved to insert 
in sub-section (2), line 27, the following 
words :— 

“ Provided that when there is a class-room the 
managers may, with the consent of the Education 
Department, cause instruction to be given in re- 
ligious subjects at any other time to be specified 
in the time table, and approved by the said de- 
partment ;” 
and in order to give greater effect to 
this Proviso, he had to move the further 
Amendment that ‘the Inspector shall 
be bound to perform” no duties which 
might extend to an inquiry into the 
religious instruction given at the school. 
The Amendment was proposed in the 
interest of the district Inspectors; and 
he was confident the other House would 
not refuse to consider any Amendment 
of the clause for which good ground 
could be shown. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that admitting the value of the services 
of the Inspectors he preferred the clause 
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as it stood. He did not think con- 
scientious parents would object to the 
mode in which it provided for the re- 
ligious instruction of their children: nor 
was he inclined to believe that the In- 
spectors in the future would act dif- 
ferently from the efficient manner in 
which they had hitherto discharged the 
arduous duties of their office. There 
was nothing in the clause to prevent the 
Inspector from examining the children, 
as a private individual and out of school 
hours, as to their religious knowledge. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Bishop or MANCHESTER said, 
that the clause, in its present form, would 
postpone the effective and universal opera- 
tion of the measure, unless the Education 
Department acted in defiance of all pre- 
cedent. Before a school could obtain a 
Parliamentary Grant, it was required to 
be under a certificated teacher. It was 
estimated by the Department that they 
would be abletosend out 1,600 certificated 
teachers per annum, which, after allow- 
ingfor the estimated annual waste of 900, 
left only 700 available teachers; whereas 
no fewer than 25,000 certificated teachers 
would be required after the Bill came 
into force, in order to entitle the schools 
to the Parliamentary Grant: so that, un- 
less the Department relaxed their terms, 
upwards of 20 years must elapse before 
the object of the Bill would be attained. 
Another matter to which he wished to 
refer in passing was the charge directed 
by some persons against the clergy of the 
Church of England, that in their efforts 
and self-sacrifice for the spread of educa- 
tion they had been actuated by nothing 
better than sectarian and proselytizing 
motives. That charge he most emphati- 
cally repudiated. His belief was that, 
on the contrary, they had engaged in 
school work simply to elevate the condi- 
tion ofthe people by whom they were 
surrounded. He regretted the Bill did 
not afford more encouragement to the 
clergy to continue their efforts in the 
cause of education. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON as- 
sured the right rev. Prelate that none 
could be more ready to acknowledge the 
great services of the clergy of the Church 
of England in the cause of education 
than the Government, and he did not 
think it fair to speak of this Bill as one 
in which those efforts were disregarded 
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or discouraged. No doubt the Bill dig 
not deal with the question the right rey, 
Prelate had raised; but he promised 
that the whole matter should come under 
the careful consideration of the Education 
Department. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 8 to 13—Proceedings for Supply 
of Schools. 


Clause 8 (Determination by Education 
Department of deficiency of public school 
accommodation). 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
to add to the clause— 

(As also every Sunday school not at present 

USed as an elementary day school, but of which 
the trustees or managers are willing that it should 
be so used within the meaning of this Act; pro. 
Vided, that in estimating the amount of school 
accommodation required for such district due 
allowance shall be made for the number of children 
between the age of eight years and the ago of 
thirteen years subject to the provisions of the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, or the Hours of 
Labour Regulation Act, or any further extension 
of those Acts, whereunder the same school pro 
vides for two sets of children, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, and where conse- 
quently the total accommodation is for double the 
number of children who can be received at any 
one time.”’) 
He also wished to know whether the 
Inspectors in examining into the suff- 
ciency of educational accommodation 
would be directed to take into account 
the amount of industrial instruction given 
in many of the schools at present os- 
tablished in some of the poorest and 
densest portions of the metropolis, and 
the other large towns of the country. 
If not the majority of them would be 
closed ? 

Amendment moved. 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON thought 
the object which the noble Earl wished 
to secure would be achieved by the Bill 
as it stood. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, it would 
be very desirable that instructions should 
be given to the Inspectors, to guide them 
in coming to a conclusion as to the efli- 
ciency of the school accommodation in 
any particular district ; because it would 
be exceedingly hard and unjust on those 
who supported the schools to have to 
bear the expense of appealing in order 
to set right any mistake the Inspectors 
might make. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that the gentlemen employed in 
making the Returns should take into 
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account those matters to which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had 
uded. 

os Fart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
the noble Earl had not replied to the 
uestion whether industrial employment 
would be taken into account, for, if it 
were not, the greater number of the 
schools in which the poorest classes were 
educated would be annihilated ? 

Fart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
the Inspectors would have to be satisfied 
that the schools gave a sufficient and 
proper education to those children who 
were required to attend. In reply to 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), he had to remind him that there 
wore clauses in the Bill which related 
particularly to the adoption of industrial 
schools. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 9 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clauses 14 to 27 — Management and 
Maintenance of Schools by School Board. 

Clause 14 (Management of school by 
school Board). 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE moved to omit the regulation 
as to religious catechisms and formula- 
ries, and to insert the provision that 
“at whatever time religious teaching 
may take place no catechism or formu- 
lary” should be taught in schools. He 
thought the Amendment would have no 
effect on the sense of the clause, though 
itwould have on its meaning, and would 
have no general bearing on the charac- 
ter of the Bill. Having little local know- 
ledge of the circumstances with which 
the Bill had to deal, he could only look 


at the general character of the Bill, 
which seemed to him, so far as he could 
understand it, to have much in it that 
commended itself to their Lordships’ 


acceptance. The great difficulty in con- 
nection with the subject of education 
was that which arose from the difference 
of religion; and this Bill had had to en- 
counter all those difficulties which sprang 
from the religious animosities which 
were the bane of this country. He ad- 
mired much of the machinery for na- 
tional education provided by the Bill ; but 
he thought it a subject of great regret 
that there was no clear indication in this 
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Bill that it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment that there should be religious 
teaching in these schools. It should be 
remembered that this was not a Bill 
which was intended to mould the cha- 
racter of the youth of England alone; 
it spoke, he might say, to the youth of 
the world at large; and in these times it 
was their duty to speak out clearly and 
distinctly their opinion that religion was 
an essential part of education. Now 
there were allusions to religious teach- 
ing in the Bill; but there was no distinct 
declaration that there should be reli- 
gious teaching. It might be that it was 
an oversight on the part of the framers 
of the Bill, and to remedy that oversight 
he begged to propose his Amendment, 


Amendment moved, page 6, line 7, to 
omit (‘‘ no religious catechism or formu- 
lary,’’) and insert (‘‘ at whatever time re- 
ligious teaching may take place therein 
no catechism or formulary.”) — (Zhe 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe.) 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he regretted he could not accept the 
Amendment of his noble Friend; nor 
did he understand how his Amendment 
could be less of a mere allusion to re- 
ligious teaching than the words to which 
his noble Friend objected. The clause, 
as it stood, simply and directly expressed 
the intentions of Parliament, and the 
Amendment would require no further 
religious instruction. He did not see 
how Parliament could make any direct 
declaration with respect to religious 
teaching without adopting some formu- 
lary ; which would be contrary to the 
whole principle of the Bill. 

Lorp LYTTELTON attached no value 
to the introduction of the mere name of 
religious teaching, and thought the 
words proposed to be inserted would be 
of no service. Parliament could not de- 
fine religious teaching, and he thought 
the only satisfactory way was to leave it 
to school managers to settle it for them- 
selves in their own way. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he sympathized with the object which 
the noble Viscount had in view, and re- 
gretted that, in the case of the school 
Board schools, there was not some 
greater recognition of the necessity of 
religious instruction. It might, however, 
be a question whether it was wise to 
impose, by Act of Parliament, the neces- 
sity of doing that which it might be 
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reasonably presumed would be done by 
the voluntary action of the school Boards 
themsélves ; and he submitted to the 
noble Viscount whether his object was 
not attained by Section 7, which, in the 
ease of public elementary schools, re- 
quired a Time Table Conscience Clause, 
and as these were public elementary 
schools there was thus an inferential 
recognition of the necessity of religious 
teaching. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp COLCHESTER, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, said, he hardly hoped, at this stage 
of the Bill, to succeed in making so con- 
siderable a change as it proposed ; but 
he was anxious to express his strong 
protest against the form in which the 
clause had come up to their Lordships. 
When introduced into the other House 
of Parliament the Bill contained no re- 
striction as to the religious teaching 
which the school Board might see fit to 
provide for those children whom their 
parents did not withdraw. The noble 
Karl (Earl De Grey) stated that he still 
had a parental affection for the clause in 
its old form: but unhappily, when op- 
ome arose “‘ elsewhere,” the Ministry, 

ike a prince of antiquity, sacrificed their 
child to appease the winds; or, like the 
subject of a more modern caricature, 
threw out one of their children to divert 
the wolves who pursued the rest. It 
appeared to him that the original clause 
was just and fair, and that similar jus- 
tice and equity were not to be found in 
the present clause. As it stood, where 
the Church had a majority its formu- 
laries and catechism might be taught, 
subject to a right of withdrawal of chil- 
dren whose parents dissented. If any 
sect of Dissenters were in the majority 
they might equally authorize Dissenting 
teaching ; and if the majority were op- 
posed to denominational teaching it 
might be omitted altogether. The noble 
Earl (Earl De Grey) urged that by this 
latitude dissension, ill-blood, and sect- 
arian animosity might be stirred up in 
the localities. This argument, as far as 
it had weight, seemed to go too far:— 
it applied to our whole constitutional 
system and all our system of local go- 
vernment. Debates in the Houses of 
Parliament might create irritation. Ge- 
neral Elections, especially if, like the 
last, they turned on religious questions, 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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might excite the highest amount of ro. 
ligious agitation. Such an argument, 
so far from being one to be expected 
from the President of the Council of g 
Liberal Ministry, was rather what he 
should have expected from philosophers 
of the type of Hobbes or Joseph do 
Maistre—men who, with great talent 
and great earnestness, advocated abso- 
lute as against constitutional govern. 
ment. And, in fact, the very argument 
now used by the opponents of the origi. 
nal clause was precisely what he found 
in Clarendon was used against tho ex. 
tension of the power of the House of 
Commons—that it would cause faction 
in the places where they were chosen, 
If, however, the object were good, the 
clause failed to carry itout. The school 
Board might still establish either any 
form of religious instruction or no reli- 
gious instruction whatever. Churchmen, 
Dissenters, Secularistsmightstillstruggle 
for the election of the Board who elected 
the schoolmaster. The only limitation 
was the somewhat ambiguous one of the 
exclusion of catechisms and formularies 
distinctive of any peculiar denomination. 
He did not know how these words would 
be interpreted. He hoped the Ministry 
would explain whether they intended to 
exclude only such formularies as were 
peculiar to any one denomination alone, 
or any which, like the creeds, were com- 
mon to many religious bodies, but not 
to all. Ifit were intended in the former 
sense, then, as except Roman Catholics, 
who were scarcely anywhere a majority, 
and the Presbyterians, who scarcely ex- 
isted in England, the only body using 
distinctive formularies was the Estab- 
lished Church. An invidious distinction 
was thus created, and a special dis- 
ability imposed on that Church. But 
local dissension as to the religious ma- 
nagement of the school was not excluded. 
It could only*be excluded by a regulation 
far more sweeping, far more restrictive, 
and which neither the House nor the 
Ministry would be prepared to advocate. 
He did not think that it was to avoid 
dissension that this change was de- 
manded. The opponents of denomina- 
tional education themselves—only an 
education sect or party—claimed to be 
the whole people. They demanded that 
their principles should prevail not only 
where the majority of a district desired 
it, but where the majority repudiated 
them altogether. They wished, in fact, 
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to establish an undenominational as- 
cendancy in districts where the people 
were denominational. Now, he regarded 
these pretensions as grasping, unjust, 
jrrational. He considered that they 
had been exposed and torn to pieces by 
the Vice President of the Council in his 
speech on the subject. And it was to be 
regretted that he and the Education 
Department, abandoning the views he 
bad eloquently and convincingly upheld, 
should have altered this clause in ac- 
cordance with the fallacies which he 
had overthrown. The Amendment which 
he ventured to propose was one which 
fell far short of the latitude of the clause 
originally introduced. It only suggested 
that where a majority of the ratepayers 
expressed a desire that the restrictions 
on religious teaching should not apply, 
their wishes should not be thwarted by 
the opinions of a small minority among 
themselves, or the theories of a political 
sect elsewhere. In a later clause of the 
Bill the school Boards, which were here 
restrained from giving certain teaching 
to children willing to receive it, were 
empowered to compel the attendance of 
the children of unwilling parents. If 
both these clauses were retained, it 
would appear certainly to support the 
admission of the Government that their 
Bill was neither logical nor consistent. 
He urged the Government and the 
House to remedy in some degree this 
blemish, and, as the words he moved 
proposed, allow respect to be shown to 
the wishes of localities, when expressed 
by unmistakable and decisive majorities. 
They thus might modify the evil of a 
clause which was both unjust and insuf- 
ficient, but for which the Government 
were not originally responsible, which 
was contrary to their better judgment, 
and which was only adopted in defer- 
ence to a clamour undeserving of the 
respect it received. 


Amendment moved, page 6, line 14, 
insert— 


“Unless a majority of ratepayers of the school 
district petition the Education Department in 
favour of such teaching.” —( The Lord Colchester.) 


Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment, which would only re-open that 
difficult question which induced the other 
House to adopt the change in the Bill 
embodied in this section. 
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Tue Bisnop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL desired the noble Earl to ex- 
plain the meaning of the sub-section, 
for at present he was in doubt between 
two opinions—would it be allowable to 
teach any religious catechism or religious 
formulary which was not distinctive of 
any particular denomination—for in- 
stance, would it forbid the teaching of 
our duty to God and our duty to our 
neighbour, because that duty was incul- 
cated in the Church Catechism; or whe- 
ther it merely forbad the teaching of a 
Church formulary as such ? 

Kart DE GREY anv RIPON was 
understood to say the section would 
forbid the teaching of the Church Cate- 
chism as such. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN asked 
whether it would forbid the teaching of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which, although in 
the Church Catechism, was common to 
all Christians ? 

Tue Bisnor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, the noble Earl’s expla- 
nation was unsatisfactory. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the Government appeared to have tried 
to reconcile conflicting sides by using 
words which neither side could under- 
stand, and when they had done that 
they announced they had effected re- 
conciliation. The result was it was im- 
possible to give any clear legal definition 
of the 2nd sub-section; it would be 
differently interpreted in all places, and 
each set of disputants would submit 
their case to the Committee of Council ; 
and the utter absence of definition would 
give the Committee an absolute and 
despotic authority in determining the 
matter. As a matter of fact, the use of 
the word “distinctive” would admit the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s Creed, 
because they were common to the Pres- 
byterian as well as the Church of Eng- 
land, and not ‘distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination.” 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
this Act would be interpreted, as all 
Acts were, according to the reasonable 
meaning of the words. If a man was 
found teaching the contents of the Church 
Catechism in a sectarian spirit or as a 
formulary he would be checked. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 15 and 16 agreed to. 
[ Committee—Clause 14. 
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Clause 17 (Fees of children). 

Lorp LYTTELTON moved the omis- 
sion of the words, ‘‘the whole or any,” 
in order to prevent school Boards from 
defraying the whole of the school fees of 
children whose parents were too poor to 
pay them. 

Tue Durse or ARGYLL opposed the 
Amendment. No doubt it was not de- 
sirable that the Board should give educa- 
tion gratuitously where it was possible 
for the parents to pay towards it. In 
Scotland the parochial Boards were au- 
thorized to give free education to the 
children of parents-who were unable to 
pay for it; and under this clause, which 
was very carefully worded, the same 
discretion was given to the school Boards 
to be created by the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Maintenance by school 
Board of schools and sufficient school 
accommodation). 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
an Amendment, to the effect that the 
school Board might remit the whole or 
part of the fee in the case of a child 
whose parents were unable to pay the 
same— 


“With the sanction of the Education Depart- 
ment, if no offer is made with the sanction of the 
said Department by any body of managers within 
six months to undertake the same without assist- 
ance from the rates.” 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON opposed 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Powers of school Board for 
providing schools. ) 

Lorpv HOWARD or GLOSSOP moved 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. He thought it was not the 
object of the Bill to prevent voluntary 
schools having a fair chance as compared 
with other schools. In towns like Mid- 
dlesbrough, which had nearly tripled 
its population in 10 years, there must 
be ample room for voluntary action. 
Now, the plan he proposed was not a 
violent but a reasonable one. It was 
that a school Board for a district should 
have power to purchase land by compul- 
sion, thereby placing it on an equality 
with the school Boards under the Bill. 
All he contended for was that voluntary 
education should be placed on a par, and 
no more, with the new system of educa- 
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tion which the Bill would establish. Hy 
begged to move the omission of thy 
words ‘‘every school Board” at the 
commencement of the clause. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON opposeq 
the Amendment. He could not go gp 
far as to assent to enable private and 
individual bodies to take land except 
by the process laid down in the Bill, 
Neither could he agree to a proposal to 
give them power to borrow money from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners; 
moreover that was a proposition which 
the other House of Parliament would 
not be likely to accept. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 20 and 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Managers may transfer 
school to school Board). 

Lorp LYTTELTON moved an Amend- 
ment—line 42, after ‘‘ purpose,”’ insert— 

“ Provided that in every case under this section 
the majority of those voting at any meeting to 
give effect to its provisions shall be not less than 
two thirds of those present at such meeting.” 


Kart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he had no objection to the Amendment, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Toe Duce or MARLBOROUGH 


moved to insert a new clause between 
Clauses 22 and 23— 


“Tf the ratepayers of any district in which a 
school shall have been transferred to a school 
Board shall at a meeting duly summoned for the 
purpose resolve that such school shall cease to be 
managed by theschool Board, and thereare trustees 
or other persons who in the opinion of the Edu. 
cation Department will represent the management 
of such school before it was transferred and who 
are willing to undertake the management thereof, 
the school Board may transfer to such trustees or 
persons such school, and convey and assign the 
schoolhouse and any other property belonging to 
such school vested in the school Board; but in 
every case such transfer shall be made only,— 
(1) with the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment; and (2) with the consent of a majority of 
the School Board ; provided, that no money raised 
by rates shall be applied for the support of such 
school after the transfer thereof by the school 
Board.” 


He thought that schools transferred to 
school Boards should not be irremovably 
fixed, so that no opportunity could be 
afforded the managers of the schools to 
resume the controlofthem. He thought 
the clause would be as much in the 
interest of the ratepayers as of the 
managers. 
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* aunt, DEGREY anv RIPON said, he 
4id not object to the principle of the 
dause; but thought that it would re- 
quire some amendment at a future stage. 


"Motion agreed to. 
Clause inserted. 


Clause 23 (Alterations of regulations 
affecting management, &c.). 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND moved to 
omit the clause, on the ground that it 
gave a power in excess of any power 
given in any other part of the Bill, and 
which would operate injuriously against 
the parish schools. 

Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the clause was not in the Bill when it 
was introduced in the House of Commons. 
There might be occasions in which it 
would be useful to have such a power 
vested in managers. He was willing to 
be guided by the sense of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Establishment of free 
school in special cases). 

Lorpv LYTTELTON moved to omit 
the clause. 

Eart DE GREY ann RIPON said, it 
was impossible to deny the existence of 
many districts where the inhabitants 
were too poor to pay school fees. 


On Question, That the said Clause 
stand part of the Bill ?—Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 61 ; Not-Contents 65 : 
Majority 4. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 26 agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Establishment of industrial 
school). 

Tae Kart or HARROWBY moved to 
insert after Clause 27— 


“The school Board shall have the power of 
granting the use of rate-provided schools for the 
purpose of religious instruction or any other 
purposes except those of a place of religious 
worship, provided that such use shall not interfere 
with the ordinary school hours.” 


Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
must oppose this addition. | 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 28 to 85— Constitution of School 
Boards. 
Clauses 28 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clauses 36 to 38— School Board in 
Metropolis. 

Clause 36 (School Board in metropolis). 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON moved 
an Amendment, giving to the metropolis 
the same six months’ grace as was 
given to large towns and rural parishes. 
He could see no reason why Returns 
should not be made in London, as well 
as in every other part of the country, 
for no one could tell the amount of 
educational accommodation in the me- 
tropolis. 

Amendment moved. 


Kart DE GREY ann RIPON said, 
the reason for putting the Act in force at 
once in the metropolis was the pressing 
necessity for avoiding delay in the estab- 
lishment of schools. The want of schools 
in the metropolis was so well known and 
acknowledged that it would be a waste 
of time to wait until inquiries had been 
made. The only effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to cause unnecessary 
delay in the formation of the school 
Board, and in ascertaining the edu- 
cational wants of the metropolis. 

THe Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
asked how the metropolis was to be 
rated? Would each district have to 
provide for its own wants, or would the 
rates be spread over the whole area ? 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY asked if 
the Government had made allowance for 
voluntary efforts ? 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the education rate would be levied over 
the whole area of London ; and, even, if 
in one district the education should be 
sufficient, that district would be rated to 
supply the requirements of another 
district. It was impossible for voluntary 
efforts to supply the educational de- 
ficiency of the metropolis. The joint 
efforts of the school Boards and of 
voluntaryism would be needed for many 
years to come to supply this deficiency. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 37 to 72, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 73 (Attendance of child at 
school). 
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Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was the height of absurdity to require 
children five years old to go to school. 
For himself he should never dream of 
educating a child of that age. It might 
be desirable to keep them out of mischief ; 
but he begged his noble Friend to alter 
the limit of age from five to seven years. 

Tus Eart or SHAFTESBURY pro- 
posed an Amendment altering the ages 
of children who should be required to 
attend school. The clause said that these 
children should be ‘‘not less than five 
years nor more than thirteen years.”’ He 
proposed it should read, ‘‘not less than 
four nor more than ten years.”’ It should 
be borne in mind that the exercise of 
such power was at the discretion of the 
local authorities. The great object should 
be to make the Bill as acceptable and 
palatable as possible—to take from it all 
that might be alarming. The measure 
was tentative and experimental. Now, 
in the London ragged schools there was 
a vast number of children not much 
more than two years old. They were 
not subjected to teaching, but they were 
brought by older children, were taught 
habits of order and regularity, and went 
through some few motions of physical 
exercise. Now, if the little girls of six 
years of age were taken to school, who, 
when the mother went out charing—and 
go she must in many cases—would take 
care of the younger ones? The neglect, 
the dirt, and danger in which these little 
things passed their lives was lamentable. 
In many parts of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts children of five, four, and even 
three years of age were put to continuous 
labour, and it was only that very day 
that he had heard of a child of two years 
of age who had gone through a large 
amount of work. Now, the Workshops 
Act was no protection to those children, 
because they toiled in the houses of their 
parents, and the only protection which 
could be given them was that they should 
be placed under the care of the school 
Boards. In London the number of em- 
ployments in which children were en- 
gaged under 10 years of age was very 
small. That was, however, the age at 
which they began to be employed, and 
at which parents expected to gain some- 
thing by their labour. If, therefore, it 
were to be insisted on in the Bill that 
those children were to attend at school 
from 6 to 13, for the purpose of being 
educated, a perfect panic would be created 
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throughout the country. The parent 

weal believe that the children were to 
be taken whether they wished or not, 
and that they would not only lose their 
services, but would be obliged to provide 
for their maintenance while they con. 
tinued to go to school. The extent to 
which persons in London depended on 
the labour of their children their Lord. 
ships could scarcely be aware of, and it 
was impossible that a man could main- 
tain a wife and family on 9s. or 10s, a 
week, unless he was assisted by such 
labour. If, however, a motive such as 
that embodied in his Amendment werg 
held out to the parents it would be the 
means, while securing the education 
which was required, of leaving them the 
services of their children. It would to 
a certain extent be effecting that which 
it was proposed to effect by the Factory 
Acts, and until that principle was intro- 
duced—the combination of labour and 
study—he did not think the Legislature 
would be justified in saying that parents 
should be altogether deprived of the 
services of their children from the age of 
6 to 138. At the outset, therefore, it 
was, he contended, desirable that the 
limit should be fixed at 10 years ; if that 
was not found to answer it might be 
afterwards extended to 12 or 13. He 
found, during a visit to the Potteries, a 
great number of children, some on half- 
time and some who did not work at all, 
but went regularly to school; but the 
masters had told him that the half-time 
children from Lancashire were superior 
intellectually to those who were engaged 
in studying the whole day. Various Re- 
turns in the higher standards furnished 
evidence of a similar result. Let them, 
therefore, do all that they could to intro- 
duce a system which had operated so suc- 
cessfully ; but until they had introduced 
it to a certain extent it would, he main- 
tained, be unjust that up to the age of 
13 parents should not be allowed to de- 
rive any benefit from the labour of their 
children. He was the more anxious to 
make the Bill acceptable because he saw 
that the principle that the State should 
provide education would work so rapidly 
that in the course of a short time thou- 
sands of children would be thrown on 
the streets who were now receiving & 
certain amount of care and instruction. 
He was informed that within the last 
few days three ragged schools, contain- 
ing over 1,000 children, were to close on 
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jieved the Government intended to take 
charge of all the poor children. He was 
anxious, therefore, that when voluntary 
eforts ceased the operation of the Bill 
should be made as easy and effective as 


possible. 

Amendment proposed, in sub-section 
j, line 34, to leave out (‘‘ five’) and 
insert (“four”), and leave out (‘ thir- 
teen’) and insert (‘‘ten.””)—( Zhe Earl 
of Shaftesbury.) 


Lorp LYVEDEN said, he could hardly 
imagine that the school Boards would 
resort to a system of compulsion; and 
even if they did he doubted whether the 
magistrates would enforce it. In his 
judgment this clause would be the most 
wwise and impracticable one in the Bill, 
and he should like to see it omitted alto- 
gether. 

Tur Bisor of EXETER said, he was 
satisfied that efficient instruction could 
be imparted to infants, and submitted 
that, as the time allowed for the educa- 
tion of children was exceedingly short, 
it was of great importance that they 
should begin to be taught at an early 

. In answer to the arguments urged 
by the noble Earl, he would remind their 
Lordships that the power to compel the 
attendance of the children was only a 
permissive one, and that it might be de- 
sirable in some localities to continue the 
education to the age of 13. Again, the 

wer of compulsion was to be exercised 

y Boards elected to a large extent by 

the parents of the children, so that it 
would be no easy matter to adopt the 
compulsory system, if the parents were 
opposed to it. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY remarked 
that under the clause the school Boards 
night select any limit of age they pleased 
provided they did not go lower than five 
nor higher than 13 years. If we were 
to have compulsion at all he did not see 
how it could be put on any other basis. 

Lorp LYTTELTON thought this per- 
missive compulsion was one of the most 
wwise things that had ever been at- 
tempted. He doubted whether those who 
were most zealous to carry it out would 
not grievously failin doing so, andthereby 
bring discredit on the cause of com- 
pulsory education, which he had himself 
advocated for many years. He objected 
tothe clause because the indefinite powers 
conferred by it would in many instances 
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be vested in persons utterly incapable of 
exercising them in a proper and judicious 
manner. 

Tue Duce or RUTLAND said, it 
would be found impossible to carry out 
the system of compulsory education up 
to the age of 13. Boys from 10 to 13 
were of great use tothe farmers. A boy 
10 years of age could earn 6d. a day. 
This amounted to £8 a year; and where 
a man had six boys they together could 
add £50 a year to the labourer’s income. 
To cut off such a sum from the income of 
a man with 10s. a week and a family, 
was a hard matter. 

Kart DE GREY anv RIPON pointed 
out that the clause simply would not 
allow compulsion to be exercised on chil- 
dren of lower age than five or higher age 
than 13; the Boards could fix on any 
ages within these for the limit. The 
Amendment of the noble Earl wholly or 
partially exempting children who had 
reached a certain standard of education 
from compulsion he willingly accepted. 

Amendment negatived. 

Amendment proposed, at end of clause 
insert— 

(“ Provided, that any bye-law under this section 
requiring a child between ten or thirteen years of 
age to attend school shall provide for the total or 
partial exemption of such child from the obliga- 
tion to attend school if one of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors certified that such child has reached a 


standard of education specified in such bye-law.”) 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp COLCHESTER urged the re- 
jection of the clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 74 to 93, inclusive, agreed to. 


Part II. Partramentary Grant. 


Clause 94 (Conditions of annual Par- 
liamentary Grant). 

Tue Kart or POWIS moved an 
Amendment, in page 36, line 12, after 
“* school”’ insert— 

“Or that it shall be carried on by a teacher 
certificated by the Education Department.’’ 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON hoped 
their Lordships would not assent to the 
Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Olause agreed to. 
THe Marquess oF SALISBURY 
moved to add, at end of Clause 94— 


“ Provided, that noconditions shall be required 
to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order to 
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obtain an annual Parliamentary Grant by any 
Minutes of the Education Department not in 
force at the time of the passing of this Act, unless 
such Minutes shall have been laid for six weeks 
upon the Table of both Houses of Parliament 
and shall not have been objected to in an Address 
to Her Majesty from either House.” 

Were the clause to be passed as it stood 
it would be competent for the Privy 
Council to turn the compromise secured 
by the Church of England, after what, 
he must confess, was a severe battle, 
into a complete defeat. The Amendment 
he proposed would give that body some 
security that the results they had ob- 
tained should not be destroyed at the 
caprice of the Executive forthe time being. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he was willing to accept the first part of 
the Amendment; but he did not think the 
House of Commons would approve the 
regulations of the Privy Council being 
set aside by a single vote of the House 
of Lords. He had no objection to ac- 
cept the Amendment, provided the noble 
Marquess would make it necessary that 
the Address should be agreed to by both 
Houses. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he must ask the House to consider his 
proposal as a whole, because without it 
the security for the future of the Church 
of England would be very precarious 
indeed. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

First Schedule. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON moved 
to add another column, showing the 
amount of rate levied for school pur- 
poses exclusively. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Second Schedule. 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
having addressed the House upon the 
subject of the mode of election proposed 
by this Schedule at some length upon 
the second reading of the Bill, he did 
not propose to make many observations 
on the subject on the present occasion. 
He did not think that election by Ballot 
was a mode fairly applicable in the pre- 
sent case. As the Schedule stood it was 
provided that— 

“ Any poll shall be taken by ballot in accord- 
ance with the principles upon which a poll is 
taken under the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855.” 


He proposed that in lieu of the fore- 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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going words, there should be inserteg 
words providing that in the metropolis 
the poll should be taken in like manng 
as votes are now taken under the Metro. 
polis Management Act of 1855, and that 
in other districts it should be taken jp 
like manner as the poll is now taken of 
burgesses or ratepayers in the election 
of town councillors or guardians, as the 
case may be. If this Amendment wer 
adopted, the votes in the country dis. 
tricts would be taken as the votes for 
Poor Law Guardians had been taken for 
many years past. 














Amendment moved to leave out from 
(‘‘ taken”’) to the end of the paragraph, 
and insert— 

(“In the Metropolis in like manner as a poll is 
taken under the Metropolis Management Att, 
1855, and shall be taken in any other district in 
like manner as a poll of burgesses or ratepayers 
(as the case may be) is usually taken in such dis. 
trict.” )—( The Duke of Richmond.) 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
he would not delay their Lordships at 
that late hour by going at any length 
into the circumstances under which the 
Ballot system had been introduced into 
the Bill. He was sorry he could not 
agree to the Amendment. He did not 
regard taking the votes by Ballot in the 
same sense the noble Duke did, but asa 
convenient mode of conducting these 
elections. Its adoption in this Bill would 
have the advantage of shielding the 
voters from the pressure of political 
leaders or the leaders of any particular 
religious denomination, who wished to 
see a man elected on the Board not 
from his educational merits, but solely 
from his connection with a particular 
party or denomination. He believed it 
was by no means an imaginary danger, 
considering that an amount of denomi- 
national heat had been expressed in re- 
ference to this Bill that he had not ex- 
pected to see exhibited in these days. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
gretted that the mischievous word 
“ Ballot”? had been introduced into the 
Education Bill. He detested secret 
voting. He had never blackballed a 
man. but once, and then he told him of 
it immediately after. 


On Question, That the words pro- 

osed to be left out stand part of the 
Kchedule ?—Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 58; Not-Contents 72 : Majo- 
rity 19. 

Words struck out. 
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Then the words— 

“In the Metropolis in like manner as a poll 
js taken under the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, and shall be taken in any other district in 
like manner as a poll of burgesses or ratepayers 
(as the case may be) is usually taken in such 
district,”) 
inserted in lieu thereof. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Preamble. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE, referring to the question he 
had opened upon a previous clause of 
the Bill, moved to insert— 

“ Whereas it is most desirable to extend the 
advantages of education throughout the whole 
compass of England and Wales in such manner 
that no one shall be excluded from any ele- 
mentary school by reason of religious scruples, 
and also to consider religious instruction grounded 
on Christian principles as the true complement of 
sound elementary education.” 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON asked 
his noble Friend not to press the Amend- 
nent, which was undesirable—besides 
which there had been a practice of late 
years to dispense with long Preambles 
that had no enacting power. He could 
not agree with the statement that there 
was not in the Bill any provision as to 
religious instruction, although it was not 
set out in so many words. The words 
proposed might raise questions which it 
would be undesirable to discuss. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think the noble Earl was jus- 
tified in dealing with the Preamble as a 
formality after the animated conflict 
which took place on the Preamble to the 
Bill of last Session. In the present state 
of the House he did not think that his 
noble Friend could press his Amend- 
ment; but he thought the words pro- 
posed would give a more satisfactory 
interpretation to the Bill. The Govern- 
ment might accede to words which they 
themselves confessed could not do any 
injury. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Preamble agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 262.) 


PETROLEUM BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Petroleum Acts 1862 and 
1868—Was presented by The Earl of Morey; 
tead 1", (No. 265.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past One o’clock, 
A.M., to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


{JuLy 29, 1870} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 29th July, 1870. 


MINUTES.] — Szrzect Commitrez — Report — 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons) [No. 395]; Abyssinian Expedition 
[No. 401]. 

Suppry—considered in Commitice—Navy Esti- 
mates ; Cryin Service Estrmarezs. 

Resolutions [July 28] reported—Civin SErvice 
EstiMatTEs, 

Pusuic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Truck 
Acts * [252]; Expiring Laws * [253]; Sanitary 
Act (Dublin) Amendment * [254]. 

Second Reading—Canada (Guarantee of Loan) 
225]. 

Peer! (Scotland)* [234]—nr.P. 

Committee—Report—Public Schools Act (1868) 
Amendment * [200]; Petty Sessions Clerk 
(Ireland) Act (1858) Amendment ®* [236] ; 
Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law (Ire- 
land) * [223]; Real Actions Abolition (Ire- 
land) * [242]; Pensions Commutation Amend- 
ment* [244]; Norfolk Boundary * [217] ; 
Census (Scotland) * [234]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — 
Brokers (City of London) * [71], and passed. 

Third Reading—Census [211], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Burials (re-comm.)* [123]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY—SMALL ARMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is proposed to make a change 
in the principles on which the locks of 
our military arms have hitherto been 
constructed, by adopting a spiral main 
spring in lieu of a main spring of the 
usual construction ; and, if so, whether 
that change has been recommended by 
the Superintendent of the Small Arms 
Factory, or other competent mechanical 
opinion, or whether it has been recom- 
mended by a Military Committee alone? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Henry- 
Martini lock acts with a spiral spring. 
The Henry-Martini rifle has been pro- 
visionally, but not finally, adopted. The 
Committee took the opinion of the Super- 
intendent of the Small Arms Factory and 
other competent mechanical opinions 
before recommending the arm, and I 
have determined to add to the Com- 
mittee, before it makes its final Report, 
a civil engineer eminent for his mecha- 
nical knowledge. 


MEDWAY UNION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 


‘Treasury, Why the money usually paid 
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in the month of May by the Government 
towards the rates of the Medway Union 
has not been paid; and, whether he can 
state when such money will be paid ? 
Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the time when the money would be paid 
depended on the period when the ac- 
counts of the Union were audited. 


PRIZES OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Apmirat ERSKINE said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If the Decree, 
a Copy of which appears in ‘The 
Times” of the 28th July, and in which 
Prussia renounces her rights as a belli- 
gerent to capture or seize as prizes of 
war French merchant vessels, except 
under circumstances which would ren- 
der neutral vessels liable to capture, 
is authentic; and, if the French Govern- 
ment have sent to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the Instructions to their Con- 
suls regarding French and Prussian 
merchant vessels, as promised to the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs pre- 
vious to the 21st instant ?, 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that he 
had not a copy of Zhe Times by him at 
the moment; but he saw in Zhe Times, 
either yesterday or the day before, an 
authentic copy of the Prussian Instruc- 
tions, and he presumed it was to that 
publication that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred. With respect to 
the second part of the Question, the 
Foreign Office had no specific communi- 
cation of the Instructions sent to French 
Consuls by the French Government, and 
had already published everything re- 
ceived from the French Government re- 
lating to the subject. He found in page 

2 of the Papers laid before Parliament 
a translation from the Journal Offciel, 
and it contained a statement of the in- 
tentions of the French Government on 
this subject. He wished to draw the 
attention of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to the following sentence :— 

“As concerns merchant-vessels belonging to 
the enemy which may be actually in the Ports of 
the Empire, or which may enter these Ports in 
ignorance of the state of war, His Majesty has 
been pleased to order that they shall have a 
delay of 30 days for leaving these Ports. Safe- 
conducts shall be delivered to them to enable 
them to return freely to their Ports of despatch or 
to the Port of their destination.” 

In page 73 there was another communi- 
cation from the French Ambassador in 
London to Lord Granville, which con- 


Mr. P. Wykeham-Martin 
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tained a repetition of the declaration of 
the Congress of Paris in April, 1856, 


TURKEY—BRITISH EMBASSY AT PERA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
a Report has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Major Crossman as 
to the probable cost of rebuilding and 
refitting the British Embassy at Pera; 
and, if so, whether he will lay a Copy 
of that Report upon the Table of the 
House? 

Mr. STANSFELD replied that three 
letters had been received from Major 
Crossman announcing that he had ar. 
rived at Constantinople and given his 
attention to the state of the building at 
Pera, and he furnished a rough estimate 
of the cost of rebuilding, which was put 
at £50,000; but he did not think it would 
be fair to Major Crossman to lay that 
rough estimate on the Table. 

Mr. MONK said, he wanted to know 
whether the Government will give an 
assurance that they will not enter into 
a contract for rebuilding the Embassy at 
so large an expense without first laying 
an estimate before the House ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, his impres- 
sion was that the Government ought to 
have the sanction of Parliament. The 
difficulty was in its being a long time 
before they could obtain it. Perhaps 
his hon. Friend would repeat his Ques- 
tion to-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GOAL FOR THE NAVY.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. FOTHERGILL said, he rose to 
eall attention to the quality of steam 
coal in use by Her Majesty’s Steam 
Fleet. Experiments had been going on 
for some time with a view to effect eco- 
nomy or improvement by the mixture of 
north country smoky coal with the smoke- 
less coal of South Wales, and at this 
period of the Session he would not have 
interfered, satisfied as he was that these 
experiments would end in failure, if the 
events of the last few days had not given 
a new aspect to the question. The pre- 
sent was not a time for hazardous ex- 
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riments with respect to the motive 

wer of the steam vessels of the Navy. 
They had got the finest steam coal in the 
world: let them make use of it, and 
keep their experiments for another time. 
Let them remember what Admiral Napier 
wrote home from the Baltic—‘‘Send me 
out Welsh coal, or I cannot be respon- 
sible for the safety of the fleet.” It 
might be thought that he was represent- 
ing Merthyr Tydvil and Aberdare, the 
seat of this coal, and he might be thought 
an interested party. But the truth was 
that the contract with the Navy was not 
so important as it was supposed to be. 
Out of the 8,000,000 tons of coal an- 
gually raised in the district the Navy 
only took about 200,000. His own 
collieries would supply four times the 
amount of coal consumed by the Admi- 
ralty. He hoped, therefore, he might 
be acquitted of any selfish feeling in 
having brought forward this subject. 
He raised it altogether as a national 
question. It was a fascinating idea that 
great economy might be effected by the 
mixture of the two coals. He under- 
stood that a series of experiments with 
mixed coal had been carried on on board 
Her Majesty’s ships Urgent and Lucifer, 
and that the conclusion drawn from these 
experiments was a recommendation in 
favour of the mixed coal, on the ground 
of economy. Now he had for the last 
17 years devoted his attention to mixing 
eoal, not exactly with the same object as 
the Admiralty, but for coking purposes. 
He wished to utilize the screenings of the 
coal, which up to that time only encum- 
bered the banks, and he found that com- 
mercially the mixture was a great suc- 
cess; but with the best mechanical ar- 
rangements it was scarcely possible on a 
large scale to mix different kinds of coal 
successfully, so far asthe Admiralty was 
concerned. If the mixture were left to 
stokers or engineers it could not be effec- 
tual. The result would be that a column 
of smoke would pour out of the funnel 
of a steamer and remain visible in the 
atmosphere for hours, acting as an un- 
erring guide toan enemy. The Welsh 
coal was a steam coal mixed by nature 


and of a perfect character—the very best | 


to be found in the world. The geological 
formation of the Welsh coal basin was a 
peculiar one. At the western extremity 


it consisted of anthracite or stone coal, a 


mineral very difficult to burn, and to the 
east of ahighly bituminouscoal. It was 
in the intermediate district—the Merthyr 
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and Aberdare fields—that coal best suited 
for steam purposes was to be found. 
Each lump, when in a state of combus- 
tion, opened like a cauliflower—and in- 
deed, in the French market, it was termed 
the cauliflower coal—and it burned with 
a most remarkable fierceness and dura- 
tion, owing to its being almost pure 
carbon. When it was remembered that 
we had this coal of surpassing quality, 
and in unlimited quantity, he ventured 
to think the Admiralty should be content 
to use it and postpone their experiments. 
He highly appreciated the efforts of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to pro- 
mote economy ; but being convinced that 
the mixing of coal would be practically 
disadvantageous, he had thought it his 
duty to call the attention of the House 
to the subject. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, being con- 
nected with the north country coal dis- 
tricts, he must protest against Parlia- 
ment expressing any opinion that Welsh 
coal was superior to north country coal. 
There was no evidence to show that the 
Welsh coal was superior to the mixed 
coal. The north country and Welsh 
coal mixed might be burnt with less 
smoke than the ordinary Welsh coal. 
The mixture of the two kept steam very 
well; but the north country coal kept 
steam perfectly. Ifthere was any failure 
of steam the service of the country could 
not be carried on efficiently. One great 
advantage of the north country coal was 
that it would keep much better than the 
Welsh coal, which soon became dete- 
riorated and unfit for the service. A 
large percentage of the Welsh coal, 
when exposed to a hot sun, turned into 
dust, which was perfectly useless. That 
was a great disadvantage to vessels going 
on foreign stations ; but that dust, mixed 
with north country coal, made a most ex- 
cellent fuel. Captain Rice’s Report of the 
trials on board the Lucifer showed that 
the two coals mixed in equal quantities 
were as good as the best Welsh coal. 
There was no insuperable difficulty in 
the mixing. It might be carried on with 
ordinary care, and would produce a sav- 
ing of 15 per cent in the cost, and give 
an increased power by 7 per cent. One 
undisputed quality of the north country 
coal was that it could get up steam more 
quickly than the Welsh coal, and nothing 
was of more consequence than this to a 
vessel desirous of pursuing or avoiding 
an enemy. 
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Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. E. Smith) had read the 
results of the experiments, but not the 
governing clause. The savings which 
he attributed to the mixture of coal were 
due simply to the use of a particular 
kind of furnace. There was a positive 
saving of from 12 to 14 per cent upon 
Welsh over north country coal. The 
hon. Member had said that the Welsh 
coal disintegrated and became useless. 
Now, a Return which was obtained upon 
his (Mr. Hussey Vivian’s) Motion last 
year of the coals burnt in Her Majesty’s 
Navy during the six months ending 
June, 1869, showed that out of 700 Re- 
ports received from ships in all parts of 
the world, there was but one Report in 
which complaint was made of the Welsh 


coal. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, that his re- 
mark was not that Welsh coal became 
unfit for use, but that a large portion of 

-it turned to dust. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that it 
was somewhat curious that in the Re- 
turns no mention was made of that spe- 
cific fact. ‘The hon. Member appeared to 
think that mixing coal out of different 
bunks was a very easy matter. The 
stokers, however, were the very lowest 
class of persons employed on board a 
ship of war, and could not be expected 
to exercise any very nice discrimination 
as to the quantities in which coal ought 
to bemixed. Moreover, in hot climates, 
the mere manual labour would give 
them quite enough to do without think- 
ing of mixing the coals at all. He him- 
self had considerable experience in this 
matter, and attempts to mix coal had 
given rise to some of the greatest diffi- 
culties which he ever had to contend 
with. Experiments had been made at 
different times from 1848 to 1868 as to 
the relative values of Welsh and north 
country coal. Those made between 
1848 and 1852 showed the great advan- 
tages of the Welsh coal; those made in 
the years 1862 and 1867 showed the 
superiority of the Welsh coal over the 
mixed coal; and, up to the time at which 
the present Board of Admiralty came 
into Office, the results of these experi- 
ments had led to the use almost exclu- 
sively of the Welsh coal. He wished to 
know on what the present Board of Ad- 
miralty based the change which marked 
its advent to power; because, unless the 
Board had in its possession some evi- 
dence with which he was unacquainted, 
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he thought it conclusively proved that 
no such change was called for. The 
experiments made on board the ships 
Urgent and Lucifer—which, by the way, 
were experiments not so much upon coal 
as upon furnaces—clearly showed that 
the result of using Welsh coal alone was 
a freedom from smoke during three. 
fourths of the time over which the expe- 
riments extended, while the mixed fuel 
produced during two-thirds of the time 
a smoke so dense as to prevent the sig. 
nals being seen. When first lighted it 
gave off for several minutes a dense 
black smoke, which changed afterwards 
to a brown smoke. It had not been 
shown, he would remark further, that 
the use of north country coal decreased 
the consumption ; but, on the other hand, 
the Report stated that the amount of 
north country coal burnt per hour was 
one-eighth in excess of the consumption 
of Welsh coal. The saving in the use 
of Welsh coal over mixed coal was 175 
per cent, and the gain in revolution was 
6 per cent; so that, in effect, the loss 
occasioned by the use of mixed coal 
amounted to 174 per cent. Then, again, 
Admiral Cooper Key said the annual 
expenditure would be increased by the 
use of north country coal in large pro- 
portions, while it occupied about 4 or 5 
per cent more space than that taken up 
by Welsh coal. ‘I think, however,” 
said the Admiral, ‘‘ that the proportions 
now adopted in the service will be found 
very suitable.” [Mr. T. E. Samra: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member might 
say ‘“‘Hear, hear;’’ but how could he 
show the last statement of Admiral 
Key to be consistent with his former 
ones? Certainly, the amount of smoke 
produced by the mixed coal had been 
diminished by the use of intricate and 
finely contrived devices applied to the 
furnaces; but these, he thought, would 
not stand the wear, tear, and hurry of 
actual service. After all, he would ask, 
why they should struggle against na- 
ture? Nature had provided the country 
with the very best fuel in the world; 
and the Government was seeking, for 
some occult reason which passed his 
understanding, to violate the laws of 
Nature, and to use a fuel which was, 
without doubt, of a most inferior charac- 
ter. He had got a Return of some 700 
trials, and the commanders of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships invariably reported in 
favour of Welsh coal. It was not the 
consumption by the Admiralty that their 
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constituents regarded; but it was the 
stamp put upon the coal which Her 
Majesty’s Navy used. If there was a 
trial at all let it be a practical one. Let 
two ships be supplied—the one with 
Welsh and the other with mixed coal or 
north country coal—and sent across the 
Atlantic, and then it would be seen 
which was the better; but a trial of five 
or six hours was not sufficient. The ex- 
perience of the world showed the supe- 
riority of the Welsh coal. The great 
steam companies, whose vessels carried 
passengers and mails, never dreamt of 
using these mixtures; they got the best 
coal, and that was the Welsh. What 
happened at the measured mile? Had 
his hon. Friend ever heard of a vessel 
taken to the measured mile to be tried 
and any other coal used but Welsh 
coal? But this was what was done— 
They tried a vessel at the measured 
mile; she made her 14 or 15 knots an 
hour, and then they put this inferior 
coal on board and inimediately brought 
down her speed. All things being equal, 
and there being a saving of 12 or 15 per 
cent by the use of Welsh coal, there 
must be some very strong reasons indeed 
to justify the use of any other. This 
was a time when it was important that 
the ships of Her Majesty’s Navy should 
be placed in the very best position. 
When this kind of unnatural alliance 
was forced upon them they must protest 
against it, and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) would grant 
a divorce from an alliance which they 
detested and abhorred. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) had asked—‘‘ Why 
struggle against nature? What has 
induced you to take one kind of coal 
when you can get another?” The an- 
swer was very simple. The particular 
district which his hon. Friend repre- 
sented produced only about 1-50th of our 
coal, and the policy he advocated would 
exclude the rest of the country, which 
produced 49-50ths. Unless, therefore, 
it was shown to be absolutely necessary 
to go to this small district exclusively, 
he was not prepared to establish such a 
monopoly. The debate, however, was pre- 
mature. Certain experiments had been 
made, and immediately. on their com- 
pletion he laid upon the Table an abstract 
of the Reports, with a note stating that 
they had been presented without tables 
or sketches, as these would take some 
time to print; but in the course of a few 
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days the tables and sketches would also 
be produced. Subsequently his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry) gave notice that he would 
move for Returns for the last six months 
showing the opinion of officers on the 
two classes of coal. Returns would be 
made up to the end of June; and his 
right hon. Friend saw it was impossible 
to bring on the subject this year, so 
he postponed doing so until next Ses- 
sion. But now the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Fothergill) challenged the 
Admiralty to prove their case upon Re- 
turns which were not before the House. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
and his hon. Friend who had last spoken 
had been good enough to say that in the 
orders the Admiralty had given -about 
the coal they had endeavoured to carry 
out those pledges of economy which Her 
Majesty’s Government had given on 
coming into Office, but they had not 
done so in a wise manner. It was satis- 
factory, at any rate, to know that the 
Admiralty were trying to do the best for 
the public; but he hoped to show, when 
the subject could be fully discussed, that 
they had succeeded. But at present he 
hardly knew what to answer. The class 
of naval stokers had been spoken of 
somewhat disparagingly; but his hon. 
Friend was entirely mistaken as to their 
position in the service. The chief stokers 
were well-educated and intelligent men, 
and the ordinary stokers were by no 
means of the class described by him. 
Again as to the experiments to which the 
hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) had alluded, these were 
only two single experiments conducted 
by Captain Rice in May 1869, when the 
changes in the furnaces had not been 
made; whereas if he would refer to the 
subsequent Papers he would see that 
the experiments carried on under Mr. 
Murdock, the Chief Inspector of Ma- 
chinery Afloat, were 114 in number, and 
extended over 14 months, from May, 
1869, to July last. As far as their ex- 
perience up to the present time went, 
the Reports were conclusively in favour 
of the course which had been provision- 
ally taken of using one-third of north 
country coal and two-thirds of Welsh 
coal. He might say generally, accord- 
ing to the accounts they were receiving 
from foreign stations, Welsh coal de- 
teriorated more rapidly than north 
country or mixed coal, and with Welsh 
coal unmixed it was often more dif- 
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cult to get up and keep up steam 
than with the mixture in those propor- 
tions. The Government had not the 
smallest objection to lay on the Table 
all those most valuable half-yearly Re- 
turns, and would be perfectly prepared 
next year, when the House would have 
more information in its possession, to 
discuss that question fully. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr had observed that 
at the present time—for reasons which 
he hinted at rather than named—it was 
particularly important that they should 
have the best coal they could get, and 
which produced the smallest amount of 
smoke. All he could say on the part of 
the Government was that they were 
quite alive to that consideration, and 
would be very cautious not to be led 
astray by temporary experiments in a 
matter of that kind into doing anything 
which would be prejudicial to the Navy. 
Of course, he did not intend by that that 
the policy recently adopted on this sub- 
ject would be lightly reversed. He 
merely meant that the Admiralty had no 
object in view but the public interest and 
the efficiency of the Navy. 


NAVY—THE “CAPTAIN” AND THE 
“ MONARCH.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he wished 
to ask, Whether it was the intention of 
the Admiralty to continue the experi- 
ments between the Captain and the 
Monarch? He believed that the Captain 
had been sent out alone. 

Mr.CHILDERS said, that the Monarch 
and the Captain went out together for 
trials with the Channel Fleet, which was 
under the command of Sir Thomas 
Symonds, and some of these trials were 
made in June last. As an exception to the 
rule which was deemed very valuable, 
but for reasons which he need not then 
discuss, the Admiralty did not object to 
lay on the Table Sir Thomas Symonds’s 
Report of those preliminary trials. The 
Captain since then had been to sea by 
herself, and therefore had not been 
under the eye of any superior officer. 
It was always customary for ships of that 
class to go on a few weeks’ cruise by 
themselves ; but it would be unnecessary 
to lay any Report of this cruise on the 
Table. ‘The Captain and the Monarch 
would both shortly go to sea again under 
Sir Hastings Yelverton to join Sir Alex- 
ander Milne, who would carry further 
these trials; and, on their return, they 
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would probably be again sent to sea to. 
gether before their trialscould be deemed 
completed. When the Admiralty had re. 
ceived the final and complete Reports on 
their comparative merits and perform. 
ances, they would consider them very care. 
fully. After arriving at their conclusions 
the Admiralty would communicate them 
to Parliament, with such informattionand 
extracts from the Reports as might be 
necessary to elucidate their views. At 
the present moment he could not lay on 
the Table any special Report. 

Question ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £73,150, Medicines and Medical 
Stores, Naval Service. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, in 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), he rose 
to propose the Motion of which the hon. 
Member had given Notice, which was to 
reduce the Vote by £3,700, in respect of 
the expense of carrying out the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act. He took no objec- 
tion to the Vote generally, and he agreed 
that, whatever opinion there might be 
about these Acts, as long as they were 
in force it was necessary that money 
should be voted for carrying them out. 
But it had been arranged this Session 
that there should be an inquiry into the 
effects of these Acts, and he thought the 
Government ought to have held their 
hands, and not to have extended the 
—- of the Acts until the result of 

e inquiry was known. This had not 
been the policy pursued, for with respect 
to Southampton he was able to say that 
while up to the time that the arrange- 
ment named was come to no single step 
had been taken to carry out the Acts, 
since the arrangement was come to, they 
had been put into operation, notices had 
been issued, and ground had been pur- 
chased for the building of a hospital. He, 
therefore, moved the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Act of 
1869 imposed upon the Government the 
obligation of extending the Acts to 
Southampton, and all the arrangements 
for so extending them were made before 

arrangement for an inquiry was come 
to, Of course, with an inquiry pending 
it would be unreasonable to proceed with 
the erection of a permanent hospital. The 
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purchase of the land had been virtually 
settled previously to the recent debate, 
put no further steps had been taken, and 
arrangements had been made for send- 
ing away any who required hospital 
treatment to Portsmouth, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he understood 
that no steps would be taken to extend 
the operation of these Acts to places 
where they were not now in force. With 
or without the wish of the Government 
all discussion upon the subject had been 
stifled in that House. A Commission of 
Inquiry had been promised. It was 
of the greatest importance that the pub- 
lic should believe in the honesty of the 
inquiry, and that the Government should 
not do anything which would indicate a 
foregone conclusion, as it would do if 
they extended the operation of the Acts 
to new places. He, therefore, hoped the 
Government would give an assurance 
that the operation of the Acts would not 
be extended until the Report was made. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment had steered clear equally of the 
two foregone conclusions that were pos- 
sible; they had done no more than they 
had made arrangements to do, under 
the Act of 1869, before the conclusion 
arrived at as to a Commission; and at 
some inconvenience they had made ar- 
rangements to suspend for the present the 
building of a hospital for Southampton. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that, 
of course, he was satisfied with the as- 
surance of his right hon. Friend that 
the hospital would not be built; but 
that he still thought that as notices had 
been issued in Southampton when the 
inquiry was conceded, the Act should 
not have been put in force until the re- 
sult of that inquiry was known. No 
notices had been sent out in Southampton 
before the inquiry was conceded. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, they were on 
the point of being issued, and it would 
have indicated a foregone conclusion to 
have withdrawn them, all other steps 
having been completed. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
know when the Returns of the expendi- 
ture incurred under the Act, which he 
had moved for a few months ago, would 
be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Returns 
were extraordinarily minute; but they 
would be laid on the Table as soon as 
possible. 

Amendment, by leave, withdraen. 

Vote agreed to. 


{Juny 29, 1870} 
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(2.) £287,340, Army Department 
(Conveyance of Troops). 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he wished to 
call attention to the change made in the 
mode of engaging transports. During the 
last few months the old system of putting 
up the transport of stores to tender had 
been abandoned, and the engagement 
placed in the hands of agents in the City. 
He held that the transport service of the 
country was too important to be placed 
entirely in the hands of any single firm, 
however eminent or respectable they 
might be. Such a procedure did great 
injustice to shipowners, who were thus 
unable to compete for the discharge 
of the duty, and who not unnatu- 
rally complained of their exclusion. An 
influential memorial had been presented 
to the Admiralty on the subject, signed 
by nearly 100 firms of the highest 
importance in the City of London, 
which stated that the old system of en- 
gaging transport was essentially the 
best, and prayed the Admiralty to re- 
vert to it as soon as possible. The 
only answer given to that requisition 
was that their Lordships did not see any 
reason for departing from the new sys- 
tem which they had established. He cast 
no imputation either on the firm selected 
or on the Board of Admiralty; but the 
question was a very grave one, for the 
system was operating prejudicially to 
the public service. It undoubtedly did 
away with some of the abuses of the 
old system, but it substituted others in 
its stead, and could not fail in the end 
of being productive of much mischief. 
One bad result which it had was the 
creation of a number of intermediate 
brokers, who preyed upon the ship- 
owners, and screwed large percentages 
out of them. Shipowners in towns like 
Hull naturally complained very loudly, 
because they were precluded from em- 
barking in a trade which they held 
ought to be open to public competition. 
There ought to be no secret about the 
freight required by the Government, 
and notice should be given that the 
Government would receive tenders from 
all shipowners willing to take the 
stores which the Government desired 
to ship. Besides the objections he had 
urged, there was a grave constitutional 
question involved in the proceeding, and 
that was, whether it was right that the 
Admiralty or any Government Depart- 
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ment should have the power of creating 
new offices which were not included in 
the Estimates. Three gentlemen had 
already been appointed to new berths 
under the Admiralty—namely, for en- 
gagement of transport, the purchase of 
coals, and the purchase and sale of timber 
—and were receiving large commissions 
for duties which were not specified in the 
Estimates. That was a system which 
was very much to be deprecated. Should 
the system prevail of the contracts being 
given to a single firm according to 
favour, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent a Conservative Secretary, when he 
came into Office, taking the contract 
from a Whig firm and giving it to a 
Tory one. The present Admiralty po- 
licy of private purchases was, in his 
opinion, entirely wrong. Doubtless it 
might work well under careful super- 
vision ; but they might not always have 
sharp, business men at the Admiralty, 
and then jobbery and corruption would 
inevitably creep in. Such a system al- 
together depended upon the aptitude of 
the officials who had to administer it, 
and it could only be successful where 
they were zealous and able. His belief 
was, that ultimately the new system 
would prove much more injurious to the 


public interests than the old system, ob- 
jectionable as that old system had been 


in many respects. With regard to the 
outfit of ships, freight, and all such 
matters, there should be an Executive 
officer to ascertain what was necessary 
for the Government, and then the supply 
should be thrown open to public tender. 
He maintained that an open system of 
tender was the best for all parties, and 
that there ought to be nothing to con- 
ceal in a transaction between the Go- 
vernment and the merchants it em- 
ployed. He hoped the Secretary of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Baxter) would meet the 
question in a straightforward way, and 
would not evade the issue by raising the 
cry of want of confidence. At all events, 
he felt bound to record his opinion that 
the system of private purchase was a 
bad one, and that although it might 
effect a temporary saving, it would in 
the long run be productive of a system 
of jobbery more pernicious than any- 
thing that had yet existed. 

Mr. GRAVES said, the question raised 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Norwood) was 
one of great importance. He thought 
the open system of tender, which placed 
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everybody upon a fair and equitable 
footing, was the best for all concerned, 
He did not regard the question so much 
from a shipping as from a public point 
of view. The great objection in his mind 
to the present system was the favourit- 
ism which might spring out of it, and 
though possibly some small saving’ 
might occasionally be secured, yet, upon 
the whole, it was more satisfactory that 
things should be done openly. In that 
light he must condemn the system of 
private purchase. What he wished, 
however, particularly to impress on the 
Committee was that what should be 
aimed at should be, whilst exercising 
economy, to preserve the Public Depart- 
ments in such a state of normal effi- 
ciency during peace as would allow of 
their ready extension and expansion 
whenever necessity should arise. Such, 
however, would by no means be the re- 
sult of the policy now being pursued at 
the Admiralty. They were throwing 
overboard the entire Transport Depart- 
ment, which had proved so serviceable 
to the State, and were employing instead 
outside firms, who had no connection 
with that Department at all. Emergen- 
cies might suddenly arise when it would 
be impossible for any one private firm 
to undertake the duties that might be 
demanded of them, and he therefore 
thought it was unwise, for the sake of a 
mere temporary saving, to throw out of 
gear what used to be considered a most 
valuable and efficient State Department. 
He thought the sooner the old system of 
transport was reverted to the better. 
With respect to the private purchase 
system, it was very unsatisfactory, and 
could not, in his opinion, go on long. 
Though it was not now a source of job- 
bing, it was liable to be so. His belief 
was that the best course to take would 
be for the Admiralty to adopt a kind of 
medium system, which would get rid of 
the defects of the old and embody any 
advantages of the new. That could be 
achieved by a limited system of tender— 
allowing free tenders and appointing a 
Committee to examine them, and report 
which ought to be accepted. The ques- 
tion of steam machinery had been re- 
ferred to ; and with respect to that, he re- 
gretted that the lowest tenders were not 
always accepted, even although the firms 
who offered lowest were quite as capable 
of executing the orders as those who 
received perhaps £10,000 more. He 
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would strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of reviewing at once 
their position in this matter, for he 
thought that the sooner they adopted a 
limited system of tender, confined to re- 
spectable parties, the better. 

Mr. OHILDERS said, he agreed with 
much that had been said by his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Graves); but he 
hoped that much misapprehension would 
be avoided if he informed the Committee 
what were the arrangements made by the 
Admiralty, why they had been made, 
and on what footing they stood. He 
would say at once that the Admiralty 
would be prepared, if these arrange- 
ments should be found not to work 
satisfactorily, to make such improve- 
ments in them as experience might sug- 

est. He could assure hon. Gentlemen 
that the Admiralty had adopted the new 
system merely because they thought it 
would be beneficial to the public service. 
On coming into Office at the end of 1868, 
it was his anxious desire, as he had 
served on the Committee relating to 
Admiralty Contracts and Purchases, to 
examine those questions thoroughly, to 
ascertain in what respects they might 
get rid of anomalous, inconvenient, and 
unbusiness-like arrangements, and how 
far they could follow out the principle 
advocated by Mr. Cobden, that the d 
vernment should carry on their business 
upon the same footing as merchants and 
other business men. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
advised them not to part altogether with 
the tender system, but to introduce a 
system of limited tender, and to be very 
chary of direct purchase. Now, what 
were the facts? He held in his hand 
the official figures. Two-thirds of all 
purchases were made by open tender, 
one-sixth was made by limited tender, 
and the remaining one-sixth represented 
the whole amount that was purchased 
directly, whether through the interven- 
tion of brokers, or in any other manner. 
If anybody would say that that indicated 
amode of proceeding different from what 
would be experienced by men of busi- 
ness, he should be very much surprised. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask whether coals were included in the 
proportions just given by the right hon. 
Gentleman ? : 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that coals were 
also purchased very largely by tender. 
They set the system of purchase, in fact, 
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against the system of tender, and they 
found this to answer very well. The 
very fact of its being known that the 
Admiralty acted upon such a principle 
had a satisfactory influence for the 
public service. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool had alluded to the purchase 
of engines in a particular case, where the 
lowest tender had not been adopted. As 
a general principle he (Mr. Childers) 
maintained that the lowest tender ought 
to be accepted; but it was impossible to 
apply that principle without any limit. 
There were certain classes of engines, 
made usually by two or three firms, in 
which, if application were made only to 
them and the lowest tenders were inva- 
riably adopted, those firms would have 
an absolute monopoly. The proper 
course, therefore, was to apply to these 
firms, but at the same time to include 
others in the list, and not to bind them- 
selves under all circumstances to take 
the lowest tender. That was what every 
man of business would do, and it was the 
course the Government had adopted ; 
though he fully admitted the propriety 
of the general principle. The question 
of transport had been the subject of 
some remark, and when the present 
Admiralty came into Office they natu- 
rally looked into the whole matter, 
though it was not one of the largest 
questions they had to deal with, and they 
had leisurely introduced what he believed 
to be very great improvements. At the 
same time there was not the smallest 
intention of abolishing the Transport 
Department; their operations had merely 
been shortened and rendered more busi- 
nesslike than they were before. The 
Department formerly had no business 
advice whatever in the arrangements 
which they were called upon to make. 
They had simply to rely upon the know- 
ledge of the very gallant Admiral at the 
head of the Department and the staff of 
Civil Service clerks appointed to carry 
out his orders. The question now in 
debate was one with regard to the ship- 
ment of small quantities of stores, 
amounting in value to about £40,000 a 
year. With regard to that matter there 
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had been in existence a set of regulations, 
perfectly honest and straightforward no 
doubt, but not the sort of regulations 
that men of business would have adopted 
in transactions of the kind. These re- 
gulations, for instance, required that in 
all shipments, down to those of very 
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small parcels, there should be public 
advertisements, tenders, and surveys of 
the ships in which the stores were to be 
conveyed; and the form of tender in- 
cluded conditions which were very in- 
convenient and onerous, and such as 
merchants and men of business had never 
heard of. He would give an instance of 
the working of this system, mentioning 
the facts, but not the names of the par- 
ties concerned. It became necessary, 
rather hurriedly, to take up a ship to 
convey a regiment to Malta, and to pro- 
ceed thence to North America. It was 
an urgent matter, near the end of the 
season, and admitting of nodelay. The 
Transport Department were suddenly 
called on to find a ship and to make the 
best arrangement they could. Had a 
similar crisis occurred in a merchant’s 
office he would have taken advice in the 
City—he would have known where to 
look for ships. The matter would have 
been transacted promptly, and in a day or 
a second day the whole thing would have 
been over. But the Directors of the 
Transport Service had no persons with 
whom they could consult, and the gen- 
tleman upon whom the responsibility of 
acting devolved was obliged to make 
the best arrangement in his power. He 


had heard some time before of a per- 
son whom he believed to be a com- 
petent adviser, and to him he went, 
told his story, and said—‘‘ The whole 
thing has been thrown upon me; make 


the best arrangement you can.” The 
result was that the Government had to 
pay for the performance of this special 
service £26,000 in all, which was quite 
£12,000 over the amount that it ought to 
have cost. As another illustration of the 
working of the system, he might men- 
tion a case in which a small quantity of 
naval stores, about 50 tons, was re- 
ported not to have arrived at the place 
where it was expected for three months 
after it was due. Eventually the stores 
were sent out, and he had carefully 
investigated the whole transaction so 
as to get to the bottom of it. He 
found that, owing to the routine ar- 
rangements of the Department, an ad- 
vertisement for tenders was inserted for 
the first time on the 8th of March, again 
on the 15th, and again on the 22nd. On 
the 25th the cheapest tender was ac- 
cepted; but the ship was not ready to 
be surveyed until the 14th of April, on 
the 15th of April she was surveyed, and 
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on the 23rd she began to load, but dig 
not sail until the 25th of May. So that, 
in connection with one shipment of 50 
tons, more than two months elapsed from 
the time when orders were given for 
forwarding the stores. He need not 
name the station to which the stores 
were sent; but vessels were constantly 
going there, and, in a private firm, and 
under ordinary circumstances, stich 4 
delay, he believed, would be altogether 
impossible. He had been charged with 
being precipitate in making alterations; 
but, in this matter, he had taken more 
than a year to arrange the proceedings 
which were ultimately adopted. In the 
first place, a Committee was appointed 
to go into the details connected with the 
Transport Department, and that Com- 
mittee made its Report last autumn; 
since which time the various departments 
of the service had been consulted with 
regard to the arrangement that was 
contemplated. The arrangement was 
that the Government should have at its 
disposal the advice of a very competent 
firm in the City, who were not them- 
selves interested in shipping, but who did 
a good deal of business in connection with 
shipments, and were able to give very 
sound advice. They came once a week 
or oftener to the office of the Director of 
Transports, and went carefully through 
all the small shipments, taking instruc- 
tions as to the times at which these 
should be forwarded, and, if necessary, 
as to the insertion of advertisements. 
Therefore, these gentlemen advised the 
Admiralty with regard to their shipping 
business generally, and arranged on 
their account such small business as 
might require attention. He —— 
with confidence to the House whether 
this was not a business-like arrange- 
ment. Before adopting the plan ob- 
jected to he consulted with persons of 
great eminence in the City, and in par- 
ticular with one gentleman, an eminent 
authority and Member of that House, 
but sitting on the opposite side, all of 
whom agreed as to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the scheme. He thought the 
plan was one which any ordinary man 
of business, with a large number of 
small parcels to despatch, would adopt 
in preference to the tedious process of 
advertisements, tenders, and consequent 
delay. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) said this Amend- 
ment was not satisfactory—that several 
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firms in the Oity had presented a memo- 
rial to the Board of Admiralty against 
it, This was the fact, and he could not 
deny that the memorial was signed by 
many persons eminent in the City; but 
he was bound to say that of the whole 
number only 27 ever had transactions 
with the Government, and two had 
themselves urged upon the Government 
the adoption of improved arrangements 
similar to those adopted. One of the 
number had actually offered some time 
ago to give assistance in carrying out 
the new system. That firm had not got 
the appointment, however ; and possibly 
he ought not to have been surprised that 
they had taken an active part in getting 
up the protest. But, however eminent 
the memorialists might be, it was not 
clear that their interests and the public’s 
were identical. The proof of the pud- 
ding being in the eating, he might in- 
form the Committee how the plan had 
worked up to the present time, merely 
remarking that he did not give the re- 
sults as final. During the first quarter 


of a year in which the plan was in ope- 
ration the sum paid had reached £4,960 
against £6,380, which would have had 
to be paid under the old system. There- 
fore, he thought the tendency of what had 


been done was satisfactory. The hon. 
Member for Hull on a former occasion 
had given several instances in support 
of his case, one of which was somewhat 
unfortunate. The hon. Member said that 
in one case the Government paid 26s. 
freight to Bermuda, while the public 
rate of freight was 17s. ; but the fact 
was, that the current public rates for 
the class of goods forming the greater 
part of the shipment at the time in ques- 
tion were 21s. and 22s., and the Govern- 
ment only paid 19s. [Mr. Norwoop: 
Was that the case of the Elizabeth ?| 
It was. In conclusion, he would say 
again that the Government had no pre- 
ference for one system over another. 
The present system, with all its im- 
provements, required more trouble and 
responsibility than the former one of 
lowest tender; and if the Government 
considered their own comfort they would 
revert to it; but they wished to adopt 
the scheme which would prove best 
for the economical conduct of the pub- 
lie service. He hoped that confidence 
would be reposed in the Government 
until time had been given fairly to 
test the working of what he had dis- 
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tinctly stated was an experiment for & 
year ohly, and he would promise the 
House that whichever system proved the 
best after trial should be adopted. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he need not 
enter upon a discussion of the abstract 
merits of the two systems after the satis- 
factory statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that the present proceed- 
ing was only an experiment, to be aban- 
doned if it did not work advantageously. 
It might be conceded that the present 
system was more economical than the 
former one ; but a mere saving of money 
was not a sufficient advantage to cover 
the suspicion that might arise in the 
public mind in reference to a system of 
private arrangement as compared with 
the more open one of advertisement and 
tender. The right hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken in his supposition that those 
who had the management of the trans- 
port service in former times did not seek 
advice outside the Office, for when he 
was at the Admiralty he sought and ob- 
tained valuable advice outside. From 
certain circumstances and figures men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought himself right in supposing that 
of the two cases referred to one was a 
case which occurred when he (Sir John 
Hay) was at the Admiralty, and far from 
admitting that the case showed loss to 
the public or want of information and 
business-like arrangement, on that occa- 
sion, as he should show, the public ob- 
tained good service at a cheap rate. On 
the 21st of September, 1866, newsreached 
this country of the Fenian raid on 
Canada, and he (Sir John Hay) was re- 
quested by his Colleagues to see Lord 
Carnarvon, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who informed him that it 
was necessary to send troops there at 
once—first, because of the urgency of 
the case; and, second, because the time 
was close at hand when the St. Lawrence 
River would be closed by the ice. There 
was at that time a very gallant regiment 
stationed at Belfast, whose turn it was 
to proceed on this service ; but His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, with 
that humanity which distinguishes him, 
did not think it advisable to send it to 
repel Irish Fenians, as it had in its ranks 
many Irishmen, and, however loyal and 
honourable they might be, and no one 
doubted it, yet it was not wise to send 
them fresh from Ireland to come possibly 
into collision with Irishmen, more espe- 
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cially as another arrangement could at 
once be made. There was a regiment 
in Malta—the 100th—which had been 
raised in Canada, and formed the most 
desirable force for the purpose. This 
being so, and the time being short, he 
had either to engage two sets of trans- 
ports, one to convey the regiment from 
Belfast to Malta, and another to convey 
the 100th from Malta to Quebec without 
waiting for its relief, an expensive and 
unsatisfactory process; or to undertake 
to carry out the two services in one 
transport and before the ice closed the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence. To fit 
a transport for the service would have 
taken too long a time; but having good 
information—which he must say Admiral 
Mends and the Transport Office in his 
time were always able to afford him—he 
secured a ship, called the Pennsylvania, 
ready fitted, which took the Belfast regi- 
ment to Malta and conveyed the 100th 
Regiment to Canada, performing the 
whole service in time to reach her desti- 
nation before the closing of the river. 
This was done at a cost for transport of 
£2 17s. 1d. per mile, while sums of 
£6 18s. 2d. and £5 16s. 4d. per mile were 
paid for transport at the time of what 
was called “the Zrent affair.” The ad- 
vice under which he acted on this occa- 
sion was obtained outside the Office, but 
was good, as it obtained for the country 
efficient and, at the same time, cheap 
service. With regard to tenders for en- 
gines, the system pursued at the Ad- 
miralty when he was in Office was to 
ascertain what firms had the machinery, 
plant, and capital requisite for turning 
out first-class engines, second-class en- 
gines, and third-class engines, and to 
these different groups of engine-makers 
tenders were sent. There were occasions 
when the builder or designer of a ship 
of a special class was allowed to apply 
to a particular firm which he thought 
would be able to carry out his views; 
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there were many cases in which an ox. 
ceptional eo might advantageously 
be adopted. Where the number of those 
who could enter into the competition wag 
few, better arrangements might be made 
by private negotiation than by public 
competition, and there was nothing in 
which private negotiation could be more 
fitly introduced than in the conveyance 
of small parcels of goods to’ particular 
ports, advertising, as a rule, leading to 
exorbitant demands, far above the mar. 
ket price of freights. By the plan at 
present in use the Admiralty might 
always rely on normal charges for all the 
freight they required. He hoped, there. 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
be guided by experience—would not per- 
mit himself to be driven from his course 
by external pressure, but would work 
the two systems in competition with one 
another. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he must complain of the tendency of the 
present Administration to create offices 
which were not provided for in the 
Estimates. The system of paying per- 
centages to persons for buying commodi- 
ties was entirely unconstitutional, and 
no Administration should be allowed to 
put it in practice. The percentage on 
the purchase of coal this year must have 
been considerably above £2,000, and in 
case of war it would be a fortune to the 
gentleman who received it. With re- 
gard to the sale of stores by the Ad- 
miralty there had been very great abuse. 
The stores had been thrown away, and 
our dockyards had been left in such a 
state of destitution that if war broke 


out we could hardly fit out five ships of 


the line. The cloud of which he had 
spoken early in the year was in the East, 
and we must be prepared upon our 
Eastern and our Southern coasts. He 
looked upon the opening of the Suez 
Canal as one of the most important 
events that had occurred in the history 
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tenders to those different groups of firms 
and to accept the lowest offer. That was 
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relations with our Eastern Dominions, 
and it was through that route we ought 


a safe plan, and he did not think there | to convey our troops to India and bring 


was any necessity for changing it. 
would be quite wrong to allow persons 
who had not the necessary plant to com- 
pete with those who had. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought the 
Committee would be of opinion that, as 
a rule, the correct and business-like way 
of purchasing was by competition; but 
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‘The country was 
greatly indebted to his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) for having sent out very 
early two most able officers to report 
upon that great work. Their Report 
was in the hands of Members, and it 
was not only most useful to the public, 
but most creditable to the officers who 
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had drawn it up. It was important to 
consider what effect the opening of the 
Suez Canal would have on our East 
Indian trade, and what measures it was 
necessary to take under the circum- 
stances. The distance from England to 
Bombay by that route was about 7,000 
miles, and to Calcutta about 8,500; 
whereas the distance round by the Cape 
to Bombay was about 14,000 miles, and 
to Calcutta about 16,000, and there 
were many ships which, if their logs 
were examined, would be found to have 
run from 17,000 to 18,000 miles in going 
from this country to Calcutta. By means 
of the Suez Canal ships would be en- 
abled to make three trips from England 
to India in the course of the year; 
whereas few ships going round by the 
Cape could perform more than one 
yoyage and a half at the very outside in 
a year. The effect of the Suez Canal 
would be to throw the whole, or by far 
the greater part, of our Indian trade 
into that channel of communication, 
and also to make it entirely a steam 
trade, because sailing vessels could not 
make the passage up and down the Red 
Sea with any degree of economy, and, 
in fact, it would be almost impracticable 
for them. Moreover, the trade by that 
canal would doubtless be carried on by 
aclass of ships specially adapted for it, 
and owners were already in every direc- 
tion laying down a class of commodious 
and roomy ships constructed for that 
purpose, which would be navigated by 
officers who would soon acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the canal to be able to 
take their vessels through it without the 
aid of a pilot. It was a serious and 
mournful thing to think that the magni- 
ficent and beautiful ships which he had 
seen in the harbours of India would thus, 
as it were, have the bread taken out of 
their mouths. But that canal was 
situate at the extreme end of a sea 
which at any moment might become a 
foreign lake, and he was therefore 
anxious through the Committee to direct 
public attention to the grave political 
considerations involved in that matter. 
Supposing a war to occur when our pre- 
sent ships had been broken up or had 
been diverted to some other trade, what 
would happen if by any means we were 
cut off from communications with our 
Indian possessions by the Suez route? 
In that case a convulsion would be 
created in this country hardly inferior to 
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that which would be produced by a civil 
war. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) must be in a condition to vin- 
dicate the neutrality of that strait. He 
wished, therefore, to impress on the 
House and the Government the expe- 
diency of addressing Her Majesty, pray- 
ing Her to take steps for setting on 
foot negotiations with a view to bring 
about such European arrangements for 
maintaining the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal as would prevent our ever being 
deprived of an advantage which had 
been gained for commerce and civiliza- 
tion by the genius and indomitable per- 
severance of one of the greatest of living 
engineers. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he dissented 
from the opinion stated by the hon. 
Member who had last spoken as to the 
practice of employing agents and paying 
them a per centage for the purchase of 
stores. He hoped that the new system 
in that respect would receive a fair trial. 
But he must warn the Admiralty against 
seeking to drive contractors too hard by 
what was called ‘“‘ decimating’”’ their con- 
tracts—a process which would ruin the 
best contractors in England. 

Mr. ARTHUR GUEST said, he rose to 
call attention to the circumstances con- 
nected with the return of the 23rd Regi- 
ment from India in Her Majesty’s ship 
‘* Crocodile ” in November 1869. They 
embarked at Alexandria, and their desti- 
nation being Devonport they applied by 
telegram to the Government on arrival 
at Malta for permission to be landed at 
Plymouth as the Crocodile was before her 
time, but they were sent on to Portsmouth. 
Disembarking on the 16th, the regiment 
was detained at Portsmouth fully seven 
days, at great inconvenience and expense 
to officers and to married men, who had 
with them their wives and children, and 
who were unable to get at their baggage, 
which was stored in a shed. The Cro- 
codile, meanwhile, lying idle in Ports- 
mouth Harbour—why was not the regi- 
ment permitted to be landed at Ply- 
mouth? Why was not this regiment 
sent on at once by sea to Devonport; 
and if that were impracticable, why 
was it not sent on by train? It was 
calculated to bring discredit upon our 
system of moving troops, that a regi- 
ment should be left at one place for seven 
or eight days in a disorganized state and 
without any means of keeping the regi- 
ment together. If it were deemed im- 
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possible to forward troops at once to their 
destination, would it not be well to have 
barracks reserved at Portsmouth, Win- 
chester, or Aldershot, for their reception ? 
He wished further to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty what use he intended 
to make of the Suez Canal, which, he un- 
derstood, would shortly have a uniform 
depth throughout of from 25 to 26 feet ? 
It was of great importance that our 
troopships should be sent through it. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, Govern- 
ment need have no fear of injuring con- 
tractors. They were a class who were 
generally capable of taking care of them- 
selves. He hoped the Government would 
not discontinue the system of public 
tenders where anything in large quan- 
tities was wanted. As to freights, there 
were plenty of vessels to be had either 
to Bombay, Calcutta or China, and ship- 
owners were ready to take cheap freights 
from the Government for the credit of 
carrying for the Government. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty appeared to speak slightingly of 
the memorial signed by a vast majority 
of shipowners and brokers, and contain- 
ing, perhaps, every name of importance. 
He should feel it his duty to move for 
copies of all memorials on the subject, 
in order that hon. Members might form 
their own impressions of the importance 
of the document. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had been 
misunderstood, for he spoke of the me- 
morial as being most respectably signed, 
although he added that the interests of 
the memorialists and of the public were 
not always to be reconciled. If after 
this it was thought worth while to move 
for the document he would produce it. 
He entirely concurred with the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) with reference to the Suez Canal ; 
and what he had said would be well 
pondered. The Government were fully 
alive to all questions connected with the 
canal, and had been since it was ap- 
parent that it would be a success; they 
had made most particular inquiries as to 
the extent to which it was likely to be 
used by Government and by merchant 
shipping, and the House might trust to 
the Government dealing with the subject 
in the way that the interests of the Km- 
pire required. With respect to the case 
of the Crocodile the facts were that the 
Admiralty undertook to take out and 
bring home to and from India troops, 
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at the expense and under the 
ments of the Indian Government, gp. 
cording to a programme settled at the 
beginning of the season, and which lef 
the smallest possible margin for the re. 
pairs of the vessels at either end of the 
season ; or for their coaling or casual y. 
quirements during the season. To deviate 
from that programme would disorganize 
the service, which was based upon precisg 
calculations as to the time occupied by 
each voyage; and the late Admiralty, 
after careful inquiry, had settled the 
= that the programme could not be 
eparted from. In this case the Crocodily, 
happening to make a very good passage, 
arrived two days before her time, and the 
Orontes, which was ordered to take the 
regiment from Portsmouth to Plymouth, 
having experienced bad weather in the 
North Sea, was two days too late, and the 
unfortunate result was the detention of 
the regiment; but it was no fault of the 
Admiralty, and it was one of those ov. 
currences for which no one could be held 
entirely responsible. If the regiment 
had been sent on to Devonport by rail, 
it would have cost £500 ; whereas send- 
ing them by sea cost nothing, as the 
Orontes had to go to Plymouth. 

Mr. ARTHUR GUEST said, he was 
bound to say that the explanation was 
satisfactory, and that he anticipated some 
such answer. But he would again urge 
that the Secretary of State for War ought 
to make arrangements to prevent the de- 
tention of a regiment under such circum- 
stances. 

Sm JOHN HAY : Sir, I desire to con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend the Member 
for Poole (Mr. A. Guest) on the in- 
teresting discussion he has raised. I 
wish, however, to corroborate what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, which is ac- 
curate except in so far as his statement 
that the expenses of the five Indian 
transports are borne entirely by India. 

Mr. CurxpErs: Yes, for Indian service. } 

think he will find in the Estimate he 
is now proposing that two-fifths of the 
expenditure on the transports on this 
side of the Isthmus of Suez are borne by 
Imperial funds. The arrangements for 
the Indian transport were, as he states, 
completed when I was in Office. His 
Royal Highness the Commander in Chief 
was very anxious to arrange that regi- 
ments arriving from India should be 
landed at the port nearest to their desti- 
nation, and the Admiralty were anxious 
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to carry this arrangement out if it had 
been found practicable, having regard 
to other considerations. But with five 
transports, only and no Suez Canal, this 
was quite impossible, as the Committee 
will see. For sanitary reasons, all the 
medical authorities concur in deciding 
that the Indian reliefs shall be completed 
inthe five winter months. 18,000 men 
have to be moved. Three transports 
conduct this service on the Indian side 
and two on the Mediterranean side of the 
Isthmus of Suez. The steamers must per- 
form their work with the regularity of 
clock-work, or troops might be detained 
t or on board ship at great ex- 
pense, besides totally disarranging the 
whole system of reliefs. It has been 
found best, as only one English port can 
be used, to make all arrangements for the 
speedy landing of the troops and for re- 
fitting and replenishing the transports at 
Portsmouth. A day lost in going to 
Plymouth or Cork would throw every- 
thing out both in India and in Egypt, 
unless, indeed, duplicate arrangements 
for refitting the transports were kept at 
Plymouth. Butsuch duplication would 
entail a greater expense than the oc- 
casional conveyance of troops by rail. 
Under these circumstances, until the 
Suez Canal is so open as to enable us to 
make the whole transit in one ship, and 
so save the time of transfer in Egypt, 
Ithink the Committee will see that it is 
better to adhere to present arrangements. 
I quite concur in believing that very 
shortly the Suez Canal will considerably 
increase our facilities and relieve our 
troops from the inconvenience of which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Poole 
has not without reason complained. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £120,000, Half and Retired Pay, 
Officers of Navy and Royal Marines. 
Monthly instead of Quarterly Payments. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
ask why the necessity for this Supple- 
mental Vote had not been foreseen when 
the Estimates were prepared ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the course 
of the Government in this matter had 
been tentative, and the change as to half- 
pay had not been determined upon when 
the Estimates were prepared. The al- 
terations could not be made without 
bringing 14 months’ pay into the first 12 
months, and the new system would be 
very advantageous to half-pay officers. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(4.) £153,919, to complete the sum 
for Embassies and Missions Abroad. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that last year, it 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee, he proposed to reduce the Vote 
for Diplomatic Services by £10,000, and 
his Motion was only defeated by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. On that 
occasion his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Otway) strongly urged that a re- 
duction to that extent would be detri- 
mental to the public service; but, not- 
withstanding that opinion, the Foreign 
Office had managed to reduce the Esti- 
mates this year by £12,448, which was, 
no doubt, to their credit. At the same 
time, he was compelled to observe that 
the reduction had not been made in the 
permanent charges. It was true that 
the item of salaries of Ambassadors, 
&c., had been diminished to the extent 
of £1,410; but, on the other hand, the 
salaries of second and third Secretaries, 
&c., had been increased £1,436, so that 
he had a right to complain that there 
was no actual decrease in the personal 
staff under the Foreign Office. The 
saving had been effected by squeezing 
down some incidental items, chiefly on 
account of journeys on the public ser- 
vice, special missions, and outfits, all of 
which might probably be advanced te 
their former amount in another year. 
As the Committee on the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, upon which he had had the honour 
of serving, had not yet reported, he felt 
precluded from proposing any reduction 
of this Vote; but he did not feel pre- 
cluded from urging on the Government 
the expediency of not filling up any 
vacancy that might occur in the smaller 
missions, and that no addition should be 
made in the number of Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries of Legation ; but that, 
if possible, they should be diminished. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Otway) was as well 
acquainted as he was with the evidence 
which had been given before the Diplo- 
matic Committee, and must be perfectly 
aware that the number of the junior 
members of our Legation was unneces- 
sarily large. As regarded the smaller 
missions, he (Mr. Rylands) was of opi- 
nion that most of those scattered over 
Europe might be dispensed with. They 
had been represented as the eyes and 
ears of the Foreign Office, and that they 
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were the watch-dogs of the Continent. 
If so, the eyes were blind, the ears 
were stopped, and the watch-dogs were 
dumb dogs that could not bark. These 
missions were regarded as political baro- 
meters—we had planted them through- 
out Europe in order to give us early 
intimation of a coming storm; but for 
several years these political barometers 
had stood at ‘Set Fair,” and remained 
so to the very moment when the storm 
suddenly burst over us. They gave not 
the slightest warning to the Foreign 
Office of the great event that had re- 
cently startled Europe. The Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had ad- 
mitted that two hours before the alarm- 
ing telegram from France was received, 
he had been told by the Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office that there was a 
perfect lull in Continental politics. No- 
thing could have shown in a more strik- 
ing manner the uselessness of these 
means of obtaining early information 
from abroad, and which were maintained 
at so great an expense. He did not 
wish, however, to imply that if the Fo- 
reign Office had obtained earlier infor- 
mation they would have been able to 
avert the war between France and 
Prussia. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was under 
the pleasing delusion that the Foreign 
Office had for the last four years kept 
the peace of Europe. His hon. Friend 
had told him on more than one occa- 
sion, in a solemn, important manner, 
that by the tact, the conciliatory influ- 
ence, and the exceeding wisdom of the 
Foreign Office, wars had been prevented 
that might have jeopardized the highest 
interest of this country. A year or two 
ago, there was the question of the refusal 
of Belgium to sell the Luxembourg 
Railway to France, which threatened a 
serious complication that might have 
led, in the opinion of his hon. Friend, to 
war, unless the influence of the Foreign 
Office had prevailed over the Emperor 
of the French in favour of peace. And 
no doubt if war had not now been de- 
clared, his hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary would have met any Motion for 
the reduction of diplomatic expenditure, 
by claiming credit for the continued pre- 
servation of peace. But only the other 
day M. Rouher let the world into the 
secret of the Emperor’s policy. He said, 
in addressing the Emperor—‘“‘ Your Ma- 
jesty was able to wait, but has occupied 
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the last four years in perfecting tho ar. 
mament and the organization of the 
country.” So long as the Emperor wag 
not ready to go to war, no doubt the 
Foreign Office might flatter themselves 
that they had preserved peace; but it 
was now seen how utterly futile werg 
their endeavours when events were ri 
for the impending struggle. And in the 
midst of the evils and losses of this war, 
which might possibly be one of the most 
disastrous on record, it was to be hoped 
that it might startle the Foreign Office 
out of their self-complacency, and might 
teach them how utterly unable they were 
to act the part of a second Providence in 
controlling and guiding the destinies of 
Europe. They were deficient in the 
first attribute of a Providence—for they 
could not tell what would happen to. 
morrow; no, nor what would occur 
within two hours. In fact, the Foreign 
Office was frequently the last to obtain 
intelligence, and during the past few 
days most important pieces of informa. 
tion had been first received through 
other channels, and it was fortunate that 
whilst the Foreign Office had been slum- 
bering there were other and_ better 
sources of intelligence. He did not 
contend that we should have no re- 
presentatives abroad; but what he said 
was, that the events now in progress 
showed that the small German missions 
were not of any importance, and he 
hoped that the Government would take 
into their serious consideration the ne- 
cessity of reducing these small missions 
at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. HOLMS said, he wished to know 
whether there was any probability of the 
five large Commissions abroad coming 
soon to an end? 

Coronet SYKES said, he was will 
ing to give the Government credit for 
the fulfilment of its promise in the way 
of reductions, although that reduction 
was not very large. He must, however, 
call attention to the large sum charged 
for couriers, and he should be glad to 
know how many couriers had been re- 
duced. He observed a satisfactory re- 
duction in the item of special missions 
abroad to the amount of £5,000. In 
China very distressing events had oc- 
curred, of which intelligence had been 
received not from our Minister at Pekin, 
but through private channels and vid 
St. Petersburg—an occurrence not cre- 
ditable to our Minister at Pekin or con- 
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sular agents. It was said, however, that 
our Minister had now sent a tardy tele- 

on the subject, and he hoped it 
would be produced. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he wished for 
information in respect to the charge in 
the Vote for the Registrar ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he trusted 
the Government would not adopt the 
yiews of the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands). If the reductions 
he urged were made it would be diffi- 
cult to get men of education and posi- 
tion to enter into the Diplomatic Ser- 


vice. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not think the country desired that gen- 
tlemen in the Diplomatic Service should 
be underpaid. He should be much sur- 
prised if the Committee on the Diplo- 
matic Service recommended any decrease 
in their salaries. There was a reduction 
of no less than £72,000 in Class V of 
those Estimates. He, however, never 
expected a material reduction in the 
Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. R. SHAW said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Warrington had 
not recommended reductions in the sala- 
ries of the Diplomatic Service, but in 
the number of small missions abroad. 

Mr. Arperman LUSK said, he gave 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs credit, and he 
thought the House should do so also, for 
having so far fulfilled his promise of last 
year by effecting a reduction of £12,000 
in this Vote, and he hoped he would 
persevere in the same direction. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he believed 
there was no desire to reduce the pay- 
ment of really effective missions ; but he 
thought such missions as those to Darm- 
stadt, Coburg, and Stuttgart might be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
he must point out that the expenses of 
living abroad had increased to such an 
extent of late years that no one would 
be wise in entering the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice unless he had a fortune, for it was 
impossible to live upon the salary that 
was granted by Parliament. As com- 
pared with the other Ambassadors of 
great Powers, ours were very poorly 
paid. While the French Ambassador 
at Turkey'received £12,000 a year, the 
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must complain of the inadequate num- 
ber of our attachés in some places. For 
example, during the recent lamentable 
events in Greece, Mr. Erskine at Athens 
was unable to procure from Constanti- 
nople a single person to assist him in 
the discharge of the very difficult and 
onerous duties which had suddenly de- 
volved upon him. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he could not join 
the hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands) in anticipating the discussion 
which he understood was to be held next 
Monday about those important events 
which were now occurring in Europe. 
But he thought the hon. Gentleman was 
singularly unhappy in his illustration, 
for if ever there was a time when diplo- 
macy had evinced its usefulness it was 
during that period which preceded the 
untoward incident that led to the out- 
break of war. But for that untoward 
incident peace would have been secured ; 
and diplomacy had actually succeeded 
in averting from Europe for several days 
the horrors of war. As to the smaller 
missions of Europe, they had nothing 
to do with the matter, which was re- 
stricted to France and Prussia, in both 
of which countries there were Ambassa- 
dors of the first rank. The small mis- 
sions to German Courts had, however, 
been gradually reduced. With respect 
to the diplomatic profession, the hon. 
Gentleman had had an opportunity, as 
a Member of a Select Committee, of test- 
ing the opinions of those who were ex- 
amined, and when the Committee re- 
ported, and the evidence was circulated, 
hon. Members would have an opportu- 
nity of judging whether the service de- 
served the remarks that had been made 
about it. With respect to the Commis- 
sions which had been issued on various 
matters, such as the settlement of the 
Turco-Persian frontier, Hudson’s Bay 
Commission, United States Commission, 
and others, for which charges had been 
made in the Estimates, he was happy 
to say, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms), that most of their 
duties had terminated by the settlement 
of the questions at issue. The expenses 
of the Commissions were decreasing, and 
would soon vanish. The couriers had 
been reduced by two. There had also 


Services Estimates. 


| been a reduction on the expenses of the 


English Ambassador there received only | journeys for the public service of £900. 

£8,000. It was impossible to reduce the It was expected that the messengers 

staff at most of the missions, and he! would die out; but, looking at the pre- 
| 
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sent state of Europe, he could not say 
that there would be any reduction in the 
present number. It was only just to the 
late Lord Clarendon, to whom the coun- 
try owed so much, and whose decease 
was so sincerely deplored, to say that 
while he wished the service to be main- 
tained with thorough efficiency, he was 
always ready to avail himself of any op- 
portunity to economize, and the result 
of his policy was a considerable decrease 
of diplomatic expenses this year. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, that the 
Reports as to the condition of foreign 
countries which had recently been sent 
home were creditable to both the indus- 
try and the ability of the diplomatic 
agents who prepared them. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had no de- 
sire or intention to cast any reflection 
on the members of the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, nor did he suggest any reduction 
in their salaries. What he advocated 
was a reduction of those officials who 
were maintained at small Courts, like 
those of Wurtemburg and Dresden, where 
there was little or nothing for them to 
do. He looked upon the statement that 
our Ministers at small Courts obtained 
intelligence which could not be obtained 
at larger ones as an entire fallacy, and 
he begged to give Notice of his intention 
next Session, after the evidence taken 
before the Diplomatic Service Commit- 
tee had been published, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the whole sub- 
ject. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he wished to 
ask whether Mr. Wade received the 
full salary of £6,000 a year, as Am- 
bassador, at Pekin; and whether he 
had been regularly appointed to that 
office ? 

Mr. OTWAY: No. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he did not 
think full justice had been done to the 
exertions of the second Secretary of Le- 
gation at Berlin, who in six weeks’ un- 
interrupted work had prepared the in- 
formation with regard to the tenure of 
land in Prussia which had been found 
so valuable in the course of the debates 
on the Irish Land Bill. 

Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again this day. 


Mr. Otway 


{COMMONS} 
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CENSUS BILL—[But 211.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Knatchbull-Augessen,) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. M. T. BASS said, he would move 
the re-committal of the Bill, in order to 
insert a new clause (Statistics of occupa- 
tion and organization of labour). Had 
there been a full debate upon the mea- 
sure, he felt sure the House would never 
have given its sanction to a Bill involy. 
ing an expenditure of £180,000 for re- 
sults of the most incomplete and un- 
satisfactory character. Gentlemen of the 
highest authority had informed him that 
there was scarcely a detail of the infor. 
mation obtained under the last Bill to 
be absolutely relied upon, and this was 
a measure almost identical in character, 
All the most intelligent officers connected 
with the Registrar General’s Depart- 
ment were in favour of a much more 
extended scheme of inquiry, and if 
£180,000 were to be spent for Returns 
which few people cared for, why not 
spend a few thousands extra and obtain 
something really valuable, for the Home 
Secretary’s only objection was on the 
score of expense? He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman would authorize him, to 
contract with the Statistical Society for 
the obtaining of the information which 
was desired as to the position of the va- 
rious classes of the people, their employ- 
ment, the wages which they received, 
and other matters throwing light upon 
the moral and physical condition of the 
country ; and he would undertake to say 
that they would do it for one-tenth of 
what it would cost the Home Secretary. 
In the Census Bill of 1851 some words 
were introduced of this nature— 


“ And shall also take account of all such other 
particulars as by the terms of the instructions 
which may be issued under this Act they shall 
be directed to inquire into.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to introduce some words of this 
kind they might be found very useful 
next year, when the time actually came, 
if there were a demand for more exten- 
sive information. He moved that the 
Bill be re-committed, in order to insert 
a new clause. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“ye-committed, in order to insert a new 
Clause,” —(r. Bass,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BRUCE said, the inquiries which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. T. Bass) 
was anxious to institute were of a kind 
totally different from those usually made 
under the Census. The practice had al- 
ways been for the 30,000 enumerators to 
distribute Census papers on a particular 
Saturday and to call for them again on 
the Monday following. The papers con- 
tained very clear instructions, and it was 
only in the case of persons who could 
not read that it was necessary for the 
enumerators themselvesto spend any time 
in filling up the Returns. But what his 
hon. Friend required would necessitate 
the employment: of a totally different 
class of officers; it could not be effected 
in one day; and the inquiries themselves 
night be conducted just as naturally in 
the year 1872 or 1873 as at any other 
time. Then, again, his hon. Friend 
wished to have a Return of the rate of 
wages paid to the persons enumerated 
in the Census; he proposed to obtain— 

‘An account of the establishments, factories» 
works, shops, or other properties or premises 
occupied for, and in connection with, each branch 
of industry, commerce, or manufacture, and of 
every farm or holding in occupation for agricul- 
tural purposes, the number of persons employed 
in them, whether resident or non-resident therein, 
with their sex and ages, distinguishing the em- 
ployers from the employed, the rates of wages 
paid in the week preceding such enumeration to 
every class of labourers or artizans so employed, 
the agents used in the several processes of pro- 
duction by animals, tools, machines, or vessels, 
and such other particulars as, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State, may exhibit the occupation of 
nd mas and the organization of labour in Eng- 
and, 


He (Mr. Bruce) believed it would be 
quite impossible to procure such infor- 
mation from the employers of labour, 
and especially to obtain accurate Returns 
of the wages paid. His hon. Friend, 
who was Titer. cooper, Member of 
Parliament, landed proprietor, and 
Heaven knew what beside, complained 
that the last Census was inaccurate be- 
cause he was only described as a brewer ; 
but this was scarcely fair criticism. So 
far from admitting that the last Census 
was an useless one, he contended—and 


{Juxx 29, 1870} 
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he had the highest authority in support 
of his contention—that, though in some 
respects it might have been better, it 
wes, on the whole, productive of much 
ood. 
Mr. M. T. BASS said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INVENTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE said, he rose to put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government on the sub- 
ject of legislation in regard to Inventions. 
Inquiries had been conducted by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1851, 
and a Royal Commission in 1863. The 
results were very instructive and sug- 
gestive; but the investigation had not 
been so thorough as many persons ex- 
pected. Obstacles had stood in the way 
of legislating for the reward of inventors 
up to the present time. At the beginning 
of last Session he had the honour of 
bringing the subject before the House, 
and the Attorney General then said that 
an investigation by a Committee would 
be expedient. A difficulty afterwards 
arose about getting a Committee, and 
about this time 12 months he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, whose absence from 
the House was universally regretted, 
whether the Government had any inten- 
tion of proposing a Committee this Ses- 
sion. The reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was this— 

“Tf my hon. Friend were to propose a Com- 
mittee in this House, it would be a very reasonable 
proposition, to which the Members of the Govern- 
ment and this House would probably agree.” 

At the beginning of the present Session 
he renewed his cputicaiiia to the Board 
of Trade, but the absence of his right 
hon. Friend and the pressure of work in 
the public offices and the House had 
been such that his hopes and those of 
the public had been sorely disappointed. 
A Paper was ordered to be printed at 
the close of last Session in which hon. 
Members would find testimonies to the 
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progress of public opinion on this ques- 
tion on the Oontinent of Europe. It 
would be seen that since they had dis- 
cussed the question last year Holland 
had abolished patents altogether, and 
Count Bismarck, as Chancellor of the 
North German Confederation, had pre- 
sented a State Paper in which he urged 
their abolition. He (Mr. Macfie) occu- 
pied a medium place between the two 
parties—the one contending that rewards 
for inventions should be continued in the 
shape of monopolies, and the other that 
patents should be abolished altogether 
and free trade introduced. He believed 
it was possible to take a middle course, 
beneficial to the nation and to inventors, 
by establishing a system of rewards, but 
in such a way that there should be no 
exclusive privilege. He wished to ask, 
Whether the Government were prepared 
next Session to propose the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Law of Patents for in- 
ventions, or, if not disposed themselves 
to do so, whether they would assist any 
private Member who wished to move for 
such a Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment did not find themselves prepared 
to shift materially the ground they took 
last Session. They admitted at once the 
difficulties and disadvantages connected 
with the present state of the law in re- 
gard to patents, but they had not been 
able, as a body, to arrive—nor did he 
think the public had arrived — at any 
such clear conviction as to the mode of 
dealing with that law as would justify 
them in introducing a measure for reme- 
dying its defects or substituting for it a 
better system. Though his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Macfie) entertained a decided opi- 
nion as to the practicability of substitut- 
ing State reward for the present system 
of public reward, yet he (Mr. Gladstone) 
doubted whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been able to see his way 
to the working of such a system, which 
must involve a heavy demand upon the 
public purse. The experience of Govern- 
ment Departments was that there was 
the extremest difficulty in dealing with 
inventions or with claims to them; and 
if once inventions came to be made the 
subject of premiums to be drawn out of 
the public purse, he was afraid that uni- 
versal confusion would result. The Go- 
vernment were under an obligation, as 
a general rule, not to move for a Com- 
mittee on a particular branch of the law, 


Mr. Macfie 


{COMMONS} 
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unless they were prepared to take the 
lead in directing its investigations, and 
make proposals which, in the main and 
in principle, they thought adequate 
to the solution of the question. The Go. 
vernment did not feel themselves to be 
in a position to do that; but if his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Macfie), or any other hon, 
Gentleman, was desirous of conducti 
such an inquiry, they certainly would 
not throw any obstacle in his way, but 
would heartily wish him well in his en- 
deavour. 


GREECE — MURDER OF BRITISH SUB. 
JECTS BY BRIGANDS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER, 
who had given Notice to call the attention 
of the House to the case of the English. 
men who were barbarously massacred 
in Greece on the 21st of April last; and 
to inquire from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what satisfaction it has obtained, 
or means to obtain, from the Greek Go- 
vernment, in consequence of its conduct 
on that occasion, said, he did not think 
it would be well for the House to sepa- 
rate for the Recess without some further 
notice being taken of the melancholy 
occurrence in Greece which had come 
under its consideration at an earlier pe- 
riod of the Session ; but having reason 
to believe that, by deferring that ques- 
tion for a few days, the Government 
would be more able to give those expla- 
nations which it was desirable they 
should give as fully as they could before 
the Prorogation, than if he were to 
bring it forward that evening, he there- 
fore intended to postpone his Motion 
until another day, of which he would 
give Notice. He only hoped that his 
example would be followed by other 
hon. Gentlemen who felt the same con- 
cern as himself in that matter; but, of 
course, if they chose to bring it forward, 
he should hold himself at liberty to 
make some observations upon it. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had not very distinctly caught the rea- 
sons which induced his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Bulwer) to postpone that 
question; but must say, with all defe- 
rence to him, that he thought his right 
hon. Friend was rather trifling with a 
very important matter. For a month 
his right hon. Friend had had his Notice 
on the Paper, and after Questions had 


been put to him on two occasions, ho 
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had a few days ago placed on the Table 
the distinet terms of his Motion, and 
fixed that day for its discussion. It was 
avery proper subject for discussion ; it 
had never yet been fairly discussed, and 
they were now near the close of the Ses- 
sion. A few day ago he had told 
his right hon. Friend that if he with- 
drew his Motion he would himself bring 
the matter on that evening; but his 
right hon. Friend assured him he meant 
then to proceed with it. He had the 
Papers with him, and had come down 
to the House prepared to discuss the 
question. His right hon. Friend was in 
his place, and he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
received a note saying that his right 
hon. Friend, for various reasons, would 
not bring his Motion forward. Holding 
somewhat different views on that subject 
from those of his right hon. Friend, and 
having some facts to adduce in relation to 
it on behalf of an honourable and gallant 
man who had had injustice done him in 
the matter, he must say he thought it 
improper that this Motion should be 
treated in that manner. He could hardly 
hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, but he gathered that the question 
was to be deferred indefinitely. Would 


his right hon. Friend say distinctly whe- 


ther he would bring it forward this Ses- 
sion or give it up altogether ?—for if his 
right hon. Friend gave it up, he would 
himself call attention to the question on 
going into Supply. 
Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, his hon. Friend, if he had not dis- 
tinctly heard his reasons for postponing 
his Motion, might have waited until 
he had heard them before he impugned 
them, and accused him of trifling with 
the question. He had reason to think the 
Government would be in a better posi- 
tion to give the explanations which they 
might be expected to give before the 
close of the Session at a future day than 
they were at present; and therefore it 
was because he wished when the ques- 
tion came on that it should be dealt with 
in a serious and satisfactory manner, 
and because he did not wish to trifle 
with the time of the House, that he de- 
sired to postpone his Motion till Friday 
next. However, he had no wish to make 
a personal affair of it, and if his hon. 
Friend thought the question would be 
safer in his hands, and less likely to be 
trifled with, he certainly had no objec- 
tion to his hon. Friend taking it up. 
Mr, MONK said, he thought the hon. 
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Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) had reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Henry Bulwer), who placed the Notice 
of his Motion on the Paper a month ago, 
and thereby prevented the hon. Member 
for the Isle of Wight or any other Mem- 
ber giving Notice of a Motion on the sub- 
ject; and not only that, but within the 
last two or three days the terms of the 
Motion had been accurately defined by 
the right hon. Baronet; and on these 
grounds it would have been only courteous 
to the House that the right hon. Baronet 
should have given earlier intimation of 
his intention to postpone the Motion, so 
as to have prevented hon. Members 
coming up from the country in order to 
discuss the question, which was one the 
country wished to be discussed in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he thought that 
the course proposed to be pursued was 
that which was dictated by common 
sense, and as to hon. Gentlemen coming 
up from the country for this discussion, 
this House, and not the country, was 
the place for them at present. 


ARMY—MILITIA (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CotonEL FRENCH: I rise, Sir, to 
move for Copy of the Correspondence 
between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Secretary of State for War, rela- 
ting to calling out for training the Irish 
Militia Regiments in 1870, the re-enrol- 
ment of their men, or the reduction of 
their Staff. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, any person conversant with the 
usages of the House would take it for 
granted that such correspondence as I 
have asked for would be laid before 
Parliament in accordance with the terms 
of my Motion. However, I have heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the War Department that it is 
his intention to refuse the Papers. It 
certainly appears strange to me that a 
Minister of such a specially cautious 
temperament as my right hon. Friend 
should commit himself in writing to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or to any 
other person, by a statement which he 
is either afraid or ashamed to submit to 
the House of Commons and the inspec- 
tion of independent Members. Ireland 
is supposed to be governed by a Lord 
Lieutenant responsible to his Sovereign 
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for the tranquillity of that country, and 
there exists no reason why he should be 
either crippled or fettered by political 
expediency or red-tape interference. It 
was the custom—as the Secretary for 
War very well knows, having himself 
served as Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland—that, before any 
steps were taken from the War Office to 
interfere with either the Militia or other 
military arrangements, a communication 
to that effect should be made to the Lord 
Lieutenant. It also was the custom, 
until the precedent afforded by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War, to attend 
to the objections and to follow the ad- 
vice of the Queen’s representative in 
Ireland. I feel perfectly persuaded 
that, from the knowledge possessed by 
Earl Spencer as to the necessity for con- 
tinued training and an efficient service, 
he would be about the last man to sanc- 
tion either the non-calling out of the 
Irish Militia, or the steps taken by the 
Secretary for War to render their Staff 
ineffective. For what could be more 
absurd than, as the War Office proposes, 
to take men out of the Line, who are 
incapable of teaching the troops their 
duty, and to set them at the head of 
drilling operations. Those, of course, 
who are competent will be kept by the 
commanding officers of the regiments to 
which they are attached. Now, all these 
matters are within the knowledge of 
Earl Spencer, a man of considerable ex- 
perience in military administration, pos- 
sessed of no ordinary amount of sound 
common sense, remarkable for his ad- 
ministrative ability, and distinguished 
for that boundless hospitality and manly 
character so well calculated to conciliate 
the people of Ireland. Still, the Irish 
Militia Regiments have not been called 
out for the last five years—a bad return, 
let me say, for their conduct when Eng- 
land stood sadly in need of their services. 
You hesitated to call out the Irish 
Militia. Why? Was it this? You 
doubted the loyalty and the fidelity of 
the nation, and yet you lacked the man- 
liness to say so. The conduct of the 
Administration almost tempts one, in the 
words of the poet, to exclaim— 
“ Those tyrants teasing, tempting to rebel, 

But well deserve the fate their fretting lips 

foretell.” 

You have cast an imputation of distrust 
rs es a body of men who furnished some 
of your best soldiers for the Orimean 


War and the suppression of the Indian 
Colonel French 
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Mutiny. No less than 13 Regiments of 
Militia volunteered for the Crimea—An. 
trim, Armagh, North and South Cork, 
Down, Dublin City, Fermanagh, Lime. 
rick City, Longford, South Mayo, Ros. 
common, South Tipperary, and West. 
meath. For service in India—Antrim, 
North Cork, Donegal, Donegal Artillery, 
Armagh, Roscommon, Sligo, Tipperary 
Artillery, and Londonderry, every man 
of whom, from the colonel to the hum- 
blest private, declared his willingness to 
embark for the seat of war. Under 
your cheese-paring system of economy 
you have allowed the Irish Militia force, 
which supplied the casualties of the Line 
during the Crimean War, to dwindle 
down from an efficient strength of 30,000 
men to 14,000 men on paper. Ireland 
has a right to be treated, at least, as well 
in all respects as England and Scotland. 
On that equality we are resolutely de- 
termined to insist to the utmost. I am 
not without hope that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who plume themselves on their 
economic principles, and who profess to 
mean well towards the sister country, will 
do all they honestly can to support the 
claims of Ireland to be treated as a por- 
tion of the United Empire. But to the 
Administration, and I speak in the pre- 
sence of the Premier, and several other 
Advisers of the Crown, I offer this advice 
—be warnedin time. The Militia in Ire- 
land, in common with the mass of the 
people, distrust you. The first step to- 
wards dislike has been taken, and the 
next move is not fardistant. You could 
have an attached and contented people; 
but bungling and gross mismanagement 
has, ortunately, made it far other- 
wise. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, a 
Copy of the Correspondence between the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the Secretary of State 
for War, relating to calling out for training the 
Irish Militia Regiments in 1870, the re-enrolment 
of their men, or the reduction of their staff,’— 
(Colonel French,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. OARDWELL said, he would 
venture to say that his right hon. Friend 
(Colonel French) in the course of his ex- 
perience, which was very great—he he- 
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lieved greater than his own — never 
knew departmental correspondence of 
this kind, between the Secretary of State 
for War and the Lord Lieutenant as to 
the policy of calling out the Irish Militia, 
to be laid on the Table of the House; 
and he (Mr. Cardwell) must, on the pre- 
sent occasion, ask to be excused from 

roducing it. Neither should he feel 
it his duty to state what share of the 
correspondence was his own; but he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend that 
the responsibility for the calling out the 
Irish Militia constitutionally devolved 
upon the Irish Government and the Lord 
Lieutenant. It was not from any want 
of confidence in the loyalty of the Irish 
people generally, and certainly not from 
the smallest distrust of the gallantry of 
those enrolled in the Irish Militia, that 
it had not been called out. It was not 
thought necessary by the Irish Govern- 
ment, even in the early part of the year, 
to call out the Irish Militia. Then the 


question was, whether it was right to go 
to any expense in the matter of enrol- 
ment; and with respect to the new en- 
rolment the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he (Mr. Cardwell) had introduced a 
new regulation, though in the next sen- 


tence he said that the regulation had 
been in existence for the last five years. 
Therefore, the responsibility for the re- 
gulation must belong, not only to him- 
self, but to many of his predecessors in 
Office. The enrolments were continued 
till the present year; but they involved 
an absolute waste of money, because 
there had been no training since 1865, 
and it was not intended that there should 
be any training in the present year. 
With regard to new recruits the Govern- 
ment were perfectly confident that the 
gallantry and loyalty of the Irish people 
would furnish abundance of them when- 
ever it should be thought proper to call 
out the Irish Militia. As for the per- 
manent Staff, they were very useful for 
certain purposes when the Militia were 
not called out; but there was no neces- 
sity for the number to be so great, and, 
with the concurrence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Government had 
determined not to reduce the permanent 
Staff; but when a certain number of 
vacancies occurred those vacancies would 
not be filled up. That this process had 
not been carried to a very great extent 
would be admitted, when he stated the 
number had been 1,208 and it was now 
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1,177. With respect to the quarter- 
masters, his right hon. Friend said that 
Treland should be treated with the same 
equality as England and Scotland. Well, 
they had been treated in exactly the 
same manner. The quartermasters were 
not satisfied with their position, and 
wished for a retiring allowance. In con- 
sequence, the circumstances of their 
position were reviewed, and the Govern- 
ment and the House agreed that they 
should have a retiring allowance, and 
that in future the office of quarter- 
master should cease. He believed he 
must now have have satisfied his right 
hon. Friend that he had acted constitu- 
tionally by acting in concurrence with 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and that 
he had treated Ireland in a perfectly 
equal way with England and Scotland ; 
and his right hon. Friend, if he acted in 
conformity with his experience in that 
House, would not insist on the produc- 
tion of departmental correspondence. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—THE FLYING SQUADRON, 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he had intended 
to call attention to the great loss of men 
which had resulted from the employ- 
ment of the Flying Squadron, but he 
would now condense his observations 
into the form of a Question. Last year 
he took the opportunity of objecting to 
the employment of six ships and 2,800 
men of the Navy in a way he thought 
not advantageous to the public service. 
He admitted that the assembling of the 
squadron and the — of the men in 
evolutions were likely to be advantage- 
ous, and it was not to the assembling of 
the squadron that he in common with 
the right hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry) objected; but they thought it 
wrong that the ships and men, the former 
being extremely scarce, should be sent to 
a distant part of the world, as should 
circumstances arise in Europe requiring 
their aid, the Government would not 
have the power to employ them. Such 
squadrons of evolution or exercise 
should be employed in the Mediter- 
ranean or Atlantic, where their services 
would be available at short notice. 
Moreover, the part of the world to which 
they were sent was likely to be injurious 
to the health of the crews, and the temp- 
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tations there to desert were considerable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty stated the other night 
that 58 men had deserted during the 
short time the squadron was at the Co- 
lonies. It had been stated that the 
squadron had been telegraphed to return, 
but the only mode of telegraphing to 
Valparaiso, the next port of call, was by 
telegraphing through North America to 
Cuba and thence vid ship to Panama 
and Chili, or by packet to Rio de Janeiro 
and thence by wire to Valparaiso. Tele- 
graphing, therefore, was no use, and he 
could not see how the squadron, though 
telegraphed to return immediately, could 
reach this country before November, and 
though men were scarce, yet, if the 
statement in the newspapers were true, 
the right hon. Gentleman was about to 
send out another Flying Squadron. He 
thought such a proceeding would have 
the effect of weakening the national 
force near home in a way disadvantage- 
ous to the country, and he, therefore, 
wished to know, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman purposed to commission an- 
other squadron for particular service, for 
that was the technical expression, and to 
keep it in distant seas, so that the Go- 
vernment would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of its ser- 
vices if they should be required ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that last year 
the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir John 
Hay) objected to the squadron being 
sent to New Zealand, which he said was 
in a disturbed state. (Sir Jonn Hay: 
And it was not sent in consequence. | 
Yes it was sent there, and to three ports 
instead of two, and the Government had 
received despatches from that Colony 
stating that its visit had conferred great 
benefit there, and expressing a hope that 
the Government would send another 
squadron to New Zealand. The Flying 
Squadron had visited Japan; but there 
had not been the smallest objection made 
to its presence there, as the hon. and 
gallant Baronet had prophesied. On the 
contrary, Admiral Hornby had been re- 
quested by Her Majesty’s Minister there, 
at the desire of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, to receive a certain number of 
Japanese students on board, and the re- 
sult of the visit had been in every way 
satisfactory. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had now raised a fresh set of 
objections to the Flying Squadron. One 
was that the parts of the world to which 
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it had been sent were not favourable to 
health or discipline ; but there was not 
the smallest foundation for that prophecy 
after the events. The health of the 
squadron, instead of being so much in- 
jured by its movements, had been im. 
proved. A report had appeared in the 
newspapers that the squadron was in an 
unsatisfactory state owing to the short 
supply of water; but, on inquiry, it was 
found that a mistake had been com- 
mitted by the newspaper’s correspon- 
dent, the supply per man being stated 
at a quart and a-half per diem, whereas 
it ought to have been a gallon and a- 
half. Then as to the alleged number of 
deserters, the fact was that in one of our 
Colonies the men had been granted free 
tickets over all the railways, and in con- 
sequence some were ‘stragglers ’’ when 
the Fleet went to sea, and among them 
80 or 90 blue-jackets. Some of these 
had since been recovered, but the deser- 
tion had been greatly exaggerated. It 
was said he had telegraphed to Val- 
paraiso to order the squadron to return; 
but the fact was there was no telegraph 
to Valparaiso, and the squadron was 
not ordered to alter any of its move- 
ments, but only to use a little more coal. 
The hon. and gallant Member asked 
whether it was intended that there 
should be a second Flying Squadron. 
He had stated, earlier in the Session, 
that a squadron of seven frigates and 
corvettes would be ready to sail in 
October or November next. Of course 
it would be impossible for him in the 
month of July to say—and the House 
would appreciate the reasons why he 
should not say—where that squadron 
would be sent. All he could say was 
that there was abundance of men and 
stores for the purpose, and when the 
time came the Government would take 
care that it was properly equipped and 
sent to the proper place. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—-CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Supriy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(5.) £208,520, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. 


Mr. HOLMS said, he had given No- 
tice of his intention to move a reduction 
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in the Vote of £7,850. As the Com- 
mittee on the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service would not report before the end 
of next Session, and as it was quite 
clear that before the Estimates of 1872-3 
their recommendations could not fully 
come into effect, he deemed it his duty 
to place that Motion on the Paper; but 
though he had studied the subject most 
carefully he found that he could not do 
justice to it without occupying too much 
time at that late period of the Session. 
He hoped that next year a desire would 
be shown to make a reduction in this ex- 
travagant expenditure ; he believed that 
there was no Department of the State 
which more required the vigilant scrutiny 
of the House of Commons than the Con- 
sular Department. Unless the Estimates 
of next year showed a very marked de- 
crease it would be his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the subject, 
with the view of its requesting the Go- 
vernment to reconsider the Vote. It was 
also his intention to have illustrated the 
manner in which the public money was 
thus wasted by referring to such Consu- 
lates as Venice, Corunna, Seville, Leipsic, 
Warsaw, and Janina, which were either 
of minor importance or altogether use- 
less; but he trusted that there would be 
a large reduction on this Vote by another 
year. He wished the Consuls to be well 
paid; but there were dozens of Consuls 
more than were required. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Holms) that some 
of the Consuls might be reduced, and a 
practical proof of the soundness of that 
opinion lay in the fact that some of 
them had been already reduced, and that 
one or two others would not again ap- 
pear in the Estimates. Although he 
could not accept the statement that 
Venice was no longer an important port 
—for Gentlemen who were keen re- 
formers sometimes allowed themselves 
to be led into exaggerations on these 
matters—it certainly was not as impor- 
tant as before the Italian War. And, 
accordingly, the present Consul General 
Perry, one of the best of our civil ser- 
vants, had been informed that he would 
be relieved next year, and in future our 
consular representative there would be 
an official with a comparatively small 
salary. Corunna was a station of con- 
siderable importance, owing to the trade 
of the district with Great Britain, and 
the pay, £650, was not large, remember- 
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ing that it included the allowance for 
office, &c. Seville was one of the sta- 
tions which would require consideration ; 
but with regard to the determination of 
this or other questions, it must be re- 
membered that just at present the time 
of our own Foreign Minister was occu- 
pied by pressing questions of much 
greater magnitude. The Consulship at 
Leipsic was established at the time when 
the Zollverein acquired importance, and 
it was still a valuable centre of informa- 
tion; at least, if it were terminated 
some other Consulship would have to be 
established. Some posts might be con- 
sidered semi-political, For instance, 
from the nature of things, the Consul at 
Warsaw discharged functions quite as 
much of a diplomatic as of a consular 
character. That post was not one which 
would be maintained for purposes of 
commerce, but we were obliged to have 
a representative there, who could only be 
of consular rank, owing to the relations 
of the place to the Russian Government. 
He had now touched on most of the 
points to which his attention had been 
called. But he might add that a Com- 
mission was going to Constantinople next 
year, which would take the opportunity 
of inquiring as to some of the consular 
stations in the East. He might also 
point out that upon the China Consular 
Estimates this year there was a saving 
of £9,903 as compared with last year, 
which had been effected mainly through 
the zeal and knowledge of one gentle- 
man, Lord Tenterden, who was a clerk 
in the Foreign Office. 

Mr. MONK said, he hoped the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would seriously consider the very great 
and, in his (Mr. Monk’s) opinion, un- 
necessary cost attaching to the Consul- 
ships in the Tonian Islands. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, while believ- 
ing that there were Consulships which 
should be dispensed with, and some 
where the salaries should be reduced, he 
was of opinion that there were others 
in which the remuneration was inade- 
quate. The British Consul in New York 
occupied a position which was hardly 
second to any Minister in any country. 
Yet his salary was a very moderate one, 
and he was not dignified with the rank 
of Consul General. He returned fees 
to the amount of £3,000 a year. Why 
should he be placed in asecond position, 
and why should not his services be more 
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appreciated? While reducing where 
services were not required, he hoped 
they would not act in a manner which 
would lead to the inference that they 
were not prepared to reward liberally 
good service when rendered. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
having been recently in New York he 
thought it right to add his testimony in 
support of what had been advanced by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
He had been in communication with our 
Consul in New York, and he knew how 
valuable were the services he rendered 
to this country. 

Mr. AtpermMan LUSK said, he did not 
think that a general and indiscriminate 
onslaught should be made on the Consuls, 
who had often much to endure in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Some distinction 
should be made, and aConsulate like that 
of New York, which promoted commerce 
was one which was worthy of the con- 
sideration suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Chadwick). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
action of the Committee which had been 
appointed should not relieve the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility which pro- 
perly pressed on them to see whether a 
considerable reduction could not be made 
in this Department. He was afraid that 
there was a disposition on the part of 
the Government when a Committee was 
appointed to throw off the responsibility 
which was proper to them, and not to 
take any steps in the direction of eco- 
nomy. He believed reductions might be 
made in various parts of the globe, and 
he should be glad if the Foreign Office 
would assist the Diplomatic Salaries 
Committee which would sit next year by 
making independent inquiries with a 
view to the same result for which that 
Committee was appointed. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he entirely con- 
curred in what had been said in regard 
to the Consul at New York. The ex- 
pense of living in New York was enor- 
mous, and, although the salary of the 
Consul was high, he was bound to say 
they had most satisfactory evidence for 
concluding that it was hardly possible 
for a gentleman to live on the salary as- 
signed to him. There was also a con- 
sular officer at Monte Video, to whom an 
allowance was assigned of £150 per year 
for a clerk, which he was obliged to 
keep, though it was clearly established 
that no suitable clerk could be engaged 
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there for a less sum than £200 per annum, 
He did not believe that it was the desire 
of this country that those who served jt 
should be put to expenses out of their 

rivy purse, and that they should not 

e able to discharge their duties unlegs 
they had private means. The hon, 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) com. 
plained of the expensiveness of the Con. 
sulates in the Ionian Islands. But in 
these consular establishments there had 
been a reduction from £3,475 to £2,010, 
and further reductions were in progress, 
In time most of these Consulates would 
be done away with. He was not aware 
that there was any officer extravagantly 
paid, although he was not prepared to 
say that every consular office which now 
existed was necessary. 

In answer to Mr. Cxapwick, 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had no autho- 
rity to promise that the Consul at New 
York should be made Consul General. 
That question rested with the Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
He (Mr. Otway) knew of no reason why 
the Consul should not be advanced in 
rank. 

Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £38,116, to complete the sum for 
Colonies, Grants in Aid. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to call attention to the painful 
position of Colonial Governors while 
waiting for anew appointment. During 
intervals of that kind no provision was 
made for them, and he wished to sug- 
gest that they should either have larger 
salaries which would enable them to 
save competences, or, in lieu of that, 
should be entitled, after serving, say, 
six or seven years, to a certain amount 
of pension, which would place them in 
positions similar to those of half-pay 
officers. If the Colonial Office did not 
agree to the proposition, he should 
bring in a Bill to carry out some ar- 
rangement of the kind. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
salaries of Colonial Governors were quite 
large enough, especially when compared 
with the payment received by the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he feared that 
he could not hold out any hope to the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) that the Govern- 
ment could comply with his request. 
He believed there was no difficulty in 
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ing men of high rank and standing 
«edn the office of Colonial Governor ; 
and he had heard no complaints on the 
subject. to which the hon. Member had 
referred. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that the Vote this year was less by 
£16,000 than that of last year; but this 
reduction was merely in respect of an 
accidental circumstance. The fact that 
many of the Colonies now paid their 
Governors was a sufficient answer to the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane). He wished to have 
an explanation of the item of £1,000 for 
the Gambia, and to point out that from 
two other items it appeared that our 
West Coast of Africa possessions, which 
were of little use to us now that the 
slave trade had ceased, cost us £14,000 
ayear. He desired to know also whe- 
ther a fort on a small island in the 
Gambia had been abandoned, in accord- 
ance with a recommendation made some 
years ago in anticipating tribal disturb- 
ances? He would ask further, how far 
the principle of consolidation of the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Bodies fn the West India Islands had 
been carried out? These islands would, 
he believed, be better governed if there 
were fewer Governors. He hoped the 
oe Monsell) 


right hon. Gentleman 
would also give some explanation of the 
items relating to Heligoland and the 
Falkland Islands. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to know if £1,800 had been | try. 


granted for a new house to the Governor 
of Heligoland? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that there was 
no medium between giving up Heligo- 
land altogether and maintaining the 
present establishment. The Govern- 
ment having, after consultation with the 
Admiralty, determined to retain it, the 
expenditure set down in the Estimates 
was absolutely necessary. With re- 
ference to the Governor’s house at Heli- 
goland, it was necessary for the Governor 
to have some place to live in. Asto the 
Falkland Islands, the expenditure had 
been much reduced, the Estimate now 
being only £3,400, and these islands 
afforded a secure station to which ves- 
sels passing round Cape Horn might 
resort in their course through those 
stormy seas. With respect to the West 
Coast of Africa, the expenditure was 
greater than his right hon. Friend (Sir 
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Charles Adderley) had stated. There 
was a very strong feeling in regard to 
abandoning any possession there; but, 
if it were considered politic to maintain 
those possessions, the cost of them must 
be maintained. He hoped part of the 
cost of Gambia would in future be borne 
by the colonists. The M‘Carthy Island 
had the military withdrawn already, and 
he hoped it might be possible to do away 
with the establishment there altogether. 
In consequence of recent political occur- 
rences, the negotiations for handing the 
Gambia over to’France had been sus- 
pended. Looking to the prosperous 
state of the finances on the Gold Coast 
and at Sierra Leone, he hoped that in 
future years they would be able to 
greatly reduce the Estimate. As re- 
garded the West Indies, the consolida- 
tion of the Government and judicial 
staff of the Leeward Islands was pro- 
ceeding very rapidly, and that policy 
would be pursued to a greater extent as 
opportunity offered. When the different 
local Governments had agreed to a Re- 
solution on the subject, it was proposed 
that one single Governor only should be 
appointed for these islands. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he thought that 
in the present juncture of affairs it was 
necessary to consider what protection 
should be afforded to our more distant 
Colonies. He must insist on the duty 
of this country to protect the Colonies, 
and on the propriety of a confederation 
embracing them and the mother coun- 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £2,869, to complete the sum for 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena. 

(8.) £2,930, to complete the sum for 
Slave Trade, Commissioners for Sup- 
pression of. 

(9.) £19,785, to complete the sum for 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 


(10.) £8,545, to complete the sum for 
Emigration. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he thought that two Commissioners for 
migra tion were not required, and he 
hoped that it might be arranged that 
there should be only one in future. He 
also hoped that room would be found 
for the Emigration Office in the new 
Colonial Office. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the Emi- 
gration Office would be placed with the 
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new Colonial Office. They were absorb- 
ing the clerks of the Emigration Office 
into the Colonial Office as rapidly as 
possible ; but he did not think it was ad- 
visable to do away with one of the two 
Commissioners. That would be hardly 
any saving to the country, as théir 
superannuation would nearly equal their 
salary. 

Vote agreed to. 

(11.) £600, to complete the sum for 
Coolie Emigration. 

(12.) £12,759, to complete the sum 
for Treasury Chest. 


(13.) £264,783, to complete the sum 
for Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. RYLANDS complained that 
there had been an enormous increase in 
this Vote, and that the whole sum the 
country now paid for superannuation 
was more than £1,000,000. Ifthe Go- 
vernment proceeded on the principle 
that all officers should retire compul- 
sorily at a certain age they might get 
rid of this charge, though perhaps at an 
increased salary. There was no reason 
why the various public servants should 
not, by means of assurance societies, or 
by devoting a portion of their pay to the 
formation of a superannuation fund, 
provide for their old age, without put- 
ting the country to such a heavy ex- 

ense. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the in- 
crease on this particular vote was this 
year £59,000, which was more than ac- 
counted for by the Bankruptcy and 
Chancery compensations, given in conse- 
quence of recent legislation. He admitted 
that the charge for superannuation was 
heavy, but he did not think that the 
suggestion of a compulsory retirement 
at a certain age would meet the evil; 
and he would remind the House that 
the system of superannuation by deduc- 
tion from the salaries had been already 
tried and failed. There were some ele- 
ments of hope. Many of the superan- 
nuations were the result of recent ar- 
rangements in the direction of economy, 
and there would be a gradual diminution 
of the total amount. The Civil Service 
was now on a better footing, and he 
hoped that in the course of the next year 
or two a scheme would be developed 
which would still further promote eco- 
nomy and efficiency by diminishing the 
number of established clerks, and intro- 
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ducing clerks on the ordin footi 
of prin Ace clerks. a 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £31,550, to complete the sup 
for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
&e. 

(15.) £24,000, to complete the sum 
for Relief of Distressed British Seamen, 

(16.) £13,545, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland, 

(17.) £4,714, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c. Great Britain. 

(18.) £4,324, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Oharitable Allowances, 
&c. Ireland. 

(19.) £23,090, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions. 

(20.) £31,147, to complete the sum 
for Local Dues on Shipping. 

(21.) £480, to complete the sum for 
Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, &c. 


(22.) £1,300, to complete the sum for 
Flax Cultivation, Ireland. 

Mr. MONK said, he would beg to 
ask whether it was the intention of the 
Government to continue that Vote ? 

Mr. STANSFELD replied that the 
Vote was last year £3,000. This year 
it was only £2,000. The Government 
had determined on reducing it £1,000 
a year until it ceased altogether. 

Vote agreed to. 


(23.) £3,465, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


(24.) £989,837, for Customs Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
remind the Committee that both the late 
and the present Government had made 
certain promises leading the officers of 
the Customs Department to anticipate an 
increase to their wretched salaries. Now, 
the Government ought to keep good 
faith with the small people as well as 
the great. The time had long gone by 
since those pledges were given, and he 
could not understand why the officers 
should be kept so long in this painful 
suspense. ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’”’ and the officers of Customs 
he believed were now realizing that 


saying. 

Mi SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
not sorry that the hon. Alderman had 
called attention to this subject, because 
it was quite true that the clerks in the 
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Customs were led to expect more than 
two years ago an increase of salary, and 
especially that the disproportion between 
their salaries and those of the officers of 
the Inland Revenue would be taken into 
consideration. It was very well known 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
asked on several occasions why the Mi- 
nute of the late Board of Treasury had 
not been acted upon. The reply given by 
the right hon. Gentleman was to the 
effect that the decision of the late Go- 
yernment had not been rescinded by 
the present Board. It was only sus- 
pended. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that ‘‘hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.’? When the 
present Government had suspended the 
recommendation of the late one upon 
this subject for more than one and a-half 
years, it appeared to him (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) that their conduct amounted to 
something like a rescinding of it alto- 
gether. He thought that the time had 
arrived when it behoved the Government 
to state really what their views were on 
the matter. He had no wish to say any- 
thing to encourage complaints on the 
part of the Civil Service; but it was 
most unreasonable to expect that those 
officers would remain contented under 
the extraordinary treatment they had 
received. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he wished to know 
whether any progress had been made, 
or was likely to be made, in regard to 
the consolidation or amalgamation of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue ? 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask when the inquiry which had been 
going on in relation to the grievances in 
the hori in London would be ex- 
tended to the principal outports ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that when 
the present Government came into Office 
they took into their consideration the 
Treasury Minute of the late Govern- 
ment, but thought they would not be 
justified in acting upon it without fur- 
ther investigation. With reference to 
the question of increased pay, they came 
to the conclusion that they would not 
be justified in making any such proposal, 
unless they could succeed in devising 
some scheme which would enable them 
to do so without making a materially 
increased charge on the Revenue. The 
inquiry, which extended to every branch 
of the Customs in London, had lasted 
longer than had been expected. The 
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Reports on each branch, after bein 
submitted to the Board of Customs, ha 
to be considered and decided upon by 
the Treasury. The last of the Reports 
—that on the Statistical Department— 
had not yet been received, but he would 
give the Committee some earnest of his 
desire to come to as rapid a conclusion 
as possible when he stated that to-day 
he had written a letter to Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, the Chairman of the Board 
of Customs, expressing regret that the 
final Report had not yet been submitted, 
and informing him and his Colleagues 
that he should be prepared to remain in 
town after the close of the Session in 
order to consider the Report of the 
Board, and would not leave the subject 
till he had arrived at a conclusion in 
regard to it. In reply to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) he 
might state that they had not as yet 
entered on the question of the amal- 
gamation of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not think the revision of salaries ought 
to be delayed on account of the want of 
the Report referred to. It ought to 
be in no way dependent on the condition 
of the Statistical Department. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that for the last 
two or three months he had had a Notice 
on the Paper with reference to the Sta- 
tistical Returns of the Board of Trade, 
and had put down his Motion for Fri- 
day next. He hoped that some final 
Report from the Customs would then be 
forthcoming, so that the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade might be enabled to 
state the plans which the Government 
had in contemplation for the improve- 
ment of the Office. 

Mr. AtpErMan LUSK said, he hoped, 
after the promises which had been held 
out for the improvement of the position 
of the Customs’ officers, faith would be 
kept with them. He also hoped that a 
public saving might be effected by abo- 
lishing some of the minor bonding estab- 
ments. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
entertain the slightest hope that the 
House and the commercial community 
would tolerate the abolition of the bond- 
ing system. If the suggestion that when- 
ever Customs ports did not pay their ex- 
penses they should be abandoned were 
acted on, an enormous stimulus would be 
given to smuggling. They were endea- 
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vouring to reduce the establishments in 
small ports. 

Vote agreed to. 

(25.) £1,592,751, for Inland Revenue 
Department. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask 
whether there was any hope that next 
year the Government would allow the 
superannuations and pensions granted 
to officers in this Department to be com- 
muted, as in the case of pensions granted 
to officers in the Army and Navy? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the system 
had been introduced experimentally in 
the case of officers in the Army and 
Navy, and the Government did not think 
that a sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable a judgment to be formed conclu- 
sively as to the propriety of extending 
the principle. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
hoped that in future the sub-heads 
under this Vote would be made more in- 
telligible, as at present they were per- 
fectly useless. 


Supply — Civil 


Vote agreed to. 

(26.) £2,376,979, for Post Office. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, a Notice upon 
this subject had been standing in his 
name upon the Paper for months; but 
he would now compress what he had to 
say into the form of a Question. In 
every civilized country except our own 
great facilities were afforded for the 
posting of letters at railway stations and 
in railway letter-vans. In July last his 
noble Friend the Postmaster General 
gave an undertaking that an efficient 
service of this kind should be estab- 
lished; but four months later he had 
personal experience of the fact that this 
order, if given, had not been carried 
out. Perhaps his noble Friend would 
be able to say whether any and what 
orders had been given to all officers in 
railway vans to accept letters on the 
conditions stated last year. It would be 
more convenient if boxes were placed in 
the vans for the reception of letters. 
There were also very few railway sta- 
tions where boxes for posting letters 
were to be found; and he could state 
that four or five months ago there was 
on the Great Western Railway only one 
post office at a station between London 
and Exeter. A few months ago he was 
honoured with an interview by the Post- 
master General in France, who kindly 
prepared and gave him a report of the 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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system which was adopted in that coun, 
try. As time did not allow him to maks 
the quotations from that report which 
he had intended, he would hand it ove 
to his noble Friend for his information, 
He might state, however, that each of 
the communes into which France was 
divided might obtain permission to placa 
a letter-box at their own railway station, 
on condition that they established thi 
box at their own cost, which was very 
trifling. He knew the Post Office off. 
cials feared that difficulties would arise 
in sorting the letters; but if these had 
been got over in France, why not in this 
country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the public had already the privi- 
lege of posting letters in the travelling 
mail vans; but they had not made 
use of it to any great extent. In June 
last directions were given that letters 
should be received in all travelling post. 
offices, on condition that they were deli- 
vered by hand to a sorter, and that an 
extra fee of 2d. was paid. The first con. 
dition was considered necessary on at: 
count of the difficulty that was appre- 
hended of making the public aware of 
what letters could advantageously be 
posted in this manner. He believed 
that in some instances the directions had 
been misunderstood by the Post Office 
authorities ; but he would take care that 
their memories were refreshed on the 
subject, and that it was made generally 
known to the public that there did exist 
this facility for posting letters in travel- 
ling post-offices under the conditions he 
had named. If there was any desire on 
the part of the House that these facili- 
ties should be more widely extended, he 
would take care that the necessary direc- 
tions were given. There were already’a 
considerable number of letter-boxes in 
railway stations, and the number was 
being continually increased. He" could 
only say generally that his Department 
was anxious to give all facilities which 
might be considered beneficial to the 
public. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he would 
suggest that Bills should be placarded 
at the district post-offices and railway 
stations throughout the country, so that 
the public might be made aware of the 
existence of the postal facilities which 
the noble Marquess had described. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he thought means 
should be taken to enable persons to 
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letters from London to the country 
yp to 9 or 10 o’clock at night. 


Vote agreed to. 

97.) £807,153, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Packet Service. 

Mz. CRAWFORD said, he rose to 
ask a Question of which he had given 
Notice. He believed a provision had 
been inserted in the contracts, providing, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of a Committee, for the conveyance of 
nails by way of Brindisi. He wished to 
know whether the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company had been notified that 
the time was at hand when they would 
be called upon to make arrangements 
for the conveyance of the Indian mails 
from Brindisi to Alexandria? The works 
were rapidly progressing at the Mont 
(Cenis tunnel, and the headings were 
expected to be carried through early 
next year; and it was important for the 
interests of commerce that advantage 
should be taken of that route as soon as 
possible. He wished also to call atten- 
tion to the high rate of postage charged 
between India and England. Lettersfrom 








India were charged 1s. 3d., whilst those 
from Australia paid only 8d. He hoped 
that means would be taken to reduce the 
present rate of postage to India. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished to 
ask if the accounts of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company had been so kept 
as to enable the Postal Department to 
make satisfactory arrangements with 
them for each year’s working of the 
contract ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he must 
complain that much of the advantage ac- 
cruing from the Fell Railway was neutra- 
lied by the delay of the trains at Susa. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the trains 
were also delayed on the French side 
owing to the jealousy on the part of the 
French authorities. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought it 
could hardly be assumed that the service 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel could be 
as regular as by way of Marseilles. He 
wished to know whether the Vote now 
wider consideration would meet all the 
requirements for the year’s service ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, notice had been given to the Pe- 
tinsular and Oriental Company that they 
would in a given time be required to es- 
tablish a service by Brindisi. No Vote 
Was necessary at present for the route 
by Brindisi instead of by Marseilles. 


{Juxx 29, 1870} 
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Information had been received by the 
Post Office that the tunnel under Mont 
Cenis would be completed in the autumn 
of the next year, and when it was he 
did not know why that route should be 
subject to greater uncertainty than any 
other. The examination of the accounts 
of the Peninsular and Oriental had led 
to a considerable difference of opinion 
between the Post Office and the com- 
pany as to the mode in which those ac- 
counts ought to be kept. The question 
was still under consideration, and, as it 
was possible the accounts might be re- 
ferred to arbitration, it would not be 
right that he should say more on the sub- 
ject at present. It would be impossible 
for him to give any assurance to the 
Committee that the Vote which they 
were now asked to pass would be a com- 
plete Vote for the purpose for which it 
was intended. He must remind the Com- 
mittee that the contract was not entered 
into by the present Government, but by 
the Governmentof which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was a Member, 
and which allowed the payment to the 
Peninsular and Oriental to vary from 
£500,000 to £400,000. It would not be 
wise to take a Vote for the larger sum. 
It was not yet settled what they should 
have to pay the company for the last 
year; much less was it possible to say 
what they should have to pay for this 
year. It was true that the postage to 
India was very high; but even with the 
present high rate the service was not a 

rofitable one, nor could he hold out any 
a at present that the rates could be 
reduced. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he thought it 
was time to report Progress. The Prime 
Minister himself had stated that mea- 
sures which had not been discussed would 
not be taken after half-past 12. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they were 
now on the last Vote but one of the re- 
gular list, and he hoped the Committee 
would be allowed to go on. He admitted 
that he had said what the hon. Member 
had stated, but that applied to the busi- 
ness several weeks ago, and when they 
were come to within 10 days or a fort- 
night of the end of the Session, such a 
rule could not be adhered to. 

Mr. BENTINOK hoped that an en- 
deavour would be made to expedite the 
mails to Italy, so that a morning mail 
might be sent by the French Government. 


Vote agreed to. 
282 
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(28.) £270,000, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Telegraph Service. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he wished 
to inquire whether, in the re-arrange- 
ment of the Post Office Telegraph De- 
partment, it was intended to re-absorb 
those who had been thrown out of em- 
ployment in consequence of the transfer 
of the telegraphs from the companies to 
the Government ? 

Strr JOHN GRAY said, he desired to 
to know whether anything had been 
done to facilitate communication with 
Ireland by laying down new cables? A 
most important Question had been lately 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, and answered 
by the First Minister of the Crown at 
six in the evening, and every newspaper 
in Dublin came out next morning with- 
out having a single portion of that answer 
given. It had been stated on a former 
occasion by the noble Marquess that the 
number of messages was now so great 
between England and Ireland that there 
was not adequate provision for sending 
them. But that was not a sufficient 
answer, because it was foreseen that the 
decrease in the cost of transmission would 
lead to a very large increase in the num- 
ber of messages. Another complaint 
was that the city of Cork was cut off after 
seven o’clock in the evening from tele- 
graphic communication with Dublin. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he wanted 
to know whether in the event of loss oc- 
curring from the miscarriage, faulty de- 
livery, or blundering transmission of 
messages, there were no means by which 
the persons sustaining that loss could be 
reimbursed ? 

Mr. GOURLEY said, the telegraphic 
system was now worse than it used to be 
when performed by the private com- 
panies, and he wished to know whether 
the Vote now asked for it was less than 
the expenditure formerly incurred by 
those companies? If the Vote was not 
less, they ought to have the service con- 
ducted at least as efficiently as the com- 
panies had done it. He understood that 
the employés were now paid so much per 
message instead of per day. 

THe Marqvsss or HARTINGTON 
said, in answer to the question put by 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house), with respect to retiring allow- 
ances, he had to state that that matter, 
which was rather complicated, was still 
under consideration. None of the pen- 


{COMMONS} 
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sions which had to be given under th, 
Telegraphs Act had yet been awarde 
The principle on which the Governmen, 
proceeded was to employ, as far as wa; 
possible, every person who had been jp 
the service of the companies. As far 
he could form an opinion at present, thy 
revenue from the telegraphs would hp 
fully equal to that which was anticipated, 
In answer to the hon. Member for Kj. 
kenny (Sir John Gray), he could not 
state that any new cable had actually 
been laid down, but tenders had beeg 
advertised for and received, and he ex. 
pected that in a very few days the con. 
tract would be entered into for layi 
down that cable. The increased bug. 
ness arising from the diminished charge 
came upon them before they had the 
opportunity of making the necessary ar. 
rangements to meet it; and it was im. 
possible for them to make the requisite 
preparations for extensions until the 
lines came into their possession. The 
complaint with regard to the city of 
Cork should be carefully inquired into, 
The Post Office held (subject to legal 
correction) that it was not liable for 
loss caused by delay in the delivery or 
the miscarriage of messages. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
asked whether their expenditure ex- 
, ceeded or was less than that of the late 
jcompanies. His own impression was 
that, taking into account the total ex- 
penditure of all the companies, the Post 
Office had, by concentration of the offices, 
succeeded in considerably diminishing 
the expenses. The hon. Mentber had 
complained that they paid their servants 
so much per message instead of per day, 
but exactly the opposite complaint was 
made when that subject was last under 
discussion. They had adopted the prin- 
ciple of paying partly according to the 
number of messages, and he did not 
think it was a bad arrangement for 
securing the proper delivery of me- 
sages. 


Vote agreed to. 


(29.) £1,300,000, to pay off and dis 
charge Exchequer Bonds. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Lor- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next, 
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1957 Canada ( Guarantee 
CANADA (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) BILL, 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Stansfeld.) 
[BILL 225.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he denied the expediency of guarantee- 
ing such loans, exeept under circum- 
stances which did not exist in the case 
of Canada, which surely ‘‘ came of age”’ 
lng ago. Travellers who passed from 
the States into Canada were struck by 
the signs of its retrogression. We were 
helping it to build legislative halls in 
the backwoods, to construct railroads 
which were not likely to pay their work- 
ing expenses, and to construct fortifica- 
tions which would be a futile menace, 
for the people of the United States ex- 
pected some day to add Canada to their 
number, and to do it peaceably, and 
would pay any reasonable sum for its 
acquisition, and they had no idea of in- 
vading it by force, although they knew 
that the Canadians, with or without for- 
tifcations, were practically defenceless. 
Our own experience of fortifications else- 
where was not encouraging. It might 
be said we enabled the Canadians to 
borrow money at 4 per cent instead of 
6per cent, but in proportion as we raised 
their credit we depressed our own. Be- 
lieving that the general system of colo- 
nial guarantees was pernicious and dan- 
gerous, if not futile, he begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.”—(Sir David Wed- 
derburn.) 


Mr. STANSFELD said, that the best 
answer he could give to his hon. Friend 
was to state that the Bill was intro- 
duced in fulfilment of an agreement 
binding on the honour of this country. 
In 1865 four Canadian Ministers visited 
this country, and the two principal sub- 


.J jects discussed by them and’ the autho- 


tities in this. country were the Confede- 
tation of the North American Provinces 
and the defences of Canada. The under- 
standing come to was that if the Pro- 
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vinces undertook the work of defence 
Her Majesty’s Government would apply 
to Parliament for the amount of the pre- 
sent loan. In 1868 the Legislature of 
Canada passed an Act authorizing the 
raising of a loan of £1,100,000 under 
Imperial guarantee for the erection of 
fortifications in Canada, and had, there- 
fore, fulfilled her part of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
as that agreement had not received the 
sanction of Parliament he contended it 
was not binding on that House. He 
found on the back of the Bill the name 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
in 1867, objected to a measure identical 
with the present Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said— 


“Tdo not see why, because we are assenting 
to the Colonies adopting any form of government 
they may choose, we are to take upon ourselves 
to find the money for them to undertake this 
scheme. I think that by bribing them to enter 
into this Confederation by guaranteeing this sum, 
we are taking upon ourselves a responsibility 
which we shall one day deeply rue. . . . . 
This plan of inducing the Colonies by persuasion 
and by the influence of a loan of public money, to 
enter into a particular form of government is 
fraught with this evil, that we represent our- 
selves to them and to the world as taking a 
peculiar interest in the manner in which they 
choose to regulate their internal affairs and their 
relations with the United States. Now that we 
have given them self-government, let them manage 
their affairs their own way, and do not let us 
make ourselves responsible for the manner in 
which they regulate their internal or foreign re- 
lations. The management of our own affairs is 
quite sufficient for us without our mixing our- 
selves up in matters with which we have nocon- 
cern, and over which we do not for a moment 
profess to exercise the slightest control,’— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxvi. 760-1.] 


He should be glad to hear what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to say 
with regard to the Bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose. [ Cries “of 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ | 
He said that it was contrary to the 
rules of the House that a Member 
should speak twice on the same Motion, 
and, in consequence of the lengthy ex- 
tract just read by the hon. Member, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
taken to have already spoken once. He 
thought that the doctrine of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in respect 
to the particular point in dispute when 
his speech was delivered a very sound 
doctrine, and with regard to the present 
Bill he admitted that the House was 
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free to consider the agreement come to 
with Canada as one merely of the Exe- 
cutive Government, and not of itself 
binding on the House. He maintained, 
however, that the House had, to a con- 
siderable extent, bound itself by its own 
act. The engagement made was that 
this country should bear the expense of 
the fortifications of Quebec, and Canada 
should bear the greater portion of the 
expense of the fortifications of Montreal. 
The scheme for the fortifications of Que- 
bec and Montreal was one scheme; and 
when Parliament voted for the fortifica- 
tions of Quebec it substantially approved 
the entire scheme, and so far promised 
the loan under consideration. The mea- 
sure was no menace to the United States, 
as some had urged. The disparity be- 
tween the resources and population of 
the two countries would not permit this 
idea to be encouraged, any more than 
the Belgian fortresses could be construed 
into a menace to France. This guaran- 
tee was a part of the price England 
paid for being relieved of the obliga- 
tion to protect Canada by military. Eng- 
land had now arrived at that state of 
things in which Canada was to under- 
take almost entirely its own defence, 
and the pernicious system of the past 
was no longer to be encouraged. Canada 
would be relieved, in a great measure, 
from all control, and England would be 
relieved from demands upon her Exche- 
quer on account of Canada. The im- 
pression that the construction of this 
fortress was being forced on Canada had 
no foundation. It was from no pres- 
sure on England’s part, real or sup- 
posed, that Canada built these fortifica- 
tions; it was her own spontaneous wish 
that they should be constructed, and that 
England should fulfil her engagements 
respecting them. England had under- 
taken to make the guarantee, and he 
would urge the acceptance of the Bill 
as a means of getting rid of that de- 
moralizing system, the burden of sup- 
porting troops in our Colonies. 

Mr. MONK said, he must express 
his surprise that a large crop of loans 
should be brought forward at a period 
of the Session when they could not be 
fully discussed. The same thing occurred | 
last year and the year before ; and no one 
had expressed himself more strongly 
against such loans than the Prime Mi- 
nister, unless it were the Chancellor of 


Census 
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the Exchequer. As to the supposed 
Ur. Gladstone 
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pledge, the sums granted to Quehe 
were a free gift voted in Committee of 
Supply. The present Government haj 
undertaken to carry out a pledge given 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War in 1865, but it certainly 
was not the opinion of the late Gove. 
ment that any pledge had been given 
to Canada that the loan should be gua. 
ranteed; and, in proof of the latter as. 
sertion, he might mention a speech deli. 
vered by the right hon. Gentleman tho 
Member for North Staffordshire (Sip 
Charles Adderley) when Colonial Secre. 
tary. He should cordially support the 
Amendment of the Member for Ayrshire 
(Sir David Wedderburn). 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
17: Majority 48. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 














Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bmz 234] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Householders’ schedules to 
be left at dwelling houses). 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose in the 
absence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Peeblesshire (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) to move the insertion of the 
words of which he had given Notice. 
He would not detain the Committee at 
that hour of the morning by stating the 
reasons why he, in common with a very 
large number of the people of Scotland, 
desired that the Census about to be 
taken should contain this information. 
But he might say that the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland had 
expressed its strong desire that the reli- 
gious profession of the people should be 
recorded, and he might express his re 
gret that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bruce), representing as he did a 
large and influential Scotch constitu- 
ency, should not have adhered to the 
views which he believed he held, that 
this information should be recorded. 
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Amendment proposed, after the word 
«eondition,’’ to insert the’ words “ reli- 
gious profession,” —( Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, he must oppose 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon IMonday next. 


VISCOUNT GOUGH (GUN METAL FOR 
STATUE). 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Tor COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Oruo Friiz- 
GERALD) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to Address [27th July] as follows :— 


I have received your Address praying that I 
will direct that sufficient Gun Metal be issued for 
the construction of the Statue about to be erected 
in Dublin to commemorate the services of the late 
Field Marshal Viscount Gough, and assuring me 
that you will make good the cost of the same: 

And I have given directions in accordance 
with the purpose of your Address. 


TRUCK ACTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Brucsg, Bill for 
facilitating in certain cases the proceedings of 
Commissioners to be appointed to make inquiry 
respecting the operation of the Truck Acts and 
alleged offences against those Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Bruck and Mr. 
KyatcuBut-H veEssEn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 252.] 


EXPIRING LAWS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill to continue 
various Expiring Laws, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Stansretp and Mr, Arrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 253.) 


SANITARY ACT (DUBLIN) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, Bill amending 
the Sanitary Act (1866) so far as relates to the 
City of Dublin, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. StansFetp and Mr. Soticiton GeneRat for 
IrELanp, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 254.] 


_ House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock, till Monday next. 


{Aveust 1, 1870} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuiro Buis—First Reading— 
Militia Acts Amendment* (266); Brokers 
(City of London) * (268). 

Second Reading—Shipping Dues Exemption Act 
(1867) Amendment * (233) ; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 2)* (229) ; Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Supplemental * (230) ; Vestries (Isle of 
Man)* (232); Factories and Workshops ® 
(247); Extradition (211); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance * (252); Sanitary Act (1866) 
Amendment * (253); Census* (264); Petro- 
leum * (265). 

Committee—Army Enlistment (236-269); Pier 
and Harbour Order Confirmation (No. 3)* 
(228). 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2)* 
(227). 

Report— Clerical Disabilities * (254); Elementary 
Education (262-270); Telegraph Acts Ex- 
tension * (206). 

Third Reading—Magistrates, &c. Election (Seot- 
land) * (240); Annuity Tax Abolition (Edin- 
burgh and Montrose, &c.) Act (1860) Amend- 
ment * (231) ; Sheriffs (Scotland) Act (1853) 
Amendment, &c. * (257), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£9,000,000) 
[83 & 34 Vict. c. 31]; Customs and Inland 
Revenue [33 & 34 Vict. ¢. 32]; Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,800,000) (83 & 34 Vict. c. 41]; 
Sugar Duties (Isle of Man) [33 & 84 Vict, 
ce. 43]; Stamp Duty on Leases [33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 44] ; Dividends and Stock [33 & 34 Vict, 
c. 47]; Salmon Acts Amendment [83 & 34 
Vict. c. 33]; Charitable Funds Investment 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 34]; Rents and Periodical 
Payments [33 & 34 Vict ¢. 35]; Eeclesiastical 
Patronage Transfer [83 & 34 Vict. e. 39]; 
Magistrates in populous Places (Scotland) 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 37]; Sligo and Cashel Dis- 
franchisement [33 & 34 Vict. c. 38]; Cattle 
Disease (Ireland) [83 & 34 Vict. c. 36]; New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) [83 & 34 Vict. 
c. 40]; Petty Customs (Scotland) Abolition 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 42]; Public Llealth (Seotland) 
Supplemental [33 & 34 Vict.c.cxxxii.]; Liverpool 
Admiralty District Registrar [33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 45]; Irish Land [33 & 34 Vict. c. 46]. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL.—(No. 236.) 
( The Lord Northbrook.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Terms of enlistment). 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND inquired 
whether the present system of enlist- 
ment would be continued, or whether 
the power of the Secretary of State to 
fix the term for which men were to be 
permitted to enlist would exist alongside 
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of that system? He feared that the 
class of men from whom recruits were 
taken would not be able to understand 
these nice distinctions as to the period of 
enlistment. The 1st sub-section fixed 
12 years as the term of enlistment ; but 
provided that there must be a re-enlist- 
ment and 21 years’ service; while the 
2nd sub-section empowered the Secre- 
tary for War to decide the period of 
service for which a man might re-enlist, 
and that period might be as short as 
three years. There was no period at 
which a clearer understanding on this 
matter was more necessary than at pre- 
sent, for, as the Royal Commission on 
recruiting had pointed out, wars would 
probably be sudden and short, so that 
a country should be prepared for any 
contingency or combination. The option 
given to the Secretary of State by the 
8th clause, to permit enlistment for par- 
ticular regiments, he should wish to see 
converted into a compulsory provision, 
for esprit de corps made particular regi- 
ments popular in particular districts, and 
without such a provision recruiting would 
‘be discouraged. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK explained that 
the present system of recruiting, by 
which a man enlisted for 12 and might 
serve 21 years, would be maintained in 
its entirety. The 9th clause allowed 
men to serve for such further period as 
would make up a total continuous period 
of 21 years. 


Clause agreed to. 


Army 


Clause 4 (Change of service). 

Viscount MELVILLE objected to the 
Secretary of State having power to order 
a soldier out of the Army after three 
years’ service. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, this could 
only be done with the soldier’s consent. 
The clause enabled a soldier to extend 
the six years’ Army service for which he 
had enlisted to 12 years, and it em- 
powered the Secretary of State to allow 
men to go into the Reserve, instead of 
being discharged. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Enlistment for general ser- 
vice). 

Tue Duce or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
strongly objected to only three years’ 
service ; but he understood the object of 
the clause to be to allow these men, in 


The Duke of Richmond 
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the event of a reduction of the force oy 
some other contingency, to go into the 
Reserve without being discharged. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, genera] 
regulations would at once be issued, 
pointing out the particular regiments in 
which men might enlist. The object of 
the Government was to obtain men for 
general service, and at the same time 
maintain the regimental system. Their 
wish was to get as many recruits as they 
could, and it was necessary that some 
discretion should be allowed them. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND suggested 
that the 8th clause should, for the sake 
of clearness, be added to the 6th. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clauses 7 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 

Eart DE LA WARR proposed a new 
clause, the object of which was to pro- 
vide against a contingency which was 
not effectually covered by any provision 
of the Bill—namely, to give power to 
retain the service of time-expired soldiers 
during war with any foreign Power. 
No such power was given either in the 
Enlistment Bill of 1847 or in that of 
1857. This power would only apply to 
soldiers enlisted after the passing of the 
Bill, and he believed the first-class Army 
Reserve would come within its scope, 
without any undue straining of the 
terms of their engagement. He wished 
to know whether there would be power 
to enlist men for three years without 
the condition of serving in the Reserve? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK replied in the 
affirmative, the Duke of Wellington 
having always held that a provision 
limiting the period of service authorized 
enlistments for any shorter term. He 
would, however, take a legal opinion on 
the point, and if necessary amend the 
Bill in that sense. He thought it would 
be better if the power conferred by his 
noble and gallant Friend’s clause were 
made an addition to Clause 12. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked what 
arrangement would be made with regard 
to the Reserve? 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he could 
not give a precise answer at present. 
Through the instrumentality of the illus- 
trious Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) 
the opinions of officers had been col- 
lected as to the reasons which deterred 
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men from joining the Reserve. These 
were found to be two—first, the insuffi- 
ciency of the pay, which had now been 
doubled; and, secondly, the fear of too 
great an interference with their ordinary 
ursuits. Care would therefore be taken 
as to the latter point. 

Tus Duke or CAMBRIDGE re- 
marked that the best means of secur- 
ing efficiency and, at the same time, of 
avoiding too great an interference with 
the ordinary occupations of the men was 
a difficult question, which would be duly 
considered by the Secretary of State and 
himself. He was not prepared at pre- 
sent to say what arrangement would be 
satisfactory. 


The Report of the Amendments to 
be received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 269.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 262.) REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Eart RUSSELL asked the noble 
Earl the Lord President to explain the 
powers of the Department with reference 
to the formation of school Boards ? 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the powers given by the Bill to the 
Educational Commissioners of the Privy 
Council with regard to school Boards 
were two-fold. In the first place, the 
Education Department might dissolve 
the Board and order a new election, or 
they might declare a Board in default, 
and appoint another Board, and appoint 
others to do the work ; but the Depart- 
ment could not take those steps unless 
the Board had done something which 
constituted neglect or default of duty. 
He desired to take this opportunity of 
saying a word on a point raised the 
other night, when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, by a right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Carlisle), who considered there 
was some danger if the last words in 
sub-section 1 were retained in the 7th 
clause, that children might absent them- 
selves on every Saint’s day in the Calen- 
dar. The latter part of the sub-section 
which related to attendance at religious 
instruction as it stands in the Bill read 
thus— 

_“Or to attend the school on any day or occa- 
Sion set apart for religious observance by the re- 
ligious body to which his parents belong.” 
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He proposed to remedy the danger by 
substituting the word “ exclusively” for 
‘ or occasion.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp REDESDALE moved an Amend- 
ment in Clause 7, by substituting for the 
words, ‘‘ Any scholar may be withdrawn 
by his parent,” the words, ‘‘the parent 
of any scholar may require that he shall 
be withdrawn,” and by inserting after 
the word ‘ instruction,” the words, ‘‘and 
be separately employed in some other 
work.” 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he preferred the clause as it stood. The 
principle was to give perfect freedom 
of withdrawal and perfect freedom of 
teaching. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP asked how the 
master was to know that a scholar was 
withdrawn by his parent? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: By 
making inquiry of the parent. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that that 
would throw upon the master the onus 
of ascertaining whether the statements 
of a scholar were true, and would in- 
volve his running about all over the 
parish. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was nothing new in that. It had 
to be done at present, for boys frequently 
absented themselves without their pa- 
rents’ knowledge, and were only detected 
by the inquiries made by the school- 
master of their parents. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the ques- 
tion was whether the master should not 
have statutory protection against respon- 
sibility for boys playing truant ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
there would be no withdrawal from the 
school except so far as was necessary to 
withdraw a child from religious teach- 


ing. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that 
any Judge reading the words of the 
clause would interpret them as autho- 
rizing the parent to withdraw the child 
altogether. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND asked 
whether, supposing the school met at 
9 o’clock, and the religious teaching 
lasted from 9 to 10, a parent would be 
allowed to keep his child away during 
that period ? 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that must depend on circumstances. If 
it were possible to carry on some other 
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kind of teaching during this period, the 
children, who would otherwise be with- 
drawn, would he supposed be required 
to attend the teaching ; but if the room 
were too small or if, from other circum- 
stances, such an arrangement could not 
be carried out, the children would be 
withdrawn from the school while reli- 
gious instruction was being given. He 
should be perfectly satisfied to leave the 
words in the clause to the interpretation 
of the noble and learned Lord. 

Tue Marausss or SALISBURY said, 
that, unfortunately, his noble and learned 
Friend could not be in every school in 
the kingdom to give such an interpreta- 
tion. The hs were very vague and 
obscure. 

Viscount HALIFAX thought their 
Lordships were creating difficulties where 
none existed. The schoolmasters had 
found no practical difficulty in working 
the Time Table Conscience Clause. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 71 (Attendance of child at 

school). 
_ Lorpv COLCHESTER proposed an 
Amendment which would prevent the 
principle of compulsion from being car- 
ried out against the wishes of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers. He objected to hav- 
ing the principle enforced in a dis- 
trict which might be unwilling to re- 
ceive it. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment, as it would render the clause al- 
together inoperative. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought there would be very great 
danger in working the new system of 
compulsion. In the rural districts the 
farmers would oppose it; and even if 
they were willing to carry it out the 
justices would refuse to convict—at all 
events, he should. In the large towns, 
however, the case would be different, 
and as we were introducing a principle 
which was absolutely new, we ought to 
take the precaution of enacting that the 
school Board should vote in favour of 
compulsion by a majority of two-thirds. 
He should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Toe Bishop or OXFORD, on the 
other hand, hoped their Lordships 
would not diminish the small powers 
of compulsion given by the Bill. 


Amendment negatwed. 
Earl De Grey and Ripon 


{LORDS} 
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Amendments made; Bill to be read 
3* Zo-morrow ; and to be printed, ag 
amended, (No. 270.) 


EXTRADITION BILL—(No. 211.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moy. 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its object was to enable 
effect to be given to conventions with 
foreign countries relating to the sur. 
render of criminals, other than political 
offenders, by Order in Council, without 
the necessity of an Act of Parliament 
being passed authorizing them to be put 
in force. Under the terms of the Bill 
the conventions would have to be laid 
before Parliament for a certain time be- 
fore they could be enforced. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


ARMY—ISSUE OF BREECH-LOADERS 
TO MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS, 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, When it was intended to issue 
breech-loaders to the Militia and Volun- 
teers? There were 51 regiments of the 
former force, and all the latter, who 
were without them. In this country it 
was never desired to maintain a large 
standing army; but in recent times it 
had been thought necessary to have as 
Reserve Forces the Militia and Volun- 
teers, and he believed it must be the 
wish of the country to see them placed 
in such a position that they could ade- 
quately meet any emergency that might 
arise. Those branches of the services, 
ha submitted, were not in such an efficient 
"neon as they ought to be; while the 

ecretary for War’s statement at the 
Mansion House that the Army in its 
present condition would challenge com- 
parison with any former time was not 
just, because it did not look to a proper 
standard of efficiency. The standard by 
which we should test the efficiency of 
our military service was not the stand- 
ard of former times, but that which ex- 
isted in the great military nations on 
the Continent. He rejoiced to hear that 
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the Army was to be placed in an efficient 
state, and he desired that the Militia 
and Volunteers should be put on the 
same footing. When the forces of this 
country were enumerated, the Militia 
and Volunteers were always included in 
the estimate of the total strength; but 
he submitted that as long as there were 
51 regiments of Militia and the whole 
body of Volunteers who were not armed 
with the best possible weapons, they 
might be struck off the list of available 
forces, because they could not contend 
on anything like equal terms if any 
emergency arose to call them out. He 
was told that there were only 30,000 
breech-loaders now in store, but he did 
not credit that statement; and if the 
Government had, as he supposed, a much 
larger number in hand, why did they 
not at once supply those weapons to the 
Reserve Forces ? Whether war or peace 
prevailed, it was only common sense 
that these forces should be supplied with 
the best arms, and should be enabled to 
become efficient in the use of them. 
Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Feversham) was quite 
right in supposing that the statement as 
to there being only 30,000 Snider rifles 
in store was inaccurate, and, without 
going into the particulars of the matter, 
he might add that that blunder was a 
ridiculous one. The noble Earl had 
truly remarked that it was not proper to 
compare the condition of the Army now 
with what it was in former times; yet the 
present condition, he maintained, with 
regard to the weapon of the infantry, 
was a perfectly satisfactory one. The 
Snider rifle was superior to the weapon 
in the hands of any army in Europe, 
and its supply to the Reserve Forces 
had engaged the attention of the War 
Office ever since Mr. Cardwell accepted 
Office. 75,000 breech-loaders had been 
issued to the Reserve Forces, Sniders to 
the Militia and Pensioners, and the 
Westley Richards carbine to the Yeo- 
manry. The arming of the Militia with 
Sniders would proceed until that force 
was completely armed with them; and 
the next force to be armed with them 
would be the Volunteers. The same 
course would be pursued with them as 
with the Militia, and they would be 
gradually armed with Sniders as means 
could be adopted for insuring that the 
arms should be properly taken care of. 
It must be remembered that the Snider 
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was a much more delicate weapon than 
the Enfield musket, and it was essen- 
tial that Government should be satis- 
fied that proper care would be taken of 
the arms placed in the hands of the Re- 
serve Forces. As regarded the time it 
would take for men who had been trained 
to the use of muzzle-loaders to acquire 
efficiency in the handling of breech- 
loaders, he did not profess to be able to 
give an opinion; but he had been as- 
sured that upon this point no apprehen- 
sions need be entertained, and that the 
shortest possible training would enable 
men who had been trained with muzzle- 
loading arms to use the Snider, which 
was one of the easiest and simplest 
weapons ever placed in the hands of a 
soldier. 

Eart COWPER inferred from the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord North- 
brook) that it would be some time before 
the Reserve Forces would be armed with 
breech-loading rifles, and he therefore 
wished to ask whether there would be 
any objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to those regiments, who were ready 
to bear the expense of conversion, hay- 
ing their muzzle-loaders converted into 
breech-loaders—an operation which he 
was told could be effected at a cost of 
about 10s. a weapon. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that if 
any offer of that nature were made by 
any regiment, the proposal would be con- 
sidered by the Government. 

Viscount MELVILLE said, he did 
not know what the noble Lord opposite 
meant by efficiency, but he had never 
known the Army reduced to such a state 
as it was at present. He was informed 
there was not a single infantry regiment 
the rank and file of which exceeded 300 
in number; that the cavalry regiments 
did not muster more than three squad- 
rons; that the artillery was deficient in 
horsemen and gun-carriages; and he 
was told that the artillery flying column 
at Aldershot had been obliged to bor- 
row waggons. What the noble Lord’s 
idea of efficiency was he did not know; 
but in former times the establishment 
strength of infantry regiments had sel- 
dom been reduced below 800 men: al- 
though he recollected one instance in 
which the strength of a regiment fell 
to 750. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, the noble 
Viscount was altogether misinformed 
with respect to the strength of infantry 
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regiments; and he could positively con- 
tradict the statement that there was any 
regiment which could not muster more 
than 300 men. 

Viscount MELVILLE said, he spoke 
from his own knowledge with reference 
to Canadian regiments. 


MILITIA ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.u. ] 

A Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
Militia of the United Kingdom—Was presented 
by The Earl Russexri; read 1*. (No. 266.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


naa eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 1st August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Surrryr—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 29] reported. 

Pusuic Birrs—Second Reading—Foreign En- 
listment [228]; Meeting of Parliament * 
[247]; Beerhouses* [248]; Constabulary (Ire- 
Jand) * [241]; Truck Acts * [252]; Expiring 
Laws * [253]; Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amend- 
ment * [254]; Passengers Act Amendment * 

251). 

Chomluee — Report — Post Office (re-comim.) 
[219]; Census (Ireland)* [237]; Siam and 
Straits Settlements Jurisdiction * [232] ; Cor- 
rupt Practices Acts Amendment (re-comm.)* 
[246]. 

Considered as amended—Glebe Loans (Ireland) 
[222]; Census (Scotland) * [234]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Public 
Schools Act (1868) Amendment * [200] ; Matri- 
monial Causes and Marriage Law (Ireland) * 
[223]; Norfolk Boundary * [217], and passed. 

Third Reading—Petty Sessions Clerk (Ireland) 
Act (1858) Amendment * [236]; Real Actions 
Abolition (Ireland) * [242]; Pensions Commu- 
tation Amendment * [244], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Shannon Navigation (7e-comm.)* 
{240]; Merchant Shipping, &c. Acts Repeal * 
[55]; Board of Trade * [56]; Churchwardens 
Liability * [195]. 


QUEEN’S PLATES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, In 
whose hands the allocation and distribu- 
tion of the Queen’s Plates in Ireland are 
placed ; and, whether, as these Plates are 
given for the encouragement of the breed 
of horses, they will be allocated to races 
in the four different Provinces of Ireland ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the matter rested with the Master of the 


Lord Northbrook 
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Horse. He had no objection to give a 
Return on the subject. 


ARMY—CONTROL DEPARTMENT, 
QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
When the Return, ordered by the House 
on the 13th June, of the Savings in de- 
tail effected by the Control Department 
of the War Office, will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he believed 
that the Papers had been laid on the 
Table already. If not, they certainly 
would be. 


EPPING FOREST.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOLMS said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether no legislation having taken 
place on the subject of Epping Forest, 
in compliance with the Address to Her 
Majesty, presented at the beginning of 
the Session, praying that Epping Forest 
may be preserved as an open space for 
the enjoyment and recreation of the 
public, he will state what steps the Go- 
vernment are prepared to take to meet 
that Address until legislation can be 
had ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope the hon. Member 
will allow me to answer fhe Question 
instead of my right hon. Friend. An 
arrangement was come to with regard to 
Epping Forest between the Government, 
as representing the public, the Lords of 
the Manor, and the commoners; and as 
that arrangement has been much mis- 
represented, I will take the liberty briefly 


of stating what its nature was. There 
remain unenclosed of Epping Forest 
8,000 acres, of which the Lords of the 


Manor were willing to give 1,000 acres 
for the use of the public. On the other 
hand, these 1,000 acres were to be vested. 
in three Commissioners, who were to 
have the power of selling 400 out of 
these 1,000 acres, for the purpose of 
compensating the commoners for the 
rights which they had over the forest. 
The remaining 600 acres, with any por- 
tion of the 400 acres over which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works might see 
fit to exercise the power of purchase re- 
served to them, were to be reserved and 
set apart for the use of the public, the 
Government undertaking on its part to 
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surrender the forestal rights of the 
Crown and to bear the expenses of the 
Bill giving effect to the arrangement. 
That arrangement was embodied in a 
Bill ; but the Standing Orders Committee 
were of opinion that it came too late to 
be proceeded with this Session. That 
appears to us a fair and reasonable ar- 
rangement, securing advantages for the 
public which the Government have no 
power of asserting in any other way. 
The assertion of forestal rights—a most 
admittedly difficult matter—clearly would 
not doit. Itis, therefore, the intention 
of the Government to re-introduce the 
Bill next Session. 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Why in May last the Ad- 
niralty, after having invited Tenders for 
the supply of Coal Sacks, the quality of 
which, by the sample publicly exhibited, 
should be of the very best long hemp, 
accepted the tender of a London firm, 
who are now delivering coal sacks on 
account of this contract, the cloth for 
which, manufactured by Messrs. Baxter 
Brothers and Co. Dundee, is made of 
nothing but the refuse of hemp called 
tow; and, why, if the Admiralty at the 
last moment. prior to giving out the con- 
tract determined to substitute a dif- 
ferent quality, they did not invite fresh 
tenders, seeing that with one excep- 
tion last manufacturer had tendered 
(being ignorant of any change) to the 
quality of the pattern first shown? He 
also wished to ask, at the same time, 
Why the Admiralty accepted the tender 
of Mr. E. R. Moberly for the supply of 
300 tons of hemp at Chatham Dockyard 
in April last, at £35 4s. per ton, whilst 
they had in their possession a tender 
for the supply of the same hemp at 
£34 10s. ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man seems, somehow or other, always 
to get hold of the wrong end of the stick. 
His facts this time are, if possible, more 
incorrect than ever. No change has 


been made this year in the quality of 
coal sacks required for the Navy, nor 
was any sample publicly exhibited by 
the quality of which those tendering 
should be bound. On the contrary, the 
first condition of contract was “‘ a sample 
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of the material of which it is proposed 
to make the coal sacks must accompany 
the tender.” A change, indeed, was 
made last year, and it was this. I found 
on entering Office that a London firm, 
who, I believe, bought the goods from 
Messrs. Baxter Brothers and Co., of 
Dundee, had had for many years practi- 
cally a monopoly of the supply of coal 
sacks to the Admiralty. This monopoly 
I tried to break up by inviting by public 
advertisement to manufacturers or others 
to send sacks suitable for the purpose. 
From long experience of such goods, I 
fixed upon a sample sack extensively 
used by the great Atlantic steam ship 
companies as not only cheaper, but in 
some respects much better adapted for 
the purpose than that which had been 
formerly used in the Navy. On opening 
the tender which accompanied it I found 
that it was from the same firm who had 
supplied the other article for many years. 
Now as to hemp. The House, of course, 
will agree with me that only hemp of 
the very best quality should be pur- 
chased for use in the Navy. The lowest 
tender for delivery of Russian hemp at 
Chatham was from a gentleman who 
had never supplied the article before ; 
and it therefore became our duty to in- 
quire in various quarters not only as to 
his standing, but as to his means of 
obtaining that superior article which we 
wanted. The testimony was unanimous 
that, although a person of respectability, 
he was not in a position to insure our 
getting the best quality of hemp. He 
is not in that trade himself, but acts as 
agent for persons abroad who ship a 
very inferior article. In these circum- 
stances I did not hesitate a moment in 
accepting the next lowest offer, being 
that of Mr. Moberly, who is one of the 
largest hemp merchants in the City, and 
has for many years supplied successive 
Boards of Admiralty. I cannot help 
remarking, Sir, that questions of this 
sort, especially when explanations have 
been given privately, tend only to injure 
individuals, and not to benefit the public 
service. 


ARMY—STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Caprain TALBOT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If he will state the strength of the British 
Army at the present time, including that 
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— of it serving in India—the num- 
er being, according to the Estimates 
presented in February last, 178,000 men ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, including all 
ranks on the 1st of July the whole Army, 
including the regiments in India and 
their depots, was below the numbers 
given in the Estimates 2,590 men. This 
deficiency arises entirely on the regi- 
ments in India and their depots, and is 
not extraordinary, but due to well-un- 
derstood arrangements, under which— 
Firstly, the regiments in India about to 
return home do not receive any draft 
to make up their casualties within a 
period of two years before their return ; 
and, secondly, the Indian depdts, which 
were emptied in the early months of the 
year on the embarkation of their drafts, 
have only recently commenced recruiting 
for the drafts for next winter and 
spring. I believe the deficiency on the 
Indian establishment is less than it has 
been for years past. 


IRELAND—THE DERRY CELEBRATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


‘CotoneL STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a proclamation published in 
the Derry Liberal Journals by the Derry 
Liberal Defence Association, calling upon 
the Roman Catholics of that city and the 
adjoining districts to assemble and sup- 

ress by force the annual historical cele- 
Satis, of the Apprentice Boys on the 
12th of August; and, whether he will 
endeavour to secure the withdrawal of 
this manifesto; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend taking 
for the preservation of the peace and the 
protection of the loyal citizens of Derry 
on the day in question in the event of 
his intervention proving unavailing? He 
en these questions to the hon. and 

earned Gentleman not merely as Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, but as Mem- 
ber for the city of Londonderry, and 
because, upon several occasions, he had 
claimed especially to represent the Roman 
Catholicsofthe North of Ireland. [ ‘Order, 
order !’’ | 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowss), in reply, said, 
he would begin by stating that he had 
never claimed especially to represent the 
Roman Catholics of the North of Ireland. 
[‘‘ Order, order!’’] His attention had 


Captain Talbot 
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been called to an advertisement, which he 
supposed was what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman called a proclamation, ad. 
dressed to the Roman Catholics, and, 
without expressing an opinion as to whe- 
ther a correct construction had been put 
upon that document by the hon. and 
gallant Member, he would say, on be- 
half of the Government, that all the 
power at their disposal would be used 
to preserve the peace and uphold the 
law on the occasion of the coming anni- 
versary. For himself, he might add that 
no exertions would be wanting to bring 
about that result. He was sensible, 
however, that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, and those who acted with him, 
could exercise an influence quite as great 
as his own in maintaining the peace at 
the approaching commemoration. He 
could assure the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman and the House that the Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance 
of protecting all the inhabitants of 
Derry at all times, and he believed that 
all, without exception, were entitled to 
the name of loyal subjects of the Queen. 


BURDENS ON REAL PROPERTY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ACLAND said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he will be enabled to lay upon 
the Table of the House, before the close 
of the Session, the information which he 
proposed to obtain from Foreign Go- 
vernments concerning the burdens on 
real property in their particular Coun- 
tries, and the aggregate of local as com- 
pared with Imperial taxation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 
should be prepared to lay the informa- 
tion asked for upon the Table before 
the close of the Session. Papers had 
been received from different foreign 
countries with reference to their local 
taxation, and the result would be em- 
bodied in tables for the information of 
the House. Of these, the first would 
show the local expenditure incurred in 
this country and the different foreign 
countries from which Returns had been 
received; the second would exhibit the 
progress of local taxation from the be- 
ginning of the century until now, as far 
as this was available; the third would 
show the taxation, local and Imperial, 
falling respectively upon lands, houses, 


and other kinds of property ; the fourth 
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would show the information received 
from France, Prussia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Holland, and Belgium ; 
and, lastly, the tables would show the 
comparative burdens upon all the coun- 
tries in Europe from which information 
had been obtained. 


TAXATION OF OWNERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ACLAND said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government will take into 
consideration the Resolution of the Se- 
lect Committee on Local Taxation, that 
“it is expedient to make owners as well 
as occupiers directly liable for a certain 
proportion of the rates,” with a view to 

rovide that in parishes in which School 
is shall be established the charge 
for building and maintaining Schools 
beyond the Moneys provided out of Im- 
perial Funds by Parliament may not fall 
exclusively on resident occupiers not 
being owners ? 

Simm MASSEY LOPES said, he wished, 
before the Question was answered, to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government that the 
final paragraph of the Resolution of the 
Committee stated that the inquiry on 
which they had been engaged formed 
only one branch of the general question, 
and that other considerations besides 
those submitted to them ought to be 
taken into account in any general mea- 
sure on the subject. Under those cir- 
cumstances he would beg to ask, if it 
would not be premature to express any 
opinion on the question before the 
labours of the Committee had been some- 
what more advanced ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
the Government would, of course, take 
into consideration the Resolutions of the 
Select Committee ; but it was obviously 
impossible to state whether the order of 
succession would apply first to an educa- 
tion rate, or to any change which might 
be made in the law of rating. The 
Select Committee, as they themselves 
stated, had only considered one im- 
portant branch of the question of local 
taxation, and the Government hitherto 
had not enjoyed a sufficient opportunity 
of considering these Resolutions and the 
evidence upon which they were based, to 
give any definite pledge as to the order 
of their own proceeding. 


{Avavst 1, 1870} 
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SUPPLYING BELLIGERENTS WITH 
COALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
called to the report that the French 
fleet in the Baltic is to be supplied 
with coal direct from this Country ; 
whether it would be consistent with 
neutrality to allow any vessels, either 
French, English, or others, to carry 
coal direct from this Country to a bel- 
ligerent fleet at sea; and, whether Eng- 
lish vessels so engaged would be en- 
titled to the protection of their Country 
if the other belligerent should treat them 
as enemies, considering them part of the 
armament to which they were acting as 
tenders ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the House 
has already been apprised, on more than 
one occasion, that there is nothing in a 
general way to prevent the exportation 
of coal from this country. If either of 
the belligerents capture those vessels 
supplying coal, the question whether it 
is contraband of war will be a question 
for the consideration of the Court of the 
captors. But the hon. Gentleman has 
called attention to a particular case ; and 
although the exportation of coal is not 
generally prohibited, exporters being 
warned that if it be supplied to either of 
the belligerents they run the risk of 
capture, yet of course the case reported, 
which I can neither affirm nor deny, as 
I have no more knowledge of it than he 
has—that is to say, the knowledge de- 
rived from general rumour—presents 
itself under a somewhat different aspect, 
and in that form the question has been 
referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. They have given their opinion, 
which we have adopted, that if colliers 
are chartered for the purpose of attending 
the fleet of a belligerent, and supplying 
that fleet with coal for the purpose of 
enabling it to pursue its hostile opera- 
tions, such colliers would, to all practical 
intents and purposes, become store-ships 
to that fleet, and if that fact were estab- 
lished they would be liable, if within 
reach, to the operation of the English 
law under the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. It will be the duty of 
the Government, and they will act upon 
that duty, when such reports arise, to 
institute searching inquiries into the 
existence of any such cases. 





1279 Army—The 
ARMY—THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If, in the present state of Europe, it is 
not expedient to show more consideration 
for the Volunteer Force by at once inti- 
mating that five shillings will be added 
to the extra efficiency grant for the pre- 
sent year, leaving the new grant for 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
to come into effect as previously pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government are most desirous to show 
the fullest consideration to the Volunteer 
Force. They consider that the mode in 
which it is proposed to give the increased 
grant is the mode best calculated to in- 
crease the efficiency of the force. The 
regulations are in a forward state, and I 
hope will be shortly issued, so as to 
enable the Volunteers to avail them- 
selves of them without delay. 


ARMY—DEFENSIVE FORCES OF THIS 
COUNTRY.— QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether in 
the present warlike aspect of Continental 
Affairs, taking into account the large 
armies brought into the field, and the 
sudden manner in which war has been 
proclaimed, it would not be advisable to 
lose no time in augmenting the defen- 
sive forces of the Country by at once in- 
creasing the Militia, and adding to the 
effective strength of the Royal Artillery ; 
and, whether efficient arrangements 
exist for enabling the Regular Forces, 
Militia, and Volunteers to take the field 
thoroughly equipped in point of arms, 
camp equipage, and commissariat? I 
have also another Question to ask, and, 
although I have not given the right hon. 
Gentleman Notice of it, I am sure he 
will be delighted to answerit. The 44th 
Regiment is, at present, under immediate 
orders for embarkation to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and I wish to ask whether, 
taking these circumstances into conside- 
ration, that order will not be counter- 
manded ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
as I have already announced, by bring- 
ing up a Supplementary Estimate, to 
augment the defensive forces of the 
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country. In so doing no doubt the state 
of the Militia and of the Royal Artillery 
will receive the due consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but I take 
this opportunity of observing that the 
Militia has already been recruited up to 
its full extent. [Mr. Ossorne: Not in 
Ireland.] No, not in Ireland; but in 
;this country it has been recruited up to 
its full extent. With regard to the 
Royal Artillery, I am not prepared to 
admit anything that would tend to show 
that they are not in the most efficient 
state. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion, if it is to be supposed that the 
supply departments have been main- 
tained in a condition equal to the supply 
of an Army of between 350,000 and 
400,000 men, I must answer it in the 
negative; but if it means that those 
departments have sufficient expansive- 
ness to enable them to meet the probable 
requirements of the service, I answer it 
in the affirmative. As to the 44th 
Regiment, it is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to send that regi- 
ment abroad. 


DEFENCE OF THE BRISTOL CHANNEL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. BRIGHT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
In what state the works for the defence 
of the Bristol Channel are; and, whe- 
ther the Government intend completing 
them without further delay ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, three out of 
the four works are ready for the recep- 
tion of their armament, except for some 
minor details which are in course of 
execution. One battery only is un- 
finished—that near Cardiff—and that 
is in full progress. 


ARMY—THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 
QUESTION. 


CoLtonEL BERESFORD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Who was responsible for the de- 
tails of the Review held at Wimbledon 
Common on Saturday the 23rd instant; 
and, whether, notwithstanding the an- 
swer given to the honourable and gallant 
Member for Stafford (Captain Talbot) as 
to the strength of the Army, it is not true 
that the 44th Regiment of Foot, ordered 
abroad, is not short several hundred 
men ? 
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Mrz. CARDWELL: Sir, the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the review at 
Wimbledon on the 23rd instant were 
made at the War Office, and the com- 
mand of the troops on the ground 
rested with Sir Hope Grant. The 44th 
Regiment is not several hundred men 
below its strength; but on Friday, the 
99th ultimo, was only 81 below its 
establishment. The establishment of 
the 44th Foot was increased from 500 
to 650 rank and file; of this increase it 
has already raised 69 men, leaving 81 
men additional to be recruited. 


IRELAND—TELEGRAPHICO COMMUNI. 
CATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to 
ask the Postmaster General, Whether it 
is his intention to establish telegraphic 
communication between Tuskar Light- 
house and the Wexford shore ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that if it should prove on 
inquiry that the number of messages 
transmitted between Tuskar Lighthouse 
and the coast of Wexford were sufficient 
to warrant it, there could be no difficulty 
in establishing telegraphic communica- 
tion between them. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, he wished to 
ask the Postmaster General, When rapid 
and regular telegraphic communication 
is to be afforded to Ireland, through the 
agency of the new cable, which some 
time since he informed the House it was 
intended to lay down between Ireland 
and England ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that he hoped a new tele- 
graphic cable would be laid between 
England and Ireland in the course of the 
coming autumn. 


TURKEY—EMBASSY AT PERA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he will give the House an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion on Major 
Crossman’s estimate of the cost of re- 
building and refitting the Embassy at 
Pera, before the Government allow con- 
tracts to be entered into for so large an 
expenditure ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, 
that, though Her Majesty’s Government 
could not lay estimates on the Table of 
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the House, they would not, considering 
the largeness of the amount involved in 
the question, enter into any contract till 
the House had had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion. 


the Reserve Forces. 


ARMY—DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, as the last examination 
under the old system has now taken 
place, he has any objection to state what 
is intended to be the future scheme of 
examination in the case of candidates 
for direct commissions; and, what 
scheme is to be finally adopted with 
reference to the examination of candi- 
dates for admission to Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, an examina- 
tion of 500 candidates for direct com- 
missions was held on the 25th of July. 
The number that will probably pass will 
be so large that there is no need for any 
very early examination of further candi- 
dates. The new regulations are under 
consideration, and will be published in 
good time for the next examination. 
The scheme for the next Woolwich exa- 
mination will be adhered to, and that for 
future examinations is under considera- 
tion. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion upon Sandhurst has only just been 
received, and no decision has yet been 
taken upon it. 


ARMY—OFFICERS IN THE RESERVE 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. PRICE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to the schools 
which in his statement on introducing 
the Army Estimates, he stated it to be 
the intention of Government to establish, 
for the instruction of Officers of the Re- 
serve Forces, When and where such 
schools will be established, and on what 
terms Militia Officers will be permitted 
or required to attend them; and, whe- 
ther there is any chance of such schools 
being established in time to permit of 
Volunteer Officers availing themselves 
of them before the end of the Volunteer 
year, 30th November 1870? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is pro- 
posed to establish the schools for the 
artillery at Woolwich, for the engineers 
at Chatham, and for the infantry at 
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Aldershot, London, Glasgow, and Man- 
chester. We shall endeavour to publish 
the Regulations, so as to open them on 
September 1. Militia officers will be 
permitted, but not required, to attend, 
and will receive the same allowance of 
5s. a day which they now receive when 
they attend regiments of the line. 


DEAN AND CHAPTER OF DURHAM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON said, he would beg 

to ask the honourable Member for North 
Deyon, Whether negotiations are in 
progress, and, if so, when they are likely 
to be terminated for the transfer of the 
Estates of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham to the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners; whether in case of such trans- 
fer the facilities hitherto enjoyed by the 
lessees for the enfranchisement of their 
leaseholds will be continued on terms of 
valuation recognizing their hitherto un- 
broken right of renewal; and, whether 
the Church Estates Commissioners have 
the power to commute the terms of en- 
franchisement into fixed annual pay- 
ments chargeable on the enfranchised 
premises, and redeemable at a fixed 
number of years’ purchase at the option 
of the lessee ? ° 

Mr. ACLAND: Sir, the negotiations 
for the commutation of the Durham 
Chapter Estates have been for some 
time in progress, and hopes are enter- 
tained by the Commissioners that the 
arrangement will be brought toa speedy 
termination, but it is not practicable to 
specify the time when the business will 
be concluded. The Commissioners, in 
the event of the property becoming 
vested in the Board, will afford for the 
enfranchisement of the Durham Chapter 
leaseholds the same facilities as they 
have given in several thousand cases of 
other beneficial leases, which have been 
dealt with in a manner satisfactory both 
to the lessees and to Parliament, al- 
though no unbroken right of renewal 
has ever been recognized. The Commis- 
sioners have the power to commute the 
terms of enfranchisement into fixed an- 
nual payments, redeemable at a fixed 
number of years’ purchase; but such 
an arrangement has been found so in- 
convenient, even to the lessees, that it is 
never acted upon. There is, however, 
no objection to making arrangement for 
the gradual payment of the price of 
enfranchisement. 


Mr. Cardwell 
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POOR LAW—DISPENSARY SYSTEy, 
QUESTION. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEAOR 
said, he wished to ask the President of 
the Poor Law Board, Whether he yi] 
issue any general instructions or regy. 
lations to Dispensary Committees oy 
Boards of Guardians on the following 
points, with a view to secure an uniform 
and efficient dispensary system through. 
out the metropolis :—1, as to the classes 
entitled to gratuitous medical relief; 2, 
as to the area and pauper population to 
be attached to each dispensary; 38, as to 
the requisite accommodation and furni- 
ture at each dispensary, and the num- 
ber, duties, and remuneration of the 
medical and other officers ; and, whether 
care will be taken to secure a registra- 
tion of the various diseases, and the treat- 
ment adopted ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
no general regulations would be issued 
as to the classes entitled to gratuitous 
medical relief. They would be the same 
classes as were now entitled to out-door 
relief. The area and pauper population 
attached to each dispensary had been, 
and would be, fixed according to the 
varying circumstances of each particular 
Union. As to the third Question of the. 
hon. Baronet, the Poor Law Board in- 
sisted upon proper accommodation and 
furniture for each dispensary, and the 
regulations in these respects had been 
agreed to by the Boards of Guardians. 
General regulations would be issued 
with regard to the conduct of business, 
the attendance of the medical officers, 
and so forth, and care would be taken to 
have the several diseases and their treat- 
ment registered. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
BILLS IN PROGRESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, as the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act Repeal Bill stands twelfth, and 
the Glebes Loan Bill seventh on a Paper 
of forty-five Orders, it is the intention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to proceed 
with those Bills; and, if so, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say after what 
hour that night he would not proceed 
with either of them? 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would 
beg to ask, Whether the Government 
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will proceed with the Table of Lessons 
Bill at this late period of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, 
that the Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal 
Bill had not been discussed, and, there- 
fore, he would not take it that night, 
but proposed to do so on Thursday. The 
Glebes Loan Bill had been discussed, 
and therefore might be very properly 
taken at any hour. The Table of Les- 
sons Bill had come to them with great 
weight of authority, and Her Majesty’s 
Government would certainly think it 
their duty to take the judgment of the 
House upon it with a view to carrying 
it on. 


UMEMPLOYED LABOUR.— QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. W. H. Surra, 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, as 
Tuesday, which was generally devoted 
to private Members, was now claimed 
by the Government for the conduct of 
Public Business, the question which he 
was anxious to submit to the notice of 
the House with regard to the want of 
employment, and which he had fixed for 
the 2nd of August, he should be unable 
to bring forward. He would, therefore, 
move that the Order be discharged. 


GREECE—MURDER OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS BY BRIGANDS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth, What day he will call at- 
tention to the case of the Englishmen 
— in Greece on the 21st of April 
ast { 

Sr HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, in reply, that he had been anxious 
to comply with any desires that might 
have been expressed on the subject by 
the Prime Minister; but as his right 
hon. Friend seemed not to think it ne- 
cessary to make any formal request, he 
would bring the question forward to- 
morrow on going into Supply, unless 
some other arrangement was suggested. 


INCLOSURE BILL.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Fawcett, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he would not bring the Bill on 
that night after 2 o’clock. 
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Mr. FAWCETT: I will do all in my 
power to oppose the Bill if brought on 
at that time. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Well, not after 1 o’clock. [‘‘No!”’] 


SUPPLY. 
~ Resolutions [July 29] reported, 


THE WAR.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, I think it will 
be for the public advantage that, before 
we disperse, there should be some notice 
taken by the House of Commons of the 
present critical state of affairs on the 
Continent of Europe. During the time 
that I have been a Member of this 
House I have witnessed the origin of 
several European wars, and I have ob- 
served that ultimately much injury has 
been occasioned by the silence and re- 
serve which the House of Commons, ac- 
tuated by praiseworthy motives, has 
thought it for the public interest to 
adopt. To a Minister himself, in a state 
of affairs so critical as the present, I be- 
lieve there is nothing more valuable 
than the intelligent and discriminating 
sympathy of the House of Commons, and 
when he appeals to Parliament in vindi- 
cation of his policy, remembering that 
he is no longer influenced by those con- 
siderations of convenience which are the 
necessary result of our usual party dis- 
cipline, but that he can appeal with con- 
fidence to a patriotic Parliament, that 
Minister is in a strong and, I will even 
say, a proud position. But, speaking 
from my own experience of these mat- 
ters, I am bound to say that the House 
of Commons has in general not appreci- 
ated the situation of affairs in the same 
manner as the Minister. They have 
thought that by silence they were aid- 
ing the Government, and it has gene- 
rally happened that by that silence they 
have embarrassed it, so that when the 
Parliament and the Ministry have sepa- 
rated this has often occurred—that there 
have been discordant councils, contra- 
dictory policy, great infirmity of action, 
and, ultimately, when we have met to- 
gether, we have found that the country 
has been committed to a course to which 
it would not have been committed had 
there been more frank communication 
between the House and the Ministry, 
more precision of knowledge, and more 
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clearness of opinion. Now, under these 
circumstances, I have, after anxious con- 
sideration, felt it my duty to make some 
observations which may lead, on the part 
of the Government, to comments and ex- 
planations that I cannot help thinking 
will be, on the whole, of advantage to 
the public. The House is well aware 
that two of the greatest Powers of Europe 
have embarked in a war which one who 
ought to be a judge of the matter be- 
lieves will be a long and severe one. I 
trust that is an erroneous judgment— 
that it is a prophecy which will not be 
fulfilled. But I cannct help thinking, 
that in order to insure the restoration of 
peace to Europe, it would be of much ad- 
vantage that England should clearly 
comprehend its position with regard to 
the belligerent parties, and, compre- 
hending that position, should be able to 
indicate the poliey which, on the whole, 
may be thought most calculated to lead 
to the restoration of peace. I will not, 
Sir, on this occasion notice the pretexts 
that have been made for this war. They 
are really of a character so ephemeral 
and evanescent, they are so clearly pre- 
texts, so merely the semblance of causes, 
that I do not think it necessary at this 
time of day to dwell on them. Whether 
there was a pretender to the Spanish 
Throne, or whether there was a breach 
of etiquette at a watering-place, or whe- 
ther Europe is to be devastated on ac- 
count of the publication of an anony- 
mous paragraph in a newspaper—these 
are causes which I do not think it be- 
comes the House of Commons to con- 
sider. They would have been disgrace- 
ful even to the 18th century, and I 
am certain that they could not se- 
riously influence the conduct of any con- 
siderable body of men in the age in 
which we live. In fact, the pretexts 
have disappeared, and the cause is not 
now difficult to denote: I shall not dwell 
even upon that at any length. I merely 
refer to it because some clear apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances which have led 
to this sad state of affairs is necessary 
to the observations which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I am about to 
make. The cause of the present war 
may, in a great degree, be ascertained 
. by the declarations which have been 
made by the most eminent statesmen of 
both belligerent countries. The Presi- 
dent of the French Senate has very 
recently, on a solemn occasion, repre- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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senting that august body on a great crisis 
of public affairs, announced, and ap. 
nounced with the highest authority, that 
the French nation, or the French Govern. 
ment, has been preparing for this war 
for four years. Certainly the individual] 
who made that declaration was in a posi- 
tion to judge of the matter, because 
during the greater part of that interval 
he was the able and vigorous Minister 
of France. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister of Prussia, when he ro. 
ceived from the Ambassador of the 
Queen his complacent congratulations on 
the termination of all his difficulties, 
with cynical incredulity acknowledged 
to his Excellency that the withdrawal of 
the German Prince had really nothing 
to do with the events that were about to 
occur. Sir, these two public declarations 
by these two eminent persons assist us in 
ascertaining what is the cause of the war; 
and even if we had not had these decla- 
rations, the remarkable document which 
has recently been made public—I mean 
the Project of a Treaty not executed 
—-would assist us. Sir, upon that do- 
cument I am not going to dwell, nor 
upon other documents of the same cha- 
racter which I doubt not are in ex- 
istence. It would be inconvenient to do 
so; it would lead to no good. But I 
think the House of Commons may arrive, 
without offending anyone, at this result 
—that there are vast ambitions stirring 
in Europe, and many subtle schemes 
devised ; that they have already produced 
the war that is about to rage, and pro- 
bably may lead to events of the utmost 
importance. It becomes, therefore, our 
duty, I think, to ascertain, as clearly as 
we can, our position with respect to the 
belligerents. Now, Sir, in the Papers 
which are on the Table of the House, 
there are references to two Treaties to 
which this country was a party, and to 
which both of the belligerent Powers 
were parties. One of those Treaties is a 
Treaty which secures nominally the neu- 
trality, but really the independence, of 
the Kingdom of Belgium. Upon that 
Treaty I would first observe that it is not 
an ancient Treaty; it is not a Treaty 
that we have inherited from the dark 
period, when this country was governed 
by a Pitt, or when its affairs were ad- 
ministered even by a Castlereagh. The 
engagement to secure the neutrality of 
Belgium is a modern diplomatic en- 
gagement, created in the age of ‘peace, 
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reform, and retrenchment.’ The most 
distinguished Members of the Liberal 
party negotiated and advised their Sove- 
reign to ratify it amid the sympa- 
thetic applause of all enlightened Eng- 
lishmen. Sir, I have no doubt that 
the distinguished men who negotiated 
that Treaty, as the representatives of the 
great Liberal party, were influenced in 
the course they took by the traditions of 
English policy. They negotiated that 
Treaty for the general advantage of 
Europe, but with a clear appreciation of 
the importance of its provisions to Eng- 
land. It had always been held by the 
Government of this country that it was 
for the interest of England that the 
countries on the European Coast ex- 
tending from Dunkirk and Ostend to the 
islands of the North Sea should be pos- 
sessed by free and flourishing communi- 
ties, practising the arts of peace, enjoy- 
ing the rights of liberty, and following 
those pursuits of commerce which tend 
to the civilization of man, and should 
not be in the possession of a great mili- 
tary Power, one of the principles of 
whose existence necessarily must be to 
aim at a preponderating influence in 
Europe. But, Sir, at this moment, the 
neutrality which we guaranteed by that 
Treaty is not outraged, and, I trust, is 
not menaced; and therefore I will now 
dwell no more upon it. The other 
Treaty referred to in the Papers is a 
Treaty of a similar character. It is also 
a Treaty of neutrality. It is the Treaty 
which guarantees the neutrality of Lux- 
emburg. I do not shrink from my share 
of the responsibility for that Treaty. 
The scope of that Treaty, although a 
Treaty of neutrality, is not so large as 
the scope of the Treaty which secures 
the neutrality of Belgium ; but the policy 
which it indicates is an analogous policy. 
Itisa Treaty in favour of peace—a Treaty 
which would limit the warlike area of 
Europe. Now, the House will observe that 
these Treaties, referred to in the Papers, 
are both of the same character, that they 
are guarantees of neutrality; and we may 
say of the second Treaty, which guaran- 
tees the neutrality of Luxemburg, as I 
have said of the preceding one, that its 
neutrality is not outraged, and I hope it 
is not menaced. And I.refer to them 
now only because in this part of my re- 
marks I wish the House clearly to under- 
stand the nature of those Treaties. They 
are Treaties to guarantee neutrality. 
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| But there are other engagements which 
| this country has contracted with regard 
| to the belligerents that are of a different 
| character, and are deserving the serious 
consideration of the House at this mo- 
ment, because they are engagements 
| which guarantee not neutrality, but ter- 
|ritory. Sir, by the Treaty of Vienna 
England has entered into a guarantee— 
probably the most solemn guarantee 
| which England ever made in modern 
'times—to one of the belligerents— 
namely, the guarantee to Prussia of 
the Saxon Provinces which were appor- 
tioned to her by the Treaty of Vienna. 
Now, the circumstances under which 
that guarantee was given were of a 
peculiar description. They are upon re- 
cord, and I have referred to them. It 
appears that when it was proposed to 
Prussia to assume the government of 
this portion of the then Kingdom of 
Saxony Prussia refused to undertake 
the responsibility. Prussia believed that 
already, by the distribution of territories 
which had been made at the Congress 
of Vienna she had incurred a greater 
responsibility than was expedient for 
her interests, and she absolutely declined 
to accept these provinces unless Great 
Britain gave her a guarantee. Lord 
Castlereagh, who was our Foreign Minis- 
ter at that moment and also present at the 
Congress, declined to give that guaran- 
tee. Prussia, under these circumstances, 
announced that she would withdraw alto- 
gether from the Congress of Vienna, and, 
in that event, all the arrangements that 
had been projected on that memorable 
occasion would have fallen to the ground. 
After considerable negotiation it was pro- 
posed that the other great Powers should 
each give a guarantee—a separate, not a 
joint guarantee—to Prussia to the desired 
effect, if England would assent; and ul- 
timately, in order to secure the fulfilment 
of the plans which were brought about 
at Vienna, Great Britain gave this gua- 
rantee of those provinces to Prussia. 
Now, I would wish the House to ob- 
serve—and this is a point on which it 
would be interesting to receive informa- 
tion from the Government—that a gua- 
rantee of territory, and particularly this 
| guarantee of territory toa belligerent, is 
very different from a guarantee of neu- 
trality, although the belligerent may be 
a party to the Treaty, because these pro- 
vinces may be the seat of war to-morrow, 
and the position of England is such that 
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if by any chance Prussia were defeated 
in that part of her kingdom she might 
call upon Great Britain to fulfil that gua- 
rantee. Sir, I would stop here, before I 
advert further to this important point, to 
say that it does appear to me that these 
engagements which have been entered 
into by Great Britain not merely with 
respect to the guarantee of territory to 
Prussia, but with respect to the guaran- 
tees of the neutrality of two countries 
interesting to both of the belligerents, 
were engagements which ought to have 
given a great, and I should have said, 
an irresistible, influence to our Govern- 
mentin protesting against this war which 
is about to take place. And I have not 
yet received that satisfactory evidence 
which I could desire that proper advan- 
tage has been taken of our legitimate 
position in this respect. Sir, I would 
say with regard to the guarantee of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, that that gua- 
rantee was not given hastily; it was 
given with much hesitation, after anxious 
inquiry from both of the belligerents with 
respect to all those points of difference be- 
tween them which might possibly arise ; 
and it was ultimately given on their repre- 
sentation that if war was thus prevented 
all other points of controversy might in 
all probability be settled satisfactorily by 
diplomatic means. Now, it appears to 
me that on this subject the Government 
of England, representing the Sovereign 
who entered into this important Treaty, 
has a claim on the forbearance and de- 
ference of the belligerents which no other 
party could bring forward. Having made 
that observation, I would venture to say 
that formidable as may at first sight ap- 
pear the responsibility of guaranteeing 
the Saxon Provinces of Prussia, there is 
in this, as in most other instances, no 
unmixed evil to be apprehended. I per- 
ceive even in these embarrassing en- 
gagements circumstances which, if wisely 
managed by the Government—and I am 
prepared to give credit to the Govern- 
ment, in all the difficulties that may 
await them in these affairs, for the exer- 
cise of the requisite ability—I say it 
has appeared to me that even in the 
extreme difficulty of the present mo- 
ment, there are indications of means by 
which the great purpose of England, 
which I take to be the restoration of 
peace, may be effected. The House will 
observe that besides Great Britain, there 
are, as conditioned by Lord Castlereagh, 
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three other great Powers that joined in 
guaranteeing the Saxon Provinces to 
Prussia. The guarantee of France 
—that has of course ceased, because 
war abolishes all Treaties. The gua- 
rantee of Austria ceased four years ago 
by the war of 1866. But the guarantee 
which was given by another great Power 
of Europe—namely Russia, exists at this 
moment, and exists in as full force ag 
that of England, and it appears to mo 
that we see here indicated a means of 
joint influence for the restoration of peace 
which, even under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which we are placed, this 
Treaty furnishes us with. An alliance 
—I will not use the word “alliance,” 
because it may give rise to some misap- 
prehension ; but a cordial understanding 
between England and Russia to restore 
peace as a natural consequence of the 
position in which both countries are 
placed with respect to the belligerents 
by the guaranteeing of those provinces 
to Prussia—a cordial understanding and 
co-operation between these two great 
Powers would be liable to no sinister 
interpretation, and excite no suspicion, 
because, as I have just said, it would be 
a natural consequence of their diplo- 
matic engagements. I hope, therefore, 
there will be between Her Majesty’s 
Government and Russia not a mere 
general exchange of platitudes as to the 
advantages of restoring peace and avert- 
ing the horrors of war, but something 
more. I hope they will confer toge- 
ther as two great Powers who have en- 
tered into the same engagements, and 
as two Powers who themselves may be 
forced to take the part of belligerents. 
Now, Her Majesty’s Government have 
announced a general policy to the House. 
I, for one, give my support to the policy 
of the Government as a policy of neu- 
trality, and as far as I can collect from 
those public sources which are open to 
everyone, having, of course, no private 
information, the policy of Russia also is 
a policy of neutrality ; but when both 
these great Powers profess the same 
general policy, and both of them have 
this particular engagement, it appears 
to me that here are elements by which 
the policy of neutrality may partake 
practically of so active a character that 
representations at the proper moment 
may lead to the restoration of peace. I 
think the House will agree with me that 
excellent as is the policy of neutrality, 
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the policy of neutrality which cannot on ' 


the right occasion speak with authority 
to the belligerents is really a policy not 
entitled to respect. The first object of 
a policy of neutrality is, no doubt, to 
protect our fellow-subjects from the cala- 
mity of war. The second object of a 
policy of neutrality is to be able on 
the right occasion—on an occasion such 
as may be produced by the equal for- 
tunes in the field of the belligerents, or 
by the overwhelming success of one of 
them, or by any one of a thousand acci- 
dents—to be able to counsel the belli- 
gerents and bring about the restoration 
of peace; because while you impress on 
the parties the importance of such a re- 
sult, you show them at the same time 
that you have the power to enforce, if 
necessary, the adoption of the course you 
recommend. Therefore, Sir, it appears 
to me that the policy of England should 
be not only neutrality, but armed neu- 
trality, and if the policy of Russia hap- 
pens to be the same—and on the repre- 
sentation of England it might be the 
same—then, when the opportunity comes 
—and an opportunity may come sooner 
than those who believe in long and 
severe wars contemplate—the joint repre- 
sentation of two such Powers as Great 


Britain and Russia, preserving a neu- 
trality, but exercising an armed neu- 
trality, no one can doubt might exer- 
cise a profitable effect on the course 


of public affairs. Now Sir, if it be 
wise in Her Majesty’s Government to 
preserve a neutrality, and to take care 
that that neutrality is upheld by power, 
and if, as I believe, the safest and best 
chance we have of effecting the restora- 
tion of peace in Europe is by an armed 
neutrality, then the question at such a 
moment appears to me to be this—are 
our armaments in such a condition as 
enables us to adopt such a policy? I 
have heard with much satisfaction at the 
commencement of the business of this 
evening, that there was a Vote to be 
proposed for an increase in the number 
of men in the Army, and, as I collected, 
of men for the Navy. No onecan doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
thoroughly justified in taking that course, 
and I think they may trust to the unani- 
mous support of the House of Commons 
in any proposal of that kind which on 
their responsibility they may make. I 
should say myself if I could place im- 
plicit confidence in general but vague 
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descriptions of our present forces, that 
with the supplementary addition now 
proposed our position is one not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, I do not wish to 
throw any doubt on the authenticity of 
statements recently made by persons in 
high authority ; but those statements 
were necessarily vague, and statements 
that are vague are sometimes necessarily 
ambiguous. I think, therefore, that on 
the present occasion it would be satis- 
factory if we received assurances from 
the Government, more in detail, as to 
the condition of our forces. We have 
been told that the state of our Navy 
is efficient. I am not prepared to 
deny it; but I can only say myself 
that when we hear of squadrons of 
the belligerents passing in sight of 
our cliffs, I should like to hear at the 
same time of a strong Channel Fleet. 
When we hear rumours of wars in the 
northern seas, I should like to be assured 
that if by any unhappy causes we are 
mixed up in these wars, and if our dis- 
abled ships should wish to return for a 
time to dock or to reach a factory, it 
would not be necessary for them to go 
to Portsmouth. I should like also to 
receive from Her Majesty’s Government 
some information on a point which I 
have not yet touched on, and which has 
not been touched on in any public ad- 
dress which has met my eye—I allude 
to the state of the forts which at an in- 
credible expense were erected to defend 
our arsenals. When the late Govern- 
ment retired from Office I had the satis- 
faction of hearing—at least such is my 
recollection — that the construction of 
these forts was virtually completed, or 
nearly so. As £13,000,000, or some- 
thing like that amount, had then been 
expended on these forts, I think it is 
time that that completion should have 
taken place; but I have heard nothing 
since of the armament of those forts. 
Plans for those armaments were placed 
before the late Administration; and let 
me impress this on the House—that if 
those forts receive no armaments they 
will be a source of weakness and not of 
strength. I, therefore, think this is a 
point on which some information would 
be desirable. I should like to know 
what is the number of the ships we have 
on the slips, and whether there has been 
that inctease in the building of ships 
which is necessary to sustain the Navy 
in a time of war, béecdusé we know that 
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the construction of ships is not an affair 
of days, of weeks, or of months. I 
should be glad, also, to know what is 
the real condition of our stores, espe- 
cially in reference to our fuel and coaling 
stations. Her Majesty’s Government 
may be enabled to give satisfactory 
replies on all these questions, and I 
do not know that they could do any- 
thing which the country would deem 
more gratifying ; but when we hear that 
the fleet is efficient, and that the con- 
dition in which the country now stands 
is satisfactory, it is not unreasonable that 
in the House of Commons these ques- 
tions should be asked, and this informa- 
tion should be elicited. I will not at 
any length pursue the same inquiries 
with respect to the Army, the state of 
which we have also been assured is 
satisfactory, the House having been told 
that at no time has there been a greater 
number of regular troops in the country 
than at the present moment. That is a 
circumstance which, no doubt, may be a 
source of some satisfaction; but still one 
may ask these questions—Have you an 
efficient Army ? Are your battalions of 
becoming strength? Are the numbers of 
the cavalry regiments what they ought to 
be? Are your batteries complete? And 


have you that supply of the arms of pre- 
cision which in these days is requisite? 
We hear a great deal of our Volunteer 
Force, and no one appreciates that force 


more than myself? I have expressed 
that sentiment before, as I express it 
now. I think that truly national insti- 
tution has increased the power of Eng- 
land and her weight and influence in 
the councils of Europe. But how is our 
Volunteer Force armed? Have mea- 
sures been taken to place this great 
body of men, whose discipline and pa- 
triotism we have a right to trust to when 
brought in collision with an enemy on 
equal terms, so as to have an equal 
chance with such enemy? I must not 
be taken as insinuating charges against 
the Government; but when we are fa- 
voured with vague descriptions of the 
armaments of this country, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in a moment like the 
present, that we should press for some 
details on these vital points. Nor can 
the Government hesitate to answer us 
with frankness; because if they admit 
that on all these points the condition of 
the country is not such as they desire, 
they know now that they can appeal to 
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a House of Commons which will not 
criticize their Estimates, which will fee] 
that their Estimates were brought for. 
ward with a sense of responsibility 
adequate to the occasion; and, much ag 
public economy is estimated on both 
sides of the House, I hope, yet, in a 
crisis like the present, any body of men, 
being Ministers of this country, can 
never appeal in vain to the House of 
Commons in order that the country may 
be placed in a state of adequate and 
complete defence. There is one obser- 
vation I wish to make on the diplomatic 
part of the subject before us. I am told 
that the other night an hon. Gentleman 
on the other side of the House (Mr. 
Rylands) moved for the throwing out of 
the Estimates the whole Vote for the 
Diplomatic Service, on the ground that 
we had been taken by surprise in this 
matter, and that, consequently, events 
had proved that that service was of no 
use whatever. The Gentleman in ques- 
tion is, I believe, a young Member, and 
in his views was no doubt influenced by 
a juvenile ardour for economy. If I 
could adopt the same view of these 
transactions as the hon. Member has I 
should be ready to support him. I make 
no doubt myself that Karl Granville was 
surprised, for that noble Lord only 
shortly—-I may say a few hours—before 
was administering the duties of a De- 
partment the business of which was quite 
remote from the consideration of such a 
question, and I can easily conceive—it 
is no reproach to Lord Granville—that 
on him the present state of Europe may 
have come down with some degree of 
startling suddenness. I have, however, 
too great confidence in the ability of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and I 
know too well, from my own personal 
knowledge, the admirable manner in 
which the country is served by the diplo- 
matic service, to believe that these trans- 
actions fell with the same suddenness on 
the Prime Minister of England. The 
Prime Minister of England and the Earl 
of Clarendon were, I have no doubt, as 
perfectly well informed as the French 
Government, and I have always been of 
opinion that the English Government 
was better served, and gets its informa- 
tion more surely, and generally more 
speedily, than any other Government. 
By one of the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment it appears that the Secretary of 
State of France knew in March, 1869, 
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wmintention of proposing a German 
Since for the Throne of Spain, and 
nothing can induce me to believe that 
Her Majesty’s Government were less in- 
formed than the French Minister. I 
cannot doubt myself that the right hon. 
Gentleman and Lord Clarendon had 
their minds directed with sleepless vigi- 
lance to these circumstances and these 
possible conjunctures. I would not 
argue with anybody who told me the 
opposite: I would say to such a man 
naviget Antyciram, though there is no 
amount of hellebore he could take that 
would qualify him to be a Secretary 
of State. The First Minister of this 
country and the Foreign Secretary, be- 
cause they receive information and be- 
come acquainted with rumours and a 
variety of inchoate circumstances which 
may lead to great public events, do not 
immediately harass their Colleagues 
by placing them before the Cabinet. 
These are matters which they admi- 
nister themselves until the time arrives 
when it is necessary for them to ask 
for the advice of their Colleagues. But 
this country would, indeed, be in a 
sad condition if the Prime Minister and 
Lord Clarendon, only lately the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, were 
so ill-informed of public transactions 
that they could have been surprised by 
such a conjuncture of affairs as now 
occupies our anxious attention. It must 
be quite evident that when Lord Claren- 
don carried on those negotiations on the 
Continent to which the Prime Minister 
the other night, with some mystery, but 
with appropriate reserve, referred, that 
noble Lord was using all his experience 
end his intelligence, guided and sus- 
tained by the Prime Minister, in the 
attempt to prevent this dire calamity 
which has fallen on Europe, and save it 
from the dangers and difficulties which 
now menace it. I give the right hon. 
Gentleman full credit for that. I give 
him credit for being, as becomes his 
station, perfectly well-informed of all 
these transactions, and I should have 
very little confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman to steer the ship through the 
difficulties that await her had he not 
been so informed; and, therefore, I shall 
always, until better informed, vote for 
that item in the Estimates which the 
young Member the other day moved to 
omit. But if this view be the correct 
one—and the honour of England re- 
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quires that it should be the correct one 
—then I should like to know how the 
right hon. Gentleman can reconcile it to 
his sense of public policy, to his duty 
to his country and to this House, to 
have followed the course he has done 
during the last two years as to the re- 
duction of our armaments. Why were 
our forces reduced? Why was our only 
factory dock which would allow of the 
reception of our disabled ships—Wool- 
wich—dismantled, thus forcing our ships 
to go round to Portsmouth, and were it 
war to run the gauntlet of Cherbourg ? 
Why, I say, was that dockyard closed 
before Chatham was prepared? Why 
were reductions made in the public ser- 
vice, and especially among the skilled 
artizans whose experience and abilities 
we require at this exigency? Why 
were they banished to Canada or other 
parts of the world? Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of making 
reductions, and dealing as he did with 
the Revenueof the country come forward, 
and, upon his responsibility, recommend 
at least that armaments should be given 
to the forts that are to protect our ships? 
With the knowledge which he had of 
the state of affairs of Europe he ought not 
to have been so confident that he could 
avert the storm. Now, Sir, I want to 
press this on the House of Commons not 
in hostility to the Government, but as a 
warning to the House and country as to 
the position it now occupies. 1 have 
heard people say that it is a great thing 
for England in this conjuncture that 
she has a strong Government. I agree 
with that: I think it is of advantage 
that we have men of becoming ability 
administering our affairs, and supported 
by a large majority of the House of 
Commons. But we must not trust too 
much to these circumstances. We may 
be proud and we may be glad that these 
circumstances exist, but their existence 
does not exonerate the House of Com- 
mons from its duty at such a moment. 
Sir, I remember a Government which 
was certainly as distinguished for the 
abilities and influence of its Members 
as the present. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would be 
offended if I said that the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen—looking to the cha- 
racter of the men, their great position 
in the country, their vast experience, 
their eloquence, their high character— 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite would be offended if I said that 
in these respects even the present Ad- 
ministration was excelled ; for four men 
who sat in Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
have become Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land. That Government was sustained 
by a majority not less than the present, 
and was not only supported by their 
own friends, but in their foreign po- 
licy could count on the support of their 
opponents; and yet, Sir, when a war 
broke out in Europe during the exist- 
ence of that Government I think I can 
say that no one can look back to the 
Session of 1853 without shame and hu- 
miliation. It was at this very period of 
the year —it was at the end of July— 
that, after two months of hesitation, 
Russia crossed the Pruth; and we 
have it upon record—we have it on 
authoritative and authentic evidence— 
that Russia would not have crossed the 
Pruth if England at that time had been 
decided; if England had told Russia 
that it was a question of war with Eng- 
land. But Parliament was silent, Parlia- 
ment was reserved ; Parliament thought 
it would aid the Ministry by its reserve 
and by its silence. On the contrary, it 
embarrassed the Government. The Go- 
vernment separated from Parliament, 
and you had six months and more of 
discordant councils and infirm conduct. 
And what did it end in? In the March 
of the next year you had to go to war 
with Russia because she had crossed 
the Pruth in the preceding July and 
involved herself in war with Turkey. 
Now, I think we ought to profit by 
this experience. There may be ques- 
tions at the present day on which if 
England speaks—TI need not say with 
moderation and temper, but with clear- 
ness and decision — war will not occur, 
because the steps that would lead to war 
will not be pursued. Do not let us find 
ourselves again in the same humiliating 
position which led to the Crimean War, 
in which our Army, no doubt, gained 
renown, but which no statesman can 
look back to without feelings of a blended 
character. That war might have been 
prevented if the Government of Eng- 
land had spoken with decision. That 
war would not have occurred ; but hav- 
ing occurred, I think it might be logi- 
cally shown that it was the cause of all 
the wars that have subsequently agi- 
tated and devastated Europe. Let us, I 
say, profit by that experience. Let the 
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Government of this country feel tli 


House of Commons, without resp$ ne 


person or party, is prepared to giyg 
them a hearty support. Let them speak 
to foreign Powers with that clearness 
and firmness which can only arise fiom 
a due conception of their duties and 4 
determination to fulfil them. If that 
course is taken by the Government [ 
more than hope, I believe that this 
country will not be involved in way, 
I believe more than that—I believe that 
the influence of England, especially if 
combined with the influence of the other 
great neutral Powers, may speedily secure 
the restoration of peace. But I think 
our course is plain. I think the Govern. 
ment ought to declare in a manner which 
cannot be misunderstood that England, 
as heretofore, will maintain her engage. 
ments under Treaty, and thereby secure 
the rights and independence of nations, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour, 
Sir, to separate, in the observations it is 
my duty to address to the House, the di- 
plomatic and the historic portions of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) from that portion of it in which 
he has arraigned the policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to our military 
establishments. Now, as respects the 
historical review taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am not able to agree with 
him in recollecting or citing the period 
when this House, upon the eve of Euro- 
pean complications, has embarrassed or 
injured the Government by its silence. 
Such is not my recollection of the year 
1853. Such is not my recollection of the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself in the year 1853. This 
House is the only judge of the degree in 
which, upon occasions of this kind, it 
shall maintain reserve and rely upon the 
Executive, or demand information and 
claim to itself an immediate share in the 
conduct of affairs. On these matters the 
House is supreme. The Government 
rather does its duty by indicating to the 
House, so far as its position renders it 
right, when the public interests may be 
served by reposing confidence in those 
who hold public Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said much in which I am 
able to agree with regard to the position 
of this country. He, in the terms of his 
Motion, desires to know what is our 
situation relatively to the war that is 
now going on. I answer, that our situ- 
ation has been that of a mediator as be- 
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twoen the contending parties. It is now 
that of a friend. It has been the situa- 
tion of a mediator, unsuccessful and yet 
not officious, because the intervention 
mdertaken by us was an intervention 
mder Treaty on the urgent appeal of 
France. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
something short I think of perfect con- 
sistency, declares that the candidature of 
the Prince of Hohenzollern for the 
Throne of Spain has had really nothing 
to do in this matter, and at the same 
time, in another portion of his speech, 
he treats it as of such vital importance 
that he says it would have convicted us 
of utter incapacity for holding our Offices 
if we had not been aware, long before it 
was publicly announced, of the position 
of affairs with regard to the Prince of 
Hohenzollern. Now, Sir, I am not able 
to take advantage of the screen which 
he provides for me when he says that he 
is sure—my Official position not having 
changed—that I, at least, must have 
known everything about to take place, 
or that was taking place, with respect to 
that candidature, and could not thereby 
be taken by surprise. Sir, I frankly 
own that, as regards that particular in- 
cident, it did come on me in the na- 
ture of a surprise. At the same time, I 
0 far agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to think that, perhaps, we ought 
to take that particular incident, and like- 
wise the mode in which it was received, 
a3 a symptom of the state of things— 
the high tension of feeling, and the vast 
existence and enlargement of military 
establishments of the two Powers. That 
sate of things caused us great anxiety ; 
at the same time, although it was not 
possible to contemplate it without appre- 
hension for the future, that apprehension 
was not one the realization of which there 
was any reason to expect at any given 
moment. And if we were unable to fore- 
see the future—if the diplomatic servants 
of England were unable to foresee the 
immediate future, we were in precisely 
the same condition as the Ministry of 
France. For the Prime Minister of 
France, exactly one week before the ap- 
peal was made on this matter as one of 
peace and war, of life and death to the 
British Government to intervene—on the 
30th of June M. Ollivier, the- Prime Mi- 
uister of France, declared officially that 
the political’ atmosphere had never ap- 
peared so clear. Such are the contin- 
gencies and vicissitudes of these: events ; 
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but I will not dwell upon them, because 
there are other matters of more impor- 
tance with which I have to deal. In the 
character of mediator, when the com- 
plaint of France was made, we so far ad- 
mitted the justice of that complaint, al- 
though without ever admitting that it 
would have warranted in our view a re- 
sort to arms, that we thought for the sake 
of the peace of Europe, and under all the 
circumstances of the case, the nomina- 
tion of the Prince of Hohenzollern should 
be withdrawn. For that purpose the 
British Government interfered, and my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville), aided 
doubtless by similar efforts from other 
quarters, was successful in procuring 
that withdrawal. And I need not say 
that it was a deep disappointment to us, 
when, after that nomination had been 
set before us as the cause of the exist- 
ence of danger, and that cause so de- 
clared had disappeared from view, we 
found, notwithstanding, that the horizon 
was not clear. We then endeavoured to 
improve the position of matters between 
those two great States, by suggesting to 
France, who had given us a title to 
make such a suggestion, that she could 
not be justified in demanding from 
Prussia an engagement which was to 
cover all the unseen contingencies of the 
future with respect to the Throne of 
Spain and the Prince of Hohenzollern. 
We represented to Prussia at the same 
time that it was but just that as the 
King had been associated with the can- 
didature, so he should responsibly and 
visibly associate himself with the with- 
drawal. On the side of Prussia that 
purpose was gained, though, perhaps, 
the first reception of the proposition by 
Count Bismarck had not been favourable. 
On the side of France, it was, as it were, 
put aside by the occurrence of the inci- 
dent to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded in no unbecoming or inap- 
plicable terms—the incident of that sup- 
posed insult to the representative of 
France, which, as far as we have since 
been informed, appears to have vanished 
into thin air. We then, asa last at- 
tempt, made our appeal to that Protocol 
of Paris which we had always thought 
remained as a noble monument of some 
real advance in civilization, as an ac- 
knowledgment of a public authority in 
Christendom which was to be entitled to 
exercise a control over the passions, the 
caprices—nay, over the strongest con- 
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victions even that might be entertained 
by particular States. That appeal was 
declined by France as unsuitable to the 
case. It was received by Prussia with 
the declaration that France had taken 
the initiative in the war, and that under 
such circumstances it was impossible for 
Prussia to take the initiative in recom- 
mending mediation. So we arrived at 
the outbreak of war, and the right hon. 
Gentleman now asks us what is our po- 
sition in respect to that war? Sir, our 
position is, as he has truly said, that of 
a neutral. I shall except to the phrase 
that he used when he said that we ought 
to observe an armed neutrality. As far 
as I know the historic meaning of that 
phrase, it is eminently unsuitable to the 
present circumstances. An armed neu- 
trality, if I remember the instances to 
which the phrase has been authorita- 
tively applied, imports a disposition of 
mind very far, indeed, from that which 
we hope we may still claim without re- 
serve — an unequivocal friendliness to 
both parties in this unhappy contest. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, an armed 
neutrality is the term which is commonly 
employed to indicate a state of things 
when anticipating war, considering your- 
self in fear of war, you have not yet 
taken a part, nor declared yourself a 
belligerent. A secured neutrality, a neu- 
trality backed and sustained by an ade- 
quate condition of defensive establish- 
ments, is a thing totally different. I 
cannot admit that ‘‘ an armed neutrality” 
is a proper phrase, and I regret that it 
has fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He has referred to the pvro- 
priety of our acting in combination with 
Russia, and I have not the smallest ob- 
jection to anything he has said which 
could tend to strengthen not merely the 
material force, but also the moral au- 
thority by which the peaceful offices of 
neutrals may be discharged, involving, 
as they do, the hope that they may at 
some time or other take the form of 
friendly mediation. Whether our neu- 
trality is sole, or whether it is joint, 
there is no jealousy entertained by us of 
any foreign Power. The war with Rus- 
sia has left behind no trace which could 
for a moment prevent or discourage co- 
operation for an honourable and useful 
purpose, and if I objected at all to the 
marked manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman dwelt upon the co-operation 
of Russia it was not in the least as ob- 
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jecting to anything he affirmed. It wag 
rather because the pointed selection of 
that Power appeared to imply that we 
were not to seek or to cherish the ¢p. 
operation of any other State in Europe, 
(Mr. Disrarxi dissented.] I am only 
giving my inference. I am glad it ig 
incorrect. [Mr. DisraE.i: I said that 
Russia is now the only party with us 
to the Treaty.] Iam coming to that, 
I should be very sorry if it was meant, 
and, probably, it was not meant, to dis. 
courage our endeavouring to establish 
that friendly association of influence and 
policy with all parties not entangled in 
the unhappy conflict, which undoubtedly 
on all occasions of this sort not in hos. 
tility to either belligerent, but in the 
interest of the general peace, it is a 
duty to promote. But the right hon, 
Gentleman, as he has just reminded me, 
and I have not forgotten, founded his 
reference to Russia upon a special argu- 
ment applicable to that case. He said 
that certain provinces of Prussia had 
been guaranteed by the ‘Treaty of 
Vienna; that the French guarantee was 
tpso facto dissolved by the existing war; 
that the Austrian guarantee had disap- 
peared with the war of 1856, and that 
England and Russia alone of the great 
Powers of Europe were those in whose 
case the guarantee still remains appli- 
cable and binding. I am sorry to say I 
could not accompany the right hon, 
Gentleman in that portion of his speech. 
He appeared to proceed upon a general 
view and doctrine of guarantee more 
stringent than I, for one, am able to 
admit, and more stringent than I know 
to have been admitted by the most 
eminent British statesmen of this century. 
I do not think it necessary now to in- 
quire what is the precise position of the 
guarantees embodied in the Treaty of 
Vienna. In respect to Prussia it is not 
necessary now to inquire how far these 
guarantees could remain applicable after 
the German Confederation has been dis- 
solved, after Prussia has undergone 4 
complete metamorphosis and attained 
an extension of territory which itself 
involves the greatest changes. But, 
above all, I am obliged to enter my 
protest against the doctrine which the 
right hon. Gentleman propounded in 
this portion of his speech, for he looked 
upon the guarantee as a powerful weapon 
which cn been placed in our hands, and 
he said that by means of this guarantee 
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wo ought to have had an influence almost 
aramount for the purpose of preventing 
war, and to have assumed a position of 
authority with regard to Prussia. Does 
not the right hon. Gentleman see what 
would have been the consequences of 
advancing such anargument? The con- 
sequence of going to Prussia and saying 
—‘‘You must not go to war because we 
have guaranteed certain of your pro- 
yinces’”’ would obviously have been this 
—that if Prussia had gone to war we 
must have been joined in that war as 
pelligerents. Sir, we were not prepared, 
and are not prepared to recognize that 
obligation. We deny that it is founded 
on the law of Europe, and I can con- 
ceive nothing more impolitic than to 
refer to this Prussian guarantee—with 
respect to which, I make no admission 
whatever—when the quotation of it would 
directly have involved a responsibility 
that we were not prepared to acknow- 
ledge and discharge. On that account 
we could not admit the necessity or pro- 
priety of seeking for any special relation 
to be established with the Empire of 
Russia on this occasion. Well, Sir, 


notwithstanding this unhappy phrase of 
“armed neutrality,” I am sure that 
what the right hon. Gentleman means is 


that we should discharge the duty of 
neutrals, which has no foregone purpose 
whatever, and that we should establish 
such a state of things that we shall be 
competent to fulfil whatever duties may 
attach to us. Looking at the matter in 
that point of view, we have considered 
the duties of neutrals, and we have done 
our best thus far to fulfil them. Those, 
indeed, are not easy duties. They are 
duties which the most sanguine of states- 
men or the most sanguine of Govern- 
ments can hardly hope to fulfil in such a 
manner as not to give offence to one side 
or the other, and probably to both. We 
had that misfortune in the case of the 
great conflict which devastated the Con- 
tinent of North America. It may be 
that we shall have to encounter it 
again, but whatever care, diligence, 
patience, and temper can do for the pur- 
pose of averting even the slightest mis- 
understanding, by means of an anxious 
discharge, according to the best of our 
light and knowledge, of every duty in- 
cumbent upon us, I am quite sure the 
country may anticipate with confidence 
from my noble Friend who holds the 
seals of the Foreign Office. As these 
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are all subjects of importance, it may be 
interesting if I mention briefly what are 
the particular steps that have already 
been taken in the fulfilment of neutral 
duties. One of the most important of 
those steps is already known to the 
House—namely, the introduction by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General of a Bill for the purpose of ex- 
tending the provisions of our law with 
aview to a more exact, perfect, and 
punctual discharge of every duty of 
neutrality. We have been appealed to 
with respect to various matters. We 
have been asked about the assistance 
given or expected to be given by pilots 
who are British subjects to the fleets of 
the belligerents, and the Trinity House 
has been informed that, in order to con- 
form to our obligations, as a neutral 
Power under the law of nations, the 
services of pilots should be confined to 
British waters in the strictest sense— 
that is to say, to the navigation of the 
British ports and a distance not beyond 
three miles from the shore, and that they 
should only navigate any vessel in and 
out of British ports and roadsteads 
which was not at the time engaged in 
warlike operations. The case of Heli- 
goland presented peculiar features from 
its position in reference to the Elbe. 
The Governor of Heligoland accordingly 
has been directed to warn the pilots of 
that settlement of the obligations of 
neutrality imposed by the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation and by the Act of Parliament 
called the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
With respect to the supply of coal and to 
coaling ships we have done everything 
we can to place the subordinate depart- 
ments of the Executive Government on 
their guard, and to render them vigilant 
in the discharge of their duties. The 
officers of Customs have been desired to 
pay the closest attention to the employ- 
ment of colliers, especially when the 
intention is entertained, or appears to be 
entertained, that they are to act in im- 
mediate connection with a fleet—a course 
of conduct which I have already had 
occasion to say would, we believe, bring 
them within the penal provisions of the 
law in the character of store-ships. 
With respect to the building of ships, 
their attention has been directed again 
to the observation of what may be going 
on in the different ports, so that we may 
never be taken by surprise with regard 
to an escape, surreptitiously effected, as 
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unfortunately happened at an early 
period of the American contest, and that 
shipbuilders may not render themselves 
liable to the penalties that may be im- 
posed. With respect, again, to the ex- 
port of horses, I need not do more than 
refer to a rumour which has gone abroad 
of some alleged favour having been 
shown, in the export of horses to one 
country and the prevention of the export 
of horses intended for the other. We 
are endeavouring to find out whether 
there can have been any possible foun- 
dation for such a rumour; and up to the 
present time we are not aware of any 
foundation for it whatever. Again, it 
has been proposed to an English com- 
pany at the present moment to lay down 
a cable between Dunkirk and a northern 
point connected, I believe, with the 
territory of Denmark. After consulting 
with the Law Officers of the Crown we 
have informed the parties that it would 
be, in our opinion, a breach of neutrality 
if they were, under the circumstances, 
to execute that operation. In the same 
spirit of constant and close attention, 
with entire impartiality of purpose, and 
with a forgetfulness to inquire, or rather 
a determination not to inquire, how any 
given decision may bear on the interest 
of one side or the other, the duties of 
the Executive Government will continue 
to be discharged. Until the outbreak of 
the war, at the period to which I have 
referred, we were almost without any 
other thought than the desire of escaping 
from its trammels, circumscribing its 
sphere, and keeping ourselves in readi- 
ness to intervene at any possible oppor- 
tunity with a view of bringing about an 
accommodation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to the publication 
this day week of a document termed 
‘* Project of a Treaty between France 
and Prussia.” That was a document of 
a graveand serious character, and we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that it 
gave a considerable shock to public con- 
fidence. It may be said that we ought 
to feel indebted to those who brought it 
to light. We have endeavoured to take 
into view the whole of the circumstances 
before us, up to the time of which I now 
speak, and we have also endeavoured 
to adopt such measures in relation to 
them as we think, on the whole, best 
calculated to establish the perfect confi- 
dence and security which are so neces- 
sary to the well-being of Europe outside 
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the sphere of this deplorable conflict, 
Such is my answer to the comments 
which have been made with reference tg 
the present juncture of affairs. We 
have further thought it was desirable op 
our part to make an appeal to Parlia. 
ment for additional force, and we hayg 
done it on this ground. We have peace 
establishments in this country which are 
extremely expensive in relation to their 
magnitude, but which not only are, as 
we hope, in the highest efficiency, but 
likewise present in a great degree, and 
will from year to year, we hope, present 
in a still greater degree this peculiar 
feature—that they will admit of an easy 
and rapid expansion. Moreover—and it 
is important to mention it, because the 
occasion is one on which much may be 
done at a charge comparatively small— 
that expansion is an expansion which, in 
its first stage at least, is cheap compared 
with the ordinary and average rate of 
our peace establishments. Sir, I do not 
think it necessary to go back with the 
right hon. Gentieman to the period that 
preceded the Crimean War, and for this 
reason—the Crimean War followed a 
very long period of peace, covering 
nearly 40 years. After the Crimean 
War the country was of opinion that the 
whole of our military establishments 
and of our military system required to 
be reviewed, and that the scale of these 
establishments must be considerably in- 
creased. There is no analogy whatever 
between the condition either of our mili- 
tary establishments or of the naval es- 
tablishments of this country, but espe- 
cially the former, between the present 
period and the period preceding the 
Crimean War. If we are to compare 
them with any other time, we ought to 
compare them with the years not which 
preceded, but which followed the Cri- 
mean War, since we adopted what may 
be termed the new footing and new 
scale of those establishments. Nov, 
considering the state of things under 
which the Estimates were submitted to 
Parliament, I hope it will not be thought 
to savour in the slightest degree of un 
certainty or alarm, not in the slightest 
degree to appear to correspond with what 
I believe to be the historic and estab- 
lished meaning of an armed neutrality, 
if we ask the House, as we propose 10 
ask it to-morrow, for a Vote of Credit 
or for an addition to the number of men 
for the Army, of which the House has 
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peen already informed, But I do not 
hesitate to say that these Votes, while in 
the view of the Government they are not 
beyond the necessity of the case, are ade- 
quate to meet and suited to the neces- 
sity. And now, Sir, I come to the 
charge which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman puts many questions in re- 
spect to the state of our establishments, 
and he likewise arraigns the policy of 
the Government. He thinks he has now 
reached an occasion on which he has the 
right, and that the duty devolves upon 
him to charge us with having pursued a 

licy of reduction that has weakened 
the defensive means of this country, and 
he thinks that we are now compelled to 
retrace our steps. I meet the right hon. 
Gentleman with as emphatic a contradic- 
tion as the forms of Parliament will per- 
mit, to the assertion on which he founds 
the charge. We refer with satisfaction 
to the reductions that have been made; 
we are glad that we have been able to 
lessen the burdens of the people; and 
we are especially glad to have been able 
to afford that relief, because we contend, 
and we think we can prove, that in the 
midst of all that relief and all that re- 
duction there has been no diminution 
whatever, but, on the contrary, there 
has been a husbanding and an increase 
of our real domestic available forces. 
What is the use of a system of naval 
defence which dots your vessels of war 
over the whole globe, multiplying occa- 
sions of difference, of quarrel, of danger, 
and of conflict, into which Parliament 
finds itself hurried by the act of some 
subordinate agent abroad, but which 
would never have been accepted on 
the recommendation of a Cabinet ? 
What is the use for the purpose of 
defending these shores, and of enabling 
you to assert the dignity of the United 
Kingdom, at a great European crisis, of 
that sporadic system which enables you, 
if you think fit, to vaunt your strength 
in those parts of the world where the 
flags of the Queen’s ships may be flying, 
but which, instead of adding anything, 
actually deducts from the real strength 
and energy of the country? We chal- 
lenge comparison on the part either of 
one service or of the other with the con- 
dition in which we found these estab- 
lishments when we took Office. We 
make no charge against those who came 
before us; we merely thought they did 
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not make the improved arrangements 
which appeared to us to be desirable. 
But the right hon. Gentleman makes a 
charge against us, and it is our duty to 
meet his challenge by a statement that 
there is no diminution, but rather an 
increase, of the available force of the 
country. By that I mean not a force 
dispersed all over the world in minute 
fractions and handfuls, but a force avail- 
able for the purpose of asserting the 
dignity and power of discharging the 
duties of this country, if, unhappily, the 
occasion should arise. Take the very 
simplest proof, consisting of two items 
—for I am not the person who can best 
convey to this House a number of de- 
tails on this subject, and, for my own 
part, I think it a very great question 
whether the House will or will not be 
disposed to follow the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to call for a mass 
of information on the subject. But these 
items are matters about which there can 
be no difficulty. I take the actual force 
at home, and I take the Reserve Force 
at home—by which I mean the Reserve 
of the regular Army. The actual force 
at home, according to the establishment 
of 1868, was 87,500; according to the 
establishment of 1870 it was 89,000. 
That may be a small difference, but still 
it is not a difference on what the right 
hon. Gentleman calls the wrong side. 
But the principle on which we have been 
endeavouring to act is this — that with 
an actual establishment comparatively 
moderate we should endeavour to insti- 
tute Reserves by which our actual es- 
tablishment might be greatly raised in 
case of need. And how do we stand as 
compared with 1868 in respect of Re- 
serves? In the year 1868 the First and 
Second Reserves numbered 19,000 men, 
while in 1870 the number had reached 
41,000. I want to know how in the face 
of figures such as these the right hon. 
Gentleman can sustain the charge he 
has made against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of having reduced the force 
available for the defence of these shores, 
or for any great European purposes? 
The right hon. Gentleman says he would 
like to hear of a large Channel Fleet ; 
and, Sir, we have such a fleet, the par- 
ticulars of which, as to its constitution 
and the strength immediately available, 
the right hon. Gentleman shall have if 
he chooses to ask for them; for it is 
not the business of the Executive to 
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withhold information which Parliament 
desires, though I think it is the duty 
of Parliament at a period like this to 
consider for what information it should 
ask. But it may be relied on that the 
fleet available is in a state of efficiency. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks about 
the forts, on which he says £13,000,000 
have been spent, but which he hears 
are unarmed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is certainly wrong as to his figures, 
for I believe not more than half the sum 
he has mentioned has been expended, 
but even that is a considerable sum. He 
is right as to the armaments: those are 
certainly not in the forts. But would 
the right hon. Gentleman advise us to 
put armaments in before the forts are 
finished. All that the Government can 
state is that the armaments are perfectly 
ready to go in as soon as the forts are 
ready to receive them. The right hon. 
Gentleman wants to know whether our 
battalions are numerous, by which, of 
course, he means whether each of our 
battalions has a pretty large complement 
of men; to which I must reply that, 
with the exception of a certain number 
of battalions, they are upon a very low 
establishment, for which reason we mean 


to-morrow to ask the authority of Par- 
liament to raise them to a footing more 
adapted to present circumstances and to 
their economical use in service, if, un- 
happily, it be necessary. Then, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman asks what is the 


supply of arms of precision. I believe 
I may say that it is adequate for every 
necessary and immediate purpose. Seton 
of “‘No!”] Then, if hon. Gentlemen 
know better than we do, by all means 
let them give to the House the benefit 
of their superior information. But, 
though sufficient for every immediate 
purpose, it is not sufficient for every ne- 
cessity that may arise, and therefore 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to ask 
for a Vote of Credit in order, among 
other purposes, that an additional supply 
of arms of precision, may be obtained. 
With regard to the question of stores, 
the same observation may be made. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will con- 
sider the answer that was given earlier 
in the evening by my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Cardwell) was sufficient ; 
but this, at any rate, we are prepared 
to abide by, and I think I have shown 
it conclusively, that we have not only 
maintained but we have greatly improved 
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the mili condition of the coun 

which the night hon. Gentleman charges 
us with having weakened and reduced, 
I believe, Sir, that comparison is the 
only mode by which a discussion of this 
kind can be properly conducted ; but J 
do not think it was worthy of the right 
hon. Gentleman to refer to the skilled 
artizans. "What was the case when the 
right hon. Gentleman who has twitted 
Her Majesty’s Government was in Office? 
I am sorry that by introducing this un. 
fortunate interpellation into his speech 
the right hon. Gentleman has compelled 
me to draw into a national debate ro. 
collections and considerations of party, 
but I am on my defence. Does he not 
recollect the boasts of reduction which 
in the last months and weeks of his term 
of Office, and particularly on the eve of 
the General Election, his Government 
laid before the people? Did they dis. 
charge no skilled artizans in 1868? [An 
hon. Memper: No.| Well, if that be 
so, my Colleagues have misinformed me 
most abominably ; but this we are pre- 
pared to maintain, that, in 1868, 5,000 
skilled artizans were discharged by the 
Government of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, while my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) is responsible for the removal 
of 3,000 only. In this particular the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
has recoiled upon himself. It is really 
melancholy to have to refer to these 
facts in a debate like the present ; but, 
Sir, come what may, I believe that the 
House will feel that it has no option ex- 
cept to rely in the main, with respect to 
the forces of the country, upon the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. I do 
not grudge at all that we should have 
been challenged to the extent we have, 
for it will not be to our detriment, hov- 
ever far the examination may proceed in 
regard to details. It is entirely a matter 
of public policy for this House to decide 
how far, in the interest of the nation, 
the investigation should proceed; but 
this I will say, that we should, indeed, 
be totally unworthy to hold the places 
we occupy through the confidence of the 
Sovereign and of Parliament if, for the 
sake of any purpose of popularity, we, 
at any time or in any circumstances, 
knowingly weakened the power and s 
endangered the fame, the character, anf 
the glory of this country. By compariso 
with our predecessors, I think we cal 
stand the test; but I admit that there 
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is a higher standard than such a compa- 
rison. The deepest responsibility is im- 
posed on those who at a period like this 
are charged with the conduct of affairs. 
Her Majesty’s Government have care- 
fully examined and maturely weighed 
what the country requires, and we now 
submit to Parliament the result of our 
deliberations, in the belief that what we 
ask is calculated to fit us for the dis- 
charge of our duty, to enable us to main- 
tain such a dignified and friendly posi- 
tion as will carry with it no suspicion, 
and will not, under the idea of securing 
safety, introduce new elements of danger 
and disturbance; to give us the best 
hope we can possess of accomplishing 
that which is the object nearest our 
hearts—namely, to maintain intact the 
character and fame of England while 
this unhappy war shall continue, and 
possibly at some blessed moment to be 
either alone or along with others, the 
chosen bearers of a message of peace. 
Sm JOHN HAY: Sir, on another 
occasion I should not have intervened 
between the House and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford [who had risen at 
the same time]— whom we all are 
so anxious and glad to hear — were 
it not for the pointed manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister has challenged the statements 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
and has asked that those on this side of 
the House, who may be presumed to 
have any special information, should 
give it at once to the House and to the 
country. Sir, I do not pretend to pos- 
sess the accurate information which those 
in Office can .give, if they would only 
give it faithfully ; but I have some op- 
portunities for acquiring information 
which I believe to be truthful and ac- 
curate, and I believe the House ought 
to possess it for the purposes of the 
present debate. I shall, as far as I can, 
confine my remarks to facts with regard 
to the reductions in the Navy made by 
the present Government in matters of 
vital consequence, not based upon ru- 
mour, but on documents now in the 
hands of Members of this House; and I 
shall not occupy the time of the House 
in discussing foreign affairs or the diplo- 
matic situation, but only whether we 
are in a position to maintain our naval 
supremacy, which is necessary to make 
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our neutrality respected, as well as for 
the protection of our commerce and our 
honour. The first question that I shall 
touch upon is the question of our men. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has stated that there has been no 
reduction in the naval forces of the 
country since he took Office. In reply 
to that, I can only say that in each suc- 
cessive year, in moving the Estimates, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has taken credit for 
these reductions. In the Estimates for 
the year 1869-70, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty took credit for a reduction of 
3,820 men. Of these, about 931 were 
men who might, probably, have been re- 
duced as non-effectives by any Adminis- 
tration ; but there was an actual reduc- 
tion of blue-jackets and Marines of 
2,889 men. If hon. Gentlemen will 
refer to the Estimates for that year, they 
will find the total reduction, as I have 
stated, 3,820 men, of which 1,739 were 
seamen, 450 Coastguard-men, and 700 
Marines, making 2,889 seamen and Ma- 
rines subtracted from the efficient force 
of the Navy. In the Estimates for 
1870-1, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty again took credit for a further re- 
duction. That reduction, as shown by 
the Estimates—though a change in the 
arrangement of the Estimate makes it a 
little difficult to detect—was 2,193 sea- 
men. Now, we had a force of blue- 
jackets of about 34,000 men, whom the 
present Government had diminished by 
4,382 men, or a force of seamen and 
Marines included of 48,000 men, which 
had been diminished by 5,082 men. This 
reduction is apparent on the Estimates, 
and will hardly be denied by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, not many weeks 
ago, was courting the cheers of his sup- 
porters for this very reduction. In ad- 
dition to this, I may say that I am 
assured that the seamen and Marines 
are now considerably below the numbers 
for which money was voted in this year’s 
Estimates. I am told that the Marines 
are not nearly 14,000 strong, and that 
the seamen are also considerably below 
their numbers. The aggregate amount 
that the two bodies of seamen and Ma- 
rines are below the Vote is about 1,500 
men, and if this be correct, then the 
total reduction amounts to 6,500 men; 
but as I wish to state nothing to the 
House but what they can verify, I shall 
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confine myself to that which will not 
be denied—namely, that the present 
Government have reduced our naval 
effective force in seamen and Marines 
by 5,082 men. The First Minister has 
further stated that the policy of his 
Administration has been to keep the 
ships at home, and not to dot our vessels 
of war over the whole globe. Why, 
Sir, at this present moment of supreme 
anxiety, the squadron which is called 
the ‘Flying Squadron,”’ after flaunting 
its flag most uselessly in the most distant 
parts of the world, is now somewhere 
out of reach in the Pacific, depriving us 
of the services of 2,800 men. These 
men cannot be home or available before 
November, and reduce our force of sea- 
men and Marines in all by about 8,000 
men. I think, Sir, I have shown that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been a policy of reduction, and that 
they have absolutely reduced our naval 
foree by more than 5,000 men. Now, 
Sir, having shown, as I think, the reduc- 
tion in men, I desire to call attention to 
the ships we possess both in commission 
and in ordinary, and I do not think that 
I shall do anything imprudent if I com- 
pare the force of England in this respect 
with the force of the only belligerent 


who can be considered a great naval 


Power. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that we have a powerful Channel 
Fleet. I hold in my hand a statement, 
which I believe to be authentic, which 
shows that the French have 62 iron-clads 
now in commission. Of these, I am 
aware that 11 are the bateaue demontables 
now conveyed for service on the Rhine. 
Deducting these 11 vessels, however, it 
leaves France a force of 51 iron-clads 
now in commission—ships of the line, 
frigates, corvettes, floating batteries and 
rains, all of them available for service in 
the Channel. Of the English iron-clad 
fleet I speak with some confidence. We 
have 53 ships in all, and they are dis- 
tributed as follows :—In China we have 
the Ocean, in the Pacific the Zealous ; 
these two are certainly not available 
for European war. In North America, 
the Royal Alfred; no doubt that ship 
might be brought home on an emer- 
gency, but if recalled, it would leave 
that station in a state of discreditable 
weakness. In the Mediterranean we 
have six iron-clads, or, counting the 
-Einterprize, which is only partially ar- 
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moured, seven. They are the Lopj 
Warden, Caledonia, Prince Consort, Royal 
Oak, Bellerophon, and Defence. In the 
Channel Fleet, of which the Prime Mj. 
nister has spoken, we have seven ships, 
They are the Minotaur, Northumberland, 
Agincourt, Warrior, Hercules, Monare, 

and Captain; and recently collected to. 
gether and not completely manned, the 
eight iron-clad Coastguard ships, for 
which the country is indebted to the late 
Government. They are the Black Prince, 
Achilles, Hector, Valiant, Repulse, Re. 
sistance, Penelope, and Pallas. There is 
also the Wivern, making nine in all ; but 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
hardly desire to include her among the 
effective ships of the Navy. I now come 
to the first division of the Reserve, in 
which there are nine ships. Four of 
these, I see it is stated in to-day’s papers, 
are to be commissioned—namely, the 
Lord Clyde, Invincible, Audacious, and 
Vanguard, leaving five ships in the first 
division, only three of which could 
render good service. The ships are the 
Royal Sovereign, Favourite, Prince Albert, 
Research, and Waterwitch; but the twolast 
named are hardly to be reckoned avail. 
able. In the third division not nearly 
ready for commissioning are four ships, 
the Sultan, Iron Duke, Hotspur, and 
Swiftsure. In the fourth division are 
the Thunder, Thunderbolt, and Erebus; 
none of them fit for active operations, 
There is also the Cerberus for the defence 
of Melbourne, the Abyssinia and Mag- 
dala for the defence of Bombay, and the 
Viper, Vixen, and Scorpion laid up at 
Bermuda. ‘There are also five ships 
building, two of which were laid down 
by the late Government... They are the 
Glatton, Thunderer, Devastation, Triumph, 
and Rupert. There is also a ship in the 
official Navy List stated to be a 
at Pembroke, called the Fury, for whie 

money has been voted by this House; 
but I find, from a friend of mine who 
lately visited that dockyard, that after 
the most diligent examination he could 
not even discover her keel. I do not be- 
lieve it to be laid, and perhaps this may 
be called a wise economy; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman desires to include 
her, I readily concede it—she is as likely 
to be useful as our forts, and to be ready 
quite as soon as the guns for arming 
them. We have, therefore, 53, or, in- 


cluding the Fury, 54 iron-clads of all 
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kinds to compare with the French 51. 
But the French 51 are all in commission ; 
whereas we, including the four ships 
bringing forward for commission, have 
only 29 ships. If we exclude from this 
the three ships on distant stations and 
the Enterprize and Wivern, we have only 
94 ships on which we can rely when the 
Mediterranean, the Channel Fleet, and 
the Coastguard are all assembled in 
the North Sea—and we have only five 
ships which we can add to this force 
from the first division of Reserve, even if 
we can find the men to man them. I 
yenture to say that the country will not 
be satisfied with 29 ships if the French 
have 51 commissioned and in the 
Qhannel—and it is none too soon to 
complete our ships upon the slips and to 
commission all our available iron-clads. 
I have seen in the leading journal to-day 
a hint that our fleet should assemble for 
evolutions and exercise in the North Sea. 
But can it do so? and, if it does so, what 
will happen? Sir, the only steam fac- 
tory for es? North Sea Fleet was 
at Woolwich Dockyard; and there is 


now, as my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire has shown, no 
means for refitting a North Sea Fleet, 
nor, indeed, of keeping it efficient to the 


eastward of Portsmouth. Now, I do not 
give this information to the House on 
my own authority. I received it from 
Mr. Andrew Murray, a name well known 
to this House, as the able and compe- 
tent Chief Consulting Engineer of the 
Navy, so recently dismissed by the First 
lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Murray 
tells me that when he left office a few 
weeks ago, there was no means of re- 
fitting a fleet in the Thames or Medway 
now that Woolwich is dismantled. He 
states that at Sheerness there is, indeed, 
asmall factory, complete and well-ap- 
pointed, but only accommodation to re- 
pair one ship, and to make small repairs 
on three others; and that at Chatham, 
the factory not having been built, there 
is only accommodation for the ordinary 
building and repairing of the yard. I 
am well aware that a Committee of this 
House recommended the closing of Wool- 
wich Dockyard ; but only when the works 
at Chatham were sufficiently advanced to 
enable Chatham to fulfil all that Wool- 
wich was able to perform. Is it possible 
to conceive that any Government, know- 


ing that it might be necessary to protect 
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our neutrality, can be so blind as not to 
see the necessity for our eastern dock- 
yards? Is this the condition in which 
our dockyards should be when it is ne- 
cessary to maintain a North Sea Fleet? 
I ask the House, ought the Government 
to have closed the dockyards in the 
Thames, to the great injury and distress 
of the people in those localities, and have 
left the country without the means of 
refitting its North Sea Fleet, without 
compelling its disabled ships to run the 
gauntlet of the coast of France so as to 
reach Portsmouth or Plymouth for re- 
pairs, perhaps in the teeth of a south- 
west gale? Now, with regard to the 
supply of stores, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had referred 
my right hon. Friend to the replies of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty on this 
subject. These replies may appear ex- 
cellent in the eyes of Government; but 
they are neither full nor distinct, nor are 
they satisfactory to me either as to the 
condition or amount of the stores under 
the hon. Gentleman’s charge. I am not 
going, however, to attempt to discuss 
this matter. Let us examine the state of 
the supply of coals in the foreign depots, 
as shown by a Return laid on this Table 
by the Admiralty in May last. This 
Return shows that in 1867, the first year 
in which we were in Office, the total 
amount of coals in our foreign depéts 
was, as it had been under the preceding 
naval administration of the Duke of 
Somerset, maintained at about 53,260 
tons of coal in the foreign depots of this 
country. In the year 1868, in conse- 
quence of the Abyssinian War, the store 
had increased to 59,193 tons; but since 
1868—since the advent of the present 
Government to power—the quantity has 
gone down gradually, until I am posi- 
tively ashamed to state the figures shown 
in this Return. In the first year that 
the right hon. Gentleman came into 
Office, the amount of coal was reduced 
from 59,199 tons to 38,627 tons; and at 
the date of the Return in this year it had 
been still further reduced to 27,000 tons. 
The right hon. Gentleman may say that 
the quantities in store have been thus 
reduced because of the reduction of the 
Navy, and the diminution of the number 
of ships on distant stations. But the 
right hon. Gentleman takes credit for in- 
creasing the force near home in the Me- 
diterraneanandChannel. Navally speak- 
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ing, the great fortifications of Malta and 
Gibraltar are maintained as coaling sta- 
tions for our fleets. How has the coal 
supply been maintained at Gibraltar and 
at Malta? AtGibraltar, under the late 
Government, there were 3,625 tons of 
coal—there are now only 409 tons, which 
is barely sufficient for one of our iron- 
clads. At Malta, when the Govern- 
ment of which I was a Member was 
in Office, there were 19,319 tons of 
coal—now there are only 370 tons, and 
yet in the Mediterranean we had a fleet 
of six ships, any one of which could take 
the whole of it. At Halifax, in 1867, 
there were 4,040 tons of coal in store— 
there are now only 1,487. At Bermuda 
the store had been reduced from 3,997 
tons to 835 tons, a quantity barely 
sufficient to replenish the flag-ship. At 
Jamaica, in 1867, there were 3,167 tons, 
—there are now only 1,768. It is stated 
in the margin that several thousand tons 
had been shipped for these places, but 
had been detained by contrary winds; 
but that is no excuse for allowing the 
stores to run down continuously and per- 
sistently ever since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took Office. You have allowed 


the coal depéts to run down to make a 


low estimate, and have been living on 
the stores provided by your predecessors. 
At the present moment there is not half 
the amount in our foreign depots which 
was deemed necessary when the Duke 
of Somerset and my right hon. Friends 
were in Office. The diminution of stores 
of other kinds is also too notorious and 
too mournful. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he has made these 
reductions with a view to the easy and 
rapid expansion of the Navy. But 
unless ships are built, how can the Navy 
be easily and rapidly expanded? and 
the Government has delayed the build- 
ing of ships for which money had been 
voted, and have themselves asked for so 
little money for building, that the result 
is that we have not ships sufficient to 
maintain our maritime supremacy. The 
right hon. Gentleman has taunted the 
previous Government as to the discharge 
of skilled artizans; but the facts are 
that when the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich came into Office he found that 
it was absolutely necessary to build not 
only iron-clads but wooden ships, all but 
one of which were now in commission. 
To effect that sudden and necessary ex- 
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pansion of our force, it was found neggs, 
sary to engage extra artificers beyong 
the ordinary numbers employed in th 
dockyards ; and in 1866 there was great 
depression in the shipbuilding trade 
several private dockyards were closed 
and skilled labour could easily be ob. 
tained, and its employment considerably 
mitigated the public distress. These 
men having been so engaged, were sub. 
sequently discharged from the service, 
But is this to be compared with the 
action of the present Government, which 
at Woolwich and Deptford has caused 
distress of such a heartrending character, 
and in consequence of which so many 
useful skilled labourers have been ban. 
ished from our shores? If the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go. 
vernment would go with his Colleagues, 
and fulfil the ordinary course of a 
Ministry by holding their annual fish 
dinner at Greenwich, they would haye 
an opportunity of unmistakably ascer. 
taining the feeling of the people of 
Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deptford as 
to which was the Government which 
brought ruin and desolation upon them. 
With regard to the armament of the 
new forts for the defence of our dock. 
yards, that matter is also of the greatest 
possible importance; and I venture to 
say that hardly a gun is finished for 
those forts, and that there is hardly any 
ammunition for the guns. Further, | 
say, as to the small arms, which the 
right hon. Gentleman says are in such 
great abundance, that I do not believe 
there are 20,000 stand of breech-loaders 
in store ready to arm our Regulars, 
Militia, and Volunteers. The armies of 
Europe are all armed with breech 
loaders, and it has been shown what can 
be done with the Chassepot and the 
needle gun; but at this moment our 
Militia and Volunteers are armed witha 
weapon which can only be fired 80 o 
90 times to 180 times of the Chassepot, 
needle gun, or the Martini-Henry, a 
the Westley-Richards. I contend that 
it is unfair to leave us in this position of 
partial disarmament, and that it is ut 
terly unfair to our men, on sea or om 
land, to place them in competition with 
an enemy armed with a weapon 9 
superior. I heard the Secretary for 
War say the other night that a quantity 
equal to all the ammunition which is 
fired at Sebastopol could be made within 
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afew weeks; but I must say that, look- 
ing at the kind of ammunition that is 
now required, that statement was en- 
tirely fallacious. When the shot was 
cast, and simply ordinary powder was 
ysed in the ordinary way, there would 
have been no difficulty ; but bearing in 
mind the kind of ammunition that is 
now required for the Army and Navy, 
not only weeks but months must elapse 
before this country could be put in a 
roper condition of defence. In con- 
clusion, I venture to say that the Navy 
isnot in the condition that the country 
desires it to be, and I found this state- 
ment upon the information which I 
have received, and upon my knowledge 
as a naval officer. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I should feel 
especially sorry if, in the face of a great 
European crisis, the debate is really to 
degenerate into one upon the Navy Esti- 
mates, or that a great question which 
affects the nation and Europe at large 
should sink into a mere party squabble. 
For my own part I feel obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli), however I may differ from 
some of the inferences he has drawn, for 
submitting this great question to the 
consideration of the House and the 
country. We have heard something 
about official reserve to-night, and I 
must say I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government— 
making all allowances for the difficulties 
of his position—has exhausted the whole 
fund of official reserve in the speech he 
made this evening, because I think the 
House was not much wiser after he 
sat down than when he rose. Sir, I can 
understand reserve at a time when the 
country is mediating with the hope of 
maintaining peace ; it is then just and 
proper. But I think the time has now 
arrived when, all our mediation having 
failed, it would materially strengthen 
the position of this country to speak out, 
and reticence may be looked upon as 
anything but prudence, and reserve be 
mistaken for weakness, if not for pusilla- 
nimity. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) started by reviewing three Trea- 
ties that had been made. I cannot say 
Iparticipate in his views as to the agree- 
ment entered into at the Congress of 
Vienna, because—as has been well ob- 
served—after the extensive alterations 
which have been made in the map of 
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Europe, no man could be called on for a 
guarantee of these Saxon Provinces to 
Prussia. But it is a very different thing 
when we come to the Treaty of London 
in 1831, and I could have wished that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had not exercised an 
excessive reserve on that subject. I am 
sure that reserve will be misunderstood 
on. the Continent. What was the effect 
of that Treaty of 1831? Five great 
Powers of Europe were its signataries, 
and it had for its object not only the 
neutrality and independence of Belgium,” 
but the inviolability of that kingdom. 
Well, we know what has happened 
within the last week. Two of those 
Powers have unfortunately—I wish to 
use the most official language — been 
caught in the act of trifling with the 
guarantees they solemnly gave in 1831. 
It is not my purpose to inquire—although 
I have a suspicion on the point—who 
originated the projected Treaty, the pub- 
lication of which has startled the world. 
That is, I think, immaterial on the pre- 
sent occasion ; but this I wish merely to 
say, that I view the guilt of its concoc- 
tion as only equalled by the shabbiness 
of its concealment. The publication of 
this document, such as it was, did not 
come from Her Majesty’s Government, 
and here I am inclined to ask what is 
the good of diplomacy when we get up 
in the morning and learn the most ma- 
terial event that ever happened in the 
history of diplomacy from the columns 
of Zhe Times? Was there ever such an 
exposure of the depths of political per- 
fidy ?—an exposure which might well 
bring to our minds the admonition of 
the inspired writer— ‘‘ Put not your 
trust in Princes.’”’ I think we have heard 
too little of the view of the Government 
upon the projected Treaty, and the way 
in which they mean to deal with it; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister finds fault and splits straws in re- 
gard to whether our neutrality shall be 
armed or not, I must say I trust, with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, that the House 
and the country will support the Ministry 
in observing an armed neutrality. It is 
{very pretty to say that we are friends 
of both the belligerents; but I do not 
believe the people of this country are so 
soft as to rely on either Power. And 
what if, after fighting a great battle, 
they should both make it up and recur 
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to the programme of the Projet de 
traité ? In what position should we 
then be? There are times when it is 
necessary to use the strongest language, 
and I do not think that an armed 
neutrality is at all inapplicable to the 
occasion. I do not stop to ask which 
was the Faust and which the Mephis- 
tophiles of the diplomatic drama. It is 
sufficient for me to know that Belgium 
was to be the victim. Earl Granville— 
and I wish to speak of him with respect 
—in the brief time he has been at the 
Foreign Office has shown discretion and 
dignity, but he has failed in his me- 
diation. -The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite asks why we should enter into 
an intimate alliance with Russia. I 
know not; but not for the object of 
guaranteeing Saxony. But what I say 
is—why should we not call upon the two 
other signataries of the Treaty of London 
concluded in November, 1831? Why 
should we not ask Austria and Russia 
whether they are prepared to abide by 
the guarantees they so solemnly gave on 
that occasion, and why should we not 
boldly come before the world and say 
that we are prepared, if supported by 
these two Powers, to look upon any 


infraction of that Treaty as regards 


Belgium asa casus belli. I am sure that 
would have a much better effect than 
will be produced by avoiding this sub- 
ject of Belgium. I can easily under- 
stand, Sir, that it is for the interest of 
the Cabinet to take away that ‘‘ bauble” 
now lying before you and get rid of 
Parliament as fast as they can; but this 
House, as well as the Government, has 
some responsibility weighing on it; and 
I hope before this debate concludes some 
Member of the Government will give us 
some assurance as to what ultimate 
course they will take in the event of the 
Treaty of London being violated. I 
must say I was never more struck than, 
in reading this Projet de traité, with the 
position of entire nullity which we séem 
to occupy in the estimation of these two 
Powers. Our existence is altogether 
ignored by them, except that it may be 
necessary for them to oppose us. 
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have been for a judicious economy, no 
for an ill-timed parsimony ; and I mug 
say, without wishing to make this at qjj 
a party question, that I think both 
parties have been wrong in their great 
eagerness to return Members to this 
House to support them by holding oy 
to the constituencies the bait of excessiys 
economy. What has been the conse. 
quence? While other nations hays 
been arming—and, of course, that has 
been known to this country—we hay 
been disarming; and, at the very time 
when the Armies of France and Prussia 
count their men by the 100,000, we have 
had Ministers coming down to this 
House and proposing reductions in our 
Army and Navy. What has been the 
cause of this? We have had a party— 
a small party, I believe—in this coun 

who have ridden their hobbies of non- 
intervention and the reduction of mili. 
tary establishments todeath. The effect 
of this is only to plunge us into greater 
expenditure, because when you keep up 
your regular establishments as they 
should be, you know what you have to 
pay and the charge is under control; 
whereas after the cold fit of parsimony 
you are apt to have the hot fit of ex. 
travagance ; andthe £2,000,000 youare 
now about to lay out are not likely tobe 
spent to the best advantage. I am not 
quite satisfied with the answer given by 
the Secretary of State for War this 
evening as to the state of our national 
defences. I say nothing about the Navy, 
because I have reason to believe that 
the Navy was never in a more efficient 
state. Ihave reasontothinkso. There 
may be some little complaints about the 
treatment of the Chief Constructor, and 
about five of his ships which are now 
building being left to his subordinates, 
he never having been consulted about 
them; but thatis immaterial. [ Zaughter.] 
Yes, it is immaterial when we are talking 
of a great question like this. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War—and with all his ability and 
lucidity I very much regret he ever was 
made Secretary for War, because I be- 


I lieve it would be much better to have in 


think there is, so far, a reason why we | this position a man accustomed to the 


should come forth boldly to the world | 


and say what our position is with regard 


military service of the country who 
would not be obliged to get his informa- 


to this Treaty of London. Something tion second-hand from clerks—the right 
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influence of the loving cup, told the 
citizens of London, who were thirsting 
for information, that this country was 
never better prepared in a time of peace. 
[“No!”] Yes; when, instead of re- 
turning thanks for the toast that had 
been given—‘‘ The Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers’’—the right hon. Gentleman 
said he would speak for the Army, Navy, 
and Reserve, and he then said there had 
seldom been a time when there were so 
many men of those forces in this coun- 
try as there are at present. I make no 
comparison between this Government 
and any former one; but if you have 
got so many men in this country, how 
have you done it? By altogether de- 
nuding your Colonies. But by so doing 
your Reserve has been taken away. 
What is the state of the infantry regi- 
ments? Do not tell me of efficiency 
when you muster 450 men and call 
them a regiment of infantry. My right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment spoke of our having 89,000 men 
inround numbers. Not having turned 
his attention to military affairs as he has 
to most other matters, he spoke in that 
way. But I ask how many bayonets 
could you send to Antwerp in case of 
need? Could you send 80,000? No. 


You could not send more than 40,000 at 


the utmost. Then as to our cavalry. 
Something, though not much, has been 
said about our cavalry. It is a mere 
handful. What you now call a cavalry 
regiment is a troop. Have you any 
Cavalry Reserve ? Nosuch thing. Then, 
how are you to remount your men? By 
your economical proceedings you are 
perilling the remounting of the cavalry 
—allowing horses to be exported in very 
great numbers, and thereby not only 
lessening the actual number of horses in 
the country, but trebling their price, 
even if you can get them. What are other 
countries doing—other countries which, 
though they do not boast about it, are 
as neutral as you? Austria has stopped 
the exportation of horses, so has Den- 
mark, and so has Russia. But you, 
forsooth, must take the advice of your 
Law Officers to know whether horses 
are contraband of war, instead of acting 
on the dictates of common sense! Then, 
what is to be said of our artillery, on 
which the right hon. Gentleman plumes 
himself 80 much? Has he seen the 
remarkable document which appeared 
in The Times last week, and which showed 
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the results of the working of the Board 
of Control which he instituted? Does 
he know that out of the 34 batteries of 
artillery we could only make up 14 if 
they were put on a war footing ? Does 
he know that the artillery is short of 
horses, of drivers, of artificers, of gun- 
ners, of everything ? We have heard 
something of our Reserves. I was as- 
tonished when I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman pluming himself on the Re- 
serves. He told us that he had got 
21,000 in the First Reserve. Yes; 
21,000 Militia, who are not to be called 
on to serve in the field except in case of 
invasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War is a bold 
man. He puts the Volunteers down as 
a Reserve. They cannot be turned out 
and paraded unless the country were 
invaded. I dare say if he could speak 
out—and I should be glad to hear him 
speak out, for I do not know why he 
should not do so—he would say that the 
addition of 20,000 he proposes is to be 
made in order that we may be prepared 
for eventualities at Antwerp. I should 
like to see 200,000 Militia called out. 
Why should not the 47 regiments of 
Irish Militia be brought over here and 
English regiments of Militia be sent to 
Ireland ? I know that in the disposition 
of this House these things may appear 
disagreeable and awkward. They may 
be disagreeable to the peaceful Members 
of this House. I love peace as much as 
any man. I agree with the sentiment of 
the late Lord Aberdeen that war, when it 
ceases to be a necessity, becomes a crime. 
But hon. Members must remember that 
war is actually being waged on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and that the two Powers 
who are waging it have been plotting to- 
gether. What if they make it up? 
Are you prepared to see France bounded 
by the Scheldt? Are you prepared to 
see this country fall lower in the estima- 
mation of Europe than she nowis? I 
am not prepared for it. Iam for secu- 
rity first, and armed neutrality—I shall 
not quarrel with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
for the word—armed neutrality, if you 
like, after. I am for neutrality, so long 
as it can be preserved with honour; but 
of this I am convinced, that neither 
honour nor neutrality can be maintained 
by stifling the free expression of Parlia- 
mentary opinion. 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Osborne) candidly admitted 
that in former times he had been an 
economist—that he had acquiesced in 
judicious economy; but he now calls 
economy impolitic parsimony. That is 
the way with a great many people. 
When the seas are smooth, when there 
is no danger, it is easy to be an econo- 
mist; but when there comes a time of 
excitement, and when war is being 
waged in other countries then it is easy 
to sneer at what my hon. and gallant 
Friend now calls cheeseparing economy. 
But, with great respect to my hon. and 
gallant Friend, that is not the duty of 
a British Minister; and a British Par- 
liament, who sit here chiefly for the 
purpose of administering the finances 
of the country, must be guided by con- 
siderations with which he does not ap- 
pear to be impressed. He regrets that 
there should be a civilian at the head 
of the War Department. I should be 
very happy to see a soldier at its head 
if the House wished to have one there; 
but of this I am certain that neither 
civilian nor soldier could come down to 
this House in a time of profound peace 
and ask for the supplies to keep up such 
an army as either the Army of France 
or that of Prussia. I say, therefore, that 
it is not dignified to treat a question of 
this kind in the way it has been dealt 
with by my hon. and gallant Friend. I 
repeat now what I said on a former oc- 
casion—that from the time of the dis- 
armament which followed the Battle of 
Waterloo down to the time of the 
Crimean War there never has been any 
force in this country equal to the force 
provided for in the Estimates of the pre- 
sent year. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) said that the period before 
the Crimean War is not to be taken into 
account, and marked a point of depar- 
ture from the close of that war. Let 
me take two years since the Crimean 
War, and compare them with the pre- 
sent. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), in a very temperate manner, 
asked for some explanation which I 
think a reference to those two years may 
enable me to make more clear. I shall 
first take 1862, when there were very 
extensive armaments in this country. 
The right hon: Gentleman, in a speech 
which will long be remembered, spoke of 
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them as extraordinary and extravagant, 
and the term “‘ bloated armaments” was 
applied tothem. What was our position 
in 1862? We were then almost at war, 
We had sent the Guards to Canada on 
account of the Zrent affair. Well, the 
number of Regulars in that year wag 
92,276. This year provision has been 
made for 89,051, or little more than 
3,000 below the number in the year 
1862, when we had the ‘“‘ bloated arma- 
ments.” But in the year 1862, there 
were to be deducted for the men in 
depéts 17,904, while this year the num- 
ber to be so deducted is only 10,503. 
From these figures it will appear that 
in 1862 the number at home, exclusive 
of depots, was 74,372, while this year 
it is 78,548. If the armaments of 
1862 were extraordinary and extraya- 
gant, I ask whether the armaments 
we proposed this year were so ridicu- 
lously small for a time of profound 
peace. What Reserves had we in 
1862? With all deference to my hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Waterford, that is a question of great 
importance. And here let me say that 
I used the word ‘ Reserves” at the 
civic dinner because, in the toast itself, 
the word Militia was left out, and I did 
not wish an opportunity to pass without 
doing honour to that force. In 1862 
the number of the Volunteers was 
140,000, and it is now 168,000. The 
First Army Reserve, including the Militia 
Reserve, numbers 21,900 men, under en- 
gagement to serve the country at home 
or abroad, and in 1862 there was no 
First Army Reserve. The Second Army 
Reserve in 1862 numbered 14,738 men, 
and it now numbers 19,442. The Militia 
in 1862 was 109,000 men strong, in- 
cluding the Irish Militia; and at pre- 
sent, excluding the Irish Militia, 64,900, 
the Militia Reserve being taken from 
it. Thus, by a clear comparison is 
shown that at the present time the 
Army, taking the Reserves altogether, 
is more efficient than in 1862. As I have 
been charged with reducing the Estab- 
lishment, I will make a comparison with 
the year 1868, without the smallest de- 
sire to charge my predecessor in Office 
(Sir John Pakington) with not making 
sufficient provision for the necessities of 
the country. My predecessor has treated 
me with candour, and I wish to recipro- 
cate the feeling; but when I am told 
that the provision made in the present 
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year is inadequate, I may be allowed to 
compare it with the provision made in 
1868. In that year the number of Regu- 
lars was 87,505, and in the present year 
it is 89,051, and if the same mode of 
deducting the depots were adopted, the 
number in 1868 was 70,492, and in the 
present year 78,548. Itis quite true that 
by recalling troops from the Colonies we 
have diminished the whole number of 
the forces. My hon. and gallant Friend 
said that the forces in the Colonies were 
our Reserve. When I was at the Co- 
lonial Office there were 10,000 men in 
New Zealand, and also a large number 
in Canada, and I ask what Reserve was 
that for this country? So far from being 
a Reserve—a source of support and 
strength—they were a source of anxiety. 
They might have been the means of 
creating public danger, and at a moment 
of emergency they would not be at hand 
to strengthen the defences of the country. 
In 1868 the Volunteers numbered 
155,000, and they now amount to 
168,000. The First Reserve and Militia 
Reserve in 1868 amounted to 3,545 men, 
and they now amount to 21,900. The 
Reserve not liable to serve abroad—the 
Second Reserve and Pensioners—were, 
in 1868, 13,913 men strong, and they 
are now 19,442. When you charge us 
with reducing the defences of the coun- 
try I ask what would have been our re- 
ception in March last if we had come 
down to the House and talked of the 
armaments of France and Prussia, and 
said that although we had concentrated 
our forces by recalling them from the 
Colonies, yet that was not sufficient, and 
that our armaments must be continued 
undiminished? I am old enough to 
remember the year 1857, and the posi- 
tion then taken up by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, who pro- 
posed that the income and expenditure 
of the country should be adjusted with 
the view of effecting a remission of the 
income tax. The consequence of that 
movement was that 14,000 men were im- 
nediately disbanded—a measure which 
Ihave always regretted, because such 
sudden disbanding produces great dis- 
tress and discouragement to recruiting, 
when recruiting is required. Scarcely 
were those men disbanded when the 
country was startled by the news of the 
Indian Mutiny. Consequently the men 
who made and supported a proposition 
of that kind may have some charity on 
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those who did not foresee the great 
events which are passing on the Conti- 
nent. Could anyone in his senses sup- 
pose that the Ministers could have come 
down to the House in March last, and 
said—‘‘Though things are now serene 
and calm, yet in July you may depend 
on it there will be a great European 
crisis?”? Had we proposed to keep our 
armaments up to the strength of those of 
France and Prussia everybody knows 
the reception which would have met 
such a proposal. Now, what have the 
Government done? We said—‘‘As we 
are called upon to make a reduction, the 
wisest thing will be to provide against a 
future day. We will bear in mind that 
there may be times of peril. We will 
give the British taxpayer the benefit of 
reductions without disbanding a single 
corps, or depriving the country of the 
services of a single battalion of infantry, 
without lessening the number of the 
regiments of cavalry, or of the batteries 
of artillery. We will so provide that, 
when a time of emergency arises, we 
may come down to Parliament and ask 
for men to fill up the deficiencies in the 
general battalions.” And it is in con- 
sistency with that policy that we now 
ask the House to vote an increased 
number of men. Let me compare the 
state of things in 1868 with the present 
state of things. In 1868 we had in this 
country, including the Guards, 19 regi- 
ments of cavalry, and we have now 22. 
Of infantry we had in 1868 53 batta- 
lions, and we have now 75. In 1863 we 
had 97 batteries of artillery, and we 
now have 105. In 1868 we had 25 com- 
panies of engineers, and we now have 
30. The policy pursued has been the 
prudent policy of effecting retrenchment, 
while retaining, at the same time, a 
power of expansion in times of emer- 
gency. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Mr. Osborne) said that not one of 
the battalions could bring 450 bayonets 
into the field. But the Prussian bat- 
talion in time of peace is the same as 
ours, and though the battalions are only 
500 or 600 strong they are capable of 
being expanded at a moment’s notice, 
almost to any number that can be re- 
quired. No doubt our Army is small, 
but it cannot be expected to be formed 
on the same scale as the Armies of 
France and Prussia. It has always 
been the policy of this country to have a 
small Army in time of peace. With re- 
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gard to the Militia, that force has been 


recruited up to its full number, with the | 
exception of a few battalions, which, in 


consequence of their numbering over 


1,000 men, we thought unwieldy. [| 


have stated that from the time of the 
reduction of our armaments after the 
Battle of Waterloo down to the time of 
the Crimean War there never was such 
a force as that which was provided for 
in the Estimates of the present year. 
But I will call the attention of the House 
to another statement. If we take the 
Regular Forces and combine with them 
the forces liable to service at home and 
abroad, with the single exception of the 
year. 1856, when the forces raised for the 
Crimea were still unbroken and not re- 
duced, there never was a force in this 
country available for service at home 
and abroad such as will be provided 
when the troops from the Colonies shall 
have arrived home. The force at home 
available for a foreign expedition was in 
1820, 64,426; in 1830, 50,856; in 1840, 
53,379; in 1850, 68,538; in 1860, 


100,701; and in 1870 it is 110,951. 
Well, Sir, I cannot say that I agree 
with my hon. Friend in his notions of 
— economy. 


He says we should 

ave saved a good deal in the purchase 
of horses if we had prohibited the ex- 
portation of horses. But I do not think it 
would be fair to deprive the English 
producer of the price he can obtain in 
the market. It is our business to buy 
horses in the market, and not to inter- 
fere with trade in order that we may 
buy them cheap. My hon. and gallant 
Friend is very strong on the subject of 
artillery. He told me I am a civilian, 
and I should not venture, without hay- 
ing recourse to opinions of far greater 
value than my own, to say anything on 
the subject of artillery. But I will just 
state that in these Returns the number 
of artillery stands very well. In 1868 
the total number of artillery was 15,119, 
or, excluding those at depots, 11,857 ; 
and in 1870 the total number is 14,242, 
or, excluding those at depots, 12,801. 
That will bear comparison with the num- 
bers of 1868. But I am happy to tell 
my hon. Friend that those to whose 
military authority I am bound to pay 
higher respect than even to his tell mo 
that we have at this moment artillery 
for an Army of 60,000 men. It is quite 
true that the draught horses will have 
to be purchased. But these are not such 
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as are trained by the Royal Artillery, 
We have a sufficient number of highly. 
trained horses, and it would have beep 
improvidence and unjustifiable waste, in 
time of peace, to keep horses which cay 
be got at any time. We have had some 
curious criticisms with regard to breech. 
loaders. These, however, came from a 
naval officer quarter. I heard with great 
surprise from the hon. and gallant Mem. 
ber (Sir John Hay), that we had not 
20,000 breech-loaders in store, and [ 
rather inferred from his statement — J 
do not know whether he meant to say 
that the Regulars were not armed with 
breech-loaders at all — but I take the 
liberty of saying that we have a large 
store of breech-loaders, though not quite 
so large as I could desire. We have 
300,000 breech-loaders in store ; not only 
so, but we expect a large addition to 
that store within the course of the cur- 
rent year. I have been charged with 
keeping the Reserve Forces unarmed 
with breech-loaders. I really feel that 
to be rather a hard charge upon me, be- 
cause it so happens that when I came 
into Office I think my right hon. Friend 
who preceded me had armed the per- 
manent Staff with breech-loaders; but 
certainly he had not entered upon sup- 
plying the Militia generally with breech. 
loaders. I, on the other hand, imme- 
diately began to arm the Militia with 
breech-loaders ; 61,000 have been dis- 
tributed, and we shall go on in that 
course. Not only so, but I shall make 
arrangements for arming the Volunteers 
with Setndiedonibekt as our stores en- 
able us to do so. It is quite true that 
these 300,000 breech-loaders are not 80 
large a store as I could desire ; but what 
has been the reason? Because we are 
just on the point of arriving at a settle- 
ment of one of the most interesting ex- 
periments of modern times—namely, the 
adoption of a new form of rifle. The 
controversy with regard to the Henry- 
Martini rifle is just approaching its solu- 
tion, and I will own we have not 80 
large a store of breech-loaders as it has 
been thought we should have main- 
tained ; but anyone will see that when 
on the point of arriving at the adoption 
of a new and improved weapon it was 
a natural, a necessary, and a proper 
economy that, while keeping a sufficient 
store, we should keep it rather on the 
side of deficiency than of excess. Then 
the hon. and gallant Baronet stated that 
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we could not manufacture projectiles so 
rapidly as was desired. I take the 
liberty of stating that we can make 
1,500,000 projectiles for breech-loaders 
in the course of a week. Of course, 
projectiles are altered, and great im- 
rovements have been made in them 
since Sebastopol; but, taking numbers, 
the projectiles used in small arms be- 
fore Sebastopol can now be manufac- 
tured by us in a few days, and the whole 
number of projectiles discharged at Se- 
bastopol can be manufactured by us in 
the course of a few weeks. We have 
adequate, though not excessive stores. 
To keep in time of profound peace un- 
duly large stores — to keep excessive 
stores of things liable to be deteriorated 
by keeping, and of which the pattern 
is liable to change, would be a course 
of policy which no Minister ought to 
recommend, and which I am quite sure 
the House would not support if any 
Minister did recommend it. I was asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) with regard to our fortifications. 
On that point my conscience is clear. 
When I found the fortifications approach- 
ing completion I came to the House and 
asked for the money necessary to com- 
plete them; but I had some difficulty 
in obtaining the Vote desired; and if 
my memory does not fail me the hon. 
and gallant Baronet himself voted in 
the minority against me. I think also 
that one of the Members of the late Go- 
vernment voted in the same minority. 
Sir Jonn Paxrneron: It was not I.] 

0; I am quite sure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would be the last man to do so. I 
do not bring these things forward in 
the spirit of taunt, or with the smallest 
desire to introduce into this discussion 
any unworthy comparison, or to magnify 
anything done by the present Govern- 
ment at the expense of their predeces- 
sors; but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in a very deliberate manner, chal- 
lenges me to give some account of these 
things, I am bound to institute these 
comparisons. And when my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Mr. Osborne), in his 
usual sportive manner, throws a little 
ridicule on our proceedings, I venture 
to state serious facts to the House, which 
I think they will consider a satisfactory 
answer. What we have done is this— 
we havé initiated a policy with regard 
to our military resources which is of this 
kind — to keep them low in a time of 
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profound peace, and give the country 
the benefit of the saving of expendi- 
ture ; for to me it appears a moral evil 
of the greatest magnitude to keep a 
latge force unemployed. It has been 
one of my most earnest endeavours to 
provide a system of military labour 
within the Army; and I had the satis- 
faction of stating to the House the other 
night that arrangements are in course 
of being completed by which it is hoped 
that no soldier who desires to add to his 
earnings by the prosecution of some 
honest trade may not find employment. 
It is a great disadvantage, moral as well 
as pecuniary, to have increased forces at 
atime you do not require them ; and it 
is true policy to keep, as we have done, 
your cadres always in existence — with 
your officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and material for immediate expan- 
sion, and then you may rely with confi- 
dence that the House of Commons will 
be ready, when occasion requires it, to 
furnish you with the means of expan- 
sion. This policy applies to men and 
to material. You ought not to accumu- 
late stores of things that perish. You 
ought to rely on the resources of the 
country, so great and unparalleled as 
they are, to provide you at the moment 
of emergency with those things that do 
not require time for their preparation ; 
and with regard to those which do re- 
quire time for preparation we have not 
neglected the necessary forethought. I, 
therefore, conclude my observations by 
saying, I rejoice that we are not at war, 
and I trust we have no prospect either 
of war or of armed neutrality. But this 
I venture to say, that if we were upon 
the eve of a war we might truly say that 
England never entered on a war find- 
ing her resources in material and men 
in a greater state of preparation than 
she finds them in at present. 

Masor DICKSON said, he thought 
the present state of affairs demanded a 
careful consideration of the state of the 
Army. Circumstances might arise in 
which we should have to address remon- 
strances, and even threats to one or other 
of the belligerents, and if these were not 
to be regarded as idle words we should 
have a sufficient force behind us. He 
differed from the Premier and the Se- 
cretary of State for War in the opinion 
that it was unfair to draw comparisons 
between the present time and that im- 
mediately preceding the Crimean War. 
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The best guide to the future was the 


experience of the past, and the House 
ought not now to forget the disasters of 
that campaign, the reproaches cast upon 
the Government of the day for having 
allowed our military and naval establish- 
ments to fall into a state then considered 
utterly inefficient, and the millions we 
had to spend to make those establish- 
ments efficient, and undo the mischief 
perpetrated by years of false and unwise 
economy. After all this experience, the 
House would be somewhat surprised to 
hear that our military force at this mo- 
ment was in no better, if not in a worse 
position than it was in the spring imme- 
diately preceding the Crimean War. The 
Estimates of 1854-5 provided 1,000 rank 
and file for each infantry regiment. No 
doubt the Army we sent to the Crimea 
was much too weak. But very few regi- 
ments at that time were below 800 rank 
and file, and those battalions were com- 
posed of soldiers well trained and fully 
disciplined. The great cause of our mis- 
fortunes in the Crimea was that we had 
to take every available battalion in Eng- 
land and the Colonies. Thus we took 
the field with no Second Line—no Army 
of Reserve upon which we could fall 


back to fill up the casualties caused by 


active service. At present we had not 
only no Second Line of Reserve, but no 
First Line to send from our shores in as 
satisfactory a condition as that of the 
Crimean force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there were 89,000 soldiers in 
this country at the present time. But 
on referring to the Estimates, he (Major 
Dickson) could not make out that pro- 
vision had been made for more than 
63,659 rank and file. The Estimates 
provided for 41,200 infantry, 8,762 ca- 
valry, and 13,697 artillery. Not many 
days ago a force had been ordered to 
proceed from Aldershot to Wimbledon, 
the regiments composing it to turn out 
as strong as possible, and to march as 
though they were proceeding through an 
enemy’s country. He had received a 
correct marching state of the force—no 
hocus-pocus state, such as the War Office 
furnished the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) with—and notwithstanding 
the force was composed of two batteries 
of artiliery, a detachment of engineers, 
a regiment of cavalry, four battalions of 
infantry, and a detachment of the Army 
Service Corps, it only brought into the 
field 2,398 private soldiers, and from 
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that number must be deducted bands. 
men, pioneers, and officers’ servants, 
Ex uno disce omnes. From this flying 
column judge of the state of the British 
Army—judge of the capabilities of this 
country to place at a moment’s notice an 
Army in the field, in Belgium or any 
other country. To show the state of the 
cavalry he would mention that the 7th 
Dragoon Guards had 285 rank and file, 
with 262 horses. From the rank and 
file deductions must of course be made, 
and as a cavalry soldier he could say it 
would be perfectly idle to send cavalry 
regiments upon active service in that 
condition. A most distinguished colonel 
of cavalry, now at Aldershot, had written 
to him to say that the present strength 
of his regiment was 458 men and 300 
horses. If he had to take the field 
40 men would be unfit, and he would 
have to cast 40 horses, while to hold its 
own a cavalry regiment should have at 
least 800 men and 550 horses—650 men 
and 450 horses in the field, and 150 men 
and 100 horses at the depot. If we 
had to send an Army to-morrow into 
Belgium, there is not a single cavalry 
regiment fit for service, each regiment 
in the service requiring about 400 men 
and 300 horses to make it efficient 
for the field. A large number of horses 
would also be necessary for the artil- 
lery, and other branches of the ser- 
vice, and thé Government should con- 
sider very seriously whether they should 
not stop the wholesale export of horses 
which was now going on, to mount 
dragoons whom hereafter we might have 
to charge, and drag into position guns 
which might by-and-by play upon our 
own forces. He believed that the Govern- 
ment had received notice from Mr. 
Phillips, the dealer, that he could no 
longer supply horses at the existing 
rates; and the price of horses was ris- 
ing daily. Remembering the time it 
took to make a cavalry soldier, and the 
number of men required to place even 
a few regiments on a war footing, every 
moment of delay was a precious moment 
lost. Then as to artillery. In the cele- 
brated Wimbledon column the two batte- 
ries of artillery that were part of it had to 
borrow some of their horses from the 
other batteries at Aldershot. For every 
thousand men taken into the field you 
required three guns, so that if we landed 
20,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry in 
Belgium, 14 field batteries and three 
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horse batteries would be needed. No 
doubt, these might be furnished ; but it 
would take every available horse and 
man to do so, and, thereby, we should be 
repeating the fatal error of the Crimean 
campaign—taking the field with only a 
First Line. He hoped, therefore, the Go- 
yernment would deem it to be their duty 
to take some immediate steps with regard 
to the artillery. Bad, however, as that 
arm of the service was, the infantry of 
the line was much worse. The House 
would, he thought, be somewhat startled 
to hear that the Army Estimates for 
1870-1 provided for 16,200 less infantry 
than the Estimates of 1854-5. In the 
spring of 1854 we had 6,859 more bayo- 
nets actually available than at the pre- 
sent moment, and the infantry was then 
no less than 9,211 under its fixed estab- 
lishment. Again, at the time when we 
sent an Army out to the Crimea, no one 
could imagine that our Government in 
India was otherwise than secure, while 
we were enabled to avail ourselves with- 
out hesitation of the services of the Irish 
Militia. He would, however, be a bold 
Minister who after the experience of the 
Mutiny would now propose to withdraw 
troops from India or completely de- 
nude Ireland of British bayonets. Re- 
ferring to the statement to which he had 
already called the attention of the House, 
he found that at Wimbledon the 2nd 
battalion of the 13th Light Infantry could 
bring into the field only 366 private sol- 
diers, from which number deduction 
must be made on account of bands, boys, 
&e. The 42nd Highlanders, it was also 
stated, could bring only 431 private sol- 
diers into the field, and the 4th bat- 
talion of the 60th Rifles only 445, 
each of these regiments having a depot 
of another regiment attached and in- 
cluded in the strength. Indeed, he did 
not believe that, with the exception of 
the Guards, we had a single battalion 
in this country which could put on 
board ship 300 private soldiers after 
it had been medically inspected. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the War Department might juggle as he 
liked, and talk about the number of avail- 
able battalions, but he could not alter that 
which was the fact; and the result of 
the state-of things which he had just 
mentioned was, that whén the necessity 
arose we should have to pour into every 
battalion 700 raw recruits to take the 
field against a trained and powerful 
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Army with all the modern appliances of 
war. The House had heard as usual 
that evening about the Militia Reserve ; 
but, for his own part, he had some 
doubts as to its existence. But, even 
admitting that it did exist, it would be 
a very serious thing for the right hon. 
Gentleman to have to make out his First 
Army from a force which was especially 
meant to be for the protection of the 
hearths and homes of this country. 
There was another branch of the service 
about which he wished, before he sat 
down, to make a few remarks. He al- 
luded to the Land Transport Corps, 
which had been constituted for the first 
time during the Crimean War, which 
was afterwards known as the Military 
Train, and now as the Army Service 
Corps. The other day it appeared that 
that corps, in order to carry commissariat 
for 2,398 privates, had to take every 
available horse, so that horses had to be 
borrowed next day to carry on the ordi- 
nary duties of the camp at Aldershot 
during the absence of the column. It was 
the opinion, he might add, of all officers 
of experience, that we ought to have at 
the present moment in this country an 
Army ready to be put on board ship to- 
morrow morning. He had heard grave 
rumours about the state of the stores and 
guns; but he should refrain from making 
any charge against the War Office on 
mere. hearsay. In 1854-5 there was 
great confusion in that Office ; but it was, 
he believed, now confusion worse con- 
founded. He would only further observe 
that we had at present a smaller Army 
than we had when we first took the field 
during the Crimean War, and he main- 
tained that the 20,000 more men the 
Government intended to raise would not 
give us a satisfactory Army. He hoped 
the House would convey its opinion to 
the Government unmistakably on the 
point, and tell them that they would back 
them in increasing the number. Eng- 
land was a patriotic country. English- 
men cherished her honour, and had no 
wish to see the Danish policy repeated. 
He, therefore, would implore the Go- 
vernment, knowing, as they did, that 
they would be supported by the people, 
at once to take steps to secure an effi- 
cient and what, if called upon, would be 
a victorious Army. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, he ob- 
jected to the words ‘‘ armed neutrality,” 
as constituting, in the sense in which 
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they had been used that evening, a 
menace and threat to a constant and 
faithful ally. The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Osborne), who talked of 
raising 200,000 Militia in this country 
for the purpose of throwing them into 
Antwerp—| Mr. Oszornz: To be ready. | 
—would himself have us violate the 
neutrality of Antwerp by taking that 
course. The present disastrous war had 
been, in his opinion, partly brought 
about by the unjust position which had 
been taken in framing the Treaty of 
Vienna, ever since which the configura- 
tion of the Prussian frontier had been 
such as to make it easier for her to in- 
vade France. For his own part, he 
thought our neutrality should be, as was 
said by the Prime Minister, one con- 
ceived in a friendly spirit; but he en- 
tirely objected to the one-sided argument 
which would lead us to assume an atti- 
tude of hostility towards France. Prussia 
was, no doubt, a great nation, and had 
absorbed a great many surrounding 
States; but he was not aware that she 
had acted up to the faith of Treaties any 
more than any other country. It was, 
at all events, certain that France, since 
she had been our ally, had never deceived 
us; while we knew what the conduct of 
Prussia had been towards Denmark, and 
how she had observed the Treaty of 
Prague. [An hon. Memser: The Pro- 
jected Treaty.] He did not believe a 
word about the Projected Treaty. If it 
had any existence, it was a scheme con- 
cocted by two acute statesmen who might 
not be very particular about matters of 
principle; but that did not prove that 
the French nation was particeps criminis. 
Much had been said respecting the Saxon 
Provinces of Prussia; but, for his part, 
he hoped that not a single man would 
be moved, nora single shilling expended 
by this country to guarantee to Prussia 
either these provinces or the other pro- 
vinces which she had sounjustly absorbed 
since 1866. He extremely regretted that 
the Government had felt it necessary to 
ask the House to vote these 20,000 men. 
A war with France would be most disas- 
trous to us, and the ill-feeling it would 
create would not be allayed for genera- 
tions. He represented a constituency of 
working men who, though they were not 
in favour of peace at any price, would 
earnestly protest against the insults 
which had been directed against a faith- 
ful ally, who had served us well in past 
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times, and who, he felt convinced, would 
not deceive us now. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE aid, 
he regretted that the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken had failed in his speech 
to exhibit that temper and calmness he 
rose to inculcate. The hon. Baronet had 
complained of those who had blamed 
the French Government; but no one had 
done so, and the only instance of attack 
during the debate was that of the hon, 
Baronet himself upon Prussia. The 
discussion had gradually developed from 
the question of foreign policy to that of 
military armament. te (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane), however, proposed to discuss 
the original question—that of foreign 
policy. He had always supported the 
policy of non-intervention as admirably 
carried out by the Earl of Derby and 
the Earl of Clarendon, in the late and 
present Governments, and was of the 
same mind still. But there must always 
be a limit to non-intervention in public 
as well as private affairs, and the time 
had come when a great country such as 
this would be justified not in active in- 
tervention, but in distinctly stating its 
opinions through Parliament, for the 
opinion of Parliament would always 
have great weight. One point in con- 
nection with this subject had not been 
raised during the discussion—a point 
which had been commented on in a 
journal supposed to be under the influ- 
ence of the Government. This Govern- 
ment organ stated that there was nothing 
new in the Projet de Traité — those 
conversant with European politics had 
been long aware of such projects. It 
added— 


“This very Projet de Traité has, we believe, 
been in the possession of the English Foreign 
Office from the time when it was first sug- 
gested.” 


[‘* What organ ?’’}] It was from Zhe Morn- 
ing Post. In other papers it had been 
stated that this project was not entirely 
unknowntothe Government; and he men- 
tioned the surmise that the Government 
had long since known of the Treaty, 
because he believed the First Lord of 
the Treasury would be pleased to have 
an opportunity of saying they never 
heard a word about it until it appeared, 
a week since, in Zhe Times. The House 
had heard a great deal about the duty of 
neutrals; but the Government had not 
informed the House what was the duty 
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of this country towards a neutral Power, 
the neutrality of which this country had 

uaranteed. The right hon. Gentleman 
might say that the possible violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium was too deli- 
cate a question to touch upon; but he 
maintained that a declaration in Parlia- 
ment was necessary as to the obligation 
of this country as regarded Belgium. 
No doubt Government would say it was 
inexpedient to make a declaration upon 
this subject ; but the independent Mem- 
bers of the House might speak out, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium 
should be at once made a casus belli. 
The hon. Baronet had spoken of the 
danger which would threaten us if we 
went to war with France—a considera- 
tion which was not worth a thought, and 
he was surprised to hear the hon. Ba- 
ronet give expression to a sentiment so 
unworthy his position. Even if the mat- 
ter were decided on selfish considera- 
tions, without regard to honour and obli- 
gation, what would be our position? 
The French in Antwerp would be a di- 
rect menace to us; and even if, as the 
pusillanimous said, Antwerp would be 
no more than Cherbourg, was that a 
reason why we should have two Cher- 
bourgs confronting us? England had 
entered into a solemn guarantee that the 
integrity of Belgium should be main- 
tained, and if we failed to discharge the 
obligations that guarantee involved, we 
should be disgraced before the whole 
world, and our influence would be lost 
for ever. He had read one passage in 
Lord Lyons’ despatch with much morti- 
fication. Lord Lyons wrote— 

“ Finally, M. de Gramont said that he knew 
the English way of going on, and that we detested 
Ww ”» 


Was that dignified language to apply to 
agreat country? But in the same de- 
spatch Lord Lyons writes— 


“M. de. Gramont told me that he was glad to 
have the opportunity of telling me that he had 
- assured the Belgian Minister that, so far as 

rance was concerned, it was quite unnecessary 
for Belgium to watch her railways, or go to 
any expense to protect herself. He had, he 
said, solemnly assured the Belgian Minister that 
absolute respect for the neutrality of Belgium 
would be a fundamental principle in the eyes of 
the French Government if France went to war ; 
that France would respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium under all circumstances, ‘ quand méme.’” 


He wanted to know what interpretation 


to put upon that “‘ guand méme?” Was 
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it that France would only respect the 
neutrality of Belgium as long as Prussia 
respected it? This was an important 
question ; and there was another point 
equally important, which he was aston- 
ished had not been referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 
He referred to a sentence made use of 
by the Emperor. He acknowledged the 
good disposition of the Emperor towards 
us; he had in numerous instances shown 
himself a most honourable ally; but, in 
his Proclamation, the Emperor spoke of 
the greater power behind him. There 
was a power behind the Emperor which 
he could not resist, and if the French 

eople urged the occupation of Belgium, 
the citadel of Antwerp, and the Scheldt, 
suppose the Emperor should say the 
nation had slipped out of his hands? 
Should the French nation again slip out 
of the hand of the Emperor we might 
have to carry on a contest under every 
possible disadvantage, and with the 
knowledge that we had sacrificed our 
honour by not fulfilling our Treaty obli- 
gations. 

Mrz. E. M. RICHARDS said, he 
hoped that he should be permitted to 
make a few observations upon this ques- 
tion, being, as he was, a humble mem- 
ber of the Peace Party, which, to judge 
from.the tone of the discussion that had 
occurred that night, did not appear to 
be very largely represented in that 
House. He had listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mom. 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
with great pain and regret, mingled 
with considerable disappointment and 
surprise, because he had abandoned that 
wise reticence and admirable self-control 
that had always hitherto distinguished 
him in discussing questions of peace and 
war. The speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man had delivered that night was essen- 
tially a war speech, and it had been 
echoed by hon. Members on both sides 
of the House. Hon. Members who cried 
out for increased armaments were pleased 
to dwell with questionable wisdom upon 
what they called the unpreparedness and 
defenceless condition of thiscountry. He 
had paid some attention to matters of 
this kind for the last 25 years, and he 
had always remarked that our Army 
and our Navy never came up to the 
standards set up for themselves by hon. 
and gallantGentlemen. Some years ago 
a great outcry was raised in favour of 
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that great constitutional Reserve Force, 
the Militia. Well, the Militia Force 
having been established was now de- 
clared to be utterly worthless. [ Dissent. ] 
He had heard it described that night as 
being of but little use. An hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Major Dickson) 
had stated that our infantry, our cavalry, 
and our artillery were in a most un- 
satisfactory state. If that statement 
were correct the country had a right to 
ask what had become of the hundreds 
of millions of money that had been 
poured into the lap of the naval and 
mnilitary authorities for the purpose of 
providing us with an adequate naval 
and military force. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Government would not 
allow themselves to be provoked by re- 
proaches from the opposite side of the 
House, nor by encouragement from those 
around them, to rush into a reckless and 
extravagant military expenditure upon 
such an occasion as this. The two belli- 
gerents engaged in the present war were 
likely to have sufficient to occupy their 
attention without doing anything calcu- 
lated to provoke the hostility of England. 
It had been said that the best means of 
preserving peace was to be prepared for 
war; but there could not be a greater 
fallacy. If anybody wanted a proof of 
the folly and absurdity of that maxim 
let him look to either bank of the Rhine. 
Europe, in acting upon that mischievous 
maxim during the last 14 years, had 
found herself engaged in four bloody 
wars, and was now about to enter upon 
a fifth, which threatened to be the most 
disastrous of all. Sir Robert Peel on 
one occasion warned the House against 
listening to the opinions of military men 
on such a subject as war. In February, 
1855, Sir George Cornewall Lewis had 
declared that this country ought not to 
attempt to become a first-rate European 
military Power, and that it would be 
sufficient if she were able to defend 
her own shores and her dependencies. 
[Mr. Osporne: Hear, hear! | The hon. 
Member for Waterford, contrary to the 
Scriptural maxim, was swift to speak 
and slow to hear. Not only did he fre- 
quently address the House wittily, if not 
wisely, but he was always interpolating 
his observations when others were speak- 
ing. Should war come upon us he hoped 
the hon. Member would be caught and 
sent into the front rank of our Army in 
order that he might have an opportunity 
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of expending his valour. He trusteg 
that the Government would preserve an 
honourable and dignified neutrality, ang 
that their exertions in that direction 
would be seconded by the people, ang 
more especially by the Press of this 
country. For his own part, he sympa. 
thized with neither of the parties who 
were responsible for the war, but with 
the suffering millions among their up. 
fortunate subjects. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the tone 
of his speech that night, which would 
be approved by the great mass of the 
working classes, and which might ep. 
able him at some future time to step in 
as the representative of England with 
the view of mediating between the con- 
tending parties and putting an end to 
this terrible war. 

Masor Genera Str PERCY HER. 
BERT said, he was as anxious for peace 
as the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber misrepresented or misunderstood the 
feelings of military men if he thought 
they were anxious for war for war’s sake, 
Those who were best acquainted with 
all the horrors and sufferings which it 
entailed were least likely to take part 
actively in bringing about war unless 
they believed that the interests or the 
honour of the country were in danger, 
The hon. Gentleman had read the House 
a lecture on the familiar text—‘‘ If you 
wish for peace, be prepared for war;” 
but he had given it entirely a new read- 
ing, and the illustration which he chose 
was singularly unfortunate, for, though 
the belligerent Powers no doubt wer 
both prepared for the war into which 
they had rushed, the hon. Member for- 
got that the desire for peace did not 
appear to have existed on either side. 
In this country a desire for peace had 
always existed, and the preponderance 
of feeling would be always in its favour, 
unless the national honour or great ma- 
terial interests were called in question. 
He had risen chiefly in consequence of 
some remarks which fell from the Secre- 
tary of State for War. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman more than once made use of the 
expressions—‘‘ When we were called on 
to make reductions;’’? ‘‘ When we were 
called on by the House of Commons to 
effect those reductions ;”’ and, at another 
time, speaking of what happened imme- 
diately after the Crimean War, he said 
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—‘‘ When the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Opposition called on us 
to make a reduction.” Now, he (Gene- 
ral Herbert) was not aware of any Vote 
having been come to by the House of 
Commons on the subject; and it was a 
new thing for a Minister thus to try 
and evade the responsibility which pro- 
‘perly belonged to him for having pro- 

sed that the Estimates should be re- 

uced. Because some hostile criticism 
might be apprehended from the front 
Bench opposite, or because there might 
be some nasty speech from below the 
Gangway, a Minister was not to be ex- 
cused for coming down to the House, and 
proposing Estimates different from those 
which the actual circumstances de- 
manded. No Minister should propose 
Estimates greater or smaller than he be- 
lieved to be justifiable and prudent ; 
but, having proposed them, it was his 
duty to stand by them like a man, and 
to risk his position, if need be, in justifi- 
cation of his proposals. Love of place 
and power were at the bottom of a sys- 
tem under which Ministers would come 
down to the House, and put for- 
ward Estimates different from those 
they believed to be wise upon the mere 
threat of some little Motion from below 
the Gangway. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone into several calculations, 
and he must say for himself that he 
found them rather confusing: like Fal- 
staff’s army, the same men kept coming 
round and round so often that in the 
end he did not know whether the actual 
number was 74,000 or 87,000. But the 
gist of his remarks was that we had got 
more men at home. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman insisted on the strange doc- 
trine that troops in the Colonies were a 
source of weakness. There were, how- 
ever, a good many Members on both 
sides of the House who wished we had 
15,000 or 20,000 sources of weakness in 
the Colonies more than we had at pre- 
sent. The right hon. Gentleman said 
we had got 4,000 more men at home 
then we used to have. But what had 
we done with those that were abroad? 
Against these 4,000 soldiers at home 
must be set some 23,000 who had been 
got rid of. He might be told that these 
were mainly colonial troops, and that 
some 1,200 or 1,500 of the number were 
Native or West India troops. Granted; 
but the colonial troops were available 
for service whenever they were wanted. 
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Take the Canadian Rifles, for instance. 
We might be going to abandon Quebec, 
but we should not abandon Halifax, at 
any rate. And would not these troops be 
available for duty there, or could any- 
body doubt that if need arose European 
soldiers enlisted for service in the Colo- 
nies would be ready to come home to Eng- 
land? So far from being a source of 
weakness to this country, on one very 
notable occasion troops in the Colonies 
proved a great source of strength. Where 
did the first troops come from that were 
available for the support of the Indian 
Government in the Indian Mutiny? 
Were they not supplied from the Cape, 
the Mauritius, from Ceylon, and by the 
China Expedition diverted? And were 
these to be called “sources of weak- 
ness ’’ to the Indian Government ? Lord 
Canning would tell a very different story 
if he were alive. The nght hon. Gen- 
tleman went off again on his favourite 
hobby that he was following out the 
Prussian model. The strength of the 
Prussian battalions in time of peace was 
500 rank and file; and the mght hon. 
Gentleman insisted ‘‘we have kept the 
officers, the non-commissioned officers, 
we have got 500 rank and file, and we 
have got the power of expansion.” Yes; 
but what were they to expand with? 
There was nothing except this Reserve, 
which was being flaunted before their 
eyes repeatedly, and a very large portion 
of which had not been even engaged to 
serve abroad if necessary. The Militia 
Reserve were merely Militiamen who 
had been collected more numerously than 
usual this year, in consequence, as he 
had been informed from more than one 
quarter, of the right hon. Gentleman 
having relaxed the rules under which 
they were engaged, and not requiring 
them to go through a medical inspec- 
tion. Therefore, although a great deal 
of money had been paid in getting these 
men for the Reserve, many of them no 
doubt would be returned as unfit for 
service in the regiments to which they 
might be attached. What, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman had accom- 
plished might be stated thus—he had 
got rid of 23,000 soldiers, and he had 
effected this small increase of the Re- 
serve. As far as stores were concerned, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was quite right to practise 
economy with regard to them; for, in a 
manufacturing country like ours stores 
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could be supplied rapidly, and it was not 
necessary to keep any large quantity on 
hand. Horses also were more easily 
procured than men, and he could not 
agree with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Waterford as to 
the number which it was necessary to 
maintain. With regard, however, to 
what had been stated about the depots 
of coal, he hoped that some explanation 
would be given by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; for the circumstance that 
stations like Bermuda and Malta had 
been left with a few hundred tons of 
eoal—not more than sufficient to fill a 
first-rate man-of-war—certainly indi- 
cated very great neglect. Probably it 
would be urged by way of excuse, that 
in the rigid economy which was carried 
out at the Admiralty the gentleman 
whose business it was to look after the 
consignment of coal to those colonial 
posts had been ‘improved off the face 
of the earth,” and that there was no 
one to take his place. Such an excuse, 
however, could be only temporary in its 
nature; while the neglect to supply coal 
to these great stations at which a fleet 
might be called on to assemble at the 
shortest notice was one of the very 
gravest character. 

Mr.CHILDERS: Sir, in the few words 
I shall have to address to the House 
I shall endeavour to bring the debate 
back to the matters more immediately 
connected with my own Department, 
although there is one expression as to our 
present attitude to which I must allude. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
while he appears to me to have laid 
down very clearly the general principles 
on which this country must be governed 
in respect of its neutrality, described 
our proper attitude as one of ‘‘ armed 
neutrality.” I should have thought the 
phrase ‘“‘ armed neutrality”? was most 
offensive, historically at least, to every 
Englishman. Under that name, or rather 
using it to conceal their intentions, the 
Northern Powers entered in 1780 into a 
league hostile to the power and interests 
of this country, which ended by greatly 
extending the field of the war in which 
we were engaged. When, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman used the expres- 
sion ‘“‘armed neutrality,” I hope he 
never intended that we should follow the 
example set by the Empress of Russia 
in 1780. The word my right hon. Friend 
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at the head of the Government om. 
ployed—‘‘ secure neutrality ”—is that] 
believe which both sides of the Housg 
will be willing to agree to. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks whether durin 

the year and a-half that we have been in 
power we have taken such steps as to 
place the nation, while still anxious to 
preserve peace, in the condition essential 
to asecure neutrality. I shall endeavour 
to show that the expressions used durin 

the last few weeks to the effect that 
the Navy was in a satisfactory state, 
though the right hon. Gentleman may 
consider them to be meaningless, were 
nevertheless true. The questions which 
have been put by the right hon. Gentle. 
man and enlarged upon by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Stam. 
ford (Sir John Hay) were—first, whether 
the personnel of the Navy was in a satis. 
factory state; then, whether the ships 
and armaments were such as they ought 
to be at the present time ; next, whether 
our supplies of stores are sufficiently 
large ; and, lastly, whether our establish- 
ments on shore are such as can be pro- 
perly expanded ifnecessary. Now, Iam 
bound to say that both in 1869 and in 
the present year I concealed nothing 
when bringing in the Navy Estimates, 
but gave the most minute details on 
every point connected with the strength 
of the Navy, both positively and rela- 
tively to the Navies of other Powers. I 
was followed by Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House and holding every shade of 
opinion in reference to naval administra. 
tion ; and as the figures I gave remained 
unchallenged at the time I certainly 
think it is too bad, at the end of the 
Session, when the Estimates have been 
voted, and after two Sessions of economy, 
for hon. Members to come forward with 
these furbished-up charges, and to ask 
the Government to debate off-hand ques 
tions of detail, which we should have 
been prepared to discuss and to answer 
if they had been brought forward at the 
proper time, when, in fact, they were 
practically undisputed. First, then, 
with regard to the men composing the 
Navy. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Stamford, in the course of his remarks, 
has said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had, in the course of two years, made 4 
reduction of between 5,000 and 6,000 
from a force of 48,000 men, including 
Marines. But the real strength of the 
Navy is not 48,000, but 61,000 men. 
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The reduction made since I took Office 
is only between 3,000 and 4,000 men. It 
includes not a single Marine, the strength 
of which force had been reduced not 
by us, but by the late Government. 
Further, I expressly stated to the House 
jast year, and again this year, that with 
the exception of 500 men all the reduc- 
tions we had made were entirely apart 
from the seamen class, and especially 
among what are called idlers, where the 
propriety of reduction will not be ques- 
tioned on either side of the House so far 
as the present debate is concerned. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet then went on to 
say—‘‘ You have reduced your men by 
5,000, and you have also sent out a flying 
squadron with 2,500 men; you must, 
therefore, add these two together, and 
you will then arrive at the total force 
you have taken away and which is 
no longer available at home.” But in 
the same speech he has dwelt on the re- 
duction of the foreign stations; every 
man taken from which, he forgot, added 
to the number available at home. The 
fact really is, that while our force of men 
at home, in the Channel Squadron, and 
in the Mediterranean is considerably 
stronger than it was three years ago, we 
have been able to send out a flying 
squadron which is of very great value 
in the training of both officers and men. 
With regard to ships, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire asked how our Channel Sek 
ron compared with the fleet which certain 
other Powers can show at the present 
time; and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Stamford, going still further, made 
the most astounding statement that 
France had a much stronger fleet than 
this country, and could show 51 or 52 
iron-clad ships in the Channel. [Sir 
Jonn Hay: I said ‘‘in commission,” 
not ‘in the Channel.” ] Very well; 
but that France has 51 or 52 iron-clads 
incommission is equally an ——— 
statement. I should not have addresse 

myself to this statement—for I am very 
uwilling to refer to the power of other 
nations—but for the fact that unless it 
was corrected the public might labour 
under the delusion that it was accurate. 
What are the real facts of the case? I 
hold in my hand a carefully prepared 
account of the iron-clad fleets of Eng- 
land and France. We have afloat, in- 
cluding those now fitting at Plymouth, 
28 broadside and 12 special ships, or 40 
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in all. Of the 28 broadside ships, 5 
are in the Channel Fleet, 8 in the First 
Reserve Fleet now at sea under Com- 
modore Willes, 6 in the Mediterranean, 
3 on distant stations, and 6 are fitting 
out. As now classified, 1 is of the first, 
4 of the second, 9 of the third, 8 of the 
fourth, 4 of the fifth, and 2 of the sixth 
class. They carry 507 guns of 6} tons 
and upwards. We have also 12 special 
—that is, generally, turret-ships: 2 of 
the first, 4 of the second, 1 of the third, 
and 5 of the fourth class. One of these 
is fitting, 3 are at Bermuda, 3 are at 
home or in the Mediterranean, and the 
rest in reserve. All these, in commission, 
in reserve, or fitting, come to 40 ships 
of different classes, mounting 552 guns 
of 64 tons and above. I leave all guns 
of less weight out of the comparison. 
France has 27 broadside ships and 4 
special ships, in commission, in reserve, 
or fitting, making 31 ships in all, mount- 
ing 283 heavy guns. Of the broadside 
ships, none are of the first class, 3 of 
the second, 10 of the third, eight of the 
fourth, and 6 of the fifth; and of the 
special ships, 1 of the first class, 1 of the 
second, and 2 of the third. 29 of these 
are at home, in commission or reserve, 
and 2 on distant stations. I can tell the 
House what accounts to a certain extent 
for the difference between my statement 
and that of the hon. and gallant Baronet. 
The French have 22 batteries, 11 of which 
carry or are to carry 4 guns each, and 
can go a certain distance to sea in calm 
weather, and 11 others called demont- 
able, river gun-boats, which may be 
taken to pieces, and some of which are 
now, I believe, on the Rhine, waiting 
to attack Mayence or some other of the 
German towns. It is by adding these 
to the ships I have enumerated that 
52 or 53, as the number of the French 
iron-clad fleet, is arrived at. [Sir Jonny 
Hay: I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. I expressly excluded these 11 
batteries from my calculation. | If that is 
so, all I have to say is that I cannot under- 
stand the hon. Baronet’s calculations. 
Excluding the batteries, France certainly 
has only 31 iron-clads afloat. Hon. 
Gentlemen may argue upon imaginary 
statements as long as they please; but 
what I have stated are plain official facts 
as to which there is no doubt. In ad- 
dition to the ships which I have men- 
tioned, we are now building 4 first-class 
ships and 4 second-class, with 50 guns. 
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France is building 10—2 first-class, 2 
second, 3 third, and 8 fourth-class, with 
56 guns. Adding these to those afloat, 
our strength will be 48 ships and 602 
guns; and that of France 41 ships, ex- 
clusive of batteries, and 339 guns. I 
think it only right to state these facts to 
the House, in order to show both sides of 
the extraordinary story which, coming 
from I know not where, has been fa- 
thered by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Stamford. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked me what was our state 
as to coal and stores, and on that subject 
I will give such information as I can. 
In the early part of the year a Return 
was made on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty as 
to the price of coal, and that Return 
showed also that up to the end of 
January last we had very much below 
the ordinary stock of coal at our prin- 
cipal foreign ports ; but, at the same time, 
a very large quantity which had been 
shipped for these ports was delayed by 
contrary winds, some of it being de- 
livered in the first week of February, 
the remainder being on the way at 
the time the Return was made. We, 
at the Admiralty, whether rightly or 
wrongly, have governed our shipments of 
coal by the suitable time in the year. We 
have not thought fit to make large ship- 
ments in the winter, but to wait for 
the spring, and the result was that in 
January last our stocks of coals, par- 
ticularly in places to which you would 
have to pass through stormy seas, were 
rather low. I admit, also, that there 
had been great accumulations of coals at 
two great foreign stations, owing to the 
necessities of Abyssinia, and that these 
have been considerably reduced. But 
our present stock of coal in our foreign 
ports is in a satisfactory state; indeed, 
at some, it is unusually high for a time 
of peace, and the House may feel per- 
fectly at ease upon that point. But it 
is not of coal only that this can be said. 
Our purchases this year of other stores 
are generally in a forward state; we 
have bought a much larger amount than 
is often customary ; and, so far from be- 
ing exhausted, theyare, at many stations, 
in a better condition than they have fre- 
quently been in times past. I come now 
to the dockyards ; and here, I think, the 
House will agree with me when I say 
that there fell from the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet opposite an expression un- 
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worthy of him, and which, unless in the 
heat of debate, I am sure he would not 
have uttered. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet stated that if my right hop, 
Friend near me (Mr. Gladstone) visited 
Greenwich at the end of the Session he 
would guarantee the sort of reception 
he would get. Well, that is not a new 
threat, for very soon after I came into 
Office I found that Deptford Doc 

having been abolished by the late Go. 
vernment, the artizans being pensioned or 
transferred to other dockyards, andI my- 
self received a threat, which had been sent 
round all the newspapers, that if I went 
down to Deptford I should be received in 
a pretty way. Now, I hope no Govem. 
ment, in dealing with questions of this 
kind, willallow themselves to deviate from 
the right path by the consideration that 
when Ministers go down to particular 
places they will be received in a parti- 
cular way. I think also that it is very 
much to be regretted that we should 
bandy backwards and forwards charges 
as to the numbers we may find neces. 
sary to dispense with when we deal with 
bodies of men in the sensible way in 
which employers of labour deal with 
their men. All I can say is, it is not 
we who began it. When the late Go. 
vernment were in Office they made a very 
considerable reduction at a short notice, 
and I warned them that what they were 
doing was unnecessarily precipitate and 
inconvenient after recent inflations ; but 
I was careful to say nothing which could 
be construed into a wish to raise a cry 
against them among working men. But 
now, when the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet makes these reckless imputations, 
it is only right that the facts should be 
known, and I will state the exact figures. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet would 
haveusunderstand that all that happened 
was that a number of men had been 
taken on for a particular work, and 
when it was done were discharged in 
due course. But this only a part of 
the case. It is perfectly true that at 
the end of 1867 the late Board of Ad- 
miralty determined to take in hand a 
certain class of iron shipbuilding and to 
enter more men. ‘They collected men 
from the Clyde, the Tyne, and every 
other part of the kingdom where ships 
are built, and swept them into their 
net at Portsmouth, Devonport, and 
Chatham. During the four months at 
the end of 1867 there were collected 
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fom those distant parts no less than 
2,369 men, who were added to the 
number of artizans and others employed 
in the dockyards. But suddenly the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I suppose, 
was alarmed, and stopped this reckless 
work, and a reduction not of 2,369, but 
of no less than 5,418 men followed. Up 
to the month of February there were 
9,369 men over the usual number. In 
the same month of February they de- 
cided to make a reduction of 5,418, and 
they succeeded in doing so by the month 
of July. They discharged men, not at 
the rate of 200 or 300, as we have been 
doing, but at the rate of 1,200 a month. 
I do not bring that as a charge against 
them; what they did may have been 
necessary. But when we are attacked 
with considerable violence for making 
reductions at the rate of 200 or 300 a 
month, it is only right to put the saddle 
on the right horse; and to show who it 
was who really occasioned the dockyard 
distress of last year. In the beginning 
of the Session of 1869, though at that 
time I had not discharged a single man, 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) 
got up and made a most pathetic ap- 
peal, urging us to do something for these 
poor men who had been discharged by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; and when we 
consented and carried out that plan of 
emigration which has been so univer- 
sally approved, then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire says—‘‘ What a public injury you 
have done by allowing skilled workmen 
toemigrate.”” I think I have now gone 
through all the leading questions put as 
to the state of the Navy. Let me be 
dearly understood as making no boast, 
and putting up no claim to exclusive re- 
gard for the efficiency of the Navy, or 
for special merit in connection with its 
strength. We took over its administra- 
tion from predecessors who were anxious 
for its welfare, and we have endeavoured 
to promote it to the best of our power. 
But, putting party altogether out of the 
question, the simple fact is that we have 
amost efficient Navy, as I have already 
explained in detail. We have seven 
iron-clads in the Channel Fleet proper, 
and nine in our First Reserve Flot or 
16 in the. Channel at the present time. 
We have a strong fleet in the Medi- 
terranean which will join the Channel 
Fleet this month and exercise with it. 
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We have also a considerable number of 
ships in reserve, which will be commis- 
sioned in the course of the present year. 
We have a good supply of stores, our 
Reserves are in admirable condition, and 
our Ooastguard consists of men alto- 
gether fit for service. In short, to whom- 
soever the credit of the present state 
of things is due, whether to us or to 
our predecessors, for a peace Navy ours 
is in a highly efficient condition—more 
efficient than for many years past; and 
all we ask of the House is to enable us 
to carry it beyond that into a state of 
preparation for eventualities, consist- 
ently with our position of secure neutra- 
lity in this Continental War. To what 
extent this should be done, I do not now 
say; but, in asking the House to intrust 
us with the necessary means, I repeat 
that we shall be strengthening what is 
already in a most satisfactory condition. 

Str HENRY LYTTON BULWER: 
I listened with considerable attention 
to the speech of my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli). There are some 
statements which he made in which I 
entirely agree ; there are others from 
which I must confess I entirely dis- 
sent. I quite agree with him that 
when the circumstances of Europe are 
in the critical position in which they 
are at present, it is decorous and use- 
ful that the House of Commons should 
express their opinion, because if even 
silence were advisable, which I do not 
think, it is impossible. If we do not 
speak, the Press speaks. And if the 
opinion of England is to be expressed, 
it appears to me far more advisable that 
it should be expressed by the voices of 
the representatives of England than in 
any other manner. I also agree with 
my right hon. Friend in his astonish- 
ment, though it was expressed in a 
somewhat mystical way, at the unpre- 
pared condition of mind with which the 
circumstances in which we are now 
placed found the Government of this 
country. When I read that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had had a long interview with the Nestor 
of the Foreign Office, and that he had 
been told by that gentleman that we 
had before us a prospect of the most 
profound peace, and this within a few 
hours of his having to prepare for a 
great and terrible war, I did not feel 
quite satisfied as to the state of the eyes 
and ears of that venerable establishment 
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Friend has given us a parallel. He 
says if our Foreign Office was misin- 
formed the Prime Minister of France 
was also misinformed, and the igno- 
ance of one might be set off against 
the ignorance of the other. But I ven- 
ture to say that any gentleman who has 
within the last few years travelled over 
Europe, and who has not had his intel- 
ligence obscured by official information, 
has seen the traces of, as it were, a train 
of gunpowder extending from Paris to 
Berlin, which it only required an acci- 
dental spark to ignite. And therefore, 
Sir, with that sympathy which every 
man feels for his calling, I did hope 
and expect that our diplomacy would 
have had its attention directed to the 
quarter from which such a spark could 
proceed, so that it might be able to pre- 
vent an explosion. Well, everyone knows 
that during the last year if there has 
been any question which was vitally in- 
teresting to the French Government, it 
has been the question as to who should 
be chosen to fill the Throne of Spain. It 
is also known that, within a very limited 
time from the period at which I am 
now speaking, Marshal Prim announced 
that he had a king in his pocket whom 
he should at some mysterious moment 
introduce to his country. Now, my ex- 
perience of affairs has induced me to 
think that wherever there is secresy 
there is danger; and, therefore, it does 
seem to me most extraordinary that we 
should not have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain what the secret of Marshal Prim 
was. It does seem to me, at all events, 
most extraordinary that we should not 
have said to him—‘ For God’s sake 
don’t produce to us some candidate who 
will convulse all the Cabinets of Europe. 
You see the state, the jealous state, of 
rivalry and antagonism in which the 
Governments of France and Prussia 
stand to each other, and, above all 
things, don’t produce as a candidate 
for the Throne of Spain a man who 
can be looked upon as the nominee of 
Prussia.”” If we had pursued this na- 
tural course, we might have been able 
to prevent the nomination of this Prince 
of Hohenzollern, which took us so much 
by surprise, and has thrown all Europe 
into so much confusion. So far, then, I 
agree with my right hon. Friend, and I 
agree with him also in thinking that 
the Treaties which Great Britain has en- 
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tered into should be observed. But lo 
me say that I have not felt so much 
surprise as has been expressed by other 
Gentlemen with respect to that sensg. 
tional and mysterious document, shoy. 
ing a supercilious contempt for Treaties, 
which appeared in Zhe Times newspaper, 
I do not believe that document had ever 
the sanction of the Chancellerie of Paris 
or the sanction of the Emperor of the 
French. The very nature of the docu. 
ment shows it had not. Nay, I will say, 
if it had been known to the Gover. 
ment of France, that Government would 
have written to its Ambassador at Berlin, 
and said to him—‘“‘ For God’s sake with. 
draw the foolish document which you 
have left in the hands of Count Bis. 
marck!’’ Everyone who knows the cha. 
racter of M. Benedetti knows that he is 
a diplomatist of a very adventurous cha. 
racter. Everyone who knows anything 
of the circumstances of the time of which 
I am speaking, knows that he was rest- 
lessly occupied with the idea of perform. 
ing a great achievement, which was to 
render his name historical, in which I 
am bound to say he has pretty well suc- 
ceeded. Neither, I confess, can I place 
unlimited confidence in any statement 
which M. Benedetti may have made 
with regard to the sentiments of Count 
Bismarck. I do not believe that it was 
M. Benedetti’s wish to deceive any per- 
son—I have too high a respect for any 
gentleman of my profession to believe 
that. But this distinguished gentleman 
has a remarkable facility for deceiving 
himself. It was he who induced the 
French Government to suppose that 
Count Bismarck would have no objec 
tion to the purchase of the Duchy of 
Luxemburg by the Emperor of the 
French; it was he who induced M. 
Drouyn De L’huys to suppose that he 
had only to ask for the frontier that 
was accorded to France in 1814, and 
taken from her in 1815, and that this 
very moderate demand would be im- 
mediately conceded. Thus it is that! 
do not attach that very great importance 
to this document which some ascribe to 
it, but I do attach importance to this— 
that France has at all times been anxious 
and shown a disposition, notwithstanding 
the Treaties of 1831 and 1839, to ac- 
quire the possession of Belgium. And 
I can state that which it may startle 
some Gentlemen to hear, that this very 
proposition which was made by M. Bene- 
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detti, and which he acknowledges to 
have made, was, in fact, made when the 
ink with which the arrangements of 
1831, which guaranteed the integrity 
and inviolability of the Belgian territory, 
had been signed was hardly dry, by an- 
other French Ambassador to another 
Prussian statesman, with this exception, 
that Antwerp was to be reserved as a 
free town for the satisfaction of Eng- 
land. The only difference really was 
that M. de Talleyrand, not being M. 
Benedetti, did not give his suggestion 
in writing ; and neither Baron Bulow, 
nor Lord Palmerston to whom the sug- 
gestion was communicated, thought it 
necessary to give information of it toa 
morning newspaper. I state all this 
because I wish it to be understood that 
I look upon all Treaties as rules which 
nations lay down for their guidance, but 
rules which they rarely observe when 
there is a strong temptation of gain on 
the one side and no risk of danger on 
the other. And, therefore, I say if you 
wish to have your Treaties observed, 
you must be able to defend them. You 
must say that you will defend them, and 
you must have allies on whom you can 
count who will defend them with you. 
But whilst I thus, to a certain extent, 
agree with the substance of the obser- 
vations made by my right hon. Friend 
opposite, and concur with him; likewise, 
in thinking that the obligations by which 
we are bound imperatively are those 
which bind us to protect the neutrality 
and independence of Belgium, I cannot 
agree with him in what he has said with 
respect to the Treaties by which in 1815 
we engaged to guarantee certain parts 
of Saxony to Prussia. I will not enter 
into historical reminiscences as to the 
circumstances under which those engage- 
ments were taken ; but I venture to say 
that even if nothing had since occurred, 
the circumstances of the present day are 
so entirely different from those which 
existed at that time, that they would not 
be equitably said to bind us now. But 
how can we be called upon to respect 
the Treaty of Vienna in regard to the 
Government of Prussia, when Prussia 
exists in her present position on account 
of the violation of that very Treaty? It 
would be rather too much if we had to 
lay aside any objections that we might 
take to the conduct which Prussia has 
pursued in respect to the Treaty of 
Vienna and then were to be called upon 
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in her favour to stand by the obligations 
under which that Treaty placed us. 
Again, Sir, as to what fell from my 
right hon. Friend with respect to armed 
neutrality, I dissent from him there. I 
am for taking every means that may 
be needful for our defence, but I am 
very much against using any terms that 
are offensive. I think it perfectly na- 
tural that all nations placed in a situa- 
tion of neutrality should combine to- 
gether for a common principle, and main- 
tain that principle by common efforts ; 
but I consider it most desirable that in 
taking the measures which may be ne- 
cessary for such a purpose, we should 
do so in the manner least likely to con- 
vey the impression that we are bent on 
war, when our real and essential object 
is peace. And now, Sir, before I sit 
down let me be permitted to say that I 
trust we shall, at least, learn from these 
sad events that are now passing, an 
important lesson. I heard not a thousand 
years ago that there were so many news- 
papers in the United States of America 
that it would be the dream of a madman 
to suppose the Northern States and the 
Southern could ever come into hostile 
conflict. I then heard there was so much 
philosophy in Germany that it was pre- 
posterous to suppose the Prussians and 
the Austrians would ever point their 
cannon against each other. Then, I 
was constantly told that a Frenchman 
was no longer a soldier. He was a stock- 
broker and a shopkeeper, a manufac- 
turer, a trader, a general speculator, 
and it was the most absurd thing in 
the world to suppose that so quiet and 
peaceful a gentleman should ever again 
shoulder a musket. Now, Sir, I am well 
aware that there have been many inven- 
tions in the 19th century; but there is 
one thing which has not been invented, 
even in this age—a new humanity. We 
must, then, I think be content to be 
guided by the result of experience and 
the knowledge we have already derived 
from experience as to the nature of man- 
kind in our conduct of human affairs. 
Indeed, I think I can point out—and it 
may not be perhaps altogether beside 
the present question to point out to this 
House, and through it to the country, 
that since we have heard so much of 
| military and naval armaments being su- 
perseded by international obligations— 
since we have been told that war was 
to be done away with by philanthropic 
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understandings — we have witnessed a 
more utter disregard for international 
obligations, more sudden, reckless, and 
unjust wars than were ever witnessed at 
any former period. Let us, then, act 
like men who prefer common sense to 
speculative theories; let us, I will not 
say prepare for war, because I hope 
there will be no war; but let us put 
ourselves, if we wish to be respected, in 
a position which we shall be able to de- 
fend should war come upon us; and let 
there be no mystery to the world in our 
determination to preserve our honour and 
to stand by our engagements. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that the House 
had heard a good deal of argument from 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
about the armaments of the country 
under different Governments ; but they 
had heard nothing from that quarter in 
answer to the question really before the 
House, and which engrossed the public 
mind—namely, what would be the policy 
of this country with reference to Bel- 
gium? He hoped that before the debate 
closed they might hear something au- 
thentic as to the views and intentions of 
the Government on that most important 
point. He did not wish to embarrass 
the Government, or to urge them to take 
any course inconsistent with that caution 
which it was necessary to observe when 
serious complications among nations 
arose; but he thought that now was the 
moment for the Government to speak 
out on the subject, if they had decided 
on a policy. It was not when the 
struggle had commenced, and when, per- 
haps, a victory had been gained by one 
side or the other, that the Government 
could declare that policy. To do so 
then would be regarded as an act of 
hostility against one or other of the 
belligerent parties. It was for the in- 
terest of England, as well as of Bel- 
gium, that the Government should take 
a decided course. England could not 
afford to be independent of all treaty 
obligations. Our own safety demanded 
that we should not disregard them in 
this instance. Either Napoleon I., or 
one of his generals—he forgot for the mo- 
ment which—said that Antwerp in the 
hands of France would be a pistol 
pointed at the breast of England; and 
it wasthe same that day. He did not 
quarrel about terms, about whether our 
neutrality was to be called an ‘‘ armed 
neutrality”? or a ‘‘secured neutrality.” 
But what he did hold was that we should 
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see our neutrality respected. No doubt, 
it was the wish of the country that we 
should observe a stern neutrality ; but, 
if that neutrality was to be effective, we 
must be prepared to enforce it. What 
was the use of disputing whether there 
had been an increase or decrease of the 
Army? The real question was, what 
should be its present position? As far 
as he had been capable of deriving ap 
impression from the debates in that 
House during the last two years, he 
thought the policy pursued had been 
one of reduction of“our Army, and he 
believed that was the impression left on 
the mind of the country; but that even- 
ing they had been told that reduction 
meant efficiency. That, however, was a 
way of strengthening their forces which 
he could not understand. It has been 
very generally stated that the negotia- 
tions with reference to the proposed 
Secret Treaty between France and Prus- 
sia had been continued up to a recent 
period. If that had been so, it could 
scarcely have been without the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
the Government had known of such ne- 
gotiations, he thought they had incurred 
a very great responsibility in reducing 
the strength of the Army. Thanks to 
the liberality and the instincts of the 
House, this country had an unrivalled 
fleet, and he asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty not to treat the ships 
as reserves, but to put them in com- 
mission; to let the country see that 
there was increased activity at the dock- 
yards and arsenals, to re-engage some 
of the discharged workmen, and to push 
on with all rapidity such ships as were 
in course of construction. ith re- 
spect to the Army, although a Vote 
would be taken for 20,000 more men, 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that our main reliance must be upon 
the Navy. A few thousands of men 
more or less would, under present cir- 
cumstances, matter little to the Army; 
but the number of ships might turn 
the scale of our command of the sea. 
He was not an alarmist, but the com- 
munity with which he was associated 
had a great stake in the matter; and 
while during the past month they had 
been pursuing the peaceful path of com- 
merce their hopes of the future had 
been destroyed, for confidence was 
shaken, and the losses which the com- 
mercial world had sustained amounted to 
to hundreds of millions rather than to 
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hundreds of thousands. He urged the Go- 
yernment not to dally with this question, 
which was the black spot on the horizon ; 
put to declare, before the debate closed, 
what was their intention with regard to 
Belgium, so that when the debate was 
read, as it would be, all over the Conti- 
nent of Europe, people should not think 
it strange that no Minister of the Crown 
had made the slightest allusion to that 
which was in the minds of all men at 
this moment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am de- 
sirous of making an explanation after 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Graves), because, judging from the mis- 
apprehension which possesses the mind 
oh the hon. Gentleman, I am fearful lest 
a similar misapprehension should exist 
in the minds of others. I am afraid that 
I myself may possibly have contributed 
to it, because I did not mention the name 
of Belgium. I must tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman plainly that it is not in my power 
to comply with his request to describe 
the nature of the proceedings which the 
Government have thought it necessary 
to take. I wish to remind him that when 
I referred to the Treaty which was pub- 
lished last week I spoke of the extreme 
gravity of the event, and I said it had 
been partly a shock to confidence. Oon- 
sidering what was the subject of that 
Treaty, it never occurred to me that 
either the hon. Gentleman or anybody 
else would not at once perceive that what 
I said had reference to Belgium. I also 
stated that the Government had thought 
it their duty to give the most careful 
consideration which the time permitted 
to the grave circumstances thus raised, 
and they had upon that consideration 
taken the steps which, in their judg- 
ment, were best calculated to secure the 
establishment of confidence and security. 
I should be very sorry if, through any 
fault of mine, it should be supposed that 
the subject had escaped the attention of 
the Government, which, on the contrary, 
it has absorbed. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he re- 
joiced to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) had not answered 
the question which had been addressed 
to him, for the speeches which had been 
made to the House were in many cases 
onesided, and in several instances were 
not calculated to preserve neutrality ; 
while the question which the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
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Disraeli) had introduced had ended in a 
squabble, between two Governments, as 
to the administration of the Army and 
Navy of the country. The House ought 
not to regard what had been done in the 
past, but ought to look at what was to 
be the condition of things in the future. 
Allusion had been made to the Treaty of 
1815; but that Treaty had been blotted 
out. Was there not a Napoleon reign- 
ing in France, and was it not an article 
of that Treaty that a Napoleon should 
not reign? An attack had been made 
on the French nation, for when remarks 
were made about the English fleet being 
disabled did not everyone know that the 
only ships which could interfere with 
that fleet were French ones? The honour 
of the country was concerned in seeing 
that neutrality was maintained, and that 
House looked to the Government to pre- 
serve it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he felt great satis- 
faction at the answer that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had given to the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Graves). He thought 
the House had during this discussion 
ignored one very important fact—that 
the Governments of both the countries 
which were now at war had emphati- 
cally and earnestly declared their deter- 
mination to respect the independence of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. With that 
unqualified declaration from both those 
friendly Powers it would be offensive on 
the part of England to thrust in their 
faces the threat of what this country 
would do supposing they acted contrary 
to their promises. That would be a 
curious way of showing and maintaining 
our neutrality. He hoped no Member 
would be able to infer from his remarks 
that he sympathized with either of the 
belligerents. On the question of increase 
of armaments. Increase of armaments 
meant increase of taxation; and in reply 
to those who said that was a low form 
of argument, he said it was a form 
of argument which many of them had 
been returned to that House to give ef- 
fect to. He did not take his stand at that 
moment on the abstract peace principle, 
he was prepared to express his belief that 
the interests of the country were safe in 
the hands of the Government, and he 
should have been well pleased if the 
discussion had terminated with the re- 
ply of the First Minister of the Crown 
to the Leader of the Opposition. It was 
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difficult to meddle with sparks without 
scattering them, and the state of Europe 
was such as to make speeches which, 
under other circumstances would be 
harmless, assume an exaggerated cha- 
racter. As to the proclamation of peace 
principles being responsible for the evils 
which had come upon Europe, there had 
been no enunciation of them half so em- 
phatic as that contained in a Book in 
which they all professed to believe, and 
when the people of Franve and Germany 
came to appreciate what was really true 
they would say that— 
‘“« War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at,” 
and they would say that those who 
made the quarrels should be the ones to 
fight. By adherence to Treaties this 
country had been burdened with an en- 
ormous Debt, and it was wise that we 
had not adhered to that solemn Treaty 
which bound us to keep a Napoleon off 
the Throne of France. He heartily ap- 
proved the First Minister of the Crown 
not giving the pledge asked for by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, for such a 
pledge would be far more likely to offend 
those concerned than to have any bene- 
ficial effect. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished 
calmly and earnestly to endorse the dis- 
appointment expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), that 
nothing more distinct or decided had 
been heard from the Treasury Bench on 
the subject of Belgium, for it could have 
been said without a threat. He was as 
anxious as any man could be for peace 
if it could be maintained consistently 
with the honour of this country; but 
something could have been said on 
behalf of Belgium without threatening 
either France or Prussia. Why could 
we not say publicly and openly that we 
rejoiced in the assurances given that the 
neutrality of Belgium would be respected, 
because the respect of that neutrality 
would absolve us from all interference? 
If that had been said, it would have 
produced altogether a different feeling 
from anything which had been said 
throughout the Continent of Europe. 
It was stated in Zhe Times of that morn- 
ing—and it was confirmed to him by 
those who knew France well—that not 
one Frenchman in a million believed 
that if the netrality of Belgium were in- 
fringed England would interfere; and if 
that were the case, and if we were pre- 
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pared to defend the neutrality of Bel. 
gium, was it not better, was it not more 
just to that country, was it not more 
likely to secure peace, was it not more 
likely to prevent this country drifting 
into war, that we should tell those 
Frenchmen they were mistaken and that 
we still cherished the honour of our 
country ? While sympathizing, like the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
with English people and English tax. 
payers, he sympathized with the fair 
name, honour, and reputation of this 
country. We ought to feel sympathy 
with a people anywhere who were strug. 
gling for freedom, and, above all, we 
ought to feel sympathy for a small inde. 
pendent nation whose national existence 
had been threatened, and had been 
plotted against by rival . neighbours, 
Kings, and statesmen, and which knew 
that its independence could not be pre- 
served unless it had reason to rely 
upon the solemn promises of the sacred 
Treaties of a more powerful nation— 
that of England. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he shared the regret of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), that the 
Government had not been more explicit; 
but he was disposed to think that the 
First Minister of the Crown meant to 
give them to understand that he would, 
under all circumstances, maintain our 
Treaties with regard to Belgium. He 
could not agree that an explicit state- 
ment would have endangered peace ; on 
the contrary, he thought it would have 
done much to insure it. The country 
was indebted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) for having initiated a 
debate which would leave no doubt on 
the mind of the country or of Europe as 
to what was the opinion of that House. 
He could not say he was much startled 
by the publication of the project of the 
Treaty, because all who had closely fol- 
lowed affairs on the Continent must 
have been aware that schemes of the 
kind it embodied had been entertained 
by foreign Princes and statesmen; but 
extraordinary importance was given to 
the document when the First Minister 
of the Crown said its importance could 
not be exaggerated, and when our (to- 
vernment took the unparalleled course 
of appealing to the two Governments 
concerned for explanations as to its 
authenticity. He accepted the answer 
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of the right hon. Gentleman to-night as 
an assurance that he would stand by 
those Treaties the observance of which 
the honour as much as the interest of 
their country demanded. 
Mr. M. J. GUEST said, he thought 
a word of advice to our journals would 
be in season. They ought to observe 
the same neutrality which the Govern- 
ment were observing, and not by their 
criticisms draw us into trouble with 
foreign nations. It was hard for a lead- 
ing journal to take one side with the 
immense power it possessed, and induce 
foreigners to believe that it represented 
the opinions of the nation, whereas there 
were many people in the kingdom who 
did not feel as that journal did. After 
the assurances of the Government we 
were justified in feeling that we had a 
sufficient force to provide for our de- 
fence. But if the country was deceived 
it would go hard with the Government. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL—[Brxx 228.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Bruce.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 


have to move the second reading of a 
Bill of great importance, the object of 
which is what the late debate has shown 
to be the general wish of both sides of 
the House—namely, the preservation of 
the neutrality of this country. I do not 
propose to enter into the discussion of 
any vexed questions ‘of International 
Law. I do not propose to discuss the 
extent to which a neutral country can be 
required by a foreign belligerent to inter- 
fere to prevent her subjects from taking 
part in hostile preparations. I do not 
propose to discuss what municipal laws, 
if any, she can be required to enact; to 
what extent she can be compelled to 
enforce them; or for what neglect to 
enforce them she can be held responsible. 
I do not propose to discuss these ques- 
tions because, though Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are most anxious to discharge 
all their obligations of neutrality, still it 
is well it should be understood that the 
main object of this Bill is not so much 
to satisfy any demands which foreign 
nations may be entitled to make against 
us, but rather to satisfy ourselves, to 
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maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, which are compromised when 
the subjects of the Queen take part in 
hostilities against a friendly State, and to 
avoid not merely all cause of offence, but, 
if possible, all cause of discussion with 
foreign countries. In a word, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been less care- 
ful to ascertain what foreign nations 
would be entitled to require from us 
than what we consider due to ourselves 
—to our own dignity and our own self- 
respect. It may be that the provisions 
of our present Foreign Enlistment Act 
are as strong as can be required of us 
by a belligerent State—perhaps even 
stronger. But I think it will be gene- 
rally agreed that they are not strong 
enough to satisfy ourselves, and we de- 
sire they should be made more stringent. 
I shall not enter into the Alabama ques- 
tion. The Alabama escaped by a strata- 
gem which we could not foresee, and 
which, as we maintain, could not be pre- 
vented by ordinary care in the then 
existing state of our law. We deny that 
we are responsible to the American Go- 
vernment for the escape of the Alabama, 
though we are willing to submit that 
question to arbitration. But, whatever 
the issue in that case, I believe there is 
no man in this House who does not 
regret the escape of the Alabama, and 
I am willing to hope that that regret 
is shared even by the authors of the 
calamity. I trust there is not a man 
in this House who does not desire that 
measures should be taken, if it be 
practicable, to make the escape of future 
Alabamas impossible. I need not dwell 
upon the failures—for I fear I must call 
them such—of the attempts by the Go- 
vernment to enforce the Foreign En- 
listment Act. We all know that a suit 
was instituted against the Alexandra, 
and although it appeared that that ves- 
sel had been built for the Confederate 
Government, and was to a certain ex- 
tent equipped for their service, still the 
late Chief Baron directed the jury that, 
because she was not so completely 
equipped as to be in a condition to com- 
mence hostilities when she left our ports, 
therefore the Foreign Enlistment Act 
did not apply; and on appeal to the 
Court of Exchequer the Court was equally 
divided in opinion. I believe the ruling 
to have been wrong, though I am not en- 
titled so to pronounce it, the Court having 
been divided ; but if the law was rightly 
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laid down by the Chief Baron, that law 
ought to be amended, and no other 
Alexandra ought to be allowed to es- 
cape. I need not name the steam rams 
which Earl Russell undertook to stop, 
acting, as I believe, within the powers 
of the law. We recollect, however, 
that the proceedings of Earl Russell 
were seriously impeached in this House, 
and that upon a Division — nominally 
for Papers, but really amounting to 
a Vote of Oensure—his conduct in 
stopping the steam rams was approved 
by comparatively a small majority. 
These considerations point to an amend- 
ment of the law, and I have reason 
to suppose that considerations such as 
these induced the Government of Lord 
Derby to appoint a Oommission in 1868, 
consisting of men of the greatest emi- 
nence, who made a very valuable Re- 
port. It was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose a Bill some time 
since, carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations in that Report; but the in- 
tended Bill gave way to other mea- 
sures which then appeared more press- 
ing. I think, however, the House will 
agree that, upon the breaking out of 
this unexpected and most calamitous 
war, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have been very much to blame if they 
had delayed for a single day to intro- 
duce this measure. The Bill is founded 
almost entirely on the Report of the 
Royal Commission, but in one or two mat- 
ters it goes somewhat beyond the re- 
commendations contained in that Report. 
IT am quite sure that there is no class inthe 
community more patriotic or more desi- 
rous than the mercantile classes are of 
maintaining peace and neutrality. We 
must not, however, disguise from our- 
selves that there are a set of unscrupulous 
traders—men who seem to have proposed 
to themselves no object but that of pri- 
vate gain, and who will endeavour to 
evade the provisions of any Foreign 
Enlistment Act which we may pass. It 
is necessary, therefore, in order to meet 
the subterfuges with which we may 
expect to have to deal, that the law 
should be stringent, and leave no loop- 
hole for escape. I shall now proceed 
to state very shortly the main pro- 
visions of the Bill. In the first place, 
instead of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
being amended it will be repealed, 
and such of its provisions as are not 
altered re-enacted, in order that the 
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whole law may appear in one Bill, 
With respect to enlistment, the proyi- 
sions of the Bill are very much the 
same as those of the existing Act; but 
they are, I think, expressed in clearer 
language—a not very difficult task to 
accomplish, for the present Foreign En- 
listment Act is not a good specimen of 
drafting. Generally speaking, the pro- 
visions with respect to enlistment apply 
to all British subjects in all parts of the 
world, and to aliens only within the 
Queen’s dominions. There are provyi- 
sions against enlisting persons under 
false representations, as in the case of 
those who engaged Irish navvies to go to 
America, where they were entrapped into 
the Federal service. There is a penalty 
for taking persons illegally enlisted on 
board ship and a power to detain the 
ship, accompanied, however, by a power 
to release her on security being given 
for the payment of the penalty. I now 
come to deal with the question of the 
equipment and fitting out of vessels, 
with respect to which there has been so 
much litigation. To this section of the 
old Act a very important addition has 
been suggested by the Commissioners, to 
the effect that it should apply not merely 
to the arming and equipping, but to the 
building of a ship. That recommenda- 
tion was made by all the Commissioners, 
with the exception of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt), for whose autho- 
rity I have the greatest respect, although 
I think that he, in the present instance, 
was wrong and that the majority of the 
Commissioners were right. If such a 
provision were contained in the existing 
Act, the Alabama could not have escaped, 
and the Alexandra must have been con- 
demned. It obviously is very unsatis- 
factory for a Government to be*aware 
that a vessel is being built for a belli- 
gerent, to know her destination, to have 
to wait day after day till she is com- 
pleted, and then one fine morning to find 
that she is gone. Now, that has more than 
once occurred, and it is desirable that 
it should not occur again. There is also 
a provision in this section which touches 
the case of the mere despatch of a vessel, 
and a clause containing a provision to 
the effect that if it is shown that a vessel 
has been ordered to be built for a belli- 
gerent, and is supplied to that belli- 
gerent and used for warlike purposes, 
that shall be held to be primd facie evi- 
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dence that she was built for the warlike 
service of the belligerent, unless the 
innocent destination of the vessel can be 
established. In a provision of that kind 
there is, I apprehend, no hardship. The 
Commissioners also recommended—and 
we have adopted that part of their Re- 
port, that proceedings should be taken 
in the Court of Admiralty rather than 
the Court of Exchequer. It is provided, 
therefore, that suits for the condemna- 
tion of vessels offending against the Act 
shall be instituted in the Court of Ad- 
miralty. I have now to call attention to 
avery important power which we pro- 
pose to give by the Bill. Itis the power 
which it confers on the Secretary of 
State, on his being satisfied that a vessel 
is being built or equipped for the service 
of a foreign belligerent, and is about to 
be despatched, to issue his Warrant or- 
dering her to be seized and detained, 
which Warrant is to be laid on the Table 
of the House. It is further provided 
that the owner of a vessel may apply to 
the Court of Admiralty for her no 
which he may obtain if he satisfies the 
Court that her destination was lawful, 
and not only may he obtain her release 
but damages for her retention. In order 
to prevent any hardship there is, more- 
over, a provision that the Admiralty 
shall release the vessel on a bond being 
given that she is not to be employed on 
any illegal‘adventure. There is another 
provision in respect to which the Bill, I 
admit, goes beyond the recommendation 
of the Commissioners. It gives power 
to the local authorities named in it to 
seize a vessel if they have reason to 
suppose she is about to escape ; but then 
they will have to report immediately the 
seizure to the Secretary of State, who 
will be empowered at once to release her 
should he be of opinion that there were 
not sufficient grounds for the seizure, 
and assuming the vessel to have been 
seized without reasonable cause, and re- 
leased by the Secretary of State, the 
owner will be entitled to claim damages 
for the detention. These are the provi- 
sions by which we propose to attain the 
object which we have in view, and to 
render extremely difficult, if not almost 
impracticable, the escape of any such 
vessel as the Alexandra or the Alabama 
in future. There is besides a provision 
against augmenting the force of a belli- 
gerent Vessel in our ports, and one to 
the effect that a vessel illegally built 
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shall not be received in our ports. This 
is a provision which we have introduced 
in conformity with the recommendation 
of the Commigsion ; but I am bound to 
say it appears to me somewhat question- 
able whether it is not desirable to leave 
the matter to be dealt with by regula- 
tions to be laid down by the Government 
rather than deal with it in Acts of Par- 
liament. The Bill, I may add, contains 
a prohibition against fitting out naval 
and military expeditions, and a provi- 
sion, which is new to our law, but 
which is acted upon by all the American 
Courts, to the effect that prizes captured 
by a vessel illegally fitted out, if brought 
into our ports, shall be restored to 
their owners. These are the principal 
provisions of the Bill; but in conse- 
quence of some misapprehension which 
seems to prevail, I wish, if the House 
will permit me, to say a few words with 
respect to certain provisions which some 
persons think ought to be contained in 
the Bill, but which are not. I allude to 
provisions forbidding the exportation of 
contraband of war. Those who enter- 
tain misapprehensions on this score I 
would refer to a letter signed ‘“ Histo- 
ricus”’ which appeared in Zhe Times of 
Saturday, and which contains a clear and 
correct expression of the Law of Nations 
on the subject. But as some hon. Mem- 
bers may not have seen that letter I 
will make a few remarks by way of ex- 
planation on the point. The Govern- 
ment of this country does not undertake 
and has not undertaken in former wars 
to prohibit the exportation of contraband 
of war. The exportation of contraband 
of war is not prohibited by the exist- 
ing Foreign Enlistment Act, nor, strictly 
speaking, by the Queen’s Proclamation. 
On this subject, however, it appears to 
me that a good deal of misapprehension 
exists. Some people seem to think that 
the Queen could by her Proclamation 
constitute a new offence against the law 
of the land; but to suppose that, would 
be tantamount to supposing that the 
Queen could exercise the functions of 
the whole Legislature. No Proclama- 
tion of the Queen can constitute that 
an offence against an Act of Parliament, 
or the law of the land, which was not 
an offence before, and if hon. Members 
will carefully read the recent Proclama- 
tion they will find that the effect of it 
is as follows:—It draws attention, in 
the first place, to certain provisions of 
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the Foreign Enlistment Act which pro- 
hibit the furnishing of ships of war, &c., 
to belligerents, and it indicates that any 
offence against those provisions will be 
a. criminal and indictable offence. The 
Proclamation proceeds to warn Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects—first, against the break- 
ing of blockades; and, secondly, against 
the supplying of contraband of war ; but 
the consequence of disobeying these in- 
junctions of the Queen are pointed out 
to be a liability to hostile capture. That 
is the liability, and the only liability 
which is pointed out in the Proclama- 
tion. The Government have not under- 
taken to prevent vessels from breaking 
the blockade, nor to prevent the expor- 
tation of contraband of war; but they 
say to any man who starts with a vessel 
intending to break the blockade or to 
supply contraband of war to a belli- 
gerent—‘‘ You do it at your own risk ; 
you will be subject to capture, and in 
that case you will be subject to the law 
of the capturing country, and the Queen 
will not interfere for your protection.” 
I think it well that this should be 
generally understood, because many com- 
plaints are made against the Government 
for not preventing the exportation of 
coal, of horses, of a variety of articles 
which may or may not be contraband of 
war. Let us see what has been our prac- 
tice in former wars. During the Crimean 
War, for example, Belgium and Holland 
supplied Russia with large quantities of 
arms, but we did not treat that as a 
breach of neutrality. Again, during the 
American War, large quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and other contraband of 
war were supplied by us both to the 
Federals and the Confederates; but, al- 
though the United States complained of 
us for having allowed the Alabama to 
escape, they made no complaint that we 
did not undertake to prevent the expor- 
tation of contraband of war. They merely 
captured the vessels when they could 
catch them. ‘Therefore, provisions to 
prevent the exportation of contraband 
of war are not to be found in this Bill 
any more than they are to be found in 
our existing Act or in the American Act. 
This, however, ought to be known. If 
it be shown that a vessel carrying coal 
or any other contraband article is so far 
in communication and correspondence 
with the fleet of either belligerent as to 
form a part of it, or acts as a tender to 
ships of war, such vessel will run the 
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risk of being captured and forfeited as g 
store-ship in the service of the enemy. It 
is true that under the Customs Consolj- 
dation Act the Queen may stop the ex. 
portation of arms by an Order in Coun. 
cil; but that provision has never been 
put in force except when we ourselves 
were actually engaged, or were on the 
point of engaging in war. I admit that 
this Bill goes beyond the American Act, 
Indeed, as far as I am aware, it goes 
beyond any statute law passed in any 
country for the purpose of enforcing 
neutrality. If we had merely considered 
the strict measure of international duty 
which might have been imposed upon 
us, we need not have gone so far; 
but the Bill has been prepared for the 
sake of ourselves and of our dignity 
rather than in order to satisfy any de- 
mands which might be made upon us 
by foreign countries. Although some 
of its provisions against reckless and 
unscrupulous traders may be stringent, 
I think there are none which will inter- 
fere with the objects of legitimate com- 
merce. At all events, the Bill has been 
prepared with much care and considera- 
tion by the Government, with the object 
of promoting what both sides of the 
House profess to desire — namely, the 
preservation of the neutrality of this 
country and the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. It has been prepared with 
that object, and I, therefore, confidently 
venture to submit it to the candid con- 
sideration of both sides of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
cordially endorsed all the reasons ad- 
duced by his hon. and learned Friend 
(the Attorney General) in favour of the 
Bill; as this country certainly ought-to 
endeavour by every means to maintain 
its position as a neutral State. But 
there were one or two of the clauses of 
this Bill to which he would like to draw 
the attention of the House. It was 
very necessary to prevent the recur- 
rence of what happened during the Ame- 
rican War, when this country was made 
a starting point for a ship of war which, 
as had been aptly remarked, was an ex- 
pedition in itself. The Bill ought to go 
further than the Foreign Enlistment Act 
passed in the reign of George III., but 
ought not to go so far, in his opinion, as 
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in any way to cripple our shipbuilding 

e. It must be remembered, too, 
that this Bill would be referred to by a 
jealous belligerent as the text-book of 
our duties as a neutral. There were 
other interests, too, of higher importance 
than the claims of belligerents. Our 
shipbuilders ought not to be prevented 
from carrying on their trade, simply be- 
cause it was possible that at some period 
or other some of the ships they con- 
structed might be used in war against 
or by a friendly Power. The 8th clause 
made it an offence for any person, with- 
out the licence of the Queen— 


“To build, or agree to build, or cause to be 
puilt, any ship, having reasonable cause to believe 
that the same shall, or will, be employed,” 


&. He would suggest that some addi- 
tional words should be inserted in the 
clause to limit the time from which the 
liability should commence, and the clause 
would then read— 

“To build, or agree to build, or cause to be 
built, after the declaration of war, by or against 
any friendly State,” 

&e., the words “friendly State’ being 
defined in another part of the measure. 
The 5th clause directed a penalty against 
any persons leaving Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions with intent to enter the service of 
any foreign State ; but, surely, we had no 
right to interfere in that way with the 
subject of any other country who might 
be within our boundaries, and who 
might perhaps be leaving to join the 
service of his own country. We had no 
right or reason, for instance, to attempt 
to prevent an American subject from 
quitting our shores in order to join the 
French Army. With regard to the 19th 
clause, which provided for the jurisdic- 
tion over offences against neutrality, he 
regretted the transfer of jurisdiction 
which was there proposed. It was 
very possible that the decision of the 
late Lord Chief Baron in the matter 
of the Alabama might have been un- 
satisfactory to the Government; but 
it was to be regretted that, after the 
decision had been given, the Government 
should, in the first Bill on the subject, 
try to do away with the old method of 
hearing such cases before one of the 
Judges of the Common Law Courts and 
a jury, and send those cases to the Ad- 
miralty Court, where there would be no 
jury to hear them at all. There was 
only one other point to which he wished 
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to draw the attention of the House. The 
power entrusted to officers who would 
be able to arrest these vessels was some- 
what too large; and he believed when 
the Bill got into Committee his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would find that Amendments upon the 
clauses to which he had drawn attention 
might be introduced with advantage, in 
order to keep England, when it was so 
designed by the Government, athoroughly 
neutral State according to the old rule, 
“not of helping both, but of refusing 
to help either.”’ 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
it was delightful to find the House at 
last breathing a neutral atmosphere 
after a six hours’ debate, which was 
calculated to do anything rather than 
enable them to preserve neutrality. 
He rejoiced at the appearance of this 
measure, notwithstanding the tardy ac- 
tion of the Government respecting the 
matter with which it dealt. The present 
law for enforcing neutrality was utterly 
insufficient. No one could dissent from 
Lord Russell’s description of the case of 
the Alabama—that it was a scandal to 
the law of this country, and that the 
persons who were concerned in that dis- 
astrous fraud upon the laws of this 
country committed one of the most un- 
patriotic acts of which an English- 
man had ever been guilty. He was 
glad to hear the Attorney General say 
that this Bill could not be regarded as 
a Bill founded upon international obli- 
gations. It went far beyond anything 
that could be required by the actual ob- 
ligations that existed according to the law, 
as at present in force, between nations. 
Its object was to restrain private war on 
the part of subjects in cases where the 
State itself did not desire to enter into 
hostilities. But he would venture to 
say, what he was sure would be con- 
firmed by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), and by the Vice President of 
the Council, both of whom were Members 
of the Commission, that the opinion of 
of that body was, that what was required 
was, to extend and enlarge the preventive 
power of the law rather than to aggra- 
vate its punitive provisions. There were 
two objects—to prevent the offence, and 
to punish it when committed. The use 
of punishment was small save so far as 
it would act as a deterrent; but, even 
from this point of view, it should be 
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borne in mind, that if the code was 
made too severe, there was not in pub- 
lic sentiment, unfortunately, that convic- 
tion of moral turpitude attaching to 
offences of this character which would en- 
able them to carry out the provisions of 
the Bill. Besides, if great weight was 
placed upon the punitive portions of the 
Bill, foreign Powers would be continually 
complaining of our not prosecuting suffi- 
ciently. It was not desirable, nor would 
it be possible, to get rid of the action of 
a jury in trying a misdemeanour, though 
he thought it was quite right — and 
therein he differed from his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill)—that 
in endeavouring to prevent the offence 
they should make use of the Court of 
Admiralty. A jury might be unwilling 
to give a verdict against a prisoner if the 

unishment was made too severe. He re- 
gretted that the punitive clauses, which, 
in certain states of public feeling, could 
not be carried out, had been multiplied, 
and that the strength of the Bill had 
not been thrown intd the preventive 
clauses. It was also a matter of regret 
to him that the Bill was not brought 
forward earlier. But he had discharged 
his conscience, for last Session and this he 
pressed the Government to deal with the 
question. He could not conceive a mea- 
sure of greater importance, and he was 
unable to understand why the matter 
had been postponed to a period at which 
they had very little time to give it the 
consideration it required. A Bill of this 
kind should have been sent to a Select 
Committee, who might carefully consider 
the clauses and see that they were pro- 
perly drawn. They might have a case 
like the Alabama, where the law broke 
down owing to the imperfect wording of 
the statute, and the credit of this country 
might be sacrificed, all because the mea- 
sure was introduced at a period when, 
owing to want of time, it was impossible to 
secure that the clauses should be so care- 
fully worded as to obviate such acalamity. 
In the existing Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and in this Bill by which it was sought to 
amend that law, power was given to the 
Crown to suspend the Act and dispense 
with the provisions of the law altogether. 
He was unable to understand upon any 
principle either legal or constitutional, 
how such a course was defensible. If 
this measure was justifiable, it was be- 
cause what it proposed to do was proper 
to be done by the authority of the Le- 
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islature. It was not @ mere executive 

ill. In an Act of that solemn and im. 
portant character to give a discretion to 
the Executive to dispense with its proyj. 
sions, at any moment enabling them to 
say that British subjects might take part 
in private war against a country with 
which the Government was at peace, 
was to give the Executive power to do 
what Mr. Canning denounced as “sneak. 
ing a country into a war which it had 
not the courage to declare ””—a most 
dangerous power for any Government to 
possess. There was one case—that of 
the Spanish Legion—in regard to which 
the Foreign Enlistment Act was sus. 
pended by an Order in Council. For a 
Government not to declare war, and yet 
to allow subjects to carry on a private, 
and he would say predatory warfare, was 
discreditable to the character of an 
country, and was inconsistent with any 
principle on which the present Bill could 
be defended. Let the Executive Govern- 
ment declare war, with the responsibili- 
ties attaching to the act, if they declared 
it at all. In America, where the power 
of the Executive was certainly not small, 
no such thing would be allowed. As 
regarded Clause 5, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Staveley Hill), that in the case 
of foreigners in this country, the Go- 
vernment had no right to say, as they 
might fairly say to their own sub- 
jects, that they must not leave British 
shores with the intention of enlisting in 
the armies of other countries. They had 
no right to ask a foreigner who owed 
only a temporary allegiance to this coun- 
try what he was going to do when leay- 
ing it. If he did any act whatever in 
this country which gave effect to his 
intention they had a right to punish 
him; but to lay hold of an intent which 
had not developed itself would be a pro- 


ceeding not authorized by any principle | 


of law. Clause 6 was a useful clause. 
It provided for the punishment of per- 
sons who induced others to enlist ina 
foreign army ; the crimps of belligerents, 
who got hold of sailors and shipped 
them off without telling them whither 
they were going, and then endeavoured 
to make them sign articles at sea. That 
clause, however, concluded with a sin- 
gular paragraph to the effect that if a 
person taken abroad should ultimately 
enlist in a foreign service it was to be 
deemed conclusively that such person 
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nitted Her Majésty’s dominions with 
the intent to accept an engagement 
in the military or naval service of such 
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foreign State. This would be contrary 
to the fact; and was quite incompatible 
with what was before provided. He 
thought the clause would be better with- 
out that paragraph. The 9th clause re- 
lated to illegal building of ships, and, in 
his opinion, it was open to considerable 
difficulty. If the Government took upon 
itself to forbid the building of vessels of 
any particular description, they would 
make themselves responsible for every 
keel laid in this country; and the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations would think 
it their duty to be constantly urging them 
to interfere in a manner calculated to 
materially check their shipbuilding trade. 
The private shipbuilding trade in this 
country was a most important one, as it 
afforded them in time of war splendid 
dockyards which cost them nothing to 
maintain in time of peace. There were 
half-a-dozen places on the Clyde and 
the Thames which could turn out iron- 
cads as perfectly as the dockyards of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. Those pri- 
vate yards were supported by the cus- 
tom of foreigners, who had recourse to 
them in order to get their vessels built. 
He warned the House against passing— 
he would not say in a moment of panic, 
but without a sufficient amount of con- 
sideration—any measure which was cal- 
culated to drive away that trade, and 
thereby to transfer from these shores to 
other foreign nations the advantages 
which they now enjoyed in the private 
dockyards to which he had alluded. All 
that was necessary in order to carry 
out the intention of the measure was to 
the despatch of the vessel when 

uilt, not to interfere with the building, 
and he thought that that object was fully 
rovided for by another clause in the 

ill. Under Clause 7, which supple- 
mented the provisions of Clause 5, if any 
American were to leave this country for 
America by one of the Cunard Com- 
pany’s ships, and were subsequently to 
enter the service of any of the States of 
South America, the captain of the ship 
80 carrying him would be liable to two 
years’ imprisonment. That would be 
stretching the law to a most injudicious 
extent—because he did not think that 
Parliament had a right to inquire into the 
motives or designs of any foreigner when 
he left these shores, and he thought that 
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it was absurd to say that the captain of 
the vessel conveying him should be re- 
sponsible for what was concealed in the 
mind of the foreigner during the voyage. 
He trusted, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would consent to 
strike that clause out of the Bill. The 
Attorney General had stated that it was 
his intention to strike out Clause 11, 
which was intended to prevent the 
hospitality of their ports being extended 
to vessels that had illegally left that 
country, on the ground that he thought 
its object would be better carried out by 
means of a regulation to be enforced by 
the Executive. He (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) entirely agreed with the necessity 
that existed for the enforcement of some 
such regulation, because he believed 
that had the Alabama been excluded 
from our ports after she had escaped 
from this country, the difficulties that 
had arisen between this country and 
America in reference to that vessel would 
have been avoided. He certainly ap- 
proved of the measure, which he thought 
the best and most complete law for the 
enforcement of neutrality that ever ex- 
isted in any country. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
was glad that the House generally was 
so nearly agreed upon the importance of 
and the necessity for passing this mea- 
sure. It was most desirable that the 
statement of the Attorney General that 
a nation was not bound by International 
Law to legislate upon this subject should 
be thoroughly understood and generally 
known. In fact, it was only in this 
country and in the United States that 
such legislation had occurred, although, 
no doubt, in many Continental nations 
there were elastic powers in force which 
enabled the various Governments to deal 
with cases of the description referred to 
in the Bill when they happened to arise. 
All subjects of the country owed to the 
Government the duty of being neutral 
when the State was neutral; and if the 
State found any tendency to a dangerous 
violation of that principle, it was the 
duty of the State to arm itself with 
powers to repress any attempt on the 
part of private citizens to oppose the 
public willto be neutral. The difficulty 
of enforcing neutrality was never more 
shown than in the case of the American 
War, though he believed that no Go- 
vernment ever discharged the duties of 
neutrality more faithfully and honestly 
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than did the Government of that country 
at that time. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) had suggested that 
the House should seize the opportunity 
of doing what was not done by the 
existing Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
should take from the Crown the power 
of granting a licence to do any acts 
which, under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, would be illegal if done without the 
licence of the Crown; but to legislate 
to deprive the Crown of the power of 
taking a single step of that kind, with- 
out going to war altogether, would be 
imprudent and foreign to the purposes 
of the present Bill, for there might be 
many cases in which it would be inex- 
pedient to enter upon war, though the 
State did not assume an attitude of strict 
neutrality. A matter of high policy of 
that kind ought not to be dealt with by 
a side wind in such a Bill as the present. 
The 5th clause related to persons 
leaving this country to enlist in the 
service of a belligerent whose subjects 
they were not, and if it were expedient 
to retain such a clause, it was also ex- 
pedient that the Crown should have the 
power of relaxing its operation. And 
so with regard to the important case of 
shipbuilding ; if a power of relaxation 
was not given to the Crown, there would 
be involved in the penalties of the Bill 
any person who took a contract to build 
a ship before the commencement of war, 
and yet might be willing afterwards to 
go to the Government and ask for a 
licence, undertaking, at the same time, 
not to allow the ship to leave the country. 
With regard to the 7th clause, they 
must consider not merely the case of the 
solitary American alluded to by the hon. 
and -learned Member for Oxford, but 
must look at the larger case. There were 
in this country a great number of 
foreigners of various nations, and it 
could not be maintained that the prin- 
ciple of neutrality would be observed, if 
a recruiting sergeant were allowed to go 
through the country to enlist persons for 
the service of a foreign State of which 
they were not the subjects. With re- 
gard to the clause respecting illegal 
shipbuilding, he held that great injustice 
would be done to shipbuilders if they 
were allowed to build ships but were not 
allowed to despatch them to their desti- 
nation, or deliver them to their customers 
after they were built. If the real object 
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was to prevent such cases as those of the 
Alexandra and the Alabama, they must 
give the Government sufficient power jp 
the first instance. Shipbuilders should, 
in fact, be invited to go to the Govern. 
ment and lay contracts before them 
which they had suspicion of, and take 
their opinion upon the question of whe. 
ther they should or should not proceed 
with them. He'was of opinion that jf 
the power conferred by that clause werg 
not given the Bill would be emasculated, 
He thought it of infinitely greater im. 
portance that all shipbuilders and 
traders in this country should obey the 
law with respect to the neutrality of 
their country, than that they should have 
a few contracts on their hands more or 
less. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he feared that 
much mischief would be done to the 
large and important shipbuilding in. 
dustry of the country if this Bill were 
allowed to pass in its present form, 
Under certain clauses an honest and 
honourable shipbuilder might find him. 
self rendered liable to imprisonment 
without his having any intention to com- 
mit an illegal act. He thought the whole 
objects of the Bill might be obtained 
by the fourth sub-section of the 8th 
clause, omitting all the others, avoiding 
all restrictions on shipbuilding, and only 
requiring stringent securities that the 
vessels should not be despatched without 
a certificate from the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, in the name 
of the mercantile community, he thanked 
the Government for introducing this Bill, 
which only carried out the policy which 
the shipowners of Liverpool pressed on 
the Government of the day very soon 
after the escape of the Alabama. The 
mercantile community would give their 
utmost support to the Government in 
maintaining a faithful and true new- 
trality. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he would sup 
port the second reading of the Bill ; but 
he regretted that it had not been intro- 
duced at an earlier period of tho Ses 
sion, and that they should now have the 
appearance of legislating to meet special 
circumstances, though the provisions 
had been matured in a time of profound 
peace. It was very necessary to review 
the provisions of the old Act. At the 
same time, Earl Russell was among the 
many distinguished persons who had 
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formerly been of opinion that the Fo- 
rei istment Act was sufficient for 
the purpose. The practice of neutrality 
was in many respects very embarrassing, 
from the fact that this country had be- 
come the arsenal, dockyard, and work- 
shop for every nation in the world; and 
the man who delivered 1,000 rifles to 
one of the belligerent nations infringed 
the principle of strict neutrality as much, 
in his opinion, as the man who built 
them a ship. While, therefore, he 
agreed that further legislation was ne- 
cessary, he recommended the Govern- 
ment to rely more on the preventive than 
the punitive clauses, and not to attach a 
prand of criminality to the acts of ship- 
owners, while others were allowed to go 
free. 

Viscount BURY said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bourke) in regarding this as an inoppor- 
tune moment for bringing forward this 
Bill. The fact that war was raging on 
the Continent was no reason for not 
amending our municipal law in points 
where this was notoriously defective. It 
was ridiculous to say that a builder did 
not know that the vessel he was building 
was for war purposes; and it was a less 
evil that the shipbuilding interest should 
suffer a little, than that the whole nation 
should be involved in difficulties. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (re-commitied) BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr, Stansfeld. 


[BILL 219.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agrced to. 


Qlause 8 (Postage on newspapers, 
pe “yo pattern or sample packets and 
8). 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, page 
3, line 10, after ‘‘ newspapers,” to insert 
the words “‘ and other registered periodi- 
cal publications.” 


Line 13, leave out ail after “‘ postage,” 
to end of Clause, and insert,— 


That is to say :—From and after the thirtieth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy :— 
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(1.) Registered newspapers, whe- 
ther singly or in packets of two 
or more, at a maximum rate for 
each newspaper with its supple- 
mentsof. . . .  . onehalfpenny 
(2.) Packets of printed matter, 
consisting wholly or partly of 
books, newspapers, periodicals, 
or other printed papers and 
pattern or sample packets, at 
the rate for each packet of— 
If it does not exceed 2 ounces 
in weight . . . onehalfpenny 
If it exceeds 2 ounces in 
weight for the first 2 ounces, 
and for every additional 2 
ounces or fractional part of 
2ounees .. . one halfpenny 
(8.) Post cards, for each . . one halfpenny 
And from and after the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one : 
(4.) Registered newspapers and 
other registered periodical pub- 
lications in packets, consisting 
of one or more, at the rate for 
each packet of — 
If it does not exceed with sup- 
plements and cover 4 ounces 
in weight . 5 . one halfpenny 
If it does exceed 4 ounces in 
weight for the first 4 ounces, 
and for every additional 4 
ounces or fractional part of 
4ounces . ; . one halfpenny 
Provided that the rates to come into operation 
from and after the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-one, shall not 
supersede or affect the right of any one to send 
newspapers by the post according to rate (No. 1.) 
—(Mr. Watkin Williams.) 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not wish to hold out 
threat; but he would say that opposition 
to the Bill at this period of the Session 
was extremely critical, and anything in 
the shape of delay might amount to 
postponing the measure certainly for 
one Session, and it was impossible to 
say how much longer. The objection 
to the proposal of his hon. Friend was 
this—that when the Government had 
eliminated from the consideration of the 
subject the element of weight as re- 
garded the heavier newspapers, he 
sought to reintroduce it as against the 
Post Office in favour of the light news- 
papers. His hon. Friend, in effect, said 
—‘* You may carry The Times or any of 
the heavier newspapers for a halfpenny 
because they are newspapers; but you 
ought to carry several numbers of Zhe 
Echo up to four ounces not because they 
are newspapers, but because they are 
printed matter.” That was a proposi- 
tion which he could not accept. The 
proposal of the Government carried out 
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even more than was asked for last year ; 
and he did not think they could fairly 
be asked to adopt his hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal, The Government did not see 
their way to make any further conces- 
sion. If they had proposed an uniform 
rate per ounce on all newspapers it 
would have been an unfair handicapping 
of the heavy newspapers against the 
light ones; and it would have been en- 
couraging the worst class of newspapers 
or those giving the smallest amount of 
information. Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration, if time had allowed, had in- 
tended to make an arrangement by 
which papers like Zhe Times would be 
placed on the same footing as the light- 
est newspapers. The book-post rates 
were unaffected by the Bill. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. The 
Bill carried out the pledge given by the 
Government that every newspaper, what- 
ever its weight, should be conveyed for 
a halfpenny. After much consideration, 
he had determined to stand by the prin- 
ciple that a newspaper, whatever its 
weight, should be carried for a half- 
penny. They should accept the Bill as 
far as it went, and reserve the question 
as to further concessions to some future 
occasion. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
definition of a post-card should extend to 
an open sheet of paper. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, that he be- 
lieved a book-post parcel containing 
newspapers might, like other book par- 
cels, be delayed in the Post Office for 
24 hours. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, the Bill gave 
greater advantages to the large than to 
the small papers. He proposed as an 
Amendment in Clause 8, page 3, line 29, 
at end, add— 


“Provided also, That registered newspaper® 
with or without supplements or supplements sent 
into the Post Office in bulk, addressed either 
singly or in packets of two or more newspapers, 
direct from the publishing office of the news- 
paper, and not otherwise, shall be weighed in 
gross and charged at a rate not exceeding one 
halfpenny for every four ounces of the gross 
weight of such newspapers, supplements, and 
covers.” 


Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. He maintained that the Bill was 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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a much greater boon to the small than 
to the large newspaper. He belieyeg 
that such a paper as The Times cared 
very little for the amount of postage im. 
posed on each copy of its publication, 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 9 to 16, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 17 (Despatch and delivery of 
book packets, &c.). 


Amendment proposed, in line 18, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ newspaper.”’—( Sip 
John Gray.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would suggest 
that the Amendment should be deferred 
till the bringing up of the Report. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


[BILL 222.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Oon- 
sideration.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker— 
There has been one discussion only upon 
this Bill, and in that discussion the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury made the singular announce- 
ment that it was exceedingly undesirable 
that the discussion on the Bill should 
reach the country. The measure is, in 
fact, one which the House of Commons 
is invited to pass at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and under circumstances which 
preclude the possibility of the country 
understanding what is the exact nature 
of the proposition. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire) also, after the 
debate, rose and said that it would have 
been absolutely fatal to the Bill if it had 
been introduced at an early period of the 
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Session, and the country had thereby 
pecome aware of its provisions. [Mr. 
MacurreE: No!] The hon. Member 
says ‘No!’ I am afraid, therefore, 
that he has been greatly misreported, 
for I find the same report of his observa- 
tions in all the newspapers; and, if the 
hon. Member differs from the First Lord 
of the Treasury on the subject, all I can 
is, that all the reporters must have been 
mistaken. But I can easily understand 
the objection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the country becoming aware of 
the nature of the measure. It is only 
two years ago that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman succeeded in removing from 
Office the late Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, and that principally upon the 
ground that it had proposed to endow a 
certain Roman Catholic University. It 
was understood that that was to be the 
principle upon which Lord Derby’s Go- 
yernment was to proceed—the principle 
technically called in the House ‘ level- 
ling up;” whereas the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
and his Government adopted the prin- 
ciple of ‘levelling down,” and in de- 
ference to that principle disestablished 
and disendowed the Irish Church. The 
only excuse for the measure before 
us is that there was a failure in their 
intentions with respect to the Irish 
Church, so that the Irish Church was 
not entirely dispossessed of its glebes 
and manses; and then it seems to have 
been thought by the right hon. Gen- 
tlman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that, whereas with respect to Ire- 
land he has adopted the principle of 
teligious equality, and particularly with 
reference to the Roman Catholic Church, 
therefore it is necessary that he should 
roceed indirectly, as he says, but I be- 
bere directly, to endow the clergy of 
that Church with glebes, and with the 
means of erecting houses for their resi- 
dence, of whatever nature those houses 
may be, and whether they are houses 
for communities of secular priests—as 
the Oratory at Brompton was described 
in the Committee on which I have lately 
been serving, and which we decided to 
be a monastic institution—or monaste- 
ries of any other kind. Sir, there is in 
the Bill no limit to the amount which 
the Treasury may dispense for these 
purposes; and it is a noteworthy fact— 
although the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary and no doubt the right 








hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland are exceedingly anxious that it 
should not be noticed—that this Bill in- 
corporates no less than five statutes, 
which together contain 204 clauses. It 
would have been 206 clauses, but two 
are to be repealed; and I am perfectly 
certain of this, that there are not 20 
Members in this House who have exa- 
mined the statutes thus included. I 
have done my best, since the Bill went 
through Committee at a late hour of the 
night, tomakeit known, and now the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland tells me that he is so determined 
to force on the measure that he is pre- 
pared to take the Report at any hour. 
It is now 35 minutes past 2 o’clock, and, 
this being a measure which involves a 
very important principle—a, principle 
which the Government are most anxious 
that the country should not understand 
—I must say that I think the proceed- 
ing one such as I have never before 
known to be taken by any Government. 
To say that these advances of money are 
to be loans! Why, they are money to 
be lent not only upon mortgage, but 
upon personal security, which is a novel 
principle. And, as to the repayment of 
these sums, why we know that in the 
case of Maynooth there was a debt con- 
tracted which has never been paid, and 
has had to be cancelled. The reason of 
the Government for forcing this Bill on 
is that it may be carried without the 
knowledge of the country. But at 35 
minutes past 2 in the morning I will 
not detain the House longer than to say 
that, of all the measures which are in- 
consistent with the declarations on which 
the Government obtained power, this is 
one of the most extraordinary, and that 
the attempt of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury to force a 
measure of this sort through the House, 
in order to avoid discussion, justifies me 
in moving that the Bill be considered on 
this day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Newdegate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate arising. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(IU/r. 
Sinclair Aytoun,)—put, and negatived. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
24: Majority 17. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered. 

Amendment made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 2nd August, 1870. 


MINUTES.}—Pusrio Buus—First Reading— 
Real Actions Abolition (Ireland) * (271) ; Publie 
Schools Act (1868) Amendment * (272); Petty 
Sessions Clerk (Ireland) Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * (273); Pensions Commutation Act 
(1869) Amendment * (274) ; Norfolk Boundary* 
(275); Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law 
(Ireland) * (276). 

Second Reading — Gun Licences * (241); Na- 
tional Debt * (249); Forgery * (248) ; Statute 
Law Revision* (250); Pedlars’ Certificates * 
(251); Militia Acts Amendment (266); East 
India Contracts* (189); Brokers (City of 
London) * (268). 

Committee—Census (264). 

Committee—Report—Shipping Dues Exemption 
Act (1867) Amendment * (233) ; Sewage Utili- 
zation Supplemental * (230); Vestries (Isle of 
Man)* (232); Extradition * (211); Sanitary 
Act (1866) Amendment * (253); Petroleum * 
ion. Dublin City Voters Disfranchisement * 
237). 


Report—Juries * (246) ; Army Enlistment * (269) ; 
Pier and Harbour Order Confirmation (No. 8)* 
(228). 3 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2) * (227) ; 
Elementary Education* (270); Absconding 
Debtors* (263), and passed. 


MILITIA ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Earl Russell.) 
(NO. 266.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I rise 
for the purpose of asking your Lordships 
to give a second reading to the Bill 
which I laid on the Table yesterday. I 
introduced it on my own responsibility, 
without any consultation with the Go- 
vernment, thinking it better that I 
should do so, and leave to the Govern- 


{LORDS} 
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ment to deal with the measure as they 
should see fit. The Bill relates to the 
ealling out and embodiment of the 
Militia; and I think that, as a general 
question, such a Bill might very well be 
introduced. at this time, when an ex 
rated jealousy of the power of the Crown 
and of the maintenance of anything like 
a standing Army no longer exists. (Qp 
general grounds, therefore, it is very de. 
sirable to extend the power of the Crown 
in this respect, and no mischief could 
happen to the country therefrom, J] 
confess, however, that it is not me 
for such reasons that I propose this Bij 
It is on account of other circumstances 
that I desire to give the Crown this dis. 
cretionary power, which they may use 
if the necessity should arise, and which 
may remain in abeyance if no such 
emergency should occur. Of course, it 
will be for the confidential Advisers of 
the Crown to give their opinion at any 
time whether the exercise of the power 
is required. The present state of affairs 
on the Continent is more than usually 
anxious and difficult. After the revela- 
tions we have lately had, and after the 
public correspondence which has lately 
appeared, it is utterly impossible to say 
what may be the exigencies which the 
Ministers of the Crown may have to en- 
counter, and it is therefore desirable 
that before Parliament separates—which 
must soon occur—the Government should 
be armed with full power of acting in 
any way that may seem to them to be 
good. We are in a position of new 
trality. A great war has arisen on the 
Continent, in which our near neighbours 
are involved. It might be supposed 
that after obtaining explanations on the 
subject we should have nothing to do 
but to watch the course of the war, and 
to perform towards each of the belli- 
gerents the duties which rest upon as 
neutrals. That, however, is not our real 
position; for besides the duties of neu- 
trality, which are sometimes exceedingly 
delicate and difficult, we are engaged in 
Treaties by which we are bound to cer 
tain other Powers. I will state the en- 
gagements to which we are bound in 
respect of Belgium. The Treaty respect 
ing Belgium, which was signed in Lon- 
don in 1831, is one of considerable 
detail. It defines the provinces belong- 
ing to Belgium and their boundaries; 
and in the 7th Article it goes on to say 
that Belgium, in the limits pointed out 
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the former Articles, shall form an 
independent and perpetually neutral 
State, and shall be bound to observe 
such neutrality towards all other States. 
The Powers who were parties tothe Treaty 
—namely, England, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia—then proceed to 
guarantee to His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians the execution of the pre- 
eoding Articles, This, [imagine, means 
that they guarantee the territory, the 
provinces named in the Treaty, the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, and its neutrality. 
A more specific and defined obliga- 
tion cannot well be conceived. It was a 
subject of some discussion at the time of 
the Treaty regarding Luxemburg whe- 
ther it should be a collective guarantee 
or a guarantee both collective and sepa- 
rate, and whether there was not some 
difference in the obligations of those two 
guarantees. The late Lord Derby then 
remarked that the guarantee as to 
Luxemburg was similar to that of 1831, 
which guaranteed the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium, which was bind- 
ing individually and separately upon 
each of the Powers. The late Lord 
Clarendon also said that he had always 
looked on our guarantee as an individual 
guarantee. It is clear, therefore, that 
each of the Powers is bound to preserve 
the independence and neutrality of Bel- 
gium. Now, there have been occur- 
rences lately which make one apprehen- 
sive that the guarantee may require to 
be enforced by the various Powers who 
signed it. Your Lordships and the 
public are aware that some very curious 
papers have appeared lately, beginning 
with a document called a Projet de 
Traité, and that the Ministers of France 
and Prussia have issued letters in which 
most extraordinary facts in connection 
with that document are related. It is 
impossible not to feel some anxiety— 
some fear—for the future when we read 
that in 1866, and at more recent periods, 
the Prime Minister of Prussia and the 
confidential Ambassador of the Emperor 
of the French have been considering how 
that Treaty of 1831 shall be violated, 
how faith shall be broken, and how the 
independence of Belgium shall be de- 
stroyed. Belgium has given no offence. 
It is a prosperous kingdom, in the en- 
Joyment of free institutions; and, al- 
though there have been disputes from 
time to time as to the railroads and other 
insignificant matters, I never heard any 
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one deny that both under the late King 
Leopold, a most wise and sagacious 
Sovereign, and under the present King, 
it has pursued a course friendly to all 
other States, maintaining its own inde- 
pendence, and offending no other coun- 
try. It is surely, therefore, an extra- 
ordinary discovery to find that the inde- 
pendence of that State has been a matter 
of concert and arrangement between 
other Powers. For my part, I confess 
I feel somewhat as if a detective officer 
had come and told me he had heard a 
conversation with respect to a friend of 
mine, whom I had promised to guard as 
much as was in my power against any 
act of burglary or housebreaking; and 
that two other persons, who were also 
friends of mine, had been considering 
how they might enter his house and de- 
prive him of all the property he pos- 
sessed. I should reply, under such cir- 
cumstances, that I was very much 
astonished to hear it, and that I could 
not, in the future, feel perfect confidence 
in either of the parties to that conversa- 
tion. Such being the case, one becomes 
apprehensive as to the security of Bel- 
gium, and one naturally looks to see 
what further security we can discover. 
A noble Earl not now present (the Earl 
of Malmesbury), who filled during one 
Ministry the Office of Foreign Secretary, 
and that of Privy Seal during the last 
Administration of the late Lord Derby, 
recently brought under your Lordships’ 
notice a letter which I had not known 
of before, which he deemed authentic, 
and which, from his opinion of its value, 
is clearly of considerable importance. It 
relates a conversation of the French 
Emperor with a writer, who does not 
give his name, but signs himself ‘‘ An 
Englishman.”’ This gentleman appears 
to have been received with great cour- 
tesy by the Emperor, and was told 
that he was at liberty to make public 
the statements he might. make in the 
course of the conversation. I naturally 
referred to this letter to see if there was 
any greater security for Belgium than I 
had hitherto supposed. I thought the 
Emperor might have declared that all 
these stories were entirely false, and 
that Belgium might rest assured, under 
the faith of the various Powers who had 
signed the Treaty. I am sorry to say I 
found no security of that kind; although 
I do find many things which may be con- 
sidered an explanation of the Emperor’s 
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reasons for making a war of aggression 
on Prussia. The writer gives these as 
the Emperor’s words— 

“‘T had no notion that war was at hand, noram 
T even, at this moment, by any means prepared for 
it. I trusted that, when the Duc de Gramont had 
set me straight with France by speaking manfully 
in public as to the Hohenzollern candidature, I 
should be able to manipulate and handle the con- 
troversy as to make peace certain. But France 
has slipped out of my hand. I cannot rule unless 
I lead. This isthe most national war that in my 
time France has undertaken, and I have no choice 
but to advance at the head of a public opinion 
which I can neither stem nor check.” 


Now it may be a question whether the 
charioteer had not himself lashed the 
horses which he found himself after- 
wards unable to guide. But, putting 
aside that point, the main question is, 
what security have we for the perform- 
ance of the obligations of France to- 
wards Belgium after this communica- 
tion? There are, we know, some ob- 
jects which are very dear to the popular 
mindin France. The fault of the French, 
if I may say so, is, that having great 
susceptibility with regard to their own 
honour, their own position in Europe, 
and their own territory, they are apt to 
forget what is due to other Powers, 
which may also have their susceptibili- 
ties. There cannot be a more striking 
instance of this than a conversation re- 
ported by the Prussian Ambassador at 
Paris, who said he was told by the 
French Prime Minister and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that if the King of 
Prussia would do certain acts, and write 
a certain letter, which could be laid 
before the Legislative Body of France, 
the difficulty would be settled. These 
two Ministers seemed to forget that there 
was another Parliament besides that of 
France; and that the Parliament with 
which the King of Prussia would wish 
to stand in a good light, and before 
which he would wish to be defended, 
was not the French Parliament, but the 
Parliament of the North German Con- 
federacy. There is, I say, that defect 
in the French mind that, while anxious 
—and rightly so—for their own honour 
and position, they are neglectful of what 
is due to others. Such being the case, 
we know that there are two passions 
which have very much inflamed a great 
party in France of late years. The one 
has been a feeling of jealousy at the ag- 
grandizement of Prussia—a feeling that 
Prussia was becoming a great Power in 
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Europe, and would supplant Franco ig 
the primacy which she has so often held 
in any transactions relating to the Con. 
tinent of Europe. There is another pas. 
sion which has burnt very} strongly in 
the bosoms of Frenchmen—a, passion 
which has a regular name in the French 
language, and which is not only the 
subject of newspaper articles, but is 
the foundation of a very learned geo. 
graphical work which was noticed in 
The Times a few days ago. That pas. 
sion is the wish to increase her territory 
on the French side of the Rhine. Bel- 
gium stands in the way of that passion, 
and when, therefore, I am told that the 
Emperor has himself said he could no 
longer check or stem the French pas- 
sion, but was obliged to put himself at 
the head of the people in order to make 
a great—and, in my opinion, most un- 
justifiable—war, because had he not 
done so he could not have remained on 
the Throne of France—it naturally occurs 
to me, as indeed it must to everyone, 
that a similar passion on the part of the 
French people may carry him onwards, 
and that if victories should distinguish 
the French arms at the beginning of the 
war, that passion may carry him away, 
without the power of checking or stem- 
ming it, for the annexation of Belgium. 
In view of the projected Treaty, and of 
the statements that have emanated from 


‘Count Bismarck as well as from the 


Emperor, it would be unwise of us if we 
pretended to shut our eyes to the danger, 
and did not admit that we ought to 
entertain apprehensions that the Treaty 
respecting Belgium may be violated. Let 
me again remind your Lordships of our 
obligations — obligations of the most 
sacred kind—into which we have entered 
to guarantee the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium, separately as well as 
conjointly with other Powers. I ask 
myself, then, what, course we should 
pursue? ‘The only answer I can make 
is, that it is not a question of three 
courses or of different paths. There is 
but one course and one path—namely, 
the course of honour and the path of 
honour, which we ought to pursue. We 
are bound, then, to defend Belgium. I am 
told that that may lead us into danger. 
Now, in the first place, I deny that any 
great danger would exist if this country 
manfully declared her intention to stand 
by her Treaties, and not to shrink from 
the performance of all her engagements. 
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Tam persuaded, for my part, that neither 
France nor Prussia would then attempt 
to violate the independence of Belgium. 
It is only the doubt, the hesitation that 
has too long prevailed as to the course 
which England would take which has 
encouraged and fostered all these con- 
yersations and projects of Treaties, all 
these combinations and intrigues. I am 
rsuaded that if it is once manfully 
eclared that England means to stand 
by her Treaties, to perform her engage- 
ments—that her honour and her interest 
would allow nothing else—such a decla- 
ration would check the greater part of 
these intrigues, and that neither France 
nor Prussia would wish to add a second 
enemy to the formidable foe which each 
has to meet. France, having Prussia 
to deal with, would not like to encounter 
Prussia and England, while Prussia, 
having France opposed to her, would not 
like to have France and England united 
against her. I am persuaded that both 
would conform to the faith of Treaties, 
and would not infringe on the territory 
of Belgium, but till the end of the war 
remain in the fulfilment of their obliga- 
tions. When the choice is between ho- 
nour and infamy, I cannot doubt that 
Her Majesty’s Government will pursue 
the course of honour—the only one wor- 
thy of the British people. The British 
people have a very strong sense of ho- 
nour and of what is due to this glorious 
nation. I feel sure, therefore, that the 
Government, in making that intention 
clear to all the world, would have the 
entire support of the great majority of 
this nation. I need hardly speak of 
other considerations which are of great 
weight. I consider that if England 
shrank from the performance of her en- 
gagements, if she acted in a faithless 
manner with respect to this matter, her 
extinction as a great Power must very 
soon follow. Nor can I suppose that 
when the First Napoleon, a man of 
almost unequalled genius, who knew so 
well the interests of nations, and who 
above all calculated the value of a 
at military position, said—‘‘ Antwerp 

is @ pistol held at the head of Eng- 
land,” he did not know what he was 
saying, and did not estimate rightly the 
value of that important place. Although 
circumstances have much changed since 
that time, the force of that opinion is 
still as great as ever. Perhaps I may 
say, indeed, that the importance of Ant- 
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werp has greatly increased since the 
time when the First Napoleon projected 
an invasion of these shores. It might 
have been thought possible then, by the 
cleverly-devised scheme which he in- 
tended to carry out for getting the com- 
mand of the Channel for 24 hours, for a 
number of small boats from Boulogne 
and the French Coast to cross the’ Chan- 
nel and invade this country. I do not 
imagine that anyone would now suppose 
that any collection of small boats at 
Boulogne would be otherwise than sunk 
in the sea before they reached our coast. 
It could not be otherwise; but itis quite 
a different thing with regard to the 
Scheldt. Difficult as the navigation of 
the Scheldt may be from its mouth to 
Antwerp, you find there deep water. A 
formidable navy might be collected there, 
and, without any enemy who had not 
command of the land venturing to assail 
them, an expedition might be prepared, 
as in a former war, which would be 
really formidable to this country. Now, 
the present noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
under the Government of the late Earl, 
addressing his constituents when Lord 
Stanley, said England had one great 
ally—her best ally—and that was the 
sea. That is perfectly true; but in 
former days—in the days of Elizabeth, 
and George III., and at various inter- 
vening periods—we have had the assist- 
ance of great storms, which have dis- 
persed our enemies when they sought to 
reach our shores. But the science of 
navigation has since greatly changed, 
and that passage which it was difficult 
for a ship to make, when Providence 
protected William III. by bringing him 
safely over and which destroyed the 
Great Armada by a frightful storm, isno 
longer so difficult. Those advantages can 
no longer be reckoned upon as deciding 
whether an enemy should land upon our 
shores. Of course, the Government will 
take care to have not merely one fleet to 
protect our shores, but other fleets in 
distant parts of our dominions sufficient 
to protect our interests. Under the able 
First Lord of the Admiralty everything 
that science and preparation can suggest 
will, I am sure, os : sate but still there 
is the fact that at such a port as Antwerp 
great steamers may be anew and an 
expedition fitted out. These are ques- 
tions of policy which, however, I do not 
regard as the main question to be con- 
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sidered; the main thing is, how we can 
best assure Belgium, assure Europe, and 
assure the world that we mean to be true 
and faithful—that the great name which 
we have acquired in the world by the 
constant observance of truth and justice, 
and by fidelity to our engagements, will 
not be departed from, and that we shall be 
in the future what we have been in the 
past. But in proposing this Bill as a 
means of enlarging the power of the 
Crown of sending an expedition—if the 
King of the Belgians should wish for the 
aid of an expedition—I must say that the 
great thing of all is that the Members of 
the Government of this country should 
declare openly and explicitly that they 
mean to be true to our Treaties, and 
faithful to our engagements, and will 
not sully the fair name of England. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Russell.) 


Kart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
the Bill the second reading of which the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) has moved, I 
understand that he has introduced it 
more as a symptom of a wish to support 
the Government, and for the sake of 
giving himself and the Government an 
opportunity of speaking on foreign affairs, 
than from any wish to press it on your 
Lordships. I think, moreover, that al- 
though it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the subject-matter of 
this Bill, it is so worded in many re- 
spects that your Lordships would not de- 
sire to adopt many of its expressions, 
and it could not be made applicable to 
the present Militia, who are recruited 
under arrangements and conditions dif- 
fering from those which the noble Earl 
contemplates. I therefore venture to 
ask him to withdraw it, and to leave the 
matter, which is not without import- 
ance, in the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. With regard to the speech 
the noble Earl has made, I hope the 
noble Earl will not think it any want of 
respect on my part if I do not follow 
him in the whole of the matters which 
he has brought before your Lordships. 
I somewhat regret the want of confidence 
which he has not stated, but which 
certainly the tone of his remarks was 
calculated to convey—as to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government being aware of the 
duties which are imposed upon them at 
this critical period. The noble Earl 
speaks without any responsibility, ex- 
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{LORDS} 
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taches to the personal authority of which 
he cannot divest himself. I speak with. 
out any personal authority; but with 
the great responsibility imposed on me 
by the Office I have the honour to fill, 
and by my duty to the nation whose 
Foreign Affairs, with the help of my Col. 
leagues, I am intrusted to administer, 
which require me to speak, even in de. 
bate, in a way nearly every word of 
which must be carefully considered and 
weighed. Now, I made a statement a 


‘week ago as to the policy of Her Ma. 


jesty’s present Government, and I cer. 
tainly thought at the time that that 
statement was received with some favour 
by your Lordships on both sides of the 
House. I am not aware that an 
new event has happened since Thursday 
last; because, although there have been 
further explanations as to the Draft 
Treaty, to which my noble Friend has 
alluded, they do not perhaps materially 
vary the different and sometimes con- 
flicting impressions which men’s minds 
received from an incident which I agree 
with him was of a painful character. A 
Motion has been made in the House of 
Commons for a copy of the Treaties 
guaranteed by this country, and out of 
respect to your Lordships I thought it 
right that I should to-day lay the Re- 
turn on your Lordships’ Table. I am 
rather glad that I resolved to do so, for 
as regards one slight fact my noble 
Friend might unintentionally have mis- 
led some of your Lordships. Not trust- 
ing to his admirable historical memory, 
nor referring to the Treaty itself, he has 
quoted from a printed statement which 
is not quite correct. He has quoted en- 
tirely from the Treaty of 1831, which 
does not really exist, for it was cancelled 
and somewhat modified by the subse- 
quent Treaty of 1839. It is much better, 
therefore, that your Lordships should 
judge from the actual document. In 
saying this, and shrinking from any 
legal construction of particular clauses 
of a Treaty, I venture to state most posi- 
tively that Her Majesty’s Government 
are not unaware of the duty which this 
country owes to the independence and 
the neutrality of Belgium. When stating 
last Thursday the course I proposed to 
ursue, I stated that I believed your 
Laadahion would agree with me that it 


was no part of my duty, but was the re- 


verse of my duty, to make superfluous 
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declarations as to any possible con- 
tingency. To that declaration I firmly 
adhere, for I believe it was a wise one; 
but that determination does not debar 
the Government from making even a 

ific declaration, at the proper time 
and in the proper season, upon particular 
and definite contingencies. Much is said 
about reticence and reserve. Now, I 
believe none of your Lordships who had 
any business transacted for you would 
approve an agent absolutely, without 
reticence of thought or language, talking 
to the whole world of a matter which con- 
cerned you; and if that is the case in 
private life, I think it applies still more 
strongly to those who are charged with 
the direction of the affairs of great nations 
in very delicate and difficult times. I 


can understand the eager curiosity of the 


ublic with regard to declarations from 
Her Majesty’s Government at this mo- 
ment—a curiosity that is rendered the 
more intense by the approaching ter- 
mination of the Session, when the Go- 
vernment will no longer have the op- 
portunity of making specific declarations 
to Parliament. I can conceive those 
declarations being necessary either in 
order that the Government may ascer- 
tain whether the feeling of the country 
will support them in any given course, 
Ican also understand it to be necessary 
in order to enlighten both the Govern- 
ments and the people of foreign nations. 
With regard to the first I have no doubt 
whatever. I am quite sure that if the 
Government follow judiciously and 
calmly, but firmly, the course which the 
honour, the interest, and the obligations 
of this country dictate, they will receive 
the full support of your Lordships, of 
the other House, and of the public at 
large. But I ask your Lordships to give 
us some little discretion in point of the 
manner and the time in which we make 
such declarations. I think that even 
before Parliament separates I can pro- 
mise that your Lordships will be able 
to judge whether the steps which we 
took last week were judicious or not, in 
making, without anything of an offensive 
or menacing character, an intimation of 
what we believed to be right perfectly 
clear to others, and I trust that, what- 
ever may be the opinions of individual 
Members of this House, your Lordships 
will not believe that when once we have 
made a clear intimation of our inten- 
tions in any respect, anything will pre- 
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vent us from adhering scrupulously to 
the position we have taken. 

Viscounr STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, it must be a source 
of great satisfaction to your Lordships 
that my noble Friend at the head of our 
Foreign Affairs, while naturally acting 
under the reserve which his official po- 
sition requires, has given us to under- 
stand that the Government are fully 
aware of the duties devolving upon them 
—that they partake of the feeling which 
cannot but exist in this country, and 
that when the time comes they will give 
evidence of the perfect harmony which 
exists between their sentiments and in- 
tentions, and those for which we give the 
country credit. I think we are bound to 
be satisfied with that declaration—es- 
pecially if, as I understand, we are to 
have a further communication before the 
rising of Parliament, which will give the 
House an opportunity of expressing its 
feeling still more distinctly and delibe- 
rately. At the same time we owe the 
noble Earl who opened the debate (Earl 
Russell) thanks for the exposition he has 
given us of the subject, for the enuncia- 
tion of sentiments which, coming from 
him, carry such great authority with 
them. We may rest satisfied that be- 
fore Parliament breaks up we shall have 
a declaration of the intentions of the 
Government, which, though made under 
proper reserve, will no doubt satisfy us 
that while maintaining peace as far as 
possible, and acting upon the true and 
sincere principles of neutrality, we are 
prepared to redeem our pledges and to 
keep steadfastly before us what the 
honour of the country requires. 

Eart RUSSELL: When I referred 
to the obligations of the Treaty of 1831, 
I was quite aware that that Treaty had 
been modified by the subsequent Treaty 
of 1839; but I wished to quote the view 
taken of it by the late Lord Derby in 
1867. I think the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville has said all that he could be 
expected to say. He has admitted the 
obligations of Treaties, and'no one would 
wish him to say how the Government 
would act in any particular contingency. 
I never supposed, indeed, that the Go- 
vernment were not fully alive to their 
responsibilities and duties at this crisis. 

After a pause— 

Eart RUSSELL called attention to 
the fact that he had moved the second 
reading. After the Bill had passed this 
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stage he should leave it in the hands of 
the Government; but he thought its 
principle required to be affirmed. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I really do not 
see the practical advantage of reading a 
second time a Bill which, in its wording, 
and even in its enactment, would be in- 
operative. It would require so much 
alteration in Committee that I think, on 
reflection, the noble Earl will think it 
better to allow the Government to treat 
the question in their own way. 

Eart RUSSELL: I think it is im- 
portant that the principle of enlarging 
the power of the Crown in calling out 
the Militia should be affirmed. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I hope that on con- 
sideration the noble Earl will not press 
the second reading of the Bill. It might 
be a matter of little consequence in this 
House whether a Bill was actually read 
a second time, with which the noble 
Earl says he does not mean to persevere 
further ; but out of doors, and out of 
this country, the second reading of a 
Bill containing the 5th clause might 
give rise to very unfortunate results. Of 
course, in Committee, that clause could 
be removed ; but if it were known that 
a Bill containing it had been read a se- 
cond time, it might occasion embarrass- 
ment and misrepresentation. 

Eart RUSSELL: After what the 
noble and learned Lord has said, I am 
quite willing to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, provided they 
concur in the general objects of the 
Bill. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CENSUS BILL—(No. 264.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Householders’ schedules to 


be left at dwelling houses. Occupiers to 
fill up the schedules and sign and de- 
liver them to the enumerator. Penalty 
for neglect). 


THe Hart or HARROWBY moved 
to insert the words “religious profes- 
sion,” with the object of obtaining what 
was known asa ‘religious Census.”’ The 
course that had been taken in the Census 
of 1851 and 1861 had given rise to much 
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objection on the part of some religious 
parties ; but since 1860 there had been 
a change of feeling,’as was evidenced b 
the fact that the representative bodies of 
Scotch Presbyterians, which formerly 
objected to a religious Census, had this 
year memoralized the Government in its 
favour. That being so, it might be pre. 
sumed that the Nonconformists of Eng. 
land did not entertain the strong objec- 
tions they had formerly expressed to the 
taking of a religious Census ; indeed, it 
was difficult to see what objection they 
could entertain, and why that which was 
thought good for Ireland should not be 
as good for Scotland and for England, 
A religious Census was taken in almost 
every country of Europe—the exceptions 
being Spain, which could hardly be held 
up as an example in anything, and 
Holland, whose exceptional example 
could hardly be considered sufficient to 
influence us. The taking of a religious 
Census was approved by a meeting of 
statisticians from every part of Europe, 
held at Brussels; and the Statistical So- 
ciety of this country, in the interests of 
statistical science, wished to have Re- 
turns of industrial employments and re- 
ligious professions. These Returns were 
not sought with any religious or political 
object, but in the interest of the whole 
community. Wishing their Lordships to 
confer upon England that which was 
adopted for Ireland, and which he un- 
derstood was to be adopted for Scotland, 
he had given notice of the Amendment 
he now begged to move— 


Amendment moved, page 2, line 4, 
after (‘‘ condition”) to insert ( ‘re- 
ligious profession”). — (Zhe Earl of 
Harrowby.) 


THe Eart or MORLEY said, it was 
not the intention of the Home Secretary 
to propose the taking of a religious 
Census for Scotland, because, since the 
adoption of the memorials referred to, 
the Home Office had been flooded with 
others, from United Presbyterians and 
from members of other Churches, which 
proved that a large number of Scotch- 
men were against the taking of such 4 
Census. The Government felt bound to 
object to this Amendment, on the ground 
that it would be impossible to obtain ac- 
curate Returns; and unless the Returns 
were really accurate, they would be worse 
than useless, and would really mislead 
public opinion. It seemed to be admit- 
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ted on all hands that a religious Census 
could not be made compulsory, and 
that it would be impossible to obtain 
Returns from the inhabitants of the large 
towns of this country, for, as many of 
them did not profess any religion at all, 
they could not subscribe themselves as 
pelonging to particular Churches. As to 
there having been no difficulty experi- 
enced in Ireland, there was a great dis- 
tinction between that country and this, 
because the et of Ireland belonged 
mainly to three large Churches, and all 
other denominations were comparatively 
small. As Ireland was almost wholly 
icultural, statistics were much more 
easily obtained than they could be in 
large towns of England, where a house- 
to-house inquiry could hardly be insti- 
tuted with satisfaction, or elicit the de- 
sired facts in a manner that would be 
generally approved. In addition to the 
immense difficulty of obtaining accurate 
Returns on this subject, it would, in the 
interests of the Church of England, be 
somewhat dangerous to institute an in- 
quiry of this nature. It would be un- 
wise to encourage among the various 
sects on one particular day a spirit of 
what he might term unwholesome com- 
petition, putting pressure upon the mem- 
bers of their congregations, and urging 
them to subscribe themselves as members 
of a particular denomination. He asked 
their Lordships, therefore, to consider 
carefully whether such a Census would 
not be injurious to the Church as a na- 
tional institution. These Returns must, 
for their accuracy and value, depend on 
the willingness of the people to supply 
them, and it would be inexpedient to 
ask for facts which the people were un- 
willing to furnish. A religious Census 
was objectionable to large portions of 
the people; it was impossible to make 
such a Census without the co-operation 
of the people, and, therefore, it was im- 
portant not to make the Census un- 
popular. On these grounds he hoped 
their Lordships would not accept the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he understood 
that in the other House an Amendment 
similar to that of his noble Friend was 
moved, and no Member of the Govern- 
ment nor any other person offered any 


answer to the speech of his right hon. | 
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their Lordships were hardly likely to be 
convinced by any of the arguments just 
used by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Morley). But the distinction made be- 
tween this country and Ireland, if ap- 
plicable at all, was only one of degree. 
They had been told that a religious 
Census was possible in Ireland, because 
there were only three great religious 
denominations in that country—Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Protes- 
tants. Now, in the first place, he was 
rather surprised to hear that Presby- 
terians were not Protestants; hitherto 
he had always been under the impression 
that they were. But, in the next place, 
Ireland contained every sect and deno- 
mination which existed in England, 
and, if there were any objection on the 
part of Wesleyans or Nonconformists 
here, the same objection must apply in 
Ireland ; it was a question of numbers, 
and not of principle. Nor did he see 
what greater facility there was for ob- 
taining such statistics because Ireland 
was chiefly an agricultural country. No 
doubt, in large towns, there would be a 
greater number of houses to visit; but 
then in towns the heads of families must 
be appealed to just as in the country; 
and if the house was occupied by a large 
number of persons, the head of the house 
would get at their religion just as he got 
at their age, by obtaining the informa- 
tion from each inmate. It was a gra- 
tuitous assertion, then, to°say that such 
a Census would fail. They were, in 
fact, unwilling to bring the subject under 
the compulsory clauses of the Bill—it 
had never been tried, and they did not 
know that it would fail. The Church of 
England desired a religious Census; and 
he remembered that in the other House, 
in 1860, Mr. Monsell, on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, said they wished for 
one. He had never heard any objections 
raised by Jews or members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. If the statistics merely 
referred to members of these denomina- 
tions it would be a great step in advance, 
and by a process of exhaustion they 
would, at any rate, know the maximum 
number of those who refused to answer 
as to their religious profession. But 
then the noble Earl (the Earl of Morley) 
used a singular argument—that, in the 
interests of the Church, it would not be 
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to induce persons to register themselves 
as members of a particular denomina- 
tion? The noble Earl said that they 
might find the clergyman or minister 
urging his flock so to declare themselves. 
Well, why not? What harm would 
thereby be done? Such were the argu- 
ments by which the opposition to this 
Amendment were supported! He hoped 
their Lordships would conclude that it 
was unworthy of a country like this to 
be without the information which was 
possessed by nearly all other civilized 
nations. 

Tue Brsuop or EXETER, in the in- 
terests of the Church of England, depre- 
cated the insertion of these words in the 
clause. Hedid not sympathize with the 
Nonconformists in some of the objections 
they had taken to a religious Census ; but 
looking on the Church of England not 
as the Church of a sect but asthe Church 
of the nation, he thought it was very 
much to be deprecated that any oppor- 
tunity should be taken to mark by any 
deeper or broader line the divisions 
which unhappily separated Englishmen 
on religious questions. It was a very 
serious evil that when there was a con- 
siderable number of our fellow-country- 
men who did not wish distinctly to de- 
clare themselves either on one side or 
the other they should be called on to take 
a side, and by so doing to commit them- 
selves either way. It was much more 
for the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land that these divisions should be for- 
gotten, where forgetfulness of them was 
possible; that people should be allowed 
not to make up their minds definitely 
whether they would declare themselves 
on one side or the other ; that, if it satis- 
fied their own consciences, they should 
still be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, though, if asked the question, they 
might be hardly able to say whether 
they were or not. It was one of the 
characteristics of the Church of England 
that it should be beyond all other deno- 
minations the most tolerant body. of 
Christians to befound anywhere. Amem- 
ber of the Church of England was asked 
no question, as in some denominations, 
about his religious profession. He joined 
in the worship of the Church, and no 
one interfered with his private opinions ; 
there was no such thing as personal exa- 
mination into a man’s thoughts and 
views. In all things the Church of 
England showed a spirit of the widest 
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comprehension. He deprecated 
much the adoption of any course whi 
would tend to draw a line of demarcation 
between the Church of England and the 
English nation, and he therefore hoped 
their Lordships would not give their ag. 
sent to the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished, in the first place, to correet 
an error into which the right rev. Pre. 
late (the Bishop of Exeter) had fallen, 
They did not wish to force the members 
of these denominations to state what re. 
ligion they were of, but only to ascertain 
the number of those who were willing to 
tell them. He could not in the least ag. 
sent to the argument by which the right 
rev. Prelate attempted to enforce his 
views. They were told the Church of 
England was not the Church of any par- 
ticular sect, but the Church of the whole 
nation—by which they were to under. 
stand that the Church of England in. 
cluded every Jew, infidel, or other reli- 
gionist, who might dwell within the 
kingdom. He would like to know from 
the right rev. Prelate how often they 
were allowed to forget the differences 
and distinctions of which he spoke ? Had 
they not been made the ground of legis- 
lation, taking from the Church of Eng- 
land privileges, property, and rights 
which she had enjoyed for centuries? 
And what had been the great battle of 
this year? Were they allowed to forget 
these unhappy divisions? Had they 
not on the contrary, been engaged in the 
most anxious and careful discussions, in 
order to discover a form of words that 
should meet the conscientious scruples of 
those who did not hesitate to assure 
them that they represented half the na- 
tion, and on that account they had been 
engaged in legislation which had the 
effect of depriving the Church of Eng- 
land of her privileges? These matters 
had become of Parliamentary import- 
ance, and were brought forward as 
grounds of vast and far-reaching changes. 
But whenever numbers taken by a fal- 
lacious means were challenged the Dis- 
senters always shrank from having them 
put to the test, because they knew that 
a correct test would abridge their pre- 
tensions. When the Nonconformists 
alone resisted this inquiry they could 
only come to one conclusion—that they 
had very good grounds for their conduct. 
Those who did not desire the truth to be 
known were generally persons to whom 
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the truth would be disagreea 
respectable ladies would be exceedingly 
unwilling to inform the world what their 
ages were ; but they did not shrink from 
ing them; and if these reverend 
rsons refused, it was because they 
oer that if the fact were known it 
would be disadvantageous to thom. He 
believed the case of the Dissenters was 
very much like ladies of a certain age. 
He had heard nothing in the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate to induce him to 
be less anxious for the passing of this 
Amendment. On the contrary, he should 
be desirous to show clearly and before 
the world who was of the Church of 
England and who was not, and to give 
no encouragement to that baneful doc- 
trine of which the right rev. Prelate was 
so fond—that anybody, no matter what 
were his errors, if he was geographically 
situated in England must belong to the 
Ohurch of England. 

Tae LORD OCHANOELLOR said, 
he quite concurred with the remarks of 
the late Sir George Lewis that the sub- 
ject under discussion was one with re- 
spect to which people did not reason—it 
was with them a matter of feeling; and 
he did not think the remarks of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) would tend to make it less so, be- 
cause he held the ascertaining of the 
numbers of the various religious sects as 
a sort of battle-flag, to be made a matter 
of controversy. He did not ascribe the 
feeling of Dissenters on the point to the 
vexation which they would experience at 
finding they were outnumbered, but 
rather to the objection which many had 
to registering themselves once for all as 
not belonging to the Established Church. 
There were many persons who, though 
attending the Church of England, would 
not care to register themselves at all. 
He might mention that when on one oc- 
casion he moved a clause in the House of 
Commons to exempt from Church rates 
those who chose to declare themselves as 
being separated from the Church on 
conscientious grounds, the late Sir Robert 
Peel objected to requiring any person to 
assert that he belonged to a particular 
faith, and thus, as it were, drawing a 
line of demarcation between particular 
sects. It might happen, too, that if a 
religious Oensus were called for, the 
head of a family might feel it to be his 
duty, when compelled to do so, to regis- 
ter himself as a Dissenter, and his child- 
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ren would naturally follow his example, 
although they might previously have 
attended the services of the Church of 
England ; and there were many members 
of Dissenting families who at present 
attend the Church, who, if they were 
asked, would describe themselves as 
Wesleyans or Baptists, as the case might 
be. Many, again, would put themselves 
down under a class to which they did 
not really belong. That was a state of 
things which he thought was very un- 
desirable should come to pass. He was 
of opinion that it would be impossible 
to obtain a correct religious Census at 

resent, and he hoped, therefore, their 

ordships would not assent to the Amend- 
ment, but would wait for the time when 
feeling on the subject should give way 
to reason. 

Lorp CAIRNS pointed out that under 
the Amendment there would be no com- 
pulsion, and that the real question was 
whether in the schedules left at the 
different houses, there should or should 
not be a column headed ‘“ Religious Pro- 
fession.”” His noble and learned Friend 
he might add, seemed to him to be 
somewhat inconsistent in stating his be- 
lief that an accurate religious Census 
could not be obtained, and yet intimat- 
ing it to be his opinion that we might 
have such a Census before long. 

On Question ?— Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 43; Not-Contents 39: 
Majority 4. 

Amendment agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 2nd August, 1870. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Svuppiementary Anmy Estimates; Vote of 
£2,000,000 : C1vin Service Esrmartzs. 

Ways anp Means — considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£24,281,493). 

Pustic Brirrs — Second Reading — Inclosure 
[206] * debate adjourned; Stamp Duties Manage- 
ment * [220]. 
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Committee — Report — Constabul (Ireland) * 
[241]; Meeting of ecreaeery [247]; Ca- 
nada (Guarantee of Loan)* [225]; Stamp 
Duties (re-comm.) * [209-256]; Beerhouses * 
[248]; Passengers Act Amendment * [251]. 

Committee—Report—Considered as amende 
Third Reading—Post Office* [219], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Census 
(Ireland) * [237], and passed. 

Third Reading — Census (Scotland)* [234] ; 
Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdiction * 
[232]; Glebe Loans (Ireland) [222]; Corrupt 
Practices Acts Amendment * [246], and passed, 

Withdrawn—Parishioners’ Rights * [187]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


JAMAICA—SEIZURE OF THE SCHOONER 
“LA HAVE.”—QUESTION, 


Mr. SersEant SIMON said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether there will be any 
objection to lay before the House Oopy 
of the Despatches and Oorrespondence 
between the Governor of Jamaica and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and all other Documents and Papers re- 
lating to the seizure of the Schooner ‘‘La 
Have” at Jamaica in the year 1869 by 
the authority of the said Governor ; and, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to reimburse the 
Colony the sum paid on account of such 
seizure ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
reimburse the Colony of Jamaica the 
sum paid on account of the seizure of the 
schooner La Have at Jamaica in the year 
1869; and, under these circumstances, his 
hon. and learned Friend would probably 
agree with him that it would not be 
necessary to put the country to the ex- 
pense of printing the correspondence. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA—ALLEGED 
DRAFT TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, having regard to 
the recent revelations which have taken 
place as to the secret negotiations of 
France and Prussia, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not now feel at liberty to 
make public the negotiations which were 
instituted by the late Earl of Clarendon 
with a view to induce those Powers to 
consent to a mutual disarmament, in 
order that the grounds on which that 
proposal was rejected may be made 
known ; and, referring to the statement 
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contained in the Despatch of Low 
Granville gery sonra No. 114) 
that on July 13 Baron Brunnow ey. 
pressed his anxiety to preserve European 

eace, and suggested to the Secretary of 

tate for Foreign Affairs that a Protoco] 
should be drawn up by the Great Powers 
recognising the renunciation by the 
Prince of Hohenzollern of the Crown 
of Spain as a sufficient and satisfactory 
settlement of the differences between 
France and Prussia, to ask why the 
proposal to draw up such a Protocol was 
not carried into effect, by which meang 
the collective judgment of Europe as to 
the insufficiency of the causes alleged 
for the present War might havo been 
publicly declared, and brought to bear 
upon the belligerents before hostilities 
were finally resolved upon? He wished 
also to add a few words to the last Ques- 
tion, Whether any attempt has been 
made to procure a combined remon- 
strance, on the part of the Powers of 
Europe, in behalf of the civilized world 
against this unnecessary war ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Ques. 
tions of my hon. and learned Friend are 
of importance, and I will endeavour to 
give him the best answer I can. I 
should have done it with more fulness 
if the Questions had been asked in the 
course of debate. With regard to the 
first Question, my hon. and learned 
Friend asks whether, having regard to 
the recent revelations which have been 
made as to the secret negotiations of 
France and Prussia, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will now feel at liberty to make 
public the negotiations which were in- 
stituted by the late Earl of Clarendon 
with a view to induce those powers to 
consent to a mutual disarmament. We 
do not depart from the ground we have 
already taken. My hon. and learned 
Friend should understand that the term 
‘“‘negotiations” is hardly applicable to 
this case. Communications they were; 
‘‘ negotiations ’’ they can hardly be said 
to have been. Lord Clarendon, in his 
individual capacity, was the medium of 
these communications, and in some sense 
the author of these communications ; and 
any papers relating to them, except inci- 
dental notices in his letters to me, or my 
letters to him, are positively his own pri- 
vate papers in the possession of his repre- 
sentatives. I do not think that itself 
would be a sufficient cause for our de- 
clining to state the whole circumstances 
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of the case if we had thought it would 
be expedient; but, in our view of the 
case, it is not expedient. Acting as be- 
tween both sides, Lord Clarendon was 
not a principal, but an agent; and it is 
the two principals in whose undoubted 
competency it lies to tell their own story 
if they think fit. The objection we en- 
tertain is not only an objection of form; 
we feel that detailing the facts to the 
world would inevitably assume the as- 
pect of partiality towards one party or 
the other, which we are above all things 
anxious to avoid. There is no practical 
difficulty ; it is perfectly open to either 
or both to tell everything that passed. 
They both know well we do not claim 
silence. ‘There is nothing to restrain 
their free action in the case. The second 
Question will require me to refer to the 
correspondence which has been laid on 
the Table. I must regret that that ad- 
mirable and valuable invention of the 
telegraph, important and beneficial as it 
is in many respects, is certainly attended 
with this unfortunate result—that it 
is a matter of excessive difficulty, and 
almost impossible for those taking in- 
terest in these proceedings, to follow 
with precision in the order of time the 
transactions recorded in this correspond- 
ence. I will endeavour to state the case 
as clearly asI can. My hon. and learned 
Friend refers to the statement of Lord 
Granville, No. 114 of the Correspond- 
ence, that, on the 13th of July, Baron 
Brunnow expressed his anxiety to pre- 
serve Kuropean peace, and suggested to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that a Protocol should be drawn up by 
the great Powers, recognizing the renun- 
ciation by the Prince of Hohenzollern 
of the Crown of Spain as a sufficient 
and satisfactory settlement of the differ- 
ences between France and Prussia, and 
asks why the proposal to draw up such a 
Protocol was not carried into effect, by 
which means the collective judgment of 
Europe as to insufficiency of the causes 
alleged for the present war might have 
been publicly declared and brought to 
bear upon the belligerents before hos- 
tilities were finally resolved upon. Now, 
Sir, my hon. Friend will find, upon re- 
ference to the Papers, these things— 
In the first place, the suggestion made 
by Baron Brunnow was not an authori- 
tative communication made by him on 
the part of the Russian Government, 
committing the Russian Government to 
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any proceeding whatever. It was a 
mere friendly suggestion from himself, 
conceived, no doubt, with the best in- 
tentions, but suggesting to us—putting 
on us the responsibility of taking the 
initiative, and laying on us a particular 
form in which that initiative might be 
taken. It was, therefore, a matter in 
which we should not consider Russia as 
prepared to be a party alone or with us 
if we undertook the action, but one 
method of acting which it was our duty 
to compare with others having a similar 
object in view. It was not until the 18th 
of July, when it was past all question of 
intercepting the mischief, that the sug- 
gestion was received in an official shape. 
The suggestion was received in the Fo- 
reign Office on the 14th of July. In the 
afternoon the British Government had 
no reason whatever—I think I am accu- 
rate in saying this—no reason whatever 
to think that the renunciation of Prince 
Leopold’s candidature would not termi- 
nate this painful controversy. It was at 
three o’clock on that day, as my hon. 
and learned Friend will see from Lord 
Lyons’ letter on the 13th of July, that 
a telegram was sent off by Lord Lyons 
to the effect that the Duc de Gramont 
had stated in the Legislature that nego- 
tiations with Prussia were not concluded ; 
and, therefore, he was not in a position 
to make any statement to the House. It 
was these momentous words of the Duc 
de Gramont which first plainly conveyed 
to us that the peace of Europe was en- 
dangered. But we were not in possession 
of these words when Baron Brunnow 
called on Lord Granville and made the 
suggestion on his own personal respon- 
sibility. It was some time in the course 
of the 13th of July; I will assume that 
it was some time on that evening that 
the intelligence, though not the precise 
character of the words, reached us. 
When we did find ourselves in posses- 
sion of the words, and did see that dan- 
ger was existing, we had to consider for 
ourselves what was the best thing to be 
done; and we decided that it would 
have been a very doubtful measure in- 
deed to have acted upon the suggestion 
of Baron Brunnow, because the commu- 
nications that would have been required 
with the various Powers of Europe, and 
the necessity for their communicating 
one with another, and the questions 
that might arise with regard to the 
wording of such a proposal, impedi- 
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ments of form and time, even supposing 
that no substantial impediment had 
arisen, would have rendered the use of 
this instrument much too tardy to be 
applied to the conjuncture before us. 
And, therefore, we thought it best— 
having been invited on the part of France 
to interpose, and our friendly offices not 
having been in the slightest degree re- 
pelled by Prussia—to send the sugges- 
tion, which is detailed in the Papers, 
with a view to the preservation of the 
peace of Europe—namely, to induce 
France not to insist on the statement 
which she had demanded from Prussia, 
and to induce Prussia to consent to what 
was actually done—namely, to make 
known the part which the King had 
taken in withdrawing his consent from 
the candidateship of Prince Leopold. 
My hon. and learned Friend adds to 
this question this—whether any remon- 
strances have been addressed to each 
country—he did not say by one Power 
more than another—[Mr. Vernon Har- 
courT: I said a combined remonstrance 
on the part of the Powers of Europe. |— 
whether any combined remonstrance has 
been addressed to both these parties 
upon their conduct in making a war for 
which there are no justifiable causes. 
No; the two Powers have been left, as 
far as it is a matter of interest to them, 
to collect the judgment of the several 
countries upon the causes or pleas for 
the war from the communications that 
have been made. As far as regards the 
British Government, from the Papers 
that have been laid on the Tables of Par- 
liament, I think that their opinion upon 
most of the points that have arisen has 
been expressed with sufficient clearness, 
and I am afraid that a combined remon- 
strance addressed to the two Powers al- 
ready unhappily engaged in hostilities 
would have little effect except to produce 
exasperation. And, with great respect 
for the opinion of my hon, and learned 
Friend, I think that probably the wiser 
proceeding is that we should watch the 
course of events, and avail ourselves— 
as we should assiduously avail ourselves 
—of any fitting opportunity for acting 
in those interests of peace which both 
my hon. and learned Friend and the 
Government have at heart. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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TREATIES AS TO BELGIUM, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, To lay upon the 
Table of the House the Treaties of 183] 
and 1839 guaranteeing neutrality of 
Belgium ? 

Mr. OTWAY: Sir, there is no objec- 
tion to reprint these Treaties, and | 
should propose to add also the Treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Luxem. 
burg. But I must ask my hon. Friend 
to take steps to insure these Treaties 
being printed by the House of Commons; 
otherwise if they are printed by the 
Foreign Office we shall be unable to 
produce them in time. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GREECE—MURDER OF BRITISH SUB. 
JECTS BY BRIGANDS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Srr HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said: I have always considered this 
case to be one between the Government 
of Greece and ourselves, on account of 
very peculiar circumstances which ren- 
dered that Government responsible to 
our own. For this reason, fully acknov- 
ledging the excellent intentions and 
abilities of Mr. Erskine, acknowledging 
also that, under the painful circumstan- 
ces under which he was placed, it was 
almost impossible to preserve a calm 
and steady judgment, I have always re- 
gretted that his honourable and conf- 
ding nature allowed him to be drawn 
into those conversations and consulta- 
tions from which the Greek Government 
now tries unhandsomely to draw argu- 
ments for their defence ; and that he did 
not simply say to M. Zaimis and his 
colleagues—‘‘ I hold you answerable for 
the lives and liberty of the British sub- 
jects who have been made prisoners. 
They were captured through your negli- 
gence. I know they can be delivered 
by means at your disposal. I do not 
wish to ask or name the course you will 
pursue; but I merely tell you that if 
they suffer injury you shall not escape 
unpunished.” Had such language been 
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held, our position would have been clear ; 
and I am one of those who are not over 
scrupulous in making use of power when 
it is to serve the ends of justice. This 
course was not pursued; but I still ad- 
here to the principles which would have 
made me adopt it. If we have any 
case against Greece, it is against the 
Government of Greece ; and what I wish 
to know from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, whether it considers that Go- 
vernment without reproach, or whether, 
if it thinks it gravely culpable, it is pre- 
pared to demand from it any specific 
reparation? For my own part, my opi- 
nion was formed on the first Papers 
that were submitted to this House. Since 
that time an inquiry has been going on. 
From that inquiry we have learned all 
the horrid particulars of our country- 
men’s massacre, all the disgusting -de- 
tails of the execution of three or four of 
the poorer and inferior bandits, and the 
escape of their chief, who, it would ap- 
pear, had found security in the wealth 
which in the course of his profession 
he had accumulated. We have not been 
able to ascertain who were the mysteri- 
ous strangers who visited the robbers’ 
haunts, nor does it appear to me that 
we should have gained much if we had 
done so. In short, Sir, whilst speaking 
of the inquiry with considerable hesita- 
tion, because it was instituted by a states- 
man whose every sentence spoken or 
written on this subject was marked by 
that dignity of mind and that kindness 
of heart which gave such grace to his 
ability—whilst saying that, if my opi- 
nion differs from his, I should be dis- 
posed to consider my opinion erroneous 
—I am bound to add, reserving my ulti- 
mate opinion until its close, that this 
inquiry, as far as it has gone, has ra- 
ther tended to attract our attention to 
questions which more immediately con- 
cern the Greek Government and its sub- 
jects, and to withdraw it from those 
which more immediately concern that 
Government and our own. And this 
brings me to the case of Colonel 
Théagénis, whom my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Isle of Wight accused 
ne the other evening of treating harshly 
and unjustly. Now, Sir, it would ap- 
pear that Colonel Théagénis has a pro- 
perty at Thebes, that he is the father of 
an amiable family, and that he distin- 
guished himself in the War of Independ- 
ence, All this may be; I know no- 
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thing about it, nor about Colonel Thé- 
agénis, except that his name is affixed 
to certain documents which have been 
submitted to me as a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of forming an opi- 
nion upon them. Well, the part which 
we were given to understand that Colonel 
Théagénis was to play was that of the 
saviour of the captives. It was supposed 
that he was given a mission for that pur- 
pose; and what I have said and repeat 
is, that according to his own despatches 
—for I only judge of his conduct by 
these—he deliberately pursued a course 
which was necessarily as fatal to Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Vyner as 
if he had shot those gentlemen dead 
with his own hand. And here I will 
read two short extracts from the Papers 
laid before Parliament, which, in my 
opinion, fully bear out this assertion. 
The first, which I have once before al- 
luded to, is this— 

‘It appears that their plan (that of the bri- 

gands) is to advance towards Beotia, and an at- 
tack directed against them cannot but expose 
the lives of the prisoners to inevitable danger. 
To-morrow I communicate to Captains Apostolidis 
and Liacopoulo the determination of the Govern- 
ment to prevent by force their advance into 
Beeotia.” 
In other words, I am going to order the 
lives of the prisoners to be put into in- 
evitable peril. Can anything be stronger 
than this? Yes; what I am now going 
to read is stronger. The Colonel is 
describing the measures he had taken to 
surround the bandits, and he gives his 
motives— 

“ To be able effectually to surround Oropos we 
needed the co-operation of all the troops, so as to 
surround the village and make every attempt of 
the brigands to escape vain, after having, ac- 
cording to their custom, killed their prisoners.” 
Thus not only did Colonel Théagénis 
order an attack when he had failed in 
surrounding the brigands, which was 
certain to end in the murder of the gen- 
tlemen in their power, even at the time 
he contemplated surrounding the bri- 
gands he foresaw that this would end 
in putting our countrymen to death, and 
all that he aimed at was securing the 
assassins after the murder was completed. 
These remarks force me to notice a 
Paper which appears amongst those re- 
cently presented to us. General Church’s 
name is, in a certain sense, historical ; 
and it gives me pain to see him emerge 
from a retirement, which his services ren- 
der honourable, by so ill-advised a letter 
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as that which he addressed to you, Sir 
[addressing Mr. Gladstone], and which 
you have placed before us. Here isa 
gentleman who was not a witness of the 
scene which he undertakes to describe, 
and who thinks he is to impose his state- 
ment on you because he is General 
Church, and who thinks that you can 
impose it on us because you are Prime 
Minister. The General is an Englishman, 
but it is evident that he has lived long 
out of England; and that he does not 
know what an English Minister is, nor, 
whoever may be Minister, let me add, 
what an English House of Commons is. 
But what is his story? Why, that the 
soldiers of Colonel Théagénis pursued 
the wolves of brigands with the placid 
philosophy of lambs ; that, now and then, 
they fired a shot, but that was merely in 
the air; and that until Mr. Herbert was 
slain they were in the most perfect good 
humour. Now, Sir, this story differs 
from almost all the testimony we have. 
But supposing it was correct? These 
gentle soldiers did not follow the bri- 
gands for the purpose of giving them 
backsheesh. They followed them with 
the intention of capturing and then exe- 
cuting them; and it was quite certain 
—and Colonel Théagénis must have 
known it was quite certain—that, under 
such circumstances, these brigands would 
murder their prisoners and attempt to 
escape themselves. Thus, Sir, I cannot 
think that any doubt can exist as to the 
conduct of Colonel Théagénis, or as to 
its consequences; but, in saying this, I 
am not saying anything personal against 
Colonel Théagénis. He was a soldier, 
and bound to obey instructions. Count 
Ségur, I think, relates that the First 
Napoleon, just previous to delivering 
the battle which gave him possession of 
the southern capital of Russia, observed 
that he should lose 20,000 men, but 
enter Moscow on the following day. 
Colonel Théagénis, with the same mili- 
tary sublimity, may have said—‘‘I shall 
sacrifice the lives of these unfortunate 
foreigners, but I shall fulfil my instruc- 
tions.”” And here is the important point 
to know, whether Colonel Théagénis did 
act according to instructions or not? 
That is the question above all others 
which I wish to put to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, Sir, when [I last 
addressed the House on this subject I 
made some observations on the general 
state of Greece. I do not do so now, 
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because any measures we might take ip 
that respect must be taken in conjunc. 
tion with our allies, and this is not the 
moment when we can address ourselyeg 
tothem. But I will just notice an ob. 
servation made on that evening by my 
right hon. Friend in answer to my re. 
marks, in which he seemed generally to 
agree, but observed, nevertheless, that 
he hoped that order and good govern. 
ment might be established in Greece 
without any injury to those doctrines of 
constitutional government so popular in 
this country. I hope so too; but J 
would just wish to observe that the doc- 
trines of constitutional government po- 
pular in this country are not those popu- 
lar in Greece; and that, if the facts were 
reversed, and that we had the happiness 
of being under the protection of Greece 
instead of the misfortune of having 
Greece under ours, she would soon put 
our constitutional doctrines into her 
pocket. The notion which a Greek poli- 
tician at present entertains of a good 
Government is a Government that offers 
him a good place. The Greeks have 
great abilities, but they have a Govern- 
ment which renders those abilities sterile, 
In any other country we should have 
no right to interfere with its Government. 
But Greece owes its existence to its 
guardians; it is they who protect its 
existence now; and I think they might 
exact, as a return for their protection, 
such a Government as would not render 
their protectorate profitless to the nation 
they protect, and discreditable to them- 
selves as protectors. This is a subject 
which my love for the Greek people will 
one day induce me again to bring for- 
ward; but at present I merely ask for 
those explanations I have pointed out, 
and of my request for which I have 
given notice. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would follow the example of his right 
hon. Friend in being brief in his obser- 
vations, knowing the value of the time 
of the Government at that period of the 
Session. But as he was not a Member 
of the House when the late Greek de- 
bate occurred, and as he had always 
taken a great interest in Greece and had 
charge of its interests for some years, he 
hoped he might be allowed to make a 
few remarks on that most painful and 
distressing question. He thought his 
right hon. Friend was quite right in 
bringing it forward, because they were 
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entitled to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what satisfaction they had de- 
manded, or would demand, from the 
Greek Government. He also believed 
it would be grateful to the feelings of 
the surviving relatives of those unfortu- 
nate men to know that because greater 
or more important events might have 
since happened their sad fate was not a 
kind of nine days’ wonder, but still 
claimed and received the deep sympathy 
of the House of Commons. Now that 
the cry, the righteous cry, for punish- 
ment or vengeance that at first arose 
from the length and breadth of the land 
had subsided they could approach that 
question in a more moderate and, he 
would add, a more just frame of mind, 
without bringing a bill of indictment 
against a whole nation. There were 
passages in the speech to which they had 
just listened which had deeply grieved 
him; for he had thought his right hon. 
Friend would have taken that opportu- 
nity of retracting some of the observa- 
tions he made in a former speech, which 
inflicted the greatest pain on honourable 
men. But, instead of retracting, his 
right hon. Friend had renewed his at- 
tacks on Colonel Théagénis, although 
certainly he had not that day applied 
the term ‘ assassin” to him as he did in 
a previous debate. Still he had attacked 
Colonel Théagénis most cruelly, and 
also attacked another man, General Sir 
Richard Church, whose name was dear 
both to England and to Greece. General 
Church, who was about 90 years of age, 
had fought in the war of Greek inde- 
pendence, assisting Lord Cochrane, Lord 
Byron, and other distinguished English- 
men who took part in that enterprize, 
and there was no more gallant and no 
more honourable man than General 
Church, as he believed the Prime 
Minister could testify. [Mr. Guap- 
stonE: Hear, hear.] Yet his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer) had 
attacked that gallant gentleman, and 
implied that he was a mere partizan of 
his aide-de-camp, Colonel Théagénis. 
That being the first part of his right hon. 
Friend’s case, he must take his stand 
on the character of Colonel Théagénis. 
Who was that officer, what was his re- 
sponsibility, and how did he act under 
it? And, in claiming justice for Colonel 
Théagénis, let it not be supposed that 
he did not feel as acutely as any man 
the sad loss sustained by this country in 
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the massacre of these captives, although 
he did not think Englishmen should 
allow themselves to be led away by their 
laudable feelings into being guilty of 
absolute injustice. Under what circum- 
stances was Colonel Théagénis appointed 
to that painful mission? In his first 
letter—dated April 21—to Lord Claren- 
don, Mr. Erskine said— 

“T persuaded M. Zaimis—the Greek Prime 
Minister—to send off Colonel Théagénis, the 
aide-de-camp of General Church, a gentleman of 
high character, who is intimately acquainted with 
the country and with the peculiarities of the 
people with whom he will have to deal.” 

It was Mr. Erskine who invited Colonel 
Théagénis to go there; and Mr. Erskine 
said in the same letter— 

“Before starting, Colonel Théagénis received 

his instructions from the whole Cabinet in my 
presence.” 
Was an officer to obey his instructions 
or not, or to follow his own private 
opinion as to what he ought to do when 
he got to a particular place? His in- 
structions were thus described by Mr. 
Erskine— 

“Tn addition to his letter of credence and the 
verbal directions I have already mentioned, Colonel 
Théagénis is to be guided by an instruction, of 
which I enelose a translation, and which authorizes 
him to warn the brigands that they will not be 
allowed to carry off the prisoners from Oropos. A 
reasonable time will be given for negotiation, but 
they will be told very positively that the impunity 
they have hitherto enjoyed must not be considered 
as indefinite; and M, della Minerva and I did not 
think that we should be justified in requiring the 
Government to persist in the conciliatory course 
they have hitherto pursued after it had proved 
abortive. The weather is so unfavourable that I 
fear the captives would be exposed to such severe 
privations while being dragged about the country 
day and night in wet clothes that we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that a firmer tone must 
now be taken with these miscreants.” 


In their instructions to Colonel Théagénis 
the Greek Government directed him to 
go to Oropos and give to the Arvanitei 
these assurances and explanations— 
firstly, that the ransom was held at their 
disposal, and that they might leave 
Greece either by land or on board an 
English man-of-war; secondly, that it 
was impossible to grant them an am- 
nesty; thirdly, that unless they took 
care that not the least harm befell any 
of the prisoners the Government would 
treat them with the utmost rigour of the 
law; and, fourthly, that they must not 
on any pretence go away from Oropos, 
and if they did so the Government would 
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made to the foreign Ministers to suspend 
all pursuit of the Arvanitei. In a sub- 
sequent despatch, which arrived too late, 
Colonel Théagénis was directed by his 
Government to concentrate certain de- 
tachments at Sykamino, to invest the 
village, and prevent any of the brigands 
from escaping from it, and if they should 
try to escape he was to attack them. 
With such distinct instructions as these 
was Colonel Théagénis to say—‘If I 
attack the brigands should they attempt 
to escape I shall risk the lives of the 
prisoners, and, perhaps, a great diplo- 
matic difficulty may arise?” He did 
what any British officer would have done 
—he obeyed the instructions given to him. 
Was it fair, then, to say he had been, 
in fact, the assassin of the prisoners ? 
And if Colonel Théagénis was cleared 
General Church certainly was so. Colonel 
Théagénis imperilled his life by offering 
to go as a hostage among the brigands, 
and the result had been that an amount 
of abuse had been heaped on his head 
which he felt as the grossest injustice. 
The Greek Government had been much 
blamed, with strange inconsistency, for 
not granting an amnesty to the brigands. 
No doubt, at times, the acts of brigands 
might have been connived at; but that 
was a very different matter from a dis- 
tinct amnesty granted and signed by the 
King. It was one thing to feel sorrow 
for the loss of these invaluable young 
lives; but it was another thing to con- 
sider the political aspect of the question. 
Tf an amnesty had been granted to the 
brigands, and for others in prison, how 
could people afterwards complain should 
brigandage prevailall overGreece. Would 
they, in the case of any great Power, 
ask the Government to amnesty such 
men? It seemed to him that the calmer 
sense of the country would conclude 
that, under a natural feeling of indigna- 
tion at the horrors which had occurred, 
too much had been asked of Greece. 
Mr. Erskine, than whom no man could 
have acted better, had since the cata- 
strophe borne testimony to the conduct 
of Colonel Théagénis. With regard to 
the conduct of the King, every gentleman 
who spoke during the late debate did 
justice to it, and Mr. Erskine, on 
April 14, wrote— 


“T cannot as yet say very positively by whom 
the ransom will eventually have to be paid; but I 
have had the honour of an interview with His 
Hellenic Majesty, at which he said that he had 
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desired M. Zaimis to take any sum that might be 
necessary, from the bank or elsewhere, to pay the 
ransom. His Majesty even showed the most eagor 
wish to go and place himself in the hands of the 
brigands, rather than that any of their prisoners 
should suffer harm.” 

It appeared that the Greek Government 
did all they could for the protection of 
the prisoners, and he agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that the attack of the 
troops led to the sacrifice of the valuable 
lives they now had to deplore. He quite 
agreed with his right hon. Friend that 
the adoption of that active measure was 
a false step; but, nevertheless, a bill of 
indictment ought not on that account to 
be presented against the whole country, 
He was glad that the matter had been 
brought before the House, and he be- 
lieved that it would now be viewed in a 
calmer and more generous spirit by the 
people of England. It was not proper 
language to apply to Greece, which had 
fought so gallantly for liberty, to call it 
a nation of brigands. For 40 years, 
since so much money and blood were 
lavished for the purpose of establishing 
the independence of that country, it had 
been the chess-board of modern diplo- 
macy; English, French, and Russian 
influences having been fighting together 
there. But the people themselves were 
a generous, hardworking, and patient 
people. [Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] 
The revenue had risen from £150,000 
to £1,000,000, and schools had increased 
from 100 to 1,500. The people of the 
country had improved, and all they now 
wanted were the blessings of a good 
Government. How were they to obtain 
it? No one took a deeper interest in 
the country than the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone), and he would 
earnestly direct his attention to the fact 
that morally and financially we had a 
right to interfere, and in his (Mr. B. 
Cochrane’s) opinion the wisest course 
would be to send out Commissioners to 
superintend the financial arrangements 
of the country, and to see that all the 
money raised by taxes was devoted to 
the improvement of the country. In 
making these observations, he wished to 
guard himself from being supposed for 
a moment not to sympathize with all his 
heart and soul with those who had been 
so unhappy as to lose their relatives 
by the hands of the brigands. In con- 
clusion, he would ask the House and 
the country to approach this case in the 
same generous and magnanimous spirit 
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displayed by the captives in their last 
moments, who, if they could speak now, 
would proclaim that their noblest memo- 
rial would be the regeneration of the 
country where they suffered. 

Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, that one part of his observations 
had been grossly misrepresented by the 
hon. Gentleman. He had never made 
any personal attack on Colonel Théagénis. 
The attack he made upon that officer 
was as the agent of the Greek Govern- 
ment, and what he had desired to ascer- 
tain was whether Colonel Théagénis was 
acting on his own account, or, as he still 
believed, upon the instructions of the 
Greek Government. Neither had he 
meant to attack General Church ; but he 
merely replied to a very unqualified at- 
tack which General Church had directed 
against those who took the part of per- 
sons whom they believed to have been 
injured. So far from speaking with 
severity of General Church, all he said 
of him was complimentary. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE apolo- 
gized for having misunderstood his right 
hon. Friend’s observations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the three individuals whose names have 
been mentioned, and with regard to 
whom I was questioned whether they 
had been censured or not, without en- 
tering into the controversy, I feel it to 
be an absolute duty to refer to each of 
them. With respect to Mr. Erskine, al- 
though I think my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) is perfectly justi- 
fied in coming to the conclusion, aided 
by his great experience, that anyone 
acting in this most difficult matter would 
be liable to counsel what might turn out 
to be a false step—and the course taken 
had certainly an unfortunate result—yet, 
I must say that Mr. Erskine has done 
nothing to discredit the name of the 
country or his own high character—no- 
thing that could possibly expose him to 
censure, or to any diminution of the 
confidence reposed in him. With respect 
to General Church, he is a man who, 
after 70 years of active service, requires 
no vindication from any person in this 
House; and if he has been led to use 
strong language in the letter which has 
been printed in these Papers, I beseech 
my right hon. Friend (Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer) to reflect that he has made no 
apparent personal application, and that 
he has used it when his feelings were 
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deeply wounded on account of imputa- 
tions which were cast by many on the 
character of one of his friends and as- 
sociates, who was combined with him in 
the same honourable profession, and 
who had been associated with him in 
military efforts and distinction; and to 
whom, after a score of years of intimate 
association, he found himself bound to 
bear testimony. As to Colonel Théagénis, 
much animosity was excited in this coun- 
try against that gentleman. It arose 
from the universal feeling of sorrow and 
indignation to which those horrible mur- 
ders gave rise; yet the evidence shows 
incontestably that he was most faithful 
in carrying out the instructions he re- 
ceived; and though that circumstance 
would not acquit the Government who 
gave those instructions if they ought not 
to have been given, the character of 
Colonel Théagénis for integrity and ho- 
nour stands beyond imputation, and will 
bear comparison with the character of 
any Gentleman within these walls. Nor 
do I rely wholly upon the testimony of 
General Church, which I think quite 
sufficient. Another person, a surviving 
member of the family of Sir Thomas 
Wyse, who had the most ample méans 
of personal acquaintance with Colonel 
Theagénis, has rendered to me her tes- 
timony also of the fact that he is an 
honourable man among honourable men, 
one of a singularly susceptible spirit of 
honour, and of the highest sense of duty, 
and of whom it might be taken for 
granted that any commission entrusted 
to him would be executed with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. As regards the ques- 
tion itself, I now come to the points 
which have been put by my right hon. 
Friend, who says, not unfairly—if you 
think the Greek Government blameless 
in these transactions, declare it; and, if 
not, what satisfaction are you about to 
obtain? I am sorry to say that we are 
not prepared to give an opinion that the 
Greek Government is innocent of these 
transactions. There are those holding 
high Office in Greece who certainly have, 
according to the best of our knowledge, 
lent the most energetic assistance in the 
investigations which have been going 
on. But with regard to the Greek Go- 
vernment as a whole, it is impossible to 
pronounce any general sentence of that 
kind until we have come to a termination 
of our inquiries. As regards the non- 
conclusion of the inquiry, that circum- 
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stance may of itself suggest suspicion ; 
but it is fair to say that it is owing to 
our agency and intervention that the 
inquiry has not yet been concluded. The 
truth is, that the various stages of it 
which have been gone through, have 
tended to open up more and more of 
what is painful and what is shameful in 
the present condition of Greece. I join 
my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) in the character he has given 
of the Greek people generally. I think 
there has been great precipitancy on the 
part of many persons in charging to the 
nation that which is due to a compara- 
tively few. My hon. Friend says, bor- 
rowing the language of Mr. Burke, that 
he will not frame a bill of indictment 
against the nation, and I join with him 
in that view; but as regards the opera- 
tion of those views, I am bound to make 
these two confessions—In the first place, 
the prevalence of brigandage in Greece, 
at the epoch at which we recently ar- 
rived, was lamentable and disgraceful. 
It was not due, however, to the general 
disposition of the people, who—I agree 
with my hon. Friend—I think are simple, 
frugal, patient, and industrious, and 
gifted with a singularly laudable desire 
for self-improvement. But we cannot 
refuse to recognize that this prevalence 
of brigandage has been connected with 
the events which took place in Candia. 
The war in Candia was largely partici- 
pated in by wild spirits, and that war 
ended in the wholesale expatriation of 
so many of those spirits as belonged to 
the kingdom of Greece, who carried 
back into their own country—where but 
too much temptation prevailed for pur- 
suing lawless habits of existence—that 
recklessness which they had learned 
during the war. But that is not all. 
Undoubtedly there are secret threads 
and ramifications connecting these law- 
less men with others in higher sta- 
tions and more responsible positions. 
The careful and patient following out 
of all the secret paths of intrigue and 
clandestine communication, by which 
these facts are to be established, has 
been a task of no common difficulty. 
Hence it is that the inquiry has occupied 
so much time. It may have seemed to 
some in this country who were not aware 
of the difficulty, that it has occupied too 
much time; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to proceed to the end with the same 
fidelity if we would accomplish the ob- 
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ject we have in view. The change of 
Ministry which has taken place in Greece 
has not been an event, I am sorry to 
say, favourable to the fulfilment of our 
wishes. At the time that change occurred 
we thought it our duty carefully to avoid 
the appearance of dictation with respect 
to the choice of individuals ; but we ag 
clearly intimated that, whatever Govern- 
ment might come into Office, from that 
Government we should expect the fullest 
discharge of the obligations which the 
Greek Government made to us with re- 
spect to these deplorable transactions, 
Since that time, and since the last Papers 
were laid upon the Table of the House, 
I regret to say the Government has made 
an objection to the continued presence of 
English agents at the inquiries which 
have been conducted in Greece; and, in 
fact, if I understood the communication 
aright, for the moment that presence 
was forbidden. I need not say that we 
have declined to acquiesce in that pro- 
hibition. We have protested against it 
in the strongest terms; and, come what 
may, I can assure the House we will not 
forget what is due to the feelings and 
the rights of this country. I hope Imay 
say that it cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed that Government are indifferent 
upon this question. No one with feel- 
ings of common humanity could be in- 
different on such a subject, even if there 
were no more than the circumstances of 
the assassination itself; but the cha- 
racters of the victims in this deplorable 
tragedy, as indicated by documents 
known to the whole world, were such as 
to raise the sympathy entertained for 
them to the highest point of which the 
human breast is capable. And if any- 
thing could have been wanting to have 
enlisted the good feelings of the Govern- 
ment in particular in the prosecution of 
their task, it was the fact that one, and 
perhaps the one who, for all the touch- 
ing and beautiful manifestations of cha- 
racter, would have been selected even 
from the rest, was the near relation of 
one of our most attached and valued 
Colleagues. Therefore, I assure my 
right hon. Friend that whatever has 
happened elsewhere in Europe, what- 
ever shocks there may be on the Con- 
tinent, and however it may shake under 
those shocks, we shall not consider that 
events happening nearer home should in 
the slightest degree affect our obligations 
with respect to Greece. Those events 
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ay interpose or may not interpose tem- 
Dees difteultios. It may be difficult 
to draw the attention of one or both of 
the co-guaranteeing Powers to Greece in 
the same manner that we could un- 
doubtedly have done at a period of less 
absorbing interest for a French Adminis- 
tration; but I am quite certain that even 
France herself will continue to feel the 
most friendly interest in the work which 
we have in hand. Upon the whole, 
though I cannot say that the general 
aspect of affairs in respect of Greece 
wears an improved appearance in our 
eyes; though, on the contrary, the 
magnitude of the task to be performed 
in the extirpation of brigandage rather 
grows upon us than otherwise, yet there 
is not the slightest reason to pretend 
that there will be any diminution of 
energy and earnestness in the attempt 
to obtain that great object. My right 
hon. Friend asks me what satisfaction 
we intend to ask from the Greek Govern- 
ment? My right hon. Friend knows 
that, as regards one of the principal 
sufferers by the outrages which have 
been committed—I refer to Mrs. Lloyd 
—it will be our duty to obtain for her a 
pecuniary satisfaction from the Greek 
Government. Those who know the du- 
ties which have to be performed by a 
Foreign Minister, and the capacity of 
Lord Clarendon for the performance of 
those duties, will readily understand 
how much we have felt his loss in con- 
nection with this Greek affair as well as 
in that of many other matters. His 
death has caused some delay in respect 
of this claim for compensation; but it is 
oe which is being followed up by the 
Foreign Office. As regards satisfaction 
in any other and wider sense, no doubt 
our first duty is to endeavour to deter- 
mine exactly the degree of responsibility 
which is to be charged upon the Greek 
Government in power at the time of 
these outrages. With respect to the 
failure of the measures for preventing 
them, one thing I would say to my right 
hon. Friend, and it is this—I am not 
going at all to pronounce an opinion 
that the measures taken were wise mea- 
sures; but I think it would be a fallacy 
at once to assume that satisfactory re- 
sults would have been obtained by a 
prolongation of what I may call the in- 
active policy, by recognizing a title on 
the part of these brigands, who were 
evidently men of a depraved order of 
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mind and character, to take their pri- 
soners wherever they pleased, to drag 
them about over the country under the 
pretext of fears for their own safety, to 
subject them to all the hardships of ex- 
posure, to a diet that was irregular and 
totally unsuited to their wants, and any 
other vicissitudes they might have to 
encounter; and, perhaps, to inflict upon 
them in the end a death far more pain- 
ful through a prolonged suffering than 
that which unhappily they had to meet. 
It is but fair to recollect on the part of 
Mr. Erskine that he had all these dangers 
to take into his view, and that the ques- 
tion between the methods of procedure 
which mighthave been adopted, wasnotso 
entirely a one-sided question as now, after 
the catastrophe, we may be only too apt 
to assume. Passing on from that ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the Greek 
Government, I ask my right hon. Friend 
what satisfaction are we to obtain? If 
satisfaction were to be sought in this 
case, as it was sought in the case of 
Abyssinia—if all we had to say was 
to tell the Government that, having 
sacrificed the lives of our country- 
men, they should now feel the weight 
of our vengeance, there would be no 
difficulty in crushing that feeble plant 
which, with so much trouble, we have 
reared. Iam sure that my right hon. 
Friend would not desire that description 
of satisfaction. In crushing them, we 
should but damage ourselves—damage 
our own fame and credit, which are much 
involved in the past transactions, and 
which will be involved both in present 
and future transactions with respect to 
Greece, and which, I am bound to say, 
likewise would strike a blow at the hopes 
of mankind. The best satisfaction we 
can obtain would be good government 
in Greece—the establishment of peace, 
order, regular institutions, regular habits, 
good laws, and the faithful execution of 
them. But that task is a difficult one. 
I am by no means as yet prepared to 
admit that it is not to the popular part 
of the institutions of Greece, and to the 
influence of the people upon the Govern- 
ment, that we are to look for the achieve- 
ment of these objects. There are, as 
I know, some in this country, and an 
abundance of people out of it, that are 
perfectly ready to jump to that conclu- 
sion—who think that if you will only es- 
tablish a despotic Government in Greece, 
you will have everything that could be 
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desired. I do not as yet see that there 
is proof of that opinion. This monster 
evil of brigandage is an evil which has 
recurred from time to time, and com- 
monly in connection with special circum- 
stances. Brigandage has not always 
prevailed in Greece to this distressing 
extent since the time when popular in- 
stitutions have existed there. It may 
ultimately prove to be our duty to re- 
commend or concur in changes to be 
made in Greece; but we ought not, ex- 
cept on proof—we ought not on any 
vague surmise, to admit or believe that 
it is to the influence of the people, whom 
my hon. Friend opposite described as in 
the main a good people, that the exist- 
ence of these horrors is to be ascribed. 
It is in the upper, and not in the lower, 
classes that the seat of the principal vice 
is to be found. It is the want of a pro- 
perly constituted upper class that forms 
the greatest calamity and the greatest 
defect of Greece; and the cause of that 
want is to be found not in the circum- 
stances of the moment, but in its history 
through many long centuries past; in 
its history probably even before the 
period of the Ottoman dominion; and in 
its history during that dominion, which, 
reducing the people to the dead level of 
servitude, ill, indeed, prepared it for the 
state of political freedom which it has 
now got. Some of our duties in respect 
to Greece are perfectly clear. One is to 
enforce upon that country a clearer ob- 
servance of international obligations. 
Greece ought to expect no encourage- 
ment, no indulgence, and no toleration 
from the other European Powers if, 
while unable to fulfil her own duties 
within her own borders, she makes her- 
self an apostle of political propagandism. 
That is a duty perfectly clear, and from 
the execution of that duty we shall not, 
under any circumstances, shrink. With 
regard to the rest, it will be incumbent 
upon us to endeavour, in every way in 
our power, to substitute a system of 
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peace, order, industry, and security for 
life and property, both for the people 


themselves and for the strangers in the | 
eountry, for that deplorable condition of 
affairs which has of late prevailed. Be-, 
man between London and Greenwich. 


yond that, I am afraid it is not possible 
for me to go. 


Details it is not in my 


power to communicate. My right hon. 


Friend will recollect the segs of em- 
barrassment, at least the position of 
delicacy, in which we are placed by the 
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necessity of combined action with othep 
Powers entitled to regard these matters 
from their own point of view. I haye 
given him assurances in terms which, 
though general, are such as are in har. 
mony with the purposes to which we 
conceive ourselves to be bound by duty, 
and I can assure him that we shall not 
desist nor slacken our efforts until that 
purpose is carried out. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, before 
the debate closed he should like to say 
a few words on the general question, 
as he knew something of Greece, and 
should be sorry if, in consequence of the 
righteous indignation which this abomi- 
nable crime had aroused, we should 
commit the injustice of confounding the 
innocent with the guilty. That bri- 
gandage received toleration and even en- 
eouragement from persons of political 
eminence in Athens, either those who 
are, or those who hoped to be, members 
of the Government, no one who knew 
anything of Greece would for a moment 
doubt. Among the various modes of 
evincing and exciting discontent against 
the ruling powers, those of Turkey and 
Greece were not a little remarkable. In 
Constantinople a quarter of the town 
was set on fire, as a hint to the Sultan 
that his subjects had a grievance. In 
Greece an act of brigandage more 
flagrant than usual, which might involve 
the country in expense and in disputes 
with foreign Powers, was committed in 
order to bring about a change of Go- 
vernment. It was said even that more 
sordid motives were not wanting, and 
that the ransom of captives did not pass 
into the hands of a brigand chief with- 
out certain deductions. All this had 
long been matter of notoriety. Hon. 
Members might recollect that during the 
Crimean War France and England had 
each a regiment in the Pirsus, for the 
purpose of checking the Russian pro- 
clivities of the Queen and the natural 
anti-Turkish feeling of the Creeks. 
While he was in Athens, in 1855, soon 
after the fall of Sebastopol, a French 
officer was carried off in full uniform, in 
open day, between Athensand the Pireus, 
which was something like kidnapping 4 


At that time Attica and the Morea were 
considered safe for ordinary travellers. 
He had visited Marathon without risk, 
and the morning after that abduction he 
rode through the Pass of Daphne, on his 
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way to Megara and Oorinth, at the time 
that the gallant officer and his captors 
were concealed there. A ransom of 
30,000 drachmee (about £1,100) was de- 
manded, and immediately paid by King 
Otho, who was afraid that the French 
yould make it a pretext for occupying 
Athens. No one doubted that this was 
a political move on the part of the Oppo- 
sition for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Government. It had been said that 
half the National Assembly were repre- 
sentatives of the brigands; that might 
be so; but if so it only showed that they 
were not representatives of the people. 
The Greek representatives, who were 
paid for their services, sometimes made 
a trade of politics—as, perhaps, some 
future Members of that House might do 
when the Member for Leicester carried 
his Motion. Like some nearer home, 
they were not always very scrupulous 
about the means of winning an election, 
and even intimidation was not wholly 
unpractised in Greece. He did not be- 
lieve that the brigands were a large or 
a popular section of the community. In 
Northern Greece, especially in /Mtolia 
and Acarnania, the mountaineers were a 
wild predatory race, much like the High- 
landers and Borderers of Scotland in 
fomer times; like them, they followed 
their hereditary chiefs to a foray without 
question. ‘They were as cruel and un- 
romantic a set of ruffians as ever drove 
off a poor farmer’s cattle, or harried a 
peaceful village; just as those worthies 
were universally supposed to be before 
the magic pen of Scott did for them what 
Fenimore Cooper did for the Red In- 
dians, by throwing around them a halo 
of fiction for which their descendants 
ought to be infinitely obliged. During 
the Crimean War Sta Maura was kept 
in anxiety, lest Grivas should lead his 
Palikars across the shallow lagoon and 
plunder Amanichi. Elsewhere the pro- 
fessional brigands were disbanded sol- 
tiers, such as those described by Hobart 
Pasha, outlaws, and vagabonds of all 
kinds. He had ridden into Zebadda 
me evening, and found the place in a 
state of excitement, on account of a 
leighbouring small town, the name of 
vhich he had forgotten, having been 
sacked that day by 40 brigands and the 
demarch murdered. It would be absurd 


to suppose that these robbers, torturers, | 
aud murderers of the country people. 
thould be popular with the en 
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people. During the Turkish dominion, 
indeed, they enjoyed some share of 
popularity as representing resistance to 
the common enemy; but that had all 
gone by. True, it was, that in Greece, 
as in some parts of Italy, none dared 
move his tongue against them, and who- 
ever had read About’s Roi des Montagnes 
need not be told the reason. The ven- 
geance of the brigand was sure and 
unrelenting; the protection of the Go- 
vernment worthless. The Greek pea- 
sant, farmer, or country gentleman hated 
both; but he feared one, and despised 
the other; therefore, while he openly 
denounced the Camarilla at Athens, he 
spoke with bated breath of the brigand 
chief whose long arm he knew could 
reach him in his defenceless homestead, 
even from the mountain side of Ata to 
the plains of Boeotia or Achaia. It would 
be, in his opinion, most unfair to con- 
found the Greek people with Greek 
brigandsor Greek politicians. The people 
were a brave, industrious, temperate, 
frugal race, with great intelligence and 
desire for knowledge. In quite small 
towns, such as Sparta, might be seen 
schools where ancient as well as modern 
Greek, French, and English were taught. 
Their merchants were examples of suc- 
cess in every capital in Europe, and such 
success could not be general or lasting 
without probity as well asenergy. Their 
sailors almost monopolized the carrying 
trade of the Levant. During the war 
of liberation there were actions by land 
and sea worthy to be classed with Sala- 
mis and Thermopyle; but, unfortu- 
nately, there was no Aischylus or Hero- 
dotus to record them. The country 
people cared little about politics. They 
regarded the Government in Athens 
much as their predecessors did the deities 
of Olympus, as a body with whom it was 
best to have as little to do as might be, 
with whom they had no sympathies, 
from whom they expected no good, and 
could only hope to suffer as little harm 
as possible. They thought, with some 
reason, that intrigues of foreign Ambas- 
sadors had too large a share in the poli- 
tics of Athens. A gentleman in Argos 
had said to him that there were in the 
Government of Athens the Russéphron, 
the Galléphron, and others. There 
was only one element wanting—namely, 
the Hellenéphron. Thepublicman mn 
Greece, even when honest, was unprac- 
tical and inconsistent. He lived in a 
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dream of a Greek Empire with a Byzan- 
tine capital, and yet during the Crimean 
War his sympathies were wholly with 
that Power whose success would have 
made the realization of his dream abso- 
lutely hopeless. He abounded in tirades 
against the removal of the Parthenon 
Frieze by Lord Elgin, and he left the 
marble lion of Oheronea lying in a 
thicket beneath the famous mound in 
the three fragments into which it was 
blown by his favourite partizan chief 
Odysseus. He grasped at the shadow 
and neglected the substance. The Greek 
Constitution was scarcely fitted for the 
people. It was an artificial manufac- 
ture, like those of which we were, per- 
haps, a few years ago fonder than we 
were now, and more desirous of recom- 
mending to or forcing upon other people. 
He had heard Greeks say that there was 
much of the Oriental in their composi- 
tion, and in their admiration of force 
coupled with justice; that they would 
prefer an absolute monarch with these 
qualities, who would sit in judgment in 
the market-place, reward one and punish 
another, like an Eastern Cadi. King 
Otho was scarcely the ruler for such a 
people. He did his best probably. 
He was a scholar, and he worked 
hard and successfully to restore the 
‘‘ great old tongue’”’ to something like its 
original purity. He also set on foot a 
model farm, for the purpose of teaching 
improved agriculture; but Greece was 
scarcely ripe for such things. She 
wanted her old Hercules to clear the 
country side of robbers before it was fit 
for Apollo and the Muses. If, instead 
of lavishing large sums on a wretched 
German palace, and on a perfectly use- 
less Army and Navy, whose only act of 
vigour was driving him from the throne, 
Otho had spent every drachma in making 
roads and maintaining a military police, 
something like the Irish constabulary, 
something better than the ’orophilakes, 
or guardians of the Marches, between 
whom and the brigands there was rather 
too much resemblance, he might have 
left behind him a really renovated 
Greece—a Greece which might look for- 
ward to a future worthy of her past—a 
Greece into which foreign settlers would 
have brought their capital and enter- 
prize; as, in fact, they did, especially in 
Euboa, where several English families 
settled until their lives and property 
were rendered unsafe by the brigands, 
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and Euboa became as insecure as West. 
meath. And, surely, if this horribly 
scourge could be removed, that fertile 
soil, magnificent scenery, and glorious 
climate, with its grand associations, 
within a week of England, would }g 
more attractive for certain classes of 
emigrants than the six months’ winter 
of Quebec, or the dust storms and cast. 
iron foliage of Australia on the other 
side of the globe. It had been said that 
these brigands were Turkish subjects; 
if so, they must pass out of Turkey in 
order to commit their crimes with im. 
punity. A few years ago he was ona 
shooting excursion in Albania, close to 
the scene of the battle of Actium, and 
near the frontier of independent Greece, 
The hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. De Grey), who was not far off, 
would confirm his statement as to the 
perfect security with which they wan. 
dered over the country. The ladies of 
his party used to walk to them with 
their luncheon as they would on an Eng- 
lish manor, without the slightest appre. 
hension; but they were told that they 
would not be as safe across the border, 
Indeed, it was about that time thats 
party of English were captured opposite 
Zante, near the historic plain of Olympia. 
It was indeed time that, for the sake of 
Greece itself, this state of things should 
cease. He thanked the House for hay- 
ing tolerated these few observations, 
which nothing but a sense of justice 
would have induced him to make ata 
time when England was still mourning 
for her gallant sons who had so recently 
laid down their young lives on a sail 
which was not worthy of them, with a 
resignation and unselfishness the simple 
grandeur of which, he would venture to 
say, had never been surpassed in the 
most heroic age of that or any other 
country. 

Mr. STRUTT said, he wished to offer 
a few observations, having himself had 
practical experience of brigandage in 
Greece some years ago, when he was 
placed in a predicament very similar to 
that which had ended in the calamity 
they all now so much deplored. If any- 
body could show that the Greek Govern 
ment, earnestly and to the best of their 
ability, had endeavoured to put down 
brigandage, or, when their attention was 
called to particular acts, had even tried 
to bring the offenders to justice, he was 
perfectly willing to admit that this would 
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far to relieve them from responsibility 

he the recent massacres. But looking 

at the history of Greece for the last 

seven years, he could not believe that 

they had ever really and honestly at- 

tempted to remove this scourge from 

the country. The condition of the dis- 

tricts nearest the capital and under the 

very eye of the Government had been 

notorious ; they were the most unsafe in 

the whole country. Among the peasants 

there was no sympathy with brigand- 

age, for they suffered more from it than 

any other class ; it found no favour again 

with the commercial and agricultural 

classes ; its continuance, therefore, could 
only be ascribed to sympathy and for- 
pearance shown to it by those high in 
authority. He had no wish to bring 
charges against particular individuals ; 
but he could not believe that the 30 
Ministries of the last seven years would 
not have had the power among them to 
put down brigandage in Greece if the 
disposition to do so really existed. The 
telegraphic accounts of brigands put to 
death week by week in all parts of the 
country since the attention of Europe 
had been painfully excited contrasted 
strongly with the state of things pre- 
viously existing. Several years ago there 
was a scoundrel upon whose head a price 
had been put in consequence of the 
murders which he had committed ; five 
years ago this same man surprised the 
party to which he and his friends be- 
longed, and since that time this brigand 
had gone on committing atrocities all 
over the country with impunity. But 
the moment attention was drawn to the 
state of affairs in Greece, without any 
increase of military force, the Greek 
Government showed themselves able to 
catch not only this brigand, but many 
others, whose names before had scarcely 
ever been heard of. That fact was suffi- 
cient to prove that brigandage had not 
previously been treated seriously in 
Greece. It was easy to be wise after 
the event, and to say what cught not to 
have been done ; but clearly troops ought 
never to have been sent into the vicinity 
of the brigands, for the result of a col- 
lision must have been foreseen. Colonel 
Théagénis knew it very well, the unfor- 
tunate prisoners knew it also, Mr. Noel 
knew it, and the Greek Government had 
sufficient experience of brigandage to 
know it likewise. Brigandage in Greece 
was an institution. It had driven out 
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the trade of the country, and taken its 
place; and it was founded upon as fixed 
laws as any other institution. Of these 
rules the first was never to give up pri- 
soners without a ransom being paid; 
and the next, if attacked, if possible to 
escape with their prisoners, but if this 
were impossible then to resort to the 
most extreme measures. He wished to 
take that opportunity of testifying to 
the kindness and energy shown by Mr. 
Erskine in carrying out the wishes of 
the party to which he belonged when 
made prisoners ; desires which consisted 
in having the troops withdrawn, while 
their ransom was paid to the brigands. 
The present case, however, differed from 
all previous cases, as the Greek Govern- 
ment themselves had undertaken the 
negotiations with the brigands, and thus 
made themselves directly responsible for 
what had occurred. There was one point 
to which attention had not been suffi- 
ciently pointed, and that was the course 
pursued and the language held by former 
Governments of Her Majesty with re- 
spect to acts of brigandage in Greece. 
They could not fairly judge of this ques- 
tion without knowing what views were 
held by former Governments, and what 
efforts were made by them to impress 
those views upon Greece. He believed 
the only direct precedent with respect 
to the present case was furnished by the 
event in which he happened to be con- 
cerned. He did not wish to call in ques- 
tion the action of the Government on 
that occasion, for they were never pressed. 
to take action or to recover the ransom 
that was paid, because the question was 
one of policy, and must very much de- 
pend upon precedent. But what he 
wished to point out was that, whatever 
communications were made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Government 
of Greece, they produced a very dif- 
ferent effect from what was intended, 
because the district of Acarnania, where 
he and his friends were taken, imme- 
diately afterwards, and for the next 
year or two, was in a worse state than 
before. He would not express any opi- 
nion as to the course which England, 
as one of the protecting Powers, ought 
to have pursued with regard to Greece ; 
but he regretted when such an occasion 
for remonstrating offered that our re- 
monstrances were of no avail whatever, 
and that the state of the country went 
on from bad to worse, until attention 
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was at last directed to it by the sacrifice 
of English lives. Mr. Herbert, in a 
Report written in 1869, at a time when 
he could have no anticipation of suffer- 
ing from the system which he con- 
demned, expressed a decided opinion 
that the suppression of brigandage and 
the construction of roads would produce 
such a change in the country that in a 
few years she would be able to lead the 
way in the progress of the East. That 
such a change might take place he, for 
one, earnestly hoped; but he could not 
approve of anything in the nature of 
military occupation or unjust interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of Greece. 
He earnestly trusted that the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs would be able 
to give an assurance that the investiga- 
tion which was now going on would be 
carried out without respect to persons, 
would go fully into all the circumstances 
of the case, and that the exertion lately 
made to put an end to brigandage might 
prove no spasmodic effort when the eyes 
of Europe would be turned in another 
direction. 


ARMY—OUR MILITARY RESOURCES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War to 
give some more precise information than 
he had done with regard to the supply 
of breech-loading rifles. In the state- 
ment made yesterday the right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said 
that there were 300,000 breech-loading 
rifles in store, and that he had issued 
61,000 to the Reserved Forces. "Were 
all the Regular troops now armed with 
breech-loaders—were all the infantry 
not only in England, but in India and 
the Colonies, so armed? Were there 
breech-loading rifles for the Marines? 
He wished to know whether the 300,000 
breech-loaders mentioned by the Secre- 
tary of State were in excess of what was 
required for the Regular infantry. He 
also wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to proceed 
immediately with the arming of the 
Volunteer forces with breech-loaders. 
He considered that the Government was 
greatly to blame for not having taken 
steps months ago to arm the Volunteers. 
In saying this he was not féferring to 
the present emergency ; but surely if the 
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Government had confidence in the Yo. 
lunteers—and if they had not it wags 
unlikely that they would submit Votes 
for them to Parliament year after year 
—that force ought to be supplied with 
weapons something better than mere 
walking-sticks. It was also important 
that the House should have a correct 
estimate not only of the men, but the 
horses, guns, and stores that were avai. 
lable for the public service. Some 
people seemed to imagine that it was 
detrimental to the public service to ask 
for information on such points; but he 
had no doubt that every Government in 
Europe were as well, if not better, in- 
formed by means of their agents, of the 
state of our military affairs as the Gen- 
tlemen who were connected with the 
administration of the Army. Those who 
knew least about their own defences 
were the people of this country. He 
wished therefore to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would take steps 
to place the people of England in full 
possession of the necessary information 
about men, arms, horses, and so forth, 
The right hon. Gentleman was further 
reported to have said that our forces 
available for a foreign expedition 
amounted to 110,951 men. But if he 
really did say so, the assertion seemed 
to render his whole statement worthless, 
and he was, though doubtless unin- 
tentionally, misleading the country as to 
the condition of our military preparation. 
When we had only 90,000 regular troops 
at home, a considerable portion consist- 
ing of depots, to say that we could send 
110,000 men abroad appeared to be an 
assertion not only incorrect, but so 
astonishingly wide of the truth that he 
could not understand how it could be 
made by a responsible Minister. This 
he knew, that large deductions must be 
made from the forces on paper for the 
forces available. In France, out of 
about 600,000 men, leaving out the Garde 
Mobile and the National Guard, they 
were not able to put above two-thirds on 
the frontier. And yet in this country 
we were able to send on a foreign ex- 
pedition forces much larger than the 
Regular Army. Then the House had 
been told that we had 105 batteries. 
Was he to understand that we had 105 
batteries of field artillery and that those 
batteries were horsed? He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain all 
the circumstances of the case. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he believed 
that the purchase of horses for the 
pelligerent Powers was going on in 
different parts of the country, and that 
in London at this very moment agents 
of both belligerents were at work en- 
deavouring to obtain horses for their 
military services. He was told it was 
doubtful whether that could be brought 
within our neutrality laws; but an 
enactment of 16 & 17 Vict. enabled the 
Privy Council to issue an order restrain- 
ing the export of any articles which 
might be required by ourselves for war- 
like purposes. He understood that the 
horses available for our cavalry had been 
largely reduced since the present Go- 
yernment acceded to Office. The other 
day, in one of our “crack” cavalry 
regiments, he found that, whereas within 
the last two years there were about 430 
horses, they were now reduced to 300. 
Under these circumstances, he put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was likely to be able to remount our 
cavalry if the exportation of horses were 
allowed to go on at its present rate ? 

CoronEL GILPIN said, the Executive 
Government were the persons who should 
be able to judge what force ought to be 
kept up; but, as we could not compete 
in numbers with the large Armies of the 
Continent, our force, though small, 
ought to be most effective, according to 
its size, in every branch of the service. 
He asked, whether it was true, as was 
rumoured, that while there was a talk of 
arming the Volunteers with breech- 
loaders we had at this moment some of 
our Regular troops armed only with the 
muzzle-loader ? 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he believed 
he spoke the sentiments of every Volun- 
teer officer in the House when he said 
the men would not be satisfied if they 
were not allowed an opportunity of 
learning the use of the breech-loader. 
He hoped the Enfield rifle would be con- 
verted into the Snider, which was a 
better weapon than that adopted on the 
Continent. The conversion would cost 
only 10s. per gun, and the whole of our 
Volunteers might soon be furnished 
with those improved weapons. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The Snider, Sir, 
is the best breech-loader in the hands of 
any troops in the world, and every regi- 
ment of the Regular Army and also our 
Marines are armed with it ; but, in speak- 
ing of the Regulars, I must except a por- 
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tion of the force in India. According to 
a rule laid down by the India Office, as I 
stated the other night, when any regi- 
ment goes out from this country armed 
with the Snider, the reliefs go out with- 
out their weapons and get them when 
they reach India. With that exception, 
all our Regulars and Marines are armed 
with breech-loading rifles. As to the 
cavalry, at the end of 1856, when the 
reductions were made after the Crimean 
War, the cavalry regiments consisted 
of 470; they are now 483 of all ranks. 
The rank and file were 408; they are 
now 407. We had then 300 horses; we 
have now 300. But that was thought 
at that time too large an establishment, 
and when the great reduction occurred 
early in 1857 the numbers were 19 regi- 
ments, in each of which there were 412 
of all ranks, and 326 rank and file, with 
271 horses. On the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny the numbers were in- 
creased to 660 of all ranks; 529 rank 
and file, with 428 horses. This year 
we have not put them down to the point 
they stood at in 1857; but they are 483 
of all ranks and 407 rank and file, with 
300 horses. After that I hope we shall 
hear no more of the excessive reduction 
of the cavalry. As to the troops at 
home, the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) calls me to ac- 
count for saying that we could send to 
the Continent an expedition of 110,000 
men and upwards. Now, I never made 
any such statement; and I should be 
much surprised if any other Gentleman 
had understood me to say anything of 
the kind. It was my duty, in giving an 
account of our comparative forces at 
various times, to state how many men 
in this country were under engagements 
which rendered them liable to serve 
abroad if called upon. I gave the num- 
bers from the date of the reduction after 
the campaign of Waterloo down to the 
present time, and I showed that we had 
in this country at this moment twice as 
many men liable to serve abroad as we 
had when the Duke of Wellington was 
Prime Minister, and a larger number 
liable to serve abroad than we have had 
in any year since the reductions after 
the campaign of Waterloo, with the 
single exception of 1856, before the re- 
ductions had been effected after the 
Crimean War. That is the statement 
which I made yesterday ; it is quite ac- 
curate, and I adhere to it. As to the 
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force in this country, if is, according to 
the Adjutant General’s Return at this 
moment between 82,000 and 83,000 men. 
That of which I spoke was the distribu- 
tion of Regulars provided in the Esti- 
mates, which will be made up when the 
troops now under orders from the Oo- 
lonies have returned. I gave them as 
being in 1870 89,051, as against 87,505 
in 1868, and the Reserves as 21,900. I 
believe that is strictly accurate. I am 
asked whether the 105 batteries of artil- 
lery are all provided with horses. No, 
they are not. A considerable portion of 
them are garrison batteries. Ihave not 
said that we have 105 batteries of Royal 
Artillery all provided with horses; but 
that we have batteries and horses for an 
army of 60,000 men. I said that the 
guns are all horsed, and that all the 
horses that require to be trained are 
there. The draught horses for the 
waggons are not there. I said that 
to keep those draught horses was a 
larger provision than in times of pro- 
found peace a just sense of economy 
would justify. With regard to arming 
the Reserve with breech-loaders, it is 
hard that the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy should talk to me as if I desired 
to withhold breech-loaders from the Re- 
serve Forces. I believe I began to give 
breech-loaders to the Reserve, and that 
what had been done when I came into 
Office—although if I am wrong on that 
I shall, no doubt, be corrected by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Pakington)—was to arm the permanent 
Staff, and nothing beyond it, with 
breech-loaders. But we have distributed 
within the last two years more than 
53,000 Snider breech-loaders to different 
regiments of Militia, arming, I think, 
64 regiments, and we have also dis- 
tributed over 7,000 Westley- Richards 
breech-loaders to the Yeomanry, making 
together 61,000; besides which we have 
also armed that useful force the Pen- 
sioners in a similar manner. Do not 
let the hon. Gentleman then come down 
and charge me with having refused 
breech-loaders to the Reserve. We do 
not take hundreds of thousands of these 
weapons and distribute them in an hour, 
but we proceed gradually, and I repeat 
that we are just beginning to arm the 
Volunteers with breech-loaders—notsud- 
denly thrusting them into the hands of 
every Volunteer, but acting according 
to rule, and thus putting that valuable 
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force in a position to take its place ip 
the defensive forces of the country, J 
have great pleasure in assuring the hop, 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) that, 
although he is himself an active and 
efficient Volunteer, he cannot have 
more earnest desire to see that force 
thoroughly efficient than I have. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Stamford 
told us we have not in store 20,000 
breech-loaders. [Sir Jonn Hay: I said 
I understood so.] Well, when a Gentle. 
man so likely to be well-informed on 
warlike matters as I must admit the 
hon. and gallant Member to be supposes 
that our store of breech-loaders, instead 
of being what it is—namely, 300,000— 
is short of 20,000, I hope the House will 
be so kind as to acknowledge that the 
statements which are sometimes made, 
and which may obtain currency in very 
eminent quarters, when touched with 
the spear of proof and put to the test of 
fact are really not entitled to credit. I 
make this appeal because I think it isa 
great public mischief that idle stories of 
this kind should obtain currency. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he wanted to 
know whether it was intended to sup- 
ply the Volunteers with the Snider rifle 
before all the Militia regiments were 
supplied ? 

Captain VIVIAN said, that the sup- 
ply of the Snider to the Militia would 


be continued till all the regiments were - 


armed with that weapon, and then 
Sniders would be gradually served to the 
Volunteers. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had to 
move a Vote of Credit for the sum re- 
quired beyond the ordinary Grants of 
Parliament towards defraying the ex- 


penses which may be incurred inf main- | 


taining the naval and military services 
of this kingdom, including the cost of a 
further number of land forces of 20,000 
men, during the war in Europe. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a further number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 20,000 Men(All Ranks), be maintained, 
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for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the year ending 31st 
day of March 1871.” 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
rose to ask the Committee to negative 


the Motion. He did not object to al- 
lowing the Government to exercise re- 
sponsibility in respect of money voted. 
If war were declared he would intrust the 
Government with the responsibility of 
conducting it; but he objected to this 
Vote on principle. He agreed with the 
opinion expressed last night, that war 
when not a necessity was a crime, and 
that no war could be justified which was 
not strictly defensive. They were in- 
formed that the Army and Navy were in 
a most efficient state, and ready to repel 
any enemy ; and if that were the case, he 
could not see the necessity for an in- 
creased Voteof menand money. It was 
argued that the Vote and the men the 
Vote was to pay were necessary, because 
two of the great Armies of Europe were 
engaged in hostilities; but to his mind 
there was less danger to this country 
from those Armies than if they were 
standing idle. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
seemed much astonished because in the 
roposed Treaty between France and 
Princia England was not mentioned. 
It appeared to him (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) that was a circumstance which 
ought to be very gratifying to us. 
“Happy was the nation which had no 
history.” He held that our policy ought 
to be one of strict non-intervention ; and 
it was because he regarded this Vote as 
the first step in a direction contrary to 
non-intervention, and dangerous to the 
country, that he should go into the Lobby 
against the Vote, if no one else went with 
him. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
need scarcely say that it was not his in- 
tention to support the hon. Baronet who 
had justsat down. He thought the Go- 
vernment were acting very properly in 
proposing the Vote now before the Com- 
nittee ; but, at the same time, he wished 
to make a few observations on the mili- 
tary condition of the country at this mo- 
ment, because he was not satisfied with 
the statements which had been made by 
the First Minister of the Crown and the 
Secretary of State for War. He must 
say that those statements were calculated 
to mislead the country, ‘though he was 
sure there was no intention on the part 
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of those right hon. Gentlemen to mislead 
either the House or the country. He 
thought, and he believed the Government 
would agree with him, that, in the pre- 
sence of a great crisis in Europe, the 
whole truth should be known, and no 
ground should be left for supposing that 
we were not in a proper state of military 
preparation. The opinion had been 
stated on the part of the Government that 
ourstrength, under present circumstances, 
ought to be such as to make our neutrality 
respected. That statement was, in his 
opinion, worthy of the Government ; but 
there was another statement made by the 
Secretary of State for War which he 
could not regard with the same degree of 
acquiescence. The Secretary of State for 
War said, that in point of numbers and 
efficiency, the Army of England at the 
present moment might challenge com- 
parison with its state at any former 
time. He (Sir John Pakington) was 
by no means disposed to doubt that state- 
ment so far as efficiency was concerned ; 
but he must challenge the statement with 
regard to the number of the Army. 
When he read the report of the speech 
of his right hon. Friend, he thought 
it must be an erroneous representation 
of what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said; but the speeches which they heard 
in that House last night gave an expla- 
nation as to what was really intended. 
What the Secretary of State for War 
said at the Mansion House was that 
“the Army and Navy may in number 
and efficiency challenge comparison with 
any other time,”’ and what he (Sir John 
Pakington) supposed was meant was this, 
that the numbers. now in England and 
Ireland might bear comparison with 
those at any former time. But, in his 
opinion, that meaning did not bear out 
the expression that was used, because 
that portion of the British Army that 
happened at the moment to be quartered 
at home, in Great Britain or Ireland, 
was not the British Army. His right 
hon. Friend would not contend that it 
was ; and yet it was only by taking that 
expression to refer to the portion of the 
Army that was at home that it could for 
a moment be justified. The fact was 
that the British Army, instead of being 
as great in numbers as at any former 
time, had been reduced to an immense 
extent. He did not hesitate to refer to 
the circumstance, because it was idle to 
suppose that on a subject of this magni- 
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tude they could throw dust in the eyes 
of our own countrymen or of foreign 
Powers. Foreign Powers knew as well 
as we did what had taken place. He 
would mention the simple facts of the 
case. A little more than a year and a- 
half had passed since he surrendered the 
seals of the War Office, and when he 
left Office at the close of 1868 the 
Army that he turned over to his right 
hon. Friend who succeeded him (Mr. 
Cardwell) numbered 137,000 men. What 
were the facts now? Nineteen months 
had passed away, and during that short 
time the present Government had re- 
duced the military power of England by 
no less than an Army of 24,000 men. 
When the Estimates of 1869 were brought 
in, 12,000men, he believed, were knocked 
off the strength of the British Army, and 
the Estimates of 1870 had been brought 
forward lately, and again—he was speak- 
ing from memory as to figures—in round 
numbers 12,000 men more were knocked 
off ; and, notwithstanding this, the right 
hon. Gentleman went to the Mansion 
House and told the British public that 
the Army of England was in numbers as 
strong asat any former time. Hewas sure 
that his right hon. Friend intended to 
make no illusive statement; but that 
statement was, repeated in substance, by 
the First Minister of the Crown last night. 
— GuapstonE: I said for home de- 
ence.| Well, he disputed the propo- 
sition, even putin that way. He thought 
that there could be no greater delusion 
or danger than to estimate our strength 
by the number of troops that happened 
to be at home at the moment. In case 
of emergency the troops abroad might 
be recalled, or they might be made use 
of wherever they happened to be placed. 
He begged to remind the Government 
that these reductions in the Army did 
not pass without challenge. On both 
occasions, when the Estimates of 1869 
and 1870 were brought forward, he and 
other Members on his side of the House 
remonstrated with the Government, and 
pointed out to them, and indeed entreated 
them, to remember how greatly changed 
was the system of modern warfare. They 
asked the Government to bear in mind 
the small number of troops they had, 
how rapidly wars were now begun and 
concluded, and how essential it was 
that we should be adequately prepared. 
That was the language used, though no 
one foresaw how speedily those views 
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would be confirmed by events. Wha 
was the answer given to those obserya, 
tions by his right hon. Friend the §g, 
cretary of State for War? Itwas two-fold 
In the first place, he said that we hadyo, 
called our troops from allour Colonies, ang 
consequently the number was increased 
at home. There was another answer of 
his right hon. Friend, and that was 
that though they had reduced the num. 
ber of our Army they had not reducg4 
the number of the cadres of regiments 
and of the battalions, and that the policy 
would be at once to fill up those cadpy 
and battalions when an emergency ay. 
rived. What was the result of this policy 
at that moment? ‘The present was not 
a time when he should think of enter; 
upon the important and difficult subject 
of the policy of the Government towards 
our Colonies; and he would only say that 
it was a policy which he, for one, could not 
concur in. The question of withdrawing 
the troops from the Colonies was to his 
mind a question of time and degree; but 
abruptly to deprive the Colonies of Her 
Majesty’s forces to the extent and in the 
manner that the Government had done, 
was to his mind anything but wise and 
judicious. The result was, that though 
they had strengthened the Army at 
home they had alienated not a few of the 
Colonies abroad, and at that very mo- 
ment there were dependencies of the 
Crown, the inhabitants of which had 
been amongst the most attached and 
loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects, where 
a feeling of desertion was produc 
ing a feeling of alienation, and where 
not a few persons would be ready to 
transfer their allegiance to another 
Power. That there were at the present 
moment in England a great number of 
battalions he admitted; but they were 
only skeleton battalions, and he doubted 
whether there was a single battalion, 
unless the Guards in London, in a con- 
dition to take the field. Suppose a case 
of emergency had arisen not between 
France and Prussia, but between either 
of those Powers and England, and that 
instead of being a spectator of the quar- 
rel, this country had been a party to it, 
what would then have been our position? 
He admitted that if the Government 
were determined to reduce the Army, 
they had adopted the best way of doing 
so; but he maintained that the reduction 
itself was imprudent and impolitic; and 
now the Government were placed in 4 
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propose an increase in our military force 
the extent of 20,000 men. In making 
these remarks he did not forget the fact 
that there were certain of our battalions 
that were stronger; but the description 
that he had given of the general state of 
the Army he believed was perfectly true 
and correct. He wanted to know in 
what way the 20,000 men were to be 
added to the Army; and the question 
how it was proposed to obtain these men 
led naturally to the question, what was 
the state of our Reserves. One argu- 
ment used when these reductions were 
proposed was, that whatever reduction 
might be made in the Army, that reduc- 
tion would never be made until the Re- 
serves were established. He wanted to 
know where those Reserves were? He 
was surprised to hear the First Minister 
of the Crown state last night that our 
Reserves amounted to 41,000 men. He 
did not himself very clearly understand 
where these 41,000 men were to be found. 
The force included, of course, the Pen- 
sioners—not a very effective force, and 
who would number 14,000 or 15,000 
men, and he supposed that it would in- 
dude also the Militia Reserve, which 
this season amounted to 20,000 men. 
There was another almost ludicrous little 
force with a pompous name—the First 
Army Reserve—which last spring num- 
bered 1,800 or 1,900 men. He would 
now call attention to what was one of 
the most important branches of this sub- 
ject—he meant the state of our Militia. 
He, with his Friend and predecessor, 
General Peel, were responsible for that 
Militia Reserve. In enlisting the 20,000 
troops the Government could not call 
upon this Reserve for men, because the 
Militia Reserve were only liable to serve 
in the event of actual war or the immi- 
nent danger of invasion of this country. 
But ifthe Militia Reserve should be called 
upon there was this serious consequence, 
that in whatever degree they called up 
that Reserve to strengthen the Regular 
Forces they would diminish the strength 
and efficiency of the Militia itself. He 
was not disposed to be severe upon the 
plan, for it was one that might be found 
very useful to the country; but when 
General Peel brought forward, and he, 
as General Peel’s successor, carried the 
Act for establishing a Militia Reserve, it 
was upon the clear understanding that 
the Militia itself was to be strengthened 
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to its full quota, so as to bear as well as 
it could the reduction that might pos- 
sibly be made in its strength. Now, his 
fear was that, instead of strengthening 
the Militia, his right hon. Friend had 
reduced it, and in this way—The Secre- 
tary of State for War had announced his 
intention of establishing Militia batta- 
lions of 1,000 men; but when he moved 
the Estimates he said that he intended 
to reduce the large regiments to 1,000 
men and to increase the quota of the 
smaller regiments. He (Sir John Pa- 
kington) wished to know why his right 
hon. Friend had reduced the battalions, 
but had not, in the other direction, taken 
steps to increase the numbers of the 
small regiments. Our position when the 
present Government took Office was this 
—that we had 137,000 men in the Army, 
divided into effective, powerful batta- 
lions; while we had now 24,000 less 
men, and they were divided into skeleton 
battalions comparatively unfitted for 
active service. This being so, the Go- 
vernment were now about to retrace 
their steps and to raise 20,000 more men, 
who would be raw recruits, instead of 
experienced soldiers, such as were turned 
over to the Government when the last 
Administration left Office. He hoped 
that his right hon. Friend would offer 
some explanation as to what he intended 
to do with regard to the Militia; and he 
wished to know whether it was in the 
contemplation of the Government—look- 
ing at the present state of affairs—to 
take power, before Parliament separated, 
for embodying the Militia. As the law 
now stood this course could not be 
adopted without the action of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore, in the event of its 

becoming necessary, unless the power © 
were previously taken, it would be requi- 
site to convene Parliament for the pur- 
pose. He wished to say a few words 
with regard to the point discussed last 
night and to-day, until he believed it 
had puzzled everybody—he meant the 
question of the supply of our breech- 
loaders. Although his right hon. Friend 
had most courteously and fully answered 
the question put, he thought that prac- 
tically the result had been that no one 
exactly understood what our position 
was. His hon. and gallant Friend near 
him (Sir John Hay) had been lectured 
for his supposed inaccuracy in having 
stated last night that there were only 
20,000 breech-loaders in store; and the 
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Secretary of State for War told them 
that there were 300,000 in store. He 
wanted to see if, by a final question and 
answer, this could be cleared up. He 
wished to know whether he was really 
to understand that we had 300,000 
breech-loaders in store that had never 
been yet distributed to our forces any- 
where ? He should also like to renew the 
question that had been put by his hon. 
and gallant Friend behind him (Colonel 
Gilpin), and which had not been very 
distinctly answered. How far had the 
Regular Army been supplied? There 
was a report running about the House 
that there was at that moment in Scot- 
land a regiment of Regular infantry 
that had not got these arms, and he 
asked was this true or not? [Mr. 
CarpwELL: No; it is the first time that I 
ever heard of it.] He was glad to have 
elicited that distinct denial, for Gentle- 
men all round him had been led to be- 
lieve that the report was true. Was 
he, then, to understand that the Regular 
Army, including the regiment referred 
to in Scotland, was supplied with breech- 
loaders, that the Militia were to a cer- 
tain extent supplied, and that over and 
above this there were 300,000 of these 
arms in store? [Mr. CarDWELL: pe 
He was extremely glad to hear it, an 
he was glad that he had been the means 
of bringing out a statement upon a mat- 
ter that had not previously been properly 
understood. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that perhaps 
the best plan would be for his right hon. 
Friend to move for a Return of the 
number of breech-loaders in store—a 
Return which he would gladly give, and 
that would furnish the information with 
minute accuracy. He had repeatedly 
stated that he was informed by those 
who were responsible to him for the cus- 
tody of the breech-loading weapons, 
that, in round numbers, the number of 
breech-loaders at that moment in store 
was 300,000. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, if 
the right hon. Gentleman liked to put 
any such Return upon the Table, well 
and good; but they had had the state- 
ment distinct and clear which they had 
wished for, and he (Sir John Pakington) 
was perfectly satisfied, and had no de- 
sire to move for any Return on the sub- 
ject. He repeated that he was heartily 
glad that he had brought out this dis- 
tinct statement ; and he had only to ex- 
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press the hope that the Governmen; 
would lose no time—that they would 
not allow the question between the 
Martini-Henry rifle and the Snider to 
be the cause of any further delay; fo, 
the time had come when the supply of 
arms should be complete and satisfac. 
tory. He hoped that the Government 
would take care that no more time was 
consumed than was absolutely necess 

in supplying all our Forces, both Re. 
gular and Reserve, with this arm. He 
could not help indulging in the hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government, after 
the extent to which they had impn. 
dently reduced the military forces of 
the country, would feel that they had 
had a warning, that the circumstances 
of the present moment were indeed 
to them a very serious warning. It 
was impossible to regard what was 
passing in Europe at that moment with- 
out feeling that there was an impression 
on the part of Foreign Powers that 
England had retreated from her high 
position among the nations. An idea 
prevailed among foreign nations that 
we were devoted to trade, that we wished 
to live cheaply, and that we cared little 
about our national honour. From the 
time of what he would call that most 
weak and pusillanimous policy of our 
Government not to interfere when Den- 
mark was crushed by Prussia, the posi- 
tion of England in the eyes of the 
world had been changed. In‘ his opi- 
nion, the reputation of England on the 
Continent fell from that moment, and had 
never revived. He did not think it was 
possible to reflect on the extraordinary 
circumstances of the Secret Treaty, to 
which such references had been made, 
without having that feeling increased. 
The circumstances connected with that 
Treaty certainly were not creditable to 
either party. Each party in turn had 
tried to throw the blame of the Treaty 
upon the other; but he doubted much 
whether we should ever hear more about 
the real facts connected with it than we 
already knew. But we knew enough to 
feel satisfied that it would be difficult 
for this country hereafter to depend 
upon the assurances of either of those 
Powers which had been mixed up with it. 
It appeared, however, to him perfectly 
clear that the disposition of Continental 
Powers now was to underrate the will- 
ingness of England to assert or to main- 
tain any longer her European position, 
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Considering, however, the delicate and 
responsible position in which the Go- 
yernment were placed, he felt the diffi- 
culty of appearing to press upon them 
any premature declaration. But, making 
full allowance for all the circumstances, 
he*confessed he could not but regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had not thought it consistent with his 
duty to say more than fell from him 
last night as to the resolution of Eng- 
land to maintain her Treaty obligations. 
While giving credit to the Government 
forbelieving they had sound and sufficient 
yeasons for their reticence, he thought 
it might be inferred, from the tenour of 
the debate last night, that, if not the 
unanimous desire of the House of Com- 
mons, the desire at least of the great 
majority of the House was that the 
honour of England, and her Treaty obli- 
gations should be maintained. Thank- 
ing the House for the attention with 
which they had listened to him, he had 
only to repeat the expression of a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
meet the inquiries which he now ad- 
dressed to him by a full and clear ex- 
planation of what was the policy to be 
pursued by the Government in regard 
to our military armaments. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that until he 
heard the speech of his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir John Pakington) he had 
no idea of what a serious thing it was to 
dine with the Lord Mayor; and, had 
opportunity been afforded, he should 
certainly have referred to the report of 
what he actually stated in replying to 
the toast of ‘‘The Army, the Navy, and 
the Reserve Forces.’ It would have 
been foolish as well as inexcusable in 
him if he had endeavoured to mislead 
any company by stating that the Go- 
vernment had not reduced the numbers 
of the Army since they came into Office. 
He had always been accustomed to take 
credit for those reductions, and though 
not, he hoped, in any spirit of ostenta- 
tion, he had always been desirous that 
the nature and extent of those reduc- 
tions should be thoroughly known. But 
what he wished to convey, and what he 
believed he had conveyed, was this— 
that the defences of the country, the 
power of the country to discharge her 
duty and to make her neutrality re- 
spected, had not diminished, and that 
the Army, the Navy, and the Reserve 
Forces, in point of numbers and disci- 
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pline, might challenge comparison with 
former times. If he had said that hastily 
at the Lord Mayor’s table, he was pre- 
pared to repeat it deliberately in the 
House of Commons. It was all very 
well to talk of troops in the Colonies, 
and to speak of them as Reserves to be 
called upon in time of need. When he 
had the honour of acceding to the Colo- 
nial Office there were 10,000 of our best 
troops in New Zealand. He should 
like to know what advantage they would 
be in an emergency if they were in New 
Zealand now? If regiments were dis- 
persed over the face of the globe—here 
a battalion and there a wing—what ad- 
ditional strength would they afford in 
the event of some grave European crisis ? 
He took credit for advocating a policy 
of concentration; he adhered to it; and 
either before the Lord Mayor or in the 
House of Commons he should be per- 
fectly prepared to give reasons in sup- 
port of such a policy. These reasons, 
moreover, did not emanate merely from 
one side of the House; they had been 
held and urged most forcibly by his 
right hon. Friend who represented the 
Colonial Office in the late Government 
(Sir Charles Adderley), and those views 
had been ably expressed from time to 
time in despatches which were on record. 
It was said, indeed, that the attachment 
of the Colonies had cooled, and that 
colonists had been turned from loyal into 
disloyal men, because the mother coun- 
try was no longer willing to incur the 
expense of defending them. His expe- 
rience at the Colonial Office led him to 
entertain very different views of our 
colonial fellow-subjects, and he did not 
believe that the connection was likely to 
be weakened because they were called 
on to be self-asserting and self-depen- 
dent. The true policy he believed to be 
that embodied in the formal announce- 
ment from the two Houses of the New 
Zealand Legislature which he had the 
honour to receive— ‘‘ We do not like 
your interference ; but if your troops are 
here we cannot deny your right to inter- 
fere. We, therefore, prefer that you 
should take away your troops.” Eng- 
land did not cease to defend the Colo- 
nies because she no longer kept small 
garrisons in them; the secret of their 
security lay in the fact, known to all the 
world, that war with any one of the 
Colonies meant war with England. Take 
the case of Canada. The knowledge 
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that we were going to withdraw our 
troops caused them to take measures to 
raise an army of their own, thereby set- 
ting at liberty a force ready to be sent 
to any part of the world where an exi- 
gency might arise. The policy of dis- 
persion, he repeated, was a policy of 
weakness; the policy of concentration 
was a policy of strength. He never de- 
nied that his right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir John Pakington), when at the head 
of the War Department, asked for a 
much larger number of men; whatever 
credit was due to him for that he (Mr. 
Cardwell) was willing that he should 
enjoy. His contention was that with a 
smaller Estimate a greater degree of 
efficiency might be obtained. His right 
hon. Friend said the Army had been 
diminished by 24,000—and he (Mr. 
Cardwell) would not quarrel with the 
number given, though he believed this 
included the civil portion of the Army— 
the Army Staff Corps as well as the com- 
batants. The figures, as given in a 
Return officially prepared, showed that 
within two years the present Govern- 
ment had reduced the number of men 
by 22,681 combatants; but of these 
4,000 belonged to colonial corps, which 
the Government had declined any longer 
to pay for out of the Estimates of this 
country; and, accordingly, this was not 
a diminution of strength, but a husband- 
ing of resources. There was also a 
difference of 6,500 in the number of men 
at the depdts now and in 1868. But he 
begged to say that the depot battalions 
formed an organization strong upon 
paper, but weak in reality, and the pre- 
sent Government, by the alteration which 
they had made in the system, had added 
considerably to the strength of the coun- 
try. He had never said that there was 
at this moment 89,000 men in the coun- 
try. He had stated distinctly from the 
Adjutant General’s Returns that on the 
Ist of July last the number of those in 
the country was 82,306, with 1,389 on 
their way home from the Colonies, 
making 83,695. To make up the 89,000 
those ordered home from the Colonies 
were included, and those were provided 
for in the Estimates of the present year. 
The number provided for at home in the 
Estimates of 1868 was 87,505, and in 
those for the present year 89,051. But 
if the numbers at the depdts were 
struck out they would stand thus—in 
1868, 70,492, and in this year 78,548. 
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He was told again that tho Governmen; 
had diminished the numbers and power 
of the battalions, and that though the 
number of battalions at home might be 
large, they must only be looked upon as 
skeleton battalions. Now, in time of 
peace it was quite possible to have’ ay 
enormous Estimate or to have a mode. 
rate one; but with a moderate Estimate, 
one of two things was indispensable; 
either there must be a large number of 
battalions, each having very few men, 
or there must be fewer battalions with 
a considerable number of men in each. 
The question was, which of these sys. 
tems really contributed most to the na- 
tional strength? He believed that the 
same number of men, commanded by 
more officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, would be relatively more efficient 
than the same number of men with fewer 
officers in charge of them. But what 
was the object? It was, that when a 
time of emergency arose the Minister 
might come down to the House and ask 
to have those battalions immediately 
filled up, and all that would be done all 
the more effectually by the country en- 
joying the advantages of economy in 
time of peace; the cadres would be 
ready and the force would spring into 
more active development, and all that 
would have to be done would be to 
pass a Vote for the additional nun- 
bers wanted. Then he was asked 
about the Reserves. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) last night stated 
quite accurately what the Reserves 
were from official Returns furnished 
from sources from which the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John Paking- 
ton) had often derived his informa- 
tion, and upon the accuracy of which 
he would admit the Government were 
justified in relying. Drawing his infor- 
mation from those sources, he (Mr. 
Cardwell) now said that the Reserves of 
men engaged to serve abroad in 1868 
were 3,545; whereas they were now 
21,900. His right hon. Friend opposite 
called the Army of Reserve ‘a ludicrous 
little force with a pompous name.” 
When he considered that this ‘‘ ludicrous 
little force with a pompous name” was 
the creation of the Government of which 
his right hon. Friend was a distinguished 
ornament, he was in perplexity as to the 
mode in which he could deal with the 
matter in reply. His right hon. Friend 
now said it had been a failure. Well, 
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he had brought in a Bill which he be- 
lieved would remedy that evil and es- 
tablish a Reserve which would not be a 
failure. Then objections had been taken 
to the Militia Reserve. He himself had 
taken some objections to it a year and 
a-half ago. That, also, was the creation 
of the Government of which the right 
hon. Baronet was a Member. Until they 
had got their new instrument they must 
do their best with the old; and, there- 
fore, he thought it his duty to raise the 
Reserve to the full amount. That was 
done, and the men were there ready to 
serve their country, and were recruited 
on the terms which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had laid down. He had been asked 
what he had done with respect to the 
Militia? He had never said that he 
would alter the quota. It was a very 
troublesome thing to do, and it appeared 
to him more expedient not to resort to 
an alteration of the quota until the new 
Census was taken. What he did say 
was—and he appealed to the military 
Gentlemen who heard him in confirma- 
tion of its truth—that a Militia regiment 
ofmorethan 1,000 men had generally been 
considered rather unmanageable, and 
that it was better to allow those regi- 
ments which were over 1,000 men to fall 
down to that number before they began 
recruiting again. But he said, further, 
that all the regiments below 1,000 men 
should be recruited up to that strength as 
rapidly as possible. ‘The result appeared 
—from the same Return—to be that we 
had now 84,900 Militiamen, as against 
79,768 in 1867. In making these refe- 
rences, he might observe in passing that 
of course a man did not become two men 
by being both in the Militia and in the 
Militia Reserve, and therefore if he was 
in the Militia Reserve he was not to be 
counted also in the Militia. His right 
hon. Friend opposite said that Her 
Majesty’s Government were retracing 
their steps, because, having allowed a 
considerable number of men to fall off 
in a period of profound peace, they 
sought to fill the ranks again when, 
for public reasons, it was thought de- 
sirable to increase our strength. He 
did not consider that retracing our steps. 
It was exactly what he announced to the 
House on the first occasion. And when 
hon. Gentlemen talked of skeleton bat- 
talions, his reply was that they had taken 
the same number as Prussia, which was 
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of the quality of the men, then he would 
say, on the highest military authority, 
they had availed themselves of the re- 
duction of our Army in time of peace to 
allow those to pass out of it who, for 
physical and moral reasons, were the 
least effective; and for the numbers he 
believed this country never had its Army 
in a more efficient state, man for man. 
He had been asked about a regiment in 
Scotland said to be without breech-load- 
ers. A Scotch Gentleman sitting by him 
at the time suggested that it was not 
breech-loaders, but something else they 
wanted. Whether that was true he 
really did not know; of the two stories 
it was the more credible, but he would 
endeavour to ascertain whether there 
was any truth in the other statement. 
All he could say was that he had no oc- 
casion, from the remarks of his right 
hon. Friend, to withdraw anything that 
he had ever stated on this subject. It 
had been his desire to maintain that the 
policy of concentration was our true po- 
licy; that to have numerous cadres low 
in point of numbers was judicious ; that, 
both for pecuniary and moral reasons, 
in a period of profound peace we ought 
to have our battalions small; and that 
when a time of emergency arose that 
system, and that system alone, could 
give us an opportunity of rapidly and 
economically increasing our forces. 
Masor Geverat Sir PERCY HER- 
BERT said, there was one thing com- 
pletely appalling, and that was the com- 
placency of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, and the 
complacency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman had criti- 
cized the term ‘‘ skeletons,’’ and said it 
was true that we had reduced our regi- 
ments to 500 men; but then the Govern- 
ment had only to come down to the 
House to make them efficient. It was 
quite true the House was ready to vote 
20,000 men and £2,000,000 of money, 
and more, if necessary; but when they 
had got these 20,000 men the British 
Army would be still fewer in number 
than it was when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came into Office. Since Parliament 
met this year he was informed that no 
fewer than 14,000 men had been got rid 
of. It was true the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that some of these were 
weak either in moral character or phy- 
sical strength; but it could not be sup- 
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posed that there had been 14,000 men 
serving in our Army who were undesir- 
able people to have, and he knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
expressed, through official sources, his 
desire that a good many of them should 
return. That was the best test whether 
the right hon. Gentleman thought them 
worth having. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had got rid of his men in the win- 
ter, and now in the middle of the har- 
vest he sought to get them again. Every 
exertion had been made in the past 
week, and what had it produced ? Under 
300 men. How many weeks and months 
would it take to raise the men we wanted 
at that rate until winter came again, 
which was the recruiting time in this 
country? Then, no money encourage- 
ment was given to recruiting parties to 
bring back the men who had left. Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman tell 
the House what he intended to do with 
his £2,000,000? How was he to replace 
the 20,000 men he had got rid of ? Was 
he going to offer a bounty? There was 
a great objection to offering bounty to 
men they did not know, because many 
took it and then went away and enlisted 
in another regiment. But here was a 
case in which bounties of £5 or £10 
might be judiciously given to those men 
who had been discharged a few months 
ago, and if that was done many would 
come in at once. He would like some 
details, if the right hon. hon. Gentleman 
would so far condescend, instead of deal- 
ing in general statements. The right 
hon. Gentleman had gone back on that 
eternal hobby of his—the Prussian 
establishment. Last year it was the 
French and General Trochu that were 
quoted in favour of battalions of 500. 

Well, 500 in the French and Prussian 
Armies was very good, because in a 
fortnight 500 or 600 more men who had 
served three years in the ranks could 
be brought into the Prussian Army, and 
into the French Army as many who had 
served six or seven. Of course, if they 
got rid of several hundred men from 
each regiment there was what the right 
hon. Gentleman termed a great power 
of expansion ; but the question was, 

what had they got to fill their regi- 

ments up with when it was necessary to | 
strengthen them? They had been told | 
about the Reserve last night, and he 

eould not conceive how the right hon. 

Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) managed to 


Major General Sir Percy Herbert 
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place it as high as 41,000 men. Hoy. 
ever, 14,000 or 15,000 of them consisted 
of their old friends the Pensioners—g 
very tolerable force, well worth its rq. 
tions and pay, and adapted for the de. 
fence of the country in time of danger, 
but, certainly, not available for strength. 
ening their Army. What they under. 
stood by the Reserve were, the men 
whom they were able to put into the 
ranks of those weak cadres. If they had 
40,000 or 50,000 men of that descrip. 
tion, there might be some justification 
for that reduction down to 500 men; 
but they had got nothing of the kind, 
The right hon. Gentleman could not call 
on the Militia Reserve to serve, because 
the country was neither at war nor in 
actual danger of invasion. He should 
like to know what steps were to be taken 
in regard to the Militia? A thousand men 
for a battalion of Militia was a very 
good establishment, and the right hon, 
Gentleman was quite right in reducing 
the battalions from 1,200 to 1,000, pro- 
vided he did not lose the advantage of 
the extra 200 men, and had got them 
somewhere else; but he (Major General 
Sir Perey Herbert) was afraid that was 
not really the case. Without altering 
the quota, he thought it would be easy 
to raise a considerable number of Militia- 
men for the weak regiments by volun- 
teering. Surely some intimation ought 
to be given in connection with the 
£2,000,000 now asked for, as to whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to call out the first 50 or 60 battalions of 
Militia for training in the autumn. The 
battalion of 800 might easily be raised 
to 1,000 as soon as the harvest was 
over; and there was no reason why 
they should not be called out for six 
weeks’ training. It would not cost 
much over £500,000, and would be 
money well applied. The Militia were 
now called out only for one month in the 
year, and although that period might 
be sufficient in ‘‘ the piping times of 
peace”’ to keep them fairly organized, yet 
when they might want to embody them 
at any moment, they ought to have the 
advantage of some more training. Many 
of the Militia battalions—perhaps, the 
larger proportion—had never fired a 
ball cartridge, many regiments having 
no place for practice within convenient 
reach ; and when a regiment was called 
out for only 28 days in the year, what 
chance was there of all its duties being 
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thoroughly attended to? Those were 
matters on which he wished to have ex- 
planations from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. True, the right hon. Gentleman 
took £2,000,000, and that would be as 
much as he might be able to spend ac- 
cording to the arrangements he had an- 
nounced, because the men recruited 
slowly, and their pay, till Parliament 
met again, would be small. When the 
right hon. Gentleman laid on the Table 
the Returns as to breech-loaders, it was 
desirable that he should mention whe- 
ther the 45,000 now in Canada, and 
which, as he understood, were engaged 
to be given to the Canadian Government, 
were included. What was most alarm- 
ing in the present circumstances was the 
want of a due appreciation of them on 
the part of the Government, and the fact 
that they could not see the blunder they 
had made in getting rid of 23,000 men, 
14,000 of them within the last six 
months. The Government were now 
about to try and get them back again, 
and it was very remarkable that, of all 
the recent periods in our history, they 
should have looked with complacency on 
the year 1857, when substantially the 
same ministers were in Office as now, 
and when the same sort of reductions 
were made. What was the result? Why, 
they had not got rid of their men six 
weeks when they were trying to get 
them back again in consequence of the 
Indian Mutiny. Looking at the state of 
Europe, and with our extensive depen- 
dencies and Colonies, was it to be sup- 
posed that they could guarantee from 
month to month, or from year to year, 
that they were to have times of perfect 
peace, and that they could get rid of 
every soldier under the idea that they 
would have two years to recruit and 
strengthen their regiments when wanted ? 
As a military man, he did not wish for 
extravagant Estimates, but every regi- 
nent they chose to maintain should be 
maintained in a fair state of efficiency. 
It was playing with words to tell them 
that the Army was as efficient as it had 
been at any time, and then to qualify 
the statement by adding ‘‘ man for man.” 
Nobody doubted that; but 500 men 
could not meet 1,000 in the field with 


any chance of success, and the question | 
was—had they the means of filling up| 
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field. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) ought to have known it, or 
there ought to have been some one in 
the Government who knew it. He was 
much pleased when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was appointed Secretary of State 
for War. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had given his mind quite as 
much or probably more than any other 
Member of the Government would have 
done to military matters, and certainly 
he had always shown the greatest cour- 
tesy to those who were interested in 
them. His complaint was not against 
the right hon. Gentleman but against the 
whole tone of the Government. That 
right hon. Gentleman only spoke to 
orders and carried out the policy of his 
chief; and he must say that he found 
ten times more fault with the speeches of 
the First Minister of the Crown than with 
those of the Secretary of State for War, 
regarding them as most alarming and 
appalling. 

Captain VIVIAN said, thinking the 
House must now be nearly surfeited with 
military matters, he would confine him- 
self to correcting a few of the statements 
of the last speaker. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cardwell) had been charged 
with not condescending to details, but 
he surely could not have known before- 
hand the details into which the gallant 
General had just entered, and he had 
applied himself to answering the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the late Secretary of State for War (Sir 
John Pakington). The hon. and gallant 
General had again and again harped on 
the alleged reduction of 23,000 men from 
the strength of the Army, notwithstand. 
ing the repeated contradictions and ex- 
planations given by his right hon. Friend. 
The reductions had been made from the 
West India, the Cape, and other colonial 
regiments; and 4,000 odd men of that 
reduction was entirely attributable to 
local corps, of no service whatever for the 
defence of this country. In addition to 
that, a large portion of the reduction 
was attributable to the depot battalions, 
which as the hon. and gallant General 
knew, contributed nothing to the strength 
of our forces as regarded home defence. 
With regard to recruiting, it began only 
last week, and began, too, without bounty; 
and he was happy to be able to state, 


their skeleton regiments when necessary? } upon information derived from the De- 


And besides, the establishment of 500 
men could not put: 400 men into the, 


puty Adjutant General at the Horse 
Guards, that, considering the period of 
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the year—namely, harvest time, the 
worst time for the process, the recruiting 
had gone on most satisfactorily; and, 
notwithstanding that the bounty had 
been abolished, they had every reason 
to believe they would get all the men 
they wanted, and as rapidly as required. 
They therefore hoped they would not be 
obliged to resort to the objectionable 
system of tempting men to enlist by a 
bounty, which often tempted them to 
desert in order to get it over again. 
Caprain BEAUMONT said, no state- 
ment had been more often repeated from 
the Treasury Bench than that the defen- 
sive power of the country was never in 
a more satisfactory condition than at the 
present time. Secresy in these matters, 
he was aware, was desirable; and he had 
no wish to be set down as an alarmist. 
Secresy had its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and his opinion was that as 
the veil had been partially raised, fur- 
ther reticence, with regard to our de- 
fences, would be out of place, and he 
was confirmed in that opinion by the 
statement made yesterday by the First 
Minister of the Crown—that our forti- 
fications were incomplete and unarmed. 
That was as sweeping an announce- 
ment as could be well made, and re- 
moved all responsibility from any hon. 
Member who entered into the subject. 
The Secretary of State for War had 
made some statements with regard to 
ammunition, one of which was to the 
effect that the number of rounds of 
small ammunition that were fired during 
the war at Sebastopol could be manu- 
factured at the Royal Arsenal in a week’s 
time, and that the whole amount of pro- 
jectiles used in the siege of Sebastopol 
could be turned out in three weeks. 
There was, however, a great difference 
between the ammunition used for small 
arms then and that used now; and he 
ventured to inform the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that if he would this week send 
an order to Woolwich Arsenal, so far 
from that quantity being manufactured 
in a week, it could not be turned out in 
six months, if it could be manufactured 
in eight or nine months, and so far 
from the projectiles being manufactured 
in three weeks, he staked his profes- 
sional reputation on the assertion that 
they could not be turned out under a 
year at the very least. There was not 
only a great difference between the pro- 
jectiles used then and those required 


Captain Vivian 





now, but it should be remembered that 
during the Crimean War the Arsenal 
was taxed to its utmost, besides which 
private firms were employed in the 
manufacture of projectiles for large and 
small guns. Since then artillery had 
been so much altered that private firms 
could not, except under peculiar condj- 
tions, be employed now—the projectiles 
required for the large guns were so special 
that no private firm could supply then— 
and therefore there was only the Arsenal 
to furnish what was required. With re- 
spect to fortifications, £7,500,000 had 
been voted. About £7,250,000 had been 
spent on the fortifications, and the other 
£250,000 that had been voted was neces. 
sary for arming them. Of course, with- 
out guns and shields the fortifications 
were, as the First Lord of the Treasury 
had stated them to be, incomplete. About 
3,000 guns would be wanted, and he 
would remind the Committee that yester- 
day they were informed that the works 
were incomplete, but that the guns were 
ready. The real fact of the case was 
that it was exactly the reverse. The forti- 
fications were completed, but there were 
no guns, or carriages, or shields to arm 
them. [Cries of ‘Divide, divide! "] 
With regard to the cries of ‘“ Divide’ 

going on behind him, he begged to re- 
mind hon. Members that the remarks he 
was about to make were really pertinent 
to the question. He sympathized with 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
in their notions of economy; but he 
wished them to consider what true eco- 
nomy was. They had spent nearly 
£7,500,000 on fortifications, and were 
they to stop short because £2,000,000 
were now required? If so, that was 
not his notion of what true economy was. 
Something like 3,000 guns were re- 
quired for the fortifications ; but he be- 
lieved that at the present moment there 
were only 120 9-inch guns, 10 or 12 
10-inch guns, and three 12-inch guns 
which were available —a disproportion 
in numbers which was ludicrous. ‘The 
statement that the guns were ready but 
the forts were incomplete, and that that 
was the reason why at this moment we 
were in a defenceless condition, was not 
really the true state of the case. The 
present condition of affairs he took to 
be owing to the squabbling there had 
been about minor points in reference to 
the arming of the forts, and because the 
country had entered upon the construc 
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tion of these forts before having re- 
solved on a plan of arming them. It 
night be urged that his present ar- 
ment was inconsistent with the line 
which he took last year when he brought 
forward the Motion with respect to the 
forts at Spithead. But that was not so; 
for the reason he stated against the 
completion of those forts was that they 
would involve a large expenditure of 
money without giving any equivalent 
returns. ‘The proper course to take 
would be to complete the fortifications 
with one tier of guns, and had that course 
been taken in the past the Secretary 
of State for War would have been able 
to offer them now something better than 
castles in the air. He had been taunted 
by the Secretary of State for War about 
what he stated on a former occasion with 
reference to the Moncrieff ; but he 
was able to state from actual observation 
that a few days ago the Moncrieff gun 
had been removed from Drake’s Island, 
one of the defences of Plymouth Dock- 
yard. He regretted also to state that 
although torpedoes were acknowledged 
as valuable instruments for defence, we 
had not got one in store of any kind, and 
he doubted if the plan had yet been 
settled on which they were to be con- 
structed. We were equally deficient 
with regard to militarytelegraphs, which 
were the eyes of the Army. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had stated that recruiting was 
going on satisfactorily, and that there 
@would be no difficulty in finding men. 
The points that he (Captain Beaumont) 
had brought under the consideration of 
the Committee might be said to be the 
eyes and the brains of the Army. It 
was easy to supply them in times of 
peace. They were invaluable things, 
but it should be borne in mind they 
could not in the hour of need be made 
and furnished in a short time. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had assured the 
House that recruiting was going on 
satisfactorily, and he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to give his serious at- 
tention to what he believed to be the 
shortcomings with respect to our de- 
fences, and endeavour to remedy them 
as speedily as possible. 

Cotone, NORTH said, he must ex- 
press his surprise at the statement that 
the House had had a surfeit of military 
discussions yesterday and to-day. Valu- 
able as was the time of the House, he 
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did not think, considering the great im- 
portance of the subject at such a mo- 
ment, that that time could be better 
spent than in a complete discussion of 
the question. While he had been a 
Member of that House he had never 
allowed party feelings to interfere with 
his votes given on questions relating to 
the efficiency of the service, and if the 
House divided upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
he should support the Government. As 
to the observations made by the Secre- 
tary of State for War at the Mansion 
House, he (Colonel North) understood 
them to refer to the efficiency of our 
Army as an army of defence, and if we 
were not to act up to our Treaties, nor 
to be prepared to send a force into Bel- 
gium, no doubt our troops, notwithstand- 
ing that the amount of our Reserve 
Force was greatly exaggerated, would 
be sufficient for defensive purposes; but 
surely the country would not be content 
to remain only in that position. Our 
Army was admitted to contain 20,000 
men less now than it did two years ago. 
The right hon. Gentleman was always 
referring to the Prussian system, but the 
circumstances of the two countries were 
different. If we had such Reserves as 
the Prussians, he would not say one 
word about adding to the number of 
men under the colours, because in Prus- 
sia he had seen the Reserves enter the 
military stores in their civilian dress 
and within 48 hours afterwards he 
witnessed them mancuvring in the 
most admirable manner. As the sale 
of horses to belligerents had been re- 
ferred to, he might point out that the 
horses in our cavalry regiments were in 
many cases deficient in number and in- 
different in quality. The 7th Dragoon 
Guards at Wimbledon last week had 70 
horses less than its proper number, 300. 
It was the same with regard to the artil- 
lery; in that wretched flying column 
of 2,300 strong at Wimbledon last week 
30 horses had to be borrowed from an- 
other battery in order to enable six 
guns to be brought to Wimbledon. He 
thought the supply of horses for our 
cavalry and artillery ought to engage 
the attentive consideration of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mz. T. B. POTTER said, he should 
support his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) in dividing 
against the Vote not from any want of 
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confidence in the Government, but 
simply because he looked upon this Vote 
as an approach to a policy of inter- 
vention, which he was strongly opposed 
to. He hoped no step would be taken 
in the direction of such stupendous folly 
as sending an English Army to the 
Continent. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he wished to 
know under what regulations the men 
now asked for would be enlisted? If 
under the recently passed Enlistment 
Bill the Secretary for War would have 
large powers in specifying how long a 
time the men would have to serve in the 
regular Army and how long a time in 
the Army of Reserve. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the regu- 
lations under the new Act could not be 
drawn up until that Act had received the 
Royal Assent. The men would be en- 
listed under the regulations now existing. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he wished to 
know whether they would receive a 
bounty ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said they would 
not. The bounty had been discontinued, 
and he was happy to say he had learned 
from the Deputy Adjutant General that 
morning that the recruiting was going 
on quite as well without bounty as it 
ever had done with it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 161; 
Noes 5: Majority 156. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again this day. 
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GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury when this Bill 
would be taken again. The Report of 
Amendments was brought on at 35 
minutes past 2 o’clock that morning, 
the right hon. Gentleman apparently 
desiring that no information should 
reach the public with regard to the mea- 
sure and that the debates upon it should 
not be reported. He wished to know 
whether a similar arrangement was con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentleman 
for that evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he desired 
that the Bill should come on as early as 
possible, and it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed with it that 
evening. 

Mr. T. B. Potter 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE: At what time? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: At any hour, 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Supplty—considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 


(2.) £2,000,000, Expenses beyond 
Grants, Naval and Military Services, 
including Cost of further number of 
Land Forces. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £217,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Expenses of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 38lst 
day of March 1871.” 


_Mr. ANDERSON said, he must ex. 
press his disappointment at the fact that 
in recasting a Vote, which was originally 
£222,000, the Government had not been 
able to save more than 2 per cent, not- 
withstanding the recommendations of 
Lord Northbrook’s Committee. He 
would move the reduction of the Vote 
by £1,768 on the item of £2,200 for the 
Salary of the Commander in Chief; 
£256 on the item of £1,000 for the Mili- 
tary Secretary; and £300 on the item of 
£365 for the Private Secretary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £4,000, for the Salary of 
the Officer Commanding in Chief be reduced by 
the sum of £1,768.”—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he though 
the hon. Member surely could not have 
read the Vote, or he would not have 
described the reduction as only 2 per 
cent. In reality a reduction had been 
effected of £58,872 in respect of the 
salaries of 169 officers. The benefit of 
this might not be evident immediately, 
because they had regard to existing in- 
terests; but he might state that out of 
the 169 officers they proposed ultimately 
to reduce, there were already 79 vacan- 
cies. In effecting a measure of dis- 
establishment and disendowment such as 
this was, existing interests must be borne 
in mind, and the Government had not 
made a sudden and sweeping reduction 
without some consideration for the gen- 
tlemen who now held the offices in ques- 
tion. This was not the first occasion on 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward the subject of the Commander 
in Chief, and at an earlier part of the 
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Session he (Mr. Cardwell) had shown 
that the result of carrying out the hon. 
(entleman’s views would be that many 
eminent officers would cease to occupy 
their present positions. 

Coronet NORTH said, that Cabinet 
Ministers had their Private Secretaries ; 
and he did not see any cause, therefore, 
why the Commander in Chief should 
not enjoy the advantage of the services 
of a Private Secretary. He observed 
that the grant to the Permanent Secre- 
tary was reduced from £2,000 to £1,500. 
He was sorry that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Anderson) had not taken the trou- 
ble to master this subject, though, as a 
civilian, he could hardly do so. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
believed that the office of Field Marshal 
Commanding in Chief had never been 
filled with greater ability and zeal than 
at the present time. The question was 
whether the services of so distinguished 
an officer as the Commander in Chief— 
looking, too, at the high social position 
which such an official must occupy, were 
over remunerated by such a salary. 
He thought it could hardly be said that 
£4,000 a year was too much. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, that this 
was a question of plurality of offices, 
because the Commander in Chief was 
also paid as the colonel of one, if not of 
two regiments; and he (Mr. M. Cham- 
bers) thought that in time of peace 
colonels might be dispensed with. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he would 
suggest that the pay of officers of the 
Army should be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the pay of officers of the Navy. 

Mr. BASS said, that £4,000 a year 
was not too much for the Commander 
in Chief. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BOWRING said, he wished for 
some explanation with respect to the 
Department of the Inspector General of 
Fortifications and the Director of Works. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was right in his presumption 
respecting the Inspector General of For- 
tifications. It was considered sufficient 
to have one Deputy Inspector per- 
manently on the Estimates. Pending 
the completion of the Loan Works, 
Colonel Jervois would retain office, but 
be paid from the Loan Fund. 
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(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £21,450, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to enable the Treasury 
to make the necessary Advances, during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for the 
Purchase of a Site, Erection of Building, and 
other Expenses, for the New Courts of Justice 
and Offices belonging thereto.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
must draw attention to the extent to 
which the custom of introducing ‘“ Sup- 
plementary’’ Estimates was now car- 
ried; and, to put himself in order, he 
would move pro formd that Progress 
should be reported. He admitted that 
within certain limits Supplementary Es- 
timates were not only legitimate, but 
necessary; but an understanding was 
come to last year for the restriction of 
these Estimates to subjects upon which 
fresh legislation had taken place since 
the beginning of the Session. In the 
present instance, however, this rule 
had been wholly disregarded. Among 
the Estimates was one of £15,000 for 
the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, £21,450 for the 
Courts of Justice (of which, however, 
he made little complaint), £7,000 for 
New Post Office Buildings, £28,000 
for Alderney, £6,000 for the Natural 
History Museum, a Vote for compensa- 
tion to Foreign Office agents, and other 
similar Votes, all upon subjects on which 
the Government might, and ought to, 
have arrived at a decision at the time 
when the original Estimates were sub- 
mitted to the House. What was the 
consequence ? When the Estimates 
were introduced much stress was laid on 
the reduction that had been effected in 
them; but the Committee would find 
that, if they added these Supplemental 
Estimates together, they amounted to 
nearly £150,000, which, if added to the 
gross amount, would considerably alter 
the character of the Estimates as origi- 
nally introduced, and would make the 
Civil Service expenditure little short of 
that of last year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.) 


Mr. STANSFELD said, this was 
not the first or second time that the hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to show. 
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that the promise of economy in the Civil 
Service Estimates had not been fulfilled. 
But what were the facts? The Esti- 
mates this year showed a reduction of 
£250,000 as compared with last year ; 
those of last year a reduction of £80,000 
on the previous one; whereas the year 
before that showed not a reduction, but 
a very decided increase. With the in- 
crease of legislation upon these subjects 
it was also impossible to expect a reduc- 
tion in the Civil Service Estimates, and 
all that could well be done was to check 
and moderate their growth. As to the 
. Supplementary Estimates, he admitted 
that the Government must give sufficient 
reason when they came on for discussion 
not merely for each Vote, but for their 
not having been presented before. The 
increase to which his hon. Friend alluded 
was almost entirely in the first class; 
and, that being.so, he was sure the hon. 
Gentleman would be the last man not 
to acknowledge that economy in the Es- 
timates as a whole was being practised. 
The expenditure on Works and Build- 
ings was, as he was aware, very great. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that all things 
that could be foreseen should be included 
in the original Estimates, and he be- 
lieved that the only way to check the 
present system would be to reject the 
Supplementary Estimates in toto. There 
was a charge year after year for new 
furniture in the different Offices; as 
tables, chairs, and cabinets were not 
evanescent, the expenditure under that 
head required explanation. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he must com- 
plain of the continual increase of the 
Civil Service Estimates. They had in- 
creased by £5,000,000 within the last 
five years. Next Session he would 
give the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would refer 
briefly to the history of the proceedings 
connected with the proposal for building 
the new Courts of Justice. The Act au- 
thorizing the erection of a new Palace of 
Justice on the north side of the Strand 
passed five years ago, and contemplated 
that the whole undertaking should be 
completed for a sum of £1,500,000. A 
Commission was appointed and satisfied 
themselves that £750,000 would be 
sufficient for the site and £750,000 
more for the construction of the build- 
ing. An arrangement was come to that 
instead of the Treasury preparing the 
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plans a Commission should do s0, and g 
Commission consisting of many persong 
eminent in the profession of the lay, 
was | ray who employed an archi. 
tect, who prepared plans, and it was 
soon found that the land acquired was 
insufficient for the building. Next year 
another Act was passed, enabling a cer. 
tain tax to be imposed upon the suitors, 
to enable the site to be enlarged, and in 
1868 it was found that the cost of the 
buildings which had been planned would 
be £3,250,000. The late Board of Trea. 
sury sanctioned the acquiring of addi. 
tional land for the enlarged design ; but 
the present Board had to consider this 
matter in order to reduce the cost within 
reasonable limits, Last year it was 
shown to be unnecessary to spend such 
an enormous sum as £3,250,000, and 
this year, at the request of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, he had com. 
municated with all the parties concerned 
in order to see whether the scheme 
could not be executed within the limits 
of the sum originally sanctioned by Par. 
liament. As regarded the acquisition 
of land the limit had already been ex. 
ceeded, the expenditure having amounted 
to upwards of £800,000; but nothing 
had been done in reference to the build- 
ing. All attempts to improve the site 
failed, because he was not possessed of 
compulsory powers; but the efforts made 
to improve the building were successful, 
and ultimately a radical change was 
effected in the plan, by which Mr. Street 
was enabled to adjust the building to 
the ground. The Royal Commissioners 
had then to be consulted; they had ar- 
ranged what departments might be ac- 
commodated within the block of build- 


ings, and the architect felt satisfied 
that he would be able to mature his de- 
sign so that provision should be made 
for bringing together all the offices 
which were immediately concerned in 
the administration of justice in the Su- 


perior Courts. The Royal Commission 
had not declared their final adoption of 
the plan of Mr. Street; but they had 
expressed their readiness to approve of 
it, and he had no reason to doubt that 
within a few days the Government would 
obtain that acquiescence by the Royal 
Commissioners which was required by 
law, and then they would be in a posi- 
tion to proceed with the building. ‘The 
object of the present Vote was to pro- 
vide the sum required to clear the ground 
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and lay the foundation. This and the 
preparation of the working drawings 
and the tenders would take some time, 
so that as to the building money, an 
account would not be required before 
the commencement of the next financial 
year. He therefore hoped that the 
puilding would proceed under such con- 
ditions as to give a seasonable security 
that the prescribed sum would not be 
exceeded. 

Mrz. G. B. GREGORY said, he was 
glad that at last they were about to com- 
mence a building for which there had 
been an agitation during more than 30 
years. It was true that the Estimate 
for the land had been exceeded ; but, con- 
sidering that the land taken was in the 
centre of London, and recollecting the 
amount of the purchase money, the in- 
crease was not a largeone. With respect 
to the plans, he believed that all the ac- 
commodation that would be required for 
the administration of justice would be 
provided in the building according to the 
revised plan. The contemplated fusion 
of the Courts of Law and Equity could 
not be carried out until the proposed 
accommodation had been supplied, and 
he therefore hoped that, when this work 
was commenced, it would be energeti- 
cally and successfully prosecuted. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished to 
ask whether, by this Vote, the sanction 
of the House would be given to all the 
arrangements, including the approaches? 

Mr. ALDERMAN Ww. LAWRENCE 
said, he was glad that they had at last 
obtained a block plan, although it dif- 
fered materially from the one originally 

repared by Mr. Street, and which might 
be seen in the Library, for the building 
now proposed approached much nearer 
to the Strand and to Carey Street than in 
the former design. If the present plan 
were carried out the building would not 
be seen to advantage, nor would the ap- 
proaches be anything like sufficient for 
the accommodation of the public. Here, 
as had been the case around the West- 
minster Palace, what was wanted was 
space, from which the buildings could 
be viewed. The extra traffic which will 
be brought to the Strand, to Chancery 
Lane, and to Queen Street, Holborn, by 
the New Law Courts will be large, and 
ought to be provided for by additional 
approaches to the building. They ought 
to look not merely to the wants of the 
day, but to provide for future require- 
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ments. It was often said that Temple 
Bar was a great obstruction to the 
traffic; but it was not in consequence of 
Temple Bar that a congestion of traffic 
took place, but in consequence of the 
large traffic passing in and out of Chan- 
cery Lane. What was wanted was 
space in front of the building for six 
carriages to pass abreast, and that was 
what the plan did not provide. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must express his satisfaction at seeing 
that they were at last approaching the 
accomplishment of this great work. He 
did not on i object to the com- 
pression of the plan. The competitive 
plans, with all their magnificence, might 
be described as inflated. He thought a 
building could be erected on the present 
site which would be sufficient for the 
Law Courts, and, at the same time, be 
an ornament to the metropolis, satisfy- 
ing the most fastidious taste. As re- 
garded the reserve of open ground in 
front of the building, he found that 
it varied from 30 feet to 80 feet be- 
tween the line of the building and the 
Strand; the broader spaces lying be- 
tween projections, which would afford 
ample shelter for carriages and loiterers. 
If it were found by experience that more 
room would be required for further build- 
ings, the south side of the Strand could 
be rebuilt for the purpose, and the 
sooner that was done the better, whether 
more Law Courts were needed or not. 
The advisability of opening up the great 
arteries of London was agreed on by 
all; but the requirements of the public 
in respect of the Law Courts had been 
greatly exaggerated; and he did not 
believe the traffic in the Strand would 
be increased by them to any extraor- 
dinary extent. 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), 
he had to explain that the question of 
approaches was in no way connected 
with the Vote under discussion, which 
would bind the Committee only to the 
block plan. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he must com- 
plain of the great expense attending the 
purchase of this site. The vendor’s 
costs amounted to £36,000; surveyor’s 
charges, £8,000 ; legal expenses, £8,000 ; 
accountants’ clerks, £3,000, and pre- 
liminary expenses, including the Royal 
Commission, £17,000. 


Service Estimates, 
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Mr. JESSEL said, he desired, on be- 
half of the Bar, to congratulate the Go- 
vernment on having at last matured a 
plan for the consolidation of the existing 
Law Courts; but he doubted whether 
sufficient accommodation had been pro- 
vided for extra Appeal Courts in the 
event of the future consolidation of Law 
and Equity. He hoped the unappro- 
priated space within the building would 
be devoted to that purpose. 

AxpErMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
said, he was of opinion, as a member of 
the Royal Commission, that the present 
block plan almost entirely disregarded 
the chief points to which the Commis- 
sioners had directed particular attention 
—namnely, light, air, and the approaches 
to the buildings. But all their recom- 
mendations seemed to have been set aside 
for the sake of economy, and £600,000 or 
£700,000 would be required 20 or 30 
years hence to rectify the mistake. The 
central hall of the building was much 
inferior to that shown in the original 
plan, and would, in his opinion, be found 
inconveniently small. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must deny 
that light and air had been sacrificed to 
economy. ‘The fact was exactly the con- 
trary; the Office of Works had rejected 
the plans sanctioned by the Royal Com- 
mission on the ground that they did not 
afford so much light and air as those 
which had been adopted in lieu of them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £64,000, to complete the sum for 
New Palace at Westminster, Acquisition 
of Land. 


(6.) £13,000, to complete the sum for 
New Home and Colonial Offices. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as these new offices were intended to 
form part of a very important block of 
buildings, he thought hon. Members 
ought to have the opportunity of in- 
specting the elevations, and forming a 
judgment upon them. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the eleva- 
tions of the building would be designed 
by Mr. Scott, the same architect who 
had built the other part of the block, 
and he would make it harmonize with 
the whole. No advantage would re- 
sult from delaying the construction of 
the building for another year, simply 
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to enable hon. Members to look at the 
elevations. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, ho 
accepted with gratitude the testimony 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mp, 
Ayrton) had borne to the honour ang 
capacity of the profession of architects, 
and to the utter inefficiency of amateur 
meddlers. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £37,250, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery Enlargement. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to know what architect would be 
employed on this important work ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that Mr. Bamy, 
who was appointed by the late Govern- 
ment, would be engaged, provided he 
subscribed the conditions of the work. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £44,000, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Department. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to inquire as to the nature of this 
large work, and why the Vote had been 
increased since the Estimate was laid on 
the Table ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the explana- 
tion was simple. The Vote was originally 
proposed without the knowledge of some 
facts which had subsequently transpired. 
It was found that a large amount of 
work had been already done by the con- 
tractor for which he had not been paid. 


Vote agreed to. 


£644, for the Monument to the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that since this 
Vote had been proposed his attention 
had been called to this great national 
monument, and he had found it necessary 
to take steps to secure its completion. 
Those steps had involved the disconti- 
nuance of the services of the superintend- 
ing architect, and the setting aside of the 
contract entered into with the sculptor. 
The Vote would have to be submitted in 
a different form next Session, and it was 
likely that the present Estimate of the 
sum required to complete the work would 
have to be greatly exceeded. Papers 
which he presented a few days ago, and 
which he thought would have been dis- 
tributed by this time, would put hon. 
Members in possession of all the facts. 
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Inthe meantime it was best that the 
Vote should be withdrawn. 


Vote, by leave, withdrawn. 


(9.) £5,518, Royal Parks and Plea- 
sure Gardens, Supplementary. 


(10.) £7,000, Post Office and Inland 
Revenue, Works, &c., Supplementary. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that a large 
hall was required for the sorting of 
newspapers, under the arrangements 
that were shortly to come into opera- 
tion. 

Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £28,500, Harbours, &c., under 
Board of Trade, Supplementary. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he must call 
attention to the expenditure upon the 
Alderney Breakwater. The original Es- 
timate of £620,000 had been supple- 
mented by £1,355,000, and now a fur- 
ther sum was asked for, and there was 
anote indicating that the Vote would not 
be sufficient to complete the works. He 
should like to know how much more 
money was likely to be required ? 

Mz.SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
see no reason why the charge on account 
of that breakwater should not have been 
included in the original Estimates. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had to explain that, as 
the breakwater sustained serious injury 
last winter, it was reported upon by Mr. 
Hawkshaw and Colonel Clarke, whose 
opinion was that it would yet take some- 
thing like £250,000to completethe break- 
water, and then considerable expense 
would have to be incurred in fortifica- 
tions to protect it. Further, they said 
that if the work was completed it was 
doubtful whether it would stand, be- 
cause the foundation appeared to be 
overweighted; that there was also an 
idea that the breakwater stood on the 
brow of a hill, and there was considerable 
danger of its sliding down into the sea, 
and that it would require 18 months’ 
observation of vertical sections to ascer- 
tain whether the work would stand or 
not. Before deciding either to abandon 
a work, on which so much money had 
been expended, or to incur considerable 
additional expenditure, the Government 
thought it well to subject the breakwater 
to the test recommended for 18 months. 
These were the facts which explained the 
delay that had occurred in submitting 
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the Vote. The amount now asked for— 
something more than £10,000—on ac- 
count of the harbour, was required for 
the completion of works with regard to 
which arrangements had been entered 
into with the contractor. 

Coronet SYKES said, he had Session 
after Session objected to the continuation 
of these works, and he protested against 
any more money being expended on 
them. Of what use had the breakwater 
been? The idea that the fortifications 
and works at Alderney were to be re- 
gented asa protection to England against 

erbourg was ridiculous; and if the 
breakwater slipped into the sea was it 
intended to fish it out again ? 

Mr. WHITE said, the suggestion 
made by Mr. Cobden 15 years ago, if 
adopted, would have been a great saving 
to this country—namely, that it would 
be better for Her Majesty’s Government 
to purchase the fee simple of the island 
and blow it into the sea, 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he hoped the 
House would be informed upon whose 
advice this enormous expenditure was 
originally incurred. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
beg to move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(IMr. New- 
degate.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
were only two or three more Votes to be 
taken. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1871, for 
the erection of a Natural History Museum.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the British Museum had 
long been suffering from repletion, and 
there were no means of exhibiting the 
valuable articles which, from time to 
time, were bought for the national col- 
lection. Five years ago the Trustees re- 
solved in favour of separating the col- 
lections, and it had been determined to 
separate the Natural History Department 
from the Books and Antiquities. For the 
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Natural History Collection the typical 
mode of exhibition had been decided on, 
and the building required must cover at 
least four acres. Even the present col- 
lection would pretty well fill a building 
of these dimensions, and provision must 
be made for further extension. The 
question was, where should this build- 
ing be situated? It had been — 
to place the Museum on the ank- 
ment between Oharing Cross and Water- 
loo Bridge; but then it would be ne- 
cessary to take land destined for public 
gardens; and, if even this were per- 
mitted, it would be also necessary to 
buy the land from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, no doubt, at a high 
price. That proposal was, therefore, un- 
tenable. Then, it was suggested that 
there should be an addition to the Bri- 
tish Museum. But land there sold for 
£50,000 an acre, and the expense of 
such a site would be quite out of the 
question. Another proposal was for 
placing the Museum between the Admi- 
ralty and the War Office; but sufficient 
land could not be obtained in that posi- 
tion. This being so, the thoughts of 
the Government naturally turned to 
Brompton. The Trustees of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 sold to the Government 
164 acres of land at £7,000 an acre. 
It therefore cost £120,000; but if it 
now went into the market it would 
fetch £100,000 more. The sale was 
coupled with the condition that any 
buildings erected upon the land must be 
for purposes of science and art. For 
seven years the land had remained 
waste, a sort of Potters’ field, and a 
scandal to that part of the metropolis. 
The Government now proposed to place 
on that piece of land the museum re- 
quired for the natural history collection, 
It would occupy four acres; there would 
be room for wings, and the outside esti- 
mate for the building was £350,000, not 


an unreasonable price, considering its 


extent. For the present, however, the 
Government merely asked for a small 
Vote to enable them to clear the ground, 
and in order to take the opinion of the 
House. Railway communication had 
now made South Kensington easily ac- 
cessible, and unless a more eligible, a 
more accessible, and a cheaper site could 
be suggested, he hoped the Committee 
would agree to the proposal. He might 
add that, if it were hereafter thought 
desirable to do so, there would be room 
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enough on the same site for the Patent 


Museum, the necessity of which had 


been much insisted on. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, ho 
thought the separation of the Natura] 
History Collection from the Library, the 
Staff, and the Antiquities of the British 
Museum a great misfortune ; but, even 
if that had been necessary, another ob. 
jection to the proposal was, that the 

atural History Museum would not be 
in a central position. As to this spe. 
cial proposition, he had in his hand eyi- 
dence given before a Committee last year 
condemnatory of it from Professor Owen, 
Professor Huxley, Sir Roderick Mur. 
chison, and Mr. Cole. At the same 
time, he admitted that the site proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman had the 
advantage of expansiveness. If he saw 
a reasonable hope of postponing the 
question and obtaining a site nearer to 
the centre of London, he would divide 
the Committee against the Vote; but he 
did not wish to go into the Lobby with 
only a small minority at his back. Ho 
regarded the present proposal as a mis- 
take, for he thought the British Mu- 
seum ought to have been fostered 
and developed as one united institution: 
It was clearly an anomaly, a mistake, 
and a blot upon our system that, after 
erecting the huge and expensive build- 
ing in Bloomsbury, the various collec- 
tions should be broken up, and some of 
them should be sent to a distant suburb 
of London. The site proposed would be 
inconvenient to the working classes, to 
whom, on the contrary, a museum on 
the Embankment would be accessible 
and welcome. 

Mr, KNIGHT said, he wished, as one 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, to 
say that this proposal was against the 
wishes of the Trustees generally, and was 
opposed to the opinions of all the most 
eminent scientific men of the country. If 
this gross Brompton job were carried out 
it would be an enormous expense to the 
country, for everything would have to 
be provided in duplicate at Brompton. 
The working Trustees of the Museum 
had been swamped by the official Trus- 
tees. He deeply regretted that the pro- 

erty in the rear of the Museum be- 
onging to the Trustees had not been 
utilized, as the leases fell in, for the 
enlargement of the building. He should 
certainly divide against the Vote. 
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. Mz. SOLATER-BOOTH said, the hon 
Gentleman was mistaken as to the views 
of scientific men, for three years ago a 
Memorial had been presented by him to 
the then Treasury, signed by the most 
conspicuous scientific men in the coun- 
try, in favour of the separation, and ex- 

ressing indifference as to the site chosen 
ir the Natural History Oollection. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he might add that of the 
working Trustees the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Spencer Walpole), and him- 
self were in favour of separation. And 
Sir George Lewis was also of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the scientific 
men were then divided in opinion, for 
he knew that many of them considered 
that it would be almost fatal to the real 
utility of the Natural History Collection to 

out such a scheme. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask, when an examination was last made 
of the Natural History Collection, which 
was generally described as a lot of 
stuffed monkeys? He had heard that 
many of the specimens had never been 
seen for many years past, and the ma- 
jority of them were quite unfit for re- 
moval. He wished to know whether 
that was so ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that point had been con- 
sidered. All that was visible was 
movable, and he hoped the invisible 
would prove to be as movable as the 
visible. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that was no 
answer to his question. An economical 
Government would scarcely ask the 
House to build a museum for stuffed 
monkeys that turned out on examination 
to be nearly eaten away. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to state more fully the opinions 
of the Museum authorities. Certainly, 
Professor Owen, Professor Huxley, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and even Mr. Cole, 
although in the Kensington interest, had 
all formerly pronounced against so great 
aseparation as would be involved in an 
enigration to South Kensington. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already stated the 
opinion of the working authorities of the 
Museum. 





Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 96; 
Noes 84: Majority 62. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£851, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray th® 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1871, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances 
to Persons formerly employed in the Public Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had to 
explain that the Government had re- 
solved to allot to the Foreign Office 
agents compensation to the extent of 
two-thirds of their net profits during 
their tenure of office as clerks in the Fo- 
reign Office. Their net profits amounted 
in the aggregate to £3,829 per annum. 
The two-thirds of that sum was £2,552. 
It was only fair to state to the Commit- 
tee that the late Board of Treasury alto- 
gether declined to grant compensation 
to these gentlemen, and suggested a 
scheme of gradual abolition fnstead. 
The late Earl of Clarendon, however, 
looking to the character of the pro- 
posed arrangement and to the strong 
opposition manifested to the existing 
system in that House, came to the con- 
clusion that Foreign Office agencies 
ought to be abolished not gradually but 
at once. The noble Earl announced his 
opinion on the subject to the present 
Board of Treasury, remarking that he 
did not think that, under such circum- 
stances, compensation could in justice be 
refused. This system of agencies had 
existed in the Foreign Office almost from 
time immemorial, and as far back as the 
year 1785 a Commission appointed to 
examine into fees and emoluments of 
public offices recommended its discon- 
tinuance. The subject was considered 
by three Secretaries of State, and in 
1795 the Privy Council arrived at the 
conclusion that the continuance of the 
system would not be productive of any 
inconvenience. As, therefore, the sys- 
tem had been accepted as part of the 
arrangements of the Foreign Office for 
the last 80 years, the Board of Treasury 
and his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had decided that as 
the offices were to be at once abolished, 
compensation ought to be granted to the 
gentlemen who held them. A third of 
the sum of £2,552 was being taken on 
the Estimate. 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he must con- 
tend that the Foreign Office agencies 
were a system of levying black mail 
upon our Ministers and Consuls abroad. 
Mr. Layard had characterized the system 
as an abomination, and many other gen- 
tlemen of great official experience having 
condemned it, it was determined to abo- 
lish the agencies. The Committee ought 
not to regard the clerks in the Foreign 
Office as having any vested interests, as 
those gentlemen not only received ample 
salaries, but had no goodwill in the 
agencies; they had given no pecuniary 
consideration when they succeeded to 
them, and they would lose the profits of 
the agencies without any compensation 
on their being superannuated, or other- 
wise ceasing to be employed in the Fo- 
reign Office. The agencies were private 
speculations of the clerks, who became 
bankers and commission agents, and as 
the House had thought it right that they 
should cease to fulfil such functions the 
Committee ought not to be called upon 
to grant compensation. 

Mr. SACK VILLE-STOPFORD said, 
the question was not whether the system 
of Foreign Office agencies ought to be 
abolished, but whether the Secretary to 
the Treasury was justified in asking for 
compensation to be given to those whose 
occupations’ had been abolished? He 
denied the assertion that the agents 
levied black mail, as it was optional on 
the part of any Consul to have an agent. 
Compensation was always given in analo- 
gous cases connected with the public 
Departments. The amount asked for in 
the present instance was very small, and 
he looked on the Vote as a cheap mode 
of getting rid of the agencies. The 
service regretted that the system had 
come to an end. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
must state, in justice to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Rylands), that 
his opinion on this subject was not 
changed. There was no real ground 
upon which compensation for the loss 
of the post of Foreign Office agent 
could be charged on the public funds, 
because such offices had never existed 
for the benefit of the public. It was 
proposed that the individuals to be com- 
pensated should only receive compensa- 
tion so long as they remained Foreign 
Office clerks ; but in that case no Foreign 
Office clerk entitled to the compensation 
would ever resign. It would have been 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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far better to have offered a lump sum in 
lieu of a retiring allowance, and the 
measure of compensation ought to be the 
value of the business if disposed of to g 
private person. The opinion of the 
Foreign Office being in favour of the 
retention of these offices, why were they 
abolished? No action of the House 
had signified a desire for their abolition, 
although some observations might have 
been made by hon. Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman said Lord Claren. 
don thought them objectionable; but he 
was surprised to hear that, for a few 
weeks ago he had heard from that 
lamented statesman a contrary opinion, 
More than two years ago Lord Stanley, 
in accordance with a decision of the 
Board of Treasury, directed that no new 
business should be undertaken by Fo. 
reign Office agents. If that policy had 
been adopted in 1854, when Lord 
Clarendon first mooted the question, the 
whole system would now have been at 
at end; and, as a matter of equity, those 
agents who had taken new _ business 
within the last 16 years, had done s% 
under notice. He was of opinion that 
the proper course would be to allow 
these agencies to die out. 

Mr. R. SHAW said, that the sum and 
substance of the case was, that the House 
was called upon to compensate gentlemen 
whom they had not appointed and whom 
they had not displaced. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 70; 
Noes 52: Majority 18. 


(14.) £8,450, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies. 


CotoneL SYKES said, he thought 
that the sum should be placed under the 
control of the Board of Trade, who 
should be made responsible to the House 
for its administration, and that £200 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Meteorological Society of Scotland. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, it was 
most desirable that the whole sum 
should be under the control of one cen- 
tral authority. He hoped that before 
next year the form of the Vote would be 
changed. It might be supposed that 
the expenses of the learned societies 
were paid out of the grant; but those 
expenses were entirely paid out of the 
subscriptions of members. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to call attention to the Vote for 
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the Royal Irish Academy of Music. He 
thought it was too little to place the 
institution in a satisfactory position, and 
he should like to hear some explanation 
on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
the Irish Academy of Music had in the 
course of recent years received certain 
expectations of assistance from the Go- 
yernment of the day, and that their ap- 
plication had been renewed this year. 
In considering how to meet it, the Trea- 
sury came to the conclusion that the best 
method would be to offer them £70 for 
two scholarships at the English Academy 
in London; thus following the advice of 
Lord Kildare’s Commission, which con- 
demned the establishment of indepen- 
dent institutions in matters of science 
and art, and laid great stress on the 
advantages resulting from the widest 
competition among the students. The 
offer was made in that view; but a re- 
resentation had lately come from the 

cademy that it would be practically 
useless to them, as they could not find 
students willing to reside in London, and 
it was thus for the Treasury to consider 
what further steps totake. It appeared 
to them that, considering how small the 
grant was to the English Academy, it 
was not worth while to insist on the 
principle of centralization; and, recog- 
nizing the usefulness of the Academy in 
supplying the musical needs of Ireland, 
although the standard of instruction 
might not be so high as in the case of 
the English Academy, they thought that 
£150 would be a fair proportion to give 
as a direct grant in aid of the expenses 
of the Institution. The Academy, how- 
ever, must not regard the grant as neces- 
sarily of a permanent character, as its 
continuance must depend on the good 
results they might be able to show. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £221,172, to complete the sum 
for National Education in Ireland. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would ap- 
peal to the Government to take into con- 
sideration the miserable rate of payment 
at present given tonational schoolmasters 
in Ireland. There was‘no more respect- 
able or meritorious body of men in Ire- 
land, and members of all political opi- 
nions would be willing to join in this re- 
quest. School-teachers in England were 
paid nearly three times as much as teach- 
ers in Ireland, 8,500 of whom received 


only the wages of ordinary labourers, 
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about 1s. 8d. aday; and in two cases, to 
his knowledge, female teachers in Ire- 
land, after 30 years’ service, were now 
paupers in the workhouse. 

Sir JOHN GRAY hoped that action 
in the matter would not be deferred till 
the Government scheme of education for 
Ireland was matured. This class of 
schoolmasters numbered 10,000 persons, 
and their average wages were less than 
those of good artizans and policemen. 
Schoolmasters had in their hands the 
moulding of the opinions of the Irish 
rising generation, and it was of the first 
importance that they should be contented 
with their position. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the question, however im- 
portant, could not be treated as an iso- 
lated matter, but must be considered 
with the other questions which would 
have to be decided in connection with 
Irish Education by the Government, who 
had only just received the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners. His hon. 
Friends might be assured that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment would give the fullest attention to 
the case put before them, in the hope 
that they might be able to improve the 
condition of the national teachers of 
Ireland. 

Mr. RATHBONE asked whether the 
poor Irish schoolmasters were to remain 
perhaps for two or three Sessions more 
without their grievance being redressed ? 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


The Clerk Assistant, at the Table, in- 
formed the House, That Mr. Speaker 
was unable to resume the Chair this 
evening. 

Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
rs wnt pursuant to the Standing 

rder. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL: 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 222.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(MMr. Chichester Fortescue.) 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
it was unreasonable to proceed with the 
Bill at that hour of the night, particularly 
as it was the last stage, and they had not 
as yet had an opportunity given them 
for discussing it fully. He, therefore, 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that on the previous 
night an exception was taken to the 
measure that it was one which approxi- 
mated to concurrent endowment. Hear- 
ing that, he ventured to substitute for 
the phrase ‘concurrent endowment’’ 
that of ‘concurrent loan;’’ and he be- 
lieved he should not be contradicted if 
he said that the loan was to be given 
upon terms much more favourable than 
those upon which it could be obtained 
in the open market. That was not de- 
nied: he should not be contradicted, 
therefore, when he declared that it was 
an advantage proposed to be conferred 
on the religious communities who would 
be entitled to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the Bill. He did not wish 
to prejudge the Bill, or to discuss whe- 
ther it was advisable to make these ad- 
vances; but, advisable or not, as they 
might be, he ventured to say that had 
the Bill been introduced at an earlier 
period of the Session, it would have pro- 
voked considerable discussion, and a de- 
termined, and possibly a successful oppo- 
sition. [‘‘Divide!’’] The sounds which 
issued from the Treasury Bench must 
convince his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire that there was 
no hope of getting the Bill dispas- 
sionately considered then: he trusted, 
therefore, that his hon. Friend would 
persevere with his Motion. But, before 
sitting down, he would indulge in a 
prophecy ; and he asked Gentlemen op- 
posite to treasure up the few words he 
was going to address to them, bold as 
they might be. The Bill, he presumed, 
would pass; and, after the lapse of a 
few Sessions, when they came to deal 
with the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church, what would happen was this— 
‘‘ Here we have another opportunity of 

-benefiting the Irish people. Debts 


have been incurred by these struggling 
religious communities; and, if you sur- 
render them, you will be conferring an 
inestimable boon upon the people of 
Ireland.” Thereupon Gentlemen seated 
behind the Minister will get up in their 
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places and say, that they are opposed to 
concurrent endowment; but, as the 
British taxpayer had been indueed to 
enter into such a bad bargain, they will, 
for the purpose of assisting him out of 
it, propose that he shall receive back his 
money out of the revenues of the Irish 
Church. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] When what he 
ventured to predict came to pass, he 
hoped the Gentlemen who cried “Qh!” 
would call to mind what he now said, 
He believed that the Bill was opposed 
to the general feeling of the country, 
and that it would not have been pro. 
ceeded with had it been introduced at 
an early period of the Session. He 
urged his hon. Friend, therefore, to per. 
sist in his Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—~ (Jf. 
Newdegate.) 

The House divided :—Ayos 16; Noos 
60: Majority 44. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(ir. James Lowther.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he wished to explain that the Bill 
originally included loans for the building 
of places of worship; but that that pro- 
vision had been struck out, and the Bill 
now applied solely to residences for 
ministers of religion. He also contended 
that ample opportunity had been given 
for the consideration and discussion of 
the measure; for the second reading 
was taken at a Day Sitting at 2 o’clock; 
but the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire was absent. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to my absence 
from the House on the second reading 
of the Bill; but that absence was per- 
fectly unavoidable, and I certainly ex- 
pected that an opportunity for discussion 
would have been given on the Motion 
for going into Committee; that, at all 
events, 4 should then have been per- 
mitted to say a few words on the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, however, made 4 
most singular announcement with re- 
spect to the Bill. His right hon. Col- 
league the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has explained that the Prime Minister 


declared last Session that a Bill of this 
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sort was to be brouglit in; but why, I 
ask, did he not introduce it at the com- 
mencement of the present Session? 
Surely, if there were such a solemn 
pledge given, it should have been re- 
deemed at the earliest moment. But, 
instead of doing that, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he was so per- 
fectly aware that the Bill was adverse 
to the feelings of the country that, unless 
it were introduced late in the Session, it 
was impossible for it to pass; and in that 
statement the right hon. Gentleman was 
supported by the hon. Member for Cork 
and the hon. Member for Edinburgh. 
I must say, then, that I think this is 
singular treatment of a great subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aware that, 
whatever may have been the declaration 
of the Prime Minister, the Bill is in 
direct contradiction of the policy upon 
which he obtained the support of the 
country at the last General Election. I 
had given my support in debate to the 
right hon. Gentleman against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, and the Government of the 
Earl of Derby, when they proposed the 
endowment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. I spoke before the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, and condemned the policy of 
establishing or endowing the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, especially 
when the Protestant Church should have 
been disestablished. Now, Sir, I say 
distinctly that, although this measure 
comes before the House in the form of a 
Loan Bill, it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
posal of Bishop Moriarty, which was— 
that with a view to the establishment of 
that Church—I have the passage in his 
letter by me—facilities should be afforded, 
and money supplied for the provision of 
glebes for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
In a letter to the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Kerry, and then in communications 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Bishop Moriarty 
dictated those terms; and the only dif- 
ference between those terms and the 
substance of this Bill is that the advance 
of money is to be by way of loan, and 
not, in the first instance, as a gift. Sir, 
Bishop Moriarty intimated that these 
conditions would be acceptable to the 
Roman Oatholie hierarchy; and, as to 
the repayment of these loans, I do not 
believe in it: eyo dete unial 
an unlimited extent out of funds which 
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Parliament has to vote for other pur 
poses, amounting tomorethan £1,000,000 
a year. There is, therefore, an ample 
fund to draw upon; and I say that the 
proposal is the accomplishment of that 
which Bishop Moriarty proposed; be- 
cause every one of these glebes will be 
procured by the facilities which the Trea- 
sury will give. I distinctly and deci- 
dedly object to the substance of this 
Bill; but I will not go further into the 
matter at this time of night, after the 
House has virtually decided on a pre- 
vious measure that it will not take con- 
tested business, for that is virtually the 
decision aimed at on the Enclosure Bill, 
and I will not damage the position 
whieh I hold by proposing the Motion 
of which I have given Notice, although, 
if any other hon. Member chooses to 
move it, I shall be happy to support it. 
T hold that the country has just reason 
to complain of the period at which the 
Bill has been introduced, of the sub- 
stance of it, and of the manifest deter- 
mination on the part of the Government 
not to afford more than one of those 
usual and fair opportunities for diseus- 
sion, which the House has generally 
sufficient self-respect to insist upon and 
retain for itself under any cireumstances. 


Question put, ‘That the Bill be now 
read the third time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
26: Majority 22. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the sum of £24,281,493 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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Committee—Report—Merchant Shipping Code* 

24-259]; Sunday Trading [68], negatived ; 
oreign Enlistment (228-258). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Con- 
stabulary (Ireland) ® [241], and passed. 

Third Reading—Meeting of Parliament * [247]; 
Canada (Guarantee of Loan)* [225]; Beer- 
houses * [248], and passed. 

— Laws (Scotland) [Mr. Loch] * 

7]. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 
(Mr. Rylands, Mr. Candlish, Mr. Birley, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan.) 

[pitt 57.] SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th June], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE 


said, he believed it was the intention of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands) to press the 
Bill forward. He, however, felt con- 
vinced that there would be no chance of 
success, and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would meet the wishes of the House 
if he were to withdraw the measure, re- 
membering that the whole subject of 
the licensing system was to be taken into 
consideration by the Government next 
Session. If the Bill now before the 
House would suit certain districts, it 
would be wholly unsuitable to other dis- 
tricts, and particularly to the metropolis. 
A measure which would close every 
tavern, public-house, and houses for the 
sale of refreshments, where beer or wine 
was sold, could not be put in operation 
in London by any Government. He ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member to remain 
satisfied, under the circumstances, with 
having ventilated the question. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time upon that day three months. 

Mr. LOCKE seconded the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months.” — (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence.) 

Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL, 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
he had to call the attention of the House 
to the alterations, he wished he could say 
the Amendments, made in the Married 
Women’s Property Bill in the House of 
Lords. The Bill, in fact, as it had come 
down from the other House was a new 
Bill, and framed upon a different prin. 
ciple from that which left this House, 
This House had proceeded upon the be- 
lief that the law by which a woman 
forfeited her property by the act of mar- 
riage was a bad law, and that great evils 
sprang from it, affecting, though in very 
different degrees, both rich and poor, 
and had proposed to remedy these evils 
by its repeal. In the other House, the 
existence of these evils, especially as 
affecting the working classes, was fully 
admitted ; but instead of repealing the 
law, they had proposed to apply specific 
remedies for the more glaring of the 
evils, and he fully and gratefully ad- 
mitted that, as far as related to the 
working classes, who formed the most 
numerous and most helpless class of the 
sufferers under the present law, the Bill 
would in its present form afford real 
though not complete relief. He did not 
indeed think that that relief was afforded 
in the best form, and he feared that it 
would be found to be attended with 
greater danger of producing family dis- 
cord than would the Bill which he had 
himself introduced. He did not, how- 
ever, hesitate to advise the House to 
accept the Bill, as at that period of the 
Session it would be vain to propose 
any substantial Amendments, he should, 
therefore, merely propose some verbal 
Amendments which were necessary in 
some of the clauses; and as the Bill was 
now to have effect only in the ‘case of 
marriages contracted subsequently to the 
passing of the Act, he should propose 
that it should come into immediate 
operation. He must, however, say that 
legislation on this subject could not end 
with this Bill, as there would yet re- 
main much to be remedied, and prin- 
ciples were admitted in the Bill in its 

resent form, which, unless it were to 
« contended that bad husbands were to 


be found only amongst the poor, must 
lead to a fuller and more complete mea- 
sure. 
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Mr. DICKINSON said, he regretted 
that the House of Lords had not accepted 
the simple and just principle on which 
the Bill as framed by the Commons was 
founded. He thought that as the Bill 
as framed by the Lords effected a great 
improvement in the existing law, it 
would be wise to accede to their Amend- 
ments, and he hoped that before long 
the principle for which they contended 
would be acknowledged, and the law so 
altered as to secure to married women 
the right to their own property and 
earnings as fully as to men. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


TRAMWAYS BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords’ Amendments considered. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he rose 
to move an Amendment to the Lords’ 
Amendment to the 5th clause. As the 
clause had been altered by the other 
House, it proposed that notice should be 
given to every occupier and owner of 
every house in any street of the inten- 
tion to lay down a tramway ; but he 


proposed that only the same notice should 
be given in the case of a Provisional 
Order as in the case of a Private Bill. 


Page 3, line 30, 

Leave out the words “according to the regula. 
tions contained in Part One of the Schedule B to 
this Act,” and insert the words “and they shall, 
on or before the fifteenth day of the following 
month of December, serve a copy of such notice 
upon the owner and occupier of every house, shop, 
or warehouse abutting upon any road or upon the 
part of any road along which it is proposed to lay 
any tramway according to the regulations con- 
tained in Part One of the Schedule B to this Act 
annexed,” 


- next Amendment, read a second 
@. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ serve ” to the end 
of the Amendment, in order to add the words 
“notice of such intention in accordance with the 
Standing Orders (if any), of both Houses of Par- 
liament for the time being in force with respect 
to Bills for the construction of Tramways,”— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. Arpzrman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he would support the Lords’ 
Amendment. It was of great importance 
that the owners and occupiers of houses 
and shops in streets should have a voice 
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in the matter, and have an opportunity 
of stating whether they desired to have 
tramways laid down before their houses 
or not. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he desired to 
support the Amendment of the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). Under that Amendment every 
necessary protection would be given to 
owners and occupiers, and unless it were 
passed very great obstacles would be 
thrown in the way of the promoters of 
tramways. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that if 
the Lords’ Amendment were maintained 
it would throw great expense upon the 
promoters of tramways, who would then 
proceed by Private Bills instead of by 
Provisional Orders. If it were found by 
experience that the notice to be given 
under his Amendment were insufficient 
it would be competent for the House to 
alter the Standing Order on the subject. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of The Lords’ 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words 

‘Notice of such intention in accordance with 
the Standing Orders (if any), of both Houses of 
Parliament for the time being in force with re- 
spect to Bills for the construction of Tramways,’ 
be added, instead thereof.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
14: Majority 21. 

Lords’ Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Clause 12 (Confirmation of Provi- 
sional Order by Act of Parliament). 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to call 
attention to an extraordinary provision 
introduced by the Lords, the effect of 
which would be that the Bill when passed 
into law would prescribe the time at 
which the House of Commons would 
allow Bills to be introduced. At present 
the Standing Orders as to the time when 
Private Bills should be introduced might 
be suspended, and he submitted that the 
same liberty of action should be reserved 
with regard to Provisional Orders. The 
effect of the Lords’ Amendment would 
in a measure make the time for allowing 
a Bill to be introduced dependent on the 
consent of the other House. It appeared 
to him that was not a position in which 
the House of Commons should be placed. 
He would therefore ask the House to 
disagree to the Lords’ Amendment, and 
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he would undertake to move a Standing 
Order regulating the time when Bills for 
the confirmation of Provisional Orders 
should be introduced, and which would 
meet all the objects of the Upper House. 


Amendment disagreed to. 
Mr. CAWLEY said, he would beg 


to move the omission of words from 
Schedule A, Part III. which were in- 
serted by the Lords, and which seemed 
to him to interfere with local govern- 
ment. If these words were allowed to 
remain a few persons in a place might 
contravene the action of the representa- 
tive body of the whole constituency. 


Amendment proposed, 

“ Schedule A, Part III., to disagree to the last 
nine paragraphs commencing with the words 
‘where any such resolution, page 33.”—(Mr. 
Cawley.) 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would support 
the Motion. The Amendment of the 
Lords would upset municipal govern- 
ment, and would at the same,time prove 
quite impracticable. The Town Councils 
fairly represented the various places 
where they sat, and the matter might 
fairly rest in their hands whether a 
tramway should be laid down or not. 

Mr. DODSON said, he concurred in 
the view which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken. The effect of the Lords’ Amend- 
ment would be to deprive the Bill of 
much of its utility. The essence of the 
Bill was that the local authorities should, 
under certain conditions, have the power 
to agree to the construction of those 
rails. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
House of Lords attached great import- 
ance to this Amendment; but if the 
House was of opinion that it should not 
be adopted, he would not oppose the 
Motion. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments read a second 
time ; several agreed to; several amended, 
and agreed to; several disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—Mr. Suaw Lzrsvez, Mr. Secretary Brvoz, 
Mr. Dopson, Mr. Soxtcrror Generau for Irz- 
xuanD, Lord Joun Hay, Mr. James Lowruer, 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Gury, and Mr, Cawner :—To 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendments 
reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


Mr. Dodson 





SUNDAY TRADING BILL—[Br 68.) 
(Zords.) COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT, in moving th 
Order of the Day for going into Qop. 
mittee on this Bill, said, that it had come 
down from the other House, and was jp 
charge of the hon. Member for Froms 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes), who having gong 
on a lengthened tour to the Unite 
States, had requested him to take ch 
of it. It was a very different Bill from 
that of the hon. Member for Warrington 
(Mr. Rylands) ; it had been read a second 
time by a large majority, had repeat. 
edly received the sanction of the House, 
and had passed the other branch of the 
Legislature; and it was supported by 
the Members of the present and of the 
late Governments, and almost all the 
prominent Members of the House. In 
order as far as possible to meet the views 
of some hon. Members who had hitherto 
opposed the measure, he was prepared 
to limit its application to the metropolis, 
If found to work well in London, it might 
afterwards be extended to other large 
towns. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, it would 
be quite impossible for him to allow that 
stage to pass without entering another 
protest against this measure, which would 
do nothing but mischief. The Bill pro- 
fessed to be framed in the interests of 
the trading classes, but it would prove 
most injurious to the humbler por. 
tions of those classes. It was founded 


on no epee ; unsettled everything 
tt 


and settled nothing. It had been gravely 
said that the present war upon the 
Continent was a judgment upon the 
nations engaged in it for their non 
observance of the Sabbath, and that 
similar judgments might be expected to 
fall on this country in the event of its 
refusing to adopt the principle of this 
Bill—a little piece of blasphemy in which 
only the very religious would permit 
themselves to indulge. The Hyde Park 
meeting on the subject had been sneered 
at, and the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. 
Thomas Hughes) said that the attend- 
ance consisted mainly of roughs, and 
that not thirty of those present had any 
idea of what was going on. But Ths 
Times, not usually very favourable to 
meetings in Hyde Park, had given 4 
much more reliable account of pro- 
ceedings, and the chairman who pr- 
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sided at one of the many platforms on 
that occasion had written to him to say 
that all the speakers were representative 
men, and were attended by large per- 
sonal followings. Since then, another 
large open-air meeting had been held in 
Whitechapel, which had also been de- 
soribed in Zhe Times, with a suggestion 
that those who took part in promoting 
legislation of the character proposed 
would do well to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of those 
whom such legislation would primarily 
affect. The magistrates of London, who 
knew far better the social requirements 
of the working classes than the hon. 
Member, were generally opposed to such 
measures. The Bill was essentially a class 
Bill, and a wanton attempt to oppress the 

rer classes. It was said, indeed, that 
it would prevent the streets from being 
tuned into menageries and flower gar- 
dens on Sundays; but let those who held 
such language go and look at the thou- 
sands of well-dressed persons in the 
Zoological Gardens. He held that it 
would be dangerous for the House of 
Commons to pass such a Bill; and that 
if they did pass it, they would soon after- 
wards have to repeal it. Were such a 
measure held to be necessary, it should 
be introduced by the Government, and 
not left to a private Member. He hoped 
the Government would interfere and stop 
the measure. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. G. Talbot) would not 
press the Bill, which must give rise to 
lengthened discussion; and it was of 
great importance that the Foreign En- 
listment Bill should be considered that 
day. He was very far from joining in 
the unmeasured denunciations heaped 
upon the Bill by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. It was no objection 
to the Bill that it was not founded upon 
amore clearly defined principle. There 
could be no principle except on the one 
hand that of absolute observance of the 
day—which would be opposed to the 
practice of the country, to the provi- 
sions of existing Acts of Parliament, by 
which trading, to a certain extent, was 
legalized—or, on the other hand, that of 
total non-observance; and he ventured 
to think that the identification of Sunday 
with every other day in the week would 
give a shock to the moral and religious 
sense of the country. The only possible 
legislation on the subject, therefore, was 
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some Bill resembling that introduced by 
the hon. Member, and if the measure 
really excited that deep feeling of indig- 
nation described by the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), was it 
not remarkable that no metropolitan 
Member had come forward to express 
it? The general feeling of the metro- 
polis, judging from the numerous depu- 
tations he had received, was that rea- 
sonable facilities should be given for 
such traffic as was absolutely necessary 
for the accommodation of the poor, but 
that securities at the same time should 
exist for the decent observance of the 
Sabbath. With respect to the public 
meetings mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he thought the truth lay midway 
between the conflicting statements. An 
official Report, on which he could rely, 
informed him that in Hyde Park about 
1,000 persons attended the meeting 
specially, and about 2,000 of the ordi- 
nary occupiers of the Park on Sunday 
afternoons stood by to listen from mo- 
tives of curiosity. Such a meeting could 
not be said, in any sense, to represent 
the feelings of the working classes of 
the metropolis. At the same time, as a 
vote of the House at this period of the 
Session would hardly carry that weight 
which was desirable, it would be judi- 
cious, he thought, in his hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) not to press the 
Motion. 

Mr. TALBOT said, he did not feel at 
liberty to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
protested against the Bill, and would 
give the Bill his most strenuous opposi- 
tion. In his opinion it was a class mea- 
sure which would fall with unfair se- 
verity upon the poorer classes, and for 
that reason he would object to its 


passing. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he was sur- 
prised to hear from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that, in 
consequence of many Members being 
absent from the House, he would not 
regard a decision upon the Bill as regis- 
tering the true opinion of the House of 
Commons. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government 
had, only on the previous night, pressed 
forward a measure which was objected 
to by a large number of Gentlemen on 
both sides. The Bill had been pressed 
through by the determination of the Go- 
vernment, and he (Mr. Candlish) might 
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under the circumstances say with equal 
truth that, having been forced through 
in that way in a thin House, it did not 
record the proper opinion of the House 
of Commons. He hoped that if the Go- 
vernment did not undertake to bring in 
a Bill upon the subject of Sunday trad- 
ing, the hon. Gentleman opposite would 
take the opinion of the House upon his 
measure. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and negatived. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [August 2] reported. 


NAVY INCREASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF said, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend (Sir James 
Elphinstone) he wished to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, seeing that the 
Secretary of State for War has defined 
the amount of force by which the Army 
is to be increased, to state what increase 
he intends to propose to the Naval 
armament of the Country ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, there was no in- 
tention whatever of adding to the num- 
ber of men in the Navy, as had been 
proposed in the case of the Army, as we 
already possessed an abundant supply of 
seamen and Marines. As to what in- 
crease it was intended to propose to the 
naval armament of the country, that was 
a question which, under present circum- 
stances, he thought it would be prudent 
not to ask, but to place confidence in the 
Government. Certain changes would, 
no doubt, be made in the dockyards and 
elsewhere ; but he was quite satisfied, 
from all that had transpired, that the 
House felt full confidence in the naval 
administration of the country; and, in- 
deed, this confidence had been expressed 
on more than one occasion. He wished 
to take that opportunity of correcting a 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay), which had 
given rise to some misapprehension, and 
there was reason to believe, had also 
excited some degree of apprehension in 
the country. In the early part of this 
Session, there was laid on the Table of 
the House a statement of the coals at 
the various depots at home and abroad. 


Mr. Candlish 





It so happened that the statement was 
dated the 31st of January. Hon. Gep. 
tlemen would recollect that the months 
of November, December, and January 
were exceedingly stormy, and the conge. 
quence was that the vessels which had 
been sent with coals to two of the ports, 
Malta and Gibraltar, were detained ay 
unusually long time on the voyage. But 
the Admiralty were not singular in this 
misfortune. The same thing happened 
to the great steam companies and to 
merchants in the Mediterranean. But 
the consequence was that the depots at 
Malta and Gibraltar were left for a few 
weeks with only some hundreds instead 
of some thousands of tons of coal. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet, in quoting the 
note appended to that Return, took 

care to read only part of it; it certainly 
was his duty to have read the note in 
full, which stated that all these coals 
arrived the first week in February. At 
the present moment there were at Gib- 
raltar 5,411 tons of coal, and 4,000 tons 
more were shipped, and in process of 
conveyance thither. At Malta there were 
2,419 tons of coal, and there had been 
shipped 11,148. At Halifax there were 
on hand 2,347 tons of coal, and 7,787 
had been shipped. At Bermuda there 
were on hand only 289 tons, but on their 
way out there were 3,902 tons. So that 
either on hand or on their way out to 
the foreign depots referred to by the 
hon. Baronet there was actually a larger 
supply of coals than was ever provided 
for the fleet in the palmy days when 
the hon. and gallant Baronet himself 
was in Office. He had the authority of 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for the further statement 
he was about to make. His right hon. 
Friend had called on the Controller of 
the Navy and himself to report as to the 
state of supplies in the Dockyards, and 
as to the quantity of articles supplied 
under Vote 10, sec. 1, and he had the 
satisfaction of stating that every article 
taken in the Estimates this year had 
been bought, and the greater proportion 
of them brought into store. We had at 
this moment 15 or 18 months’ supply of 
everything required for the British 
Navy. Under these circumstances, the 
Controller and he had advised the First 
Lord not to purchase a single article. 
With regard to victualling, they had 4 
similar report to make. With one or two 
comparatively unimportant exceptions, 
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all the articles taken in the Estimate for 
the supply of the Navy had been already 
pought, and he was happy to inform the 
House that, upon their own figures, 
there was at this moment a saving of 
£35,000. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that the 
Question which he had asked had re- 
ference merely to the additional money 
taken. And he really thought there 
ought to be, as far as the Navy was con- 
cerned, some explanation of what was 

ing to be done with the £2,000,000 
yoted last night for naval and military 
purposes. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he wished to 
obtain from the Secretary of State for 
War an answer to the Question which he 
had put on the previous day as to the 
exportation of horses from the United 
Kingdom. It was evident the right hon. 
Gentleman could have no knowledge of 
the fact of which he (Mr. Lowther) was 
informed, upon authority to which he 
felt bound to attach importance, though, 
of course, he could not speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, that this was now pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 1,000 horses a day. 
Authorities which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself would admit were likely to 
be well informed apprised him that from 
the port of Southampton alone about 
100 horses were daily exported. His 
principal object was to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government to the bearing 
of this state of matters upon the urgent 
question of remounts for our own ca- 
valry and other branches of the service. 
The customary regulation price in the 
British Army for troopers was £30 ; but 
since the war began foreign agents were 
at liberty to go to £40, and if the war 
lasted for any time how could the right 
hon. Gentleman expect any longer to get 
for £30 what foreigners were prepared 
to buy at £40 and upwards? The way 
in which regiments were ordinarily sup- 
plied with horses was this—some one 
dealer was specially retained for a regi- 
ment, and he entered into engagements 
with breeders of horses and with other 
dealers in different parts of the country 
to supply him with horses at a certain 
rate; and of their studs the choice was 
given to him for the regiment—that was 
to say, horses of three years old might 
be selected by this dealer before they 
were exposed in open market. Ifit were 
not for this system he believed that very 
great difficulty would be experienced by 
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which they wanted in the face of the cir- 
cumstances he had mentioned. He knew 
one case in which a dealer, while buying 
horses for the Government, was offered 
£10 above the regulation price, to hand 
over the horses to a foreign agent for 
exportation tothe Continent. It was on 
the ground not only of economy, but of 
public policy that he alluded to the for- 
midable rivalry in the purchase of horses 
which was thus being set up between 
ourselves and foreign Governments. 
There was a provision in the Act of 
1853 which enabled the Government in 
time of danger—not necessarily of war 
—to prohibit by an Order in Council the 
export of any articles which might be 
deemed likely to be required for our own 
service, and this power had been more 
than once acted upon. During the 
American War, for instance, the com- 
modity of saltpetre was subjected to this 
prohibition. The supply of horses suited 
for military purposes was not unlimited, 
and how long was it supposed that the 
country could stand the drain of 1,000 
horses a day? There were plenty of 
small, under-sized horses and harness 
horses not fit for cavalry or artillery, but 
he spoke of horses such as were needed 
for Her Majesty’s service. There were 
some 22 cavalry regiments at home, and 
in each of these there had been a reduc- 
tion of their strength by one-fourth. In 
one regiment that he knew of there had 
been a reduction of over 100. But latterly 
he understood that instructions had been 
forwarded to commanders of regiments 
not to cast any horses which could be 
made in any way available for service. 
Something had been said in a former de- 
bate as to our neutrality, and as to the 
export of horses being equally divided 
between the belligerents. But where 
one belligerent had undisputed com- 
mand of the sea, it was a very one- 
sided argument to say that the market 
was open to both. In proof of this, he 
might mention that a large dealer in 
London had a contract for supplying 
the Prussian Government. He at once 
placed himself in communication with 
the representatives of Prussia in this 
country, and inquired whether he would 
be protected, as regards contraband of 
war, in his shipments of horses. He 
was told that he must land his horses on 
Prussian territory, and take upon him- 
self the risk of their transmission. But 
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this dealer would have been far less 
shrewd than his class were rt gwen g 
supposed to be, if he submitted to these 
terms. He abandoned the Teutons to 
their fate, and placed himself in direct 
communication with the Gauls, who said 
to him—‘‘ Hand your horses over in 
your own yard, we will take all the risks, 
pay money down, and there is an end of 
this transaction.” He confessed that he 
entertained objections to the principle of 
lacing restrictions upon exports, though 
i should not have any great difficulty 
in reconciling himself to a prohibition 
upon imports. Looking, however, to 
the serious drain of horses to which this 
country was being subjected, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would take the 
matter into his serious consideration. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, he regretted 
that, in the multiplicity of Questions ad- 
dressed to him yesterday, he had omitted 
to answer this particular inquiry ; but he 
believed he had already made a very full 
statement with regard to the cavalry 
regiments. He was quite aware that the 
price of horses had been raised by the 
war between the two belligerent coun- 
tries, and he was afraid that the price of 
oats, of hay, and of all articles consumed 
in great quantities by both belligerents 
would be increased in like manner; but 
he was not, on that account, prepared to 
bring in a Bill to stop the exportation of 
those articles, or to proceed with that ob- 
ject by Order in Council. According to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) 
a prohibition upon exports was objection- 
able, while a prohibition upon imports 
was not. A country, therefore, which 
exported everything and got nothing in 
return would be at the height of pros- 
perity. Such certainly was not his idea 
of free trade. A good many stories 
about horses had been told in the course 
of these discussions, but his belief was 
that some ‘‘mares’ nests” had been dis- 
covered. He certainly had never given 
any instructions, nor had he heard of 
any instructions being given to those 
responsible for the purchase of horses 
that they should take all the ‘‘screws” 
offered them, and make no selection at 
all. The real truth was that the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to prohibit 
these exports merely because, like other 
purchasers, they would have to pay a 
higher price for what they wanted. The 
trade of the country would have great 
reason to complain of the conduct of the 


Mr. J. Lowther 





Government if a prohibition were im. 
posed, and this class of property worg 
thereby depreciated in value, merely 
that the Government might obtain the 
limited supplies which they required gt 
a more moderate price. 

ApuimraL ERS said, he did 
not propose to get up any discussion 
upon naval affairs; but he hoped that 
before the House separated for the Re. 
cess his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) 
would afford that explanation to which 
the House was entitled, and which it was 
searcely respectful to withhold, as to the 
manner in which the sum of money that 
the House so liberally voted yesterday 
was proposed to be applied. He thought 
it necessary to make that remark, 
cause he had observed, not only in that 
House, butin the public papers, a dispo. 
sition to imagine that there were scarcely 
any preparations necessary to be made in 
the Navy. That opinion certainly was 
not shared by naval persons. He there. 
fore hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would take an opportunity of informing 
the House what they proposed to do 
with the money voted for the increase of 
the Navy. ; 

Mr. MAOFTIE said, he had been 
gratified at the explanation given by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty as to the 
supplies of coal at the different foreign 
depots; but, under present circumstances, 
he thought it would be of great advan- 
tage if each of those depots had two or 
three years’ stocks of coal. If the store 
accommodation were not sufficient for 
that purpose it should be immediatel 
enlarged. It had been said that ful 
confidence should be given to the ar- 
rangements of the present Government, 
both as regarded the efficiency and eco- 
nomy of the service. He felt that con- 
fidence fully. But he hoped they would 
not allow considerations of economy in 
the slightest degree to interfere with 
efficiency. He hoped they would feel 
that the country trusted them to the 
fullest extent, and that they had only to 
ask and they should have whatever was 
necessary for the maintenance of the in- 
terests and the honour of the country, 
and the protection of our Colonies. 

Mr. M. OHAMBERS said, he was 
glad to hear that more workmen were 
likely to be employed in the dockyards, 
and he would suggest that those men 
who, having been on the establishment, 
had been discharged with smaller super- 
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aanuation allowances than they had been 
led to expect should be re-engaged. At 
nt the men in the dockyards, and 
icularly those in the factories, were 
exeoedingly discontented, because for 
some incomprehensible reason their 
wages had suddenly been reduced. If 
dissatisfaction were allowed to increase, 
the men would avoid the public service, 
and the country would be unable to em- 
any but the worst and lowest class 

of mechanics and labourers. It was 
false economy to be illiberal and un- 
generous. At Keyham, the wages of 
the men in the factories had been re- 
duced from 828. or 33s. to 268. or 278. a 
wook. What they wanted was that the 
rate of wages should be fixed and cer- 
tain, in the same way as the salaries 
of men who had clerks’ work to do. 
Those who managed the dockyards, 
but who resided in London, were not 
well-informed as to what went on, and 
the men complained of many capri- 
cious annoyances to which they were 
subject. Forinstance, at Keyham there 
were two classes of workmen, the dock- 
yard men proper and the factory men. 
There were two gates which led from the 
dockyard, and suddenly there came out 
an order that the factory men should go 
out at the small gate, and the dockyard 
men at the largeone. The consequence 
was that many of the factory men were 
obliged to walk a mile or a mile and a- 
half further than they had to do before 
in order to go home to their dinners, and 
if they had not time to go over the extra 
distance they were prevented, by what 
he must call a petty piece of pipe-clay, 
from enjoying the society of their fami- 
iies at meal times. The unsatisfactory 
7 given to the remonstrance of those 
who thus suffered was that they might 
change their residences, or cook their 
meals in a loft, where there were a 
copper and a furnace ; but it was obvious 
that this would occasion increased ex- 
pense and great discomfort. Another 
curious and almost incredible explana- 
tion of this vexatious order was that a 
similar arrangement existed at Chatham, 
where the factory men lived close to the 
gate they were allowed to use, and of 
course experienced no inconvenience from 
such a regulation. If the Lords of the 
Admiralty were to look into these appa- 
rently small matters, but real evils, and 
y good wages, they would secure the 
st and steadiest workmen, and make 
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them contented and happy in the public 


service. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL—[Brix 228.) 
(Mr, Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Bruce.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that the con- 
stituency which he represented (Hull) 
was likely to be extremely affected by 
hostile proceedings on the part of any 
European Powers; unfortunately, there 
was no part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
more likely to be injured by the contest 
now raging. Hoe very much regretted 
that the Government did not bring in a 
Bill shortly after the Report of the 
Royal Commission in 1868, instead of 
waiting until war had been actually 
declared. Under the circumstances the 
Government ought not to do more than 
re-enact the present law with such 
amendments as might be necessary to 
meet cases like that of the Alabama; in 
other words, they might take greater 
powers than they had at present to stop 
the delivery and despatch of similar 
vessels. The Bill before the House was 
in many respects too stringent, but he 
trusted that considerable concessions 
would be made in that respect by the 
Law Officers of the Crown. He objected 
to the change of jurisdiction. Under 
the old Act it was the Court of Exche- 
quer that had jurisdiction. It was now 
proposed by Clause 23, that the duty of 
deciding upon the forfeiture of a vessel 
should he given to the Court of Admi- 
ralty, in which the mercantile public had 
very little confidence. He objected that 
power should be given to any one Judge, 
without the aid of a jury, to try the 
question of forfeiture, involving, as it 
did, the intent of the person who fitted 
out the ship. That was a point which 
ought to be determined by a jury, and 
not left to the decision of any one man. 
As representing a mercantile community. 
he protested against the Bill. His con- 
stituents were already suffering great 
privations by the interruption to their 
trade, but they were willing to submit to 
a Foreign Enlistment Act, if only its pro- 
visions were not strained too much. It 
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should be remembered that neutrals had 


their rights as well as belligerents. 

Mr. NON HARCOURT said, he 
could not concur with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Norwood) in his objection to Clause 
28, which gave the Secretary of State 
power to refer the matter to the Court 
of Admiralty. He wished to advert to 
one point which had attracted a great 
deal of public attention. Complaint 
had been made that this Bill did not 
go far enough; that it only prohibited 
the exportation of ships of war, and 
did not interfere with the trade in 
contraband generally. Now, he wished 
to call special attention to the con- 
duct and policy of that Power which, 
above all others in the history of the 
world, had been famous for the obser- 
vance of neutrality—namely, the United 
States of America. There was a very 
important document on this subject— 
the Message of the President of the 
United States, issued in 1855, during 
the course of the Crimean War—which 
he desired to bring under the notice of 
the House. At that time the United 
States had to consider their conduct 
very carefully with respect to that war. 
They all remembered the painful cir- 
cumstances which attended the recall 
of Sir John Crampton from the United 
States, on account of his connection with 
a transaction which, though he was 
sure nothing contrary to the law of 
the United Btates was intended by the 
British Government, gave the Americans 
reason to complain, and, no doubt, the 
conduct of England on that occasion was 
not to be defended. The President in 
his Message stated that it was the tra- 
ditional and settled policy of the United 
States to maintain impartial neutrality 
during the wars which from time to 
time occurred among the Great Powers 
of Europe; but, notwithstanding the 
existence of hostilities, the citizens 
of the United States retained their 
original right to continue all their pur- 
suits by land and sea, at home and 
abroad, subject only to the Law of 
Nations. That, in pursuance of this 
policy, the laws of the United States 
did not forbid their citizens to sell to 
either of the belligerent Powers articles 
contraband of war, or to take munitions 
of war or soldiers on board their private 
ships for transportation, though in doing 
so the individual citizen exposed his 
property or person to some of the hazards 


Mr. Norwood 
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of war. That the citizens of the United 
States had sold gunpowder and arms to 
all buyers without distinctiog ; that their 
transports had been employed by Eng. 
land and France in conveying munitions 
of war and bringing home wounded 
soldiers; and that that involved no ip. 
terruption of the friendly relations be. 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Russia. Such was the Mes. 
sage of the President, and it was to be 
observed that it went beyond the per. 
mission which was given to English sub- 
jects, because in our Foreign Enlistment 
Act the transport of —_ and muni- 
tions of war to foreign belligerents was 
forbidden. He ventured to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in declining to 
extend the scope of the Bill, not only 
acted upon a principle conformable to 
the Law of Nations, but were justified 
by the practice of those States which 
had been most careful to observe neu- 
trality. 

Mr. JESSEL said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Hull should have 
expressed distrust or want of confidence 
in any individual Judge whatever. Bes 
Norwoop was understood to disclaim 
any intention of doing eo iy regretted 
it the more because neither the Judge 
himself nor anyone in his behalf could 
possibly answer such an insinuation. In 
legislating Parliament could not inquire 
into the character of any member of the 
judicial Bench. There would be an ap- 
peal to the Privy Council in civil matters, 
and with regard to what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said about a jury, it was to be 
observed that criminal proceedings would 
still require a jury. In this country 
there was a large number of tribunals 
which decided upon matters of the 
greatest importance without a jury. He 
believed that questions involving three- 
fourths, at least, of all the property 
brought before the Courts were finally 
adjudicated upon by single Judges with- 
out the assistance of gentlemen in a box 
called a jury. One word as to the ob- 
servations which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt). He was very 
sory to hear quoted in that House as 
law the Message of any President of 
the United States. Such Messages were 
generally party productions, made and 
issued for party purposes, and with a 
view to the exigencies which might call 
them forth, and if we were to allow 4 
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essage issued by one President upon a 

. icular cael to be cited in our 
your we could not in justice refuse to 
listen to a vast number issued by other 
Presidents which were decidedly not in 
our favour. Why, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself was obliged to admit 
that the Message from which he had 
uoted went beyond what, in our view of 
the Law of Nations, was lawful. There- 
fore, as a question of policy as well as 
of law, that Message was of no authority 
for us. He did not see why the Govern- 
ment should be precluded from entering 
into communications with other neutral 
nations upon this question, in order to 
extend the principles of this Bill to mu- 
nitions of war. If Parliament wished 
now to give powers which, to some extent 
at least, exceeded those hitherto claimed 
by the Government, it must be admitted 
that, as the world went on, modifications 
in what was called the Law of Nations 
were admissible. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must deny the right of the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) to pro- 
test against this Bill as representing the 
mercantile class in this country, or as 
expressing their views. If there was one 
class more than another whose interests, 
if only properly understood, were in- 
volved in the success of the Bill, it was 
the mercantile body. There was none 
that had a greater interest in the pre- 
servation of peace. And yet that was 
the class whose interests the hon. Gentle- 
man misrepresented. There was scarcely 
a single Member in the House who, see- 
ing the evils of the present state of the 
law, did not desire to amend it. The 
hon. Gentleman had objected to the sub- 
stitution of the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty for that of the Court of 
Exchequer. Now, he had some experi- 
ence in this matter, and he believed that 
proceedings in the Court of Admiralty 
would be speedier, simpler, cheaper, and 
in every respect preferable. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Penalty on enlistment in 
service of foreign state). 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would propose to leave out the words 
“not being a British subject, within Her 
Majesty’s dominions,” with a view to 
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confine the prohibition to accept a com- 
mission or engngenens, military or naval, 
in the service of any foreign State at war 
with any State at peace with Her Ma- 
jesty, to British subjects. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would beg to move in line 5, page 2, 
after the first word ‘‘ or’’ to insert ‘‘ whe- 
ther a British subject or not within Her 
Majesty’s dominions,” the object being 
to prohibit any person, whether British 
subject or foreigner, from inducing an- 
other to take service from a foreign 
State. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, it could 
not be intended that two or three Prus- 
sians meeting here and agreeing to go 
and fight against France should be within 
the penalties of this Act. The Amend- 
ment would meet a great part of the 
difficulty but not the whole of it. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
thought that the Amendment would be 
quite satisfactory. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if foreigners wished to recruit for a 
nation at war they must not do so in this 
country. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Penalty on illegal shipbuild- 
ing and illegal expeditions). 

Mr. BOURKE said, he feared that 
the word “ ship’? would apply to vessels 
which were built without any intention 
of being used in war. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could assure the hon. Member that it 
would apply only to ships which were to 
be used in military or naval operations. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, the clause 
was intended to apply to ships to be em- 
ployed in the service of foreign coun- 
tries at war. He believed that it would 
include only ships of war. He thought 
the Government should endeavour in 
this clause to meet the case of vessels 
which were freighted. from this country 
with coal, intended to be withdrawn from 
them for the use of the ships of war of a 
belligerent as it might be required. He 
considered that any friendly Power would 
have a right to complain if, when we 
were passing a Bill of this kind we did 
not prevent that which was to all in- 
tents and purposes a breach of the neu- 
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trality of this country. He would beg 
to move in line 21, after “‘ ship,’’ to in- 
sert— 

“ Either asa ship of war, transport, or for the 
conveyance of stores, coal, materials, or munitions 
to be used in the prosecution of hostilities.” 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT said, 
he hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted, as it would open a controversy 
into which it was not desirable for us, as 
neutrals, to enter at the present moment. 
We could not as neutrals decide the 
question whether coal was contraband of 
war or not. It was the right of the 
Courts of the belligerent Power to decide 
themselves what was contraband of war. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member for Dover (Mr. 
Jessel) as to the Message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States being no 
authority, he might say that the practice 
of nations was laid down by their Exe- 
cutive Governments, and what they thus 
laid down must be regarded as binding 
precedents. Indeed, the policy of Wash- 
ington in 1798 was the foundation of 
the whole of the modern practice on this 

oint. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he also 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
agreed to. He would remind the Oom- 
mittee that this Act would furnish the 
text-book of our liabilities as neutrals, 
and it would not be wise of us to extend 
those liabilities. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, ho was afraid 
the effect of the Amendment would be to 
prevent the export of coal to the port of 
a belligerent. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the Amendment went too far. 
It was quite enough if we condemned a 
transport or store-ship, and it would de- 
pend on the facts of each case whether a 
particular ship was a transport or a store- 
ship or not. He must object to the 
statement of his hon. and learned Friend 
i. Staveley Hill) that this Act would 

ish the text-book of our liabilities to 
other nations. He (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) had distinctly stated on the second 
reading that the Bill was brought in for 
the purpose of enabling the Government 
to maintain the honour, dignity, and 
neutrality of England, and not for the 
satisfaction of foreign countries. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment eet at the end of 
the clause to add the words— 


Mr. G. B. Gregory 





“Provided that a person building, causing 
be built, or ehaines ship in ee F mee 
aforesaid, in pursuance of a contract made be. 
fore the commencement of such war as aforesaid 
shall not be liable to any of the penalties im. 
= by this section if he satisfies the condition, 
following (that is to say) : 

“(1,) If forthwith upon a Proclamation of Noy. 
trality being issued by Her Majesty he gives 
notice to the Secretary of State that he is 4 
building, causing to be built, or equipping such 
ship, and furnishes such particulars of the oon. 
tract and of any matters relating to, or done, or 
to be done under the contract as may be required 
by the Secretary of State ; 

‘(2.) If he gives such security, and takes and 
permits to be taken such other measures, if any, 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe for on. 
suring that such ship shall not be despatched, 
delivered, or removed without the licence of Her 
Majesty until the termination of such war as 
aforesaid.” —( The Attorney General.) 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he wished to express his satisfaction 
with the proposed addition to the 
clause, which to a great extent removed 
the difficulties he had felt on the subject 
of the shipbuilding trade. 

Mr. AVES said, he must take 
exception to the word “security” in 
the 2nd section of the Ariens 
which seemed to mean a money secu- 
rity. It was a severe demand to ask 
for a money security. A personal bond 
or undertaking ought to be sufficient, 
and he would suggest that the word 
“ undertaking ” ‘ckoath be substituted 
for “security.” 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he could not 
agree with his hon. Colleague’s (Mr. 
Graves’s) suggestion. They must trust 
these matters a good deal to the Go- 
vernment of the day, otherwise the ob- 
ject in view — namely, to prevent the 
escape of the ship—might be defeated. 

rR. STAVELEY said, he 
thought the shipbuilders might rely on 
ia eecaier of State not wishing to 
exact a vindictive security. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Presumption as to evidence 
in case of illegal ship). 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
it was a very strong thing to seek to 
create by enactment a presumption ins 
criminal proceeding. at was & pre- 
sum: tion ? It was a moral conviction 
produced by the evidence of facts. Hither 
the facts raised that presumption or they 
did not. If they did, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was not required to do it ; if they 
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did not, they could not create a moral 
conviction by statute, The mouth of a 
who was indicted was shut, and 

yot it was roped that” they should 
qreate & log: peeennphns against him, 
even although he was probably the only 
n who could rebut that presump- 
tion, They might be so severe as to 
defeat their own object, and juries 
would not convict unless the facts them- 


selves created the presumption. 

Ms. STAVELEY HILL said, ho 
would suggest, in order to remove diffi- 
culties from the clause, that the words 
relating to the delivery of a ship to 
“the agent of a foreign State” should 
be altered to ‘‘ any person who to the 
knowledge of the person building is an 
agent of such State.” 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not object to this Amendment. 
That clause was an important one, for 
although proof might be given in a Court 
which amounted to a moral certainty, 
there were some Judges — and he was 
not blaming them — who would say to 
the proseeution—‘‘ You have not suffi- 
cient legal evidence; you have not ad- 
duced the proof which is required by 
law, and therefore the defendant must 
be acquitted.”’ This description of legis- 
lation was by no means new. It had 
been adopted in the case of Government 
stores and in other cases with great ad- 
vantage. es pe you proved that 
the builder had taken an order to build 
aship for a country at war, if you went 
astep further and proved that the ship 
had actually been employed in war you 
had a primd facie case against the buil- 
der, Then what was the hardship on 
him? Qould he not easily prove the cir- 
cumstances under which he had taken 
the order? Were ships ever built with- 
out written contracts? If a ship were 
built without such a contract, that fact 
of itself raised a strong presumption 
against the builder. The object in view 
was very important, and he nape the 
Committee would agree to the clause. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
admitted that- the object in view was of 
great importance; but it was not unim- 

rtant that an innocent man should not 

convicted, He thought that the pre- 

tion ought to be confined to cases 

of forfeiture of ships in which the 

builder of the ship could be examined. 

In a criminal proceeding against himself 
his mouth would be closed. 
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Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought a 
fair solution of the difficulty might be 
found in giving the builder himself 
power to give evidence. He did not 
think, however, that innocent persons 
were at all likely to be proceeded against 
under this Bill, and he was of opinion 
that it would be better to err on the side 
of giving very stringent powers to the 
Court than on that of leaving an opening 
for disastrous breaches of the laws of 
neutrality. 

Mr. JAMES said, the clause was very 
stringent, and, with great respect to the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr, Rathbone), he must remark that 
when, in connection with the administra- 
tion of the law, we spoke of too much 
stringency we referred to the amount of 
punishment. Itnever could be admitted 
that stringency was desirable in the 
sense of exposing innocent men to the 
chance of being convicted. A man 
might be prevented from calling wit- 
nesses. ey might be abroad, where 
subpoenas would not touch them. The 
accused was to be acquitted if he proved 
that he did not know that the ship was 
to be employed in war; but how could 
he prove that negative. 

HE SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
would not occur in one caso out of a 
thousand, that the builder of a ship 
would have the smallest difficulty in 
proving what his contract was, and under 
what circumstances it was undertaken. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
would move, as an Amendment, to add 
the words—‘‘except in any criminal 
preceding his object being to except 

om the operation of the clause cases in 
which the builder was put on his trial. 


Amendment proposed, in line 39, at 
the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“except in any criminal proceeding.” — 
(Mr. Russell Gurney.) 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 263 
Noes 73: Majority 47. 

Amendment negatived. 


Amendment (Mr. Staveley Hill) agreed 
to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 10 to 18, inclusive, agreed to: 


Clause 19 (Jurisdiction in respect of 
— of ships for offences against 
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Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought 
due regard should be had to individual 
rights, and that important questions of 
fact relating to forfeiture and condem- 
nation of ships ought to be decided by a 
jury in a Superior Court of Law. Al- 
though the Attorney General had denied 
his right to speak in that House on be- 
half of the commercial community, with 
reference to this subject he might say 
that he had been sent there by a con- 
stituency (Hull) which sustained im- 
portant relations with all the Euro- 
pean States, and that he should speak 
for that commercial community to the 
utmost of his ability as a humble Mem- 
ber, notwithstanding that the Attorney 
General was opposed to him on this 
great question. With regard to the 
clause under consideration he should 
take the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he also 
strongly objected to the proposed removal 
of the jurisdiction to the Court of Admi- 
ralty. In the old Enlistment Acts no 
such clause as this was inserted, and he 
hoped the Committee would not ignore 
those impartial services of a jury which 
formed so valuable a consideration in 
carrying out a stringent law. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, as 
the only Member present of the Royal 
Commission which had considered this 
* subject, he wished to say that the most 
important decision at which the Commis- 
sioners arrived was that of the question 
now under consideration. In their view 
the new system required to be placed 
under a new jurisdiction. The Court of 
Admiralty, having to decide questions 
of prize in time of war, was the best 
fitted to determine questions of neu- 
trality. If this clause were omitted the 
Royal Commission would have sat in 
vain. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he thought that cases which involved 
the question of peace or war should be 
tried by one of the Superior Courts with- 
out a jury; but it was questionable 
whether any single Judge ought to de- 
cide momentous questions, such as those 
which might come under the operation 
of this Bill. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) that this was one of 
the most vital clauses in the Bill. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he believed 
foreign nations would raise an objection 


Foreign 
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to these questions being tried by any but 
the ordinarily recognized tribunal foy 
prize matters, and, if they were allowed 
to be determined by a jury, would say 
that they were going to be decided by 
passions and prejudices. He thought 
the clause ought to stand. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he wished to explain that the only mat. 
ter on which he was at issue with the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
was not that the hon. Member had not 
the right to represent his commercial 
constituents, but that he was not the re. 
presentative of that class who approved 
of the Bill. The question before the 
Committee had been considered with 
great attention by the Commissioners, 
who were of great legal weight and 
authority, and who had come to a unani- 
mous conclusion upon it, and he ho 
their decision would not be reversed, 
The proceedings in the Oourt of Ad- 
miralty would be more summary and 
cheaper. His own experience of the 
Court of Exchequer determining ques- 
tions of this kind had led him to believe 
that it was desirable that the present 
jurisdiction should be changed. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 105; 
Noes 14: Majority 91. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 20 agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Officers authorized to seize 
offending ships). 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the object of the clause was to prevent 
the escape of suspected ships from the 
harbours of the kingdom till the Secre- 
tary of State had been communicated 
with.. The clause gave an ad interim 
power of seizure. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the object was to give power to any 
officer who saw a ship about to escape 
to prevent such escape. 

rn. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
thought the unnecessary “multiplication 
of such powers only tended to increase 
the risk of quarrels with other nations. 

Srk JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he thought the powers given to officers 
were too extensive. ; 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the officers named would be able to seize 
a vessel without special instructions, m 
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order that such vessel might not be al- 
lowed to escape. It was a most im- 
portant power; but it was only to be 
used in case of emergency, and if any 
wrong was done by the seizure there 
vould be compensation. 

Mr. YY said, he wished to 
ask, was such stringent legislation in 
practice in any country of the world? 

Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the clause was copied from the Merchant 
Shipping Act, which had been in force 
for 20 years without any complaint. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 258. ] 


GAS AND WATER FACILITIES BILL. 


Lords Amendments considered ; several agreed 
to; one disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
beassigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. Secretary Bruoz, 
Mr. Dopson, Mr. Soxtcrron Genera for Inz- 
uxp, Lord Joun Hay, Mr. James Lowruen, 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Gury, and Mr. Cawizy :—To 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendment 
reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to apply a sum 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 
the year ending the thirty-first day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, and to 
appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuxquzr, 
and Mr, SransFExp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’cioek. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 4th August, 1870. 


ig a gi First in Parliament—The 

Lord Ranfurly, after the death of his grand- 
father, 

Pusuio Buus — First Reading — Census (Scot- 
land)* (279); Glebe Loans (Ireland) * (280) ; 
Post Office * (281) ; Census (Ireland) * (286) ; 
Meeting of Parliament ® (283); Canada (Gua- 
rantee of Loan)® (284) ; Beerhouses* (285) ; 
Corrupt Practices Act Amendment ® (282) ; 
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Constabulary Force (Ireland) * (291); Militia 
Acts Amendment (293). 

Second Reading — Public Schools Act (1868) 
Amendment* (272); Real Actions Abolition 
(Ireland)* (271) ; Petty Sessions Clerk (Ire- 
land) Act (1858) Amendment * (273) ; Matri- 
monial Causes and Marriage Law (Ireland) 
(276); Larceny (Advertisements) * (158). 

Committee—Turnpike Acts Continuance * (252- 
292); National Debt* (249); Statute Law 
Revision * (250) ; Pedlars’ Certificates * (251). 

Committee—Report—Factories and Workshops* 
(247) ; Gun Licences * (241); Forgery * (248) ; 
East India Contracts* (189); Brokers (City 
of London) * (268). 

Report—Census* (264). 

Third Reading — Clerical Disabilities* (254) ; 
Juries * (246); Dublin City Voters Disfran- 
chisement* (237); Army Enlistment (269); 
Shipping Dues Exemption Act (1867) Amend- 
ment * (233); Pier and Harbour Order Con- 
firmation (No. 3)* (228); Telegraph Acts Ex- 
tension ® (206); Sewage Utilization Supple- 
mental * (230) ; Vestries (Isle of Man) * (232); 
Extradition* (211); Sanitary Act (1866) 
Amendment * (253), and passed. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES AND MARRIAGE 
LAW (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 276.) 
(The Lord Dufferin.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Lorp DUFFERIN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that by the Act of last Session, by 
which the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, it was enacted that after the 1st 
January, 1871, all jurisdictions of all 
existing Courts in Ireland, whether con- 
tentions or otherwise in any cause, suit, 
or matter, matrimonial, spiritual, or 
ecclesiastical, or in any way arising out 
of the Ecclesiastical Law of Ireland, 
should cease. It had therefore become 
necessary to make some provision in 
regard to suits pending at that date; for 
enforcing decrees already made; to pro- 
vide for the due administration of the 
law in respect of matrimonial causes; 
and, further, to amend the law relating 
to marriages in Ireland. The present 
Bill, therefore, instituted a new Court 
to be called the Court for Matrimonial 
Causes and Matters; of which Court 
the Judge of the Court of Probate was 
to be the Judge, with authority to hear 
and determine all matters arising therein. 
To this Court all causes now pending 
were transferred, and to it power was 
given to enforce all decrees or orders 
previously made. An appeal lay from 
the Court to the Court of Appeal in 
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Chancery, and thence to the House of 
Lords. With regard to the amendment 
of the Marriage Law in Ireland, the 
Bill provided for the celebration of mar- 
riages between persons both of whom 
were Protestant Episcopalians, in the 
churches and chapels in which they 
might be lawfully solemnized before the 
passing of the Irish Church Act, or in 
any church or chapel to be hereafter 
duly licensed; and provision was made 
for the due registration of such mar- 
riages. Marriage licences might be 
issued by the heads of the different 
Protestant denominations in all cases 
where the parties were both members of 
the same denomination as the authority 
issuing such licence. With regard to 
‘‘ mixed” marriages, all former restric- 
tions were swept away, and hereafter, 
* provided certain conditions were ob- 
served, a marriage might be lawfully 
solemnized by a Protestant Episcopalian 
clergyman between a person who was a 
Protestant Episcopalian and one who 
belonged to another denomination, and 
by a Roman Catholic clergyman between 
a person who was a Roman Catholic and 
one who was not a Roman Oatholic. Pro- 
vision was further made for the contract 
of marriage before the Registrar be- 
tween persons of any denominations, 
_ certain precautions being preserved. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Dufferin.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that this reform ought to have been 
madelong ago. He wished to call the 
attention of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, who recently stated 
that there were substantially only two 
denominations in Ireland, to the fact that 
this Bill enumerated about a dozen. 

In answer to a noble Lorn, 

Lorp DUFFERIN said, that the Chief 
Secretary had been in communication 
with the Master of the Rolls as to the 
future custody of records now in the 
hands of Irish ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but there was no immediate necessity for 
dealing with the matter. It was thought 
better, after further inquiry, to legislate 
with regard to all documents requiring 
to be placed in proper custody. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the ole House Zo-morrow. 





Lord Dufferin 


ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL—(No, 209.) 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED, 

Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK proposed the 
following new Clause :— 

(Service of notices on reserve forces.) 

“The Secretary of State may require the poligg 
throughout the United Kingdom to serve within 
their respective districts any notices he may de. 
sire to be served on any members of the reserve 
forces in such district ; and all officers and men 
of every police force shall conform to the orders 
of the said Seoretary of State in relation to the 
service of such notices. ‘The reserve forces’ 
shall mean the army reserve, the militia reserve, 
and any other reserve forces as defined by Act 
of Parliament, also the militia, yeomanry, volun. 
teers, and any other land forces whatever within 
the United Kingdom, serving or liable to be 
called upon to serve Her Majesty in any mili 
capacity and not forming part of the regular 
army.”—(The Lord Northbrook.) 


Tur Duxe or RICHMOND said, ho 
thought the proposed clause in many 
respects objectionable. In the first place, 
the police being under the orders of the 
chief constable, who was under the di- 
rection of the Home Secretary, might re- 
ceive through that channel ordersconflict- 
ing with those of the Secretary for War. 

ere, moreover, the force was small, 
it would be inconvenient to take the 
police away from their a duties : 
again, it was not proposed to remunerate 
them for serving these notices. He 
thought some other mode of serving 
these notices might be devised. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
the Secretary for War would naturally 
communicate with the Home Office. The 

olice could already be employed by the 
Ford Lieutenant in serving Militia no- 
tices; and in a case of great emergency 
it was most desirable that the Govern- 
ment should be enabled to avail them- 
selves of the most ready and effective 
means which the organization of the 
country afforded. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND decidedly 
objected to the order for calling out the 
Reserve Forces being issued to the police 
by the Secretary for War. If the police 
were the proper persons to serve the 
notices, they should be put in action by 
the Home Secretary, who would com- 
municate with the chief constable, other- 
wise the discipline of the force would be 
at an end. 

Tue Ean or POWIS objected to an 
Imperial charge being thrown on the 
county ratepayers. 
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Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, he was 
willing to alter the clause so as to pro- 
yide that the directions were given 
through the chief constable. It was a 
matter of importance to have a prompt 
mode of summoning the men who ee 
have to be called out under this Bill, 
and rather than go through the forms 
of the War Office applying to the Home 
Office, and the latter to the Lords Lieu- 
tenant and so on, causing great delay, 
he considered it was better to give to the 
War Office power Cirengh the police force 
to serve the notices. great saving of 
time would be effected thereby. If any 
additional expense were thrown on the 
counties and nesenane by the pro- 
posed change, which he did not antici- 
pate, he was sure means would be found 
to reimburse them. 

Tue Eant or ROMNEY considered 
the notices should be sent through the 
Lords Lieutenant to the magistrates’ 
derks, and by them to the parish con- 
stables to be served. 

Tax Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the plan proposed by the Govern- 
ment was by far the best. With re- 
= to the parish constables, he con- 
essed that he looked with very little 
respect on those ancient and time- 
honoured functionaries, and should be 
sorry to entrust to them any matter of 
importance, whether as respected the 
Army or anything else. 

Taz Doxe or RICHMOND said, 
he had no objection to the clause as 
amended. 


Clause agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MILITIA ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorp NORTHBROOK, in accordance 
with the promise made the other even- 
ing in the discussion on the Bill intro- 
duced by the noble Earl near him (Earl 
Russell), presented a Bill to amend the 
Acts relating to the Militia of the United 
Kingdom. The Bill provided that in 
case of imminent national danger or of 
avg emergency, the occasion being 

communicated to Parliament, if 
Parliament should be then sitting, or 
if not by Proclamation, it should be 
lawful for Her Majesty to cause the 
whole or any part of the Militia of the 
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United Kingdom to be drawn out and 
embodied, or to cause additional Militia 
to be raised, according to the provisions 
of the existing Acts; but regard was to 
be had to the conditions under which 
any man had already enlisted. In the 
event of this Act being acted upon, it 
was provided that Parliament should be 
called together within 10 days of the 
date of the Proclamation calling out the 
Militia. 
Bill read 1°; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* Zo-morrow. (No. 293.) 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Six o’clook, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 4th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]— Pustio Buis— Ordered — First 
Reading— Oaths of Allegiance on Naturaliza- 
tion * [261}. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) ; Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal 
[231]; British Columbia* [257]. 

Committee — Report — Foreign Enlistment (re- 
comm.) [258]; Stamp Duties (re-comm.) 

256]; Stamp Duties Management* [220]; 
land Revenue Acts Repeal * [146]; Truck 
Commission * [252]; Expiring Laws *® [253] ; 
Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amendment [254]; 
Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superannuation) [114]; 
Joint Stock Companies’ Arrangement [143]. 

Considered as amended — Foreign Enlistment 
(re-comm.) * [258]. 

Third Reading—Passengers Act Amendment ® 

Bs). and passed. 
ithdrawn—Prayer Book (Tables of Lessons) * 
[230]; Inclosure [206]. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
LAW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce next Session 
any Measure for the reform or for the 
consolidation of the Ecclesiastical Law ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, there 
was no present intention on the part of 
the Government to bring in any such 
measure. 


METROPOLIS—TEMPLE BAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the honourable Member for the 
City of London, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the authorities to remove the 
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obstruction ‘“‘Temple Bar,” which con- 
tracts one of the principal thoroughfares 
in the Metropolis to such an extent that 
only two carriages can pass abreast, and 
has been the annoyance and loss of time 
to the community for ages past ? 

Mr. Arperman W. LAWRENOE, in 
reply, said, it was true that at Temple 
Bar there was only room for two lines 
of carriages, as it was situated at the 
narrowest part of Fleet Street. There 
was at the present moment a large 
amount of traffic passing under Temple 
Bar, which woul be much increased 
during the building of the new Courts 
of Justice, and still further increased 
when they were opened. The traffic 
was also impeded by the cross traffic to 
and from Chancery Lane. Mr. Street, 
the architect of the new Courts of Jus- 
tice, in accordance with instructions from 
the Royal Commissioners, sanctioned by 
the Treasury, provided in his original 
design for the removal of Temple Bar, 
the widening of Fleet Street at that 
point, and the erection of a new Temple 
Bar bridge, with a wide archway, which 
should form a communication between 
the Temple and the new Law Courts. 
This scheme the City of London was, 
he believed, prepared to accept. The 
present Temple Bar was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and its removal with- 
‘ out at the same time widening Fleet 
Street would not facilitate the passage 
of traffic, as there would still only be 
room for two lines of carriages. 


Army—Direct 


SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS IN MAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether he has 
received numerous complaints from the 
teachers regarding the science examina- 
tions in May last; and, whether these 
complaints have just foundation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, out of 
about 930 science teachers whose classes 


were examined this year, I have received | 


about eight written complaints. I be- 
lieve some dissatisfaction has also been 
expressed verbally. The complaints re- 
late almost entirely to two subjects— 
practical geometry and building con- 
struction, and I cannot find that they 
are based on just grounds. We do not 
believe that the examination papers 
were too difficult, and, in fact, the 


Mr. Lambert 
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standard of marks in building construe. 
tion was specially lowered this year. 
We had, however, found that the pupils 
were prepared to meet a purely drawing 
examination rather than one requirin 

a scientific knowledge, and we therefore 
made a change in the form of examing- 
tion, of which full notice was given 
in the syllabus. At the same time, the 
teachers were enabled to obtain pay- 
ments for their students under the Art 
grants for the purely drawing portion 
of their instruction. 


TRADES UNION BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department, Whether before the * 


close of the Session he can give the 
working classes of the country an assur- 
ance that the Trades Union Bill will 
be made one of the earliest and most 
prominent Bills of the next Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I have no hesita- 
tion in assuring my hon. Friend that it 
will be the duty of the Government to 
introduce a Trades Union Bill early 
next Session. 


ARMY—THE ARTILLERY IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain BEAUMONT said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If the usual six months’ compen- 
sation has been refused to the Inspec- 
tors and Brigade Majors of Artillery in 
India whose five years’ appointments 
have been abolished, their duties being 
of a regimental character, and entitling 
them to the above compensation, granted 
to other regimental officers under similar 
circumstances ; and, if so, why the com- 
pensation has been refused ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply 
to my hon. and gallant Friend I can 
only say that we have not even heard of 
any compensation having been asked for 
by the officers whose appointments have 
been reduced, much less of its having 
been refused. 


ARMY—DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Caprain STACPOOLE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Is it true that there are at the 
present time 600 or more young 
gentlemen undergoing their examina- 
tion for Direct Commissions; and, if 
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so, as a large number of them must be 
rejected, will they be allowed to have 
the usual two more trials, as laid down 
in the Regulations, provided they do 
not exceed the ages also laid down; 
and, if so, when will those who aro 
rejected be informed when they may 
expect to be called upon to undergo 
their examinations ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I am not 
prepared to give any pledge in respect 
of future examinations until the result 
of this examination and the prospect of 
commissions for those who pass out shall 
be ascertained. 


BAVARIA—FRENOH LEGATION AT 
MUNICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 


» Foreign Affairs, If his attention has 


been called to a telegram in ‘The 
Times” of Monday to the following 
effect :-— 

“Munich, July 30. Considerable surprise is 
expressed here at M. Hory, the Chancellor of the 
French Legation, remaining in Munich, and at 
the British Legation taking him under their pro- 
tection on the pretext of his having entered their 
service 5 
and, whether he is able to give any ex- 
planation of the circumstance alluded to? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, if con- 
siderable surprise was expressed at 
Munich in consequence of the occur- 
rence to which his hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion referred, it must have been because 
persons were not aware of the circum- 
stances; they were very simple. The 
French Government and the Bavarian 
dovernment, after the declaration of 
war, mutually agreed that the Chancel- 
lor of the Legation should remain. The 
Chancellor of the Bavarian Legation ac- 
cordingly remained in Paris, and the 
Chancellor of the French Legation re- 
mained at Munich. The explanation of 
the circumstance of the Chancellor of 
the French Legation being taken under 
the protection of the British Minister 
there was simply this—when war was 
declared the French Government applied 
to Her Majesty’s Government to under- 
take the protection of French subjects 
remaining in Germany. And Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government allowed its agents 
to accept the charge on condition that 
they should be free to exercise the same 
protection in regard to German subjects 


in France, if requested to do so. 
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ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Cotonet GILPIN said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
the present mode of taxing Mounted Offi- 
cers of Militia for horses kept for the 
public service is likely to be remedied ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he believed 
that the commanding officers — not all 
officers of Volunteers—were entitled to 
claim exemption, while commanding 
officers of the Militia had not that 
right. The distinction was without jus- 
tification, but required legislative action 
to remedy it. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS OF 
MILITIA—QUESTION. 


CotonEL CORBETT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, considering the proba- 
bility of the embodiment of the Militia 
at no distant day, he is prepared to ad- 
here to his arrangements for reducing 
the Quartermasters of that branch of 
the Service; also, whether there is any 
objection to complete the equipment of 
the Militia in Breech-loading Rifles im- 
mediately from the three hundred thou- 
sand now in store ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, embodied re- 
giments have quartermasters, and when- 
ever Her Majesty’s Government contem- 
plate the embodiment of any portion of 
the Militia provision will be made ac- 
cordingly. I have stated before that I 
have already armed the greater part of 
the Militia with breech-loaders, and that 
I intend to take immediate steps for 
completing the equipment of the Militia 
with the same arm. 


ARMY — VOLUNTEERS — ADDITIONAL 
CAPITATION GRANT.—QUESTION. 


Coronet O. LINDSAY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, If he will re-consider his proposal 
in reference to the additional Capitation 
Grant to the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Volunteer Service, 
for the following reasons :—I1st. Because 
it cannot take effect at this late season 
of the year, and will therefore be use- 
less as a guide in framing the Volunteer 
Estimates for 1871; 2nd. Because it 
appears to be based upon an erroneous 
calculation that there are three officers in 
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every corps or company even of eighty 
men; 3rd. Because if carried into effect 
it would throw an undue responsibility 
upon an important body of men who are 
obviously difficult to obtain; and, 4th. 
Because it would be a source of embar- 
rassment to commanding officers who are 
responsible for the financial condition of 
their regiments and corps; and, whether 
it would not be advisable to institute a 
more practical inquiry into the necessary 
expenses entailed upon Volunteer Regi- 
ments, with the view of arriving at some 
more satisfactory conclusion to the Ser- 
vice in general ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I cannot ad- 
mit that the inquiry has not been prac- 
tical, since it was instituted in commu- 
nication with a 1 number of Volun- 
teer officers, who admitted that the items 
were, except in some few particulars, suf- 
ficiently comprehensive, and the amount 
was arrived at upon a comparison of a 
large ee of al pon ne peas of 
some © principal corps in the coun- 
try. I have already said that the Regu- 
lations are in a forward state, and I hope 
to issue them very shortly. 


BRAZIL—BRITISH CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he wished to 
- ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any arrangement 
has yet been made for settlement of 
the Olaims of British Subjects against 
= and what prospect there is of 
an 

Mn. OTWAY, in reply, said, that 
this subject had been under the consi- 
deration of the Foreign Office. It was 
not unattended with difficulty; but he 
hoped to be able to make some proposi- 
tion to the Brazilian Government on the 
subject. 


ARMY—REVISED DRILL BOOK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AOLAND said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, How 
soon the Revised Drill Book, stated to 
have been “sanctioned several months 
ago for experimental use ”’ in five speci- 
fied Regiments and now finally approved, 
will be generally accessible to Com- 
manding Officers and Drill Instructors ; 
and whether, the prior publication of a 
work called ‘‘ A Key to the Field Exer- 
cise and Evolutions of Infantry, as re- 


Colonel O. Lindsay 
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vised in 1870,” of which a second o4j. 
tion is now “ offered to the Milj 
public,” has taken place with the cog. 
nizance and sanction of any Military 
authority ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Revised 
Drill Book has been approved of by the 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, 
and is now ready for binding. It yil] 
be accessible to commanding officers ag 
soon as a sufficient number can be bound, 
The 1st Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards and four Line regiments have 
already got it. The key alluded to has 


not been issued by authority; but the 
authorities at the Horse Guards have 
been cognizant of its issue, and consider 
it a very useful publication. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether Sub-In- 
spectors of Factories are authorized to 
request Boards of Guardians in the 
manufacturing districts to appoint Police 
Constables Inspectors, for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of the Factories 
and Workshops Act; and, whether Boards 
of Guardians can legally make such ap- 
pointments, the Police not being subject 
to their control? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that a 
Sub-Inspector of Factories did ask a 
Board of Guardians to appoint an In- 
spector. This was an error on the part 
of the Sub-Inspector of Factories, and 
he had been so informed by Mr. Red- 
grave. Boards of Guardians were, in 
no case, the local authority, nor had 
they power to appoint a police-constable 
to enforce the statutes. The local autho- 
rities in boroughs were the Common 
Council, in districts where there were 
local . Boards of Health these local 
Boards, and in i parishes the 
Vestries, but never the Boards of Guar- 


CONSULAR JURISDICTION IN SIAM. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether, consi- 
dering that by the terms of the Treaty 
between —— — me nant - 
agreed that British subjects guilty ¢ 
crimes in the latter country Fould be 
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punished by our Consul, and consider- 
ing that without the consent of the 
Siamese certain jurisdiction in such 
matters has been transferred to Singa- 

ro, distant 865 miles from Bangkok, 
and that hardships arise from the trans- 
fer, it would not be possible that one of 
the Judges in the Straits Settlements 
should make a circuit to Bangkok after 
the practice followed in China? 

Mz. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
he had submitted his hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion to the Foreign Office, and was in- 
formed that the right of appeal to the 
Singapore Court was given by the Order 
in Council of July 28, 1856, and had 
been in existence from that time to the 

sent without any objection being 
made to it by the Siamese Government 
or by litigants in Siam. The Return 
laid before Parliament on the 14th of 
February last showed that the right of 
appeal had not been exercised during 
the 10 years 1859 to 1868. The case 
was altogether different to that of China, 
where at Shanghai there was a thriving 
British mercantile community and an 
established Bar. To send a Judge from 
Singapore to Bangkok on cireuit in pur- 
suit of appeals would unnecessarily en- 
courage litigation and be a great ex- 
pense. Moreover, itwas doubtful whether 
a Judge could be spared, or would be 
willing to make such a journey. By the 
terms of the Treaty British jurisdiction 
in Siam was limited to the Consul, and 
could not be exercised by a Singapore 
Judge without further international 
agreement with Siam and a fresh Order 
in Council. In short, neither the Siamese 
Government nor British merchants had 
expressed any wish for a local Court of 
Appeal, and there was, as far as Her 
Majesty’s Government were aware, no 
foundation for the statement that any 
hardships arose under the present state 
of Consular jurisdiction in Siam. 


ARMY—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, under present circumstances, 
the depdt of the Royal Horse Artillery 
at Oanterbury, the Vote for which had 
been omitted from the Estimates that 
year, will be re-established ? 

_ Mz. CARDWELL: No, Sir; there 
8 n0 such proposal. 


{Avevst 4, 1870) 
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THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether pending the decision of 
the Government on the application of 
the rights of the Crown in the New 
Forest, it is not expedient to authorize 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to abstain from destroying ancient pic- 
turesque woods for the purpose of re- 
planting them with saplings; and if this 
is not a sacrifice of present value for 
a doubtful prospect of future returns ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
there was no intention on the of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
or of the Treasury, to destroy the ancient 
and picturesque woods of the New 


Forest. Such a ogee 2 in their 
opinion, would be both barbarous and 


unprofitable. 


BRITISH GUIANA — DEMERARA COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRISON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Why the opening of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the treatment of 
the Coolies in the Colony of Demerara 
has been postponed; whether it is true 
that the Judge Advocate of Bengal has 
been retained by the Planters as their 
Counsel; and, whether the Government 
approve of a Law Officer of the Crown 
holding a brief for private parties in an 
inquiry of this nature ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the opening of the Commission had been 
postponed on account of difficulties as to 
its composition. It was now complete, 
and either was already or would be 
immediately at work. The Advocate 
General of Bengal had been retained by 
the planters as their counsel, and Her 
Majesty’s Government, although they 
did not forbid him to act, to prevent 
any evil consequences from his doing so 
had desired the Governor of British 
Guiana to make known publicly that 
English Law Officers took briefs from 
private individuals, and that the Advo- 
cate General in no way represented 
either the Imperial Government or the 
Government of India. An experienced 
Indian officer had been appointed a 
Commissioner, and he did not anticipate 
any evil consequences from the Advocate 
General’s position, but would take care 
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to prevent any misapprehensions arising 
from it in the minds of the Coolies. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he wished to 
ask the Postmaster General, Why the 
telegraph wires have not yet been 
erected between Wigtown, Whithorn, 
Garlieston, the Isle of Whithorn, and 
Port William; and when there is any 
prospect of their being commenced and 
completed ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the wires referred to could not be laid 
down at present, on account of work of 
a more pressing character, and though 
there would be no unnecessary delay, he 
was unable to assign a date when they 
would be laid. The wires, however, 
would not go direct from Wigtown to 
Port William, as the noble Lord seemed 
to anticipate. 


TREATIES OF 1815.—QUESTION, 
Mr. T. B. POTTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there will be 
any objection to lay on the Table of the 
House a reprint of the Treaty of Paris 
_in 1815, and also the Supplementary 
Treaty of the same date for the exclu- 
sion of the Buonaparte family from the 
Throne of France, whereby England 
and other Countries were bound to use 
force in certain events; also, whether 
he will produce Copies of the Protocol 
defining the territories to be ceded by 
France, under the Treaties aforesaid ? 
Mr. OTWAY: Sir, the Treaties to 
which my hon. Friend alludes are in the 
Library of this House, and are, there- 
fore, accessible to hon. Members. But 
I may add that this is not the reason 
why I must decline to reprint and lay 
thage Treaties on the Table at the pre- 
sent moment. Since the date at which 
they were signed this country has wisely 
determined not to interfere in the choice 
of the French people as regards their 
form of government, or the rulers whom 
they may appoint. And, therefore, as 
the Treaty has for the last 18 years 
practically been a dead letter, it is un- 
necessary to reprint it. 


Mr. Monseli 


{COMMONS} 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIa. 
TION) BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. STANSFELD, in moving tho 
second reading of this Bill, said, that 
its form had been simplified and cop. 
densed. For instance, instead of havi 
a different clause for each Schedule, al] 
the Schedules were covered by one clause, 
No point of principle, however, was in- 
volved in the changes. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he had intended that evening to call 
attention to the naval portion of the 
Vote recently sanctioned. Understand- 
ing, however, that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was unable, from causes which 
the House must very much regret, to be 
in his place on that occasion, he would 
beg to give Notice that to-morrow, on 
going into Committee, he should call 
attention to the state of the Navy in 
general, to its stores, and to the condi- 
tion of the dockyards in connection 
with the present aspect of European 
affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL—[But 281.] 
[Lords.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(MMr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
— that the House will accept this 
Bill without discussion, simply because 
it has been sent down to us from the 
House of Lords. Without wishing to 
impugn their Lordships’ judgment, I 
think that there are circumstances con- 
nected with this Session, and with the 
present period — circumstances which 
have transpired in the course of a very 
few days — which render it necessary 
that the House should, at all events, 
consider the provisions of a Bill which 
purports to alter, if not to reverse, 4 
settlement with respect to the claim of 
the Papacy to exercise jurisdiction i 
this country, that was made with the 
full concurrence of the great body of the 
English and Scotch people in the year 
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1951. Now this Act of 1851 is, it may 
be said, a merely declaratory Act; be- 
cause the law of this country from the 
most ancient period, according to the 
testimony of William the Conqueror 
himself, vindicated the independence of 
the civil power against the pretensions 
of the Pope of Rome. Hon. Members 
of this House, who consider this sub- 
‘oct either beneath or above their com- 
prehension, and therefore unworthy of 
their study, may possibly conceive that 
itis as well that his Holiness should 
have full scope to assume for his Bishops 
any titles that he chooses to confer upon 
them, and to arm them with any powers 
that he may think fit, provided it is un- 
derstood that obedience to this usurped 
authority is limited to the Roman Oa- 
tholic community. Sir, I regard that as 
a short-sighted view, for we have evi- 
dence enough in this House, from Ses- 
sion to Session, that the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic community exer- 
cise, at least, their full share of influence 
upon the legislation which is intended 
to govern the people of the United 
Kingdom. With this short preface, and 
feeling the disadvantage under which I 
rise, I will now proceed to call the at- 
tention of the House to the nature of 
this Bill. The statute of the year 1851 
prohibited, under penalties, the assump- 
tion of territorial titles by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of 
Rome; assumed in obedience to the 
Papal brief of the 29th of September 
of the previous year, by which the Pope 
of Rome undertook to parcel out this 
country into dioceses, to be governed, as 
the expression is in his brief, by his own 
nominees. Well, Sir, a Committee of 
this House was appointed two Sessions 
ago to consider this statute of 1851, 
which imposes penalties upon the as- 
sumption of these titles, or the accept- 
ance of these titles, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic sense, as connected with jurisdic- 
tio—a jurisdiction which, according to 
the evidence given before a Committee 
of this House by Dr. Moriarty in 1851, 
the Pope claims to exercise, and is only 
prevented from enforcing by the refusal 
of the temporal power of this country to 
furnish him with officers and instruments 
for its exercise. Such is the substance 
of the evidence which was given by Dr. 
Moriarty. In the Committee to which 
I refer a Report was proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


{Avavsr 4, 1870} 
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the University of Cambridge, and he 
ee. ar that no sufficient grievance 
had been alleged to justify the repeal 
of the statute of 1851. An hon. Mem- 
ber for an Irish constituency was in the 
Ohair of that Committee, and that Re- 
port was rejected by a majority of 1, in 
favour of a Report condemning the as- 
sertion of the independence of the United 
Kingdom, and condemning the assertion 
of Her Majesty’s authority as supreme 
within it ; because this Act had provided 
penalties whereby the infringement of 
the national independence and of Her 
Majesty’s authority might be repressed. 
In the following Session—the Session of 
1868—the House of Lords appointed a 
Committee, who went fully into evidence, 
and with the evidence before them which 
was taken by the Committee of this 
House, the proceedings also and the 
Report of our Committee had also been 
communicated to the Committee of the 
House of Lords; they reported that it 
would be unwise to disturb the settle- 
ment of 1851, seeing that no practical 
grievance had been proved to justify the 
alteration of the statute. But this Ses- 
sion the House of Lords found that a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
had again proposed to repeal the statute 
of 1851, so far, at all events, as the 
coercive provisions of that statute en- 
forcible by penalties are concerned ; and 
the Bill has been sent down which is 
now before this House. Hon. Members 
who have scarcely read the Bill will for- 
give me if I advert for a moment to its 
provisions. By this Bill, then, all penal- 
ties upon the assumption of titles con- 
nected with territorial jurisdiction, in 
the sense of the Papacy, and in the 
sense in which every Roman Catholic 
is bound to accept the decrees of the 
Papacy, can no longer be exacted ; all 
that is declared is this—that no assump- 
tion of coercive jurisdiction shall be re- 
cognized by the law of this country— 
that is to say, no assumption of a coer- 
cive jurisdiction by Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates: in other words, as yet the State 
is to refuse the aid of the temporal 
power to enforce the decrees of the Pa- 
pacy, and yet the assumption of those 
territorial titles, inseparably connected, 
by the decrees of the Papacy, and in 
the mind of every Roman Catholic who 
accepts those decrees, with coercive ju- 
risdiction, is to be permitted by law. 
Let the House remark, that hencefor- 
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ward this is to be permitted and recog- 
nized by law. All that is to be done, 
if this Bill pass, will be that the Secre- 
tary of State cannot be called upon to 
use the civil power for the enforcement 
of the decrees either of the Archbishop 
of Westminster in England, or of Car- 
dinal Cullen in Ireland. That may seem 
to be a very innocent proposition in the 
eyes of some hon. Gentlemen ; but what 
is the effect of it? I must here refer to 
the Bill which has lately passed this 
House, and passed under extraordinary 
circumstances—in short, without discus- 
sion apparent to the public; certainly 
the discussions which took place upon 
it, after the second reading, were so very 
late at night that, so far as the public 
are informed, there might as weil have 
been no discussion at What is the 
substance of that Bill? The substance 
of that Bill, which we have sent to the 
House of Lords, is that, at the sugges- 
tion of the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, the Treasury may appropriate 
any of the funds which Parliament has 
supplied, or may supply, for the con- 
struction by loan of roads, harbours, 
drainage, and for buildings on land, and 
divert the money voted for those pur- 


poses to loans for the purchase of glebes, 
and loans for the erection of glebe- 
houses. In the Bill this expression is 


used—The loan is to be for the 
“purchase of a glebe, or for the erection 
of a house for tho officiating minister or 

riest—let the House mark not “in,” 

ut “of” any parish. Now, Sir, as long 
as this Act of 1851 remains on the 
statute book, there can be no doubt that 
the parish does not mean a Roman COa- 
tholic parish, a parish divided, limited, 
and established by Roman Catholic au- 
thority, but it must mean a parish es- 
tablished by the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty and her Parliament. But if this 

ill, which we are now considering, 
passes, the assumption of the title of 
Archbishop, Bishop, or priest, as con- 
nected respectively with a province, a 
diocese, or a parish, the limits of which 
are described by the Papacy in a brief 
from Rome, and by that authority only ; 
the territorial division, and the connec- 
tion of those ecclesiastics with that ter- 
ritorial division will, for the first time 
since the rym = es not only re- 
cognized and permitted by law, but be 
recognized in this manner — that 
Treasury will be empowered to advance 

Mr, Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 
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money for the purchase of land to oop, 
stitute a glebe, and to erect a house 
within a pee so designated by a fo. 
reign authority. I hope I have mado 
this distinct and clear to the House; for 
I think it is right that the House should 
consider the provisions of this Bill jn 
connection with the Bill which we hayg 
just sent to the House of Lords, I per 
ceive that the House is somewhat up. 
willing to consider the subject; never. 
theless, I feel it to be my duty to call 
attention to the circumstances of the 
period at which this combination of 
measures is passing the British Parlig. 
ment. It is impossible that the Mem. 
bers of this House should be ignorant 
of a circumstance which has produced 
great sensation throughout Europe and 
the world—I mean the convening of the 
Papal Council, and the decree of that 
Council, declaring the infallibility of the 
Pope, acting personally in the discharge 
of his office. Well, I ask the House to 
consider the effect of these two Bills 
with reference to that circumstance, 
Other States are taking very different 
steps with respect to their relations to 
the Papacy from those which the Par. 
liament of England is adopting. Within 
the last few days Austria oe finally de- 
elared that the Government of the En- 

eror finds it impossible to continue any 
onger the relations between the Govern- 
ment of the Empire and the Holy See, 
which are prescribed by the subsisting 
Concordat, and is therefore about to 
abrogate that Concordat. Then, what 
do we see in France? When, in 1864, 
the Encyclical and Syllabus were issued 
by the present Pope, the Government of 
France, acting under the powers reserved 
to the State by the Concordat of 1802, 
which still subsists between the Empire 
and the Papacy, found it necessary to 
forbid the publication of those docu- 
ments within its dominions. In 1865 it 
reas his Holiness the Pope to issue a 
etter to the Archbishop of Paris, wherein 
he formally condemned the terms of the 
Concordat between the Government of 
France and the Holy See; because, by 
the terms of that Concordat, his autho- 
rity was restrained, inasmuch as they 
did not permit him, as supreme Pontiff, 
to supersede the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops in France. But 
why does the Pope think fit to condemn 


the| the Archbishop of Paris with reference 


to this Concordat? Because the Arch- 
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of Paris refused to violate the 
fundamental laws of the French Empire, 
which are guarded by the Ooncordat, and 
insisted upon—what ? upon visiting the 
Orders in their establishments 

qithin his diocese! And, further, the 
Pope declared that neither the privi- 
leges of the Church of France, estab- 
ished in connection with the funda- 
mental laws of the Empire, nor the 
terms of the Concordat subsisting be- 
tween the French Government and the 
Holy See, should prevent him from in- 
terrupting the Archbishop of Paris in 
the performance of his duty as a French 
Senator. Such, Sir, are the circumstances 
connected with France. And we must 
all remember what occurred in 1864 and 
1865 with respect to Russia. Russia had 
sought a Concordat, but upon the same 
terms as the Concordat which exists be- 
tween France and the Holy See—that is 
tosay, a Concordat reserving the inde- 
dence of the internal administration 

of the Empire free from the interference 
ofthe Papacy. What happened? The 
négotiations were protracted, and, pend- 
ing the negotiations, acting chiefly 
through the regular Orders in Poland, 
his Holiness encouraged an insurrection 
in that country, which led to the most 
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bloody and lamentable consequences; 
and that was the reply of the Papacy— 
the reply of the present Pope, to the 


application of Russia for a Concordat ! 
y do I advert to these facts? Be- 
cause I wish to call the attention of the 
House to certain considerations. You 
are about to permit Cardinal Oullen to 
assume the title of Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the Glebes Loan Bill, which you 
have passed, he being, according to the 
age! —— —— pers 
tor 0 roperty belonging, or whic 
hereafter a belong, “ge Roman 
Catholic establishment of a parochial 
nature within Ireland, you are prepar- 
ing to place the Treasury in communi- 
cation with the persons whom you per- 
mit to assume a territorial connection 
with Ireland, and you virtually make 
him the negotiator between the Trea- 
sury and the authorities of the Papacy, 
as to the terms upon which the Roman 
Oatholic Church shall be established in 
Treland. I say “established” for this 
reason. It is idle to tell me, when you 
use the power of the State by way of 


loan to effect the purchase of land or the 
erection of houses for priests within the’ 
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parishes of Ireland, that you do not es- 
tablish the Church for whose ministers 
a thus provide these estates and 

ouses, these glebes and houses 
could be provided without loans, why 
do you make loans? It is perfectly ob- 
vious that, by the joint operation of 
this Bill, if it be passed, permitting the 
assumption of the titles of Archbishops, 
Bishops, and priests, of particular pa- 
rishes, with the Bill providing means 
for the establishment, with estates, of 
these Archbishops, Bishops, and priests, 
you virtually and beyond all doubt es- 
tablish the Church which they repre- 
sent in the country with which you 
thus deal. Therefore, I want the House 
distinctly to understand, and whether it 
pleases to sanction this Bill or not, that 
the sanctioning of it is the distinct es- 
tablishment of the Church of Rome, in 
Ireland at all events, by the aid of the 
Imperial Treasury ; that, without a Con- 
cordat, you are about to open negotia- 
tions between Cardinal Legate Cullen 
and the Treasury with respect to those 
establishments; and, therefore, — re- 

ect to everything, in which he ma: 
ae fit to aaa himself, laden 
with the tem as well as the spiri- 
tual affairs of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in Ireland. I hope the House 
will forgive me for detaining it at some 
length ; but I believe that my exposi- 
tion is a correct one, and that the effect 
of this Bill, if it passes, jointly with the 
effect of the Bill which you have sent 
to the House of Lords, will be the dis- 
tinct and direct establishment of the 
Papal Church in Ireland. That I firmly 
believe will be its effect; but, I dare 
say, some of the right hon. Gentlemen 
of the Treasury Bench will reply—‘“‘ You 
might as well declare that we establish 
the Presbyterian Church.’’ My answer 
to that is, that the Presbyterian Church 
is established, and that that which is 
not established is the Roman Catholic 
Church. And what you are about to 
do is this. You are about to establish 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
It is all very well to say that you are 
going to proceed upon the principle of 
equality—that is, equality as between 
the several denominations. I see an hon. 
Member opposite, who served on the 
Committee, which the House appointed 
in the present Session to inquire into 
the monastic and conventual establish- 
ments that are growing up in this coun- 
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try; and the hon. Gentleman will re- 
member that Lord Clifford —I have a 
right to refer to this — appeared as a 
witness before that Committee. On that 
occasion his Lordship, in reply to several 
questions, said— 

“ All that we, the Roman Catholios, ask is, 
that the law should take no notice of these 
monastic and conventual establishments; that they 
should be considered as so many clubs or private 
families; and that otherwise the law should not 
interfere with the Roman Catholic Church or the 
regular Orders connected with them, because we 
claim to be placed on terms of equality with all 
other religious denominations. You do not in- 
terfere with the Wesleyans,” he said. “You do 
not interfere with the Independents. You do not 
interfere with any of the sects of Protestant Dis- 
senters. Therefore we claim that you should not 
interfere with our Church.” 

Then I put a question to his Lordship. 
I asked him this— 


“Supposing that the law of England takes no 
notice of the organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church or of the organization and intrusion of 
the regular Orders ; supposing that that is your 
object and that that object is accomplished ; I 
ask your Lordship, will the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church and that of other denominations 
then be one of real equality ?” 

I meant by that question—‘‘ Do you, as 
one of the Roman Catholic Peers who 
signed a declaration against this Act in 
1851, mean to assert that, if the law at- 
tempts to establish an equality between 
the Roman Catholic Church and all other 
denominations by taking notice of none, 
‘the Roman Catholic Church will then 
remain, and be content to remain, upon 
terms of equality with other denomina- 
tions ?’”’ Sir, Lord Clifford is an honour- 
able man. I pressed him hard on that 
point, and his Lordship very prudently, 
very honourably, and very properly re- 
fused to answer the question. Because 
it is notorious that, although the Le- 
gislature of this country may choose to 
close its eyes and shut its ears against 
the information which reaches it from 
every quarter of the world, and although 
it may choose to render itself blind and 
deaf to the proceedings of the Papacy 
in Rome'and elsewhere, yet this as- 
sumed bjindness and deafness will not 
alter the circumstances; and the ambi- 
tion, the intrigues, and the usurping 
despotism of Rome will continue in full 
force, but embittered by the result of 
the deliberations of this Papal Council, 
which, by declaring the Pope personally 
infallible, when acting ex cathedrd, ap- 
pointed him to be at all times, in the 
estimation of such as can accept the 


Mr. Nowdegate 


{COMMONS} 
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doctrine, the exponent of divine 

in all matters, and therefore the sy br 
authority not only over his own Church 
but over all mankind; and that not jn 
matters spiritual only, in the sense jp 
which the laws of this country recogniz 
them, but for all purposes, and this with. 
out appeal. Hon. Members may say that 
the success which has at last attended 
the labours of the Jesuits, who have at 
length established an uncontrolled dog. 
potism at Rome, a despotism in the Pope 
personally, but controlled by themselves, 
is a phantasm too absurd to deserve the 
attention of so intelligent and august an 
Assembly as the House of Commons. But 
hon. Members who hold such language 
as this condemn the universal opinion 
of mankind. I do not wish to charac. 
terize so arrogant an assumption in the 
terms which it deserves; but if this 
House chooses to ignore the proceed. 
ings at Rome, it condemns the Govern- 
ment of Russia; it condemns the Go- 
vernment of Austria; it condemns the 
Government of Spain, now republican; 
it condemns the Government of every 
country in the world for lending itself 
to vague apprehensions which are un- 
worthy the consideration of any sensible 
man! Sir, I have great respect for the 
intellect of this House ; but if the House 
should take upon itself thus to condemn 
the whole world, I am afraid it will con- 
stitute me a dissenter from its judg- 
ment. I wish to show that this is not 
merely a matter of ecclesiastical desig- 
nation as it has been presented to us. 
Some will say—‘‘ Why interfere with 
those poor priests who fancy these ter- 
ritorial designations? True, ’tis a foolish 
fancy; but why not gratify these poor 
priests ?”’ But there is in this a kind 
of contemptuous pity which has in it 
the very essence of insult. I know that 
some hon. Members will say that I am 
actuated by a very persevering bigotry, 
which can be the result of nothing but 
miserable ignorance. There are people 
in the world who are supposed to have 
some knowledge of the circumstances of 
the Papacy and of its action, and of the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in various countries in the world with 
respect to the civil power and the social 
condition of those countries. Amongst 
these perhaps the most distinguished 
was the late Count de Montalembert ; 
and, in justification of my thus ventur- 
ing to intrude upon the House, I should 
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like to read to the House an extract 
fom a letter which was written by the 
(ount de Montalembert a very short 
time previous to his lamented death. 
The Count de Montalembert is acknow- 
ledged by Roman Catholic organs in this 
country, and is known throughout the 
world, as having been, during the last 
35 years, the most distinguished advo- 
cate of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France. He was, in short, the admira- 
tion of his country. It so happens that 
Count de Montalembert sympathized 
strongly with the Archbishop of Paris 
and Father Gratry, and other Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, who deprecated 
the declaration of the Pope’s personal 
infallibility as a measure which was 
likely to be productive of consequences 
eminently detrimental in their opinion 
not only to the whole Church, but to the 
peace of the world; and I really think 
that, as the House is now dealing with 
this subject, and considering that we are 
oly separated from France by a narrow 
channel, it cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference to the Protestant Members of 
this House — some of whom may not 
have studied the subject—to be informed 
of the opinion of a person so eminent as 
the late Count de Montalembert. The 


remarkable letter to which I am about 
to refer as having been written by this 
distinguished man, has been accepted 
by the Roman Catholic journals as au- 


thentic. In Zhe Times of March 7th, 
1870, this letter appears in a communi- 
cation from the Paris correspondent of 
that paper, dated Paris, March 5th; 
and the correspondent writes in these 
terms— 


“Tam certain you will read with interest the 
subjoined translation of a letter which Count 
Montalembert has felt himself called upon to 
write, in reply to a person who had pointed out 
tohim what he considered a flagrant contradic- 
tion between his former speeches in the Chamber 
of Peers against Gallicanism and his present adhe- 
sion to the protest of Father Gratry against the ab- 
solute supremacy and separate infallibility of the 
Pope. The letter is dated Paris, the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1870:—‘ . . . . Never,thank Heaven, have 
Ithought, said, or written anything favourable to 
the personal and separate infallibility of the Pope, 
such as it is sought to impose upon us; nor to 
the theocracy, the dictatorship of the Church, 
which I did my best to reprobate in that history 
of the Monks of the West of which you are 
Pleased to appreciate the laborious fabric ; nor to 
that Absolutism of Rome of which the speech 
that you quote disputed the existence, even in the 
Middle Ages, but which to-day forms the symbol and 
the programme of the faction dominant among 
WwW .... At the same time, I willingly admit 
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that if I have nothing to cancel I should have a 
great deal to add. I sinned by omission, or rather 
by want of foresight. I said—* Gallicanism is 
dead, because it made itself the servant of the 
State ; you have now only to inter it.” I think 
I then spoke the truth. It was dead, and com- 
pletely dead. How, then, has it risen again? I 
do not hesitate to reply. In consequence of the 
lavish encouragement given, under the Pontifi- 
cate of Pius IX., to exaggerated doctrines, out- 
raging the good sense as well as the honour of 
the human race—doctrines of which not even the 
coming shadow was perceptible under the Par- 
liamentary Monarchy. There is wanting, then, to 
that speech, as to the one I made in the National 
Assembly on the Roman Expedition, essential re- 
servations against spiritual despotism, against ab- 
solute monarchy, which I have always detested in 
the State, and which does not inspire me with less 
repugnance in the Church. But, in 1847, what 
could give rise to a suspicion that the liberal 
Pontificate of Pius IX., acclaimed by all the 
Liberals of the two worlds, would become the 
Pontificate represented and personified by the 
Univers and the Civilta? In the midst of the 
unanimous cries then uttered by the clergy in 
favour of liberty as in Belgium, of liberty in 
everything and for all, how could we foresee as 
possible the incredible wheelabout of almost all 
that same clergy in 1852—the enthusiasm of most 
of the Ultramontane doctors for the revival of 
Ceesarismn ? The harangues of Monseigneur Parisis, 
the charges of Monseigneur de Salinis, and espe- 
cially the permanent triumph of those lay theolo- 
gians of absolutism, who began by squandering 
all our liberties, all our principles, all our former 
ideas, before Napoleon III., and afterwards immo- 
lated justice and truth, reason and history, in one 
great holocaust to the idol they raised up for 
themselves at the Vatican? If that word idol 
seems to you too strong, be pleased to lay the 
blame on what Monseigneur Sibour, Archbishop 
of Paris, wrote to me on the 10th of September, 
1853 —‘‘ The new Ultramontane school leads us 
to a double idolatry—the idolatry of the temporal 
power and of the spiritual power. When you 
formerly, like ourselves, M. le Comte, made loud 
professions of Ultramontanism, you did not under- 
stand things thus. We defended the independence 
of the spiritual power against the pretensions and 
encroachments of the temporal power, but we 
respected the constitution of the State and the 
constitution of the Church. We did not do away 
with all intermediate power, all hierarchy, all 
reasonable discussion, all legitimate resistance, 
all individuality, all spontaneity. The Pope and 
the Emperor were not one the whole Church and 
the other the whole State. Doubtless there are 
times when the Pope may set himself above all 
the rules which are only for ordinary times, and 
when his power is as extensive as the necessities 
ofthe Church. The old Ultramontanes kept this 
in mind, but they did not make of the exception 
a rule. The new Ultramontanes have pushed 
everything to extremes, and have abounded in 
hostile arguments against all liberties—those of the 
State as well as those ofthe Church. If such sys- 
tems were not calculated to compromise the most 
serious religious interests at the present time, and 
especially at a future day, one might be content with 
despising them, but when one has a presentiment 
of the evils they are preparing for us it is diffi- 
cult to be silent and resigned. You have theres 
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fore done well, M. le Comte, to stigmatize them.” 
Thus, Sir, did the pastor of the vastest diocese 
in Christendom express himself 17 years ago, 
congratulating me upon one of my first protests 
against the spirit which, since then, I have never 
ceased to combat. For it is not to-day, it was 
in 1852 that I began to struggle against the de- 
testable political and religious aberrations which 
make up contemporary Ultramontanism. Here, 
then, traced by the pen of an Archbishop of Paris, 
is the explanation of the mystery that pre-occu- 
pies you, and of the contrast you point out be- 
tween my Ultramontanism of 1847 and my Gal- 
licanism of 1870. Therefore, without having 
either the will or the power to discuss the ques- 
tion now debating in the Council, I hail with the 
most grateful admiration ; first, the great and 
generous Bishop of Orleans ; then the eloquent 
and intrepid priests who have had the courage to 
place themselves across the path of the torrent 
of adulation, imposture, and servility by which 
we risk being swallowed up. Thanks to them, 
Catholic France will not have remained too much 
below Germany, Hungary, and America.....°” 


Then comes the comment of Zhe Times 
correspondent on this letter. He says— 


«‘T need only remind some of your readers that 
Archbishop Sibour, whose curious and really 
admirable letter Count Montalembert quotes, 
was appointed to the See of Paris by General 
Changarnier, after the death (so truly glorious 
and worthy of a Christian Bishop) of Monseigneur 
Affré, in June, 1848, and that he himself was 
murdered by a wretched priest, named Verger, in 
1857.” 


Sir, I think I cannot be accused either 


of bigotry or ignorance if, with this 
letter in my hand, I look with suspicion 
_ upon the effects likely to arise out of the 
recent decision of the Papal Council, 
and with distrust upon the probable ac- 
tion of Cardinal Cullen, who, I will show 
the House, is recognized as one of the 
chief fit cig and supporters of the 
decree which has been stigmatized in 
the terms I have read to the House by 
the late Count de Montalembert in al- 
most the last letter that he ever wrote. 
I do not choose to make that assertion 
without proof—I repeat that Cardinal 
Cullen, the chief authority, to whom 
you are about to entrust the adminis- 
tration of the money which, under the 
Glebe Loans Bill, will be dispensed by 
the Treasury, has avowed himself at 
Rome one of the chief propagators and 
promoters of the declaration of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope; and I 
will show you what are the consequences 
which he expects to flow from that de- 
claration. The House will excuse me 
for quoting this, because I do not like 
to make what might be considered im- 
putations upon my own authority. There 
is no organ of the Ultramontane Roman 
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Catholics Psd known in this oo 

than The t. That paper was 

lished under. the euapless of the’ lf 
Cardinal Wiseman, and it is supposed 
to be peculiarly in the confidence of Dy 
Manning at the — time. Hero, Sir 
in The Tablet of June 30, 1870, is a copy 
of an address of the Trish Bishops to 
Eminence Oardinal Cullen. The Table 


says— 

“On the evening of Monday, the 18th, after 
the public session of St. Peter’s, an important 
re-union was held at the Irish College in Rome, 
through the kind invitation of the Very Rey, 
Mgr. Kirby, the venerable and respected Pregj. 
dent. Not only the Irish Bishops at present jn 
Rome, but the most distinguished Prelates from 
France, Spain, the United States, Canada, and 
other countries enjoyed his hospitality on this o¢. 
casion. Several Bishops representing the children 
of St. Patrick not only in Ireland, but through. 
out the British Colonies, availed themselves of 
the opportunity to present the following address 
to his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Dub- 
lin— ‘To his Eminence Paul Cardinal Cullen, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, &, 
May it please your Eminence, on this most 
memorable day in the history of the Vatican 
Council, we, the Archbishops and Bishops, re. 
presentatives of the Irish race, respectfully ap- 
proach your Eminence, and offer our heartfelt 
congratulations on your most able and successful 
vindication in the Council Hall of the rights of 
the Holy See, and of the tradition of the Irish 
Church concerning them. Your Eminence truly 
represented on the occasion the faith and feelings 
of the Irish people, and we are proud of the 
manner in which you have testified to both— 
Signed by D. M‘Gertiaan, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of All Ireland ’—followed by 29 other 
signatures.” 


I quote now from Cardinal Oullen’s 
reply— 


“In progress of time the decisions of such 4 
body will be the source of great blessings to the 
Church, condemning, as they do, so many forms 
of modern error, upholding the cause of justice 
and authority, defining the rights of religion, and, 
above all, banishing Gallicanism from the pale of 
the Church. This form of teaching, notwithstand- 
ing the name it bears, was never adopted by the 
great Church of France, but was violently forced 
into a sort of official existence by an ambitious 
king. Its tendencies always were to undermine 
the foundation of the Church, to divide the faith- 
ful of different countries into hostile camps, and 
to promote schisms and dissensions among those 
who should live together like brethren. Having 
been now solemnly condemned by a General 
Council, it is to be hoped that itself and its off- 
shoots will soon be forgotten.” 

Now, Sir, Cardinal Cullen here accepts 
the congratulations of this Ultramontane 
assembly upon having promoted the con- 
demnation of the Gallican system, by 
which the independent and national 
rights of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity in France are secured to them under 
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tho terms of the Concordat between that 
ountry and the Holy See. This re- 
minds me, Sir, of a letter which was 
written by my late Friend Lord Beau- 
mont to the late Duke of Norfolk, the 
dfather of the present Duke, whom 
was proud also to call my friend, and 
both were Roman Catholics. In that 
letter Lord Beaumont lamented the issue 
of the Brief of 1850 constituting the ag- 
ion, which the Legislature of this 
country resisted by the statute that you 
are now asked to repeal; and declared 
that the doctrines of which that Brief 
was the exposition were so extreme in 
the sense of sanctioning the usurped au- 
thority of the Papacy, and so dangerous 
in their tendency with respect to society 
and politics, that, to use his own ex- 
ion—‘‘ Rome spued all moderation 

out of her mouth ;” and added, that the 
doctrines of which that Brief was the 
embodiment would render it extremely 
difficult for any Roman Oatholic, who 
yielded the obedience which that Brief 
uired, to reconcile his allegiance to 
Her Majesty with his acceptance of the 
supremacy of the Pope. I have men- 
tioned that it is only a few days since 
it pleased the Council called ‘‘ icume- 
nical” to sanction in the present Pope 
all the assumptions which the various 
Governments of Europe have found it 
necessary to resist, and I have shown 
that Oardinal Oullen has congratulated 
the Pope upon having succeeded, as he 
hopes, in crushing within France the 
last remnants of nationality—as reserved 
in the national Church of France; that 
he has congratulated the Pope upon the 
acts by which he has attempted to in- 
yvade the terms of the Concordat; and I 
venture to represent to this House that 
this is not the time at which it is pru- 
dent to condone the assumption of terri- 
torial titles by such Prelates as Cardinal 
Qullen, knowing full well that they are 
imbued with those very, I must say, re- 
bellious principles — rebellious against 
the just Prerogative of the Crown, and 
rebellious against the principle of inde- 
pendence which has been expressed in 
the laws of this country for 800 years. 
I say that this is not the time at which 
the Parliament of England should sepa- 
rate itself from the action of the Govern- 
ments throughout the world, for the pur- 
pose of placing under the control of this 
presumptuous hierarchy the means of 
oppressing the most loyal and most 
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moderate portion of the Roman Catholic 
community; the means also of moving 
the least intelligent of their flocks to 
condemn, as unrighteous, the laws of 
this country, which are no more restric- 
tive than the laws of France or than the 
laws of Germany, and not so restrictive 
as the laws of Russia. I repeat, Sir, 
that this is not the time at which it is 
wise, prudent, or expedient for the Par- 
liament of England to stir in this matter, 
and that we ought to wait until we 
have had an opportunity of judging of 
the effects of this Papal decree, which 
has been and is celebrated by the Ultra- 
montane party in the Church of Rome 
as the fulfilment of their hopes. I have 
now to move that the Bill be read a 
second time this day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —-(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. JESSEL said, he would not at- 
tempt to follow the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
for he was quite unable to do so. He 
should vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, on the assumption that its provisions 
would be greatly modified in Committee, 
so as to bring the measure back to what 
it was when it was originally introduced 
in the House of Lords. As the Bill at 
present stood he considered it to be more 
mischievous and more insulting to a large 
body of their fellow-subjects than the 
Bill which it proposed to repeal. In the 
first place, it was not to be forgotten that 
the present Bill extended to the whole of 
the realm, whereas the former Bill ex- 
cepted Scotland from its operation, and 
excepted it for the same reason which 
now also applied to Ireland. If, there- 
fore, the Bill were to pass in its present 
shape, it would prevent Bishops of the 
disestablished Church of Ireland and 
Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
from assuming the titles which they had 
hitherto borne, and would therefore be 
insulting and injurious not only toRoman 
Catholics, but to a large body of Protes- 
tants. But this was not his only objec- 
tion to the Bill. The old Act of 1851 
ought to be repealed in his judgment, if 
for no other reason than it had been no- 
minally in operation for 20 years, and 
had never been enforced. He did not 
think a stronger objection could be stated 
to any Act of Parliament. But he ob- 
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jected further to the present Bill, be- 
cause it took away one great safeguard 
which existed in the former enactment, 
which prevented bigoted and violent men 
from molesting and annoying with legal 
process and criminal indictments clergy- 
men and priestsof various denominations. 
That safeguard was, that before the Act 
could be enforced, the sanction of the 
Attorney General was requisite. A con- 
sideration of the provisions of this Bill 
would show that in the case of any 
offence committed against it, no such 
sanction was required. The framers of 
this Bill, not adverting to the fact that 
any offence committed in contempt of an 
Act of Parliament was a misdemeanour, 
enabled every person who thought fit to 
put this Act into operation by indict- 
ment at every quarter sessions in Eng- 
land. Instead of repealing what was 
objectionable in the former Act they 
were extending it; instead of limiting 
the penalty to £100, they were inflicting 
any penalty which the discretion of the 
Judge might consider to be right. It 
was said that by repealing the former 
and obsolete Act they would be helping 
to establish the Church of Rome. That 
was a perfectly groundless fear. The 
real question was whether a respectable 
and venerable gentleman should call 
himself Archbishop of Dublin or Arch- 
bishop of Mesopotamia in partibus infide- 
‘lium. He did not think that the fact of 
his calling himself by one title or the 
other would in the least establish the 
Church of Rome. That Church was al- 
ready established in the sense that it was 
tolerated by law ; but it was not estab- 
lished in the sense that it was endowed 
by law, nor was any establishment of the 
Church of Rome in that sense contem- 
plated by this Bill. In giving their sanc- 
tion to the measure, however, improved 
as he hoped it would be in Committee, this 
would remove from the statute book an 
Act of Parliament which, whether rightly 
or wrongly, was looked upon by a large 
ortion of their fellow-subjects as an in- 
sult to them and their religion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would support the second reading of this 
Bill on the understanding laid down by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dover 
(Mr. Jessel), with whose arguments he 
entirely concurred. He looked upon the 
Bill as a measure of simple justice. The 
present Act was, no doubt, provoked by 
proceedings very unwise, and in many 


Mr. Jessel 


respects insolent. The people of Eng. 
land were excited to absolute fury, ang 
did a very illogical thing. They passed 
an Act of Parliament full of sound ang 
fury; but the penalties were futile and 
nugatory. While it did not accomplish 
the object which was aimed at, the Act 
of 1851 did a great deal of harm by 
giving a shock to the general respect and 
esteem in which England had been held 
as a land of toleration for every form of 
religious belief. He himself had voted 
against the Bill, and had lost his seat 
for several years in consequence, He 
did not regret that, for he felt that he 
had taken the only course consistent with 
his honour. If the present Bill had 
come down from the House of Lords in 
its original shape he should have been 
prepared to accept it. But Clause 1, 
which had been introduced, did either 
too much or too little. It either affirmed 
a mere truism, and as such was beneath 
the dignity of Parliament, orif it did more 
it was a penal statute of such stringency 
that it ought not to be accepted. The 
original Act of 1851, bya clause specially 
framed it wassaid by theright hon. Gentle- 
man now at the head of the Government, 
had been prevented from affecting the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, but the 
words ‘‘assumed or used ”’ in Clause 1 of 
the present Bill would clearly apply to 
that Church, and bring it within the pro- 
visions of the measure. This, he thought, 
must clearly not have been the intention 
of those who had brought it in, and they 
were therefore responsible for setting it 
right in Committee. He meant to 
vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) hoping that the House in 
Committee would take a rational view, 
and bring back the Bill more nearly to 
its original shape, so as to make it a 
measure of toleration and send it fortha 
message of peace, and not of persecution. 
Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was plainly entitled to claim 
the support of the Members for Dover 
Mr. Jessel) and for the University of 
ambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), their 
voices having clearly been given against 
the Bill, though their votes might be re- 
corded in its favour. Both hon. Gen- 
tlemen declared that they only supported 
the Bill in the expectation that it would 
be entirely changed in Committee. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
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Dover, whose practice did not lie as 
largely in the Criminal as in the Equity 
Courts, imagined that this Bill would 
create a new misdemeanour. But such 
was not the case, for it prohibited no- 
thing, and there were, consequently, no 
rovisions to be infringed. It merely 
said that if certain steps were taken they 
should be null and void, and in that lay 
the difference from the Act of 1851, 
which did create a penalty for acts done 
in contravention of its provisions. Those 

nalties, however, had never been en- 
orced, and admittedly were not going 
to be enforced. Who, then, was in- 
jured by the continuance of the statute, 
or who would be benefited by the sub- 
stitution for it of another statute which 
rovided that the same acts, if attempted, 
should be null and void? Generally, he 
was not in favour of retaining penalties 
on the statute book which were never 
enforced; but the present time was ill- 
chosen for altogether repealing the Act, 
which would be unnecessarily alarming 
the scruples of large numbers of the 
English people. He could see no ade- 
quate reason or justification for the 
change proposed. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act remained on the statute book 
simply as a protest against the aggres- 
sion of a foreign Power, and what good 
end was to be attained by the passing 
of this new Act he was at a loss to under- 


stand. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Sir, I object to this 
Bill, but for very opposite reasons to 
those put forward by the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope). I object as regards 
that part of the Bill which includes 
Scotland. The Act which it is now 
sought to repeal, it has been argued, in 
effect sanctioned the assumption of ec- 
clesiastical titles by persons in Scotland 
connected with the Episcopal Church in 
that country. But, Sir, I deny the effect 
of the clause was to give any such sanc- 
tion; because the conclusion of the clause 
of the Bill of which the second reading is 
now proposed, declaresthatnothing inthat 
Act contained shall confer any right on 
those persons which they did not possess 
before the passing of the Act. The Minis- 
ters of the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
never had a shadow of a right by law to 
assume any episcopal title, and the effect 
of that clause, I will venture to say, was 
what I will state. I admit that the Act 
was most offensive, inasmuch as it dis- 
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tinguished between the assumption of 
titles by Episcopalian ministers to which 
they had no legal right, and the assump- 
tion of titles by Roman Catholics to 
which they had no legal right ; for while 
it stigmatized the Roman Catholics, and 
made them liable to a penalty of £100, 
it did not stigmatize the Episcopalian 
clergymen, and did not make them liable. 
To that extent it was very unjust, and 
calculated to wound the Roman Catholics ; 
but I deny altogether that it gave to the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland any right 
to assume territorial titles. In point of 
fact, in many districts they do not assume 
them. We speak not of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, but of Bishop Terrot, and 
we spoke of his predecessor as Bishop 
Sandford. We know that there are 
some who assume titles in different dis- 
tricts of Scotland; but those who may 
call themselves Bishop of Argyle or 
Bishop of Aberdeen—to which they have 
not a shadow of a right—are just in the 
same position as any of the other minis- 
ters of religion in Scotland, with this 
difference, that they have the smallest 
influence of any ministers in Scotland 
with regard to the extent of their flocks. 
A man may call himself Bishop of 
Argyle and the Isles, and yet have only 
a handful of people in connection with 
his denomination; and there may be 50 
ministers of other denominations, each 
of whom has a larger number of people 
to attend to than the so-called Bishop of 
Argyle and the Isles. The assumption 
of territorial titles by Catholics and 
Episcopalians in Scotland is not re- 
spected. On the contrary, it is laughed 
at and sneered at; and if you go to a 
meeting for some benevolent and useful 
object, you will see on the same platform 
the Roman Catholic Bishop who has 
never called himself Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, but Bishop Gilles or Bishop 
Strain, standing on the same platform 
with Bishop Terrot of the Episcopal 
Church and other ministers, and no dif- 
ference made between them. No as- 
sumption of superiority ever took place ; 
and, in fact, such an assumption of supe- 
riority in a Presbyterian country, where 
Presbyterianism is enacted by law, would 
be altogether out of the question. Now, 
I take exception to this Bill, because it 
is quite plain that, although it does not 
profess to have for its object the giving 
of any sanction to the assumption of 
titles; but, on the contrary, denies to 
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them any legal sanction, yet the purport 
of it is to enable all these parties to as- 
sume such titles of superiority over other 
ministers. To that extent I object to 
the measure. The first part of the Bill 
shows that the Kcclesisastical Titles Act 
only applies to England and Ireland. 
In the 9th line there is a reference 
to deaneries in England or Ireland, 
and one would have supposed that 
when the alleged grievance was con- 
fined to England and Ireland, we should 
have met with a clause in the Bill pro- 
viding that the remedy should not apply 
to Scotland; but, in place of that, the 
Enacting Clauses, four or five times over, 
provide that it shall be operative within 
“this realm,” thus making it as ap- 
plicable to Scotland as it is to England 
or Ireland. I will not say one word 
about Ireland, or the effect of Catholi- 
cism there; I will leave that to other 
parties; but I object to the apparent 
sanction which you are going to give to 
the thrusting upon a Presbyterian com- 
munity of two classes of ministers of re- 
ligion, who are to assume titles of supe- 
riority over other ministers in Scotland, 
to which titles they have no claim in 
law; and because they are not, either 


by talent, or influence, or learning, or in 
any other shape or way entitled to those 


distinctions. On these grounds I en- 
tirely object to this Bill, and shall vote 
against the second reading, although not 
for the same reasons as have been stated 
by the hon. Member near me. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he could well 
understand the impatience of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, because he knew it was not 
pleasant to have to discuss the old sub- 
ject of the effect of the Hcclesiastical 
Titles Bill on the 4th of August and 
with the thermometer at 84 degrees in 
the shade. But he declined to discuss 
the Bill or to vote upon it on the narrow 
grounds put forward by the two learned 
Gentlemen of the long robe who had 
addressed the House. He thought hon. 
Members would be inclined to vote for 
the Bill on the ground that it would re- 
move a flagrant injustice and insult to 
their Roman Catholic brethren. He was 
one of those who in 1851 resisted the 
original Bill. So far from that being 
passed at the instigation of the nation, 
it was brought in asa clap-trap appeal 
on the part of a Whig Ministry, who 
were shaking in Office, to the bigotry of 
the country to support them. He sepa- 
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rated himself from that party, and like 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni. 
versity (Mr. Beresford Hope), he paid 
the penalty for his vote by losing his 
seat in that House. The Act of 1851 
was worse than a crime ; it was a blunder, 
It effectually estranged the Roman (a. 
tholic nation of Ireland from this coun. 
try, and the disaffection caused by the 
Bill was felt to this day. He was not 
surprised at the line taken by the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr, 
Newdegate), for he had always been 
consistent; but he thought it a littl 
hard that he should detain the House 
now by reading the same letter from 
Count Montalembert that he occupied 
one whole day in reading before the 
Committee. He ought not to come down 
to the House, make the same speech, 
and read the same letter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, tho hon, 
Member misrepresented him. The letter 
he had quoted was written on the 28th 
of February last. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, it was strangely 
like the one read in Committee, and he 
suspected that it was a corrected copy 
prepared for the House. As he had said, 
he was not surprised at the course taken 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, and his Colleague the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), 

“ . . . » Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” 
But he warned the Membersof that House 
that if they were going to take that line 
they must be prepared to have a greater 
force in Ireland than they had at present. 
The hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
M. Chambers) said this was a bad time 
to repeal the Act. But he would ask 
whether it was intended, while there 
was a war on the Continent and reeruit- 
ing was proceeding in this country, to 
ask the recruits for an explanation of 
their religion? ‘Was it wise at such a 
moment to place a stigma upon the 
priests of the national religion in Ire- 
land, saying they should not call them- 
selves Bishops of Down or Derry? He 
was astonished that the hon. Member 
for Dover (Mr. Jessel), who was an acute 
lawyer, should suffer his reason to be 
run away with in this matter; and he 
was equally surprised to find the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
drawing distinctions on behalf of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland. What pos- 
sible harm could be done to the Presby- 
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terians if a gentleman chose to call him- 
wif Bishop of Edinburgh? Why could 
not clergymen be allowed to them- 
wlyes what they liked? They did not 
on that account take any money out of 
the hon. Member’s pocket. He could 
have understood an objection on such a 
gore from a Scotchman; but he could 
not comprehend the sentimental reasons 
which had been advanced. He hoped 
the House would not be led away by 
guch considerations, This was no time 
for having useless protests upon our 
statute book, and when a protest was a 
wong and an insult the British House 
of Commons should wipe it out. If they 
wished to unite Ireland to England they 
would not accomplish that object b 
continuing debates of this sort, and still 
loss would they succeed in that direction 
by placing a stigma upon their Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. BRUCE said, as he intended, on 
the part of the Government, to support 
the second reading of the Bill, he would 
state shortly his reasons for taking that 
course. The hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. M. Chambers) claimed the 
votes of two hon. Members (Mr. Jessel 
and Mr. Beresford Hope)-on the ground 
that they had spoken against the Bill, 


but he overlooked the important clause 


which repealed 14 & 15 Vict. The Bill 
did its work quite as effectually and 
much less offensively as originally framed 
by the Government and introduced into 
the ,House of Lords than in its amended 
form, and for that reason it was pro- 
posed to make Amendments in Com- 
mittee restoring the Bill to its original 
shape. The provisions would, however, 
romain intact, so far as they were di- 
rected against the conferring of titles 
by a foreign potentate; but the Govern- 
ment was not disposed to inflict penalties 
on religious bodies for the use of dis- 
tinctions among themselves. He thought 
it very inexpedient to retain on the 
statute book laws which were not en- 
forced; and when a number of new 
Bishops were putting themselyes under 
the ban of the law, it seemed to be 
very necessary to repeal a law which did’ 
not commend itself to the moderation or) 
good sense of the community. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to know 
what would be the legal position of the 
Bishops.of the disestablished Church in| 
Ireland and their successors if the exist-. 
ing law remained unaltered ? 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he be- 
lieved the present Bishops would be en- 
titled to retain their titles and precedence 
without any interference or prosecution, 
but under the existing law any new 
Bishop appointed after the 1st of January 
1871, would be subject to a penalty of 
£100 if he assumed the title of his see. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
34: Majority 77. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL—[But 258.] 
(Ur. Attorney General, Ur. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was sur- 
prised that, in framing this Bill, an op- 
portunity was not taken for dealing with 
some other branches of the same sub- 
ject. Why should ships alone be selec- 
ted as being contraband of war within 
the terms of the Bill? Other articles of 
war were manufactured in this country, 
and practical people would be apt to in- 
quire why it was so heinous a crime to 
construct for the service of one belli- 
gerent a ship in the Mersey, while arms 
and ammunition for use by another bel- 
ligerent might be manufactured with im- 
punity at Birmingham or elsewhere. 
This was not a question of International 
but of Municipal Law, and as they were 
assembled there to remedy glaring de- 
fects in our Municipal Law, he wished to 
know whether the Government were pre- 
pared to accept words which he proposed 
to add to Clause 8, placing arms and 
munitions of war in the same category 
as ships. Already a very serious feeling 
existed abroad as to our partiality in 
time of war; and he would remind the 
House that whereas during the Ameri- 
can War a great disturbance was made 
about certain vessels which escaped from 

oes of munitions 
of war were Pct se te this coun- 
try for the Northern States. ‘Would not 
certain ies during the pregent war 
be dissatisfied if they were prohibited 
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while their opponents were allowed to 
buy guns and munitions of war to their 
heart’s content? It might be said that 
to stop a suspected vessel of war was 
easy, while it was by no means easy to 
identify and stop a rifle and canister of 
powder. This was true, but, at all 
events, it would not be difficult to stop 
any wholesale infraction of the law. 
What must be the feelings of a belli- 
gerent who found that his opponent had 
free access to our markets for that which 
he required, while he himself was de- 
barred by special statute, passed subse- 
quently to the commencement of hostili- 
ties, from supplying his own special 
wants? Such legislation was contrary to 
the spirit of neutrality ; and to put him- 
self in Order in making these observa- 
tions, though with no desire to delay 
the Bill, he would move that the further 
consideration of the measure be post- 
poned for a month. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to know 
from the Attorney General whether he 
thought the 4th sub-section of the 8th 
clause would meet the case of any in- 
dividual or corporation who might sell, 
or contract to sell, a vessel to a bellige- 
rent to be used as a transport for the 
purposes of war. He read in Zhe Times 
of that morning that one of the large 
screw steamers belonging to the West 
Hartlepool Steam Navigation Company 
had been sold to French buyers, and 
that she was to be used as a transport. 
Would such a sale come under the pur- 
view of the clause? If not, he would 
move a 5th sub-section to meet what he 
considered the omission. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the point was made clear by the Inter- 
pretation Clause, which defined ‘ mili- 
tary and naval service” to mean ‘any 
user of a ship as a transport or store- 
ship.” He admitted that the point was 
an important one, and he proposed, in 
order that there should be no doubt as 
to the intention of the clause, to add the 
words ‘‘for or in aid of any naval or 
military operation.” The endment 
suggested by the hon. Member for York 
(Mr. J. Lowther) would be more pro- 
perly considered when they came to the 
clause to which it referred. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
propose, in page 4, line 5, to insert 
after the word ‘‘ship” the words ‘‘ arm 
or munition of war.’’ We were anxious 
tbat this country should be really neu- 


Mr. J. Lowther 


Foreign 
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tral, and it had on all former occasions 
been subject of regret that our Municipal 
Law did not extend to the prohibition 
of supplying warlike stores to a bellige. 
rent. He was aware that it was not 0 
easy to find out where Chassepots or 
needle-guns might be manufactured ag 
where a ship was built, but the principle 
involved was the same, and the object 
of his Amendment was to make the clause 
applicable to both. He would not oe- 
cupy the time of the House, and he 
trusted no one else would, by irrelevant 
observations about International Lay, 
with which this question had nothing 
whatever to do. The House would not 
be influenced by the quotation of judg- 
ments of Lord Stowell or other high 
authorities upon International Law from 
remedying a glaring and almost univer. 
— regretted defect in our Municipal 
aw. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, ling 
5, after the word “ship,” to insert the 
words ‘arm or munition of war.”— 
(Mr. James Lowther.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that the point had already been discussed 
in Committee, and decided against the 
hon. Gentleman. The Bill, as it stood, 
went far beyond our own law or, he be- 
lieved, that of any other country for the 
enforcement of neutrality. Ifthe Amend- 
ment were carried it would involve us 
in great difficulties indeed. It would, 
in fact, be enacting that which might 
be construed into imposing on ourselves 
an obligation which no neutral had ever 
yet admitted. The question raised had 
been determined between ourselves and 
America in 1793, when she supplied 
France not only with ships, but with 
arms and munitions of war. We re- 
monstrated at the time, and the Govern- 
ment of Washington admitted that, so 
far as ships were concerned, we were 
right; but they said that, with regard 
to arms and munitions of war, they could 
not comply with our request—that to 
do so would require the establishment 
of a belligerent excise throughout the 
country, and that every gun-shop and 
manufactory would have to be watched. 
If, indeed, we were to undertake such 
an obligation as the Amendment would 
impose, we should have to double or 
treble our police force, in order to keep 
watch over every manufactory of arms 
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at Birmingham, and every coal-store in 
every port of tho kingdom, and to in- 
terfero with trade in a manner which 
would be almost intolerable; and such 
were the grounds on which the Ameri- 
can Government refused to establish a 
surveillance of that kind. Weconcurred 
with them in the view which they took 
of the matter; and, so far as he was 
aware, that was the view which was 
acted upon from 1793 up to the present 
time. Such was the law during the 
(rimean War, when Belgium and Hol- 
land supplied Russia with arms, while 
during the American War we supplied 
both Federals and Oonfederates with 
ams to a considerable extent. The 
trade in contraband of war was one 
which he must not be understood as at all 
approving. He wished our merchants 
and manufacturers could be persuaded 
to give it up, but the question was whe- 
ther the Government should take upon 
itself the responsibility which the Amend- 
ment would impose; and he, for one, 
thought it would be very unwise for 
them to do so. The Americans had 
made no complaint that we had not pro- 
hibited the exportation of arms during 
the civil war. The question had been 
well considered by the Royal Oommis- 
sion which sat upon this subject, and he 
trusted the House would not involve 
the country in additional responsibilities 
which it would be impossible to dis- 
charge, and which, if we were bellige- 
rents, we should probably find no neu- 
tral willing to undertake. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
90: Majority 61. 

Mr. MONK said, he would beg to 
move, in page 4, line 9, after the word 
“state” to insert— 

“Or (5.) sells, or contracts to sell, any ship 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the same shall or will be 
employed in the military or naval service of any 
foreign state at war with any friendly state.” 

He was satisfied that under the clause, 
as it stood, an individual or a company 

ight with impunity sell a ship, with a 

knowledge that it was to be used in 
war against a friendly nation, and we 
might have another Alabama case. 
The clause only restrained persons from 
despatching vessels or causing them to 
be wae Sm and he felt convinced 
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that his Amendment would strengthen 
the hands of a Government which de- 
sired to remain on terms of amity with 
its neighbours. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 9, after the word “ state,” to 
insert the words “or (5.) Sells, or contracts to 
sell, any ship with intent or knowledge, or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the same shall or 
will be employed in the military or naval service 
of any foreign state at war with any friendly 
state.” —(Mr. Monk.) 

Mr, VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
not accept the Amendment. It was a 
highly inconvenient practice to propose, 
without Notice, on the bringing up of 
the Report Amendments to Bills of such 
importance as this. 

Mr. MONK explained that as the 
Bill passed through Committee only 
yesterday, he had had no opportunity 
of placing his Amendment on the 
Paper. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he thought it would not be right for the 
House to insert at this stage of the Bill 
an Amendment which would seriously 
affect the trade of the country. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, the only ques- 
tion for the House to consider was whe- 
ther the Amendment was a right and 
proper one. Ought the Bill to pass 
without some such Amendment in it? 
He would put it to the House whether 
we ought to risk getting into another 
Alabama difficulty, which would be ob- 
viated by the common sense Amendment 
improvised by his hon. Friend. It struck 
him that the Amendment was a most 
excellent one, and he should certainly 
not be deterred from supporting it merely 
a it was proposed at a late pe- 
riod. 

Txt ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
no one could be more anxious than he 
to prevent the escape of Alabamas; but 
he could not help thinking that the Bill 
already went far enough in that direc- 
tion. It prohibited the building, equip- 
ping, or dapethitng of any ship by any 
person having a knowledge, or intent, 
or reasonable cause to suppose that she 
was to be employed in the service of a 
belligerent; but, in his judgment, it 
would be going somewhat too far to pro- 
hibit a mere contract of sale without 
delivery. He might remark that the 
moment a person attempted to deliver a 
vessel, he would come within the provi- 
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sions of the Bill, The Commissioners 
had come to the conelusion that a mere 
contract of sale ought not to be prohi- 
bited, and he confessed that, on the 
whole, he was of the same opinion. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought 
that sub-section 4 would meet the case 
sufficiently. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he was 
of opinion that the Bill did all that it 
was incumbent upon the Government to 
do. The Amendment would interfere 
greatly with the trade of the country, 
while a ship would be no use to a belli- 
gerent unless equipped or despatched. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, that if 
the Amendment were an error, it would, 
*, the most, be an error on the right 
side. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
67: Majority 31. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
‘he would propose to omit Clause 11. 

Mrz. DICKINSON said, he hoped 
this would not be done, otherwise vessels 
corresponding with the Alabama could 
be succoured in our colonial ports. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had to explain that, although the 
Royal Commissioners made a recommen- 
dation to the effect of this clause, they 
did not intend that it should be embodied 
in an Act of Parliament, but that it 
should be carried out under the Queen’s 
Regulations. The Governor of a Colony 
would, under this clause have to deter- 
mine whether a ship entering his ports was 
illegally fitted out or not; and this was 
enough to show the object the Comis- 
sioners had in view could not be carried 
out by an Act of Parliament. It was 
intended, instead, to advise colonial Go- 
vernors of the escape of any illegally- 
fitted vessel. 

Clause struek out. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
eall attention to Clause 21. It provided 
that any Custom House officer might de- 
tain a suspected ship, so that the power, 
would be vested in a tide-waiter who 
received, perhaps, 18s. a week. This was’ 
an extraordinary power to vest in such 
hands, and he would propose that the 
power should only be exancised by the 
chief officer of Customs in any port of 
the United Kingdom. The hon. Mem- 


Zhe Attorney General 





ber concluded by moving his Amend, 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, ling 
7, “to leave out the word ‘any,’ and 
insert the words ‘the chiof,’ "—(My, 
Candlish, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. Atpgrman LUSK said, he ques. 
tioned the propriety of giving so much 
ower io Custom House officers of the 
wer class as was sed by this Bi 
to confer on them. — 7 Hae 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
that those officers of Customs were, in 
fact, the police of ports and harbours, 
No more power was conferred on them 
by the Bill than was already exercised 
by every parish constable throughout 
the kingdom. If the power of acting 
under the Bill were confined to the chief 
officer of Customs, as was proposed, it 
might happen that in a caso of emer. 
gency that officer would be absent, and 
serious ineonvenience would be the re- 
sult, The principle of the elause was 
in operation in the Merchant Shipping 
Act and in all the Prize Acts. He quite 
admitted that the issue was more im- 


portant than any that could be raised ° 


on the Merchant Shipping Act, but it 
was because it was more important that 
greater restrictions should be used. The 
great thing was to prevent the depar- 
ture from our ports of any ships of the 
Alabama character. 


Question, “That the word ‘any,’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would pro- 
pose, in line 32, after ‘‘ officer of cus- 
toms”? to insert ‘‘harbourmaster and 
dockmaster’’ with the view of enabling 
the dockmaster or harbourmaster to co- 
operate with the Government officers in 


| the detention of a suspicious vessel. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would offer no objection to the in- 
sertion of the words, but could give no 
indemnity to those officers. 


Words inserted. 


Bill re-committed, to consider a new 
Clause and.an Amendment to the Title; 
considered in Committee, and reported, 
with an amended Title; as amended, 
considered; to be read the third time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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INCLOSURE BILL—{Bnx 206.] 
(Mr. Rnatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Seoretary Bruce.) 
g00ND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading | 2nd August] read. 
Mz. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, considering the late period of the 
Session, and the opposition that was 
likely to arise with respect to this Bill 
the Government had come to the deter- 
mination to withdraw it. He therefore 


begged to move that the Order be dis- 


charged. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Stamford in favour of the Bill, and 
he must make an appeal to the Govern- 
ment and the House to allow the Sche- 
dule to be altered, and to pass the Bill 
as regarded Stamford. The case of Stam- 
ford was not like that of other places 
mentioned in the Schedule. The Report 
of the Commissioners had shown not 
only that there was no —— to the 
proposed inclosure, but that it would be 
attended with great benefit to the in- 
habitants, who, in exchange for the waste 
lands which were now of no use, would 
get good land for garden allotments 
and recreation purposes. Ocertain de- 
tached pieces of waste in the neighbour- 
hood, varying from an acre to an acre 
and a-half, with one about six acres, 
two miles from the town, would be en- 
dosed, and the lord of the manor had 
consented to give up 18 acres of land, 
tight of which were to be devoted to a 
public park and 10 to garden allotments 
for the poorer people. He would pro- 
pose, therefore, to the Government that 
they should, as it were, turn the Bill 
into a private one, confining its opera- 
tion to Stamford, and changing its title. 
With this view he should say no to the 
Question that the Order be discharged. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he must admit 
that the case of Stamford was very dif- 
ferent from most others; but, although 
his objections to the measure would not 
apply to it if it were altered as proposed 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet, never- 
theless as he stated a few nights ago 
when a similar proposition was made by 
the Prime Minister he theught it impos- 
sible to deal by any Bill of the kind with 
these questions of property until the Ge- 
neral Inclosure Act was amended. He 
heartily thanked the Government for 
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withdrawing the Bill, and also those 


hon. Members who had remained morn- 
ing after morning till 2 or 3 o’clock to 
support him in his suceessful attempt to 
resist the passing of this Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged: Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
ae that this House do disagree 
with the Amendment, as it had been 
carried in the other House by a small 
majority only, and, as he thought it was 
only fair, when they were imposing the 
duty of providing education for the people 
on the school Boards, that those bo 16s 
should have the power of opening free 
schools where special circumstances ren- 
dered them necessary. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had to 
— to agree to the Amendment, as 
ar as requiring the Minutes to be laid 
on the Table of both Houses went—a 
regulation which now existed under the 
Education Oode, and which the Govern- 
ment had no intention of withdrawing ; 
but he would suggest that the period 
should be limited to one month instead 
of six weeks. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved that 
the House do agree with the Lords’ 
Amendments in respect of the Ballot at 
elections for school Boards. 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT said, he 
wished, in perfect good humour, to say 
that as the House of Commons had sat 
up till 5 o’clock to insert in the Bill the 
plan of voting by Ballot, he should have 
expected that the Government would have 
insisted on retaining it. He only rose to 
point out that hon. Members on the Oppo- 
sition side had been successful. Verylittle 
satisfaction had been given by the Go- 
vernment to Members on their own side 
during the passage of the Bill through 
the House of Commons. Having first 
adopted a real Ballot the Government 
afterwards turned it into a sham Ballot, 
and subsequently with, as it appeared to 
him, the acquiescence of the Government, 
the House of Lords struck out ‘even the 
sham, and the Ballot was to be ‘buried 
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for this year without one mourner from 
the Treasury Bench to follow it to the 
grave. It was the one little concession 
that had been made to the Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in a hopeless condition 
last year when asserting principles which 
they had now the gratification of seeing 
embodied in this Bill; but as a minority 
had been thus successful, those who 
were in a minority below the Gangway 
might hope to be successful in their turn. 
Members on his side of the House had 
had their little success in reference to the 
Inclosure Bill, and now Gentlemen oppo- 
site had their great success in getting 
rid of the Ballot; but even with regard 
to the Ballot he hoped that the good for- 
tune of hon. Gentlemen opposite to-day 
would be that of hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House at no distant day. As 
to the Bill itself, adopting words which 
Scott used in the conclusion of Rob 
Roy, he would say—‘‘There are many 
things owre bad for blessing and owre 
gude for banning, like Rob Roy.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) had treated the 
matter good-humouredly, and had con- 
cluded the long discussion on that sub- 
ject with such a pleasant quotation. He 
thought the honours of the battle re- 
mained with those who had fought for 
the Ballot, because the election would be 
by Ballot in the metropolis, and it was 
in the metropolis the most important 
elections would be held between this and 
the time when it would be necessary to 
have fresh legislation in respect of the 
mode of election. The mode of election 
provided by this Bill would remain in 
force for only a year. He hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would not be 
able to say after the next elections that 
the Ballot which would be applied was a 
sham. He thought that it would not be 
expedient to fight the question further in 
the present year. It was not a minority 
on either side who had succeeded in the 
case of this Bill. The success was on 
the part of an enormous majority in that 
House who were resolved to establish a 
system of truly national education. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 


sat up till wget gon 5 in the morning for 


supporting the Ballot 

rinciple when it was proposed in this 
Bill. His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) had left the House 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 


the purpose 0: 
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and gone to his bed at 1 o'clock. Hy 
thought that was a fair measure of the 
degree of zeal which each of them respect. 
ively had for the Ballot. He rejoiced tp 
think that the vast majority of the House 
had shown that they were more anxious 
about national education than about in. 
dividual crotchets. He was very grate. 
ful for what the House had done for 
education, and he would express hig 
thanks to his right hon. Friend the Vicg 
President of the Council for the manner 
in which he had carried the measure 
through the House. He did not believe 
that any other man in England could 
have done the work so well; and as his 
hon. and learned Friend had concluded 
with a prose quotation, he would con. 
clude with a poetical one, and, referri 
to the Vice President, use words of Ten- 
nyson— 
“ One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Who can act, and dare not lie.” 


Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, this mat- 
ter of the Ballot was one of the greatest 
consequence, and he protested against 
its being treated in a humorous manner, 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he must 
deny that the advocates of the Ballot 
had shown any want of interest in the 
question of national education. He did 
not regard the measure which was now 
passing through Parliament as by any 
means final, for it was not national in 
its proportions, was eleemosynary in its 
character, and it was unworthy of a po- 
pular and reformed House of Commons. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, this was not the 
occasion for a discussion on the measure. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—Mr. Wiruam Epwarp Forster, Mr. Gus- 
stone, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. KnaronsvLi- 
Huaxssen, Mr. Sransretp, Mr, Artnur Pet, 
Mr. Dopson, Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. Kay-Sxurtit 
wortH, and Mr, Guiryn:—To withdraw imme 
diately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reason for disagreeing to Lords Amendment 
reported, and agreed to. 


To be communicated to The Lords. 


STAMP DUTIES (re-commiited) BILL. 


(Mr. Dodson; Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Stansfeld.) 


[BILL 256.] OOMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Clauses 1 to 48, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 49 (Interpretation of term 
“Promissory note’’). 

Mr. MAGNIAO said that, taking 
the clause in connection with the Sche- 
dule, it appeared that the stamp duty on 
, promissory note payable on demand 
ould be charged at an ad valorem rate, 
while the duty chargeable on a bill of 
exchange would be only 1d. There 


was no reason for this difference, under 
which the promissory note would cease 


to exist. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he failed to 
see any hardship in the provisions of 
the clause. He believed promissory 
notes payable on demand were very 
rare. [An hon. Memser: Not at all.] 
However, he was willing to consider the 
representations that had been made be- 
fore the Report. 

Mz. M. CHAMBERS said, that a 
romissory note and a bill of exchange 
were substantially the same thing. 

Mrz. AtperMan LUSK thought a case 
had been made out which had not been 
answered. 

Mrz. BARNETT said, the Government 
had taken into consideration the sugges- 
tions of practical men, and had amended 
the Bill, so that, in its present form, 
there was no great objection to it; but 
he wished the Government to consider 
the propriety of changing the mode of 
Seating stamps and of utilizing 
some of the 8,000 post-offices of the 
country instead of paying poundage to 
distributors. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
there was a good deal of difference be- 
tween a bill of exchange and a promis- 
sory note. The latter was not payable 
at sight, or on demand, and it might be 
for a year in the cash-box and never get 
intocirculation. If hon. Members thought 
differently, let them try to discount a 
promissory note. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 50 agreed to. 

Clause 51 (Ad valorem duties to be 
denoted in certain cases by adhesive 
stamps). 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he would sug- 
gest that it would be a great advantage 


to the commercial world if the use of | 


adhesive stamps were allowed in all cases 
upon bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and other mercantile obligations, instead 
of the ordinary bill stamps. He did 
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not believe the Revenue would suffer. 
He hoped the Government would con- 
sider the question during the Recess. 

Mr. MUNDELLA hoped that this 
common-sense view would be adopted 
by the Department. Where an impressed. 
stamp was spoilt by the bill being 
wrongly drawn, the principal was obliged 
to go before an official and make oath to 
that effect. This inconvenience would 
be avoided if adhesive stamps were 
used. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
importance in any case of preserving 
evidence of the date at which the bill 
was drawn. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he would ask 
that adhesive bill stamps should be sold 
at the post offices throughout the king- 
dom. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he feared 
that the Revenue would suffer if adhe- 
sive stamps were used. Such an arrange- 
ment might open the door to fraud, as 
the use of stamps could be avoided al- 
together in cases where no litigation 
resulted, and if litigation did arise, an 
adhesive stamp could be put on the bill 
at any time, months after the bill was 
really drawn. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that could 
not happen, because the bill must be 
stamped before it could go through a 
banker’s hands. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, while he ad- 
mitted the importance of the subject, it 
was impossible to discuss it now on a 
measure which was merely a consolidat- 
ing measure. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that every civilized 
country in the world except our own used 
adhesive stamps for these purposes, and 
no fraud could arise if the person draw- 
ing the bill had to write his signature 
across the stamp when the bill was 
drawn. He regretted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not listened to the 
appeal which had been made to him by 
an influential commercial body. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to have it clearly 
understood that the Government did not 
in the least go into the merits of the 
question. Their object simply being to 
effect a consolidation of the Stamp Laws, 
with a view to future improvement, 
they had declined to make any changes 
of the nature proposed. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 52 to 97, inclusive, agreed to. 

Olause 98 (Directions as to duty in 
certain cases). 

Mrz. STANSFELD said, he had to 
move the insertion of an additional sub- 
section, which had been drawn up in 
consequence of a suggestion made to 
him by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren). His hon. 
Friend had pointed out that in Scotland 
houses of £10 a year, or under, were 
never let for a shorter time than a year. 
Under the Bill, as it stood, tenements of 
that value would not have the benefit of 
the reduced stamp duty which similar 
property would have in England, be- 
cause persons who were in the habit of 
renting their houses quarterly would 
only have to Bay 1d. nitend of 1s. 
stamp duty on leases for less than a 
year. He begged, therefore, to move a 5th 
sub-section, to the effect that no ‘lease 
or tack, in Scotland, of any dwelling- 
house or tenement, for any definite term 
not exceeding a year, at arent not ex- 
ceeding the rate of ten pounds per 
annum, is to be charged with any higher 
duty than one penny.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BILL—(Lords.) 
[BILL 257.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies to state 
the nature of the new constitution pro- 
posed to be given to the Colony? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
under the provisions of the Bill the 
Governing Body would not be entirely 
nominated by the Crown as at present, 
but 12 out of the 15 members would be 
nominated by the people. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


SHERIFFS (SCOTLAND) ACT (1853) 
AMENDMENT, &o. BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Tux LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I 
propose that this House should agree to 
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the Lords’ Amendments to this Bi) 
with one exception. I will explain in g 
few words how this matter stands, ] 
was a subject of debate in this House 
when the Bill was read a second time 
whether the provisions of the Act of 
1838, which requires that each sheriff jp 
Scotland be an habitual attendant of the 
Court of Session during the sitting of 
that Court was one that ought to be 
continued. The House resolved that 
question in the negative, and accordingly 
as the Bill passed this House and went 
to the House of Lords, Clause 183—the 
clause in question — contained these 
words— 

‘¢ All sheriffs, whether appointed before or sub. 
sequent to the passing of this Act, are hereby 


relieved of the duty of attending the sitting of 
the Court of Session.” 


The House of Lords have deleted these 
words, and, adverting to the Amend- 
ment which omits them, I have to pro- 
pose that they should in substance be 
re-inserted, although with a differencs 
which I believe will be satisfactory—at 
least I have reason to hope so—to some 
of the noble and learned Lords who 
thought that there was something objec- 
tionable in the form in which they origi- 
nally stood in the Bill. The Act of 1838 
contains three substantive provisions re- 
lating to the subject—one regulating the 
qualification for the appointment to the 
office of sheriff, the qualification being 
that the appointee should be an advo- 
cate of three years’ standing in practice, 
and in habitual attendance on the Court 
of Session. The second provision is, 
that every sheriff after his appointment 
shall continue not in practice, because 
that is a matter which is almost beyond 
the power of the Legislature, but shall 
continue an habitual attendance on the 
Court of Session. I have some rea 
son to believe that it is supposed by 
some noble and learned persons “‘else- 
where”? that the purpose of the clause in 
this enactment which the Lords have 
omitted, was to interfere with the quali- 
fication for the appointment to the office 
of sheriff prescribed by Act of 1838. 
That is not so. The purpose was not to 
interfere with the qualification for the 
appointment at all, but merely to relieve 
those sheriffs having been appointed who 
had ceased, whether from their own i 
clination or without reference to theit 
own desire, from any active practice be- 
fore the Court of Session, and the neces 
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of habitual attendance in that Court, 
pefore which they were not practising ; 
and accordingly I propose to omit the 
words as originally inserted in the Bill, 
and to substitute these words— 

“And so much of the Act of the first and 

sooond Victoria, chapter one hundred and nine- 
teen [that is, the Act of 1838] as provides that 
every sheriff, with the exception of the Sheriffs of 
the counties of Edinburgh and Lanark, shall, after 
his appointment, be in abitual attendance upon 
the Court of Session during the sittings thereof, 
shall be, and is hereby repealed.” 
And I propose further to add, in order 
to prevent the possibility of any miscon- 
ception as to interference with the quali- 
fication at present required for the ap- 
pointment to the office of sheriff— 

«That nothing herein contained shall affect the 

qualification for appointment to the office of 
Sheriff, as prescribed by the said Act,” 
The clause, as I now igen to amend 
it, has therefore no other effect than to 
relieve the sheriffs, who are now reduced 
to the number of 15, from the necessity 
of attending habitually on the Supreme 
Court of Edinburgh, whether they are 
in practice before that Court or not. 
Of course, those who are now in prac- 
tice will continue to attend the sitting 
of the Court without the necessity of any 
statutory obligations; but it appears to 
me and to those who framed the Bill 
that it was not required by those who 
are not in practice. Certainly, now that 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs is largely 
extended and the number diminished, 
that restriction is more objectionable, 
and I would venture to say—if it is not 
too strong a word—more mischievous 
than it was before. 


Amendment to the Lords’ Amendment 
agreed to. 

Lords’ Amendment, 
agreed to. 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE: I have 
now to propose to the House to disagree 
with the Fords’ Amendment as to the 
omission of Clause 14. This clause 
proposes to confer upon the Government 
a power, to be used by one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
from time to time to prescribe the num- 
ber of sheriff-deputes to each sheriff 
town, and such iis where they shall 
reside and atten 


as amended, 


to the performance of 
their duty. It is absolutely necessary 
that that power should be vested some- 


where, and it humbly appears to me, 
and was the opinion of the House when 
the Bill was here formerly, that Her 
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Majesty’s Government—the Government 
of the day—is the proper quarter in 
which to vest this power. The Govern- 
ment is the most direct and immediately 
responsible body in the country, and it 
would be entirely out of the question to 
regulate the number of sheriffs-substi- 
tute, or prescribe the places where they 
were to reside in the discharge of their 
duties, by Act of Parliament. For the 
exigencies of public business in the 
various districts of the country, it is de- 
sirable and necessary that there should 
be some intelligence to regulate the mat- 
ter for the necessities of the particular 
districts at the particular time. The 
Royal Commissioners appointed to re- 
port on Scotch Judicature have recom- 
mended a variety of changes, and no 
doubt they will be in the main carried 
out; but they must undoubtedly be ex- 
perimental, and from time to time the 
arrangements will be modified. As I 
said before, the power of doing so must 
be vested somewhere, and I have re- 
spectfully to submit that it ought to be 
vested in a body which is responsible 
like the Government. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “ to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :” 
—The Lorp Apvooarz, Mr. Secretary Bruocs, 
Mr, Stansrzetp, Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Gtuyn, and 
Mr. Apam:—To withdraw immediately ; Three 
to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to Lords Amendment 
reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION (EDINBURGH 
AND MONTROSE, &ec.) ACT (1860) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendment considered. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he rose to move in Clause 20, page 9, 
line 7, to leave out the word ‘ male.” 
If the word were retained, the patronage 
would be invested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who would have to ap- 
point the minister in accordance with the 
desire expressed by the majority of the 
male communicants. Now, he thought 
that in a matter of this kind, the female 
members of the congregation would take 
a very strong interest, and would be 
glad to give effect to their opinions by 
taking part in the election of the minis- 
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ter. He might mention that the former 
Acts, which were somewhat numerous, 
vested the patronage in the hands of the 
communicants generally, and not in 
those of the male communicants exclu- 
sively. The present might, perhaps, be 
an unfavourable occasion for raising this 
question, and if he found that the learned 
Lord Advocate was unwilling to support 
his Amendment, he would not venture to 
press it. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I 
shall not now go into the merits of the 
question which has been raised by the 
hon. Baronet. Indeed, the present is 
not a suitable opportunity for discussing 
the matter. This is almost a local Bill. 
There has been a long and bitter strife in 
Scotland as to its adoption, and large 
sacrifices and concessions have been 
made on both sides, in order to arrive at 
a settlement of the question. This is 
not a suitable occasion for determining 
the general question of woman’s rights; 
and [ am not disposed to send back the 
Bill to the House of Lords in order that 
that subject should be re-considered 
there. Consequently, I shall support 
the Lords’ Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment,”—(Sir David 
Wedderburn, )—put, and negatied. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 
Blank in the Bill filled up. 


SANITARY ACT (DUBLIN) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bux 254.] 
(Ur. Stansfeld, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
know whether sufficient security had 
been taken for the repayment of the 
one-third of a million of money to be 
advanced to the City of Dublin for the 
execution of sanitary works. He de- 
sired to be informed what was the rate- 
able value of the property upon the 
security of the rates of which the money 
was to be advanced, what was the rating 
limit, and how far the rates were already 
charged ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Public Loan Com- 
missioners, who were to advance the 
money, could not by law charge less than 
5 per cent interest; but it was in the 


Sir David Wedderburn 
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discretion of the Treasury to reduce that 
amount. The Loan Commissioners wep, 
an independent body of gentlemen, ro. 
ceiving no salaries from the Government, 
and exercising their own judgment jp 
obtaining adequate security for the 
money—a duty which they had always 
discharged with the greatest fidelity, and 
it was a beneficial arrangement that that 
duty should not be thrown on the Go. 
vernment, who might be biased by poli- 
tical or Parliamentary pressure. In this 
particular case it was in the power of 
the Public Loan Commissioners to lend 
the money without an Act of Parliament, 
were it not that the Commissioners re. 
quired more security than could be given 
without a special Act. The money was 
lent upon the security of the rates of 
the city of Dublin, for the purification 
of the river Liffey, which had become 
so offensive that the Judges administer- 
ing the law in Dublin had applied to 
have some other = to hold their 
sittings at. The Government gave a 
guarantee in the case of London when 
the Embankment was made and other 
works undertaken. He durst say that 
Dublin would be glad to get a guarantee 
too; but instead of a guarantee they 
would advance the money. As the 
Public Loan Commissioners required 
power to appoint a receiver to receive the 
rates in case of default on the part of 
the Corporation, the present Bill was 
introduced to give them that power. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, in spite of 
the explanations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Bill was, in his opinion, 
most objectionable. The House ought 
not to allow it to pass, unless Parliament 
were always prepared to make advances 
to any town requiring similar aid for 
carrying out sanitary works. 

Mr. GWORTH said, he must 
rotest against the system of borrowing 
om the Government for improvement 

purposes. The Bill was altogether pe- 
culiar. 

Dr. BREWER said, he could not 
agree that the measure was a peculiar 
one, because on several occasions the me- 
tropolis had borrowed money from the 
Government for improvement purposes. 

Srr JOHN GRAY said, the autho- 
rities of Dublin were required to carry 
out the Sanitary Act of 1866, and the 
Bill was necessary to enable them to 
improve the Liffey, which was in a very 
noxious condition. 
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Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
- as amended, to be considered 


, 


TM-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY (SUPERANNU- 
ATION) BILL.—[Bux 114.] 
(Mr. Bowverie, Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he objected to 
roceeding with the Bill. The Bill in- 
yolved principles which could not be 
properly discussed at the present time, 
more particularly as next year the pro- 
prety of placing the management of the 
property of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and of the Commissioners of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty in the hands of 
one Board was to be considered by a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
hoped they would not listen to the 
charmer on the other side, and hang up 
the question, merely because the Bill 
night give superannuation to an old 
gentleman who was 87 years of age, and 
had rendered to the commonwealth a 
service of 48 years. The Bill had been 
fully discussed on a former occasion, 
and he, having charge of the Bill, was 
prepared to accept all the Amendments 
roposed by the Government. He there- 
bore hoped the hon. Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands) would allow them 
to go into Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
18: Majority 46. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES’ ARRANGE. 
MENT BILL.—[Buz 143.] 
(Mr. Henry B. Sheridan, Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
Mr. Brogden.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he would beg 
to move that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to extend the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Arrangement Bill to other 
Companies in liquidation. 

Motion agreed to. 

VOL. OOIIL. (ramp surrzs. ] 
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Instruction to the Committee to extend 
the Joint Stock Companies’ Arrangement 
Bill to other Companies in liquidation. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Where compromise proposed 
Court of Chancery may order a meeting 
of creditors, &c. to decide as to such 
compromise). 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
line 10, to leave out all the words after 
“between,” to end of Clause, in order 
to add the words— 


‘¢ A Company which is being or shall be wound 
up, either voluntarily or by the Court, under the 
Companies’ Acts 1862 and 1867, or either of 
them, and the creditors of such Company, or any 
class of such creditors, it shall be lawful for the 
Court of Chancery on the application in a sum- 
mary way of any creditor or the liquidator, to 
order that a meeting of such creditors or class of 
creditors shall be summoned in such manner as 
the Court shall direct, and if a majority in num- 
ber, representing three-fourths in value of such 
creditors or class of creditors present either in 
person or by proxy at such meeting shall agree to 
any arrangement or compromise, such arrange- 
ment or compromise shall, if duly confirmed by 
an order of the Court, be binding on all such cre- 
ditors or class of creditors, as the case may be, 
and also on the liquidator and contributories of 
the said Company.”—(Mr. Chadwick.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be consi- 
dered To-morrow. 


OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE ON NATURALIZA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney Genzrat, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the taking of Oaths 
of Allegiance on Naturalization, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Artornzy Genzrat, Mr. See 
cretary Bruoz, and Mr. Souicrrorn GEnzRat. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 261.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eleven o’olock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 5, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Stamp Duties* (295); Stamp Duties Manage- 
ment * (296); Inland Revenue Acts Repeal * 
(297); Foreign Enlistment * (298); Oaths of 
Allegiance on Naturalization* (299). 
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Second Reading — Census (Scotland)* (279) ; 
Glebe Loans (Ireland) * (280); Post Office * 
(281); Census (Ireland)* (286); Meeting of 
Parliament (283); Canada (Guarantee of 
Loan) * (284) ; Beerhouses* (285); Constabu- 
lary Force (Ireland) * (291); Public Schools 
Act (1868) Amendment * (272); Militia Acts 
Amendment (No. 2)* (293); Norfolk Boun- 
dary * (275). 

Select Commitice — Report — Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 2) * (229). 

Commitiee—Real Actions Abolition (Ireland) * 
[271]; Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law 
(Ireland) * (276-301). 

Committee—Report—Petty Sessions Clerk (Ire- 
land) Act (1858) Amendment * (273) ; Larceny 
(Advertisements) * (158). 

Report—Turnpike Acts Continuance * (292-300) ; 
National Debt * (249) ; Statute Law Revision * 
(250); Pedlars’ Certificates * (251). 

Third Reading — Factories and Workshops * 
(247) ; Gun Licences * (241) ; Forgery * (248) ; 
Census * (264) ; East India Contracts * (189) ; 
Brokers (City of London) * (268), and passed. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
SCOTLAND. 


The Clerk of the Parliaments delivered 
a Certificate of the Clerk of the Crown 
that the Earl of Strathmore and King- 
horn had been elected a Representative 
Peer for Scotland in the room of the 
Earl of Haddington, deceased: Certifi- 
cate read. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tar Kart or HARROWBY rose to 
call the attention of the House to a re- 
cent change made by the Charity Com- 
missioners, which, in contradiction to the 
rules laid down by the Court of Chan- 
cery, made persons in the receipt of 
Poor Law relief eligible for participation 
in an endowment for the benefit of the 

oor, and to move a Resolution thereon. 

he case which was the immediate occa- 
sion of his Motion arose ina small parish 
in Suffolk, where, through the exertions 
of the rector, an endowment of £48 per 
annum had been recovered and appro- 
priated to a distribution of fuel at Christ- 
mas to married labourers and widows 
who were householders resident in the 
parish, excluding such persons as were 
in the receipt of Poor Law relief. The 
Commissioners, at the instance of some 
of the trustees, had recently laid down a 
new scheme, which left to the discretion 
of the trustees the mode of expending 
the amount, and threw open the charity 
to all poor parishioners, provided that 
the trustees did not apply the funds di- 
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rectly or indirectly with a view of reliey. 
ing or diminishing the poor rates of the 
parish. This order was at issue with the 
decisions of the highest legal tribunals 
and the result would be that endowments 
intended for the relief of the poor would 
be diverted to the relief of the ratepayers, 
Moreover, the recipients of the chari 
who had hitherto regarded the dole as a 
right, would have to beg for it, and 
would regard it as a humiliation. This 
was not a single case, and unless Par. 
liament intervened the door would be 
opened to great abuses. 

Moved to resolve, That having regard to the 
change recently introduced by the Charity Com. 
missioners into the administration of endowments 
for the benefit of the poor, the Court of Chancery 
having always hitherto held that such endowments 
are not applicable to persons in permanent receipt 
of parish relief, it is not expedient that the prin. 
ciple laid down by the Courts should be over. 
ruled, as inevitably tending to convert endowments 
intended for the relief of the poor to the relief of 
the ratepayer.—( The Earl of Harrowby.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, having communicated with the 
Commissioners on this subject, he had as- 
certained that the order in question was 
identical with orders which they had long 
been in the habit of issuing, without 
having encountered a single expression 
of dissent or dissatisfaction except in 
this one case. In some cases the Oourt 
of Chancery had laid down the rule that 
persons who had once received parochial 
relief should be disqualified from par- 
ticipation in charitable endowments ; 
but, this provision having been felt to 
be too harsh, numerous trustees had 
taken orders in the present form. The 
Commissioners were most anxious to 
secure the same object as the Court of 
Chancery — namely, that endowments 
intended for charity should not be ap- 
plied to the purposes of Poor Law relief. 
In the present case the rector had taken 
a view of the case quite at variance from 
that taken by his co-trustees, and had 
published a volume of 100 pages on the 
subject, which only shewed that he had 
entirely misunderstood the effect of the 
order; for to turn it to any diminution 
of the rates would be a positive infrac- 
tion of it. The noble Lord, in bringing 
this matter before the House, had at- 
tempted to make them a Court of Appeal 
in a very extraordinary fashion. They 
were, no doubt, the highest Court of 
Appeal, but they were not accustomed 
to decide a question in that capacity— 
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by a Resolution on a Motion. He must, 
therefore, be excused from expressing 
any opinion on the matter, further than 
to say that an order of the Charity 
Commissioners would not have the least 
effect in overruling a decree of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY, while 
withdrawing his Motion, insisted that 
the order conflicted with the principle 
which the Court of Chancery had always 
jealously guarded. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT BILL, 
(No. 283.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its object was to amend the 37 
Geo. III. c. 127, and the 89 & 40 Geo. 
Il. c. 14, by which the period limited 
for summoning Parliament to meet was 
at present regulated. The period at 
present fixed was any day not less than 
14 days from the day of the date of the 
Proclamation summoning Parliament to 
meet. The present Bill simply short- 
ened that period to six days. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 5th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Birts—Second Reading— 
Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization [261]; 
Judicial Committee [249]; Divine Worship 
in Licensed Buildings * [245]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation) ; Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal 
[231]; Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization 
[261]; Truck Commission* [252]; British 
Columbia * [257]. 

Considered as amended—Sanitary Act (Dublin) 
Amendment ® [254]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Stamp 
Duties* [256]; Truck Commission * [252]; 
Expiring Laws * [253]; Queen Anne’s Bounty 
(Superannuation) * [114]; Joint Stock Com- 
panies’ Arrangement * [143], and passed. 
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Third Reading — Stamp Duties Management * 
220]; Inland Revenue Acts Repeal* [146]; 
‘oreign Enlistment [258]; Oaths of Allegi- 
ance on Naturalization [261], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Lodgers’ Goods Protection (ree 
comm.) * [185]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


COST OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAMBERT said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The cost to the Nation of the Crimean 
War, and how the money to meet it was 
raised ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tun EXOHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that to give the 
cost of the Crimean War would be an 
analysis of the Votes which he did not 
feel called upon to enter into.- He might 
state in general terms the manner in 
which the money wasraised. There was 
an increased funded and unfunded debt 
of £40,000,000, and the rest was raised 
by taxes during the time the war con- 
tinued—about as much more—but that 
could be ascertained by the hon. Gentle- 
man on reference to the Estimates. Al- 
together the cost was about £80,000,000, 


Warnings. 


INDIA—BOMBAY MILITARY FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Actuary’s Report 
on the Bombay Military Fund has yet 
or when will it be made? 

Mx. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
the Actuary’s Report was received on 
the Ist of August. It shows that the 
fund is in deficit. This being so, no in- 
crease can of course be made to the pen- 
sions; but they will be continued at 
their present rate under the guarantee 
given by the Secretary of State and con- 
firmed by Parliament. 


STORM WARNINGS.—QUESTION, 

CoroneL SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
What number of storm warnings have 
been transmitted by the Meteorological 
Committee of the Royal Society to places 
on the British and Irish Coasts since last 
October ; what number have been fol- 
lowed by storms; and what number of 
such warnings have not been followed 
by storms, and where such failures have 
occurred ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in re- 
ply to the hon. and gallant Member’s 
Question, I have to state that I have been 
informed by the Meteorological Com- 
mittee, that since October in last year 55 
storm signals have been transmitted to 
places on the British and Irish Coasts. 
With regard to the number of signals 
followed by storms the hon. and gallant 
Member seems: to have misunderstood 
the meaning of the signals. In the 
notices issued with reference to this sub- 
ject, I find the following :— 

“ The hoisting of the drum does not imply any 

prophecy of wind or weather ; it is only intended 
to convey information that there is an atmo- 
spherical disturbance somewhere which may pos- 
sibly reach the place where the signal is hoisted, 
and the knowledge of which is likely to be of use 
to the mariners and fishermen of that part of the 
coast.” 
In conclusion, I have to state that the 
Board of Trade are not responsible for 
these details. The work has been handed 
over to a committee of most eminent 
scientific men appointed by the Royal 
Society, and the Board of Trade exer- 
cise no control over their storm signals, 
any more than over the storms which 
may follow them. 


IRELAND—ROYAL DOCK AT HAWL- 
BOWLINE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, considering the necessity which 
has arisen for demanding a Supplemental 
Vote for the better defence of the 
country, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to press on the works of the 
Royal Dock at Hawlbowline, so as to 
secure its completion in a shorter period 
than five years from the present time, as 
now estimated ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, in reply, that 
there were considerable demands for the 
acceleration of local works at the present 
time. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) proposed to 
ask a Question with regard to works on 
the East (at Chatham), and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone) intended to ask a 
Question about works on the South 
Coast. It was impossible for him to say 
off-hand to what extent it would be wise 
or proper to comply with these extensive 
demands; but he might state that they 
had already accelerated to a considerable 
extent the speed of the works at Hawl- 
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bowline, and he could promise that dug 
attention would be given to the subject, 
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INDEPENDENCE OF THE KINGDOM oF 
BELGIUM.— QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, ho 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the pro- 

osed Secret Treaty between France and 

russia, the existence of which has been 
substantially admitted by both those 
Powers, and considering that the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Belgium 
has been guaranteed by Great Britain, 
in conjunction with other Powers, he 
will state for the information of this 
House whether, in the event of an 
attempt being made by either of the bel- 
ligerent Powers to carry out the provi- 
sions of that proposed Secret Treaty, so as 
to interfere with the independence of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take immediate and 
effectual steps to enforce the Treaty of 
1831; and, whether they have taken 
any, and if so what steps, and with what 
result, to secure the co-operation of the 
other Powers who are parties with Great 
Britain to the Treaty of 1831, and espe- 
cially as to the twenty-fifth Article of 
that Treaty ? 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, that before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, perhaps he would allow him 
to ask another arising out of it, and of 
which he had given him private Notice. 
The Question was, Whether it is not 
true that the second Article of the Treaty 
of 1839 declares the Treaty of 1831 not 
to be obligatory upon the high con- 
tracting parties? This Treaty was signed 
by their Majesties, the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the King of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and the King of the Belgians. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
doubt whatever that the Treaty of 1831, 
to which the hon. Baronet’s Question 
relates, has passed entirely out of exist- 
ence. The Treaty of 1839 is that under 
which the relations of the contracting 
Powers with Belgium are at present 
regulated. With respect to the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, I think he must 
almost have anticipated that it is totally 
impossible for me to explain the acts or 





intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
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jn a matter of this very grave character 
in answer to a Question. I stated on a 
former evening, and the subject has been 
mentioned in the other House with some- 
what more fulness, that the Government 
have taken into consideration the whole 
state of the case in relation to the pro- 
iected Treaty as it is called, and they 

ave adopted such steps as appeared to 
them best calculated to establish confi- 
dence and security. I am afraid I can- 


. not now add anything to that statement. 


We wish to communicate every informa- 
tion to Parliament at the earliest mo- 
ment, and I have the hope that we shall 
be able to communicate to the House in 
an authentic manner some further infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will state whether 
the second Article of the Treaty of 1839 
declares the Treaty of 1831 to be no 
longer obligatory upon the signataries. * 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the 
page of Treaty to which my hon. Friend 
refers ? 

Sir JOHN GRAY: Page 39. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then that is so. 


NATURALIZATION ACT..—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, How soon he ex- 
pects to be in a position to grant Let- 
ters of Naturalization to Foreigners 
resident in this Country, under the pro- 
visions of the Naturalization Act of this 
Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that im- 
mediately after the passing of the Act 
the Home Office undertook the task of 
framing the necessary regulations. This 
involved most important questions, inas- 
much as the conditions of naturalization 
were very much altered by the Bill. The 
effect of it was to render naturaliza- 
tion much more complete, while at the 
same time it exacted new conditions. 
It was necessary to communicate with 
the Foreign Office, and it was found 
that very considerable difficulties arose 
in consequence of some defects having 
been discovered in the Act. The opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
had been taken, and a Bill was intro- 
duced last night which he*had no doubt 
would be passed into law. Imme- 
diately that was done the regulations 
which had been prepared would be 
issued. 
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ARMY—PRODUCING POWER OF OUR 
ARSENALS.—QUESTION. 


Captain BEAUMONT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he still adheres to the 
belief that the producing power of our 
Arsenals is sufficient to enable us in 
three weeks to replace such an amount 
of ammunition as was expended during 
the Crimean War; and, whether it is 
correct that there are not rifled guns 
sufficient to meet one-tenth of the re- 
quirements of the new Fortifications ; 
that the only shields mounted are in 
forts at Gibraltar and Bermuda, there 
being none in position in England; that 
there are no torpedoes in store, and that 
we have not a single unit of field tele- 
graphs ready ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my hon. and 
gallant Friend has not quite correctly 
quoted what I said. I laid down as a 
principle that it is not expedient to keep 
excessive stores of articles which are 
liable to deterioration hy keeping, are 
subject to change of pattern, and of 
which our powers of production are 
great. In illustration of this remark I 
repeated what had been said to me at 
Woolwich, that in a few days all the 
small-arm ammunition, and in a few 
weeks all the ammunition consumed at 
Sebastopol, might be produced at Wool- 
wich. Speaking of small-arm ammuni- 
tion, I said that we could produce 
1,500,000 rounds in a week. I may now 
say that our powers of production can 
be increased to 2,000,000 rounds. I 
may also say that in 1868 37,000,000 of 
rounds were condemned, having been 
spoiled by keeping. As regards pro- 
jectiles for ordnance, there have been 
great changes since the time of the Ori- 
mean War. The guns are heavier and 
less numerous, and consequently the 
projectiles are so too. I am assured by 
the Director of Artillery that projectiles 
for every gun will be ready, as soon as 
the gun can be mounted, up to the usual 
supply, and that there is no fear of any 
inconvenience from deficiency of pro- 
jectiles. As regards guns for arma- 
ments at home and abroad, of muzzle- 
loading rifled guns there are now in 
position just one-tenth of the number 
which will be required when the works 
are complete. There are ready, and 
making in the course of this year, all 
that were contained in the demand of 
the Engineers for the year, with a con- 
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siderable surplus. In all, except the 
heavy muzzle-loading rifled guns, the 
supply isample. The remaining muzzle- 
loading rifled guns are to be completed 
so as to be ready as the works are com- 
pleted. It is quite true that the shields 
are not yet in position, and that there 
are no torpedoes in store. The shields 
will be put up without any unnecessary 
delay, and the subject of torpedoes has 
been under the joint and careful con- 
sideration of the Admiralty and the 
Engineers, and torpedoes are now about 
to be made. They require great care 
and skill in design, and no long time for 
manufacture. The unit of telegraph 
equipment on the peace footing is below 
that which would be maintained on the 
war footing; but it is susceptible of 
ready expansion, and there is no diffi- 
culty as regards either men or stores. 


ARMY—MILITIA ARTILLERY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, With 
what Guns the Militia Artillery are at 
present trained; and, whether the at- 
tention of the War Department has been 
called to the necessity of inquiring whe- 
ther Officers now serving in Militia 
Regiments are prepared to continue 
their services should their Regiments be 
‘“‘ embodied ?” 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Militia 
Artillery have always been trained with 
smooth-bore guns. As to the second 
Question, I have not thought it necessary 
to inquire whether Militia officers are 
provers to discharge their duty. But 

am already in possession of many 
proofs of zeal which outrun the de- 
mands of duty. 


ARMY—EXPORT OF HORSES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, considering that the present 
large exportation of horses will raise 
the price of horses to ourselves beyond 
the usual amount, and that it may cause 
embarrassment to us in case it should 
become desirable to increase our Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Transport Corps, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take into 
their consideration the propriety of 
stopping that exportation? 

. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no intention of 
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interfering with the exportation of 
horses. |‘Oh!’] I do not think that 
any state of circumstances, except a very 
grave state indeed, would justify it. | 
think my hon. and gallant Friend hag 
been misleading himself by rumours 
abroad. [‘‘No, no!”’] Well, I think 
so. Ido not know what the total num- 
ber of horses in this country may be; 
but I should think they must be counted 
by millions. There is no doubt about it, 
Well, now, what has been the extent of 
this trade since the Ist of July, 1870? 
Great alarm has taken possession of the 
mind of my hon. and gallant Friend and 
others, and almost incessant questions 
have been asked on the subject of the 
exportation of horses. Well, the total 
exportation of horses to the Continent of 
Europe during that time has amounted 
to 1,288. The particulars may be re- 
garded as somewhat curious, and I may 
just read them. The exportation of 
horses since the 1st of July down to the 
very latest date, the 5th of August, has 
been as follows:—Russia, northern ports, 
2; Hamburg, 23 ; Holland, 14; Belgium, 
569; Channel Islands, 1; France, ports 
without the Mediterranean, 679 ; tetal, 
1,288. 


ARMY—THE ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 
Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any portion of the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate of £2,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in placing the batteries of the 
Field and Horse Artillery in an efficient 
state, as regards men, horses, and 
equipment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have no 
objection to state that, although the 
money is voted as a general Vote of 
Credit, some portion of it will un- 
doubtedly be applied to the purposes 
mentioned by the hon. Member. 


STATE OF THE NAVY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If the present state of the Navy is 
sufficiently satisfactory to warrant his 
allowing the Session to close before ask- 
ing for a Vote of Oredit and additional 
Men for the use of Her Majesty’s Navy? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought his 
hon. Friend must have asked the Ques- 
tion under some misapprehension. The 
£2,000,000 were voted both for naval 
and military purposes. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Euchequer, 
Mr, Stansfeld.) 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

hu'9? 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he must, in the first instance, correct the 
statement of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War with regard 
to fortifications, for he had been given 
to understand by the highest authority 
that at Portsmouth the fortifications of 
Portsdown Hill were ready for their 
guns, but their guns were not ready for 
them. He rose, however, to draw the 
attention of the House to the state of 
the Navy and of the naval stores and 
dockyards. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had en- 
tered fully into the circumstances con- 
nected with his own branch of official 
duties, and an expectation had naturally 
been entertained that, with regard to the 
naval part of the question, a full state- 
ment would also be made. The Vote, 
however, passed without explanation, 
and now Members were obliged to fall 
back on the opportunity afforded by the 
Appropriation Bill to draw attention to 
the most material points connected with 
the naval defences of the country in the 
present position of European affairs. 
We had 53 iron-clad ships, of which 
three were on foreign stations, and we 
had a large number of small vessels of 
the Research, Wyvern, and Waterwitch 
class, some of which had been sent to 
Bermuda, where, being unfit for sea, 
they were used as harbour defences. 
Secondly, the country possessed a large 
number of wooden ships plated with 
iron, which were all broadside ships. 
Thirdly, there were the ships built of 
iron and iron-plated, many of them, 
however—like the Warrior, the Black 
Prince, the Achilles, and others — not 
being of the thickness necessary to resist 
the present artillery, and again being 
broadside ships. Lastly, there were the 
class of ships consisting of the Captain, 
the Monarch, the Bellerophon, and the 
Hercules, which, properly speaking, con- 
stituted the Navy of the country. He 
wished to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman what steps he proposed to 
take for increasing the number of effec- 
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tive ships of this class? Sir Thomas 
Symonds, under whose eye the experi- 
ments with the Captain had been carried 
out, in a Report issued yesterday, stated 
that she was a most formidable ship, and 
that by her superior armament, he be- 
lieved, she could destroy all the broad- 
side ships of the fleet in detail. The 
Monarch was the only vessel partaking 
in any degree of the immense powers of 
the Captain; but there were two other 
turret-ships, the Royal Sovereign, and the 
Royal Albert, and these four together 
formed practically the Navy of this coun- 
try. In 1862 Captain Coles brought out 
his invention, and he (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), with other Members, then main- 
tained that this was the way in which 
weights ought to be placed on board a 
ship, so as to enable her to fight her 
gunsinaseaway. In the eight years 
which followed every possible obstacle 
was raised to frustrate the efforts of 
Captain Coles; but now that the Captain 
had been launched and tried she was 
found to be perfectly steady and to an- 
swer every expectation that seamen had 
formed of her. Had his advice been 
listened to in 1863 the country would 
now be in possession of 10 Captains, and 
might snap its fingers at all the navies 
in the world. But, in fact, we had only 
four turret-ships, and Reports before the 
House established that if once the enor- 
mously long broadside ships we possessed 
got into a mélée it would be impossible 
for them to turn, and they would be at 
the mercy of the vaisseaux béliers of the 
enemy. There was one class of vessels 
in which we were particularly deficient. 
What would be much required in future 
wars would be vessels of light draught, 
carrying large guns upon turn-tables, 
and he believed that the Admiralty had 
in their possession a design of a most 
formidable and efficient gunboat drawn 
by Admiral Elliott. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had deprecated what he called 
“sporadic”? armaments. But remem- 
bering the number of our Oolonies, and 
the enormous extent of our trade, he 
believed that small squadrons in different 
parts of the-world had often proved the 
salvation of our commerce. Had there 
been a little of this “ sporadic” element 
in the East at the right moment our un- 
fortunate countrymen, probably, would 
not have been sacrificed in Greece. The 
singular inconsistency was that a Govern- 
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ment which thus objected to “‘ sporadic” 
armaments should have purposely sent 
out a large and efficient flying squad- 
ron to the most distant parts of the 
world. At the very moment that the 
country wanted to have its ships at hand, 
these were cruising somewhere between 
Otaheite and Valparaiso. What he 
wished to know was, whether any more 
ships of the Captain class were going to 
be laid down, and when? Whether the 
number of small vessels was to be in- 
creased? And whether the foreign sta- 
tions were to be strengthened by such 
small vessels as we had now in use? 
Next, with regard tomen. He was in- 
formed on good authority that both the 
Navy and Marines were exceedingly 
short of men—that at Portsmouth there 
were not more than 1,000 men avail- 
able, and of these the Rodney’s crew 
constituted the larger proportion. If, 
therefore, this increase of the Navy 
was to be made which was now con- 
fidently expected, he wished to know 
where the men were to come from ? Then, 
as to the equipment of the ships. Ad- 
miral Cooper Key reported that there 
had not been a coil of 4 or 4} inch rope 
at Portsmouth for eight weeks before he 
left. The ropery was done away with, 
the ropemakers discharged, and new 
machinery was to be put up at Chatham. 
But, meanwhile, rope was not made, 
there was no rope in store, and, con- 
sequently, ships were obliged to wait 
nearly two months before they could get 
rope for their running rigging. When 
the fleet arrived, the sailmakers were 
sent on shore to repair the sails belong- 
ing to the ships, which were unbent for 
that purpose ; but though the sailmakers 
had their needles, there was no twine, 
and they actually had to send out into 
the streets for twine to keep them going 
until some could be procured from 
Chatham ; and actually until within the 
last 10 days, when 50 tons of rope were 
sent down by railway, the Channel Fleet 
was unable to refit. The Monarch applied 
nearly two months ago for 2,000 fathoms 
of 4}-inch rope, but could not obtain 
what she wanted till 10 days ago. An- 
other material of some consequence on 
board a vessel of war was shot. On 
Sunday last, the Monarch and the Cap- 
tain had each only 15 rounds of shot 
on board, and no more was to be got. 
The machinery at Woolwich could only 
turn out eight or ten of those 15-inch 
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shot per day, and those two ships which 
ought to have had 220 shot between 
them, had only 30 on board. Thus 
these fine ships, with sails bent and 
running rigging rove, were detained 
simply because there was only one. 
fourth of the amount of shot ready 
which they ought to have on board, 
As to coal, he did not hesitate to stata 
that the quality now supplied to the 
fleet was essentially bad and smoky, 
and did not get up steam in the proper 
manner. Engineers asserted that 4 tong 
of good Welsh coal would be better 
than 5 tons of the kind now supplied, 
If the right hon. Gentleman entertained 
any doubt on this point, let him ask 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge his opinion of the coal burnt on 
board the Black Eagle, when that yacht 
was sent to bring His Royal Highness 
back from the inspection of the Western 
forts. Formerly, the process of victual- 
ling was performed in 24 hours from the 
time that the order was received; but 
since the naval element had been elimi- 
nated from the victualling yard from 
four to five days were occupied in the 
same process. The bread was not so 
good as it ought to be, nor anything 
like it. Then the soap was manufac- 
tured as it was required. The first thing 
that a lady, who was a good housekeeper, 
did was to lay in a 12 months’ supply; 
but, in this case, the Secretary to the 


Admiralty manufactured from hand to. 


mouth, and the consequence was, the 
soap disappeared in the scrubbing. Now, 
though the Secretary to the Admiralty 


had told him that he often got hold of 


the ‘‘ wrong end of the stick,”’ he main- 
tained that the oil principally used was 
deficient in every quality it ought to 
possess. Rangoon oil was a description 
of rock oil—at least, it was so in hi 
early days—and it was now introduced 
into the Navy. It ought never to be 
applied to machinery. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty had told the House 
that there was something like 10 years’ 
stock of sperm oil at Portsmouth; but 
when the matter came to be investigated, 
it was found that the stock was some- 
thing like 10 tons. It would not be 
surprising if, in consequence of the in- 
ferior kind of oil that was used for the 
— of binnacle lamps and side 
ights, there should be an accident some 
hazy night. The next point was as to 
the position of our dockyards with re 
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to repairing ships. In 1864 or 
1865, he sat on a Committee to consider 
a proposed extension of the works at 
Portsmouth and Chatham. They recom- 
mended the construction at Portsmouth 
of large docks and basins—which had 
not yet, except in a very small degree, 
been completed—and the cutting through 
of St. Mary’s Island at Chatham, by 
which that dockyard would be consi- 
derably enlarged, and, in the event of 
hostilities, might enable us to keep a 
fleet in the North Sea. They always 
contemplated keeping Sheerness. In 
fact, it was admitted by all persons ac- 
quainted with the subject that it would 
be a serious blunder if, from economical 
motives, they were to do away with Sheer- 
ness. They reported that, in the event 
of Chatham being completed, the dock- 
yards in the river might, to a great 
extent, be dispensed with as regarded 
building purposes ; that Deptford might 
be devoted to victualling, and that Wool- 
wich would possibly be required for the 
purposes of the War Department; but 
it never entered into their minds to 
suppose that the Government were going 
to throw away those dockyards as they 
had done. One portion of Deptford 
Dockyard was still maintained for pur- 
poses of victualling; the other portion 
was divided into two parts, over one of 
which the Evelyn family held a sort of 
lien. It could not be sold without their 
sanction, and they had consequently 
bought it. The other part was sold for 
some £30,000 or £40,000 below its value 
to a brother of the Solicitor to the Ad- 
niralty. That purchase, however, had 
not been concluded, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take advan- 
tage of that circumstance to resume the 
property, or, at all events, not part with 
it for anything below its value; for it 
was well known in the City that the 
gentleman to whom he had referred had 
been offered by a private company an 
additional sum of £30,000 for his bar- 
gain. Woolwich was one of our best dock- 
yards ; it was the only one in the king- 
dom that was perfectly safe from any 
aggressive Power that might get hold of 
the mouth of the Thames, and yet it had 
been dismantled, the stock sold for a 
wretchedly depreciated sum, the iron 
flooring torn up, and, if what was stated 
in public prints eminently favourable to 
the Government was true, when the 
dockyard was surveyed for the purposes 





of the War Department, it was found 
that in its present state it was perfectly 
useless. He (Sir James Elphinstone) 
stood there single-handed, conceiving it 
his duty to the country to bring those 
circumstances before the House, for he 
was sorry to say that the Friends who 
had supported him, from causes which 
were patent, had left London. He had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
contradict a great many of his state- 
ments; but he was perfectly convinced 
of their truth, and he felt that he would 
not be doing his duty to the country if 
he did not call upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say what he intended to do in 
the way of laying down ships, increas- 
ing the number of small vessels, and 
strengthening the force on colonial sta- 
tions ; and whether he was not now pre- 
pared to admit, after the experience he 
had had, that the system inaugurated 
by himself and the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, which they considered quite suf- 
ficient for the palmy days of peace, would, 
in time of war, lead us into disgrace ? ° 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he rose, at 
the special instance of his constituents, 
to express their satisfaction at the policy 
of non-intervention pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was exceed- 
ingly glad that the Government had not 
adopted the warlike tone of professional 
Members in that House, and that, not- 
withstanding all the stimulants that had 
been applied, they still retained posses- 
sion of their senses and maintained that 
calm attitude which became a country 
conscious of its power and of its readi- 
ness to meet any emergency. A large 
meeting of his constituents had been 
held last night, and they had commis- 
sioned him to express their entire satis- 
faction with the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He trusted that we should 
pursue our way without any participa- 
tion in the great crime which now dis- 
graced the Continent of Europe. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I waited for a 
moment to see whether any hon. Gen- 
tleman would rise to continue the dis- 
cussion, and, as no one has done s0, 
perhaps the House will permit me to 
express the hope that after the reply I 
will endeavour to make the debate on 
this subject will not be pursued, but 
that we shall be allowed to go on with 
the Public Business. I have a right, I 
will not say to complain, but to question 
the wisdom of the particular course 
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which the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
James Elphinstone) has taken. It is 
some months since I stated, at consider- 
able length, upon opening the Navy 
Estimates, what we were doing in every 
possible branch of the service. We 
have had since then several lengthened 
debates on the Estimates, and every 

oint which the hon. and gallant Baronet 
in raised has been the subject of full 
discussion. But now, at the very fag- 
end of the Session, when my hon. Friend 
is left blooming alone, we have had over 
again all the old grumblings, and I am 
called up to answer in detail, without 
any Paper to refer to, every question 
which has been answered several months 
ago, and to make a fresh exposition of 
our naval policy. I do not think that 
the House will require this of me. 
Except in passing the Vote of Credit, I 
cannot think that the House really ex- 
pected that I should go into these details. 
A general statement was made by me, 
when the question was raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire; the Vote of Credit 
was then asked, and then the Report 
was taken in the usual course. As- 
suredly those were the opportunities for 
discussing our naval preparation, when 
the House was full, and public attention 
was called to the subject. But now the 
hon. and gallant Baronet comes down at 
the last moment and says we have got 
no ships, small or great, turret or broad- 
side, no men, no boys, no rigging, no 
shot, no coal,.no bread, no soap, no 
oil, and, finally, that we have sold a 
dockyard to the brother of the Solicitor 
tothe Admiralty. I will give an answer 
of only one sentence to each question. 
I stated the other day the number of 
ships that we have, both large and 
small, and I have only to repeat that 
the figures I then gave were quite cor- 
rect. I need only now say that the 
state of our Navy in respect to ships, 
as previously described by me, is highly 
satisfactory. Then my hon. Friend says 
that we are short of men and Marines. 
I say we have more Marines on shore at 
this moment than are provided by the 
Estimate; and, as to men, we have not 
only a full, but an abundant supply. 
Last week’s number of men, exclusive of 
boys and Marines, was something in 
excess of the fixed number; and, there- 
fore, in regard to men, there is no ground 
of complaint whatever. Then my hon. 


Mr. Childers 
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Friend alleges that we have no rope: 
but his real complaint is a local one 
—namely, that we have no ropery at 
Portsmouth, because some time ago the 
ropery there had been discontinued, 
We have in hand more than an average 
stock of rope, as my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty described 
the other night; and, as to what I must 
call the cock-and-bull stories about ships 
being kept two months at Portsmouth 
for want of rope, not one ship, so far ag 
I am aware, has been kept there one 
hour beyond the proper time for her 
sailing, and all the ships that have left 
went away with a full supply of rope, 
My hon. and gallant Friend said the 
Captain and the Monarch were short of 
shot. He is quite mistaken in his figures; 
but as I shall have to answer, in detail, 
Question on that subject from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) on Monday, I will defer going more 
fully into that matter. My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend next stated that our coal is 
bad ; that if we referred to any naval offi- 
cer he would tell us so; and he hinted that 
we might inquire of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge on the point. I 
am not aware that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge is a naval 
officer, and although I certainly have the 
greatest respect for his judgment on the 
subject of coal, as on any other practical 
question, I really must decline to open 
communications with the Horse Guards 
on this subject. I have laid on the Table 
very voluminous Papers on this coal ques- 
tion, and I shall be prepared thoroughly 
to discuss it next Session ; and, although 
the people of South Wales will, doubt- 
less, say a good deal in favour of the 
Welsh coal, and the people of the North 
of England a good deal in favour of the 
north country coal, I do not doubt that the 
decision we have taken in this matter will 
be fully borne out by the official Reports. 
With regard to the victualling arrange- 
ments, there is no foundation whatever 
for the strictures that have been passed 
upon them. The charge that we have 
no victuals is a perfectly new one, and 
my noble Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Lord John Hay), who has charge of 
that department, informs me that the 
victualling yards are unusually well 
supplied. Their condition has lately 
undergone great improvement, they are 
in excellent order, and that there has not 
been a single complaint on the subject. 
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My hon. and gallant Friend asks about 
sap. Ican only say that this is the first 
[ever heard of any deficiency. As to 
oil, again, if there ever was a ques- 
tion most completely disposed of it was 
that of oil by my hon. Friend the Secre- 
to the Admiralty, who the other 
night showed that my hon. Friend did 
not really know what Rangoon or sperm 
oil was ; that he was entirely mistaken as 
to what oil was lubricating and which was 
not—that, in short, his whole facts were 
baseless and his conclusions equally so. 
However, since these imputations were 
made, we have looked into the matter 
in, and have found nothing whatever 
which should disturb the arrangements 
that we have made. After alleging that 
the Navy has nothing to eat, no ammu- 
nition, no ships, no men, and so forth, 
my hon. Friend at length came to some- 
thing that, in his opinion, we have too 
much, and that is the Flying Squadron. 
Well, we had a debate the other night 
on that, and I thought we had satis- 
factorily disposed of it. Our policy is to 
reduce our force on foreign stations, and 
by bringing together ships in flying 
squadrons we can more easily make 
them immediately available for home 


defence than if dispersed in single de- 


tached ships. Then, with reference to 
the sale of certain dockyards, my hon. 
Friend says he sat in 1864 or 1865 ona 
Committee which went very carefully 
into the question of the dockyards, and 
recommended that certain great works 
should be carried out at Chatham, in 
order that we might have there a very 
effective place to refit our fleets, but that 
antil those works were completed up to 
a certain point, we should delay dis- 
posing of our smaller dockyards. It is 
really almost too ludicrous, but I have 
sent for the Report of that Committee, 
and from beginning to end there is not 
a word in it about Chatham, except a 
recommendation that convict labour 
should be employed at certain other 
stations as well as there. The Report 
deals only with Portsmouth, Devonport, 
and some foreign stations. As to my 
hon. Friend’s notion that the Committee 
recommended that the sale of the smaller 
dockyards should be made contingent 
o the completion of those works at 
Chatham, that recommendation only 
exists in his lively imagination; but I 
suppose my hon. Friend has said this so 
often that at last he got to believe it. The 
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Chatham works were settled by a Com- 
mittee some years before, and not by the 
Committee on which my hon. Friend sat; 
and the particular recommendation as to 
the smaller dockyards was made without 
any reference whatever to Chatham. 
If, however, his position is correct, our 
predecessors, not we, are to blame, for 
one of these dockyards was closed by 
them before we came into Office. My hon. 
Friend said that Woolwich Dockyard, 
and especially Woolwich Factory, would 
be useful for repairing our iron-clad 
ships; but, in fact, except vessels of that 
very low class which my hon. Friend 
said he would throw out of his calcula- 
tion, no considerable iron-clad ship could 
go into Woolwich Dockyard. No iron- 
clad that we have in commission at the 
present moment, except those of the 
lowest class, could get into the basin 
at Woolwich or out of it. So there is 
nothing whatever in the suggestion—so 
often repeated—that we have been im- 
provident, so far as the repairs of our 
great iron-clads are concerned, in dis- 
pensing with Woolwich. But I have 
one serious fault to find with my hon. 
Friend. He says that Deptford Yard 
had been sold to a brother of the Soli- 
citor to the Admiralty. Now, the ques- 
tion of the sale of Deptford Yard was 
gone into very fully some time ago in 
this House, and it was shown that the 
assertions which first appeared anony- 
mously in a newspaper on the subject 
had not a shadow of foundation. This 
is not a question of more or less ships 
or stores; but it affects the honour of a 
entleman of character and position, 
ormerly a Member of this House, and 
now in a highly responsible office. I 
must put it to my hon. Friend whether 
it is consistent with his duty, after a 
personal question has been raised and 
disposed of, to re-introduce it without 
Notice, throwing out reckless insinua- 
tions without pretending to prove them ; 
and especially at this time of the Ses- 
sion, when they cannot be dealt with, 
except by indignant denial. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that having served 
on the Committee that had been alluded 
to which dealt with the question of the 
dockyards, he thought it right to state 
his opinion that the Government could 
not have done otherwise than take steps 
for closing Woolwich and Deptford Dock- 
yards. The evidence adduced before 
that Committee showed most clearly 
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that if proper enlargements were made 
at Chatham, Plymouth, and Devonport, 
we should have in those three dockyards 
enough accommodation to do all the 
work which could possibly be required 
for the Navy. Woolwich was not suit- 
able for large ships, and there would be 
sufficient accommodation at Chatham for 
any ships that might be disabled in the 
North Sea. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, a 
statement had been made to-day which 
he thought was calculated to give rise to 
a misunderstanding. He should be sorry 
to think that the Government were of 
opinion that our Treaty obligations in 
respect of Belgium were abrogated. It 
was important that the country should 
understand that there was no abrogation 
of our duty to defend Belgium, and, 
therefore, he hoped the First Minister of 
the Crown would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to explain the statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I beg to say 
that no such statement has been made 
by any Member of the Government, as 
far as I aminformed. Certainly, no such 
statement has been made by myself. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Sanction for navy and army 
expenditure for 1868-9 unprovided for). 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he was taking care to have 
such a number of breech-loading rifles 
as would be sufficient for the whole of 
the Reserve as well asthe Regular Army? 
There was another matter to which he 
wished to direct attention. A few days 
ago the First Minister of the Crown 
stated that the Government were in a 
position to place guns on all the forts. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the Government were sufficiently sup- 
plied with armaments to place guns on 
all the forts; but this morning the Se- 
cretary of State for War stated distinctly 
that the Government had only one-tenth 
of the number of guns which would be 
necessary to arm the forts, and that the 
forts themselves would not be completed 
for three years. He (Colonel Barttelot) 
knew this; but there were certain forts 
that were completed, and the immediate 
question was whether they would now 
be armed. The responsibility of pro- 
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viding sufficient armaments properly lay 
with the Government, and he was yiji. 
ing to leave it with them; but he 
thought it was desirable there should bg 
some explanation of the apparent incop. 
sistency between the respective state. 
ments of the two right hon. Gentlemen, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
misunderstood the statement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. What he had 
understood his right hon. Friend ag 
meaning to convey was, that the guns 
would be ready as soon as the forts, 
The question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred to the heavy muzzle. 
loaded rifled guns, and of those guns there 
were in position at home and abroad 
one-tenth of the whole number which 
would be required. Besides these, there 
was a considerable number in store and 
being manufactured. The number of 
these was in advance of the require. 
ments of the engineers at the beginning 
of the year. All the heavy muzule 
loading rifled guns could be finished as 
soon as the forts. Of the other guns, 
those to be placed landward, there was 
a sufficient number in store. He was 
not answerable for the fact that the 
forts were not yet completed. He took 
a Vote for them last Session, which was 
the first Session in which he filled his 
present Office. He was taking measures 
to secure a complete supply of the Snider 
rifle. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL.—[Buz 268.) 
(Mr, Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he still regretted 
the result of yesterday’s Division. It 
had been argued that the introduction of 
further restrictions would cripple trade, 
but on looking to the Trade Returns of 
last year he found that we had no trade 
in munitions of war with either of the 
belligerents. He wished to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty by Order in Council 
had the power to prohibit, if so advised, 
the exportations of munitions of war to 
either of the belligerent nations? A sa- 
tisfactory assurance on that point would 
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a long way to remove the disappoint- 
ment and concern which was felt in the 
Tun ATTORNEY GENERAL replied 
that, under the Customs Consolidation 
Act, the power did exist in the Crown to 
prohibit by Order in Council the export 
of arms and ammunition ; but the power 
had never been, and was not likely to be, 
ut in force unless the country was en- 

ed in actual war, or unless war ap- 
peared imminent. 

Mz. NORWOOD said, that as he had 
expressed objections to this Bill the 
other night, on the ground of its being 
in restraint of trade, he wished now to 
observe that the modifications it had re- 
ceived in Committee and upon the Report 
very considerably removed these ob- 
jections. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL—[Butx 231.] 
(Zords.) COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Ecclesiastical titles, &c. in 
this realm not valid unless conferred by 
authority of Her Majesty). 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had to propose 
the omission of the 1st clause, and he 
would afterwards move the insertion of 
yords in the Bill, the effect of which 
would be to restore the Bill to the shape 
in which it was originally introduced 
into the House of Lords. When thus 
introduced the Bill had three objects; 
frst, to repeal the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act; secondly, to declare the common 
law as to the power of conferring titles ; 
and, thirdly, to exempt from prosecution 
those who for their own convenience had 
adopted any designations of office. As 
the Bill had been amended, however, 
while it repealed the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act it created new offences, made the 
assumption of titles a misdemeanour, 
and thus threw obstacles in the way of 
the free action of the voluntary Episcopal 
Churches. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
was aimed simply against the Roman 
Catholics ; but the Bill under discussion, 
he was informed by the most competent 
persons, would inflict disabilities and 
penalties upon the new Protestant 
Church of Ireland as well. If the Bill 
passed in its present form every contract 
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the voluntary Episcopal Churches en- 
tered into would become illegal. At 
any rate, it would be impossible for 
them to enforce it, and as this was clearly 
not the intention of the Government he 
proposed the omission of the clause. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that the 
Act now proposed to be repealed was 
an instance, amongst many, of the evil 
of legislating in a panic. It was passed 
in the midst of a fervour of Protestant 
feeling, inflamed by Lord Russell’s cele- 
brated ‘“‘Durham”’ Letters, and im- 
posed penalties which had never been 
enforced. He, therefore, regarded it as 
one of those Acts which might very well 
be included in an expurgation of the 
statute book. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. T. Chambers) that the effect of the 
Bill now before the House, as sent’down 
from the House of Lords, was not to 
create any new crime or misdemeanour, 
or to create uew penalties, but merely 
to declare that certain Acts should be 
held to be null and void. If, however, 
any doubt existed on that point, it was 
desirable that the wording of the present 
Bill should be clear, and in that point of 
view the proposal of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was an 
improvemer.ct. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
before ventured to express an opinion 
that there was some additional strin- 


gency in the Preamble of this Bill to 
that of 1851, because it forbade the 
assumption, as well as the conferring, of 


these titles. He thought that the exist- 
ing statute had been really effective, 
and that its only fault was that while it 
refused the sanction of the law to the 
exercise of a foreign jurisdiction, it en- 
couraged the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in attempts evasive of the law of the 
country. He denied that because the 
Act had not been enforced it had there- 
fore been inoperative. Quite the con- 
trary had been the case. The Act had 
operated as a very stringent deterrent, 
and that fact deserved far more con- 
sideration than it seemed likely to obtain. 
In his opinion, the object of all laws 
ought to be to restrain people from com- 
mitting misdemeanours, without the 
necessity arising to punish them. He 
further denied that the Act had been 
passed ina panic. So far from that, the 
greater part of the Session of 1851 had 
been devoted to its consideration, and it 
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had been passed with the approval of 
the vast majority of the people of the 
country. He held that the statute had 
not acted penally, but it had most cer- 
tainly acted as a deterrent, and that 
was sufficient to justify the Act being 
retained. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 2 (Repeal of 14 and 15 Vict. 
* ¢, 60). 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had given No- 
tice to move at the end of the clause to 
add— 

“ Provided, That such repeal shall not nor shall 
anything in this Act contained be deemed in any 
way to authorize or sanction the conferring or 
attempting to confer any rank, title, or prece- 
dence, authority, or jurisdiction on or over any 
subject of this realm by any foreign prince, pre- 
late, or potentate, or person whomsoever, other 
than the Sovereign of this realm.” 

Before the Proviso was put from the 
Chair, he wished to strike out the words 
‘‘foreign prince, prelate, or potentate, 
or person whomsoever, other than the 
Sovereign of this realm,’’ and to insert 
‘‘ any person or persons, in or out of the 
realm, other than the Sovereign thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided, That such repeal shall not nor shall 
anything in this Act contained be deemed in any 
way to authorize or sanction the conferring or 
attempting to confer any rank, title, or prece- 
dence, authority, or jurisdiction on or over any 
subject of this realm by any person or persons in 
or out of the realm, other than the Sovereign 
thereof.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


_ Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 
ropose to leave out the words “ the 
Cecalan thereof,’’ and insert the words 
‘Her Majesty, Her heirs, and succes- 
sors according to the Laws of this realm.” 
He suggested this alteration because the 
phraseology was the usual phraseology 
of the statutes of this country. He 
should afterwards move words applying 
not only to the conferring but to the 
assumption of such titles. 
Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


To leave out the words “ the Sovereign thereof,” 
in order to insert the words “ Her Majesty, Her 
heirs and successors, according to the Laws of this 
realm,’—(Mr. Thomas Chambers, ) 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped the 
Mr. Newdegate 
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Government would accept the Amend. 
ment suggested by his hon. and learneg 
Friend (Mr. T. Chambers), which wag g 
most reasonable one. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he did not think 
the words necessary. All they wanted 
to say was that there existed no power 
to grant such titles. The Government 
did not object to the assumption of the 
titles, and he was afraid that if the words 
proposed by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. T. Chambers) were added, they 
might lead to some misconception on the 
subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
support the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. It was against the as- 
sumption by the Papacy of a right to 
govern that the Act was originally di- 
rected, which assumption was connected 
with territorial titles. It should be re. 
membered that, in his Brief of 1851, 
the Pope distinctly assumed the right to 
confer such titles in this country. It was 
against that that the protest of the coun- 
try ought to be continued. He desired 
not only to protect the Protestant part 
of the population of the country against 
these encroachments, but to accomplish 
the same thing as had been done in 
France—that they should not be bound 
by decrees of the Pope which were 
against the laws of the country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to know how far the Proviso of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bruce), 
including as it did “‘ jurisdiction,” would 
affect such voluntary communions as the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, and whe- 
ther it would prevent members of those 
Churches from suing or being sued in 
the civil Courts ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the addition of the words pro- 
posed by the learned Common Serjeant 
(Mr. T. Chambers) would be highly ob- 
jectionable. The Proviso moved by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce) accom- 
plished all that was required. The 
words proposed to be added, on the con- 
trary, might prevent conscientious men 
from assuming titles of whatever kind, 
and thus might interfere with the regu- 
lations of voluntary communions. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that the 
effect of the words proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. T. Chambers) 
would be to prevent the Bishops of the 
disestablished Church in Ireland from 
assuming titles, which it was one of the 
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objects of the Bill to enable them to take, 
and, moreover, might be attended with 
this consequence, that bequests which 
had been made to them by the very 
names which they were thus forbidden to 
assume they might be prevented from 


wring. 

» 7 LOWTHER said, that the Bill 
would not affect past bequests; and as 
to future legacies of such a very ques- 
tioable character, persons proposing to 
make them ought to inquire beforehand 
what was the law of the land. He 
thought the answer of the Attorney 
General was directed to the wrong 
Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
intended to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. I. Chambers). He wished to ex- 
plain that his question was whether the 
words ‘‘ any person or persons, in or out 
of the realm,’’ substituted in the Amend- 
ment of the Secretary of State, would 
interfere with the internal discipline of 
voluntary religious bodies, which the 
Courts were accustomed to respect ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not think so. 

Mz. DICKINSON said, he thought 
that the present Bill ought not to be 
complicated by the introduction of de- 
claratory provisions embodied in a Pro- 
viso. Let them simply repeal the for- 
ner Act, and leave the Judges to declare 
the law. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it was all very well to say “let the 
Judges declare the law,’’ but the Judges 
often declared that they were unable to 
say what Parliament intended to be the 
law. Parliament, therefore, had better 
be the exponent of its own intentions. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, his Amend- 
ment stood in the same relation to the 
objections raised as the earlier words in- 
troduced into the Proviso. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he did not think 
the proposed Amendment was necessary. 
“The Sovereign ’’ could only mean the 
Sovereign for the time being, according 
to the laws of the realm. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the old 
statutes spoke of ‘‘our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen,” and modern statutes of 
“Her Majesty’’ separately, or of ‘‘ Her 
Majesty, Her heirs and successors.’’ He 
could not understand why a novel term 
should be introduced into this Bill, and, 
therefore, he should support the hon. 





Member for Marylebone (Mr. T. Cham- 
bers). He hoped that, in a Bill of this 
kind, the ordinary form of reference to 
Her Majesty would not lightly be de- 
parted from. The word “sovereign”? 
was a totally new form as applied to 
Her Majesty, and had been more than 
once applied in diplomatic documents to 
the Pope himself. The difference in the 
words, trifling as it might seem, raised 
an important historical question. The 
first step taken by the Papacy towards 
the re-establishment of the hierarchy 
was taken in 1685. The answer to the 
oppression perpetrated by James IT. was 
the Act of Settlement, and in dealing 
with the question raised by the Papacy 
in the assumption of jurisdiction in this 
country it would be proper to recur to 
the terms of that Act. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 73; 
Noes 24: Majority 49. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 
beg to move to add at the end of the Pro- 
viso the following :—‘‘Or the assuming 
any such rank, title, precedence, autho- 
rity, or jurisdiction.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

At the end thereof, to add the words “or the 
assuming any such rank, title, precedence, author. 
ity, or jurisdiction.”—(Mr. Thomas Chambers.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 28; 
Noes 77: Majority 54. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE ON NATURALI- 
ZATION BILL.—{Bux. 261.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Brwe, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. COMMITTEE. 
THIRD READING. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time, said, that it was merely sup- - 
plementary to the Naturalization Act of 
this Session. A question had arisen 
whether that Act gave power to the 
Secretary of State to frame regulations 
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for determining who should administer |tleman’s reply to be that it would be 
the oaths, and it was for the purpose of| brought forward at the Day Sitting to 
settling that point that this measure was | be held that day. Five hours woulg 
necessary. be little enough to consider the financgs 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, there | of a vast Empire which were, in some 
were a number of cases in which de-| respects, in inextricable confusion; by 
clarations had been substituted for oaths, | what was his surprise that morning to 
and he wished to know whether that | find that, instead of having the whole 
was the case in this Bill? Sitting, Indian Finance was put down 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL replied | as the eighth Order of the Day; ang 
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in the negative. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed ; 


considered in Oommittee, and reported, 


without Amendment; read the third 


time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. FAWCETT, on moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, said, that it was not until this 
5th day of August that Government, in 
their wisdom, vouchsafed to ask the 
House to give its consideration to the 
affairs of India, thus crowning the edi- 
fice of neglect with which, unhappily, 
those affairs had been for so long a time 
treated. He knew that he was taking 
an unusual course; but he thought it 
was justified under the circumstances. 
The Indian Budget had hitherto been a 
matter of form. He had long since 
come to the conclusion that if you wanted 
anything done by the Government, you 
must show a determination of action 
and a decision of policy. Therefore, he 
had determined that a distinct issue 
should be placed before the House on 
this occasion, so that if the Government 
should not give a reasonably good excuse 
for the affairs of India being treated in 
a manner in which they would not treat 
the most contemptible Bill that could be 
brought before the House—in a manner 
in which they would not treat a Turn- 
pike Bill—the House might express an 
opinion on the matter. He must accuse 
the Government of what, to his mind, 
was a breach—of course, an uninten- 
tional breach—of an honourable under- 
standing. Some days ago he asked the 
Under Secretary for India when the 
Indian Budget would be brought for- 
ward, and he understood the hon. Gen- 


The Attorney General 


the House was now called on the 5th 
of August, at a quarter to 5 o’clock,'to 
enter upon the consideration of a ques. 
tion second in importance to none which 
had engaged its attention that Session, 
His Resolution affirmed two disting 
principles. Firstly, it asked the House 
to affirm distinctly that it disapproved 
the Indian Financial Statement being 
made on’ the 5th of August; and, se. 
condly, it asked the House to say that 
the finances of India were in such a 
condition that the time had come when 
the direct responsibility of Parliament 
should be asserted, and the finances of 
India scrutinized by a Select Committee 
of that House. As to the first point, 
he knew that some persons thought the 
House of Commons had nothing to do 
with the affairs of India ; that they had 
handed over the administration of her 
affairs to the Indian Council; and that 
when they spoke on an Indian subject 
they spoke as a debating society, without 
responsibility and without power. Let 
them have a distinct understanding on 
that point. The people of India looked 
to that House for the redress of their 
grievances, and if anything went wrong 
in the administration of their affairs, 
depend upon it they would hold that 
House responsible for it. As a Member 
of Parliament, he felt that all the re- 
sponsibility resting on him was as no- 
thing compared with the responsibility 
of governing 150,000,000 of distant sub- 
jects; and if the Government said the 
House had no power, do not let them 
keep up the semblance of responsibility, 
do not let them go through the sham 
and farce of discussing that Financial 
Statement ; let them tell the Under Se- 
cretary of State at once that, if they 
had no power and no control, it would 
be far better to acknowledge the fact 
and have his Financial Statement an- 


nually read before the Statistical Society 


in St. James’s Square. The latest as- 
sertion of the theory that Parliament 
had no direct control over the affairs of 
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India emanated from the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, who, speaking in May 
last, on &@ Motion brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), used language which ut- 
terly astounded him (Mr. Fawcett). The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The people of India are not your constitu- 
ents; their finances are governed by the Indian 
Council; and the Indian Council are not ap- 
pointed by you, and do not hold their offices 
during your pleasure.” 

. GLapsTONE asked from what source 

e hon. Member was quoting ?] He 
was quoting from Zhe Times of the 11th 
of May, and he should be glad to find 
that the right hon. Gentleman had either 
not expressed himself with his usual 
correctness, or had been misreported. 
But if they were to exercise a direct 
control, or any control, over the affairs 
of India, the House ought not to con- 
sent that the only Indian subject offi- 
cally brought before them should be 
brought forward within three or four 
days of their proroguing, and at a 
quarter to 5 in a Morning Sitting. As 
to the second point, the finances of 
India were in such a position that it 
was most important that a Select Com- 


| mittee should be appointed to investigate 


them with the greatest care; and what 
seemed to him to be most unsatisfactory 
about the finances of India was the 
extraordinary confusion of the accounts. 
What did they find? An expected sur- 
plus suddenly became a heavy defi- 
cency,and a heavy deficiency was sud- 
denly transmuted into a considerable 
surplus. Two months since they were 
told that there would be this year in 
the finanees of India a deficit of some- 
thing like £1,500,000. Now, they were 
told, on the authority of the Duke of 
Argyll, that that deficit was likely to 
become a surplus of something like 
£250,000. But with remarkable naiveté 
that noble Duke said he could not place 
absolute confidence in the exactness of 
his calculation, because last year all 
their anticipations had’ been falsified by 
aslight mistake of £250,000 in the way 
m which they made out their accounts 
inthe Home India Office. That was a 
conclusive proof that the accounts of 
Indian finance were involved in inex- 
tricable confusion. But there arose this 
important consideration—when the salt 
duties were raised and the income tax 
increased to 8d. in the pound, that aug- 
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mentation of the taxation of India oe- 
curred upon the supposition that there 
was to be a deficiency of £1,500,000. 
Yet, now that it was believed there would 
be asurplus of £250,000, that additional 
taxation was not to be repealed, but 
still continued ; and the Duke of Argyll 
said it was necessary to continue it be- 
cause the financial exigencies of India 
would require it. That being the case, 
they had to decide between these two 
alternatives — If the anticipated defi- 
ciency of £1,500,000 had actually been 
realized, then, heavy as that additional 
taxation was, it would have been alto- 
gether inadequate. On the other hand, 
if it had been adequate, now that in- 
stead of that anticipated deficiency they 
were to have a surplus of £250,000, 
then they ought not any longer to burden 
the people of India with these onerous 
taxes. More than one quarter of the 
whole Revenue of India was spent in 
this country, and that fact alone should 
induce the House to exercise the utmost 
scrutiny over Indian finance. India was 
like a man who had a magnificent in- 
come, but who kept two large spending 
establishments, neither of which could 
be properly checked or controlled, and 
whose separate expenditures interfered 
with and overlapped each other; and, 
in addition to that drain upon his re- 
sources, he carried on upon his estates 
many improvements, some of them pro- 
ductive and others wasteful. The result 
was that he found himself, in spite of 
his magnificent income, landed almost 
every year in a considerable deficit. 
The spending departments in Calcutta 
and in London were not controlled, and, 
consequently, during the last 18 years, 
in five of those years only there had not 
been a deficit. As to the question of 
Home charges, he thought it would be 
a happy thing for India if the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Baxter) could 
spare six months to look into the Store 
Department of the India Office. He was 
told, on good authority, that great and 
brilliant as had been that hon. Gentle- 
man’s discoveries at the Admiralty, they 
would almost pale before those which 
he might make at the India Office. 
There lately appeared in Zhe Times, 
from a late high official of the Govern- 
ment of India, the most serious charge 
ever brought against a great Govern- 
ment Department—a charge so serious 
that he thought the Government must 
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at once come forward to meet it directly, 
and must welcome any proposal for sift- 
ing it to the very bottom, either by a 
Select Committee or a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Laing, once an eminent 
Member of that House, went to India 
some years ago in a high official posi- 
tion. That gentleman had a distin- 
guished career in India, and not many 
weeks since he wrote a letter to Zhe Times, 
containing the extraordinary charge that 
the finances of India were constantly 
being sacrificed to the wishes of the 
Horse Guards and to the exigencies of 
English finance. That meant that there 
was no one sufficiently solicitous for the 
just administration of the finances of 
India to see that the charges which 
ought to be borne by England were not 
imposed on India. It seemed, on con- 
sidering some of the facts lately brought 
forward, that that charge, whether right 
or wrong, had, at all events, a good deal 
of plausibility. "What did Lord Law- 
rence state the other night in the House 
of Lords. That noble Lord said that 
the whole charge of the telegraph be- 
tween England and India passing through 
the Persian Gulf had been thrown on 


India, and as England, at least, got half 
the advantage it ought to bear half the 


charge. Then there was the question of 
the Chinese and Persian missions, and 
he need hardly refer to the shameful 
act of meanness when London society 
enjoyed a great entertainment at the 
expense of the Indian people. Only 
lately he saw a letter in Zhe Times, in 
which the writer said that these con- 
tinual acts of meanness—alluding to the 
charges for the Chinese and Persian 
missions and the Sultan’s Ball—pro- 
duced a worse impression in India than 
if England were to levy in India an 
aque sum annually in a fs hie way. 
There was another charge, which, to his 
great surprise, he had found in the ac- 
counts of India. In looking over those 
accounts he actually saw that the Indian 
people had to pay something over £10,000 
for the presents which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh distributed, and for the travelling 
expenses from England of his two aides- 
de-camp. What would be the feeling 
of the English people if they should 
find, after entertaining an Indian Prince 
in this country with the most munificent 
hospitality, that for the presents which 
the Prince distributed in return they 
had to pay, as well as for the travel- 


Mr, Fawcett 
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ling expenses of some of his attendants, 
The sum might be small ; but the smal}. 
ness of the sum was only an illustration 
of the melancholy meanness of the trang. 
action. He knew very well the officig) 
reply which would be made with respect 
to this matter. It would be said that 
it was customary to give these presents 
and that the presents received by the 
Duke of Edinburgh were not retained 
by him but were handed over to the 
store of presents in India and after. 
wards sold. Nevertheless, he knew 
from official sources that some of them 
were retained, and it would have been 
better for England to have paid the 
money ten times over than that such 
things should be published throughout 
the length and breadth of India. In- 
dependently of these matters, let the 
House consider what evils unfortunately 
accrued from the system of double spend- 
ing, which prevented the responsibility 
being fastened on any one. He might 
mention, as an illustration of the serious 
evils resulting from the want of direct 
responsibility in respect to the finances 
of India, that an Indian official lately 
told him that the head ofthe Telegraphic 
Department in India sent in an account 
to the Government stating that such a 
quantity of stores were wanted. No 
pains were taken to ascertain the prico 
of the stores, and the order was for- 
warded to the India Office in England, 
and the India Office executed it as 
agents. When it was discovered that 
too much money was spent in the Tele- 
graphic Department the Home authori- 
ties said that they could not help it— 
that they received the order and bought 
the articles. On the other hand, the 
authorities in India said that they were 
not to blame—that they sent to the 
authorities in England for what were 
wanted, but that the articles were bought 
at an extravagant price. This kind of 
thing constantly took place. The Earl 
of Mayo, Sir William Mansfield, and 
Sir Henry Durand said that £500,000 
was lost last year because the authori- 
ties would not carry out reforms in the 
Army which they formerly agreed were 
necessary. Again, whatever changes 
might be made, India always seemed 
to bear the pecuniary loss. No one 
could now deny that the amalgamation 
of the English and Indian Armies had 
cost India at least £1,000,000 a year. No 
Return would be more curious than one 
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showing what each recruit now cost India 
and what the recruit cost under the old 
much-abused Company. He was told 
that, considering the amount India spent 
in the Transport Service, it would be far 
cheaper to abolish it, and send out all 
the European soldiers as first-class pas- 
sengers by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and give them in addition an 
amount equal to the fareas pocket money. 
The greatest ground of complaint against 
the administration of Indian affairs was 
the extravagance which hung over all 
the Departments. Let the House con- 
sider the amount of money wasted on 
some of the public works in India. He 
would be the last person desirous of 
seeing useful public works stopped ; but 
the Duke of Argyll had been obliged to 
confess that, during the last few years, 
£3,000,000 had been spent on Indian 
barracks ; and that, with respect to the 
Bengal barracks, it was just possible, 
with considerable risk, to live in them; 
but that as far as the barracks in the 
North-West of India were concerned, 
they were actually intolerable. There- 
fore, all the vast amount of money ex- 
pended on them had been wasted. He, 
consequently, desired the appointment 


of a Select Committee, in order at least 
to show the people of India that the 
cause of all this extravagance was blun- 


dering and mismanagement. It was 
sometimes the fashion to say that India 
was a wealthy and undertaxed country. 
He believed that India was one of those 
countries of the wealth of which people 
were likely to entertain delusive ideas, 
For centuries it had been the habit of the 
Indian people to keep a portion of their 
riches hoarded; but on certain public 
occasions the symbols of barbaric wealth 
were exhibited. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved there was no country in which 
there existed a broader line of demarca- 
tion between the condition of those who 
were able to squander money in useless 
luxury and the general state of the lowest 
portion of the population. Let the House 
test the assertion that India was an un- 
dertaxed country by supposing an emer- 
gency to arise requiring £5,000,000 of 
additional Revenue to be raised in India. 
It could not be obtained from the land; 
because, with respect to a large portion 
of India, the Government were under a 
solemn covenant not to raise the rate 
upon land. The money could not be got 
from opium, or from that most iniqui- 
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tous impost the salt tax. No one would 
contend that an income tax of 16d. or 
20d. should be imposed on the people 
of India in a period of profound peace. 
When, therefore, India had been taxed 
to such a degree as to render it impos- 
sible to raise additional taxation, it could 
not be said that the finances of that 
country were in a satisfactory condition. 
The people of India were a most in- 
telligent race; many of them were 
highly educated; and they looked with 
the utmost anxiety to every word that 
was uttered in that House and every act 
that was done by the Government relat- 
ing to the affairs of that country. Not 
long since he was reading the speech of 
an eminent Native, who in one sentence 
referred to some extravagant expendi- 
ture by the authorities, and in another 
described how people were driven by the 
increased taxation upon salt to suck a 
little salt from the mud that they picked 
up near where salt was manufactured. 
That speech was read from one end of 
India to the other, and such statements 
would have great effect if ever the day 
of retribution should come. This was 
not a mere Indian question, it was also 
an English question. The other day it 
was discussed at a club of which he was 
a member, when an eminent Indian 
authority laid it down distinctly that if 
anything wrong should happen in re- 
gard to finance in India, England, though 
not legally, would be morally bound to 
pay the interest of the Indian Debt. He 
did not agree with that opinion; but he 
thought a distinct policy should be laid 
down on this subject. If we were morally 
responsible for the debt, let us say so, 
and let India have the full advantage 
of our borrowing powers ; if we were not, 
let us at least show that we were disin- 
terested, and as anxious for her welfare 
as if we were really responsible. The 
history of the world did not present a 
worse tax than the salt tax. Taxing 
salt in India was like taxing water in 
England. The finances of India could 
not be considered in a satisfactory state 
till they could materially diminish, in- 
stead of materially increasing, the salt 
tax. No Government had ever been 
strong enough to maintain an 8d. in- 
come tax in England in time of peace; 
and if such an income tax could not be 
maintained in England, why should it 
be maintained in India? When that 
tax was proposed by Sir Richard Temple, 
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every person who spoke, either directly 
or indirectly, said that the tax was not 
necessary, and that there would be no 
occasion to impose it if the finances of 
India had been administered with due 
economy. Both the Earl of Mayo and 
Mr. Strachey expressed a hope that such 
a Budget would never again be intro- 
duced for India. There were three other 
members of Council well known in India 
not only for great mercantile sagacity, 
but for their high character and financial 
ability — Mr. Chapman, Mr. William 
Smith, and Mr. Cohen —who insisted 
that it was not only unjust, but unneces- 
sary. Such being the case, could they 
wonder that there was discontent in 
India? "Would England be content to 
pay an income tax of 8d. in the pound, 
imposed notin consequence of any Euro- 
pean crisis, but simply in consequence of 
mismanagement and extravagance, and 
after some of the most important Mem- 
bers of that House had declared that 
the tax was absolutely unnecessary? 
There was high authority for saying 
that every argument against the income 
tax in England had greater force in 
India. Mr. Laing said that inquiry into 
income was absolutely abhorrent to the 
Oriental mind, and that the Natives con- 
sidered it a matter of honour and credit 
to defraud and delude the Government 
upon that matter. He said also that 
there was more than one well-authenti- 
cated case of suicide committed rather 
than to submit to an inquisitorial in- 
quiry into income. He had read two 
days ago in Zhe Times that a consider- 
able portion of the income tax had to be 
collected by native assessors. They were 
underpaid, and all kinds of complaints 
were made of the extortionate nature of 
their demands. One of these was lately 
investigated, when it was proved that 
this native assessor had imposed the in- 
come tax in a great number of cases in 
which he had no right to impose it. 
The cost of the Army in India was 
£16,500,000; though successive Indian 
Ministers had said that it ought not 
to exceed £12,500,000 or £13,000,000. 
There was no serious attempt made to 
reduce the cost; but there was a great 
deal of cheeseparing and small reduc- 
tions scarcely worth considering, and it 
was now rumoured that the Government 
intended to reduce the grants made for 
higher education in India. He hoped 
that rumour was untrue. No policy 
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could be more short-sighted. He apolo- 
gized to the House for having so long 
detained them. His object was to direct 
attention to this subject, and to show the 
Government that there were some Mem. 
bers who henceforth would not be con- 
tent to have the Indian Budget shoved 
off to the end of the Session ; they be- 
lieved that no subject of greater import. 
ance could be brought before the English 
House of Commons, and that it must be 
thoroughly considered by the House, 
Although they did not look upon the 
people of India as their constituents, 
they felt that in taking on themselves to 
govern that vast dependency they as. 
sumed a responsiblity of an unparalleled 
gravity, and the people of India were 
bound to them not only by the ties of 
moral obligation, but by the bonds of 
sympathy and Imperial representation. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moy- 
ing his Resolution. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he rose to 
second the Motion of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fawcett). He thought, however, 
that his hon. Friend had dealt with the 
subject too personally. The present Go- 
vernment were not specially responsible 
for the difficulties of the question. They 
had inherited a system which had 
brought them into all these perplexities. 
He wished to draw the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government to the fact that it would 
be impossible to discuss the finances of 
India at a proper period of the Session 
unless the date of the termination of the 
financial year were changed. If that 
year were made to end on the 3st of 
December instead of the 31st of March, 
they might then discuss the finances of 
India in May instead of August. As 
regarded the confusion existing in the 
Indian accounts, no evidence was needed 
beyond that of the Duke of Argyll, who, 
in several passages of the correspond- 
ence which had been laid upon the Table, 
expressed himself even more strongly 
than in the observations which he made 
the other day in the House of Lords. 
The noble Duke seemed to think the 
confusion to be almost hopeless and in- 
extricable. He (Mr. Fowler) certainly 
thought that much good would be dono 
if the opinions of the people of India 
could be brought to bear upon the Esti- 
mates, before their final adoption by the 
Government, in the same manner as they 
now had the opportunity of considering 
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and discussing new laws before they 
were adopted by the Council. A better 
illustration of the working of the present 

stem could not be found than the re- 
cent imposition of an increased income 
tax and salt tax. In this country the 
imposition of heavy taxes with a view 
to the making of great public works 
would not be tolerated for a moment. 
But in India it came to this—that the 
people were taxed most heavily in order 
to make these works, for he could show 
that but for the vast expenditure on 
public works, the income would be ample 
to defray the whole of the expenditure. 
According to the revised Estimate for 
1869-70, the income of India was 
£48,500,000, and the total expenditure, 
independent of public works, but in- 
cluding the guaranteed interest on rail- 
ways, was £44,400,000. Independent, 
therefore, of public works, there was a 
surplus of over £4,000,000; but on the 
other side of the account an outlay was 
incurred of £5,000,000 for what were 
called Public Works Ordinary, and of 
£3,500,000 for Public Works Extra- 
ordinary. The truth was, that the Re- 
venue of India had been increasing for 
the last 20 years; but the expenditure 
had increased yet more rapidly, and we 
had now got into the period of chronic 
deficits. The main cause of this state 
of things was the excessive expenditure 
on public works, though it was quite 
true that the expenditure on the Army 
was extravagant. He wanted to know 
on what principle they were executed 
out of Revenue? Kither such works 
were of permanent value to the country, 
orthey were useless. If the former, the 
charge ought not to be imposed on the 
taxpayers of any given period, but the 
payment ought to be spread over a term 
of years, and if the works were useless 
they ought not to be begun. Take the 
case of the barracks. They were costly 
structures, and meant to be useful for 
many years—a generation at least, and 
yet they were paid for out of Revenue. 
But here in England we paid for our 
fortifications by a loan, and no Minister 
would have dared to propose an income 
tax in order to defray the cost of such 
works. It seemed to him that the whole 
system in India as to these works was 
bad. There was a want of proper re- 
sponsibility on the part of those who 
spent the money. He agreed with what 
was said by Sir Bartle Frere, in a recent 
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speech, to the effect that you ought to 
appoint a good man to do a work, and 
trust him and make him responsible, and 
not to attempt to put him under the 
check of another man thousands of miles 
away. There was need at once of more 
freedom and more direct responsibility. 
He had referred to the Army as one 
source of needless expense. The Army 
of Madras cost about £3,000,000; and 
he had recently heard a speech of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in which he intimated 
that there was no more occasion for that 
large Army in Madras than there would 
be in Hertfordshire. If that were so, 
here at once an opportunity presented 
itself for effecting an important economy. 
He regretted that want of time had pre- 
vented him from entering more into de- 
tail respecting these most important 
questions; but he entirely agreed with 
both the propositions contained in the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, and he hoped 
before another Session expired a careful 
and thorough investigation would be 
made into the condition of affairs in 
India. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House regrets that the Indian Budget is 
introduced at so late a period of theSession, and 
is of opinion, considering the present position of 
Indian Finance, that it would be expedient to 
appoint a Select Committee early next Session 
to inquire into the administration of the finances 
of India,”—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I shall not 
follow the example either of my hon. 
Friend who moved, or of my hon. Friend 
who seconded, this Motion, by discussing 
the details of Indian Finance before the 
Speaker has left the Chair. To doso 
would be entirely to reverse the rule of 
this House with regard to the annual 
Statement of Indian affairs, which is first 
of all to hear the representative of the 
Government, and when his Statement 1s 
concluded, then that there shall be full 
freedom for all Gentlemen to discuss, as 
fully as they please, the details of the 
policy which has been laid before them. 
The questions which have been touched 





upon of the salt tax, the income tax, and 
public works, are subjects of immense 
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importance, and which well deserve all 
the attention hon. Members may be 
willing to devote to them. It is, there- 
fore, from no want of feeling as to their 
importance that I hope the House will 
now adopt the usual course, and consent 
to go into Committee. But my hon. 
Friend who made this Motion has sub- 
mitted two propositions that require from 
me avery briefnotice. My hon. Friend 
refers to a speech of mine which, he says, 
to use the mildest expression, astounded 
him. Ifthat be the mildest expression 
of my hon. Friend, I should like to know 
what a less mild expression of his would 
be. He quoted words as having been used 
by me—which I will not say astounded, 
but which certainly surprised me — for 
he used words which were not mine. 
And if he will compare the Report of 
his speech to-morrow—which I have no 
doubt will be very correctly given — 
with my actual words, he will find that 
he entirely misrepresented the whole 
tenour and purport of my argument— 
which was, I think, an argument per- 
fectly sound for the purpose which I had 
in view—that of persuading the House 
that they had no right to cut off a great 
branch of Indian Revenue, for which, 
under the present constitutional arrange- 
ments of India, they were not in a posi- 
tion to provide a substitute. I am sure 
that my hon. Friend’s misquotation and 
misrepresentation were entirely unin- 
tentional. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can only say that 
I learnt the words accurately by heart. 
Of course, if I made a mistake I deeply 
regret it, and I apologize to the Prime 
Minister. But an hon. Friend of mine 
has gone to get Hansard and The Times, 
and he says that the words I quoted were 
exactly as they were reported in Zhe 
Times. ['The hon. Member, having placed 
the reports in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone, proceeded.] I will ask him now 
to read the words, and if that be so, the 
fault of course will not be mine. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The words quoted 
by my hon. Friend—as well as I can 
remember his words — were not those 
which I find in Zhe Times. But I have 
no doubt that disjecta membra of my 
speech have been collected, and used for 
a purpose wholly and absolutely at vari- 
ance from the purpose for which I used 
them. With regard to the introduction 
of the Indian Budget, I cannot alto- 
gether agree with those who say that 
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tho present practice is highly incop. 
venient and scarcely consistent with what 
T will call the decorum of a discussion of 
this kind. I will not say that the Indian 
Budget is passed over very lightly, even 
when it is brought forward at this 
period, because, happily, there is a body 
of Gentlemen—small, it is true — but 
still accustomed to go carefully into 
those questions, and to pay much atten- 
tion to the annual Statement of the 
Indian finances. I wish it was in ow 
power to deal with this question at a 
more appropriate period. But the real 
state of the case is this— The Indian 
Budget is one of those questions which, 
although enormously important, is not 
important to-day, or to-morrow, or next 
day. It is not one of those questions 
urgent in point of time in the same man- 
ner and degree as most of the questions 
on which we have to make practical de- 
cisions during the Session of Parlia- 
ment, and I will venture to predict it 
will never be found possible, as long as 
domestic legislation is in an active state, 
to discuss Indian affairs in the month 
of April, May, or June. That is the 
conclusion at which I have arrived from 
my experience of Parliament, because 
in that part of the year the pressure on 
Government is such that they cannot 
afford a night for any purpose except 
one which is to lead to immediate prac- 
tical results. The conclusion, therefore, 
that I have come to is that, if it is de- 
sirable—and I think it is most desirable 
—that Indian finance should be discussed 
at a time when a considerable number 
of Members of Parliament are in Lon- 
don, and when the mind of the House 
is tolerably disengaged, there is but one 
period at which it can be done, and that 
is the first month of the Session. In 
the first six weeks of the Session you 
have these conditions—a large attend- 
ance of Members, and the mind of Par- 
liament not totally engaged. Therefore, 
it becomes a question for those connected 
with the administration of India whether 
it is possible for them so to regulate 
matters as to enable the accounts to be 
sent home, and the Minister in this 
country to expound his policy in the early 
part of the Session. The case js one 
entirely connected with Indian adminis- 
tration, and I should be extremely glad 
if the exigencies of Indian affairs would 
permit of such a change being made, 
because I feel as strongly as anyone 
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{hat the present practice is not satisfac- 
tory. My hon. Friend then moves that 
it would be expedient early next Ses- 
sion to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the administration of the finances 
of India. I do not at all join issue with 
my hon. Friend on principle; but I do 
not think it would be desirable, in point 
of precedent, to resolve this year that 
it would be expedient to appoint a 
Committee next year. It would be better, 
as far as a particular decision is con- 
cerned, to allow the subject to stand 
over. But in saying this I do not wish 
to give any hostile judgment on this 
question. I think it is desirable from 
time to time that Committees of this 
House should be appointed to examine 
into all the various departments of ad- 
ministration, and among them.is the 
finance of India; and the fact, which 
we must all deplore, that it is not easy 
to secure adequate attention within these 
walls to Indian affairs, is an additional 
reason for having a Committee to inquire 
into the matter. I do not think there 
would be any advantage in giving now 
what may be called a premature judg- 
ment on the case. Do not let it be 
supposed that I wish to check discussion ; 
but I trust the House will be disposed 
to pursue it in Committee, because there 
it can be done most effectually and 
regularly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: With respect to 
observations which have lately been 
made, I wish to call the attention of the 

. House to these two rules— 


“No Member is to allude to any Debate in the 
same Session upon a Question or Bill, not being 
then under discussion, except by the indulgence 
of the Llouse, for personal explanations. 

“No Member may read from a printed news- 
paper or book the report of any Speech made in 
Parliament during the same Session,” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he desired to 
apologize to the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair for having been out of Order. 
He also wished to say that he now quite 
understood the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Grown. He had taken great pains to 
quote correctly ; but he most cordially 
accepted the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was quite 
sure his hon. Friend did not in the least 
intend to misrepresent his meaning. 

Cotone, SYJES said, that the late 
period at which the discussion of Indian 
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affairs was brought on was a long-stand- 
ing evil, which ought to be put an end 
to. On the 5th of February, 1845, the 
Court of Directors of the Kast Indian 
Company sent a despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India to which amongst others 
his own signature was attached as a 
Director, ordering that the Indian ac- 
counts should be at the India Office by 
the 31st of March in each year, but that 
order had never been obeyed. If the 
Indian Council sent out orders to have 
the accounts prepared at a given time 
and the officials in India did not obey 
those orders they ought to be removed 
from their places. That was the only 
way in which the Council and the House 
could get the accounts sent home in 
proper time. The House was entitled 
to have the accounts placed before them 
at such a period of the Session that they 
could be deliberately inspected and fairly 
and honestly discussed. From the state- 
ment made by the Indian sauthorities 
both there and in India, it was quite 
obvious that no reliance whatever could 
be placed upon the accuracy of those 
accounts sent. Under thosecircumstances, 
he was ready to divide with the hon. 
Member for Brighton. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that after the 
speech of the First Minister he did not 
intend to divide. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to acknowledge 
that it was desirable, if possible, that 
the Indian Financial Statement should 
be brought forward at an earlier period 
of the Session, and he also thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be un- 
favourable to his Motion, if renewed 
next year, for a Select Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in order that 
he might not be misunderstood, he would 
say that in principle the Government 
were not in the least degree unfavourable 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett); but it would 
be necessary for them to reserve to them- 
selves a discretion as to time. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put and 
agreed to. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. GRANT DUFF, in rising to 
make his Statement on Indian Finance, 
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said, Indian finance was a phrase which 
summoned up very few agreeable asso- 
ciations. All the more proper was it 
that the first idea which he brought be- 
fore the mind of the Committee in making 
the Indian Financial Statement should 
be an agreeable one, and such it cer- 
tainly would be; for he had to announce 
that, whereas on the 3rd of August, 
1869, he was obliged to trespass at great 
length upon the attention and forbear- 
ance of those hon. Members who still 
survived the Irish Church debates, it 
would not be necessary for him to tres- 
pass at anything like the same length 
upon the attention and forbearance of 
the scanty survivors of the Irish Land 
Bill. The second idea which he brought 
before the Committee would be hardly 
less agreeable, for he had further to an- 
nounce that, by adopting a device sug- 
gested last year in Zhe Times, and dis- 
tributing the compendious Statement of 
Account which hon. Members had just 
received, he should be able to disen- 
cumber his Statement of many figures. 
He could not, however, escape from the 
trinoda necessitas of dividing it into three 
parts. He must speak first of Actuals; 
secondly, of the Regular Estimate ; 
thirdly, of the Budget Estimate. By 
Actuals he meant the completed accounts 
of the year beginning on the Ist of April, 
1868, and ending on the 31st of March, 
1869 ; by the Regular Estimate he meant 
the Estimate founded on about 10 months’ 
Actuals, and two months’ calculation and 
conjecture, for the year beginning the 1st 
of April, 1869, and ending the 81st of 
March, 1870; by the Budget Estimate 
he meant the forecasts’made last April 
by the Financial Member of the Go- 
vernor General’s Council for the year 
now in progress, beginning on the Ist 
of April, 1870, and ending on the 31st 
of March, 1871. He need not say that 
that Budget Estimate was founded en- 
tirely on calculation and conjecture. 
Some hon. Members might recollect that 
he explained very fully in August last 
the different sources of their Revenue 
and the different heads of their Expendi- 
ture. He thought it well to do so, be- 
cause many years had elapsed since the 
representative of the Indian Government 
in that House had happened to treat his 
subject in that particular way, and it 
would seem to be desirable that it should 
from time to time be so treated ; but it 
would not be necessary now to repeat 
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what he then said, for no change had 
occurred in the nature either of their 
incomings or their outgoings, and it 
would be more interesting or less unip. 
teresting to the Committee if, instead of 
going over the same ground once more, 
he began by briefly noting the chief dif. 
erences between the Actuals of 1867.8 
and those of 1868-9, as well on the sidg 
of Revenue as on that of Expenditure, 
The gross amount of their receipts in 
1867-8 was £48,534,412, or, in round 
numbers, 48 millions and a half; the 
gross amount of their receipts in 1868-9 
was £49,262,691, or, in round numbers, 
49 millions and a quarter. It would be 
seen, then, that the receipts of the year 
1868-9 were better than those of 1867.8 
by £728,000. If they turned to the se. 
parate heads of their income they found 
that the Land revenue, the principal 
source of their wealth, had fallen off 
somewhat, thanks to an unfavourable 
season in Madras and the North-West 
Provinces. Assessed Taxes had fallen 
off considerably, because in the year 
1867-8 they had a licence tax which af- 
fected incomes as low as 200 rupees per 
annum; whereas in 1868-9 they hada 
certificate tax on trades and professions, 
which only swept into its net incomes of 
500 rupees per annum and upwards. 
Salt again showed less favourable re- 
sults, because the stock of salt in Bengal 
which they had on hand when they ceased 
to manufacture salt on Government ac- 
count in that part of India had become 
exhausted. Opium, too, had fallen off 
largely. On the other hand, the Forest 
returns had risen a good deal, as had 
also the excise on spirits, and drugs 
known as the Abkari revenue. A brisk 
trade brought in an additional £100,000 
for Customs. Stamps went up, so did 
the Mint revenue, the Post Office re- 
venue, the Telegraph revenue, the re- 
ceipts from fees of Courts, fines, and the 
like ; while the sale of a large amount 
of naval stores bought in connection 
with the Abyssinian War in 1867-8, and 
sold in 1868-9, largely swelled the re- 
turns under the head of Marine. The 
general result was, as he had said, that 
the Revenue for 1868-9 was better than 
that of 1867-8 by £728,000. 

He did not think he need trouble the 
Committee with any further remarks 
about the actual receipts of 1868-9, ex- 
cept as regarded two items—the Forest 
revenue and the Opium revenue. He 
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singled out the first of those because the 
Gommittee showed some interest last 
ear in the remarks he had occasion to 
make with regard to their forests, and 
because very frequent inquiries about 
the Forest service were made at the 
India Office. It might accordingly not 
be out of place for him to observe that 
the experiment which they had been 
making of selecting young men by a 
competitive examination, and then giving 
them a thorough training in the great 
forest schools at Hanover and Nancy, 
bade fair to produce excellent results, 
and to give them a real forest school in 
India. That was all the more impor- 
tant because, although the natural pro- 
ducts of India were not as yet made 
anything like so available to mankind as 
they ought to be, the increased tenden- 
cies of all art and science in our times to 
produce specialties and encourage spe- 
dalists were depriving them to a great 
extent of the assistance which they used 
to receive in that field from various 
classes of their officers, and, above all, 
from their medical men. The exami- 
nations for the special Forest service 
showed increasingly careful preparation. 
The accounts they received of the pro- 
gress of the young men now, or rather 
till the other day, studying on the Con- 
tinent, were good, while those who were 
in India were thought likely to turn out 
very useful officers. He ought to men- 
tion that although the receipts had 
largely increased there had also been a 
proportionate increase in the expense ; 
but in a new service of that kind that 
was only what was to be expected, and 
ihe expense might well go on increasing 
for some time without raising any pre- 
sumption against the ultimate pecuni- 
ary results of the plan. In truth, how- 
ever, as he showed last year, much more 
than mere pecuniary results were atstake. 
(limatic changes of a very dangerous 
kind were threatening, or in some in- 
stances had actually occurred, and the 
evils that had to be met were of a sort 
that could only be checked by the direct 
action of the Central Government. An 
Indian officer of very great distinction, 
writing to him a short time ago about 
the denudation of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, illustrated that point extremely 
well. He said— 

“T feel rather horrified when I think of the 


sores of denudation that I had a hand in when 
burning bricks for the Ganges Canal Works at 
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Roorkee ; but it was my business to burn bricks, 
and as cheap as I could ; it was the business of 
the railway establishment to get fuel as cheaply as 
they could—I think it is probable that if I had 
been very hard up for lime I would have burnt the 
Apollo. But it is only Government that can look 
to such large results as those affecting the future 
climate of the country.” 


That strong central control they were at 
last he hoped in a fair way of getting, 
and should thus be able to save wide 
districts of India from the fate which 
had overtaken Greece, Algeria, and many 
regions round the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Committee was familiar, 
from some Papers that had been laid 
before the House, with the excellent re- 
sults of the chinchona cultivation. They 
had already 2,250,000 chinchona plants 
growing at Darjeeling alone. Peru and 
Ecuador had given increased facilities 
for combating fever, one of the worst 
enemies of man in India. It was now 
the turn of Brazil to enable them to 
combat acute dysentery, a hardly less 
formidable foe. Measures had been 
taken to send out from Kew, from Edin- 
burgh, and also directly from Brazil, the 
ipecacuanha, which was now considered 
almost a specific against that terrible 
malady. A considerable number of ipe- 
cacuanha plants had arrived safely from 
Brazil, and Dr. Anderson was about to 
take out 60 more. The Government of 
India had lately been devoting some at- 
tention to the Rhea or China grass, an 
abundant Indian product, which, if there 
could only be obtained a machine that 
would detach the fibre from the stalk in 
an easy and satisfactory manner, would 
become of great economic importance. 
Rewards, to the extent of as much as 
£5,000, had been offered by the Indian 
authorities for such a machine. The 
opening of two new routes—that through 
the Suez Canal to Europe, and that 
through Cashmere by an easier pass than 
those formerly used to Eastern Turkis- 
tan, seemed likely to exercise a very fa- 
vourable influence on the tea cultivation 
of Northern India. Mr. Shaw, a Kangra 
planter, went lately as a pioneer of that 
new form of commerce and returned with 
so excellent a report of the friendly dis- 
positions of the powerful Prince who 
now ruled there, that the Earl of Mayo 
had despatched a mission to his Court. 
Turning to another very important 
Indian product, it was gratifying to ob- 
serve that India last year actually sent 
nearly as much cotton to our shores as 
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the United States and Brazil put to- 
gether. What would have been said if 
anyone had prophesied that in 1860? 
He hoped that every succeeding year 
would show better and better results. 
The general question of opium was dis- 
cussed in the House in the month of May 
last, and therefore he would confine 
himself to the financial bearings of the 
subject. There was satisfactory evidence 
that the cultivation of the poppy was 
spreading very extensively through China, 
although the old rigorous edicts against 
it still remained unrepealed ; but there 
was not satisfactory evidence as to how 
far that extended cultivation was merely 
the result of the withdrawal of much of 
the pressure that prevented the China- 
man from indulging in his favourite 
luxury, and of a consequent increase of 
consumption ; or whether it implied that 
the Chinese opium was now used by 
many who formerly used the Indian 
opium. For anything yet known, Indian 
opium might still find a very profitable 
market in China. The returns from 
opium had varied so very much in the 
last 10 years, and even the best-informed 
knew so very little of the real facts con- 
nected with the growth of opium in 
China, that it would be most unwise in 
the Indian Government hastily to adopt 
the extreme views of those who’ believed 
that our Opium revenue must go. On 
the other hand, the recent great fall 
might possibly presage a much smaller 
average return, and they must be pre- 
pared for that eventuality. 

Passing to the Expenditure, he would 
compare the actual out-goings of 1867-8 
and 1868-9. In 1867-8 there was spent 
£49,542,107; in 1868-9, £52,036,721. 
The increase of receipts was very con- 
siderable and very satisfactory ; but more 
considerable and less satisfactory was the 
increase of expenditure, which amounted 
to £2,494,614. The first important head 
of increase was Allowances, Refunds, 
and Drawbacks, where there was a large 
increase, arising from the fact that we 
paid over in this year to the Nizam the 
accumulations of the surplus revenue of 
the Berars, which were certain provinces 
ceded by the Nizam under arrangements 
made in 1853 in payment of the expense 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. The item 
of Political Agencies and other Foreign 
Services was swollen by the payment to 
Shere Ali which they discussed last year, 
‘and by the expense connected with the 
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reception of that Prince when he visited 
the Viceroy. He was happy to say that 
almost every mail brought increased tes. 
timony to the wisdom of the policy inau. 
gurated by Lord Lawrence, and carefully 
imitated by his successor, under dirge. 
tions from home—the policy, he meant, 
of giving the most friendly countenance 
to the ruler who had proved himself to 
be really the elect of the Afghan people, 
For some years, the Committee would re. 
member, a civil war raged in Afghanis. 
tan, and it had been impossible for eyen 
the best informed statesman to say to 
which side the sympathies of that wild 
race would at length incline. During 
those years, Sir John Lawrence, in spite 
of discouragement, in spite of taunts, in 
spite of Russophobia, and that still more 
dangerous complaint, which ever raged 
along the Indian frontier line, and was 
known as the K.C.B. mania, held his 
hand, and preserved an attitude of 
friendly observation. That was the pe- 
riod of ‘‘ masterly inaction,’’ to use the 
happy phrase of a gifted man, the late 
Mr. J. 8. Wyllie, who was in this House 
for a few weeks, but had now, alas! il- 
lustrated the saying—‘‘whom the gods 
love die young.”’ But then circumstances 
changed. It became clear that Shere 
Ali really represented a majority of the 
Afghan nation, and Sir John Lawrence 
assisted him with no niggard hand. All 
that had since been done had been the 
development of that policy. We had 
made no entangling alliance; but the 
knowledge that we desired to see the 
existing ruler of Cabul strong, peaceful, 
and prosperous, together with the frank 
interchange of views that had taken 
place between the Foreign Offices at 
St. Petersburg and London, had pro- 
duced a most excellent effect from the 
mouth of the Khyber far away to the 
cities of Central Asia. The political 
troubles of Afghanistan, however, arose 
as suddenly as the winter storms among 
her mountains, and many accidents might 
upset the fair promise of the present. 
Yet the impartial historian would, he 
was sure, come to the conclusion that 
the late Viceroy acted wisely both at the 
beginning and at the end of his rule, 
and that both the late and the present 
Government were right in giving him 
their entire support. 

The rise under Army Charges was 
very great — nearly £400,000, from m- 
creases to the Bengal and Bombay Com- 
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missariat establishment, the Ordnance 
establishment, &c., and he feared that, 
yead by the light of information which 
we had recently received from the Go- 
yernment of India, so large an increase 
in the most unsatisfactory of all branches 
of our expenditure could not be altoge- 
ther defended. There was a great in- 
erease also under the head of Public 
Works Ordinary; but much of this was 
necessary. There was famine in many 
districts, and after the Orissa catastrophe 
ublic opinion in this country would not 
have suffered the Indian authorities to 
be slack in pushing on famine relief 
works, even at the risk of seriously 
affecting the finances of the State. Then, 
in, the Government of India pressed 
the Home authorities to send them out, 
with inconvenient and expensive speed, 
naterials required for improving the port 
of Calcutta ; and here, too, they had 
English public opinion on their side, for 
the two cyclones coming so near upon 
each other had, not unnaturally, struck 
terror into the shipping interest. Fur- 
ther, there was a large increase in the 
demands of India on England under the 
head of stores, mainly for the supply of 
moorings for the Hooghly, of machinery 
for making breech-loading ammunition, 
and for larger supplies of marine, mili- 
tary, and public works stores. There 
was also a large increase in the expen- 
diture in England, exclusive of that in- 
curred for Stores for India—an increase, 
however, wholly beyond the control of 
the Home authorities, arising under such 
items as charges for a submarine tele- 
graph which had been laid along the 
Mekran coast; for the construction of 
two “Monitors” to defend the harbour 
of Bombay, the second city of the British 
Empire; for military and medical fund 
pensions, which were now included under 
charges in England consequent on the 
transfer of those funds to Government ; 
for interest on debt, and for increased 
pensions and furlough pay paid in Lon- 
don. Then there was a greatly enlarged 
expenditure, under the head of Law and 
Justice, from an increase to the num- 
ber of collectors and magistrates in 
Bengal, and many other things connected 
with the better management and more 
scientific administration of the country. 
These constant increases of existing sala- 
nes and fresh appointments were inevit- 
able evils, for we had been teaching the 
Natives to insist on a higher standard 
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of government. In the judicial depart- 
ment something might be saved by em- 
ploying more native labour, for the 
Courts were full of pleaders, who knew 
the codes and the regulations as well 
as the European who sat on the judg- 
ment seat; but first-rate legal ability 
must be found in some way, for in most 
parts of India the good old times of 
patriarchal justice under a spreading 
tree were gone by for ever. Civilization 
brought a demand for scientific admi- 
nistration as well as good tribunals, and 
the day was not far distant when the 
ablest man would be overmastered by 
the work of a collectorate which was, 
like some of the Madras ones, as big as 
all Yorkshire, or even by the average 
Indian district, which was only as big as 
Devon and Cornwall rolled into one. Va- 
rious branches of expenditure decreased 
in 1868-9. We got rid, for instance, of 
the payments for Interest on Service 
Funds, for we arranged to take over the 
capital of the military and medical funds 
and to pay the pensions, so that to have 
charged ourselves with the old high in- 
terest on the capital would have been a 
needless complication. The opium market 
again was falling, and fewer cultivators 
wished for advances ; that made some 
difference; and Marine Charges, which 
had been swollen by the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition, also fell off considerably. So 
did Allowances and Assignments under 
Treaties and Engagements, which had 
been exceptionally high in the previous 
year; and much less was paid as well 
under the head of Miscellaneous as under 
the head of Superannuation, Retired, and 
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| Compassionate Allowances; because the 
(first of these heads of charge had been 


swollen in 1867-8 by the demands of 

famine-stricken Orissa, and the second 

had been exceptionally high in the same 

year, because we had during its course 

_— up certain arrears of donations to 
ervice Funds. 

For the year of the Regular Estimate, 
which began on the Ist of April, 1869, 
and ended on the 3lst of March, 1870, 
our accounts were, as he had already 
explained, not complete when Sir Richard 
Temple, the Financial Member of the 
Governor General’s Council, made his 
Statement on the 2nd of April. He 
had before him the Actuals of from 10 
to 11 months only. The rest was a 
matter of estimate; or, in other words, 
of calculation and conjecture. 
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We were given to understand by Sir 
Richard Temple that the receipts for 
the year 1869-70 would amount to nearly 
£53,000,000, or, deducting the net re- 
turns from Railways after the payment 
of the working expenses, which had this 
year been included without any sanction 
from the Secretary of State in Council, 
to £50,887,925. On the other hand, we 
were given to understand that the ex- 
penditure would amount to £53,500,000, 
or, making the necessary correction with 
regard to the Railway Guaranteed In- 
terest, on this side also, to £50,951,420. 
From these figures the Committee would 
perceive that the general result, as anti- 
cipated in April last, was a deficit of 
about £563,000 on the ordinary Reve- 
nue of the year. These were the figures 
which were before Parliament; but we 
had assurances that the Actuals would 
turn out better than Sir Richard Temple 
believed when he made his Budget State- 
ment. The substance of the information 
telegraphed by the Viceroy on the 18th 
of July was that the accounts of 1869-70, 
adjusted up to July the 16th, were better 
than Sir Richard Temple expected on 
April the 2nd by about £700,000, so 
that we might expect, as at present ad- 
vised, a small surplus, or at least an 
equilibrium, thanks to the prompt and 
decisive action which was taken in the 
autumn of last year by the Viceroy and 
his Council assembled at Simla. The 
year 1870-1, for which we had no ac- 
counts, was entirely dependent on cal- 
culation and conjecture. Speaking on 
the 2nd of April, Sir Richard Temple 
expected to receive about £52,300,000, 
including, that is, the traffic receipts re- 
ceived from the Railways after deduct- 
ing working expenses. But if we ex- 
clude these last, according to the usual 
and better arrangement, the amount 
would be much less, say £49,200,000. 
On the other hand, he expected to have 
to pay about £52,200,000, including the 
gross amount of the interest guaranteed 
to the Railways; but if from that amount 
the net traffic receipts were deducted, 
the charges in India and England came 
to a little over £49,000,000, leaving a 
smallsurplusof £163,440. Thatamounted 
really to no surplus at all, and was far 
below the figure which had been pointed 
out as the minimum by successive Secre- 
taries of State, whose orders had been 
to frame Estimates so as to show a 
probable surplus of from £500,000 to 
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£1,000,000 sterling. This Estimate was 
however, in respect of expenditure jn 
England, too favourable, and accordip 
to the information now obtainable here 
the revenues would amount to about 
£49,300,000, and the charges to about 
£49,400,000, thus showing a probable 
deficit of over £100,000, instead of 
surplus of £168,000. Even that small 
surplus could not have been estimated 
for by the Government of India except 
by calling in the aid of the unpopular, 
but in the opinion of the Viceroy and 
his Council absolutely necessary, income 
tax, without the recent increase in which 
the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have had to estimate for a deficit 
in the year 1870-1 of very considerably 
more than £1,000,000. That would 
have been a strong measure, and he was 
fortunate in having at hand a resource 
so convenient as the income tax, which 
affected only 1 in 1,000 of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, and those the persons 
who were best able to pay. 

To notice the chief objections that had 
been taken to the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in raising the income tax 
to 8} per cent, he would take the Cal- 
cutta Memorial lately forwarded to the 
Secretary of State in Council through 
the Government of India, and say a 
word on each of its allegations seriatim. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


House again in Committee. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF, on resuming 
his speech, said, he was about to make 
some observations in regard to the in- 
come tax in India, and the simplest way 
of placing before the Committee the 
objections to the raising of the tax 
and the answer of the Government would 
be to take the Calcutta Memorial, and 
go through its allegations seriatim. The 
first four paragraphs related to the 
rapidity with which the Income Tax 
Act was passed through the Legislative 
Council, and he believed dissatisfaction 
had been aggravated by contrasting this 
rapidity with the great amount of deli- 
beration which preceded the imposition 
of the income tax by Mr. Wilson. Now, 
while it was necessary that long deli- 
beration should precede the imposition 
of a new tax, strange to the British 
system in India, it was not necessary 
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that long deliberation should precede 
the raising of an already existing tax 
from 2 to 3 per cent. The period of 
representative bodies in India was not 
yet, and when the whole Cabinet of the 
Governor General had consented, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the raising of the 
income tax as a State necessity, it made 
little matter whether the Bill went 
through in a few days or a few weeks. 
All concerned, however, including the 
Secretary of State in Council, would 
have been better pleased if the Financial 
Member had seen his way to make his 
roposal with regard to raising the in- 
come tax somewhat earlier. The 5th 
graph complained that the Budget 
tatement was framed upon an erroneous 
principle, expenditure upon the construc- 
tion of extensive public works of a per- 
manent nature, such as barracks or 
other works of emergent necessity, being 
charged against the Revenue of the 
current year, instead of the whole ‘of 
such expenditure being spread over a 
series of years, and the current year 
debited with a fair proportion only. To 
this he replied by reiterating in the 
most positive terms that the policy, as 
well of the Secretary of State in Her 
Majesty’s present Government as of the 
Secretary of State in Her Majesty’s late 
Government, was that barracks in India 
and all other works of a similar charac- 
ter should be charged against the Re- 
venue of the current year or not exe- 
cuted atall. ‘‘ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 
To adopt any other course would be 
simply to throw dust in our own eyes, 
and to palter with the financial security 
of the Empire. The 6th paragraph ex- 
pressed the alarm of the memorialists 
at the ‘imposition of an income tax of 
3} per cent, equal to 74d. in the pound, 
ina time of profound peace.” To that 
he replied that an income tax of 74d. in 
the pound, though often exceeded in 
England, was a higher income tax than 
the Government would wish to see con- 
tinued in time of peace; but that, con- 
sidered as a temporary measure mainly 
occasioned by our having in the last 
few years tried to civilize India a little 
too fast—in accordance, be it remem- 
bered, with the wishes of the very class 
which was making the loudest outery— 
it could not be considered excessive 
under the circumstances in which the 
Viceroy’s Council found itself placed. 
The memorialists further represented, in 
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the 7th paragraph, that “‘ a tax intended 
to fall exclusively upon the middle and 
upper classes of this country, who com- 
prised less than one-thousandth part of 
the whole population, was unjust.” His 
reply to this was that the classes which 
were hit by the income tax were the 
very classes which had not hitherto 
paid enough—Europeans who had gone 
to India in search of fortune or com- 
petence, and the wealthy Natives. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of a good 
financial system in India was the diffi- 
culty of making these last contribute a 
fair proportion to the necessities of the 
State which made their existence pos- 
sible. Every device known to the finan- 
ciers of the West—succession duties and 
so forth—broke down before the altered 
conditions of the taxation problem in 
India, and a civilized Government could 
not resort to those short and easy methods 
which were employed so freely in the 
good old times. The memorialists also 
submitted in the 8th paragraph, that 
the taxpayers of India had a substantial 
grievance in the large and excessive 
expenditure in England of money drawn 
from India, to the extent of nearly 
one-fourth of its entire annual Revenue, 
without any efficient check or control 
being exercised from India, and in the 
absence of the early publication of full 
and exact details of such expenditure. 
His reply to that was that only a mere 
fraction of the money expended in Eng- 
land for India could properly be called 
home expenditure at all. Almost all of 
it consisted of money expended in buy- 
ing things which the Indian Government 
asked the Secretary of State to buy for 
it in Europe, because they were not to 
be bought, or begged, or stolen in Asia, 
and nearly the whole of the rest con- 
sisted of payments made by the Secre- 
tary of State, because the Indian Go- 
vernment must make those payments 
somewhere, and found it more advan- 
tageous to make them in London than 
at Calcutta. Such, for example, was 
the interest on the debt contracted on 
behalf of the Indian Government in 
England, the guaranteed interest on the 
railways in India, paid in the way most 
convenient to all parties, to the people 
in England who had made them, and 
the pensions, furlough-pay, and so forth, 
disbursed to the retired or actual ser- 
vants of the Government when in Europe 
for its convenience, and virtually at its 
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request. The 9th and 10th paragraphs | der £7,000,000; whereas, in 1867.9, g 


regretted the state of the finances, and 
asked for the disallowance of the Income 


Royal Commission to inquire into the 
position of the State so far as its pecu- 
niary circumstances were concerned. To 
that he replied that no Secretary of 
State would ever have dreamt of over- 
ruling in such a matter the Governor 
General and his whole Council in com- 
pliance with the demands of a fraction, 
though an influential fraction, of the 
population of India, and that the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission would 
be an excellent thing if by the first wave 
of a wand we could create half a 
dozen thoroughly competent Western 
financiers willing to go to India, and 
by a second wave of the wand could 
make them intimately acquainted with 
all the past and present of India, in 
their bearing upon receipt and expendi- 
ture. 

Even with the increased income tax, 
Sir Richard Temple was only able to 
promise a surplus of £160,000, and 
when he promised that he was not 
reckoning a sufficiently large amount 
' for home expenditure. 

The telegram, of which he had stated 
the substance to the House, was, how- 
ever, so far reassuring—projecting, as 
it did, some brighter hopes into the year 
1870-1. Opium, too, was doing better 
than was expected when Sir Richard 
Temple made his Statement in April. 
He would not have the Committee, how- 
ever, to be over sanguine. We were, 
hon. Members would remember, in our 
capacity of receivers of the Land re- 
venue, largely dependent upon the sea- 
sons, and the last two or three seasons 
had not been favourable. A bad season 
impoverished the people, who became 
unwilling to buy European goods, which 
were, or appeared to them, in the na- 
ture of luxuries; and so our Customs 
were apt to fall off, just as our Land 
revenue was checked. Opium, again, 
was, as we had already seen, having 
one of its periodical depressions—if, in- 
deed, the recent fall could be spoken of 
by so mild a name—and Sir Richard 
Temple was not thought, even under the 
slightly improved circumstances to which 
he had alluded, to have been, on the 
whole, too cautious in estimating the re- 
ceipts in 1870-1 from that second most 
important feeder of our Revenue at un- 
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‘smaller Opium expenditure brought ap 
Opium revenue of nearly £9,000,000, 
Tax Act, and the appointment of a/ 


Turning to the other side of the 
Budget Estimate, to the contemplated 
payments of the Government of India, 
the pruning-hook of reduction had, he 
must admit, been applied to the ox. 
penditure with no sparing hand. The 
Grant for Public Works Ordinary, for ex. 
ample, was reduced by about £1,700,000 
below the actual expenditure under that 
heading in the year 1867-8. He was 
far from saying, however, that, although 
the pruning-hook of reduction had been 
vigorously applied to the expenditure of 
1870-1, it might not be further applied 
in 1871-2. In fact, the Government of 
India encouraged them to hope that that 
would be the case. 

He had now stated the probabilities of 
their outgoings andincomings for 1870-1, 
so far as he knew them. It remained 
to ask what was the state of the cash 
balances on the 31st of March, 1870; 
or, in other words, what balance had 
India at her bankers on that day? 
India had at her bankers on that day 
£13,982,099 (being £337,240 more than 
was anticipated by Sir Richard Temple 
in his Budget Speech, and in the accounts 
as laid before Parliament), including an 
unexpended balance from the last loan 
of over £1,000,000—a sum which the 
Government of India considered would 
be more than adequate for all the ordi- 
nary requirements of the year. It was, 
however, proposed to expend £3,000,000, 
or a little more, for Public Works Extra- 
ordinary. Of these, £2,000,000 would 
probably be raised in England, and the 
rest would be taken from the cash ba- 
lances. Public Works Extraordinary 
were, he might remind the Committee, 
that class of public works for which they 
thought themselves entitled to borrow. 
It was in them that the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain were, or con- 
ceived themselves to be, chiefly in- 
terested; and a good deal of needless 
alarm was sometimes created in this 
country, and even found expression in 
this House, when it was announced that 
there was to be a reduction in Indian 
public works. That arose from not ap- 
prehending the distinction which was 
made between Public Works Ordinary 
and Extraordinary, the broad distinction 
between the two kinds of public works 
being that we classed as Public Works 
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Ordinary improvements, more or less 
analogous to those which a country gen- 
ileman would think it his duty to pay 
out of his income, and under the other, 
those kinds of improvements on which 
he would think himself justified in ex- 
pending capital. By the one class of 
improvements it was hoped to effect 

at indirect good, but the Government 
fa not look for a direct pecuniary return ; 
by the other they hoped to obtain an 
early and ample return in hard cash. 
Of the large sums which, as he men- 
tioned a few minutes ago, it was pro- 
posed to expend in Public Works Extra- 
ordinary, about £1,732,500 would be 
for irrigation works, and the remainder 
—about £1,300,000—would be for ex- 

nditure in India and England on ac- 
count of State railways. 

The Committee generally liked to hear 
a little about our irrigation works, and 
would be glad to learn that, whereas we 
spent about £220,000 upon them in 
1867-8, and £468,000 upon them in 
1868-9, it was proposed to spend in 
the year now passing the large figure 
which he had just mentioned—namely, 
£1,782,500. Hon. Members would listen 
with interest to the following extract 
from a speech by the Viceroy in the 
Budget debate at Calcutta :— 


“There never was a year in which the benefits 
of irrigation were more decidedly evidenced than 
in the last year. In the unusually dry season of 
1868-9 a great calamity was averted. It is stated 
onthe authority of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and of the canal officers en- 
gaged there, that in those Provinces alone 
1,426,702 acres were kept in a state of fertility 
which would otherwise have been unproductive. 
Colonel Brownlow and his officers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. The result was that in 
those irrigated districts there was a considerable 
increase in the production of the lower class of 
cereals, and I find that the 2,786 acres of that 
description of crop which were under irrigation 
in 1867-8 have increased, in 1868-9, to the amount 
of 85,281 acres. The Returns exhibit an increase 
of the extent of land watered of 665,023 acres 
over the preceding year, 96 per cent more than 
that irrigated in 1860-1, the most recent year of 
scarcity, and 45 per cent greater than in 1866-7, 
the previous maximum of irrigation. In the 
Meerut Division irrigation reached the extraor- 
dinary extent of 308,161 acres, or 30 per cent of 
the entire culturable area of the district, exhibit- 
ing an increase over the preceding year of 103 
per cent, These facts tend completely to show 
the enormous value of irrigation works.” 


With regard to State railways the Com- 
mittee would be satisfied that we were 
applying the sinews of war to them pretty 
freely, when he stated that whereas we 
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were in the year 1870-1 about to spend 
on them well on to £1,300,000, we spent 
on them in 1867-8 only £594. Full 
details as to what was being done would 
be found in Mr. Juland Danvers’s Re- 
_ which had been lately circulated ; 

ut he might observe, in passing, that 
the Viceroy announced in the Budget 
debate of April last at Caleutta that he 
hoped to open 801 additional miles of 
railway in the year which was now in 
progress. 

What, then, in a sentence, was the 
financial story that he had to tell in the 
last two years? There was a deficit in 
1867-8, a deficit in 1868-9, a small sur- 
plus, after much effort, in 1869-70, and 
an equilibrium in 1870-1. No one would 
say that this was a brilliant state of 
affairs. Had we, then, any reason to 
hope that it would mend, and that the 
near financial future would be better? 
He thought we had. 

The necessity of a radical change had 
this year been impressed upon the au- 
thorities in India not merely by de- 
spatches from the Secretary of State, 
but by the discovery suddenly made by 
themselves that the forecasts laid before 
the public in March, 1869, and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, were 
unmistakably misleading. Since this 
came to the knowledge of the Viceroy 
and of his Council we had observed the 
most gratifying signs of a feeling that 
such a state of things as declared itself 
last September was injurious, not only 
to the Department which it immediately 
concerned, but to the whole Government. 
The altered tone of many communica- 
tions which had been received from}India 
led the Government to hope that the 
absolute necessity for a severer economy, 
for an improved financial department, 
and for obliging all the subordinate 
authorities to bring their accounts more 
closely up to date was thoroughly ap- 
prehended and keenly felt, while at the 
same time there was a perfect conformity 
of opinion between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Government in India as to 
what he might call the great lines on 
which our financial policy should be 
built. The great lines on which our 
financial policy should be built were, in 
his opinion, as follows :—First, military 
reduction; peace round the frontier and 
within the frontier. Every year in which 
the Indian atmosphere was undisturbed 
by a little war—and such years were 
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unhappily few—was a year gained to 
the habit of peace, and it was certain 
that retaliatory raids against wild tribes, 
like the Huzara people in the far North- 
west, or the Looshais in the North-east 
of the Empire, were, even when most 
necessary and most successful, a very 
great evil, only to be resorted to in the 
direst extremity, because they excited 
and troubled an area far wider than that 
over which the operations extended. The 
best authorities united in assuring us 
that the habit of peace in the British 
territory south of the Nerbudda had ex- 
tended during the last few years in the 
most surprising manner, and they were 
sanguine as to our being able before 
many years passed by considerably to 
diminish our force in these regions. Those 
who reflected that the countries of which 
he was speaking contained the scenes of 
many of our most famous victories would 
appreciate the significance of this state- 
ment; but this was not all. We had in 
this part of India two great hopes, which 
seemed to be in a fair way of fulfilment, 
and which were both eminently favour- 
able to peace. The first of these was 
that the ruler who would eventually 
succeed to the great inheritance of Mysore 
would not disappoint the expectations 
which had been formed of him; and would 
maintain and develop the admirable sys- 
tem of government which Mr. Bowring, 
an extremely able public servant, had 
just handed over to the care of Colonel 
Meade, who long managed, with great 
success, the difficult and delicate diplo- 
macy of Central India. Certain it was 
that the progress of the heir-apparent 
of the Throne of Mysore, of which we 
were kept carefully advised, had been, 
up to the present time, highly satisfac- 
tory. Our second hope was that the ef- 
forts of the enlightened Government 
which now controlled the wide realms 
of the Nizam, far the most powerful of 
Native Princes, might be thoroughly 
successful, and that by the time the 
child-ruler of these broad lands—equal, 
be it remembered, to about three Ire- 
lands—came to his Throne he might 
read, with incredulous wonder, the de- 
scription of his capital which was laid 
before this House in the famous sua si 
bona nérint Papers. The second line on 


which our financial policy should be built 
was civil reduction ; not so much by, 
cutting down salaries—always a process 
of doubtful advantage when service, to, 
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be good for anything, must be more than 
willing—but by availing ourselves of aij 
increases of communication to amal. 
gamate the duties of posts that must 
be held by Europeans, and to take ad. 
vantage of improving Native intelligenog 
to obtain cheaper labour, in connection 
with which we must, however, remem. 
ber the imperious demands which ciyj]. 
ization made for improved administra. 
tion, to which he had already alluded 

and which would, perhaps, more than 
neutralize all we could do in this direc. 
tion. The third line upon which ou 
financial policy should be built was the 
throwing as much as possible upon the 
local governments the financial burden 
of those improvements which, while they 
did not directly add to the income of the 
State, and must not, therefore, be paid 
out of loans, were of distinct palpable 
benefit to the localities concerned. The 
fourth line upon which our financial 
policy should be built was the pushing 
on, with the utmost zeal and to the fullest 
extent to which it could be done without 
deranging the labour market or injurin 

our credit, all public works which would 
be directly remunerative, while we rather 
held our hand in improvements which 
were not directly remunerative. Further, 
we must take care, by improving our 
Public Works Department, and provid- 
ing ourselves with other securities, that 
the works called reproductive should be 
really so, and not in any case so only 
upon paper. This question of reorgan- 
izing the Public Works Department was 
occupying the most serious attention of 
the Secretary of State in Council. It 
would be premature to attempt to ex- 
plain at any length what was being done 
about our civil engineering College in 
the present state of the arrangements; 
but he felt confident that no one would 
complain that the scheme likely to be 
adopted did not go to the root of the 
evils complained of. The fifth line upon 
which our financial policy should be built 
was the resisting to the uttermost all 
those benevolent but dangerous persons 
who advocated the claims of this or that 
interest, which strove to make good some 
unjust and unscrupulous demand upon 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayer. The 
High Court of Parliament had no more 
nobile officium, as they would say in Scot- 





land, than to stand between these vora- 
cious interests and the patient millions 
of India. He need say nothing about 
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the extreme importance of fostering the 
[and revenue, nor of the necessity for 
carefully watching the opium trade. By 
working steadily upon the lines he had 
indicated, along with the Government 
of India, he thought ere long we should 
find they had as few deficits as at one 
time they had surpluses; even in spite 
of the falling off in the Opium revenue, 
which would, probably, take place be- 
fore long. He would not now repeat 
what he said last year of the very great 
improvements which would result in 
some few years from the natural opera- 
tions of the Revenue, nor need he say 
anything about the fact that in 1874 
they would get rid of the payment of 
about £450,000 a year to holders of the 
old India Stock. He would simply allude 
to the fact which was explained last 
year, that before long they would begin 
to gain and not lose in the railway ex- 
changes between this country and India. 
He should not enlarge upon any one of 
these things, because his object was to 
give the Committee anything but a san- 
guine view of the state of affairs. But 
there was one matter on which he would 
say afew words. The usual practice in 
all countries in making railways was to 
‘onsider the dividends paid to share- 
holders, while railways were in course of 
construction, as part of the capital of 
the line; but those in India had never 
adopted that plan. They had always 
considered the guaranteed interest as a 
charge on the Revenue of the year. This 
alone represented a sum of £1,244,742 
for the current year, and not much less 
than £16,000,000 for past years, which 
some financiers, and those not of the 
uitra-sanguine school, would wish to 
treat as so much debt legitimately in- 
curred for promoting the locomotion and 
general welfare of the country. He could 
not take that view, considering the pe- 
culiarity of the tenure by which India 
was held; although everything seemed 
extraordinarily peaceful and prosperous, 
it was quite impossible to say what a 
generation would bring forth. In mak- 
ig an experiment absolutely unique in 
human history, we should be very great 
purists in the matter of debt. Our Indian 
Debt was small, indeed, in comparison 
with that of the great nations of the 
world ; but then we must remember that 

® words ‘‘our Indian Debt” meant 
something quite different in the mouth 
of an Anglo-Indian from what “our 
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English Debt’? meant in the mouth of 
an Englishman. The possessive pronoun 
covered a much larger number of per- 
sons here than in India. If, however, 
we steadily resisted the blandishments 
of coulewr-de-rose financiers, he saw no- 
thing that should induce us to feel any 
real anxiety about the future of Indian 
finance. Great surpluses we were not 
likely to have, because our object was 
to spend every penny of surplus upon 
improving the country without involving 
it in debt, and endangering the powers 
or credit of the Government. The foreign 
rulers of India, more unhappy than the 
much-enduring hero of the ancient world, 
were doomed to sail not once, but, he 
had almost said, for ever, certainly for 
not a few decades, between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Such a voyage required no 
small amount of nerve, and the helms- 
man must not be blamed too harshly if 
occasionally he seemed to be danger- 
ously near either the Italian or the Sici- 
lian Coast; if, in other words, he seemed 
sometimes to be pushing on improve- 
ments too quickly, and sometimes to be 
husbanding a little too much those pecu- 
niary resources without a free use of 
which improvement was impossible in a 
country like India. 

Having laid before the Committee 
these views with regard to Indian finance, 
he would ‘merely say with reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Faweett), that the hon. 
Member appeared to have strained very 
much the forms of the House in making 
a speech full of financial details while 
the Speaker was in the Chair. It had 
been the custom of the House to take 
care that such matters should be dis- 
cussed in Committee. It would, per- 
haps, be the best course to treat that 
speech, which offered room for a great 
many observations—to use the least 
strong term which he could find—as 
having been made in Committee, and he 
would reply at a later hour to such of 
the rash, reckless, and more than erro- 
neous expressions of the hon. Gentle- 
man as might happen not to be suffi- 
ciently disposed of in the course of the 
discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it appears by the Accounts laid before 
this House that the total Revenue of India for 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1869 was 
£49,262,691 ; the total of the direct claims upon 
the Revenue, including charges of collection and 
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cost of Salt and Opium, was £9,249,766 ; the 
charges in India, including Interest on Debt, and 
Public Works ordinary, were £33,406,826 ; the 
value of Stores supplied from England was 
£1,482,840; the charges in England were 
£6,246,819 ; the Guaranteed Interest on the Capi- 
tal of Railway and other Companies, in India and 
in England, deducting net Traffic Receipts, was 
£1,700,470, making a total charge for the same 
year of £52,036,721; and there was an excess of 
Expenditure over Income in that year amounting 
to £2,774,030 ; that the charge for Public Works 
extraordinary was £1,370,613, and that including 
that charge the excess of Expenditure over In- 
come was £4,144,643.” 


Mr. EASTWICK: Sir, I am sure 
that everyone who has listened to the 
very able Statement just delivered will 
be satisfied with it—as a Statement. 
Indeed, as far as regards clearness of 
explanation and lucid arrangement, no- 
thing more could be desired, and that 
is all for which my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State is responsible. 
But when we come to that for which he 
is not responsible—that is, to the finan- 
cial measures themselves of this year’s 
Indian Budget, I own I think the re- 
verse is the case, and that they are so 
eminently unsatisfactory as to deserve 
the censure which they have already re- 
ceived from the Indian public. In say- 
ing this, I do not mean to impute any 
blame to Sir Richard Temple, whose 
eareor I have watched from, the very 
first, and whose great abilities and in- 
defatigable energy I, in common with 
all who know him, admire. It is the 
system I blame, which, in spite of what 
was done to improve it by Mr. James 
. Wilson and by the Financial Commis- 
sions of 1859 and the following years, is 
* still very far from being perfect. How, 
indeed, can a system be called perfect 
which omits from account such a glaring 
item as £152,290, a charge in the poli- 
tical department which was avowedly 
overlooked in the Estimate of 1869-70! 
. How can anything like complete accu- 
racy be attained as long as the Indian 
Estimates are liable to be deranged by 
a sudden order from the Secretary of 
State in Council to pay, perhaps, £500,000 
to some Native Prince or public com- 
pany? Can we look for exact Estimates 
when the Home Accounts are year after 
year unexpectedly swollen by enormous 
indents for stores, regarding which 
neither the Financial Minister in India 
nor the Secretary of State in this coun- 
try has had any previous warning ? The 
Indian financial system is still confes- 
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sedly imperfect, and the Indian antho. 
rities who have to carry it out seem to 
me not even yet sufficiently impressed 
with the extreme, I might almost say the 
desperate, necessity there is for better ar. 
rangements, and for carrying economy to 
the very farthest limits compatible with 
the safe working of the machinery of 
government. It is, perhaps, impossible 
for men who have resided long in India, 
whose minds are biassed by Indian aggo. 
ciations, and who have been accustomed 
to lavish expenditure, to realize the true 
position of affairs. Occasionally, no 
doubt, as was the case this year, some 
compunction is shown by them at the in. 
creasing expenditure, and spasmodic 
efforts are then made to reduce it. But 
these efforts, by their very suddenness 
and uncertainty, have a contrary effect; 
for, as was well said by one who took 
part in the Indian debate of the 5th of 
April last—‘‘ It is impossible to make 
suddenly great and fundamental changes 
without enormous loss.” In general, 
however, to use the words of the same 
speaker, Mr. John Strachey, ‘the Indian 
Government lives in a fool’s paradise,” 
an illusion which, I fear, will not be dis. 
pelled now that the expected deficit is 
reconverted into a surplus. Sir, I, for 
my part, wish to do something towards 
dispelling these illusions, and closing 
the doors of this paradise ; and I would, 
therefore, beg to point out one or two of 
the most prominent reasons which make 
it imperative on the Indian Government 
to adjust its finances, and carry retrench- 
ments to, as it were, the outside edge. 
The first reason is, of course, the preca- 
riousness of the Opium revenue, as to 
which I must call attention to a new 
element of danger which, I believe, has 
hitherto escaped notice. It was certainly 
overlooked by Sir Richard Temple, who, 
in his Financial Statement, contented 
himself with a slight reference to the 
increase of opium cultivation in China, 
and merely said that ‘‘the trade will 
be subject to a competition not hitherto 
experienced.” But he did not so much 
as allude to the rapid increase of opium 
cultivation in Persia, a country which, 4 
few years ago, did not export opium at 
all, but last year sent no less than 4,000 
chests, worth about £500,000 sterling, 
to China. This Persian opium has been 
analyzed at Bombay, and is proved to 
be nearly, if not quite, equal to Indian, 
and, as it pays no duty, being carried 
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in French vessels to Ceylon, the profit 
on it is so enormous, that we must not 
pe surprised if we should see the trade 
in it doubled, or quadrupled, in a year 
ortwo. We shall thus not only be sup- 

Janted in the Chinese markets to a con- 
siderable extent, but must expect to re- 
give very reduced prices for what opium 
we may continue tosell. In face of such 
a contingency, and with the position and 
known fact of the rapid extension of 
opium cultivation by the Chinese them- 
selves, it would be madness to delay any 
longer making preparations to meet the, 
perhaps, gradual, but in the end in- 
evitable extinction of the Opium re- 
yenue. The next point to which I wish 
to draw attention is the rise of prices 
and of wages throughout India, but 
especially in the Bombay Presidency. 
This renders it every day more difficult 
for the Government to economize by re- 
ducing the salaries of its employés. Ser- 
yants now get in some parts of India 
three times the wages they got before 
the Mutiny, and junior officers, both 
civil and military, instead of being able 
to save money out of their pay, as for- 
merly, are now sometimes compelled 
to club together to take a house. As a 
labourer receives double the hire he did 
10 years ago, the construction of new 
public works is rendered more expensive, 
and that circumstance alone must ope- 
rate as a restriction on the effective outlay 
of Government. But in the item of 
repairs, which is an annual charge that 
sometimes rises to between £1,000,000 
and £2,000,000, expenditure cannot be 
stinted unless we would see the existing 
public works in ruins; and this item 
of expense must, therefore, go on in- 
creasing every year. ‘The last reason 
that I shall mention for abandoning 
illusions and instituting a most search- 
ing inquiry into expenditure with a view 
to its reduction, is one which has been 
alluded to in ‘another place.” It is 
that justice demands that ‘nothing shall 
be exacted from India but what is strictly 
due to its defence, or paid for exclusively 
Indian purposes.” Now, when we con- 
sider that the Home Charges rose from 
£3,529,678 in 1867 to £16,870,337 in 
1869, we cannot feel surprised that the 
educated part of the Indian public be- 
lieve that a great deal more is exacted 
from India than what is due to its de- 
fence. I can assure hon. Members that 
those who influence the Press and public 





opinion in India have long been most 
deeply occupied with this question, and 
are scrutinizing it in a way which de- 
mands that corresponding attention 
should be given to it here. Now, I am 
quite aware that these Home Charges 
are in part stereotyped, and cannot be 
reduced, as, for instance, Pensions and 
Dividends on Indian Stock, which to- 
gether make up £1,335,000, but others 
admit, I believe, of reduction. I am 
not going through the list seriatim, but 
I ask attention to only one item, which 
nag at the bottom of every column 
of disbursements as ‘‘ Stores,’ and 
amounted for 1868-9 to £1,609,198, 
being an increase of £438,723 on the 
year preceding. Now, these stores are 
required for consumption in India, and 
the Secretary of State is merely a pur- 
chasing agent with respect to them, and 
has no information which would enable 
him to check the demand! I ask, then, 
why these stores should appear at all in 
the Home Charges, and why the heads 
of Departments in India should not for- 
ward to the Finance Minister in that 
country regular Budget Estimates of the 
stores they require, with list of prices 
and explanatory reports, so that these 
charges might be checked in the finance 
department and kept down to a regular 
and moderate amount? The responsi- 
bility for them would then rest with the 
Finance Minister; but at present it is 
fixed nowhere, and though economy may 
be possible under such a system, there 
is plainly nothing whatever to enforce it. 
Such are some of the most urgent reasons 
for retrenchment; but I despair of its 
being carried to the necessary extent, 
unless some independent financier is sent 
out from this country as Finance Mi- 
nister, who, after thoroughly examining 
the Home Accounts, and conferring with 
the Secretary of State regarding them, 
should then proceed to India with his 
full support to apply the pruning knife 
wherever possible. If that were done, 
and if the Secretary of State in Council 
would renounce the practice of ordering 
expenditure by a simple despatch, I 
should begin to have hopes of economical 
results. I will give, as an illustration 
of the practice I allude to, the £45,000 
ordered as a contribution to Her Ma- 
jesty’s naval forces in Indian waters in 
1869-70, and of which Sir Richard 
Temple himself tells us in his Financial 
Statement he had no previous intimation, 
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I contend, that as a substitute for that’ 
sabe the Secretary of State should 

irect Bills for the outlay he desires to| 
be brought before the Legislative Coun- 
cil, that they may be duly discussed. I 
would add that, in order to make the 
discussion really valuable, the number of 
the non-executive members of Council 
ought to be increased, and that instead 
of all being nominated, some of them at 
least ought to be elected. 

With these remarks, I proceed to the 
main question before us—namely, the 
Budget Estimate for 1870-1. The years 
1868-9, and 1869-70 are past and gone, 
and it is useless to dwell on the actual 
accounts of the one and the regular 
Estimate of the other, which ended, in 
the one case, in an actual deficit of 
£2,750,000, and in the other, in an esti- 
mated deficit of £625,594—I am using 
Sir Richard Temple’s figures—now de- 
clared to be converted into a small sur- 
plus. Our real business is to see what 
can be done in the future. Let us be- 
gin, then, with the Army, under which 
head there is a saving of £554,016, the 
total net expenditure being reduced to 
£15,009,116. Now, I confess I am far 
from being satisfied with this reduction, 
which still leaves the cost of our Indian 
Forces greater than that of the enormous 
French Army on its peace establishment, 
and £750,000 more than that of the 
whole Army of Great Britain. For my 
part, I shall not be satisfied until the ex- 
penditure under this head is brought 
down to £13,000,000, including Home 
Charges. In order to effect this reduc- 
tion, we must begin by adopting some 
* of the suggestions made in a clever 
pamphlet called India as it Should be, 
and published some years ago by Mr. 
Lodwick, one of the principal officers in 
the Accountant General’s Department in 
India. His suggestions have been in 
part endorsed by Sir William Mansfield, 
who not only advises that the com- 
mander-in-chiefships in the subordinate 
Governments, with their expensive Staff, 
should be done away, but says— ‘So 
long as the separate system lasts I am 
hopeless of real economy.”’ The same 
high authority, while declaring that ‘to 
attempt the diminution of the existing 
British Forces in India is fraught with 
so much danger as not to be thought of,”’ 
yet admits that the Government may 
well dispense with a large part of the 
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peace has now lasted for three-quarters 
of a century. To this reduction of the 
Native Army, then, I earnestly call the 
attention of hon. Members as being thg 
only safe means of bringing our Indian 
finances to a satisfactory state. Far hg 
from me, Sir, at this crisis to recommend 
any reductions which would impair ths 
real efficiency of our Indian Forces, byt 
I am confident that reductions might be 
made which would increase instead of dj. 
minishing that efficiency. For the safety 
of our European regiments, the Punjab 
Frontier Force, the Sikh, Gurkha, and 
Biluch battalions, and the Sindh Horse 
and other Native cavalry are amply 
sufficient, and we might retain all these 
and yet reduce the Native Army by 
50,000 men. At present that great 
force, which I must remind hon. Mem. 
bers still outnumbers our European 
soldiers by two to one, is kept up in 
order to garrison a number of unhealthy 
stations in the plains of India, which 
the railroads and the approved loyalty 
of the Native Princes have rendered un- 
necessary. If anyone will take the trouble 
to look at a map of military stations, he 
will see that our forces are disposed along 
the Indian frontier in the shape of a fan, 
with several very large cantonments in 
the centre of India, close to the capitals 
of Native Princes. Now, I ask, have 
not Sindhia, Holkar, the Gaekwar, and 
the Nazim passed through the fiery or- 
deal of the Mutiny? When Delhi was 
in the hands of a great rebel army— 
when 100,000 of our mutinous Sepoys 
clamorously called upon those Princes 
to place themselves at their head nota 
breath tarnished their loyalty, and why, 
then, should we continue to stud their 
dominions with our cantonments? It 
has been said that they ought to con- 
tribute towards the defence of the En- 
pire. Well, I am sure I may venture to 
say they are willing to contribute to it 
by guaranteeing the tranquillity of Cen- 
tral India. Can we doubt it when we 
see by this last Budget that Holkar 
and the Nazim have advanced each 
£1,000,000 for the construction of rail- 
roads to the centre of their capitals? I 
say, then, let us rely on their approved 
fidelity, let us push forward our European 
regiments from such unhealthy places as 
Cawnpore, Morar, and Secunderabad, to 
more salubrious stations on the frontier, 
such as the new station Ranikhet, and 
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giments, including the 25 mixed Bengal 

iments, to simple cadres, which may 
be expanded again if necessary ; thus we 
shall enormously reduce our expenditure, 
and transfer 50,000 men from the unpro- 
ductive to the productive class of the 
community. Beyond this, as regards 
military expenditure, I would only ask 
that a searching inquiry should be made 
into those commissariat and miscellane- 
ous expenses which raise the cost of a 
European infantry regiment from £18,000 
or £20,000 a year in England, to £80,000 
a year in India. It is my conviction that 
considerable reductions might and should 
be made in this quarter. The inquiry 
night be extended to the number of the 
officers of the Staff corps and locals, 
which seems still in excess. I see that 
at the close of last year out of a total of 
3,311 officers there were no less than 
888 on furlough, 410 in civil employ, 
148 in the police, and 82 in the Public 
Works Department, besides 253 returned 
as supernumeraries, leaving only 1,530 
engaged in regimental duty and on the 
Army Administrative Staff. Sir William 
Mansfield’s speech shows that there were 
altogether 7,086 British officers in India 
to 55,333 English soldiers, or, an officer 
to every eight men. I come now to 
Public Works, and here I must begin 
by asking the Government whether, with 
an expenditure in this Department which 
rose in 1869-70 to £8,000,000, and, 
adding the expenditure on railways, to 
upwards of £12,000,000, it is possible 
any longer to overlook the necessity for 
appointing a Minister of Public Works ? 
At present, the Viceroy himself holds 
the portfolio of this Department, and, 
fully admitting the Earl of Mayo’s great 
ability and aptitude for this particular 
kind of work, I must still think this a 
very objectionable arrangement. What 
should we say if the Prime Minister 
here, in addition to his own duties, were 
weighted with those of the First Com- 
missioner of Works? Great as are the 
right hon. Gentleman’s powers, we should 
be sorry to see him in that way bending 
under the lot of Issachar. Sir, I sup- 
pose it will be admitted that the Army 
and the Public Works Department are 
the two great causes of Indian deficits. 
And yet, in spite of this admitted fact, 
there are persons who urge the Govern- 
ment to accelerate the already over- 
Whelming outlay in this Department. 

ese persons would make no distinc- 
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tion between ordinary and extraordinary 
works, but would pay for all alike with 
borrowed money. Loans terminable and 
interminable are, according to them, to 
be the one grand feature of Indian 
finance. Sir, I protest against this po- 
licy, less weightily, indeed, but as warmly 
as did James Wilson in his memorable 
speech of the 18th of February, 1860. 
I ask with him—‘ What was the state 
of our Indian Debt before the Mutiny ? 
What is it now? And what will it soon 
be, if we are to resort to the miserable, 
the disreputable expedient of continuing 
to borrow in time of peace?” Do I say 
peace—who can tell how soon India 
may be compelled to borrow to carry on 
war? The warof the Mutiny cost India 
£38,000,000, and imposed on her a 
yearly payment of £2,000,000. Surely 
that is warning enough that we ought to 
reserve the credit of India and her bor- 
rowing powers for a period of war! 
But there are other, and to my mind 
irresistible, reasons against the loan 
policy. In the first place, those who 
advocate loans forget that there is only 
one way of paying the interest on them, 
and that is by fresh taxes. ‘The utmost 
that retrenchment can do for us is to re- 
place coming losses in Revenue and pre- 
vent increasing deficits. If the interest 
on the debt is to be augmented it must 
be met by augmented taxation. How 
senseless and absurd, then, is the com- 
bined clamour for a reduced income tax 
and an increased debt! Another reason 
against an abnormal expenditure on 
public works by Government is that it 
discourages private enterprize, which is 
already shy enough of India. It must 
have struck everyone that while millions 
of private capital go yearly to Mexico, 
to South America, to the ends of the 
earth, very little, if.any, goes to India 
unless the interest be guaranteed by 
Government. Now, why is this? The 
reason is plain, that to spend money on 
public works in India is not in general 
very remunerative. We are told, in- 
deed, in Zhe Times of India of June the 
2nd last that the Jumna Canal declared 
19 per cent dividend last year, and that 
it will declare a dividend of 23 per cent 
this year. On the other hand, Sir 
Richard Temple tells us he has written 
off as irrecoverable the advances made 
on account of Port Canning, and the 
Earl of Mayo mentions that the Govern- 
ment have had to buy up the Orissa and 
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Sone Irrigation Company at a cost of 
£1,040,000. I do not say that public 
works may not be remunerative in India; 
but I do say we ought to scrutinize very 
closely the schemes of well-meaning en- 
thusiasts. The rapid progress of scien- 
tific discovery, too, is continually invent- 
ing cheaper modes of constructing public 
works, and by imprudent haste the 
advantage of these discoveries is lost. 
Railway communication, for example, 
might, perhaps, have been accelerated 
in India by increased outlay, but Go- 
vernment would thus have lost the ad- 
vantage of the light rails and carriages, 
which now seem likely to be generally 
adopted. I am glad to hear a report, 
which I hope is correct, that the Govern- 
ment have sent Commissioners to Nor- 
way to inquire into the economical sys- 
tem in use there with a view to its adop- 
tion in India. I should think that the 
wire tramways, too, might be found 
useful. The possibility of other changes, 
too, must ever be kept in view, which 
may sometimes make great public works 
a great public waste. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the lately-erected costly barracks 
for Europeans. I have looked over the 
list of stations where they have been 
built, and I see a dozen places in which 
it appears to me, under present circum- 
stances, and after what Sir William 
Mansfield has said, little short of insanity 
to keep European regiments at all. 
Lastly, and above all, I would cite as an 
argument against loans for public works 
the words of Mr. Laing. He said in 
his Financial Statement of 1861— 


“India has two great wants—irrigation and 
communication. Ido not mean grand schemes 
only, which strike the imagination, so much as 
village roads, and village tanks and water-cuts, 
which enable every rood of ground to grow its 
crop, and send it to market. Such works we are 
most anxious to encourage, and, accordingly, in- 
stead of simply curtailing the Imperial allotment 
to local Governments, we say to them—‘ Take 
what we are able to give you, and for the residue 
take certain powers of taxation, and raise it your- 
selyes.’” 


This, in my opinion, is emphatically the 
true policy. Let the local Governments 
raise funds for local works in the man- 
ner they judge best, and expend those 
funds without the friction and delay of 
constant references to the Supreme Go- 
vernment. Let the Supreme Government 
rather reduce than ‘lenge its expendi- 
ture on public works, which we are told 
by the Earl of Mayo will amount for the 
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two years ending the 31st of March, 
1871, to £28,500,000, or £3,000,000 more 
than the whole Revenue of Prussia. Let 
the Government be content with exe. 
cuting works to which it is pledged, ag 
to the 15,000 miles of railroad, of which, 
by the last Returns, only 4,628 have 
been opened. And, for the present, let 
the all-engrossing object be the adjust- 
ment of the finances, and the obtaining 
a margin of surplus Revenue. If that 
surplus is to be obtained, the present 
amount of taxation cannot be reduced. 
I do not say that it cannot be changed, 
I admit that in a time of peace an in- 
come tax of 34 per cent, or 74d. in the 
pound, is too high, and must create dis- 
content. That discontent has been na- 
turally increased by the sudden and pre- 
cipitate manner in which the increased 
tax was imposed. The Bill was read 
the first time on Saturday, passed into 
law on the Tuesday following, and pro- 
mulgated as law on Wednesday. ButI 
am very far from thinking that it ought 
to be reduced below 2 per cent. Even 
its strongest opponents admit that it has 
one redeeming feature—namely, that it 
falls on the Native traders, ‘‘ who, but 
for it, would not contribute at all towards 
the burden of the State.” But it has 
other recommendations. The expense of 
collection is only 3 per cent, whereas that 
of the salt duty is nearly 4} per cent. 
It falls on the class best able to pay, and 
can never excite general discontent, as 
only one man in a thousand is reached 
by it. The irregularities and exactions 
which are said, on the authority of re- 
spectable witnesses, to have taken place 
in collecting it, might easily be stopped 
by vigilant investigation and _ severe 
punishment. As for what is said about 
its demoralizing tendency, we may be 
sure that only the frail will find it a 
stumbling-block. In my opinion, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan was wrong to abolish 
it in 1865. I think it ought to be re- 
tained at a moderate rate, and that it is 
an instrument of great power, which 
will improve by use. In the meantime, 
if it is to be reduced, and if the five 
additional annas just imposed on salt are 
to be taken off, it is necessary to find a 
substitute. Well, Sir, I, as no doubt 
many other hon. Members, have spent 
much time in weighing and examining 
every sort of Indian tax, both direct 
and indirect, and have heard them dis- 
cussed by persons most competent to 
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form an opinion, and the result is that 
there are objections to them all. I have 
heard good things of a succession tax, 
and still more of a hearth tax, and of 
other taxes ; but, to sum up, the general 
argument seems to incline in favour of 


direct taxation, for which, in the first'| 


place, there is the great authority of 
James Wilson. Sir Bartle Frere, too, 
has shown that all Native States resorted 
to direct taxation, that they bequeathed 
it to us, and that it is only 35 years 
since we gave up the bequest. I find, 
too, from Colonel Grant’s pamphlet, 
called Indian Deficits, that in our Bur- 
mese Provinces ‘‘ the contented, pros- 
perous, industrious, and progressive po- 
pulation,” as he calls them, pay willingly 
a capitation tax of 4 rupees for every 
married man and 2 rupees for every un- 
married. I have great faith in Lord 
Grey’s maxim. He says an opposite 
policy of taxation to that which obtains 
in Europe is proper in the tropics. 
“Make,” he says, ‘‘ taxes press, so far 
as prudence will permit, rather on those 
who are content with a mere subsistence 
than upon the possessors of property 
and the purchasers of luxuries.’”’ In ac- 
cordance ‘with that opinion I think that 
the people of India, who are a very 
frugal, but not a very productive people, 
might be induced to produce a great 
deal more than they do by direct taxation 
judiciously initiated. At present there 
are immense swarms of unproductive 
people in India, and an immense waste 
of time in innumerable pilgrimages to 
the shrines of innumerable deities, 
amongst whom it is a pity that no one 
ever thought of deifying a god of labour. 
Direct taxation might, perhaps, have a 
beneficial effect upon those swarms, and 
reduce a little that great waste of time. 
Tam not arguing in favour of a capita- 
tion tax, but I think that there are simi- 
lar taxes which have been imposed, and 
might be imposed again. But, Sir, I 
feel I have been too long, and must 
conclude. Before doing so, I would say 
that I think the time has arrived when 
the whole subject of Indian finance and 
taxation should be again reviewed by a 
Select Committee of this House. That 
would afford an opportunity of looking 
into the question of. the drain of treasure 
to India, which since 1800 has absorbed 
£311,000,000 of bullion, and takes in 
one year more silver than the whole 
World produces in that time. Thus in 
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one year India takes £14,500,000 of sil- 
ver, while the total annual produce is 
only £10,000,000. That question is, of 
course, intimately connected with that of 
a gold currency for India, which seems to 
me the most urgent matter to which a 
Finance Minister could direct his atten- 
tion; and that, again, is bound up with 
the extension of paper money. These 
questions ought all to be thoroughly 
sifted ; and, at the same time, the error 
of the impoverishment of India by the 
so-called tribute, which has taken such 
root in the minds of educated Natives, 
might be exposed. Lastly, the English 
public would become better informed of 
the inestimable treasure we possess in 
the magnificent Indian Empire, and this 
House might, perhaps, be induced to 
bestow on Indian questions more of that 
valuable attention and wise considera- 
tion which have produced such great 
results in the individual affairs of this 
country. 

Mr. HAVILAND-BURKE said, he 
rose rather for the purpose of entering 
his protest against the reckless system 
of discussing a subject of such grave 
importance so late in the Session. Last 
year at this time, almost to the very 
day, his hon. Friend, in a comprehensive 
and eloquent address, laid the Indian 
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| Budget before them. He then drew, for 


the delectation of his hearers, a picture 
of the vastness of the Empire, its untold 
resources, and almost innumerable popu- 
lation. He (Mr. Haviland-Burke) had at 
the time hoped this showed the interest 
and attention his hon. Friend took in 
questions relating to this vast depend- 
ency; but he deeply regretted saying his 
expectations had not been realized. An 
hon. and gallant Friend, the Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), had last 
year congratulated the House upon 
there being so many as 40 Members 
present! but this Session the attendance 
had fallen off to 26, which he hoped, 
however, was not to be accepted as a 
sign of the falling off in the interest dis- 
played in Indian affairs by this House. 
He had listened with much interest to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Eastwick), with some of whose remarks, 
however, he was unable to agree. In 
particular, he could not agree that loans 
should be raised in India only for the 
purposes of war. [Mr. Easrwick: I 
meant to say, in the present state of 
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Indian finance.] He still remained of 
opinion that loans might properly be 
raised for Imperial purposes, and this 
correction of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not happy, for he was 
strongly of opinion that the £38,000,000, 
said to have been added to the debt on 
account of the Indian Mutiny, might 
have been better expended. An outlay 
of that £38,000,000 on useful public 
works would have been more beneficial, 
and, coupled with a wise and concilia- 
tory policy, might have had a great in- 
fluence on events in India. Certainly 
recent events showed a marvellous sys- 
tem of Indian finance. But the other 
day there was an estimated deficit of 
£1,500,000; to-day there was an esti- 
mated surplus! What trust could there 
be in such a system? There were so 
many hon. Gentlemen present who wished 
to address the House, that at this period 
of the evening and of the Session he 
would not detain them except to point 
out one or two-items in the Budget re- 
quiring attention. He thought the sum 
of £8,000,000, or even more in round 
numbers, was too large to pay for the 
cost of collection, and the great charge 
of over £12,000,000 for the Civil Go- 
vernment was one that he thought might 
be reduced. As to the Army, he con- 
curred in what had been said as to the 
possibility of its reduction. But we had 
this consolation, that in case of necessity 
we could fall back upon 50,000 well- 
equipped and seasoned soldiers, who 
could be brought to Europe at any mo- 
ment, as, indeed, had been done in the 

case of the Crimean War. It was re- 
* ported to have been said by a noble 

uke in ‘another place,” that ‘ the 
cape of India did little or nothing to 

elp themselves.”’ But how could they 
at present be expected to do so? His 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary stated 
last year his surprise that so small an 
amount of our stocks was held by the 
Natives of India, and his hon. Friend 
thought the Native education had not 
reached the investing point. He (Mr. 
Haviland-Burke), however, thought the 
Natives knew too much for his hon. 
Friend. We ought to consider whether 
our conduct had been such as to encou- 
rage them to trust inus. It had been 
said that up to the time of the Indian 
Mutiny there was scarcely a single year 
in which there had not been a war of 
annexation. Hence the cause of our 


Mr. Hayiland-Burke 
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We had solemnly entered into treaties 
and engagements with them, and these 
treaties and engagements had been de. 
liberately broken. These breaches of 
faith naturally created great mistrust in 
the minds of the people, and hence they 
were not at present found willing to en. 
trust their hoards to the British Govern. 
ment. His hon. Friend had, on a former 
occasion, informed the House of the im. 
portance of Native Princes, but results 
proved the reverse, so far as evidenced 
by the treatment of those Princes. He 
could not quite agree in the remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) as to the taxes. Doubtless 
the salt tax was most objectionable; but 
so also, if not more, was the income tax, 
It was most unpopular in India. It 
produced a comparatively small sum— 
he believed little over £2,000,000— 
while the expenses of collection were 
enormous. He thought the debate taking 
place that day would have a most bene- 
ficial effect. It would show the people 
of India we were beginning to look into 
their affairs. He would suggest that the 
Budget should be prepared earlier, say 
in the month of February, so that it 
might be laid before, and discussed by, 
the Governor General and his Council 
before they dispersed for Simla. Under 
such an arrangement the Budget might 
reach this country in May, and hon, 
Members might then have an opportu- 
nity of studying it before the closing 
days of the Session. It would have a 
good effect in India if it were known 
there that the subject was really exciting 
interest and attention in this country. 
There were persons in this country who 
seemed to think the possession of that 
magnificent country was of little import- 
ance to us. He could not, however, 
agree to that. If for no other reason, 
India had been useful as a training field 
for distinguished soldiers and eminent 
public men. Some of these of whom we 
were most proud had made their repu- 
tations in India. Then, too, there was 
scarcely a family in England who had 
not some cadet who had laid the founda: 
tion of his fortunes in India, and hé 
thought it was to be regretted that so 
many Englishmen who had made their 
fortunes in that country, retired and, 
ceasing to take an interest in India, 
ignored the source of their prosperity. 
It might be of the greatest advantage 
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to this country and India if such men 
would perform the public duty which 
their past successes in India might be 
supposed to impose on them in after-life. 
He thought that a rigid economy and 
a careful investigation must produce the 
desired effectin regulating Indian finance. 
At any rate he, for one, rejoiced at the 
awakening interestin India, which showed 
that the House at least was beginning 
to be determined to execute firmly and 
conscientiously their most important 


trust. 

Mr. C. DENISON said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) had done good service by the 
discussion which he had originated. The 
fact that the affairs of so great an Em- 
pire as India were only discussed once a 

ear at the close of the Session was dis- 
creditable to the House and to the sys- 
tem of government. He was glad that 
the First Minister of the Crown had 
been induced to promise that he would 
not prejudge the policy of having an in- 
quiry into the finances of India next 
Session. He thought, however, that it 
would be wholly impracticable to adopt 
the Prime Minister’s suggestion and 
have this discussion in February. In that 
case, the Indian Accounts must be made 
up to the 3lst of December; but the 
amount of the Land revenue was un- 
known until late in February, because 
there were two crops a year in India, 
and the land tax was collected in three 
separate instalments each half-year, and 
one of the instalments was not collected 
until late in January. It was, besides, 
physically impossible that the Indian 
Accounts could be made up with suffi- 
cient expedition to be laid before Par- 
liament in February; and, further, a 
great and sudden change in the making 
w of the Indian Accounts would be no 

ight matter from the confusion it would 
cause. He fully agreed with those who 
thought that the financial administration 
of India demanded a systematic over- 
hauling. He thought that the manner 
in which the India Office discharged its 
duty to Parliament demanded attention. 
As a rule, the India Office was not in 
harmony with the spirit of the House; 
for it was secret, despotic, and bureau- 
cratic. It never afforded the House in- 
formation except under pressure. It 
discouraged and disliked discussion. The 
documents which they had then before 
them were only printed three days ago; 
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and last year many of the most important 
Papers were not delivered until after the 
Session closed. Now, that was not the 
proper way in which to treat the House 
of Commons. The India Office, at all 
times, under all Administrations, was 
adverse to criticism. One great reason 
why the Office should be brought to book 
was that the expenditure through the 
Home Government had increased from 
£3,000,000 to £16,000,000, or, including 
the railway contributions, £20,000,000. 
The Office also insisted upon keeping at 
the end of each year a balance of 
£3,000,000 in hand. At the very time 
when Sir Richard Temple was making 
his Financial Statement in Calcutta, and 
was urging special reasons for the im- 
position of the income tax, there was 
this balance here to the credit of the 
Indian Government. This required ex- 
planation. Then, again, the India Office 
systematically refused to give reasons 
for their expenditure; and how could 
the Finance Minister in India know how 
to frame his Budget when the Home 
Government refused to furnish him with 
the details? Such a state of things 
ought not to exist. On that ground 
alone he would support a Motion for 
Parliamentary inquiry. During the Elec- 
tions of 1868 the Under Secretary for 
India said that we lived in days when 
every institution in the land would have 
to show cause why it existed, and that 
aphorism was afterwards adopted by the 
Prime Minister himself. Now, he (Mr. 
C. Denison) thought that one of the 
first institutions that should show cause 
why it existed was the India Office. 
There was, however, a dead weight of 
passive resistance on the part of Ministers 
for India, past, present, and expectant, 
which made inquiry difficult, many of 
those persons making no secret of their 
opinion that the less the House of Com- 
mons discussed Indian affairs the better 
for the people of India, and therefore it 
would require a great deal of pressure 
to get a Committee of Inquiry. He was 
astonished that the memorial from Cal- 
cutta, as to the increase in the income 
tax, had not received any notice from 
the Secretary of State for India when he 
made his Statement in the other House, 
for such treatment would cause bitter 
disappointment. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary contended that that 
tax was thoroughly justifiable in itself; 
but he (Mr. C. Denison) must deny 
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that in time of peace an income tax of 
the present amount, brought about by 
no fault of the population, could be jus- 
tified. Mr. Wilson, he maintained, had 
to deal with a totally different state of 
affairs, and the manner in which the tax 
had first been imposed, as it were with 
aword and ¢ blow, was, in his opinion, 
highly objectionable, and altogether con- 
trary to the necessities of the case. Mr. 
Wilson went to India to deal with a state 
of affairs which required special legisla- 
tion. He imposed the income tax only 
for a period, and it was understood that 
it would be taken off as soon as possible. 
What induced the Government of India 
to raise the tax from 2} to 34 per cent ? 
Simply an error of account; but at the 
end of the year there was a slight sur- 
plus. Such an imposition was indefen- 
sible and dangerous. The Native com- 
munities, whom they treated so lightly, 
combined as they were with the Anglo- 
Saxon community, would not long en- 
dure such conduct. He agreed that the 
only redress the Government could make 
was to publish the Indian Budget earlier; 
the day for the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions for India was not 
yet. But that was no reason why the 
just complaints of the people were not 
to be listened to. He put it to the dis- 
passionate judgment of men in the habit 
of dealing with taxation in this coun- 
try, whether such a system of taxation 
could be continued or could be repeated ? 
Then, as to the salt tax. The Under 
Secretary of State had last year held out 
the hope that its most objectionable 
features would be done away with; yet, 
“instead of being revised, it had been 
made more intolerable than ever, its 
amount having been more than doubled. 
If means could not be found to reduce 
the tax, he thought the strongest argu- 
ment was thus afforded for diminishing 
largely the extravagant sums which 
were being spent on public works in 
India. He thought it would be quite 
possible to reduce very considerably the 
Army which was kept up in the Madras 
Presidency, which numbered something 
like 20,000 men. The civil reductions 
could not be realized in practice, all ex- 
perience showing that if they saved 
with one hand they lost with another. 
They had yet to discover what were re- 
productive worksin India. That remark 
applied especially to canals, while as re- 
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the Government, in giving up a large 
amount of interest to the companies, re. 
quired explanation. As to the Governor 
General, the manner in which he had 
devoted all his energies to bringing about 
an equilibrium in the finances of India 
was beyond all praise. The noble Lord 
was, to a certain extent, the victim of 
circumstances; but he had no doubt that 
under his able superintendence we should 
havea full measure of efficient adminis. 
tration. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he had lis. 
tened with some degree of satisfaction 
to the speech of the Under Secretary for 
India, inasmuch as he candidly acknow- 
ledged the mismanagement which had 
led to the embarrassing state of Indian 
finance with which he assured them the 
Government was now prepared to deal 
with an unsparing hand. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Expenditure exceeded the 
Revenue they found one hon. Gentleman 
in favour of abolishing the opium duty, 
while another desired to repeal the salt 
tax; but he did not know how the Indian 
Revenue could bear such reductions, nor 
was he prepared, until he saw a very 
different state of Indian finance, to en- 
tertain such projects. As regarded the 
salt tax, which was the only direct tax 
paid by the great mass of the people of 
India, it was no longer the great griey- 
ance it was in times past, because, first, 
the ability of the people to pay the tax 
had been increased by a three-fold in- 
crease in the rates of wages ; and, second, 
because there had been a great reduction 
in the increments of the cost of salt. The 
great increment in the cost of salt was 
not the tax but the cost of carriage. 
Where salt was carried hundreds of miles 
on the backs of bullocks the cost of 
carriage operated as a heavy tax; but 
in the last 10 years the opening out of 
railways and water communications had 
so greatly reduced the cost of carriage, 
that in some places the cost of salt had 
been reduced a third to one-half its for- 
mer price, and the consequence had been 
that the consumption had doubled in the 
last 10 years. Those who desired to see 
the cost of salt reduced to the people of 
India ought to advocate the extension of 
cheap water and railroad conveyance. 
As to cotton, he had for a long time 
ye endeavoured, and, he feared, with 
ittle effect, to direct the attention of the 
Government to the improvement of the 
quality of cotton, and to the provision 
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of cheap conveyance by opening out 
water navigation. He again warned the 
Government that a crisis was approach- 
ing which would have a serious effect on 
the exports of India. During the cotton 
famine and season of high prices the 
yalue of the exports of cotton from India 
reached £30,000,000 sterling, and even 
last year, notwithstanding a great de- 
dine in prices, the exports of cotton 
amounted to £20,000,000. Now, the 
whole exports from India in 1869 amoun- 
ted to £53,000,000, of which, as he had 
stated, £20,000,000 were cotton. Could 
India afford to lose such an important 
item of export ? The production of cotton 
had been resumed in the United States 
and was rapidly increasing, and very 
soon the planters of India would be 
brought into serious competition with 
those of America. Now, the Indian 
planters laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of only producing 60 to 100 lbs of 
cotton per acre, while in America 250 
to 400 Ibs per acre were produced. At 
the same time the American planter had 
the advantage of cheap water convey- 
ance, which India might equally enjoy 
if her rivers were made navigable. The 
increase of the Revenue was, he admit- 
ted, a very favourable sign. In 1860 the 
Revenue amounted to £33,000,000, and 
in 1869 to £49,000,000. The imports 
in 1860 amounted to £40,000,000, and 
in 1869 to £50,000,000; while the ex- 
ports rose, during the same period, from 
£28,000,000 to £53,000,000. This ex- 
traordinary increase in the productive 
power of India was in great part attri- 
butable to the development of the re- 
sources of the country, by the opening 
up ofthe rivers and railways, there being 
4,000 miles of railway open in 1869 as 
compared with 734 miles in 1860. With 
regard to loans for public works, he 
would remark that India had a great 
future before her, and in proportion as 
capital was invested in the country its 
productiveness would increase. He was 
pleased, therefore, to hear that it was 
the intention of the Government to ex- 
pend a large amount of money on irri- 
gation fas in the ensuing year. In 
his opinion, however, the loans con- 
tracted for reproductive works ought to 
be classed separately from other State 
debts, so that the amount borrowed might 
always be known. He contended that 
such works ought not to be contingent 
on surplus Revenue ; if they were pro- 





perly selected every shilling expended, 
principal and interest, would be re- 
turned. In support of his opinion he 
would instance the case of the Godavery 
irrigation, and of the irrigation works 
connected with‘the Ganges Canal, which, 
although not yet completed, paid last 
year 6 per cent, and, what was more, 
prevented a famine, which saved more 
than the whole cost of the canal. In con- 
clusion, he would express a hope that 
the whole question of Indian finance and 
policy would be brought under the con- 
sideration of a Committee of that House, 
as he believed such an investigation 
would result in benefit both to India and 
to this country. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
the aspect of affairs in regard to the 
finances of India was grave. It was only 
by the energetic measures adopted by 
the Earl of Mayo, the retrenchment of 
£1,000,000, and the increase of- the in- 
come tax to nearly 4 per cent, that an 
equilibrium had been brought about. 
The problem for solution was how the 
equilibrium could be maintained in the 
face of an increased income tax and a 
declining Revenue from opium? The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had laid down a good, sound prin- 
ciple when he resolved that unproduc- 
tive works should be paid for out of 
Revenue and the productive only by 
loan. Mr. Laing had set the Indian 
finances to rights by reducing expendi- 
ture and setting his face against borrow- 
ing. If our predecessors had constructed 
barracks out of borrowed money, we 
should now be saddled with a debt of 
£100,000,000. And even as regarded 
railways, it was acknowledged most dis- 
tinctly that a well-selected line made 
with due economy would yield interest 
on the capital within 10 or 15 years from 
the time of opening its entire length. 
He, therefore, deprecated carrying out 
such works by borrowing, and main- 
tained that a departure from the prin- 
ciple he had referred to would bring 
Indian credit, which was now—notwith- 
standing the extraordinary deficits—se- 
cond only to British, down to a level 
with that of Turkey and Egypt. For 
taxes to produce in India it was said 
they must reach the poor; but salt and 
spirits were taxed already, and to tax 
tobacco, their only other luxury, would 
be cruel. The income tax had not only 
been raised, but had been raised sud- 
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denly and without discussion, contrary 
to the acknowledged principle that the 
propriety of increasing taxation should 
be long discussed to acquaint the people 
with the necessity of the step; and this 
had occasioned irritation. He did not 
object to a moderate income tax, but he 
objected to its increase in time of peace, 
and he thought that a heavy tax of 9d. 
in the pound should be reserved for 
periods of great emergency, and should 
not be imposed simply to repair the 
errors of financiers and make up for 
former wasteful expenditure on barracks 
that had proved to be unsatisfactory. 
As he objected to loans for any but pro- 
ductive works, to indirect taxation, and 
especially to a heavy income tax, he 
might be asked what remedy he had to 
suggest for India’s financial difficulty. 
The only remedy was the old-fashioned 
one, reduction of expenditure, and one 
source of that relief was to be found in 
the reduction of the Army, of which, 
however, the Indian Government were 
the best judges, as they were charged 
with the maintenance of peace. So long 
as the British Government only exacted 
those taxes that had been the acknow- 
ledged dues of the Governing Power in 
that country for centuries the Revenue 
would be raised with ease; but no new 
taxes ought to be imposed without the 
consent of the Native population. He 
thought that for the future they must 
look principally to the Land revenue for 
increasing the income of India. But 
when the Government imposed new and 
increased taxes it naturally created a 
demand among the upper classes in India 
-for some voice in the expenditure of the 
revenue. He believed that one of the 
most eventful eras in Indian history was 
about to commence, and that before long 
some constitutional reforms would have 
to be conceded to the country. He 
hoped the inquiries which would be made 
by the Select Committee to be moved 
for by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) early next Session would 
lead to a beneficial result not only as 
regarded finance, but also as respected 
the general system of Indian Govern- 
ment. A searching inquiry by a Select 
Committee was the only measure that 
could by any possibility be satisfactory 
to the natives of India. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he also 
trusted that great good would result 
from the proposed inquiry. It was to be 
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regretted that the Act of 1858 had failed 
to interest hon. Members in the affairs 
of India, and it was to be further re. 
gretted that the Indian Budget should 
be postponed until the end of the Ses. 
sion, when it was impossible to secure 
a full attendance of hon. Members to 
discuss it. He fully concurred with the 
hon. Member for Brighton that there 
was no subject in regard to which go 
heavy a responsibility rested on him, as 
a Member of that House, as in connec- 
tion with India. With empty front 
Benches on both sides of the House and 
a thin attendance generally, it was im- 
possible to do justice to important ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the millions 
inhabiting India. His hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Eastwick) had brought three ques- 
tions under the notice of the Committee, 
The first was relative to the opium trade, 
He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) last year, and 
again this year, in seconding the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Carlisle, urged 
objections with regard to that trade. His 
objections were based on moral grounds, 
This country, by encouraging the opium 
trade, had incurred a great moral re- 
sponsibility, and, in his opinion, Reve- 
nue obtained from such a source was a 
disgrace to a Christian and a civilized 
nation. In abolishing that traffic we 
were bound to make some sacrifices our- 
selves, and not to throw the whole of 
the loss on India. The salt duty and 
the income tax were questions that must 
press themselves with great force on the 
attention of Parliament. If the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
in regard to the sufferings of the people 
in consequence of the salt tax, were true 
—and he feared they were—the matter 
deserved the attention of the House. 
With great deference for so high an au- 
thority as his hon. Colleague, he thought 
it was a doubtful question whether an 
impost like the income tax should be 
forced on the people of India. He hoped 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) would early next Sestion move 
for a Select Committee, and that the 
Government would accede to it in order 
that an opportunity might be given of 
fully investigating all subjects connected 
with India. He desired to express his 
satisfaction that the Prime Minister had 
held out hopes that if nothing unfore- 
seen occurred a Committee would be 
appointed next year to inquire into the 
finances of India; the questions of the 
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salt tax and the income tax would have 
to be considered very carefully by that 
Committee. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that anyone 
looking at the immense import of treasure 
into India—no less than £160,000,000 
during the last 10 years— must have 
arrived at the conclusion that India had 
been in a state of immense prosperity ; 
put he feared that this year there would 
be a great falling off. India depended 
upon two great sources of income for 
that prosperity — namely, cotton and 
opium. During the last year the Reve- 
nue received from cotton and opium in 
India amounted to £30,000,000. From 
this it appeared that the Revenue of 
that country also depended mainly on 
these two articles. He believed the real 
danger ahead was finance. Indeed, he 
thought no one would look at the finan- 
cial accounts of India during the last 
10 years without seeing that. In those 
10 years there were only two in which 
the income of India exceeded the ex- 

enditure. During that period cotton 
fad produced £207,000,000, and opium 
£108,000,000, or an amount equal to 
almost the half of our National Debt ; 
and those £315,000,000 were derived 
from the produce of unskilled labour. 
In 1869 cotton produced £20,000,000 ; 
but 10 years before that it produced only 
£5,500,000. Events were now occurring 
which plainly indicated that the Revenue 
derived from cotton must be very con- 
siderably reduced. Cotton had fallen 
nearly 20 per cent in price, owing, no 
doubt, to the increased production of 
cotton in America. He believed the 
opium question would soon settle itself. 
The Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai 
had appointed commissioners to inquire 
into the opium trade in China. They 
found that, though the growth of opiuin 
was nominally prohibited in that coun- 
try, duties were levied on it, and the 
cultivation was carried on in Zchuen. 
As the Chinese opium could be produced 
at 40 per cent of the price charged for 
Indian opium in China, the Native 
growth must be superseding the opium 
which was imported into China from 
India. Looking at what was going on 
in Persia and China, one must look at 
the probable decrease of the Revenue 
from opium with the greatest alarm. 
He said this without reference to the 
moral question. He was treating the 
matter merely as one of finance. Having 
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regard to the facts he had referred to 
and to the rate charged for bills, he was 
afraid we must look forward to hard and 
difficult times in India. He believed 
that the management of Indian finance 
would require all the energies of British 
statesmen. A suggestion had been made 
that it would be useful to publish the 
Budget for the benefit of the people of 
India. He had no doubt that great 
benefit would arise from presenting it to 
the House within a reasonable time 
after it was prepared, for it was impos- 
sible to go into all the details at so short 
a notice; and he hoped this was the 
last occasion on which the Indian Budget 
would be brought forward within two 
or three days of the close of the Session. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he thought the expenditure for barracks 
in India was very unsatisfactory. Large 
sums had been laid out for their erection 
in the most unhealthy situations. A 
sum of £200,000 had been spent for the 
erection of barracks at a number of the 
most unhealthy stations, and £100,000 
had been spent on stations in the plains, 
while £17,500 had been appropriated to 
two new hill stations, and another sum, 
not specified, for five old hill stations. 
For months the Indian papers had been 
filled with complaints of the misery and 
discomfort suffered by the English sol- 
diers in these barracks, and very lately 
the officer commanding the 92nd High- 
landers had been compelled to remove 
his regiment from new and costly bar- 
racks at Rawul Pindee to the old build- 
ings of mud and thatch, because it was 
found that the temperature was so much 
lower in the latter. The same story 
came from the new barracks in Nussee- 
rabad, and from other places in which 
these new barracks had been erected. 
The wisest plan would be to abandon 
the new barracks and_remove the troops 
to the hills, where comparatively healthy 
quarters might be found. It was grati- 
fying to know that the soldiers, average- 
ing 2,000 at a time, who had been em- 
ployed from 1863 up to the present time 
in the making of roads among the hills, 
had enjoyed very much better health 
and complete immunity from cholera, 
heat, apoplexy, and other diseases from 
which 90 per cent of the deaths in the 
plains arose. The expense incurred in 
employing soldiers to make the roads 
had been greater than the profits of 
their labour; but there should be taken 
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into consideration the necessity for those 
roads and the political advantages of 
having the troops in those places. He 
wished to have from the Under Secretary 
of State for India an assurance that the 
new barracks in unhealthy localities 
would not be completed, and he hoped 
the Government would see the necessity 
of making aradical reform in the matter 
of quartering the troops not merely as 
a measure of economy, but on account 
of the health and welfare of the sol- 
diers, not to say their existence. 

Str THOMAS BAZLEY said, he re- 
gretted that the Indian Accounts were 
in such an unsatisfactory state, and he 
would suggest that accountants should 
be employed to render them creditable 
to the country, and capable of showing 
the actual position of affairs. There was 
little doubt that extravagant expenditure 
was at the bottom of the matter. The 
Army cost something like £5,000,000 a 
year more than it ought. If that amount 
were not spent the income tax which 
had been so much complained of would 
be altogether unnecessary, and there 
would be a surplus instead of a deficit. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Grant Duff) 
had spoken of the increased production 
of cotton in India; but it should be 
remembered that the American supply 
had of late been very much increased, 
so that, unless the quality of the Indian 
cotton was much improved, England 
would not derive those advantages which 
she might anticipate. Seeing that the 
trade and commerce of London were 
likely to be very much embarrassed by 
the Continental War, he thought it was 
the duty of the Indian Government to 

-give every facility for the development 
of the industrial resources of our great 
dependency, for he believed that in the 
future we should have to rely on India 
much more than in the past, both for a 
market for our own manufactured arti- 
cles and for a supply of raw material. 
A promise had- been made some time 
ago that a Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce should be established in 
India, and he hoped that promise would 
be carried out; otherwise the resources 
of that great country would continue to 
lie in a dormant state. One suggestion 
submitted to the House to-night he had 
heard with alarm—a proposal to found 
an engineering College for India. He 
hoped that would not be carried out, for 
we had already a superabundance of 
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engineering talent in this country whi 
was cmatinble for India, and ws = 
would the establishment of such a Ooi. 
lege lead to great unnecessary expense 
but the institution would be apt to 
direct the minds of students rather to the 
refinements of mechanism than to the 
useful adaptation of mechanical agencies 
to the ordinary purposes of life. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he could not 
let the debate close without saying a 
few words in defence of Sir Richard 
Temple, upon whom so many reflections 
had been cast that evening. It was on 
an emergency, caused by the failure of 
the attempts that had been made to ob- 
tain a Finance Minister from England 
to go out to India, that Lord Lawrence 
had prevailed on Sir Richard Temple 
to undertake the duties of Finance 
Minister — duties of great importance 
and responsibility, and to which he had 
not been trained. He had discharged 
those duties with great ability, and 
therefore no blame ought to be attached 
to him. Sir Richard had always shown 
himself to be an able administrator, and 
he (Mr. Kinnaird) believed it would be 
found that the Indian Government, in 
the end, would be in possession of a 
surplus instead of a deficit. He must 
also observe that there were plenty of 
engineers in this country competent to 
carry on irrigation works in India, and 
many engineers, including Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, had protested against the con- 
templated alteration of the gauge of 
some of the Indian railways, as it would 
destroy their value for military pur- 
poses. With reference to education, 
enough had been done for the educa- 
tion of the higher classes, who could 
pay; but he regretted that nothing had 
been said about the education of the 
masses of the people. The licensing 
system of India demanded the attention 
of the Government, for India was, with 
reference to it, becoming afflicted with 
the same evils which had grown up in 
this country. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he hoped the 
Under Secretary of State for India would 
be able to give some information to the 
Committee in reference to the progress 
of the agricultural education of the people 
of India, or, at all events, that the 
Government would give an assurance 
that some movement was being made in 
that direction. He wished to endorse 
what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
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per for Manchester (Sir Thomas Bazley), 
as to the necessity for a reduction of 
the military expenditure; and, as a 
Native soldier cost £40 against £180 for 
an English soldier, he would direct at- 
tention to the fact that the reductions 
of the last 10 years had been made in 
the Native Forces, while he would sug- 
gest the propriety of considering whether 
the Indian Government ought not to 
organize its own forces and save the cost 
of transporting troops between India 
and this country. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, there 
was no doubt, as the hon. Member for 
St. Ives (Mr. Magniac) said, a large 
growth of opium in China, but this was 
because we would force opium on the 

ple of China; for the Government 
and the ruling classes still strongly ob- 
jected to its use, and were willing to 
give up all Revenue from it. The Friend 
of India stated that the Excise were 
encouraging the opening of unnecessary 
shops in India; and, looking merely to the 
increase of Revenue, were deliberately 
encouraging drunkenness. The quota- 
tio was endorsed by Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Last year that House 
had unanimously decided that the Excise 
in this country should not be permitted 
to pursue the same policy, and he hoped 
that what was too bad for the people of 
England would not be allowed to flourish 
in India. 

Mr. MACFIE hoped the supply of 
nilitary stores, torpedoes, coals, and 
other munitions of war would be pressed, 
and kept up to a sufficiency to meet 
sudden emergencies and possible re- 
tardation of replenishments hence. Com- 
paring the taxation of India with that‘of 
the mother country, he found it was a 
very few shillings per head—only about 
a fifth of what the people of the United 
Kingdom had to bear. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, he thought 
that there ought to be a reform in the 
Council of India, and he would urge the 
expediency of taking steps to promote 
the cultivation of silk in India. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that the 
discussion had wandered over even more 
topics than was usual in this always 
the most miscellaneous discussion of the 
whole Session, and he would try, as 
briefly as possible, to reply to the va- 
nous speakers. First came his hon. 
Friend the Member for Penryn (Mr. 
Eastwick). Well, with what his hon. 
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Friend had said about the want of an 
efficient control over expenditure by the 
Financial Department at Calcutta, he 
toa great extent agreed. He thought 
there should be more control, and that 
that Department should be more in the 
position of the Treasury at home. At 
the same time, the difficulties were very 
great, historical difficulties arising from 
the relations of the Government of India 
with the subordinate Governments, and 
material difficulties arising from the im- 
mense number of treasuries scattered all 
over India through which business was 
carried on. Then his hon. Friend spoke 
about the Persian opium trade. He 
(Mr. Grant Duff) by no means over- 
looked its importance. He had alluded 
to it last year; but on this occasion he 
had wished to confine himself to the 
purely Chinese part of the subject. 
Then, as to sending out an independent 
financier, of course, that would be an 
excellent thing if you could first catch 
him, and then keep him alive, as we 
had unfortunately failed to do in the 
case of Mr. Wilson, until he had gained 
his experience and done his work. Next 
as to the Secretary of State sending out 
direct orders for expenditure. His hon. 
Friend’ was quite mistaken in supposing 
that the Governor General and his Coun- 
cil had not been aware that arrange- 
ments had been going on with the Ad- 
miralty about the employment of Her 
Majesty’s ships in the Indian seas; em- 
ployment which would, of course, lead 
to expense. 

He congratulated the hon. Member 
for the East Riding (Mr. OC. Denison) 
on having shown very clearly that, to 
expect that the Indian Accounts made 
up to the 31st of December could be 
discussed in the House of Commons in 
the February next following, was to 
expect an impossibility ; as soon might 
they look to see the Ganges running 
uphill to its source. The hon. Member 
had, however, fallen foul of the India 
Office as being secret, despotic, and 
bureaucratic. Of course it was despotic, 
for our government of India was a des- 
potism, whatever it might one day be- 
come—an enlightened and benevolent 
despotism, but a despotism nevertheless. 
As to its being bureaucratic, of course 
it was bureaucratic; what Office was 
not bureaucratic? For an Office not to 
be bureaucratic was a contradiction in 
terms. As to its being secret, he knew 
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nothing of an undue secresy. Of course, 
all official business must in a certain 
sense be secret till the proper time. 
But he was sure he could take hon. 
Members who had had any business to 
do with the India Office to witness that, 
since he represented it in that House, 
he had done everything he possibly 
could to give to hon. Members every 
information of which they stood in need ; 
laying on the Table every Paper asked 
for which he could lay without impro- 
priety ; and, when sometimes a Paper 
could not be laid, allowing hon. Mem- 
bers to have access to it under the usual 
honourable understanding which pre- 
vailed in that House. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in declaiming against secresy, had 
chosen a most unlucky illustration. The 
hon. Member had not sat in the last 
Parliament but one, or he would have 
known that the Paper on Material and 
Moral Progress, which the India Office 
was accused of keeping back, was his 
(Mr. Grant Duff’s) own particular pet 
and bantling. It was he who had, by 
pointing out to Sir Charles Wood that 
that Paper had not been produced, as 
it ought to have been produced, under 
the clause of an Act of Parliament, 
which had become a dead letter, first 

ot that Paper presented under the 

dministration of Earl De Grey in 1866. 
Ever since he had been at the India 
Office, he had been trying to have that 
Paper improved, and this year he was 
confident that hon. Members would think 
that it had considerably improved in the 
hands of Mr. Sturt, who had drawn it 
up. As for keeping it back, he could 
only say that he had, for many weeks, 
made that gentleman’s life a burden to 
him by constantly urging it forward. 
The fact of the matter was, however, 
that some of the most important Papers 
abstracted in that Report had not even 
come from India until after the day on 
which it had been laid pro formd on the 
Table of Parliament in compliance with 
the Act. Then the hon. Member said 
that the Indian Government kept too 
large a balance at home, and did not 
get enough interest for it. But, first, 
it did not keep a penny more than it 
could help; and, secondly, if the hon. 
Member would give a little more in- 
terest for it than the Government got 
in the market, he was very welcome to 
the use of the money. As for declining 
to give information to the Government 
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of India on financial matters, the India 
Office never dreamt of anything of the 
kind. It never kept back a scrap of 
information, unless when it happened to 
know that certain information was no 
real information, but would only mislead 
and bewilder. 

The hon. Member then explained the 
arrangements with the Great Indian Pp. 
ninsula Railway Company which had 
been objected to, and read the following 
memorandum :— 


“ The Company’s debt to Government was for 
unliquidated arrears of guaranteed interest, plug 
simple interest thereon, and amounted to between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000 sterling. The only 
means of paying off such arrears prescribed by 
the contract was appropriation by Government of 
one moiety of any surplus net earnings over and 
above 5 per cent on the capital that might be 
realized in any half-year, Of course if the arrears 
should ever be completely paid off, Government 
would no longer be entitled to any of the surplus 
profits, which would thenceforward be divided 
exclusively amongst the shareholders. Under the 
new arrangement one-half of the surplus profits 
was to be made over to Government for ever, or 
as long as the Company endures. 

**So that what in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere has been termed a renunciation by Go- 
vernment of its claim for debt was in reality an 
engagement on the part of the Company never to 
cease making to Government precisely those pay- 
ments to which it would have been liable if the 
debt had continued for ever. The only possible 
objection to this arrangement from the Govern- 
ment point of view was that Government, in re. 
turn for the concession made by the Company, 
waived the option it previously had of buying up 
the Railway at the end of the first 25 years—i.,, 
in 1874. But it was considered that this was an 
option of which it would not be advisable for 
Government to avail itself at so early a date. 
It was thought that Government would have quite 
enough to do for some years to come in managing 
the Railways which it was itself about to construct, 
without undertaking in addition the management 
of those of the Guaranteed Companies. In waiy- 
ing its right to purchase in 1874, it was considered 
therefore to be merely waiving a right which at 
any rate, it would not be inclined to exercise.” 


Next came the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), who, as 
usual, sang the praises of the Godavery 
works. He (Mr. Grant Duff) could only 
say that he wished he could share the 
fine enthusiasm of his hon. Friend. He 
referred his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ayrshire (Sir David Wedderburn) 
to the recent speech of the Duke of 
Argyll as to the barrack policy. He 
could assure the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir Thomas Bazley) that the 
question of creating a Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, or some 
other department closely answering to 
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that description, was engaging the anx- 
jous attention of the Secretary of State 
and of the Government of India. As to 
an engineering College, the present sys- 
tem had utterly broken down; the so- 
called competitive examination was, from 
the great inferiority of the candidates 
who came forward, a mere low pass 
examination, and the creation of an en- 
ineering College, into which young men 
should be drafted by competitive ex- 
amination, had become a matter of para- 
mount necessity. While he wished to 
speak very highly of Sir Richard 
Temple’s many abilities and aptitudes, 
he must point out to the hon. Member 
for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) that he had 
done his friend a most cruel kindness in 
obliging him (Mr. Grant Duff) to point 
out that the surplus or equilibrium of the 
ear 1869-70 was obtained in conse- 
uence of the measures adopted while 
si Richard Temple was in Europe, by 
the Viceroy and his Council. No defi- 
nite resolution had been come to about 
altering the Indian gauge, and conse- 
quently the protest of which the hon. 
Member spoke would be quite prema- 
ture, although, of course, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s opinion would always be valu- 
able and interesting. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), 
who thought that the time had come 
for establishing a local Army in India, 
he must say that that time was not in 
the future, but in the past, and the 
shadow did not go back upon the dial. 
He would now proceed to deal with 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), which, although 
made on going into Committee, ought to 
have been made in Committee according 
tothe usual practice of the House, and 
which had been made in a quite dif- 
ferent spirit from that of all other hon. 
Members who had spoken. Whereas 
the hon. Member had asserted that they 
had, two months ago, been told that the 
deficit would be £1,500,000, no such 
statement had been made upon autho- 
rity. The expected deficit, as laid before 
Parliament in May last, was, as he 
had already explained, something over 
£500,000. With respect to the Home 
Military Charges, if the hon. Member 
would get the English Treasury to abate 
its claims from the Indian Treasury, he 
(Mr. Grant Duff), of course, would only 
be|too happy. The whole question of 
the Persian mission was being consi- 
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dered by a Select Committee, and the 
India Office would be only too delighted 
if, should the present arrangement con- 
tinue, it could get off contributing to the 
expense of that mission. So with regard 
to the Chinese mission and consulates. 
The hon. Member, instead of rating the 
India Office, should draw 
“Tron tears down Pluto’s cheek,” 

and make the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer relent. As to errors in the Home 
Accounts, he had to explain that the 
error alluded to by the Duke of Argyll 
had been quite misconceived, and was 
a very venial error after all. It was 
not an error of account, but a failure of 
Estimate — the increased charges that 
would be caused by an entirely new sys- 
tem of furlough rules. That a mistake 
in such a matter should be made the 
first year was not very surprising, and, 
such as it was, he was bound to say 
the mistake was in no way attributable 
to the Finance Department at the India 
Office, which, whatever might be said 
about the Finance Department in India, 
was presided over by one of the ablest 
and most thoroughly satisfactory officials 
who ever managed any Finance Depart- 
ment in any country. He could not say 
less in justice to Mr. Seccombe. As to 
the Store Department, which the hon. 
Member attacked, that Department was 
presided over by Mr. Talbot, a gentle- 
man of much ability, and of the highest 
honour. He (Mr. Talbot) was perfectly 
satisfied that the Department was work- 
ing satisfactorily, and it must be remem- 
bered that all stores collected, and sent 
out to India by that Department, were 
subjected to most jealous criticism in 
India, so that anything wrong would be 
very speedily detected. At the same 
time, he was sure that Mr. Talbot, as 
well as the Duke of Argyll and himself, 
would welcome any inquiry, if the hon. 
Member, instead of confining himself to 
vague and random accusation, would at- 
tempt to bring forward facts. All human 
institutions were imperfect, and a Store 
Department was just the kind of Depart- 
ment about which the heads of an Office 
could very rarely in the nature of things 
know much. He must point out the 
ignorance displayed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton in what he said about 
salt, the duty on which varied from }d. 
to 1d. in the pound in various parts of 
India, and was the only tax to which 
the really poor contributed in that coun- 
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try at all, taking the place, as it did, of 
the taxation on tea, coffee, &c. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber on the Duke of Edinburgh’s pre- 
sents, he had to say that the visit of 
His Royal Highness had been a great 
pleasure to the people, and had produced 
the most excellent political effect. No 
equal sum of money that had recently 
been spent in India had done so much 
good. While the hon. Member had been 
making his unfortunate remarks, an In- 
dian Prince, the nearest surviving re- 
presentative of Sivajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta Empire, had been looking 
on from the Gallery, and he blushed to 
think what an impression His Highness 
must have carried away as to the amount 
of insight into the feelings of his country- 
men possessed by the hon. Member for 
Brighton, who put himself forward as, 
forsooth, a great authority on Indian 
affairs. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Grant Duff) had accused him 
of making a speech which was rash, 
reckless, and erroneous. Indeed, the 
hon. Gentleman was so confident that 
this would be the opinion of the House 
that he did not deign to reply to that 
speech, but said he would leave other 
Members to answer it. In point of fact, 
however, all the independent Members 
who had addressed the House approved 
his speech, and his Resolutions, and 
were prepared to support him if he had 
gone to a Division. The Under Secre- 
tary had remarked that there was one 
fact which he (Mr. Fawcett) had de- 
veloped from his inner consciousness. 
Well, that fact was derived from the 
speech recently delivered in ‘‘ another 
place” by the noble Duke the Secretary 
of State for India. He felt confident 
that when he obtained the Committee 
which the whole House wished to see 
fpr he should be able to prove 

the assertions he had made. In con- 
clusion, he gave formal Notice, that on 
the earliest possible day next Session 
he should move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
financial and general administration of 
India; and also, that if next year the 
Indian Financial Statement was made 
as late as the 5th of August, he should 
ask the House to express its opinion on 
such a course of action. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he held in 
his hand the speech of his noble Friend 
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the Secretary of State for India, ang 
what the hon. Gentleman had stated 
about £1,500,000 was directly contrary 
to the facts of the case. The Secretary 
of State said— 

“In March, when the regular Statement wag 

framed on 10 months’ of actual expenditure and 
an Estimate for the next two months, the Go. 
vernment of India were hopeful enough to think 
that the deficit would be little more than 
£500,000.” 
The mistake was made in the leading 
article of Zhe Times the next morning, 
and the hon. Gentleman it was clear had 
trusted the statement of the leading 
article without having read his noble 
Friend’s speech. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had read 
both the speech and the leading article, 
and he was sure hon. Members would 
admit that, considering the general ac- 
curacy of the articles in The Times, he 
had not made the statement without 
foundation. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL—[Bixt 249,] 
[Lords.] SECOND READING. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in the absence 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, moved the second reading 
of the Bill, and expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member who intended to oppose 
the Bill would consent to postpone the 
discussion of its principle until the Mo- 
tion was made for the Speaker’s leaving 
the Chair. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
was very unwilling to defer his Motion, 
for he did not think the measure could 
be amended in Committee. In deference, 
however, to the wish of the House, he 
would postpone his Amendment until 
Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


TREATIES OF VIENNA, &., 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON moved for 
Copies of the Treaties of Vienna, the 
Treaty of Paris, 1815, &e. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Copies of the following Treaties,—the 
Treaty of Vienna, in which a. separate guarantee 
of the Saxon Provinces is given by Great Britain 
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to Prussia ; the Treaty of Paris, November 1816 ; 
the Supplementary Treaty, of the same date, ex- 
cluding the Buonaparte family from the Throne 
of France, and to maintain which the contracting 
Powers bound themselves to employ the whole of 
their Forces ; the Protocol defining the territories 
coded by France,—be reprinted.”—(Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson.) 


Mr. OTWAY said, he must decline 
to accede to the Motion. He had to ob- 
serve that the Treaty of 1831 was in- 
corporated in the Treaty of 1839; the 
uestion, however, with regard to the 

aty of Paris was a very different 
one, because the Treaty had practically 
become defunct by the circumstance that 
a member of the family excluded from 
the country of France under its provi- 
sions had been reigning over that coun- 
try for 18 years. Were ho to consent 
to the reprinting of the Treaty at this 
particular juncture, the action might be 
open to misconstruction. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 6th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiio Buus—First Reading— 
Joint Stock Companies’ Arrangement * (302) ; 
Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superannuation) * (305) ; 
Truck Commission * (304); Sanitary Act 
(Dublin) Amendment ® (303) ; Expiring Laws * 
(306) ; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) * 
(309). 

Second Reading—Foreign Enlistment * (298). 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental * 
(No. 2)* (229). 

Committee — Report — Census (Scotland)* (279- 
307); Glebe Loans (Ireland)* (280); Post 
Office * (281); Census (Ireland) * (286) ; Meet- 
ing of Parliament * (283) ; Canada (Guarantee 
of Loan)* (284); Beerhouses* (285); Con- 
stabulary Force (Ireland) * (291); Public 
Schools Act (1868) Amendment * (272); Nor- 
folk Boundary * (275). 

Report—Real Actions Abolition (Ireland) * (271) ; 
Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law (Ire- 
land) * (801). 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(800); Petty Sessions Clérk (Ireland) Act 
(1858) Amendment * (278); National Debt * 
(249) ; Statute Law Revision * (250); Pedlars’ 
Certificates * (251) ; Larceny (Advertisements)® 
(158) ; Militia Acts Amendment (No. 2) * (293), 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Petroleum * (265). 





Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before One 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 6th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Poustic Bnuis—First Reading— 
Militia Acts Amendment (No. 2) * [262]. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act Repeal * [231], and passed. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) *; Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amendment * 
[254]; British Columbia * [257], and passed. 





The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 208 and 238 be 

suspended for the remainder of the Session. 

dered, That, as regards Private Bills to be 
returned by the House of Lords with Amend- 
ments, on or after Monday next, such Amend- 
ments be considered forthwith. 

Ordered, That when it is intended to propose 
any Amendments thereto, a Copy of such Amend- 
ments shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office, 
and Notice thereof given on the day on which the 
Bill shall have been returned from the Lords.— 
(Mr. Dodson.) 


The House met;—and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 8th August, 1870. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buts—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Stamp Duties * (295); 
Stamp Duties Management * (296); Inland 
Revenue Acts Repeal * (297) ; Greenwich Hos- 
pital * (244); Pensions Commutation Act 
(1869) Amendment * (274); Oaths of Allegi- 
ance on Naturalization *® (299); Expiring 
Laws * (306); Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) * (309) ; Joint Stock Companies’ Arrange- 
ment* (302); Truck Commission* (304) 
Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amendment * (303). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Third 
Reading—Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superannua- 
tion) * (305). 
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Committee — Report — Third Reading—Foreign 
Enlistment (298). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
(229). 

Third \eading—Real Actions Abolition (Ire- 
land)* (271); Matrimonial Causes and Mar- 
riage Law (Ireland)* (301); Census (Scot- 
land) * (307) , Beerhouses * (285) ; Glebe Loans 
(Ireland) (280); Post Office * (281); Census 
(Ireland) * (286); Meeting of Parliament* 
(283); Canada (Guarantee of Loan)* (284) ; 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) * (291); Public 
Schools Act (1868) Amendment * (272); Nor- 
folk Boundary * (275), and passed, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion of Earl Granv11te, it was 
Ordered, That for the remainder of the 
Session the Bills which are entered for 
consideration on the Minutes of the day 
shall have the same precedence which 
Bills have on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA — NEUTRALITY 
OF BELGIUM. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise in pursuance of the pledge which I 
gave the other day, that I would make a 
statement to your Lordships in reference 
to the important subject of the neutrality 


of Belgium. I should have very much 
preferred laying the Papers on the Table 
first and subsequently making the state- 
ment; but the end of the Session is so 
very near, and I understand that many 
of your Lordships are intending to leave 
London to-morrow. I think it is fairer, 
therefore, that I should make my state- 
ment at the earliest opportunity ; and I 
may add that it is a statement which it 
would have been impossible for me to 
make at the last Sitting of the House. 
With regard to the Papers, I can only 
say that I shall take all the requisite 
steps for their being laid on the Table, 
in order that they may be distributed to 
your Lordships as soon as it can be done 
with propriety. It is unnecessary to re- 
mind your Lordships that not only the 
outbreak of the present hostilities, but 
also certain incidents accompanying them 
have excited a great deal of anxiety not 
only in Belgium and in other neutral 
States of Europe, but also in this coun- 
try, and that a position of things existed 
which made it impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to remain in a per- 
fectly quiescent state, relying merely on 
the obligations they had contracted in 
former times. There were several courses 
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which might have been taken. There 
was one thing which we from the first 
were determined not to do. We were 
quite determined not to make useless 
complaints—not to deal in vague threats 
or indefinite menaces. We might haye 
taken an exactly opposite course. We 
might have explained to the country and 
to foreign nations that we did not think 
this country was bound either morally 
or internationally, or that its interests 
were concerned in the maintenance of 
the neutrality of Belgium. Though 
this course might have had some con- 
veniences—though it might have been 
easy to adhere to it—though it might 
have saved us from some immediate 
danger—it is a course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it impossible 
to adopt in the name of the country, 
with any due regard to the country’s 
honour and to the country’s interests, 
Another course would have been that, 
maintaining our obligations such as they 
are described in the Treaty of 1839, we 
might have simply made a declaration 
of the determination of this country to 
resist any interference with the neutrality 
of Belgium by force of arms. Now, in 
the first place, such a declaration would 
have been a direct menace to the Powers 
who are now engaged in hostilities; in 
the second place, it would have given an 
appearance of isolation to our policy; 
and, in the third place, I do not believe 
it was the course best calculated to pre- 
vent that particular event which we wish 
to avoid. Your Lordships may ask why, 
if we rejected this expedient, we did not 
propose to all the neutral States—at all 
events to all those who are connected in 
the same Treaty as ourselves—to make 
a joint declaration to the belligerents to 
the same effect. Your Lordships, how- 
ever, have already had painful experience 
of the fact that time is a very important 
element in matters of this kind. It 
would have been impossible to calculate 
the time which would have been required 
for negotiating with these several States, 
even if they were quite ready to meet 
our wishes. The exact terms of such an 
arrangement, how far it was to go, and 
in what manner it was to be carried out, 
would have occupied time which it was 
impossible to calculate. We took a dif- 
ferent course. I was authorized by a 
Cabinet Council held on Saturday week, 
the 30th of July, to write to both of the 
belligerents to this effect. I wrote to 
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France and to the Court of Berlin in the 
same terms mutatis mutandis. We said 
Her Majesty’s Government had already 
expressed their satisfaction with the as- 
surance we had received from France, 
that the Emperor intended to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. We said we had 
received the same assurance from the 
other belligerent. We added that we 
thought there could not be a doubt of 
the duty of both those countries to main- 
tain the obligations of the Treaty which 
they had severally entered into in com- 
mon with ourselves and with other coun- 
tries; but we had observed that in the 
declaration of both that the promise 
was conditional on the other belligerent 
not violating it, and we could not help 
gathering from that, that, in the opinion 
of each, such an assurance was not one 
of a complete character. We, therefore, 
proposed to each that if they wished to 
give a more patent proof to the world of 
their intention, or wished for a clearer 
assurance from us that we meant to 
maintain the independence of Belgium, 
we were ready either to enter into a 
Treaty or in some solemn instrument to 
record our common determination. We 
communicated the proposal to the repre- 
sentatives of Austria and Russia in this 
country ; and, at the same time, we sent 
it to our representatives at the Courts of 
both the belligerents and to the neutrals 
who are parties to this Treaty. I confess 
Iregret that we had not been able to 
obtain their previous consent ; but time 
was so precious, and our proposal is so 
much in accordance with the policy 
which we believe they wish to pursue, 
that we had no doubt of their concurring 
in what we had done. I can only add 
that we have had no direct answer except 
telegraphic messages from those Courts, 
but as far as they go Her Majesty’s 
Government think the assurances are of 
a satisfactory character. With regard 
to France, she accepted the principle of 
the new Treaty we proposed; but she 
desired to make some modifications in 
its wording, in order, it was stated, to 
avoid misunderstanding. Her Majesty’s 
Government were not able to accede to 
any alteration in the draft Treaty itself, 
but we willingly gave those explanations 
which we believed in our own mind ex- 
pressed the simple and clear meaning of 
the Treaty; and we have every reason 
to believe that those explanations will 


remove all objections on the part of 





France to signing it. We aro in hourly 
expectation of an answer from that Go- 
vernment. With regard to Prussia, I 
heard nothing till Friday, the 5th of 
August ; but on the morning of that day 
Count Bernstorff told me he had received 
a message from Count Bismarck, who 
had left Berlin in order to be present at 
the head-quarters of the King. Count 
Bismarck, he told me, had stated that he 
had not up to that time received any 
proposal from Lord Augustus Loftus; 
but he added that he should be ready to 
concur in any measure which would 
strengthen the neutrality of Belgium, 
though he could only give a general 
assent until he was acquainted with the 
document itself. Later in the same day 
Count Bismarck telegraphed that he had 
received from Count Bernstorff a sum- 
mary of the draft Treaty, that he had 
submitted it to the King, and that His 
Majesty had authorized him to agree to 
it. Still later on the same day another- 
telegram reached London, saying that 
the proposal itself had arrived, with the 
draft Treaty, and that he authorized 
Count Bernstorff to sign it as soon as the 
full powers which were being sent to 
him reached this country. The heads of 
the Treaty are these—It reserves all the 
obligations of the Treaty of 1839; it 
provides that if the armies of either 
belligerent violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, Great Britain will co-operate with 
the other in defending that neutrality, 
but does not engage to take part in the 
general operations of the present war 
between them ; and a corresponding co- 
operation is pledged by the other parties. 
The Treaty is to hold good for 12 months 
after the ratification of a Treaty of peace 
between the two belligerents. I do not 
wish to enter into any argument on this 
question ; but, perhaps, your Lordships 
will allow me to state one or two of the 
objects which we have proposed to our- 
selves in taking this course. We believe 
it would be impossible to give a clearer 
announcement of our determination on 
this matter; and yet, while we give it 
positively and clearly, your Lordships 
will agree that we do so without menace, 
or without anything offensive to the two 
belligerents, with whom we are still in 
friendly alliance. We think, moreover, 
that it is calculated to prevent, both poli- 
tically and strategically, that event which 
we particularly wished to avoid, and we 
trust that it is calculated to increase con- 
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fidence and calm the alarm which has 
certainly been felt for some days past 
with regard to a question to which Eng- 
land attaches the greatest possible im- 
portance. I am aware that objections 
may be raised to the course which we 
have taken, as there might have been to 
any possible course which we could have 
selected. There is one objection which 
I believe is entirely without foundation 
—namely, that the very fact of this 
Treaty which we propose being entered 
into will in the slightest degree impair 
the obligations of the Treaty of 1839. 
Those obligations we have expressly re- 
served in the words of this Treaty. I 
may remind your Lordships, too, that 
within the last 20 years a most important 
Treaty was entered into by some of the 
greatest Powers of Europe, and that 
only a fortnight after, without any inter- 
vening event whatever, three of them 
entered into an obligation to defend by 
arms the guarantee which they had pre- 
viously given by a Treaty more numer- 
ously signed. I have not thought it 
right to trouble your Lordships with any 
argument in the matter. I hope I have 


Foreign 


said enough to show that Her Majesty’s 


Government have not been indifferent, 
and that they have not been idle in try- 
ing to maintain the position which this 
country ought to hold with regard to this 
great and important question. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I am sure the House must fully 
appreciate the motives which have ac- 
tuated my noble Friend in making the 
statement, to which your Lordships have 
= listened, before the Papers have been 

aid on the Table, and your Lordships 
have had an opportunity of perusing 
them. It is satisfactory to find that Her 
Majesty’s Government are determined 
to maintain the honour of this country 
—to maintain, as they say, the neutrality 
of Belgium — and to maintain inviolate 
Treaties which are now in existence. It 
would not be convenient — nor, indeed, 
would it be possible—to enter now into 
any discussion on the subject, for, how- 
ever interesting the statement made by 
my noble Friend, it is obviously impos- 
sible to form any decided opinion on the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
until we have seen the Papers and tho- 
roughly mastered all the details of the 
matter. I think, however, I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not rise to 
thank him for making this statement be- 


Earl Granville 
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fore laying the documents before us, be- 
lieving as he did that this would meget 
the wishes of your Lordships. I trust 
the course which has been taken by the 
Government on this occasion will be that 
matters, so far as this country is con. 
cerned, will remain as they are, and that 
we shall be enabled to remain in a state 
of perfect neutrality, at the same time 
maintaining inviolate the honour of this 
country. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL—(No, 298,) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorpv HOUGHTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they believe 
they have power under the Oustoms 
Consolidation Act to prohibit the ex- 
port of munitions of war, and whether 
they are prepared to exercise that power 
in the interest of the neutrality of this 
country between the contending Powers 
on the Continent ? This question had 
been considered by the Neutrality Com- 
mission, of which he was a member, and 
though the majority of the Commis- 
sioners made no distinct recommenda- 
tion upon it, such a prohibition was ad- 
; vocated by some of the most distinguished 
j and experienced members. He believed 
that a power of prohibiting the expor- 
tation of munitions of war to belligerent 
Powers was already vested in the Go- 
vernment; but there would be an ad- 
vantage in making such export abso- 
lutely illegal—so as to relieve the Go- 
vernment from the responsibility of 
stopping that export when the emer- 
gency actually arose. Public opinion 
seriously demanded this step. While 
conscious how inconvenient it would be 
to certain branches of trade, how diffi- 
cult to enforce it in a country where 
such interferences were rare, and how 
possible it would be for some munitions 
of war to escape the vigilance of the 
public officers, public opinion believed 
that the measure would be a just and 
politic one. He trusted to hear that the 
Government intended to take this course. 
He regretted that the Report of the Neu- 
trality Commissioners should have been 
on the Table two years, and should only 
have been acted upon in this hurried 
manner, without the possibility of ex- 
planation and due consideration. He 
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would further ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were justified in the present 
condition of foreign affairs in proroguing 
Parliament at all? A short adjournment 
would answer all the purposes of a Pro- 
rogation, and he believed would be more 
consonant with the feelings of the people. 
There was a Bill before their Lordships’ 
House which would enable Parliament 
to be summoned more quickly than here- 
tofore; but the summoning of Parlia- 
ment at an unusual season always agi- 
tated the country and unsettled com- 
merce. He must say he thought it un- 
worthy of the subject and hardly re- 
spectful to the Commissioners, to pass 
the second reading of this Bill without 
a word of explanation or discussion. 

Viscount HALIFAX thought it best 
simply to answer his noble Friend’s 
Question, without entering into the ex- 
pediency of proroguing Parliament or 
into other general questions of policy. 
There was no doubt the Government 
had the power of prohibiting the export 
of munitions of war, or of any articles 
tending to increase the naval or military 
force of any other country ; but it could 
only be exercised by a complete and 
entire prohibition, affecting all other 
countries indiscriminately—and this had 
never that he was aware of been exer- 
cised, nor did the Goverment think it 
expedient that the export of munitions 
of war to belligerents should be abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the noble Vis- 
count’s answer would tend to dispel a 
good deal of confusion which prevailed 
in the public mind on this subject. It 
could not be too clearly understood that 
although the Crown could by Order in 
Council prohibit the export of munitions 
of war and warlike stores, that power 
was only intended to be exercised, and 
could only be exercised, for the purpose 
of keeping such munitions and stores in 
this country for the benefit of this coun- 
try. Moreover it was not a power to 
prevent exportation to particular places 
and to particular belligerents. If exer- 
cised at all, it must apply to all countries 
and places whatever — the prohibition 
must be entire and complete. The con- 
sequence was it could not be applied to 
the present emergency to prevent the 
supply of munitions to the belligerent 
Powers. Whether it was expedient now 
to give the Crown power to prohibit the 
export of munitions of war to either of 
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the belligerents was a different question, 
on both sides of which much might be 
said; but it could hardly be discussed 
at this period of the Session. It would 
be easy to empower the Government to 
prohibit the export of munitions of war 
which by universal consent were contra- 
band of war; but difficulties arose with 
respect to coal, and articles which, ac- 
cording to jurists, might or might not 
be anewpitis usis ; in which case the ques- 
tion whether they were contraband of 
war could only be determined by the 
Prize Court of the capturing Power. 
Nothing would be more at variance with 
International Law than for a neutral 
Power to take upon itself to decide whe- 
ther in particular cases articles which 
were ancypitis usis were or were not con- 
traband of war. On the whole, the Go- 
vernment had acted wisely in not insert- 
ing in this Bill such a power. 
House in Committee. 


Viscount HALIFAX said, he had 
refrained from entering into any expla- 
nation of the object and provisions of 
the Bill on occasion of the second read- 
ing, on account of the small attendance 
which could be expected at a Saturday 
Sitting ; but he would now do so very 
shortly. The Bill repealed the existing 
law, re-enacting it with such improve- 
ments as experience had shown to be 
desirable. It prohibited subjects of Her 
Majesty, without licence from the Crown, 
from taking any part in hostilities be- 
tween two countries with which Her 
Majesty was on friendly terms. He need 
not adduce arguments to show how un- 
justifiable and monstrous it would be for 
British subjects to take part in hostili- 
ties, when the avowed policy of the Go- 
vernment was that of perfect neutrality ; 
but it was a question not of International 
but of Municipal Law—not between this 
country and foreign countries, but be- 
tween the Crown and the subjects of 
the Crown. A similar law existed in 
the United States; while on the Conti- 
nent Governments were able to prevent 
their subjects from violating neutrality. 
The principal a of the Bill were to 
prohibit any subject from enlisting or 
inducing others to enlist in the service 
of a pelligesent Power, and from fitting 
out, equipping, or arming any vessel for 
such service. During the American War 
the powers of the Government in this 
matter were found to be insufficient. In 
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the case of the Alabama, that vessel left 
this country before the order of the Go- 
vernment, issued as soon as they had 
sufficient evidence before them, reached 
the port, she left our port as an unarmed 
ship, and only received her armament 
at sea, beyond our jurisdiction ; so that 
no blame could attach to the Govern- 
ment; and in the case of the Alexandra 
and of the rams, proceedings before legal 
tribunals resulted in a proof that the 
Government had not sufficient power in 
the matter. They were, therefore, glad 
to buy the rams in order to avoid any 
difficulty. This defect would be removed 
by the present Bill, which was based on 
the Report of a Commission presided 
over by the late Lord Cranworth, and 
composed of other distinguished men. 
It was no disrespect to them that the 
Report had not been sooner carried out, 
for matters of great importance had oc- 
cupied the attention of Parliament dur- 
ing the past two years; but the pres- 
sure of circumstances had now necessi- 
tated the passing of a Bill with unusual 
rapidity. The measure gave power to 
the Secretary of State to detain a sus- 
pected ship; as also to local officers at 
the ports, who would report to the Se- 
cretary of State, so as to cast on him 
full responsibility. It embodied all the 
recommendations of the Report, with the 
exception of that relating to the recep- 
tion of vessels into British ports, and 
this object could be accomplished by 
Orders in Council. 

Lorp HOUGHTON asked for a more 
categorical answer to his Question. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, he could 
only repeat his statement that the Go- 
vernment did possess the power to pro- 
hibit the exportation of munitions of 
war; but the prohibition must be uni- 
versal. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR remarked 
that there was no doubt on the point, 
and that the object of the power in ques- 
tion was to retain in this country all 
matériel of war. The export could not 
be forbidden merely to belligerent 
Powers. 

Viscount HALIFAX then moved 
that Standing Orders, Nos. 37 & 38, be 
considered, in order to being dispensed 
with. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he felt it to 
be useless to oppose the Motion, though 
it precluded the consideration of addi- 
tional powers which might advanta- 


Viscount Halifax 
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geously be included in this Bill. He 
rejoiced that the King of the Belgians, 
in spite of the large interests of his sub. 
jects in the manufacture of arms, had 
prohibited their exportation to the belli- 
gerents ; thus setting an example which 
it behoved this country to follow. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought the late 
introduction of this Bill was excusable, 
as the exigency which called for it had 
only just arisen. He was not at all dis- 
posed, moreover, to blame the Govern- 
ment for getting Parliament to separate 
as soon as possible. 

Motion agreed to. 

Standing Orders dispensed with. 


Amendments reported. 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The Lord Dufferin.) 
(No. 280.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord Dufferin.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he did not 
see that any security was taken in the 
Bill to prevent the alienation of the pro- 
perty upon which money was to be ad- 
vanced. He thought the Bill required 
much consideration, and he suggested 
that it would be better to postpone the 
Bill for another year, rather than hurry- 
ing it through Parliament without due 
consideration. If the matter were of im- 
portance, the Bill ought to have been 
brought forward at an earlier period of 
the Session. 

Lorp DUFFERIN said, there had 
been no undue haste in passing the Bill, 
for it had been opposed at almost every 
stage in the other House. It would oc- 
casion great disappointment in Ireland 
if the passing of the Bill were delayed, 
for it had been received with favour by 
all denominations in that country. It 
secured an object which was originally 
contemplated at the time of the passing 
of the Act to disestablish the Irish 
Church ; and, practically, there was not 
the slightest danger of that alienation 
which the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees thought it necessary to pro- 
vide against ; for it was not likely that 
persons would, from religious motives, 
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become responsible for the repayment 
of the sums to be advanced if there was 
any probability that the property would 
be alienated to other uses. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 3° accord- 
ingly. 

Lorp OAIRNS said, it was to be re- 

tted that so important a measure 
should have been introduced at so late a 
period of the Session; but, at the same 
time, to refuse to pass it would occasion 
great disappointment to some religious 
parties in Ireland who were anxious to 
avail themselves of the powers of the 
Bill. He should approve of any pro- 
perly framed Bill to effect this object; 
but he saw in this Bill very great pecu- 
liarities, indicative of the great haste 
with which it had been prepared, and 
which he feared would lead to great in- 
convenience in the working of it. There 
was no provision to prevent the aliena- 
tion of glebe houses or glebe lands from 
the purpose to which the advance implied 
that it was to be devoted; but in the 
Irish Land Bill the Government thought 
it necessary to take security for 35 years 
in respect of land purchased by a tenant. 
A strange phrase had been used in the 
Bill, utterly at variance with the present 
state of things in Ireland, for it spoke 
of a clergyman “having the spiritual 
charge of a parish or district’’—a charge 
which, in the disestablished condition of 
the Church, no clergyman could have. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
there was something in the last objec- 
tion taken by the noble and learned 
Lord, and proposed to meet it by sub- 
stituting the phrase used in the Charitable 
Bequests Act—namely, “ officiating in 
any parish, &c.” In relation to the 
main object of the Bill, it was desirable 
that it should come into operation while 
the friends of the disestablished Church 
were full of zeal to establish ministers in 
their work and vocation. It was not 
necessary to make any provision in re- 
spect of the particular contingency which 
noble Lords apprehended, for it was most 
unlikely to occur. There was no analogy 
between the Land Act and the Church 
Act. If those who had established a 
minister wished to sell the glebe, that 
must arise from the body being broken 
up in the district; and, in such a case, 
there could be no reasonable objection 
to their being allowed to dispose of the 


Property. 
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Lorp CAIRNS thought the Amend- 
ment suggested by the noble and learned 
Lord would make the matter worse. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved to insert 
the following clause :— 

“Every house built, enlarged, or improved, 
and every glebe or house purchased under this 
Act, shall be thenceforth held and occupied for 
that purpose only for which the same was origin- 
ally provided, and shall not be alienated from 
that purpose without proof having been given to 
the satisfaction of the said Commissioners that 
the same is no longer required for that purpose.” 


Lorp DUFFERIN feared it was im- 
possible to accept the clause, for reasons 
which he had already stated. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the noble 
Lord had not advanced any valid reason 
for objecting to the clause; and, as to 
the reason given by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, if it was not 
likely that alienations would occur, there 
could be the less difficulty in accepting 
a provision which prohibited them. 
Therefore he moved the insertion of 
the clause. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY reminded 
the noble Lord that the Bill had been 
several days before the House, and no 
Notice had been given of this Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Duxe oF RICHMOND said, the 
Bill had been introduced on the 4th of 
August, and had therefore gone through 
all its stages here in four days, including 
Sunday. He could see no objection to 
the Amendment. If money was only 
wanted for the purchase of glebe houses, 
why not say so? 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that if the clause were inserted it must 
go down to be discussed in the other 
House, where it had been discussed at 
considerable length already. There was 
great inconvenience in discussing Amend- 
ments that were proposed without No- 
tice, because it was impossible to dis- 
cover all the objections that might arise 
to a clause when they had to consider it 
inahurry. It might be thought neces- 
sary to remove a residence from one part 
of a parish to another, and to do so it 
might be necessary to dispose of that 
already occupied; but if the clause were 
agreed to it could not be done. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the Bill 
was brought into the other House on 
the 18th of July, it was read a second 
time on the 26th, was considered on the 
Ist August, and read a third time on the 
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8rd. Every stage of the Bill, except the 
second reading, had been taken after 
midnight. Such treatment at this period 
of the Session was really monstrous. 


On Question? —Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 13; Not-Oontents 30: 
Majority 17. 

Resolved in the Negative. 


Amendments made. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT 
REPEAL BILL. 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for considering the 
Commons’ Amendments, read. 

Lorp CAIRNS expressed his surprise 
at the course that had been taken with 
regard to this measure. When the Bill 
was first introduced considerable objec- 
tion was taken to it by several noble 
Lords. Some objected to the repeal of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act altogether ; 
others, like a noble Earl (Karl Russell), 
did not object to the repeal, but objected 
to the wording of the Bill. For his own 


part, recognizing, as he did, that the 
Government were under an obligation 
to propose some measure of this kind, 
he was anxious to make it acceptable to 


both sides of the House. He accord- 
ingly proposed certain Amendments, with 
which he understood the Government 
were satisfied, and the consequence 
was that a great number of Peers had 
left town under the impression that the 
Bill was beyond the risk of alteration. 
In the other House of Parliament he 
was aware that the same thing had taken 
place. But the Home Secretary had 
taken an objection to the Bill as altered, 
in which he must have been misreported ; 
for he could not conceive that the right 
hon. Gentleman could fall into such a 
mistake as he was represented to have 
made. He did not promise to go into 
the general question at a time when so 
many of their Lordships who had taken 
part in the former discussions were ab- 
sent; and he thought the only course 
now was to withdraw the Bill till next 
Session. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he believed there was a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the words, 
even among those who were mainly af- 
fected by them. It was believed, when 


Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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the Bill was originally brought in, that 
it would give general satisfaction; but 
he was aware that there were several of 
those affected who preferred the words 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Cairns). There had been some misap. 
prehension on the subject in the other 
House. He regretted this, as the Go. 
vernment were under a promise to in- 
troduce a Bill on this subject in the pre. 
sent year. He did not say that tho Bill 
of his noble Friend (the Earl of Kim. 
berley) was free from all objections; 
but he could say confidently that it 
was free from some objections to which 
the words of his noble and learned 
Friend were exposed. It was of course 
impossible to satisfy all parties. 

Tae Kart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
under these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Government would not ask their Lord- 
ships to agree to the Commons’ Amend- 
ments, but would withdraw the Bill for 
the present. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that in the 
words of a noble Relation of his, the Bill 
of 1851 was ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and 
asnare.”’ He wished that the Amend- 
ments repealing the Act could have been 
agreed to. No onehad been prosecuted 
under it—it was a mere insult to the 
Roman Catholics, as had been remarked 
by a noble Member of the House of 
Howard, as to the Preamble of the Bill. 
The Bill ought to have been a real re- 
peal of the original Act. 


Order of the Day discharged. 


SOUTHWARK PARK, THE NEW PUBLIC 
OFFICES, AND THE THAMES EM- 
BANKMENT.—PETITION. 


Lorp REDESDALE presented a Pe- 
tition from the Vestry of Bermondsey, 
praying that no part of the land pur- 
chased for Southwark Park be let for 
building purposes: Also to ask whether 
it is intended to obtain powers next Ses- 
sion to purchase the remaining part of 
the west side of Parliament Street and 
the corresponding part of King Street; 
and whether the architect for the new 
offices has been desired to prepare plans 
for completing the Council Office build- 
ings by connecting them with the new 
offices. to be built on the other side of 
Downing Street, or otherwise, whereby 
the two blocks of building may be 
brought in unison: To ask in what 
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manner it is intended to occupy the va- 
cant spaces acquired within the new 
din ant and whether it is intended 
to apply for powers to purchase the 
puildings below Craven and Northum- 
perland Streets down to the new em- 
bankment. 

Tur Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that the Government had not re- 
cently directed its attention to the pro- 

sed acquisition of the west side of 

arliament Street and the corresponding 
portion of King Street, nor had the archi- 
tect prepared plans for connecting the 
Council Office buildings with the new 
buildings referred to. With regard to 
the vacant spaces on the new Embank- 
nent, he must refer the noble Lord to 
the recent discussion on the subject in 
the House of Commons and its result. 
He had to add that the Government had 
no intention of buying the buildings be- 
low Craven Street and Northumberland 
Street down to the Embankment. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed ex- 
treme regret at the manner in which 
these matters were dealt with; there 
seemed to be no forethought of any kind 
exercised upon such subjects. The man- 
ner in which the communications between 
the Embankment and the Strand were 
to be made was of the utmost importance. 
Ifthe land were not bought as he sug- 
gested a great loss would result to the 
country, because the value of the pro- 
perty was increasing daily. 


Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 8th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]— Pustro Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Parish Churches * [263]. 

Second Reading — Committee — Report — Third 
Reading—Militia Acts Amendment (No. 2) * 
[262], and passed. 

Committee—Judicial Committee [249]. [No Re- 
port. 

Wukd;-ewn—Divine Worship in Licensed Build- 
ings * [245]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. | 


{Avaust 8, 1870} 
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METROPOLIS~APPROACHES TO THE 
EMBANKMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he can inform the House what steps 
are being taken by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to open up approaches 
to the Embankment from the Strand and 
Fleet Street, and when such approaches 
will be available for the public use ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, said, he had 
to state that he was informed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that they 
were taking steps to open up two ap- 
proaches to the Thames Embankment, 
the one from Villiers Street and the other 
from Norfolk Street, and the works for 
that purpose would be in hand at an 
early period. 


ARMY—MILITIA DESERTION., 
QUESTION, 


CotonEL BERESFORD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, If his attention has been drawn to 
the cases of four Militiamen, by name 
John Collins, William Osgood, Philip 
Kearns, and Henry Ives, who were tried 
on Monday last at the Police Court, 
Chatham, for being deserters from the 
Kent Militia Artillery, and in conformity 
with the Militia Act (1859), 22 & 23 
Vict., c. 38, s. 12, were fined forty shil- 
lings each and costs, with the option of 
two calendar months’ imprisonment, the 
case being that the said four prisoners, 
being artizans, had accepted an engage- 
ment on board the Great Eastern Screw 
Steamer while that vessel was employed 
in laying a submarine cable, and did not 
return to England in time to serve with 
their regiment during the training ; and, 
whether he will, early next Session, pro- 
pose an Amendment to the Militia Act, 
giving a discretionary power to magis- 
trates to deal with similar cases accord- 
ing to their merits ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
he did not see anything unusual in the 
case. The men were absent without 
leave, and when brought before the 
justices they were condemned to the 
smallest possible penalty under the sta- 
tute. 





1687 Writers under the 
ARMY—SUPPLYING RESERVE AMMU- 
NITION.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet CLIVE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, in his opinion, the present 
system of supplying reserve ammunition 
to troops in the field is likely to work 
satisfactorily in action, and, if so, whe- 
ther he would not consider it desirable 
that the system should be practised occa- 
sionally at our camps of instruction ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the general 
system of supplying reserve ammunition 
to troops in the field is already laid 
down, and is likely to work satisfactorily. 
A Committee has been sitting to con- 
sider it in its details, and the details 
which they recommend are about to be 
tried at Aldershot and elsewhere. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—QUESTION, 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he would beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he has observed and 
can explain the remarkable difference 
in the dates in the two extracts given 
below from the Franco-Prussian Corre- 
spondence (No. 2), Despatch No. 5, 
page 4, Count Bismarck to Count Berns- 
torffi— 

“‘When the more modest French designs with 
reference to Luxemburg had been counteracted 
by events which are publicly known, the more 
extensive propositions embracing Belgium and 
Southern Germany were renewed. It is at this 
time, in 1867, that Count Benedetti’s manuscript 
was communicated to me.” 

Despatch No. 7, pages 5 and 6, Lord 
Augustus Loftus to Earl Granville— 

“With reference to my telegram of yesterday, 

I have now the honour to transmit to your Lord- 
ship a lithographed copy of the draft of the 
Treaty of Alliance, offensive and defensive, which 
M. Beneditti proposed for the acceptance of the 
Prussian Government at the commencement of 
1869, on the eve of the Belgian railway ques- 
tion.” 
And if it was not Count Bismarck who 
gave Lord Augustus Loftus the informa- 
tion on which his Despatch above quoted 
was based ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the noble 
Lord is correct in the reference that he 
makes to the Papers he has quoted. 
But we are not aware that it was Count 
Bismarck who gave Lord Augustus 
Loftus the information upon which the 
despatch quoted was based. With re- 
gard to the affair of M. Benedetti, I 


{COMMONS} 
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think, considering the transactions }e. 
tween the two foreign Governments 
and that it is possible the whole of the 
elucidations of those transactions haye 
not yet been produced, it would be better 
that I should abstain from giving ap 
explanation which might be imperfect, 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE said, he 
wished to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Customs cannot make 
some arrangement for the safe custody 
of goods landed at the Custom House in 
London from steamers in the river till 
such time as the persons to whom the 
goods are consigned can attend them- 
selves, or by their agents, bearing a 
written order to open the packages, the 
present practice being for the Custom 
House Officers to allow any self-consti- 
tuted agent to seize a package, break 
open even locks, and carry off the goods 
when passed without any authority what- 
ever, and to conduct the examination in 
a yard or shed, which is not even the 
property of Her Majesty, whereby se- 
veral robberies have recently been com- 
mitted, and much loss of property has 
occurred; and, whether the Custom House 
Officers are not amenable to the law as 
accessories to these robberies ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
he was sorry he had not had an opportu- 
nity of discussing this question person- 
ally with the noble Lord, for he might 
have shown him that he was under con- 
siderable misapprehension as to the 
rights, powers, and duties of Custom 
House officers. It was not correct to 
say that the practice was that the Cus- 
tom House officers should allow any 
self-constituted agent to seize a package, 
break open the locks, and carry off the 
goods. The state of the case was this— 
The functions of the Custom House 
officers ceased when they had ascer- 
tained whether there were any goods 
on which duty had to be paid. The 
right to seize these goods depended on 
the bill of lading forwarded by the 
consignee from a foreign port. 


WRITERS UNDER THE BOARD OF 
CUSTOMS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. REED said, he wished to ask the 
ey, to the Treasury, Whether the 
result of his communication to the Board 
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of Customs will secure to the ‘‘ Writers” 
in that department during this summer 
q fortnight’s leave of absence without 
loss of pay ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, that 
this was one of the questions now under 
discussion between the Treasury and the 
Board of Customs, and he hoped a deci- 
sion would be come to in the course of 
10 days or @ fortnight. 


THE WAR—PRODUCTION OF PAPERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT: I 
beg, Sir, to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will undertake 
that any further Papers, with reference 
to the War, shall be communicated to 
Parliament in time to allow of a discus- 
sion on their contents before the Proro- 


gation ? a 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it would be 
very difficult for me to promise abso- 
lutely that further Papers with respect 
tothe War should be communicated to 
Parliament in time to allow of discussion 
before the Prorogation, if the arrange- 
ments as to the Prorogation should be 
finally confirmed to-morrow. According 
to the state of Business, it appears that 
the Prorogation may, in the natural 
course, be on Wednesday. It is very 
possible that we may be able to lay 
Papers on the Table to-morrow ; and, 
vith the permission of the House, after 
the Questions are concluded, I will en- 
deavour to state, as exactly as I can, 
what has occurred so far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned, and then hon. Gen- 
tlemen present will be able to judge. 


METROPOLIS—THE FOREIGN CATTLE 
MARKET.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he wished to ask the Vice President of 
the Council, Whether the Corporation of 
london have taken any and what mea- 
sures for the provision of a Foreign 
Cattle Market ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Markets Committee of the Cor- 
poration of London had submitted to the 
Privy Council a site which they con- 
sidered sufficient for the purposes of the 
proposed market. The only reason why 
further measures had not been taken 
was, that up to the present time the 
Privy Council were not fully convinced 
that there would be sufficient water ac- 
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commodation atthe site. Inquiries were 
made into the matter, and until those in- 
quiries were completed nothing further 
could be done. 


THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would 
beg in the absence of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fawcett) to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he can promise 
that no sale or other permanent appro- 
priation of Crown Land in the New 
Forest shall take place until Parliament 
has had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the subject ? 

Mr. STANSFELD replied that there 
could be no considerable sale or appro- 
priation of land without an Act of Par- 
liament for disafforesting the New 
Forest. There was a limited power un- 
der the Act 10 Geo. IV., c. 50, enabling 
the Commissioners, under certain con- 
ditions, to alienate small portions of the 
forest not exceeding in value £1,000. 
but there was not the slightest chance 
that any considerable appropriation 
would be made. 


HARBOURS OF TIIE COLONIES AND OF 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
beg, in the absence of his noble Friend 
(Viscount Sandon), to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with reference 
to the Defence of the Harbours of the 
Colonies and of India, Whether the 
‘‘Qerberus’”’ has left for Melbourne, 
and whether the “ Abyssinia” and the 
“‘Magdala”’ have left for Bombay ; and 
whether applications have been received 
from other Colonies for similar ships for 
the defence of their Harbours; and, 
whether such applications would be com- 
plied with, the cost of maintenance being 
undertaken by the Colony so applying ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, in reply, that 
he had received a communication from 
the Colonial Office proposing the neces- 
sary arrangements for handing over the 
Cerberus to the Colony, but the vessel 
had not yet left. The Abyssinia and the 
Magdala had not left for Bombay. As to 
whether applications had been made 
from other Colonies for similar ships for 
the defence of their harbours, he had to 
say that the Cerberus was built at the 
cost of the Colony of Victoria, and that 
the Oolonial Naval Defence Act pro- 
vided for her future status and disci- 
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pline. He was a party to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, which he thought very 
valuable, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be very glad to see other 
Colonies take advantage of the Act. He 
did not think, however, there was any 
application on the subject at present. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, What special arrangements 
under the new system of open competi- 
tion for Civil Service vacancies, to be in 
force from the thirty-first of this month, 
will be made to meet the cases of those 
employés of the Civil Service who, having 
been deprived of appointments through 
recent reduction or abolition of office, 
are now awaiting re-appointment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the case of such employés 
has not been overlooked. They are men- 
tioned expressly in section 7 of the Order 
in Council. The exact steps that will be 
taken with regard to the matter are not 
yet settled. 


METROPOLIS—TEMPLE BAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he can hold out any hope to 
the House that he will be able to con- 
vince the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
on artistic and utilitarian grounds, that 
Temple Bar ought to be removed or 
widened during the erection of the New 
Law Courts; and whether he, in his offi- 
“cial capacity, does not think that the 
time has come for removing the barrier 
at the end of Fleet Street, whereby all 
traffic passing along it is brought to a 
slow speed, if not almost to a standstill, 
thereby inflicting a loss of time amount- 
ing to an enormous aggregate upon all 
those who have to pass through the 
narrow block passage to the City ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that he 
was not able at this moment to state 
what might be the views of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works with reference 
to Temple Bar. He regretted that the 
gentleman who had so long and ably 
filled the office of Chairman of that 
Board had died that morning. Ho 
hoped the office might be filled up by a 


Mr. Childers 
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man of equal intelligence and judgment: 
and, if so, he had no doubt that the 
Board would be led to the conclusion 
that the sooner Temple Bar was removed 
the better for the public. The space 
Temple Bar occupied was about 11 feet, 
and therefore it was quite clear if Temple 
Bar was removed 11 feet would be avail- 
able for some purpose or other. But it 
was not merely that Temple Bar was an 
obstruction: everybody must feel that 
it was divested of every possible interest, 
whether artistical or otherwise. 


ARMY—BREECH-LOADERS FOR THE 
VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION, 


In answer to a Question from Mr, 
SciaTer-Boorn, 

Mr. CARDWELL said: I am not 
prepared to enter into an engagement to 
furnish breech-loaders to any particular 
corps of Volunteers. It is my intention 
to lay down rules for the gradual arming 
of the Volunteers with breech-loaders; 
but it is necessary to take precautions 
with respect to their custody, since they 
require much greater care than is at pre- 
sent paid in many instances tothe muzzle- 
loading Enfields. I may take this op- 
portunity of repeating that it is intended 
to publish as soon as possible Regula- 
tions by which officers and sergeants can 
qualify so as to earn within the year the 
£2 10s., making in all £4, which is ne- 
cessary as the equivalent for an addi- 
tional 5s. to the Capitation Grant. They 
will be framed with a view of rendering 
it as little inconvenient as possible to 
every qualified officer to obtain the ne- 
cessary certificate, and though oppor- 
tunities of attending schools of instruc- 
tion will be afforded to those who require 
it, those who are qualified already will 
be enabled to obtain the certificate with- 
out doing so, and by simple examination 
at head-quarters. It will also be made 
less troublesome to earn £1 10s. to those 
whose shooting enables them to attain 
the required class in a smaller number 
of rounds, and the standard will be only 
30 ro for those who continue to fire 
with the present weapon. The Regula- 
tions will also provide additional facili- 
ties for a portion of the force to go to 
camps of exercise, by a contribution to- 
wards the expense of constructing the 
camps, with arrangements for obtaming 
rations at contract prices. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK.—QUESTION. 


Me. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, seeing that the Table of 
Lessons Bill has been withdrawn, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
further Report of the Ritual Commission, 
with a view to seeing whether they can- 
not introduce a measure next Session to 
make such alterations in the Rubric as 
may be advisable ? 

Ms. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government reluctantly aban- 
doned the intention of prosecuting the 
Bill for amending the Prayer Book by 
the substitution of a new Table of Les- 
sons, solely on the ground.that they 
found unequivocal evidence that many 
hon. Members, well entitled to be heard 
on such a subject, and by no means con- 
fined to one section or party in this 
House, were disposed to object to our 
proceeding with such a Bill at the end 
of the Session, and likewise to con- 
tend that it was not desirable to deal 
vith the Lectionary apart from the rest 
of the Prayer Book. Those allegations 
were of such a character that the Govern- 
nent felt it would be their duty to defer 
to them. The hon. Gentleman has 
stated that considerable inconvenience 
arises from a stagnation of the trade 
connected with the printing and binding 
of Prayer Books, and I am afraid I am 
not in a position to deny that such stag- 
nation of the trade does exist. But the 
Question which he puts to me is a serious 
oe—namely, whether we will consider 
the further Report of the Ritual Com- 
nission with the view of introducing, if 
possible, early next Session a Bill deal- 
ing with the whole subject of the Rubric. 
That is a most grave matter, and I am 
sorry to say it is totally impossible for 
the Government—which has not yet re- 
ceived the Report—to enter into any en- 

ement whatever respecting it. The 
only thing which I, for one, have heard 
is, that the Commission has experienced 
extreme difficulty in dealing with the 
question, and that a considerable degree 
of diversity of opinion exhibited itself in 
the Commission. If that be so, it would 


berash on the part of the Government 
even to hold language which at this 
stage might create an expectation that 
they would be able to deal with the 
question at a very early period. Upon 
4 matter of this kind it would be ex- 
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tremely difficult for the Government to 
enter, except when the way is prepared 
by a great union of opinion, otherwise 
they might do additional harm by raising 
serious and prolonged controversies, 


NAVY—NAVAL STORES, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If itis true, as reported in ‘‘The Western 
Morning News” of the 8rd August, that 
the ‘‘Agincourt”? and ‘ Northumber- 
land” having been ordered to sea, it was 
found that they could not leave in con- 
sequence of the almost total absence of 
shells and ammunition at the Bull Point 
Magazine; whether the ‘ Audacious,” 
“Tron Duke,” and ‘“ Vanguard,” now 
fitting at Devonport, will be delayed for 
want of tanks, of which there are none 
in store to fit them, several of that size 
having been sold three or four months 
ago; if it istrue that the ‘‘ Captain” and 
‘*Monarch”’ are 246 Palliser shot short 
of their complement, or half the number, 
and that there are none in store, and 
that the plant at Woolwich can only 
turn out seven or eight a day; and what 
steam factory accommodation the Admi- 
ralty possess in the Thames and Medway 
for refitting a North Sea fleet since the 
closing of Woolwich Dockyard and Fac- 
tory ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, the Questions 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman con- 
cern the War Office more than the Ad- 
miralty, as the Secretary of State for 
War has under him the establishments 
at Woolwich and the magazines; but I 
have my right hon. Friend’s permission 
to reply to so much of these Questions as 
concern him. In answer, then, to the 
first Question, I have to say that itis not 
true either that the Agincourt and 
Northumberland were delayed in going 
to sea, or that there is an almost total 
absence of shells and ammunition at the 
Bull Point Magazine. Both ships went 
to sea to the hour, and there is an ample 
reserve, both of shells and ammunition 
at the magazines. The origin of the 
rumour is that for some short time past 
the Palliser projectiles have been in 
course of examination, and that, in con- 
sequence, on the day when the ships 
sailod, out of 2,380 projectiles, which 
was the complement of each, 180, or 8 
per cent, were short in the Agincourt, 
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and 119, or 5 per cent, were short in the 
Northumberland. These were sent out on 
the following day in the Monarch. There 
is not a word of truth in the report as to 
the tanks of the Audacious, Iron Duke, 
and Vanguard. The Audacious and Van- 
guard had their tanks on board a long 
time ago, and the Jron Duke, which re- 
cently came round to Plymouth, will 
have hers in good time. There is no 
deficiency in the store of tanks. The 
tanks which were sold some time ago, 
were unserviceable, and were only sold 
without being broken up for old iron 
because it was anticipated that they 
would, as they did, fetch a better price. 
As to the projectiles in the Captain and 
Monarch, the facts are these — The full 
complement of shell is on board, and 
there is a sufficient supply in store of 
shot of the old pattern; but recently the 
Admiralty have agreed with the War 
Office to make shot for the 12-inch guns 
of an altered pattern, and when these 
ships went to sea it was thought better 
only to take a half supply of the new 
pattern than some of the old and some 
of the new. ‘They therefore took 80 
rounds per gun of the new pattern, 
which is far more than sufficient for an 
experimental cruise. I find from Colonel 
Milward that, instead of seven or eight, 
the plant at Woolwich can turn out 25 
to 30 projectiles a day—and more with a 
small expenditure if necessary—and the 
Admiralty have arranged with the War 
Office the proportion of shot and shell. 
As to the last Question, the hon. and 
Gentleman, who has been at the Admi- 
ralty, knows the capacity of the factory 
at Sheerness, and the amount of factory 
work which has been done at Chatham. 
_ I presume, however, that his Question 
points to some supposed work which 
cannot now be done for a fleet such as 
the Channel Fleet, after an action in the 
North Sea, in consequence of the closing 
of Woolwich. To that I have only to 
reply that not one of the iron-clads in 
the Channel Fleet could have gone into 
Woolwich Dockyard had it been open, 
and that its factory could only have been 
of service to the smaller class of iron- 
clads, none of which are in the Channel 
Fleet. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, seeing that 
the condition of things is altered since 
the first Naval Votes were allowed by 
the House, he would beg to ask the 
First Lord, Whether he would feel him- 
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self bound by the statement made op 
Vote 11 of the Navy Estimates, that no 
expense would be incurred on the Chat. 
ham Extension Works beyond that pro. 
vided in this year’s Vote ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I am much 
obliged to my hon. Friend for giving me 
Notice of his Question. In the debate on 
Vote 11 of the Navy Estimates I gave him 
a pledge that we would not spend on the 
Chatham Dockyard Extension Works 
more than was clearly provided in those 
Estimates. But the circumstances under 
which the House has voted us a large 
credit justify me, I think, in saying that 
I do not consider myself bound by that 
pledge; and I hope by about Christmas 
next to have finished the first basin, two 
docks, and the approaches from the 
workshops, and also to have dredged the 
river so that they may be available for 
our largest iron-clads. 


NAVY—CASE OF SERJEANT JACOB 
HILL.—QUESTION. 


Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would beg, in the absence of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Pemberton) to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of the Correspondence relating to 
‘he trial by Court-Martial of Serjeant 
Jacob Hill, of the Marine Light Infan- 
try; and whether the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown has been 
taken on the legality of the sentence ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, in reply, that 
Serjeant Jacob Hill, of the Marine Light 
Infantry, was charged, he believed, with 
procuring or assisting in the desertion of 
some men from a Regiment of Militia, 
was found guilty, and punished by re- 
duction to the ranks. After the trial a 
solicitor wrote to the Admiralty on his 
behalf, raising some technical objections 
which the Admiralty were advised had 
nothing in them. He did not think that 
was a case in which Parliament would 
wish to have before it the correspond- 
ence on the subject. It would be quite 
contrary to all precedent; and he must, 
therefore, respectfully decline to lay the 
Papers on the Table. 


PILOTING BELLIGERENT MEN-OF-WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. N. HODGSON : I wish, Sir, 

to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 

First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
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representations have been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Prussian 
Ambassador complaining that English 
Pilots have been engaged in piloting 
French Men-of-War ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, whether a 
formal representation to the effect stated 
by the hon. Member has been made to 
the Foreign Office I am unable to say, 
although it is a matter that I could 
easily have ascertained before coming 
down to the House, had I had previous 
Notice of the hon. Member’s Question. 
I, however, mentioned on a former day 
that the subject had been dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
specific directions had been given with 
reference to piloting belligerent vessels 
of war, to the effect that no English pilots 
were to give assistance to the ships of 
war of the belligerent Powers, except 
for the purpose of steering them out of 
or into a British port, or in case of dis- 
tress. 


STOCK OF COALS. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sir JOHN HAY: Sir, I desire to make 
a personal explanation, which I had in- 
tended doing on Friday last, but then 
deferred in consequence of the absence 
—I regret to say through ill-health—of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. Being 
under the impression that Supply would 
not be taken until Thursday, I was, un- 
fortunately, not in my place on Wednes- 
day last, but on the following day my 
attention was called to a report of some 
observations of the Secretary to the Ad- 
niralty, occupying some 25 or 30 lines 
ia Zhe Times newspaper, which were de- 
voted to impugning the accuracy of the 
statement I had made on a previous oc- 
casion to the House. Immediately on 
seeing that report I thought it right to 
give the hon. Member for Montrose no- 
tice that I should take an early oppor- 
tunity of making the explanation I am 
now about to give the House. In reply 
tomy communication I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the hon. Gentle- 
man :— 

“ Dundee, Aug 5. 

“Dear Sir John Hay,—Your favour of yester- 
day has been sent to me here. I am not well, 
and unable to return to town, and you will please 
for that reason excuse me employing an amanu- 
ensis, I have not seen any report of what I said 
on Wednesday ; but I did not impugn your ac- 
curacy. All that I said in regard to your quota- 
tions from the Coal Return was that you should 
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have read the last sentence of the note at the top 
of the page, and I went on to remark that as the 
statements of the small stocks on the last day of 
January, if unexplained, might cause apprehension 
in the country, I would state the stocks at present 
in these depots, and the quantities shipped but not 
arrived. There was a good deal of talking in the 
House at the time, and it is quite possible the re- 
porters did not catch my words; but I said no- 
thing about you except what I have just stated, 
and of course you are at liberty to make what use 
you please of this letter. 
‘* Believe me, truly yours, 
‘*W. E. Baxter.” 


The Return was a very long one, and I 
read only such portions of it as I believed 
bore ‘out my statement respecting the 
great diminution that had occurred in 
our stocks of coal. I may observe that 
the Return does not show the specific 
number of tons of coal that were at sea 
and on their way to the respective 
depots, but it was in the power of 
the hon. Member to have quoted any 
portions of it he thought fit. Another 
point upon which the hon. Member im- 
pugned my accuracy was with reference 
to the statement I made relating to the 
quantity of coal in Pembroke Dockyard. 
The statement I made was founded 
upon information given to me by the 
late storekeeper of that dockyard, from 
whom I have received the following 
letter :— 
“ 3, Cranleigh Villas, Watford, July 29. 
“Dear Sir John Hay,—I called a few days ago 
at the Admiralty, on Mr. Baxter, to offer him a 
suggestion, as I had been invited to do. Before I 
could enter on the subject Mr. Baxter informed 
me that he could hold no communication with me 
until I had written a letter to correct or to deny 
the accuracy of a statement made by you in the 
House of Commons, from information supplied by 
me, with reference to supplies of coals at Pem- 
broke. I had not then seen, and until yesterday 
was unable to find The Times report of your speech, 
to which Mr. Baxter referred me, but, having seen 
it, I can find nothing to correct, and it appears to 
me that Mr. Baxter has drawn inferences which 
are not supported by what you said. 
‘“‘T have the honour to be, dear Sir John Hay, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ E. Cueva.ier. 
“ Admiral Sir J. C. D. Hay, Bart, M.P., do.” 


I have read that letter with the view of 
showing that I accurately stated the na- 
ture of the information I had received, 
and which I believe to be correct. 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, I do not know 
whether the House will expect me, in the 
absence of the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, to volunteer 
any explanation of the first part of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet’s remarks, 
which relate to something that occurred 
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here the otherevening. I think that the 
note of my hon. Friend, which has just 
been read, gives a very satisfactory ex- 

lanation of that part of the subject. 

he hon. and gallant Baronet has, how- 
ever, thought fit to import into his ex- 
planation something not relating in any 
way to what had been said by any person 
on this side of the House, but which re- 
ferred toa statement he made some time 
ago, founded upon information he ob- 
tained from a gentleman who has no 
longer any relations with the Admiralty. 
What the hon. and gallant Baronet said 
upon the occasion to which he refers was 
this—that he had received information 
that a particular officer in Pembroke 
Dockyard had taken a particular course 
in the purchase of coal, and that that 
officer had been severely reprimanded 
by his superiors or had been com- 
plained of. 

Sm JOHN HAY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires it, I will read what 
I then stated to the House. [‘ Order.”’] 
I merely wish to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he is inaccurate in 
his version of the statement I then made. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have only one 
word further to quote from the hon. and 
gallant Baronet’s observations “ and that 
he was superannuated.” 

Sir JOHN HAY: That is not what I 
stated. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Then I have no- 
thing more to say in the matter. That, 
however, is what the hon. and gallant 
Baronet is reported to have said. 

Sm JOHN HAY: I have Zhe Times 
report in my hand. I will hand it to the 
right hon. Gentleman to read to the 
House. It certainly does not contain the 
. words he professes to quote. 


NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in view of 
the approaching Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, I am anxious to state at as early a 
period as possible that Her Majesty’s 
Government are not in a position to lay 
further Papers upon the Table relating 
to the subject alluded to in the Question 
of the hon. Member for Wakefield (Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont). Knowing well the 
anxiety which the House must feel with 
reference to the course which the Go- 
vernment intend to follow, I willin a 
few sentences explain to them exactly 
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what we we have done and what we 
have endeavoured to do. In s0 doing] 
shall confine myself strictly to state. 
ments of fact, not mixing up with them 
anything in the nature of explanation or 
defence, if, indeed, defence be requisite 
but will allow such explanation or do. 
fence to stand over until the proper 
opportunity for making it shall arrive, 
On Saturday, the 30th of July, the Go. 
vernment made a proposal to Francs 
and Prussia severally in identical terms, 
and that proposal was that an engago. 
ment should be contracted by this coun. 
try with each of them, whether under 
the name of a Treaty or whatever other 
designation might be given to the agrec. 
ment, to this effect—that if the armies 
of either one of the belligerents should, 
in the course of the operations of the 
war, violate the neutrality of Belgium, as 
secured by the terms of the Treaty of 
1839, this country should co-operate with 
the other belligerent in defence of that 
neutrality by arms. It was signified in 
the document so transmitted that Great 
Britain would not by that engagement, 
or by acting upon that engagement in 
case of need, be bound to take part in 
the general operations of the war. And, 
of course, the other contracting party 
was to enter into a similar undertaking 
to use force for the preservation of the 
neutrality of Belgium against the offend- 
ing Power. We proposed that the Treaty 
or engagement—for it has now taken 
the form of a Treaty—should hold good 
for 12 months after the ratification of a 
Treaty of Peace between the two belli- 
gerent Powers, after which period it is 
stipulated that the respective parties 
being parties to the Treaty of 1839 shall 
fall back upon the obligations they took 
upon themselves under that Treaty. 
Briefly stated and divested of all tech- 
nical language, that, I think, is the 
whole of the contents of the proposed 
Treaty. On the same day—last Satur- 
day week—and two days before the dis- 
cussion which occurred in this House in 
connection with foreign affairs, the whole 
proposal was made known by the British 
Government to the Austrian and the 
Russian Governments, and confidence 
was expressed that, under the extreme 
pressure that existed as to time, those 
Powers would not hesitate to adopt a 
similar measure. That is the course 
Her Majesty’s Government have fol- 
lowed in the matter. ‘Now as to the 
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reception of this proposal by the other 
Powers. As far as we have been in- 
formed the Governments of both Austria 
and Russia take a favourable view of the 
roposal. I will not say that the nego- 

tiation has proceeded so far as to entitle 
us to regard them as held bound to a 
icular course; but, in the main, I may 

say that the —— of our proposal 
has been favourable by both of those 
Powers. And now, with regard to the 
two belligerent Powers. The proposal 
having been sent to Lord Augustus 
Loftus on the 30th ult., on Friday the 
5th inst., Count Bernstorff informed Earl 
Granville that Count Bismarck had left 
Berlin for head-quarters, and that, con- 
sequently, the communication with him 
through Lord Augustus Loftus had been 
delayed. The terms of the proposed 
Treaty, however, having been communi- 
cated on the same day—Saturday week 
—to the respective Ambassadors in 
London, Count Bernstorff had telegraphed 
their substance to Count Bismarck, who 
had informed him that he had not then 
received any proposal from Lord Au- 
gustus Loftus, that he was ready to 
agree to any engagement that would 
tend to the maintenance of the neu- 
trality of Belgium ; but that, as the in- 
tended instrument was not before him, 
he could only give a general assent to its 
urport, and must not be regarded as 

Gand to any particular mode of pro- 
ceeding intended to secure that neu- 
trality. Count Bernstorff subsequently 
informed Earl Granville on the same 
day, on the 5th of August, that he had 
ceived a later telegram from Count Bis- 
marck to the effect that he had then re- 
ceived a summary of the draft Treaty 
from him, that he had submitted it to 
the King of Prussia, and that he was au- 
thorized to state that His Majesty had 
agreed to the plan. Later still on the 
same day Count Bernstorff informed Earl 
Granvillethat Count Bismarck again tele- 
graphed to him stating that he had seen 
the actual document, and authorizing 
him to sign the Treaty. Count Bernstorff 
has not yet—at least, had not when I 
came down to the House—received his 
full powers in the technical sense, but he 
expects to receive them in the course of 
the day, and therefore I think that the 
egagement may be regarded as being 
completed on the part of Prussia. Now 
as regards France. That country has 
accepted the principle of the Treaty, but 





the French Government were desirous to 
introduce some modifications into the 
terms of the instrument that were not of 
a nature, as we thought, in any degree 
to interfere with the substance of the 
clauses. The House will perceive that 
as we had made an identical proposal to 
the two Powers, it was impossible for us 
to undertake to alter the body of the in- 
strument, for fear the whole arrange- 
ments might come to nothing, although 
the sole object of the modifications so 
proposed was to prevent misunderstand- 
ing. We had no difficulty in giving such 
an explanation as we thought amounted 
to no more than a simple and clear in- 
terpretation of the document. That ex- 
planation was sent to Paris on Saturday 
evening. Perhaps the pressure of affairs 
in Paris maynaturally account for the fact 
that an answer did not arrive by return 
of post in a regular manner this morn- 
ing; but we have reason to believe that 
this explanation will remove all difficulty 
on the part of the French Government 
and will lead to the signing of the Treaty. 
Possibly, therefore, even before the ter- 
mination of the present Sitting it will be 
in our power to make a further commu- 
nication tothe House. In the meantime 
I shall be glad to answer any question, if 
my statement has not been sufficiently 
clear ; but, as I said before, I should wish 
to refrain from saying more than is ab- 
solutely necessary on the present occasion, 
and I hope the House will not enter into 
any general discussion upon the subject. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I do not know 
whether I shall be required to put my- 
self regular in accordance with the forms 
of the House; but, perhaps, under the 
remarkable circumstances of the moment, 
and considering the statement we have 
just heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I may be allowed to say a few 
words in reference to the important 
matter which he has brought under 
our notice. I do not know what op- 
portunity we may have of learning 
the progress of the negotiations to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred before the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. If the House meets to-morrow, 
of course we may have that opportunity; 
but I do not know whether the state of 
Business may cause us to meet to-mor- 
row. Now, as to the proposed Treaty, 
it is necessarily difficult to gather from 
an oral statement the meaning of a diplo- 
matic document; but I infer from the 
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statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken decided steps to maintain and 
defend the neutrality of Belgium. That 
will be a satisfactory intimation to the 
country generally. I would not myself 
at this moment give any opinion as to 
the particular diplomatic course followed 
by the Government on this occasion. 
That is really too grave a question to be 
decided in an off-hand manner in the 
course of a conversation like this; but 
as a general proposition, where there is 
a Treaty guarantee so explicit as that 
expressed in the Treaty of 1839, I think 
the wisdom of founding on that another 
Treaty which involves us in engagements 
may be open to doubt. I do not at pre- 
sent understand, if we join with one of the 
belligerents to vindicate the neutrality of 
Belgium against the other belligerent in 
case he violates that neutrality, what 
limit there.is to be to our interference ; 
because it would appear to me that in 
such a case we should have to share the 
fortunes of war with the belligerent 
whom we have joined, and it is quite 
impossible to see how we could limit 
our co-operation with that belligerent 
merely to the frontier of the neutralized 
country. But this is one of the points 
on which, owing to the manner in which 
the proposal of the Government has been 
communicated to us by the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is difficult to form an 
opinion ; but I may venture to express a 
hope that during the brief period of ex- 
istence now allotted to this Session the 
Government should omit no opportunity 
of giving this House and the country the 
fullest account of this new engagement 
they may have entered into, and the latest 
* information on these matters they may 
have obtained. Now, Sir, accepting the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
as the declaration of the Cabinet, that 
they are resolved to maintain the neu- 
trality and independence of Belgium, I 
accept it as a wise and spirited policy, 
and a policy, in my opinion, not the less 
wise because it is spirited. I cannot 
myself believe the position of England is 
such that she can no longer take an in- 
terest in the affairs of the Continent of 
Europe, or attempt to exercise that in- 
fluence which has been so often exercised 
not only with advantage to this country, 
but with great benefit to the Continent 
itself. The policy of England ought 
certainly not to be a merely European 
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policy. She has an ocean empire, and 
an Asiatic empire. But she has a 
great interest in the prosperity, the 
peace, and the independence of the 
various States of Europe. Viewing it 
from a very limited point of view, it is 
of the highest importance to this coun- 
try that the whole coast from Ostend to 
the North Sea should be in the posses. 
sion of free and flourishing communities, 
from whose ambition the liberty and inde. 
pendence neither of England nor of any 
other country can be menaced. We 
find that part of Europe at present con- 
stituted in such a manner, and it is well 
such a position of affairs should be main- 
tained. The circumstances under which 
that state of society was injuriously me- 
naced some years ago, though the distri- 
bution of territory which then took place 
has been in some degree diminished, has, 
I think, led to many of those complica- 
tions which have so distressed and 
alarmedus. Imake no comments on the 
startling events which are now occurring. 
I have never spoken of them in this 
House with any prejudice. I wish we 
may maintain the friendship and alliance 
both of France and Prussia. I am of 
opinion that the events now occurring 
afford an opportunity to a Power like 
England of coming forward with a friend- 
ship which cannot be doubted, to give 
counsels of moderation in such a manner 
as will show that, while anxious for the 
peace of Europe, she respects the dignity 
and national feelings of both belligerents. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think that 
the House will allow me to say a few 
words in answer to what I may call 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli), and thatin 
my case, as in that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it will not be necessary to 
make a Motion. I admit with the right 
hon. Gentleman that it is impossible for 
him or any other Gentleman to give any 
opinion on the subject of my statement 
except with reserve, because in such 
cases listening to an oral statement 1s 
very different from reading the document 
itself. But I hope I am not over-esti- 
mating the length to which the right 
hon. Chouitioinian goes in his judgment 
when I say I am glad he is disposed to 
view in a favourable manner what he 
seems to consider a wise policy. At the 
same time I wish now to say that the 
reason we restrained our own wish and 
the wish of the House last Monday by 
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not making any general declaration on 
our part as regards Belgium was that we 
thought much danger might arise from 
such a declaration, that we might inad- 
yertently give utterance to words that 
might be held to import obligations 
almost unlimited and almost irrespec- 
tively of circumstances. We had made 
up our minds that we had a duty to 
perform, and we thought that a specific 
declaration of what we thought to be 
the obligations of this country, founded 
upon the various considerations appli- 
cable to the case, would be much more 
satisfactory than any general declaration. 
It is by this instrument we ourselves 
desire that our view of the obligations 
of this country should be defined rather 
than by any vague expressions which 
might be used in reference to those ob- 
ligations. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that as a general rule he would 
rather trust to Treaties which at present 
exist than cumulate them by other en- 
gagements. That observation reminded 
me that I might have pointed out more 
clearly what we thought was the neces- 
sity for this proposed Treaty. When 
the war broke out, we naturally looked 
to the declaration of the belligerents as 
to the neutrality of Belgium, and we 
were obliged to admit, as I think the 
House must have admitted, that those 
declarations contained everything that 
could reasonably have been expected 
from each Power speaking singly for 
itself; but, notwithstanding that, there 
was this weakness about them. In the 
event of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium by Prussia, France held her- 
self released, and in the event of the 
violation of neutrality by France, Prussia 
held herself released. I think we had no 
right to complain of either Power. I 
think they said everything they could 
have been expected to say; but we 
thought that by contracting a joint en- 
gagement we might remove the difficulty 
and prevent Belgium from being sac- 
rificed, and render it extremely unlikely 
that anything would arise to compromise 
our neutrality. That was our reason for 
thinking a Treaty of this kind necessary, 
because it is obvious that the Treaty of 
1839, whatever value it may possess, 
could hardly be supposed to meet the 
circumstances of the present case with 
reference to the declarations made by 
the belligerent Powers. With regard 
to further opportunities for informing 
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the House of our proceedings, I believe, 
and I may consider it as arranged, that 
the House will meet to-morrow and on 
Wednesday’; and, certainly, it will be our 
desire not less than our duty to communi- 
cate to the House the substance of every- 
thing which we may propose to undertake 
in the defence of the honour and the 
fulfilment of the obligations of this 
country. 


CENSUS BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had to move 
that the House disagree from the Lords’ 
Amendment. 


First Amendment, page 2, line 14, 
after the word ‘condition’’ insert the 
words ‘religious profession,” read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
this House doth disagree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
40: Majority 61. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he must express 
his great regret that, in some form, a re- 
ligious Census of the people was not to 
be obtained. Very strong representations 
on the subject had reached him. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to the 
said Amendments :—Mr. Secretary Bruoz, Mr. 
GuapstonE, Mr. Cuance.ztor of the Excuequer, 
Mr. Attorney Genzerat, Mr. Soticitor GENz- 
rat, Mr. Knatcusputi-Hueessen, Mr. StansFgLp, 
Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Gury, and Mr. Apam:—To 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to The Lords Amend- 
ments reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE BILL—[But 249.] 
(Lords.) COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BRUCE, in moving, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Ohair, said, 
that it had been arranged that the 
Motion to be proposed by an hon. Mem- 
ber for the rejection of this Bill should 
be considered at this stage, instead of 
on the second reading. The House was 
aware that this was one of three im- 
portant measures introduced by the Go- 
vernment in reference to the constitu- 
tion of legal tribunals. Two of these 
Bills had been withdrawn, but a similar 
course had not been pursued with re- 
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spect to this Bill, notwithstanding the 
near approach of the termination of the 
Session, because of the urgent necessity 
which existed for strengthening the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The business of the Judicial Com- 
mittee consisted mainly of appeals from 
India and the Colonies, and also in- 
cluded certain important appeals from 
the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts. 
At this moment there were no fewer than 
257 appeals unheard from the High 
Court of Judicature in Calcutta alone, 
not to mention those from the other 
Presidencies of India and the Colonies. 
From the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta no appeal had been heard which 
had not been filed before 1866. When 
the House considered the enormous loss 
and injury to suitors which must arise 
from such a state of things, the neces- 
sity for an immediate remedy would be- 
come apparent. The evil, he thought, 
lay in the voluntary character of the 
arrangements with regard to the Court. 
Under the Act 3&4 Will. IV. it con- 
sisted of the Lord President for the 
time being, the Lord Chancellor, all 
the ex-Chancellors, the Judges of the 
Superior Courts at Westminster, the 
Chief Judge of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Probate, the two Lords Justices, and 
the Master of the Rolls. A certain num- 
ber of persons, who had at some pre- 
vious time held those offices, might also 
sit in the Committee on being made 
Privy Councillors. There were at pre- 
sent 11 of them. Under the 3 & 4 
Will. IV., Her Majesty had power to 
name also as Judges two other persons 
_ who were not included in the above 
denominations, and under that authority 
some of the most eminent persons who 
had taken an important part in the ad- 
ministration of the appellate jurisdietion 
had been appointed. In proof of this 
statement he need only allude to the 
services of the late Lord Kingsdown, to 
Sir James Colville, and to Sir Joseph 
Napier. Amongst retired Judges who 
had taken part in the business of the 
Committee he might mention Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson, Sir John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and Sir Vaughan Williams. Tho 
Judges had undoubtedly been very as- 
siduous in their attendance, but there 
had been much difficulty in securing 
the continuous session of the Court. Of 
course, there might be a question whe- 
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ther a Court of Appeal should not bo 
created in India, or whether the number 
of cases might not be diminished by 
raising the limit beyond £1,000, the pre. 
sent lowest amount which could be the 
subject of appeal; but the immediate 
question was how the Court itself could 
be strengthened, so as to secure an at. 
tendance de die in diem of competent 
persons. The Bill proposed, in the first 
place, that persons who had filled the 
office of Chief Judge in any of the prin. 
cipal Courts in India, and persons who 
had filled the office of Legal Member of 
the Council of the Governor General 
of India, might receive, in addition to 
their pensions, a salary of £1,000 a 
year, so as to give the country a claim 
upon their continuous services on the 
Judicial Committee. It was also pro- 
ate that any person who was a mem- 

er of the Judicial Committee, other than 
those who had filled the judicial offices 
already mentioned, might receive a sum 
not exceeding £500 a year out of the 
Consolidated Fund, the object being that 
Judges who might retire in the vigour 
of their intellect and their powers might 
receive an adequate remuneration for 
converting a position of dignified leisure 
into one of full activity. Objection might, 
perhaps, be raised at first sight to the 
smallness of the sum named; but the 
intention was to place those Judges, as 
far as remuneration was concerned, ex- 
actly upon the same footing that they 
were at present. The salary of a Judge 
who was not a Chief Justice was £5,000 
a year, in fixing which salary the ex- 
penses of circuit, about £500 a year, 
had been taken into account. The re- 
tiring pension, therefore, of a Judge who 
had served for 15 years being £3,500, 
an additional £500 a year would place 
him, as far as remuneration was con- 
cerned, nearly in the same position which 
he at present occupied. By a further 
clause of the Bill it had been proposed 
to take power to appoint any barrister of 
15 years’ standing, who should also be a 
Privy Councillor, and that persons so ap- 
pointed should have conferred upon them 
a salary of £2,500 a year. To this clause 
he was aware that very general objec- 
tion was taken among members of the 
legal profession. On the other hand, 
there was much to be said in support 
of the proposal. Some of the most 
eminent Judges who had ever adorned 
the Bench, and some who still adorned 
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it, had never been in receipt of a'at which they could claim their full 
professional income of £2,500 a year. | pensions—Judges of great judicial ex- 


It would be invidious, perhaps, 


to | perience, great knowledge and learning, 


name them; but members of the legal | still equal to some continuous work, but 
profession were well aware that there not equal to the strain of being obliged 


were many such cases. 


[‘*No, no!’’]/| to travel on circuit, as well as to attend 


One of the most able Judges now upon | the Courts of Law and Equity in Lon- 


the Bench was appointed by a late 
Lord Chancellor, and objection was 
taken to him on account of the extreme 
smallness of the income which he had 
been known to make when at the Bar. 
He believed he was very much within 
the truth when he stated that that 
learned Judge never, during the time 
when he was at the Bar, made a salary 
equal to £2,500 a year. The objection 
taken to his appointment was exclusively 
on the ground of the smallness of his 
professional income, although he was 
known to be a very able and judicious 
advocate. He might also appeal to his 
hon. and learned Friends connected with 
the Chancery Bar whether it was not 
notorious that the late Lord Cranworth, 
until he became Solicitor General, never 
made £2,500 a year. Yet, when he was 
appointed Baron of the Exchequer, he 
made an excellent Common Law Judge. 
He became successively Lord Justice 
and Lord Chancellor, and nobody could 
doubt his judicial capacity. It was unne- 
cessary, however, to discuss the subject 
further, for the Government, knowing 
the opposition that was raised by mem- 
bers of the legal profession, did not in- 
tend to press this clause. Bearing also 
in mind that, owing to the period of 
the Session, there was not time for a 
full consideration of the subject, they 
proposed that the duration of the Bill 
should be limited to one year. Next 
year the constitution of the Judicial 
Committee must necessarily be considered 
in connection with the High Court of 
Judicature Bill and the Court of Appeal 
Bill, which had been dropped during 
the present Session; and if any circum- 
stances should arise next year to prevent 
the Government from giving effect to 
their intentions with regard to these 
Bills, it would be quite possible to give 
tothe Act of this year a more extended 
operation. There was a clause, not in- 
cluded in the present Bill, which, he 
thought, might well be added. It was 
known that there were Judges who, 
from considerations affecting their health 


| 





don. To meet such cases it would be 
necessary to introduce a clause, of which 
he had not yet given Notice, enabling a 
Judge, after 10 years’ service, to resign 
on his full pension, upon the under- 
standing that during the remainder of 
the period of his 15 years’ service the 
country would have a claim upon his 
exertions as a member of the Judicial 
Committee. There would be thus, under 
the proposals of the Government, three 
classes of Judges whose services would 
be secured. First of all, there would be 
those—of whom at this moment we had 
an eminent example, in fact, more than 
one example, in this country—men who 
had served the office of Chief Justice of 
one of the three principal Courts in 
India ; next, there would be those who 
had acted as the Legal Members of the 
Council in India, and he knew that men 
of very distinguished legal abilities had 
filled that office. There would be next 
the Judges who had retired, and who, 
for an additional payment of £500 a 
year, would give the country a claim 
upon their continuous services. And, 
finally, there would be Judges who had 
served 10 years, and who, in considera- 
tion of being allowed to retire on the 
full pension, would undertake the less 
arduous but still responsible duties of 
the Judicial Committee. The Govern- 
ment were aware of the difficulties at- 
tendant on bringing forward so impor- 
tant a Bill at this late period of the 
Session, but the pressing nature of the 
subject itself and the accumulation of 
arrears rendered some legislation on the 
subject necessary. The Government had 
endeavoured to anticipate objections by 
removing the clause which had excited 
most adverse criticism. He, therefore, 
hoped the House would proceed with 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS, who had 
iven Notice of Motion for the commit- 


or other circumstances, would gladly re- | tal of the Bill on that day three months, 


tire before the expiration of the period said, that the ground of his objection to 
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the measure was that the effect of it 
would be to reduce the highest appellate 
tribunal in the world to the condition of 
a second or third-rate Court. He did 
not attempt to dispute the inconvenience 
arising from the accumulation of arrears 
before the Judicial Committee, or that 
there was a very great ‘“ blockup” of 
business. Stated shortly, the remedy pro- 
posed by the Government consisted of 
two parts; the first—the introduction of 
paid Judges and of regular and conti- 
nuous sittings; and the second—the re- 
duction of the quorum of the Judges 
from four to three, and the giving power 
to the Committee to sit in two divisions 
for the despatch of business. Now, what 
were the duties of that great tribunal, 
which, almost upon the last day of the 
Session, it was proposed to remodel? 
Their jurisdiction was to advise Her 
Majesty upon the appeals presented to 
her from every Oolony and every de- 
pendency of the British Crown over the 
whole world, involving every conceivable 
question that could arise between subject 
and subject, or between the subject and 
the Crown; important questions of cri- 
minal and constitutional law, of com- 
mercial and maritime law; questions, 
also, of International and prize law, and 
intricate questions of the conflict of laws. 
Cases from the remotest corners of the 
world—from British Columbia, Canada, 
the Cape, Natal, the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
India, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
even from China—came before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Nor was this all, for to this infinite va- 
riety of questions was to be added the 
great variety in the laws to be applied— 
English law, Roman Dutch law, French 
* law, Hindu law, English law as modi- 
fied by the colonial statutes, and a variety 
of others. Notwithstanding these great 
difficulties, the Judicial Committee,during 
nearly 40 years, had exercised its func- 
tions not only to the satisfaction of the 
suitors, but had so advised the Crown 
in its actions as to place the Committee 
in the very foremost rank as an appellate 
tribunal. Its advice and reports were 
held both in America and France, as 
well as in England, as judgments of the 
highest legal authority ; and he ventured 
to say that there was no Appellate Court 
in the world—none certainly in England 
—that could for one moment stand side 
by side as regarded reputation with that 
great Court. There was no pretence for 
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saying that the House of Lords could be 
compared with the Judicial Committes 
in that respect ; perhaps one reason wag 
that the Judicial Committee gave their 
advice to the Crown upon grounds of 
plain justice and common sense unfet- 
tered by technicalities. He, therefore, 
asked the House to pause before, at the 
fag-end of a Session, they ran the risk 
of reducing the Judicial Committee from 
the position it had gained to that ofa 
third-rate tribunal. Let him remind the 
House what was the present constitution 
of this High Court. Before 1833, all 
appeals to the Crown were referred to 
the Privy Council at large. That was 
found to be unsatisfactory, and by the 
8 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was con- 
stituted, and under that Act consisted 
of the Lord President of the Council, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the following, 
being Privy Councillors —namely, the 
Chief Justices, Chief Baron, and Judges 
and Barons of the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Oommon Pleas, and Exchequer, 
Master of the Rolls, Vice Chancellor 
of England, Judges of the Admiralty 
Court and of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, Ex- Presidents, Ex-Chan- 
cellors, and those who have filled any of 
the above offices, and any two others 
selected by the Crown, and to these have 
also to be added, under 14 & 15 Vict. c. 
83, the Lords Justices of Appeal. All 
had been picked men of the very highest 
attainments. These men had performed 
the duties gratuitously. He was pre- 
pared to admit that gratuitous services 
were open to objection; but, neverthe- 
less, those learned Judges had brought 
this tribunal into a position of which 
Englishmen in every part of the world 
might be proud. The objection he had 
to this Bill was, that it would deprive 
the State of the services of these men. 
It was made a matter of money, and at 
the same time the value set upon the 
services of the Judges was only £2,500 
a year, one-half the salary of a Vice 
Chancellor or a Puisne Judge; and the 
result would be that men who had 
thought it the highest honour to be 
chosen members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee would no longer accept the office. 
Men of the greatest attainments looked 
to this position as the highest distinction 
that could be conferred upon them in re 
cognition of public services, great learn- 
ing, and proved judicial qualifications. 
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t. by making it a question of money, 
px ds pad was altered, and the 
existing attraction done away with. The 
present proposition was, that there should 
be four paid Judges ; that the sum to 
be given should not exceed in all £5,000 
a year; that the Judicial Committee 
should sit in two divisions; and that the 
salaried Judges should be bound to at- 
tend and render a guid pro quo. 

Mr. BRUCE said, this proposition as 
to £5,000 a year referred to an entirely 
different state of things—namely, that 
this sum should go to one paid barrister 
at £2,500, and to the increase of the 
salaries of other persons. It was impos- 
sible that any of the persons so paid 
should have only half as much as a re- 
tired Puisne Judge; inasmuch as the re- 
tired Judge would have his pension of 
£3,500, and this, with the addition of 
£500, would make his position as good 
as before, taking into account the ex- 
penses of circuit. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was entirely inac- 
curate; a Puisne Judge had £5,000 a 
year, and his point was, that the em- 
ployment of a paid Judge at a salary 
of £2,500 marked that as the value of 
his services. But if the Bill had been so 
materially changed at the last moment, 
that was an argument against going on 
with so important a measure at the fag- 
end of the Session. He appealed to the 
Law Officers of the Crown whether the 
proposed alteration of the constitution of 
that great tribunal, to that of a tribunal 
made up of paid Judges with inferior 
salaries, sitting regularly and continu- 
ously with only three members, would 
not tend to its degradation and ruin as a 
final Court of Appeal? There was some- 
thing which, even to lawyers, was more 
than money, and that was the honour- 
able recognition of the legal ability, 
learning, and judicial qualifications re- 
quisite for the highest appellate tribunal. 
He entirely objected, as a rule, to ap- 
pointing men to the highest Court of 
Appeal who had not proved by service 
on the Bench that they possessed temper, 
judgment, discretion, patience, and those 
judicial qualities which could only be 
tested by actual experience. Again, al- 
though that Bill was intended by its 
authors to make the sittings of the Judi- 
cial Committee more regular and of 
longer duration than at present, the effect 
of Olause 7 would positively be to re- 
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duce them, as the legal ‘‘ vacation” time» 
which was to be excluded from the re- 
gular sittings, comprised 274 out of the 
365 days of the year, leaving only three 
months for these sittings. That, of 
course, was not the object of its framers ; 
but this fact showed how imperfectly and 
loosely the Bill had been drawn, and the 
House ought not at the fag-end of the 
Session to be called upon to pass it. 
Moreover, when the reconstruction of the 
whole of our judicial system was un- 
dergoing consideration, the constitution 
of that great appellate tribunal might 
well be allowed to form part of that 
scheme. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by moving, as an Amendment, 
that the House should go into Committee 
on the Bill that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,” —(Mr. Watkin Williams, )\— 
instead thereof. 


Mr. HENLEY said, that after the 
statement made by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department it was im- 
possible not to feel that a very heavy 
responsibility rested on the Government 
for suffering such a state of things to 
grow up as he had detailed to the House, 
because there was no doubt that to a 
certain class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
it was almost a denial of justice when 
appeals were postponed from time to 
time, as had been the case in that great 
tribunal. But that was not the only 
question they had to consider. Was it, 
he asked, on the balance of convenience 
and inconvenience better to adopt a bad 
remedy which was to go on only for a 
few months, or to wait for another before 
dealing with the matter? The addition 
they now proposed to the Judicial Com- 
mittee was not equal to the elements of 
which it was now composed. Questions 
of International Law came before that, 
tribunal, and it also decided on religious 
questions. It might be said these new 
Judges would not decide those great 
questions ; but if that were so, was it 
just to the millions of our fellow-subjects 
in our Colonies and in India, who came 
to the Sovereign of this country for jus- 
tice, to create a tribunal inferior to that 
which determined those grave matters 
among ourselves? It was indecent for 
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the Government to press that measure 
within two or three days of the end of 
the Session, when to discuss it was a 
simple impossibility ; and while they 
were attempting to correct the evil of a 
great arrear of appeals they might create 
an evil a thousand times greater by de- 
stroying the character of that tribunal. 
A number of appeals might be settled, 
but they might not be settled upon 
sound grounds, and more harm would 
be done to all parties concerned than 
could result from letting the question 
stand over till the beginning of next 
Session, when the Government might 
consider and bring in a measure which 
they themselves believed would be per- 
manent. By limiting the operation of 
that Bill to a year, the Government 
showed that they had but little confi- 
dence in what they were doing. He did 
not pretend to go into the question it- 
self; but he must express his deep re- 
gret that three days before the end of 
the Session, when there was no chance 
of the Bill being properly discussed, 
there should be an attempt to carry the 
measure through by the mere force which 
the Government had at their command. 
He believed it to be a hasty and ill- 
considered measure, and if the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Watkin Williams) went 
to a Division he would vote against it. 
Mr. JAMES said, he thought that 
everyone must feel sympathy with the 
efforts of the Government to do all they 
could to remedy what must be admitted 
to be a very great scandal, and he ad- 
mitted that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had gone far to 
disarm opposition by the withdrawal of 
the 3rd clause. He could not, however, 
* understand how this Bill could be con- 
sidered a temporary measure. His great 
objection to it was that the very Judge 
from whose decision those Indian ap- 
peals were made was actually to review 
and determine the wisdom of his own 
decisions. It appeared to him to be 
-far better to delay the enactment of a 
measure on this subject for a few 
months longer than to pass the present 
Bill hastily at the end of the Session. 
The real remedy for the evils complained 
of was not to be found in this patchwork 
attempt at legislation. With the greatest 
respect to Mr. Maine, a gentleman whose 
great learning was admitted, he could 
not think that the proposal to put among 
the Judges of the Judicial Committee a 
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gentleman who had had no judicial ox. 
perience was at all a satisfactory ono, 
It was to be apprehended that the eco. 
nomical scheme of inducing rotirin 
Judges to accept of seats in the Judicial 
Committee would lead to men of failing 
health and very advanced years becom. 
ing members of that tribunal. He held 
that either by high payment or honour. 
able distinction the services of the best 
men ought to be secured for the Judicial 
Committee. 

Coronet SYKES said, he approved of 
the Bill on the ground that the continual 
postponement of cases brought before 
the Court was a practical denial of jus- 
tice, and if the measure were put off till 
next Session there would be an enor- 
mous accumulation of appeals from India, 
When men were paid for the discharge 
of a duty those who employed them had 
a right to exact the performance of that 
duty. The House had no power to ap- 
propriate the Revenues of India to pay- 
ing the salaries of the two Indian Judges 
whom it was proposed to appoint. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought 
that unless the Government could answer 
satisfactorily the objection against ap- 
pointing a gentleman to a Judgeship 
under the Bill, from whose decisions in 
India those appeals were made, it was 
only reasonable that they should assent 
to a postponement of any legislation on 
the subject until next Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the fallacy which appeared 
to pervade this discussion was that be- 
cause a great many objections could be 
urged against this measure it ought not 
to be carried. But against a great num- 
ber of things that ought to be done it 
was possible to urge objections, and this 
was one of those things. The evil this 
measure proposed to remedy was ad- 
mitted on all hands. It wasa very great 
and a growing one. The evil of large 
arrears of cases in an Appeal Court was 
much greater than that of arrears in 
any other Court, beeause in the latter 
case the inconvenience was simply one 
of delay, whereas in the former the 
longer the hearing was deferred the 
more appeals there would be. They 
would, in fact, increase in a geometrical 
ratio. When once appeals got into 
arrear the temptation to parties to ap- 
peal for the purposes of delay would be 
irresistible, especially in a country like 
India, where the interest of money was 
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something like 10 per cent. Well, but 
how did hon. Members propose to re- 
medy the evil which they admitted to 
exist? Simply by doing nothing at all. 
[Cries of “ No, no!’] Yes, they objected 
to any legislation that Session, asking 
the Government to wait until February 
next, when, from Calcutta alone, there 
would probably be about 100 more ap- 
peals added to the list, already incon- 
yeniently long. They were called upon 
now by a great emergency to do some- 
thing to vindicate their character for jus- 
tice and business habits. Though the 
Bill was only for one year, what would 
be done under it would be permanent. 
Persons holding the most dignified judi- 
cial positions would constitute the new 
proposed Court. At present the ap- 
pointments were in the absolute discre- 
tio of the Crown. Those appointed 
need not even be barristers, for the 
Crown might appoint two Bishops if it 
pleased. What new materials would 
they have at their command next year 
to assist them in their legislation upon 
this question, beyond what they had at 
present? The Bill would compel the 
attendance of those Judges, who, in 
consequence, must be paid for their 
specific services. It was of the highest 
importance that one of the Judges, at 
all events, should be well versed in 
Mahomedan law in consequence of the 
vast number of Indian appeals that came 
before the Court. The Crown had there- 
fore advised the appoiritment of Sir 
James Colville, an ex-Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of India. It was ridiculous 
to suppose that all the judgments had 
been given in India by one Judge. 
Hon. Gentlemen who argued that it 
would be improper to appoint a Judge 
who had a knowledge of Indian Courts 
of Law from his having administered 
justice there, seemed to give very little 
weight to the acumen which would be 
brought to bear upon the cases by the 
learned Judges with whom he would be 
associated. On these grounds he hoped 
that the House would assent to going 
into Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, the 
question was not whether the evil ex- 
isted; that was admitted; but whether 
the remedy proposed was a fit and proper 
one, Neither in the House nor out of 


it had they been able to find a single 
member of the legal profession who could 
say a good word for this Bill. 


The Bill 
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went to degrade one of the greatest 
Courts in the country. It would patch 
up a bad system, and prevent their deal- 
ing as they ought to do with the ques- 
tion of the appellate jurisdiction. The 
proper course to take was to do away 
with the duplicate authority of an appel- 
late jurisdiction, by the establishment of 
a Court of Cassation, which would com- 
mand the highest judicial and profes- 
sional ability to be had in this country. 
The evil of waiting for six months for a 
real and proper remedy for a great and 
crying evil would be far less disadvan- 
tageous than that of passing a measure 
which anticipated what ought to be done 
in the future, and placed a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of a great and neces- 
sary reform. He should therefore vote 
against the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
45: Majority 19. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Ohair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS moved 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not pursue that course. It 
was not in accordance with the usual 
practice. He had made his statement, 
and the sense of the House had been 
fairly taken on the question. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
thought that the course he had taken was 
entirely in accordance with the practice 
of the House. But it was contrary to 
practice to press a measure of this im- 
mense magnitude at the fag-end of a 
Session, and he was prepared to avail 
himself of all the forms of the House 
in order to frustrate it. He denied that 
the sense of the House had been fairly 
taken. If those Members who had been 
brought into the House in order to hear 
the Question put, and who had voted for 
the Bill, had heard the previous discus- 
sion, he believed many of them would 
have voted against the Bill. 
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Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he thought 
the House ought to hear the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown relative 
to this Bill. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 39 ; 
Noes 63: Majority 24. 


Preamble agreed to. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Power of Her Majesty to 
appoint two retired Indian Judges as 
salaried members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee). 

Mr. BRUCE proposed an Amendment 
to the effect that the annual payment 
of £1,000 to be made to each of the two 
members of the Judicial Committee 
should come out of the Revenues of 
India. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ There shall be paid out of the revenues of India 
to any person appointed a member of the Judi- 
cial Committee in pursuance of this section, dur- 
ing the time that he serves as a member of such 
committee, an annual payment not exceeding one 
thousand pounds, in addition to any pension he 
may be entitled to in respect of his services in 
India.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


CotoneL SYKES said, the Amend- 
ment of the Secretary of State was in 
direct violation of the Act for the better 
government of India, of August, 1858. 
When the Act was under discussion, in 
which he (Colonel Sykes) took an active 
part, very strong opinions were expressed 
of the inexpediency and even danger of 
permitting the House of Commons to 
. control or dispose of the finances of India, 
as an unscrupulous Minister might apply 
them to political purposes ; and the result 
was the unanimous adoption of the fol- 
lowing clause in the Act, under the head 
of Revenue :— 

“The expenditure of the Revenues of India, 
both in India and elsewhere, shall be subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State in Council, and 
no grant or appropriation of any part of such Re- 
venues or any other property coming into the pos- 
session of the Secretary of State in Council by 
virtue of this Act shall be made without the con- 
currence of a majority of Members of the Council 
present at a meeting.” 

It was evident, therefore, the Amend- 
ment could not be legally moved. He 
must consequently move that the follow- 
ing words be added to the Amendment : 


Mr. Watkin Williams 





—“‘ With the consent of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, adding, after the 
word ‘‘India,” the words “with the 
consent of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council.” —( Colonel Sykes.) 


Mr. LOCKE said, he did not under. 
stand why there should be an “ annual 
payment” if the Bill was intended, 
according to the explanation of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce), as an experi- 
ment for only one year. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he might ex. 
plain that it was only the Indian Council 
who could deal with the Revenues of that 
country. 

Mr. BRUCE, said he thought the 
words would be unnecessary, for this 
Act would of itself be sufficient autho- 
rity for the payment being made. 

Mr. JAMES said, he objected to the 
Revenue of India being applied to the 
payment of the salaries of Judges who 
were to hear cases other than Indian 
ones—colonial appeals, patent cases, ec- 
clesiastical appeals, &c. India had to 
bear the whole cost of her Government 
and whatever other expenses England 
imposed upon her. When suitors from 
India appeared before the Privy Council 
they had to pay large fees, which ought 
to be sufficient to provide for the salaries 
of the Judges who heard their cases. 
Money ought not to be taken from India 
to maintain an English Court. 

Mr. BRUCE said, there would pro- 
bably be 20 members of the Judicial 
Committee. It was only proposed to 
pay out of the Indian Revenue those 
two members of the Judicial Committee 
who gave special attention to Indian 
matters, but Indian suitors would also 
have the services of all the other Judges, 
who were paid out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Nothing could be fairer to- 
wards the people of India than this 
payment of £2,000 when the advantages 
to them of the existence of this Court 
were taken into account. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
sorry to hear that the Government in- 
tended to press this proposal for saddling 
the finances of India with the payment 
of a paltry sum of £2,000 a year. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had never 
listened to a more unsatisfactory answer 
than that given by his right hon. Friend 

















Tudicial 
(Mr. Bruce). He begged to ask this 
uestion, on which his vote would depend 
—Would the Government say that it was 
fair and right for the Colonies also to pay 
their share of the expenses of this Court? 
and, if not, why should a distinction be 
made to the disadvantage of India? This 
was another melancholy instance of the 
proposals made in the House of Com- 
mons at the expense of the people of 
India, who had no power to protect 
themselves. 

Coroner SYKES insisted that the 
British Parliament had a right to appro- 
priate the finances of India to any pur- 
pose they chose. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, it 
was a proceeding utterly unexampled for 
a Government to press forward a mea- 
sure of Law Reform which they could 
not get their own Law Officers to sup- 
port. The Attorney General and Solici- 
tor General had been distinctly chal- 
lenged to rise in their places and support 
the Bill; but, like honest men, they had 
left the House. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he feared it 
would make a bad impression in India 
when the people there learnt that a clause 
so vitally affecting them had been settled 
in the very last days of the Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) was doubtless 
aware that we could not tax the Oo- 
lonies, that being one of the fruits of 
the American War. But if the hon. 
Member contended that, as a matter of 
justice, a Colony ought not to contribute 
to the expenses of a tribunal existing 
mainly, or to a very great degree, for 
the convenience of the people of that 
Colony, he must join issue with him. 
If the Colonies took up so much of the 
time of the tribunal as India would do 
they certainly ought to assist in main- 
taining it. Hon. Gentlemen talked of 
the people of India, but they forgot 
the pone of England. On what ground 
of fairness were the taxpayers of this 
country to be saddled with the cost of 
the very best tribunal which could be 
provided for doing justice—not between 
the people of this country, but between 
the ryots of India? No doubt an Act 
of Parliament had been passed directing 
that the Revenues of India should be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State 
in Council for India, but the House of 
Commons at its pleasure could alter 
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that Act or could substitute another 
enactment. 

Mr. JAMES said, he must distinctly 
assert that this Court would not be 
maintained by the taxpayers of England, 
but by the fees paid by the Indian 
suitors and others. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would actually be in 
receipt of the fees from those suitors, 
and yet wished to make the Indian 
people pay this £2,000 twice over. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that if the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was good for anything it meant 
that the House of Commons might ap- 
propriate the Revenues of India to poli- 
tical objects, the very thing which the 
Act of Parliament had been passed to 
prevent. He must accordingly press his 
Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36; 
Noes 48: Majority 12. 


Mr. BRUCE said, he wished to state 
that he should be prepared to move an 
Amendment limiting the duration of the 
Bill to a year. He assumed that the 
Court of Appeal would not exclude men 
who had held high judicial appointments 
—men who were of the stuff of which 
the Judicial Committee should be made. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that probably the 
Court of Appeal would not exclude them, 
but the question was would the public 
pay them. He must point out that 
though the Bill should only exist for 
one year the offices created under it 
would be permanent, and the officers 
filling them would have to be paid their 
salaries year after year. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that the proposal to make this Bill en- 
dure only for a year would at first sight 
lead people to suppose that the appoint- 
ments would be only for a year. But 
when once appointed these Judges would 
be permanent, and therefore the objec- 
tions to the Bill continued in all their 
force. It was unjust and impolitic that 
this country should tax the people of 
India for advising Her Majesty as to 
the decisions that should be given in 
cases of appeal. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
there was a great precedent for this 
transaction. The British Empire de- 
sired to do honour to the Sultan of 
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Turkey and gave a grand ball on that 
account. But the British Empire was 
too poor to pay for it out of its own 
pocket, and therefore made the people 
of India pay for it. That was the pre- 
cedent Her Majesty’s Government de- 
sired to follow. The time had not ar- 
rived when we could pay for our own 
magnificence, and therefore we must put 
our hands into other people’s pockets. 
The Government ought to get some 
lawyer to support them. ‘The Lord 
Advocate had retired; but there was an 
Trish Law Officer on the Treasury Bench, 
and if the Government could get him | 
to say something in support of the Bill 
it would give confidence to the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would ask 
the Committee to consider what would 
happen if they passed this Bill. The 
Government could not discuss the fi- 
nances of India on the 5th of August, 
and yet three days after when they de- 
feated opposition by official votes they 
proposed to lay down a most important 
principle. It was the first time in the 
history of this country that, without the 
consent of the Secretary for India or 
the Council of India, two days before 


the close of the Session, a Bill was pro- 
posed imposing a tax on the people of 


India. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that we did not lay such a 
charge on the Colonies because we could 
not, owing to the American War. That 
was a@ doctrine which would not be for- 
gotten by the people of India. He 
lately read a letter from India, written 
by a gentleman who probably knew 
more about that country than anyone in 
England, and he said that these small 
acts of petty, contemptible meanness had 
* produced a worse effect upon the people 
of India than if we levied an annu 
tribute on them. If we levied £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 upon them, they would 
say there was something Royal in that; 
it would fall in with their ideas of mag- 
nificence; but these repeated acts of 
meanness and shabbiness were;unworthy 
of a great country and ought to be 
reprobated by the independent feeling 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. BRUCE asked whether, apart 
from all other considerations, it was not 
better that the people of India should 
contribute £2,000 a year to the creation 
of a great Court of Appeal than that they 
should have a Court constituted in 
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India, the whole expense of which shoulg 
be borne by themselves ? 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he dig 
not see any such alternative. It would 
be abandoning the duty of the Imperial 
Government if we were to say to the 
Colonies—‘‘ You must pay for the con. 
stitution of the Court that is to hear 
your appeals.’’ Nothing could tend mors 
to loosen the bonds which united our 
Colonies to us. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, he wished to 
record his protest against the House of 
Commons taxing a dependency for the 
maintenance of an English Court of 
Justice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, tho unani- 
mous opinion of the legal profession was 
decidedly against the Bill. Hon. and 
learned Gentlemen on the Government 
side had pronounced against it; but 
some hon. Members, who had not heard 
the discussion, had voted with the Go- 
vernment, and among them in the late 
Division was the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would see by the 
coming Division the position in which 
he was placed. 

Dr. BREWER said, it was not u- 
reasonable to ask that the subjects of the 
Crown should contribute to the expenses 
of the Court. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, it was 
totally unworthy of a rich country like 
Great Britain to impose such a paltry 
tax on a poor country like India. 

Mr. MONK said, that, as a great 
number of appeals came from India, it 
was only right that India should pay 
its quota towards the expense of the tri- 
bunal which was to decide them. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, in 
answer to the remark of the Secretary 


al| of State for the Home Department, he 


must express his conviction that if that 
Bill passed the men who had made that 
tribunal the pride of England, and the 
greatest Appeal Court in tho world, 
would decline to serve on it. 


Question put, ‘That the words 


‘There shall be paid out of the revenues of 
India to any person appointed a member of the 
Judicial Committee in pursuance of this section, 
during the time that he serves as a member of 
such committee, an annual payment not exceeding 
one thousand pounds, in addition to any pension 
he may be entitled to in respect of his services in 
India,’ 


be added at the end of Olause 2.” 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 38; 
Noes 36: Majority 2. 


Mr. BRUCE then rose and said, that 
the Government had brought in the Bill 
really with an honest desire to provide 
for a state of things which they believed 
to be a most crying evil, and the effect 
of its rejection would inevitably be the 
postponement for a full 12 months of 
any improvement of that great Court of 
Appeal for India and the Colonies. At 
the same time, the Government felt the 
disadvantage of pressing forward so im- 
portant a measure at that period of the 
Session, and were conscious that they 
could not carry it without the general 
support and approbation of the House. 
Even if it went on they would have, at 
a later stage, to appeal to the conside- 
ration and friendly aid of the House to 
dispense with some of its ordinary forms 
in order to pass it; and it was impos- 
sible, after the Division which had just 
occurred, that they could make such an 
appeal with any hope of success. There- 
fore nothing remained for the Govern- 
ment but to abandon the Bill. 


[No Report. ] 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had to move that the House do disagree 
from the Amendments. They were, in 
fact, only one Amendment, for they all 
hung together, and were all referrible to 
one point—namely, the omission of the 
ith clause of the original Bill, which 
allowed a clergyman who might have 
given up the active performance of his 
duties in the hot haste of his youth to 
resume them subject to the discretion 
of the Archbishop of the Province, 
after a few years of mature reflection, 
with his mind ripened and his religious 
feelings deepened. The Lords had 
struck out that clause, and he now in- 
vited the House to restore it in the name 
of toleration and of religion itself. It 
was said that this clause would let in 
the “black sheep.” He denied it. The 
black sheep were the men who would 
simply change the clerical dress for a 
shooting jacket, and lounge at Homburg 
till they were tired of the life and then 
come back and take a living. Those 
who executed the deed under this Bill 
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would be earnest though mistakenseekers 
after truth—men like Mr. Macnaught, 
who had gone back after a season of 
doubt and was doing again such good 
work at Liverpool. These were the 
persons whom the Bill in its present 
shape would alone of all men exclude, 
for the residue of their life, from the 
possibility of the Ministry. 

Mr. MONK said, he had intended to 
move the rejection of the 7th clause, but 
ultimately he thought it better to leave 
the matter to be dealt with by the Lords. 
The Bishop of London and other right 
rev. Prelates objected to allowing a 
clergyman to play fast and loose with 
his sacred calling. He would support 
the Lords’ Amendment. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he should sup- 
port the view of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), as he desired to give others the 
liberty which he prized for himself. ; 

Mr. J. D. LEWIS said, that the 
original promoters of the Bill did not 
agree about the 7th clause, and it was 
unprovided for in the Preamble. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the question was 
whether the House of Commons should 
imperil the Bill by rejecting the Lords’ 
Amendment. He thought the result of 
rejecting the Lords’ Amendment would 
be to defeat the Bill, and, therefore, 
though personally he was of the same 
opinion as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), he would vote for the Motion 
that this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, out of all the 
private Members’ Bills not more than 
three would become law this Session. 
He hoped, therefore, that the success of 
this one would not be imperilled. 


Page 3, leave out Clause 7, the first 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
this House doth agree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
9: Majority 32. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY AND RIFLES, 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
rose to move for an Address for— 
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“ Returns of the number of Field and of Horse 
Artillery Batteries at home, with the number of 
men and of horses attached to each Battery, and 
the number of men and of horses required to 
place each Battery in a condition for active ser- 
vice in the field ; of the number of Field Guns in 
store ; and of the number of sets of Harness in 
store.” 


He had also to move an Address for 


“Returns of the number of Breech-loading 

Infantry Rifles produced since the adoption of the 
Snider breech-loading principle, giving the num- 
bers obtained by the conversion of muzzle-loading 
rifles into breech-loaders; of the number ob- 
tained by the direct manufacture of Breech- 
loaders; of the number of Breech-loading Rifles 
issued to the regular troops and the reserve 
forces, specifying the number issued to each regi- 
ment ; and of the number of Breech-loading Rifles 
of all descriptions now in store,” 
He would take that opportunity of ask- 
ing the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian), whether he was 
in a position to give him any informa- 
tion on the subject of those Returns, 
and whether it was proposed to arm the 
Volunteers, who, in his opinion, had 
been badly treated in return for their 
services, with breech-loading rifles? 

Caprain VIVIAN said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War having intimated to the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) that he had 
no objection to the Returns he moved 
for being given, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to enter in detail into the subject 
before the House. There were 10 bat- 
teries of Royal Horse Artillery and 20 
field batteries, which gave a total force 
of this arm which was supposed to be 
sufficient for a force of 60,000 men. 
The Royal Horse Artillery batteries had 
each six guns and three waggons, 172 
officers and men, and 112 horses, while 
the field batteries had six guns, six wag- 
gons, 180 officers and men, and 84 horses 
—making a total of 180 guns, to every 
one of which six trained horses were at- 
tached, four trained horses, which would 
be available for gun service, being at- 
tached to each waggon. The Director 
General of the Ordnance was of opinion 
that this was a larger force of artillery 
for a peace establishment than was 
maintained by any other country in the 
world. With respect to the reserves, 
they were amply sufficient to supply 
deficiencies. There were a number of 
batteries in store at Woolwich, which 
were now being overhauled and put in 
fresh order. With regard to the num- 
ber of breech-loading firearms, the Se- 
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cretary of State for War had more than 
once stated that there 300,000 in store, 
At the present moment there were 
269,964 breech-loading rifles and 39,456 
breech-loading carbines in store, makin 
a total of upwards of 309,000. With 
regard to the supply of this arm to the 
Volunteer Force, he was sure he onl 
expressed the opinion of his right hon, 
Friend when he said that no one more 
highly estimated the character and value 
of that force than he did, and it was 
from no disposition to underrate them 
that he had not put the Snider arm into 
their hands. His right hon. Friend had, 
at an earlier hour in the evening, stated 
that it was his intention to arm the Vo- 
lunteer Force gradually with the Snider 
rifle; but, as that was a very valuable 
arm, it would be necessary that some 
rules and regulations should be framed 
for its safe and proper custody. When 
that was done a distribution would be 
made. Purchases of horses were being 
made to make up the required number 
for the Artillery. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for “ Returns of the number of Field 
and of Horse Artillery Batteries at home, with 
the number of men and of horses attached to 
each Battery, and the number of men and of 
horses required to place each Battery in a condi- 
tion for active service in the field :” 

“ Of the number of Field Guns in store :” 

“And, of the number of sets of Harness in 
store.”’—(Mr, Sinclair Aytoun.) 


Address for “ Returns of the number of Breech- 
loading Infantry Rifles produced since the adop- 
tion of the Snider breech-loading principle, giving 
the numbers obtained by the conversion of muzzle- 
loading rifles into breech-loaders :” 

“OF the number obtained by the direct manu- 
facture of Breech-loaders :” 

“ Of the number of Breech-loading Rifles issued 
to the regular troops and the reserve forces, speci- 
fying the number issued to each regiment :” 

“And, of the number of Breech-loading Rifles 
of all descriptions now in store.”—(Mr, Sinclair 
Aytoun.) 


PARISH CHURCHES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wast, Bill to declare and 
enact the Law as to the rights of Parishioners in 
respect of their Parish Churches; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. West, Sir Percy Hzrpent, and Mr. 
Tuomas Hucuzs, 

Bill presented, and read the first time [ Bill 263.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 9th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buxrs—Third Reading— 
Stamp Duties * (295) ; Stamp Duties Manage- 
ment* (296); Inland Revenue Acts Repeal * 
297); Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
229); Greenwich Hospital * (244) ; Pensions 
Commutation Act (1869) Amendment * (274); 
Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization * (299) ; 
Expiring Laws* (306); Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) * (309); Joint Stock Compa- 
nies’ Arrangement * (302); Truck Commis- 
sion* (304); Sanitary Act (Dublin) Amend- 
ment * (303), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Gun Licences [383 & 34 Vict. 

¢. 57]; Paupers Conveyance (Expenses) [33 & 

$4 Vict. c. 48]; Evidence Further Amendment 

Act (1869) Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 49]; 

Medical Officers Superannuation [33 & 34 Vict. 

¢. 94] ; Siam and Straits Settlements Jurisdic- 

tion [33 & 34 Vict. c. 55]; Wages Arrestment 

Limitation (Scotland) [383 & 34 Vict. c. 63]; 

Settled Estates [83 & 34 Vict. c. 56]; Dublin 

City Voters Disfranchisement [33 & 34 Vict. 

ce, 54]; Shipping Dues Exemption Act (1867) 

Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 50]; Vestries 

(Isle of Man) [83 & 34 Vict. c. 51]; Extradi- 

tion (33 & 34 Vict. c. 52]; Sanitary Act (1866) 

Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 53]; Passengers 

Act Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 95]; Cur- 

ragh of Kildare [33 & 34 Vict. c. 74]; Magis- 

trates, &c. Election (Scotland) [33 & 34 Vict. 

¢, 92]; Life Assurance Companies [33 & 34 

Vict.-c. 61]; Factories and Workshops [33 & 

$4 Vict. c. 62]; Forgery [83 & 34 Vict. c. 58]; 

East India Contracts [383 & 34 Vict. c. 59]; 

Brokers (City of London) [83 & 34 Vict.c. 60]; 

Married Women’s Property [33 & 34 Vict. c. 93); 

Petty Sessions Clerk (Ireland) Act (1858) 

Amendment [83 & 34 Vict. c. 64]; Larceny 

(Advertisements) [33 & 34 Vict. c.65]; British 

Columbia [33 & 34 Vict. c. 66]; Army Enlist- 

ment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 67]; Absconding 

Debtors [383 & 34 Vict. c. 76]; Juries [33 & 

34 Vict. c. 77]; Tramways [383 & 34 Vict. 

¢. 78]; Elementary Education [83 & 34 Vict. 

¢c. 75]; Post Office [83 & 34 Vict. c. 79]; 

Census (Ireland) [33 & 34 Vict. c. 80]; Meet- 

ing of Parliament (33 & 34 Vict.c. 81]; Canada 

(Guarantee of Loan) [83 & 34 Vict. c. 82]; 

Constabulary Force (Ireland) [83 & 34 Vict. 

¢. 83]; Public Schools Act (1868) Amendment 

[33 & 34 Vict. c. 84]; Sheriffs (Scotland) Act 

(1853) Amendment, dc. [33 & 34 Vict. c. 86]; 

Annuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh and Mont- 

rose, &c.) Act (1860) Amendment [33 & 34 Viet. 

c. 87); Telegraph Acts Extension [33 & 34 

Vict. c, 88]; Foreign Enlistment [83 & 34 

Vict. c. 90]; Queen Anne’s Bounty (Superan- 

nuation) [83 d& 34 Viet. c. 89]; Militia Acts 

Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 68]; Clerical 

Disabilities [83 & 34 Vict. c. 91]; Turnpike 

Acts Continuance [33 & 34 Vict. oc. 73]; Na- 

tional Debt [83 & 34 Vict. c. 71]; Statute 

Law Revision (83 & 34 Vict. c. 69]; Pedlars 

Certificates [38 & 34 Vict. c. 72]; Gas and 

Water Facilities [33 & 34 Vict.o. 70]; Nor- 

folk Boundary [33 & 34 Vict. 0. 85]; Sewage 
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Utilization Supplemental [33 & 34 Vict. c. elvi] ; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Supplemental (No. 2) [83 & 34 Vict. ¢. clvii] ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. elviii] ; Pier and Harbour Order 
Confirmation (No. 8) [33 & 34 Vict. c. clvix]. 


CENSUS BILL. 
COMMONS’ REASONS. 


Commons’ Reasons considered, (accord- 
ing to Order). 

Tre Eart or MORLEY moved, that 
their Lordships do not insist on the 
Amendments to which the Commons dis- 
agreed. The principal of these Amend- 
ments was that made by their Lordships 
providing for what had been termed a 
religious Census. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that while Par- 
liamentary practice required the House 
of Commons to assign Reasons for dis- 
agreeing to an Amendment, it provided 
no means of inventing good Reasons 
In the present 
case they had, therefore, been obliged 
to assign two Reasons as bad and in- 
sufficient as could be imagined—namely, 
that an inquiry into religious opinions 
would be objectionable to a large num- 
ber of people, and that the expense in- 
volved in it was not worth incurring. 
After the course which the Government 
and the House of Commons had adopted 
it was- useless to press the matter; but 
he only hoped that when any question 
arose as to the number of adherents of 
various religious denominations in Eng- 
land, it would not be again suggested, 
as had been done on former occasions, 
that those who opposed this Census were 
able to number themselves by millions 
in this country. 


Motion agreed to: the Amendments to 
which the Commons disagree not in- 
sisted on. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp DENMAN, in pursuance of a 
Notice, asked what was the estimate for 
the new Courts of Justice, and whether 
that estimate included the £20,000 lately 
voted for clearing the site? He observed 
that Sir Richard Malins, inthe House of 
Commons, had declared that the Con- 
solidated Fund must supply funds for 
the clearing of streets, while only two 
Courts were necessary, in Lincoln’s Inn. 
He contended that this enormous ex- 
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penditute was quite unnecessary, and he 
was sure that their Lordships would 
pause before they gave unlimited power 
to any architect, by departing from the 
course which had been adopted by the 
late Earl of Derby as to the Courts of 
Justice Building Bill. 
Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE re- 
‘plied, that the estimate was £750,000 
and that there was no reason to suppose 
that it would be exceeded. The £20,000 
voted for clearing the site was on ac- 
count of this sum. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.) —. New Wair Issuzp — For Ply- 
mouth, v. Sir Robert Porrett Collier, Knight, 
Recorder of Bristol. 

Pusuic Bur—Ordered—First Reading—Statute 
Law Revision (Ireland) * [264]. 


The House met at half after Twelve of 
the clock. 


STATISTICAL RETURNS OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BOWRING said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Committee appointed last 
year to consider the revision of the Sta- 
tistical Returns published by the Board 
of Trade have yet completed their la- 
pours; and, when the result of their in- 
quiries is likely to be made public ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply, 
Sir, to the hon. Member, I have to state 
that the departmental committee to 
which he refers reported to the Treasury 
in May last upon the improvements to be 
effected in the form of the trade accounts ; 
as to the means to be adopted for issuing 
them earlier to the public, and, further, 
as to the organization of that branch of 
the Customs which deals with this sub- 
ject. It was stated a few days ago by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the Report had been 
submitted to the Commissioners of the 
Customs for their opinion as to how far 
it was practicable to carry out these 
changes, and I understand that they 
have within the last day or two given 
their opinion. It will, therefore, now 


Lord Denman 
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rest with the Treasury to determine 
whether they will carry out the recom. 
mendations of the committee, so far as 
the organization of the Department js 
concerned, and until this is determined, 
in my opinion it will not be possible to 
make the improvements in the accounts 
which are also recommended. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he can undertake that no 
further steps should be taken in the 
matter of the Wellington Monument un- 
til the matter can be fully discussed in 
Parliament, and an opportunity be given 
to the artist to make the explanations 
which are not included in the Papers 
laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that on 
the 14th of April last Mr. Penrose was 
informed that an inquiry would be held 
into the proceedings in reference to the 
Wellington Monument, and the letter 
then addressed to him gave him ample 
notice that he might offer any explana- 
tions on the subject. On the 21st of 
April a letter was addressed to Mr. 
Stevens, the sculptor, informing him that 
an inquiry would be made, and that he 
would have ample es) for giving 
any explanations in his power. No ex- 
planation, however, was given by Mr. 
Penrose or Mr. Stevens that was at all 
satisfactory to the gentlemen who con- 
ducted the inquiry, It was not until the 
20th of July last that Mr. Penrose was 
informed that his services as superintend- 
ing architect would be dispensed with, 
and Mr. Stevens was informed that his 
contract would be annulled in conse- 
quence of his default. Both gentlemen 
had had ample opportunity since then of 
affording explanations with respect to 
their conduct, but they had not done so. 
Mr. Penrose wrote a letter which gave 
no explanation at all, and Mr. Stevens 
wrote another which appeared tc make 
his position much worse than before. It 
had become necessary to hand that letter 
over to the solicitor of the Department 
of Works, with instructions to take im- 
mediate measures to enforce the rights 
of the Crown. The solicitor would pro- 
ceed with the utmost expedition, and if 
the hon. Member desired to discuss the 





question next Session nothing could more 
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effectually further his object than to have 
the matters that were now pending de- 
cided in the meantime by a Court of 
Justice. It could not be said in that 
case that there could be no discussion, 
as the question was before a Court. Care 
would he taken that the gentlemen in- 
yolved would have an opportunity of 
giving the explanations which the hon. 
Member desired. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that the proceedings 
would be pursued with the utmost energy 
and despatch. 


INDIA—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT—. 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to establish 
an Engineering College for the prepara- 
tion of candidates seeking employment in 
the Indian Public Works Department ; 
and, if so, whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to abandon 
or modify the present system of compe- 
titive examination for appointments~in 
that department; and, whether it is in- 
tended to abolish the system of competi- 
tive examinations for the forest service 
in India ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. Member I have to say that 
it is intended to establish an Engineer- 
ing College to be entered by competitive 
examination, and that it is not intended 
to abolish the system of competition for 
our forest service in India. 


UNITED STATES — FURTHER TREATY 
OF EXTRADITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreigh Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared, on the 
passing of the Extradition Bill, to nego- 
tiate with the United States for a further 
Treaty of Extradition, in which persons 
charged with embezzlement will be in- 
cluded, similar in character to the Treaty 
of Extradition between France and the 
United States ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that, as 
he was informed, embezzlement was in- 
cluded in the list of crimes in the Extra- 
dition Bill; but the Government would 
bear in mind the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend in case there should be any al- 
teration in the Extradition Treaty be- 
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tween this country and the United States. 
There was, however, no immediate in- 
tention of proposing any. 


METROPOLIS — GOVERNMENT OF LON- 
DON LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton), he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a Bill next 
Session for the better government of 
London ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that be- 
fore he answered that Question he might 
perhaps be allowed to make one or two 
observations. He did most earnestly 
desire, and he thought there was a 
reasonable expectation, that the Home 
Department would have somewhat more 
time for the consideration of its measures 
by the House next Session than it had 
had this Session. If such were the case, 
and he thought he might fairly assume 
that it would be, he held himself pledged 
to bring in, in the first place, a Licensing 
Bill and a Trades Union Bill—both of 
which subjects had been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech—and, in addition, 
a Mines Regulation Bill, which for want 
of time, he had been unable to carry 
through Parliament in two successive 
Sessions. Among the other matters— 
and he was sorry to say they were 
numerous—which would require soon to 
be treated, one of the most important 
was that to which the Question of his 
hon. Friend referred—namely, the better 
government of the metropolis; but, im- 
portant as it was, there were others 
hardly yielding to it in importance, and 
perhaps of still greater urgency. Among 
them was the condition of our rivers—a 
matter affecting not only the question of 
the supply of water, but also the sani- 
tary arrangements of all our large towns. 
Next to that was another measure of 
very great importance, and forming the 
necessary complement of the Elementary 
Education Bill passed this year—he 
meant a complete revision of the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Regulation Acts. 
Another question on which a Commis- 
sion had been sitting for, he thought, 
the best part of two years was the 
Amendment of the Sanitary Acts; and 
among the further subjects requiring 
meek ¥ were the Inclosure of Com- 
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mons, County Finance Boards, the Turn- 

ike Acts, the superannuation of the 

olice, and the Game Laws. [Mr. 
BreresrorD Hore: And the Medical 
Acts Amendment.| That, he was happy 
to say, was not within his Department. 
He need not say that those measures 
alone would occupy the whole time of 
the House, and it was absolutely im- 
possible, therefore, that he could do more 
than make a selection from them. It 
would be the business of the Govern- 
ment carefully to consider the contending 
claims of those various measures, and, 
with reference to the time which might 
be fairly allowed to the Home Depart- 
ment next Session, to say what Bills, and 
how many of them, could be dealt with ; 
and he could assure his hon. Friend that 
the local government of London was a 
question which would have a foremost 
place in the consideration of those 
measures, 


EXPEDITION TO OCEANICA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. RICHARD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
foundation for the statement which ap- 
peared in one of Reuter’s Telegrams, 
dated Madrid, June 24— 

“That Spain, England, and Holland had de- 
cided to organize an expedition to Oceanica to 
put an end to piracy, the Spanish squadron being 
charged to explore the Sea of Yolo and the 
Philippine Islands ?” 


Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that he 
was not aware of any expedition of that 
kind being contemplated. 


BOARD OF TRADE, &e. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MACFIE, who had given Notice 
to call attention to the constitution and 
working of the Board of Trade and other 
Administrative Departments ; and to 
move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the great 
commercial and national objects which Parliament 
has entrusted to the Board of Trade, and others 
which lie equally within the Board’s legitimate 
sphere, would be furthered if, as in earlier periods 
of its history, the President and Secretary had, in 
discharging the numerous, diversified, and yearly 
enlarging functions of that important Department, 
the assistance of weighty and experienced assessors, 
such as might be selected by Her Majesty on ac- 
count of their acquaintance with the various in- 
dustrial interests of the Empire, from within and 
outside of Parliament, to act together as a duly 
constituted deliberative Board,” 


Mr. Bruce 
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said, he was unfortunate in having to 
bring that question forward in the ab- 
sence of the respected and valued head 
of the Department to which it related, 
and also at the late period of the Session 
at which they had arrived. He believed 
it would be uncongenial to the House if 
he were now to propose his Motion, and 
that he would not be doing justice to the 
subject if he attempted it, because the 
opinion of the commercial Members of 
Parliament could not now be obtained, 
At the same time he wished very briefly 
to indicate what the proposal was which 
he had intended to lay before the House. 
It was utterly impossible that the Board 
of Trade, as at present constituted, could 
discharge all the duties that pertained to 
it. His proposal was that the President 
and Secretary should have the assistance 
of weighty and experienced assessors, 
such as might be selected by Her Ma- 
jesty on account of their acquaintance 
with the various industrial interests of 
the Empire. Members of Parliament and 
gentlemen outside Parliament would give 
their services gratuitously. He would 
have several committees in the Depart- 
ment of Trade. He was convinced that 
such a system should sooner or later be in- 
troduced in the Colonial Department and 
in the Department of the Post Office, as 
well as in that of the Board of Trade. 
Having briefly stated what was the ob- 
ject of the Motion of which he had given 
Notice, he begged to say that he would 
not now move that Motion, but would 
postpone action in the matter till another 
Session. 


MILITIA (IRELAND.) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢‘ That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the number of Militiamen, stating date, 
corps, county, offence, and punishment, who had 
been brought before either Magistrates at Petty 
Sessions or any Superior Court since 1865 charged 
with any agrarian or political offence in Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Stacpoole.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, without 
having any intention whatever of casting 
an imputation on the loyalty of the Irish 
Militia, he must, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, decline to accede to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. The Return 
was one which would take much time 
and cost a great deal of money, besides 
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accuracy in such a Return. For all 
practical purposes the Return would be 
useless. 

CotonEL FRENCH denied that the 
compiling of the Return would involve 
trouble, delay, or expense. There would 
be no difficulty in furnishing such a Re- 
turn. He thought the Government acted 
unwisely in not embodying the Irish 
Militia. The Staff was kept up, but the 
rank and file of the force were allowed 
to dwindle away. He wished to know 
whether the Government had any reason 
for not calling out the Irish Militia regi- 
ments? In his opinion the hon. Member 
was entitled to the Return he asked 
for. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT observed that 
yesterday another Militia question had 
been passed over, in what he could not 
help regarding as rather unseemly haste. 
As the Secretary for War was not in his 
place he should not enter upon the ques- 
tion of the Militia further than to ex- 
press a hope that the Government would 
avail themselves of the favourable op- 
portunity now afforded them to place the 
Militia Force in a state of efficiency, both 
as regarded officers and arms. It would 
be a graceful act on the part of the Go- 
vernment to call out the Irish Militia, 
and to bring them over into this country. 

Mr. BRUCE reminded hon. Members 
that the question before the House was 
not whether it was expedient to call out 
the Irish Militia, but whether a certain 
Return, involving considerable delay and 
expense, should be granted. For the 
reasons already given he trusted that 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion, more especially as he had never 
heard any charge brought against the 
Irish Militia, such as the terms of the 
Motion would seem to imply had been 
alleged against them. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he was glad that 
the question of the Militia had been ven- 
tilated, even in this indirect manner. He 
trusted that the Militia regiments would 
be kept up to their full strength, and 
would be properly officered and armed. 
It would of course be very unwise to 
take any steps that might present the 
appearance of our being in a panic; but 
as the Militia was the force we looked to 
in times of peace, it might be placed 
upon a proper footing without leading to 
any improper inferences. 
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Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would be 
the last person to cast a slur upon the 
Irish Militia. His only object in moving 
for the Return was to show that they 
were entirely innocent of the charges 
that had been brought against them. He 
begged to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT APPROACHES. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. HAVILAND-BURKE moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, praying that, taking into consideration 
the late hours and heavy labours in connection 
with the duties of the Legislature, and the incon- 
venience and loss of time arising from the crowded 
state of the thoroughfares, Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that during the Ses- 
sion of Parliament Members of the Legislature 
may have free access to the Houses of Parliament 
by way of Constitution Hill to Birdcage Walk and 
through the Horse Guards.” 
To open new thoroughfares would cause 
a large expenditure to be incurred ; but 
by the method he proposed no outlay 
would have to be made. 

Mr. BRUCE said, there was a good 
deal to be said in favour of the proposal 
of the hon. Member; but it would be 
useless at this period of the Session to 
present an Address to Her Majesty, be- 
cause it would be impossible for an 
answer to it to be returned. The hon. 
Member had better withdraw his Motion 
for the present, and renew it early next 
Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he wished 
to make reference to what took place 
yesterday in the House with regard to 
the new Treaty. He should be unwilling 
to return to the constituency which he 
represented without saying a word upon 
that transaction; but what he had to 
say he said rather to relieve his own 
conscience than with the view of pro- 
ducing any effect elsewhere. The Prime 
Minister told them that the Government 
had placed the country under fresh ob- 
ligations with regard to Continental 
Powers, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) had eulogized the transaction, 
and had said the Government were 
adopting a wise and spirited policy. 
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Now, he had always found in the past 
that every policy which was characterized 
by Gentlemen in various parts of the 
House as spirited had not turned out to 
be wise. He had a very strong convic- 
tion that there was no wise policy for 
this House and for the Government of 
this country to pursue but that of keeping 
entirely free from Oontinental entangle- 
ments. He believed the Government 
was sincerely anxious to keep the peace, 
and that the course they had taken with 
regard to this new Treaty had been with 
a view to the promotion of that object. 
But, as it was so contrary to what he 
believed to be a sound policy for this 
country to pursue, he was personally 
wholly opposed to it. The Prime Mi- 
nister of France a short time ago told 
the world that he went to war witha 
light heart. It appeared to him that 
there were a great many men in that 
House and out of it who could enter 
upon a Continental quarrel with a light 
heart, if he might judge from the 
manner in which they had spoken on 
various occasions. He could not imagine 
anything more grave or disastrous than 
for this country, on any pretext what- 
ever, to enter upon a Continental war. 
Since he had been in that House nothing 
had struck him more than the debates 
with regard to the pauperism of the 
country and the burdens upon the class 
who had to support that pauperism ; 
and when he heard men talk lightly of 
going to war, he remembered that we 
had more than 1,000,000 paupers, and 
that we had 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 who 
had to assist in supporting those paupers, 
though they had themselves no more 
than the bare necessaries of life. The 
conditions on which our prosperity was 
based were wholly different from those 
which were to be found in connection 
with any other country. Ifa wall were 
built round France or round Germany 
each of those countries could live though 
nothing went out of it or nothing came 
into it. They produced enough for their 
people’s food; but, as we had to obtain 
elsewhere a large proportion of what 
was consumed in this country, it was far 
more serious for us to enter into a war 
than for any other country that could 
be named. Besides, the British Em- 
pire extended over the whole globe, and 
if we were to enter into a Continental war 
it would be felt in Canada, on the shores 
of Asia and Africa, and in Australia. 


Mr. Jacob Bright 


(COMMONS) 
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He could never, therefore, speak lightly 
of such a possibility. He hoped the 
day would come when the men who 
met in that House would feel that their 
duties were confined to wise legislation 
for the people, and the defence of British 
possessions and British interests. Ho 
was as willing as any man to give hig 
voice and vote for the protection of that 
which belonged to us; but he protested 
against Quixotic expeditions, involving 
this country in difficulties from which it 
was often difficult to escape. He did 
not think any Government had a right 
to subject the country to greater obliga- 
tions, or to incur any risk of Continental 
war, without the opportunity being af- 
forded for some general expression of 
opinion on the’part of the constituencies, 
He did not believe he should live to see 
the day when any Prime Minister who 
was at once remarkable for intelligence 
and conscience would, under any pretext 
do anything that would involve the 
country in a Continental war. To put 
himself in order he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON, in second- 
ing the Motion, expressed his regret that 
the Prime Minister had not been able to 
give them more explicit information 
about the Treaty, and said they ought to 
be put in possession of such information 
as soon as possible. He felt considerable 
apprehension from the statement made 
by the Prime Minister last night. It 
was true we entered into a Treaty in 
1839 ; but there were a variety of 
opinions as to the extent to which we 
were bound by it; and many good autho- 
rities held that we were only bound col- 
lectively, and not separately, to interfere 
in the affairs of Belgium. As he under- 
stood the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter, this new arrangement bound us far 
more absolutely than did the old one to 
interfere in the affairs of Belgium, and 
it bound us in a very extraordinary 
manner, for it seemed to him we were 
to confine our operations to defending 
Belgium, and that we were not to go any 
further. If we went to war at all he 
would have us ‘‘ go the whole hog.” He 
should not perform his duty without say- 
ing that he felt much alarmed by the 
statement of the Prime Minister that 
the Government were entering into new 
obligations, as regarded Continental 
affairs, and without protesting in the 
strongest manner against any new el- 
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gement which could complicate us in 
the wretched Continental quarrel now 
going on. 

Mz. P. A. TAYLOR said, he respected 
the courage of his hon. Friends as he 
respected the courage of the minority of 
5 in the Division of the other day; 
but, as a Radical and an Economist, he 
would venture to say a word on the other 
side. He had seen nothing of levity in 
the spirit with which the prospect of war 
had ton contemplated, either in the 
House or in the country. Foreigners had 
been spoken of as if they were peculiar 
human beings, always ready to rush 
at each other’s throats, uninfluenced by 
the elevated motives which actuated the 
great British people ; but we should do 
more justice to foreigners if we regarded 
them as human beings and nations ac- 
tuated by the same desires and feelings 
as ourselves; as struggling for a freedom 
which we had happily attained, and for 
an independence which we enjoyed: and 
if people abroad were fighting for inde- 
pendence and freedom, they were fighting 
our battle too. If his hon. Friends 
spoke for the ‘‘ peace at any price” party, 
he would go beyond them, and say he 
was for peace at any price, even at the 
price of war. As to speaking of the de- 
fence of the country, where were you to 
draw the line of defence? If we were 
in any danger of being attacked, it was 
the greatest absurdity to sit still with 
our hands before us, and to make no 
preparations. That was not the way to 
insure peace; it was the way to make 
war probable. During this war we had 
been so anxious to take neither side that 
the result had been to hide from our- 
selves that which we ought to know— 
namely, that the war arose because the 
chief of the most warlike nation in 
Europe held his position under conditions 
which required him from time to time to 
distract the attention of his own subjects 
by a war with foreign countries. The 
House did not know enough of the 
Treaty proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to pronounce a positive opinion 
upon it; but he thought they had done 
well to stand by a smaller nation whose 
existence had been threatened. If a 
woman or a child were attacked by a 
ruffian in the street, would his hon. 
Friends keep safely in-doors, deaf to 
‘screams for help, and declaring that they 
would interfere in no such quarrels? In 
his opinion, the Government had taken 
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a wise and spirited course in endea- 
vouring to uphold the independence of 
Belgium. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) had asked us to consider foreign 
nations as being actuated by elevated 
motives not less than the British people ; 
but if that were so, what right had he to 
assume that any foreign Power would 
act the part of freebooters, and would, 
without provocation or justification, at- 
tempt to ravage our shores? On what 
ground did he assume that this country 
was in danger of being attacked by any 
foreign Power? The House had no 
right to assume that either France or 
Prussia had the slightest idea of attack- 
ing us, nor was it reasonable for the Go- 
vernment to act as though those Powers 
would take such a course as would ren- 
der special measures of defence necessary 
on our part. Even if it were so, how- 
ever, were not France and Prussia in a 
far better position to attack us before 
the war than now when they were fight- 
ing each other? Something had been 
said about panic, and there appeared to 
be a panic in that House, judging from 
the manner in which, night after night, 
hon. Members had got up in their places 
to put all kinds of Questions respecting 
the state of the defences of the country. 
It seemed as though their usual calmness 
and coolness had deserted them in the 
belief that we were in danger of inva- 
sion. And now after all our experience 
of the worthlessness of foreign Treaties 
we were about to be involved in another. 
It was only the other night that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer), 
whose distinguished position gave him 
great authority on these subjects, had 
told them of a remarkable circumstance 
which had naturally excited considerable 
attention in the country. His right hon. 
Friend had said that before the ink with 
which the Treaty of 1831 guaranteeing 
Belgium was signed was hardly dry, 
there was a negotiation between the 
French and Prussian Ambassadors of 
that day to break its conditions. And 
just recently there was the proposed 
Secret Treaty between Franceand Prussia 
which had been brought to light not by 
diplomatists, but by the Press, and which 
gave us the right to say, notwithstand- 
ing every denial and explanation, that 
the eourse pursued by France and Prus- 
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sia was open to grave suspicion. But 
according to the Prime Minister, the 
Government had practically given up a 
Treaty under which the independence of 
Belgium was guaranteed by the five 
great Powers, for a separate Treaty with 
the two very Powers whose agents so 
recently had been negotiating an infrac- 
tion of the former Treaty. It appeared 
that under the terms of the new Treaty 
if one of the belligerents were crushed 
and its military forces destroyed, we 
were to fight alongside that crushed 
Power, against the victorious Power, 
should the latter invade Belgium. That 
was not a satisfactory position. The 
hon. Member for Leicester seemed to 
think we ought to defend every small 
and independent State against aggres- 
sion: why, then, did we not interfere on 
behalf of Schleswig-Holstein, of Hano- 
ver, and the Duchies and Archduchies 
which were crushed out of existence by 
Prussia and by Italy? Did those Sove- 
reigns not excite the sympathies of his 
hon. Friend? [Mr. P. A. Taytor: Cer- 
tainly not.] No; he was perfectly well 
aware that his hon. Friend rejoiced at 
the downfall of those petty sovereignties ; 
but that was entirely inconsistent with 
his argument, as those were small and 
independent States very much in the 
position of Belgium. He (Mr. Rylands) 
did not wish to raise the question as to 
what this country ought to do in the 
event of Belgium being attacked. There 
was really no danger of Belgium being 
attacked, and he thought the question of 
the independence of that country ought 
to be left till the eventuality arose, and 
Her Majesty’s Government ought not to 
be induced by all this clamour about 
Belgium to take a step which placed us 
at so serious a disadvantage. As far as 
he could judge, the new Treaty was a 
foolish Treaty, and he must express his 
deep regret that after all the misfortunes 
brought upon us by our Continental en- 
gagements, the Government should be 
negotiating another Treaty which might 
be disadvantageous to this country. It 
was to be regretted that under our con- 
stitutional arrangements there was no 
power in the House to discuss the pro- 
visions of a Treaty until they were car- 
ried into effect. It was unfortunate that 
in the secret recesses of the Forei 

Office, Treaties should be hatched, . 
which the Government bound not only 
this but future generations, under cir- 


Ur. Rylands 
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cumstances which he feared might at a 
future time result in some great and 
terrible disaster. He could not say that 
he thought the eventuality contemplated 
by the present Treaty was likely to 
occur; but if it did occur, and if we 
were called upon to defend Belgium by 
allying ourselves with a crushed Power 
against an army and a nation flushed 
with victory and conquest; if in the in- 
terest of the 4,000,000 of the population 
of Belgium, our own 30,000,000 of 
people were involved in all the horrors, 
privations, and sufferings of a protracted 
war, then he ventured to say that the 
authors of this Treaty would be con- 
demned in the page of history, and the 
evil results of their present action would 
blot out all the good which had been 
done up to this period by Her Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he hoped that the 
debate would not be further prolonged. 
It was extremely inconvenient to discuss 
such a subject in the absence of the 
Prime Minister, and the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, as well as 
in the absence of Members of the Oppo- 
sition, with only one or two exceptions. 
An opportunity would be offered for the 
discussion of the new Treaty to-morrow, 
when his right hon. Friend would be 
present, and in the meantime he did not 
consider it expedient on the part of the 
Government to enter into the discussion. 
In reference to a remark of the last 
speaker as to a general disregard of 
Treaties, he desired to point out that 
there was a great difference between 
Treaties just entered into and those which 
had been greatly modified by events that 
had occurred since they were concluded. 
He believed the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the new Treaty was 
eminently calculated to maintain the in- 
dependence of Belgium, and to preserve 
the country from the horrors of war. It 
was from no “lightness of heart,” but 
with a sincere desire of the Government 
to do their duty, to preserve the honour 
of this country, and to avoid war, that 
the Treaty had been proposed ; and he 
could assure the House that it was not 
hatched ‘‘in the secret recesses of the 
Foreign Office ;”? but that it was adopted 
on the full responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, acting in accordance with what 
they believed to be the almost unanimous 
desire of the country. 
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Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, he did not reply to the remarks of 
his hon. Friends below the Gangway, 
because he quite concurred with the 
Home Secretary that in the absence of 
the Premier and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) this was not the 
time for discussing the new Treaty. At 
the same time, he did think it exceed- 
ingly desirable that before the House 
separated there should be some further 
opportunity of discussing the Treaty, 
which was at present very imperfectly 
known to Members. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought 
that an opportunity ought to be given to 
the House to express its opinion on the 
present conjuncture of affairs, or else it 
would have no opportunity of speaking 
at all. During the last 20 years the 
country had spent nearly £400,000,000 
—about half the amount of the National 
Debt— to place and to preserve the 
country in security, and the House ought 
to have an opportunity of knowing whe- 
ther, in case of our being involved in 
war, proper provision had been made for 
the public security. The Government 
had promised to preserve neutrality ; but 


' the policy they had hitherto acted upon 


had operated in favour of France. Lord 
Russell had once laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that the only foreign policy that 
England was called upon to recognize, 
or that she had ever recognized, was one 
which was calculated to promote civil 
and religious liberty throughout Europe, 
which meant the maintenance of Pro- 
testantism. But Protestantism was in 
danger as long as they allowed the 
Jesuits to exercise their machinations. 
All the wars that had desolated Europe 
of late years were attributable to the 
action of the Jesuits. He regretted the 
absence of the Prime Minister, and 
hoped that the Government would be 
able to satisfy the House that the policy 
the Executive proposed to follow would 
prove satisfactory. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Hr. 
Jacob Bright,)\—put, and negatived. 


Mr. BRUCE moved the adjournment 
of the House. 


House at rising to oe till Zo- 
morrow, at half after Twelve o’clock. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Soxrcrrorn Generat for 
Irexanp, Bill for promoting the Revision of the 
Statute Law by repealing certain enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have become 
unnecessary in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Sottcrron Generat for Inzranp and Mr, 
CuicnesteR Fortescvs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 264.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 10th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [33 & 34 
Vict. c. 96]; Stamp Duties [33 & 34 Viet. 
ce. 97]; Stamp Duties Management [33 & 34 
Vict. o. 98]; Inland Revenue Acts Repeal 
[383 & 34 Vict. o. 99]; Greenwich Hospital 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 100]; Pensions Commutation 
Act (1869) Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 101]; 
Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization [33 & 
34 Vict. c. 102]; Expiring Laws [33 & 34 Vict. 
¢. 103]; Joint Stock Companies Arrangement 
[83 & 34 Vict. c. 104]; Truck Commission 
[33 & 34 Vict.c. 105]; Sanitary Act (Dublin) 
Amendment [33 & 34 Vict. c. 106]; Census 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 107]; Census (Scotland) 
[33 & 34 Vict. c. 108]; Real Actions Abolition 
(Ireland) [33 & 34 Vict. c. 109]; Matrimonial 
Causes and Marriage Law (Ireland) [33 & 34 
Vict. c. 110]; Beerhouses [33 & 34 Vict. 
¢.111]; Glebe Loans (Ireland) [33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 112}; Local Government Supplementar 
(No. 2) [83 & 34 Vict. c. elxv]. 


NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM—TREATY 
WITH FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAIRNS, who had given Notice, 
to inquire of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any further 
progress has been made in concluding 
the Treaty with France and Prussia as 
to the neutrality of Belgium; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government can 
state the text of the Treaty ?—said: My 
Lords, I was anxious yesterday to put 
the Question which stands in my name 
on the Paper for to-day, but I was pre- 
vented doing so by the absence of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to whom I had been 
unable to give Notice in consequence of 
the early hour at which your Lordships 
met on that day. Your Lordships lis- 
tened with great interest and attention to 
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Monday night. I think I may answer 
for both sides of the House that as to a 
great part of that statement it was a 
satisfaction to your Lordships to receive 
the information contained in it. I can- 
not—although any approval on my part 
must be of little consequence—withhold 
my expression of approval at the object 
which Her Majesty’s Government had in 
-view in the negotiations in which they 
have been engaged—an object which has 
put an end to any doubts, if such could 
exist, that they are prepared to maintain 
the engagements of the Treaty of 1839— 
engagements which do not concern the 
honour more than they concern the in- 
terests of England. There is also, I 
think, no doubt that of all ways, that 
most calculated to avoid the dire neces- 
sity of war is to announce at the very 
commencement the intention of the Go- 
vernment on a matter of this kind—to 
allow it to be known that this country is 
determined to adhere to her engage- 
ments, and will treat any violation of the 
engagements of the other signataries, 
parties to the Treaty of 1839, as a just 
and proper cause of war. Haying said 
this, I must go a little further, and ex- 
press to your Lordships frankly and 
briefly some considerations which have 
occurred to me with reference to the 
new engagement which has been pro- 
posed—considerations which to my mind 
appear to point to seeds of very con- 
siderable embarrassment and possible 
complication arising out of that engage- 
ment. Now, the signataries of the 
Treaty of 1839, putting aside Belgium, 
were five in number, and those five en- 
gaged, in words which are familiar to 
your Lordships, to maintain and defend 
the neutrality of Belgium. Two of those 
signataries are most unfortunately now 
engaged in war, and apprehensions are 
entertained that—whatever may be the 
intentions of those Governments at the 
present time—the pressure of events, 
whether they desire it or not, may lead 
one of them, or, as has been suggested in 
the past few weeks, both of them, to 
forget the engagements of the Treaty of 
1839, and to compromise or violate the 
neutrality of Belgium. Under these cir- 
cumstances, that which would have been 
the natural course for this country to 
pursue is so obvious that I certainly 
think strong reasons ought to be given 
for departing from it. By the natural 


Lord Cairns 
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and obvious course, I mean the course 
which would have been taken if the Go. 
vernment of this country had made 
known—not by way of menace, but of 
information—to the two belligerent 
Powers that we bore in mind and were 
not unobservant of the obligations of the 
Treaty of 1839—that we were prepared 
to maintain those obligations, and that 
we should oppose any attempt of either 
or both of them to violate those obliga. 
tions. And, at the same time that this 
information was conveyed, the natural 
course would have been to enter into 
communications with the remaining 
signataries of the Treaty who are not 
engaged in war—namely, the Court of 
St, Petersburg and the Court of Vienna 
—to inform them of the communication 
we had made to the belligerents, and to 
endeavour to arrange with them for an 
united course of action in eontingeneies 
that might arise. I cannot imagine that 
this course would have occasioned any 
delay greater than that necessary to 
accomplish an engagement such as is 
now + agent cannot imagine that it 
would have required more time to com- 


municate with Russia and Austria than . 


with France and Berlin. Nor can I see 
that the course I have indicated would 
have carried with it any threat or ap- 
pearance of menace. The statement 
would have been made not to one of the 
belligerent Powers alone, but to both. 
It would not have assumed that there 
was any intention to disregard the obli- 
gations of the Treaty of 1839. It would 
have simply proceeded upon the natural 
assumption that when there was a war- 
like conflagration raging round a small 
protected territory, events might happen 
which would require the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1839 to be borne in mind 
and enforced. An obvious advantage, too, 
would have arisen from such a course. 
England and the two other neutral 
Powers, acting together, would have 
been free from any possibility of sus- 
picion of siding with or favouring either 
of the belligerents. They would have 
stood aloof as neutral Powers, prepared 
to do no more than maintain the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty by which they were 
bound, and they would not have been 
chargeable under any circumstances with 
the inconvenience of entering into fresh 
and new engagements with either or both 
of the belligerent Powers. That being, 
as I venture to think, the natural course 
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which matters should have taken, allow 
me to state very briefly what I have 
termed the elements of danger that I 
cannot help foreseeing in the engage- 
ment which is proposed. In the first 
e, the arrangement, as we are given 

to understand it, is this—that, in the 
event of the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium by one of the belligerents, we 
are to engage ourselves to co-operate 
with the other belligerent, and the other 
belligerent is to engage to co-operate 
with us. I do not forget the limit or 
roviso, which I will refer to in a moment; 
Put at first sight we are engaged to 
make common cause in that contingency 
with one of the belligerents. We there- 
upon cease to maintain in any sense the 
position of a neutral Power, or that of a 
neutral Power engaged merely in defence 
of the neutrality of Belgium ; we become 
identified in the eye of the other belli- 
gerent and in the eye of the country of 
the other belligerent as allied with the 
first belligerent, with all the traditions 
and all the consequences which arise 
from taking part with one of two highly 
excited nations. We join that one nation, 
and I fear we leave Behind that act on 
our part a train of bitter memories which 
it might require a great length of time 
to efface. If I mention the names of 
one or other of the countries to which I 
refer, I hope it will not be supposed that 
Tam anticipating on the part of one or 
of the other any actual violation of the 
Treaty of 1839; but supposing such a 
thing were to happen—suppose the 
Treaty were to be violated by France, we 
become bound to take part with Prussia 
—we are arrayed in arms with Prussia 
in this great contest against France. 
Now, do you suppose that in such case, 
the French people, intelligent and in- 
genious as they are, will carefully dis- 
criminate and bear in mind the fact, that 
we allied with Prussia merely to defend 
the neutrality of Belgium, and that they 
will not look upon us as partners with 
Prussia, and as making common cause 
with it to all intents and purposes? If,on 
the other hand, the violator of the Treaty 
Prussia, and we are to unite with 
France, do you suppose that the people of 
Germany, who are at this moment show- 
ing themselves eager enough to watch 
the least symptom of a departure from 
neutrality on our part, would discrimi- 
nate as to the object and purposes for 
which we unite with France, and that 
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they will not look upon us simply as 
allies of France in a war against them- 
selves, and that all the traditions and 
all the train of angry memories which 
such a course naturally excites will not 
arise? More than this. In the position 
which I have attempted to describe there 
is an end to all power on the part of 
England to interpose at any part of the 
contest and say—‘“‘ Our only object is to 
protect the neutrality of Belgium. We 
have no interest in the war.” On the 
contrary, England would have become 
to all intents and purposes one of the 
belligerents, and counsels or suggestions 
of that kind from us would be extremely 
unlikely to be listened to. I will go 
further. I said I had not forgotten the 
proviso as to the extent to which we are 
to co-operate with the other belligerent 
Power in the event of the neutrality of 
Belgium being violated by one of them. 
The arrangement, as I understand, is 
that if one of the belligerents should 
violate the neutrality of Belgium we 
should engage to join the other, but 
should not be bound to co-operate with 
the other for the general purposes of 
the war. Now, I ask, how a co-opera- 
tion of that kind could possibly happen? 
—how the co-operation of England could 
be limited in its extent and ambit to the 
mere object of maintaining the neutrality 
of Belgium, and could be prevented 
from going beyond that, and to the 
general operations of the war? Look 
at the position of the two co-operating 
Powers, England and the belligerent 
which she will join. Their objects will 
be as different as any two objects can 
be. The object of England will be to 
interpose to maintain the neutrality of 
Belgium and there stop. The object of 
the belligerent which she will join will 
be altogether different. It will be to 
humble, to strike at its enemy, to inflict 
the most serious blow which could be 
inflicted upon the other belligerent with 
which it was engaged in a death struggle. 
What would be the consequences? You 
would have two Powers co-operating 
with different and antagonistic objects. 
You would have them at constant vari- 
ance as to whether any particular strate- 
gic operation was required—whether it 
was all that was required for the pre- 
servation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
or whether it did not go beyond such 
preservation of neutrality and launch 
out into some general object of the war. 
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You would have divided counsels, anta- 
gonistic schemes—you would have that 
which would be of all things that can 
be supposed fatal to the harmony of the 
two co-operating Powers, and disastrous 
to the accomplishment of any good re- 
sult from that co-operation. Then I go 
further. If England were to interpose 
alone, or interpose in union with the 
two other neutral Powers, Austria and 
Russia, and to interpose merely for the 
purpose of maintaining the engagements 
of the Treaty of 1839, you would have 
—I will not say, a very strong prospect, 
but, at all events, a reasonable prospect 
of localizing any war which unfortu- 
nately might become necessary — you 
would have some prospect of confining 
military operations, first, to the pur- 
pose in view— namely, to protect Bel- 
gium, and next to the locality which 
was principally concerned, the locality 
immediately contiguous to Belgium. But 
the moment you go beyond this and 
enter into an engagement to join one of 
the belligerents in a course of operations 
which it has in hand, it becomes neces- 
sary that the other belligerent, for its 
own defence—for its own success in the 
war in which it is engaged, should treat 
England so joining its antagonist as a 
Power which it must strike at, which it 
must humble; upon which, if possible, it 
must inflict an injury in every part of 
the world where an injury can be in- 
flicted upon this country. So that, in 
place of any chance of localizing the 
struggle, you of necessity extend its 
limits to whatever part of the world 
English power and English dominion 
may reach. The next observation I have 
to make is this. Since England, in case 
of the violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium by one belligerent, is to join the 
other, you make it the object of each 
belligerent to obtain the alliance of Eng- 
land, and its co-operation against its 
rival. The co-operation of England is 
to depend on the simple fact of the 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium. 
Now, I can conceive nothing more 
likely than that a skilful politician, or 
an ingenious strategist, would be able 
without very great difficulty so to ar- 
range matters on behalf of one of the 
belligerent Powers that it would become 
absolutely necessary for the other belli- 
gerent to commit some act which would 
be a violation of that neutrality; and 
then, the moment that that act was done, 
Lord Cairns 
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the co-operation of England is secured 
to that belligerent who has caused and 
necessitated the very act of which we 
complain. I ask your Lordships what 
would be the effect on public opinion in 
this country if anything of the kind oc. 
curred? Suppose one of the bellige. 
rents, by this ingenuity—which I think 
would not be very difficult—succeeded 
in making it necessary for the other bel- 
ligerent, for the sake of its own preserva- 
tion, to do some act which would bea 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium; 
and suppose the people of this country 
should see, as they certainly would, that 
the real offender was not the belligerent 
who actually and mechanically violated 
the neutrality, but the other, who made 
that act necessary; what would the 
country say if it found the Government 
engaging us in a war on behalf of and in 
co-operation with that belligerent which 
was morally the guilty party in the 
transaction? The next observation I 
have to make is this—the engagement 
seems to me to be one entirely useless, 
If both the belligerents should violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, it would have 
no operation. If, on the other hand, 
only one violates the neutrality, and if 
we are to engage in hostile operations in 
consequence of that act, we should al- 
ways, without the least difficulty, with- 
out any previous engagements, be per- 
fectly sure of securing the co-operation 
of the other if we should wish for it, and 
if the terms upon which we should be 
willing to accept it were agreed upon 
between us. Hence it is useless in the 
one case and superfluous in the other. 
Then I ask your Lordships to consider 
what effect it may have upon the acts 
and engagements of Russia and Austria. 
If the neutrality of Belgium should be 
violated, and if this country should as- 
sert—as it would assert—the engage- 
ments of the Treaty of 1839, and if we 
then applied to Austria and Russia to 
join us, I can quite well understand that 
we might expect to secure their co-opera- 
tion for the purpose of maintaining en- 
gagements to which they were bound 
as well as ourselves. But enter into 
an arrangement of this kind—let the 
same thing be attempted, and appeal 
to Austria to join us in enforcing the 
Treaty. I can understand Austria re- 

lying—‘‘ We admit that we are bound 
. the Treaty of 1839, and we should 
have been very glad to co-operate with 
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u in maintaining its aigeioans but 


u have entered into another engage- 
ment, in consequence of which’’—sup- 
sing France was the violator—“ you 
ve agreed to co-operate with Ger- 
many, and now you are about to enforce 
the engagements of the Treaty of 1839 
jn co-operation with Germany. We 
should be quite willing to co-operate 
with you if you acted, as we should act, 
simply as neutrals in the quarrel; but if 
you are going to co-operate with Prussia 
we decline to act upon that policy, and 
we therefore will not give our adhesion.” 
I gathered from the statement of the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) that a com- 
munication had been made to Austria 
and Russia, and that, though no formal 
answer had been obtained, such com- 
munications as we have had were satis- 
factory. Now, I have no doubt Austria 
and Russia will not think it necessary to 
protest against this arrangement; but it 
is one thing to abstain from protesting— 
it is one thing to use civil expressions 
with regard to it—it is another thing to 
say—‘‘ We tell you distinctly that we 
shall not allow this engagement in any 
way to interfere with our obligation to 
co-operate with you, if you desire it, 
in maintaining the Treaty of 1839.” I 
will net say more than that I greatly 
fear there are at this part of the case the 
seeds of difficulty which possibly may 
lead other Powers to take a different 
view of the obligations of 1839 than they 
would otherwise have done. I have 
now, with a brevity befitting the day and 
hour, pointed out—I hope in no spirit of 
criticism beyond that which my sense of 
duty makes me feel necessary—the 
doubts which I entertain with regard to 
the Treaty. I desire to repeat most 
amply, however, my great pleasure at 
the object which the Government had in 
view, and the spirit they showed in 
undertaking this fresh engagement. The 
difficulties I feel are as to the mode in 
which it has been done, not as tothe object 
for which it has been done; and I shall 
bevery glad if the text of the Treaty will 
remove any of those difficulties. For my 
own part, there is nothing I should hear 
with greater pleasure from the noble 
Earl, whose answer I cannot anticipate, 
than that circumstances had arisen which 
ad gps the consummation of this 
esh engagement. If, however, the dif- 
ficulties I feel are not removed by the 
text of the Treaty, and if the engage- 
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ment is one which is actually to be con- 
summated, I can only express a further 
wish, in which I am sure your Lordships, 
whatever you may think of what I have 
said, will all agree with me—that wish is, 
that circumstances may never arise which 
will render it necessary for these engage- 


ments to be put in operation. 

Haru GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have heard the speech of my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cairns) with a 
feeling of very great relief. I expected 
—and my expectations have certainly 
been justified—that he would speak 
with that reserve and fairness towards 
the Government on a great international 
question which he was likely to exhibit 
on such an occasion; but 1 knew also 
that, with regard to the particular form 
of the proposal, every possible objection 
to it would be exhausted by the ability 
and the skill of the noble and learned 
Lord, and I am much relieved at finding 
what those objections seem to be. The 
noble and learned Lord very fairly stated 
what course ought, in his judgment, to 
have been pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He said we should have 
entered into no engagement whatever, 
but have declared, without any menace 
to the belligerents, our determination to 
maintain the neutrality of Belgium. 
Now, I ventured the other day, with re- 
gard to the question of menace, to say 
that I believed the form in which we 
had put it was less menacing and less 
offensive to those Powers than any other 
way in which it could have been put. 
I will venture to explain my meaning. 
It is mainly a matter as to form, and 
not as to substance—because if there 
were a difference of substance I should 
own we had put ourselves in the wrong. 
It is sometimes useful to compare the 
action of nations and that of individuals, 
and very often the conduct of a high- 
spirited nation and of an honourable 
man is very much the same. I will 
suppose that one of your Lordships 
found two persons about to engage in a 
duel, and at once declared to them both 
the obligation he would feel under to 
strike the one who took an unfair part 
in that duel. I believe that would be 
regarded by both as an imputation upon 
their intentions, and might almost en- 
courage them to do that which otherwise 
they would have thought wrong by being 
precluded from doing it by menace. But 
if, instead of that, the third person says 
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to each—‘‘ You say, as I have every 
reason to believe, you mean to fight 
without any unfair play whatever; but 
you express a suspicion that fair play 
will not be exhibited by the person with 
whom you are engaged in hostilities. 
If it is any pleasure to you that I should 
agree with you to strike your opponent 
if he begins unfair play, I will do so; 
but, mind, this is a bargain which I 
must offer to the other equally.”” Ibelieve 
that exactly in proportion as they were 
confident of their own good faith and 
suspicious of the bad faith of their oppo- 
nent they would accept, as France and 
Prussia have accepted, the proposal so 
madetothem. Thenoble and learned Lord 
says we ought, without menace, to have 
told them what we were going to do, and 
then, he says, you should have strength- 
ened yourselves by going to the other 
great Powers parties to the guarantee 
of 1839; and this, he says, would have 
strengthened our position. Now, the 
facts as they have happened show that 
the course which he suggests would not 
have been successful. I stated the other 
day that we had received the most 
friendly assurances from both Russia 
and Austria. Now, it is rather curious 
that we have since received from Austria 
her distinct readiness to agree to our 
proposal, supposing that France and 
Prussia do not object to sign the Treaty. 
So that with regard to Austria we have 
exactly secured the very promise and 
consent to our proposal which she would 
not have given to a single menace on our 
part. From Russia we have received 
the most friendly assurances; but there 
is certainly a disinclination on the part 
of Russia to accede to this proposal; be- 
cause Russia considers, and says that 
the original Treaty binds them, and they 
would wish to have an understanding of 
a much wider description—on the merits 
of which I do not now say one word, 
one way or the other, but which under- 
standing would certainly bring us under 
obligations we do not hold at this mo- 
ment. Russia would, therefore, in the 
same manner, have refused simply and 
solely to join us in a single menace with 
regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 
These facts show that the course advo- 
cated by the noble and learned Lord 
would not have been the most judicious 
one. But then he says we put ourselves 
in a great difficulty if the case should 
arise. Now, I cannot help again point- 
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ing out to your Lordships that, bein 
bound by the obligations of that Treaty 
we must, if the contingency arises, act 
upon those obligations. We are not 
now in a position like that described by 
a Conservative Government, when we 
joined in a Treaty mes Luxem- 
urg, and when, ost before the ink 
with which it was signed was dry, the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minis. 
ter of this country announced, to the 
surprise of France and the indignation 
of Prussia, that we had signed it as a 
collective guarantee, and that as the oo- 
operation of the other Powers was the 
only case in which the guarantee could 
ossibly be brought into question, Eng- 
and had brought itself under no new 
obligation at all. I admit that there is 
this disadvantage about the present en- 
gagement, that if the contingency should 
arise—which God forbid !—and which I 
do not believe will arise—we should be 
obliged to act upon our engagements, 
Being, however, so obliged, 1 cannot 
conceive that it would not be an enor- 
mous advantage to have a Power with 
500,000 or 600,000 soldiers co-operating 
with our Army and fleet. .The noble 
and learned Lord has made a most in- 
genious supposition—one very much like 
a game of chess I have seen, where a 
very superior player tells his adversary 
he will force him again and again not to 
be checkmated, but to checkmate him- 
self. I could hardly understand . why 
the noble and learned Lord did not de- 
scribe what the ingenious scheme was 
that should enable one belligerent to 
force the other to commit that particular 
outrage which would necessarily increase 
the forces of his enemy by the power, 
the wealth, and the public spirit of such 
a country as that to which we belong. I 
take it that if either army were driven 
by a defeat to the frontier of Belgium, 
and obliged for their own safety to seek 
shelter there, it would be no violation of 
neutrality, for if they submitted to be 
disarmed there would be absolutely no 
infraction of the neutrality which they 
had guaranteed. The noble and learned 
Lord says we might be driven into war 
by the action of either one or both the 
belligerents. Now, I think I have stated 
enough to show that even if either of 
them were not restrained by the fear of 
this country, the fear of this country 
joining with their enemy would certainly 
prevent them from taking a step of that 
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character. It is @ case I should hardly 
have put had it not been suggested— 
though, I admit, in very courteous terms 
—by the noble and learned Lord to both 
those nations; but suppose, he says, 
both violate the neutrality, that absolves 
us from the obligations of the Treaty, 
and it then falls to the ground. It would 
certainly place us in one of the most 
awkward positions I could possibly con- 
ceive; but I really think that, right as 
it is to look with suspicion in the in- 
terests of our own country upon all pos- 
sible designs of any other country, for 
us to fear that two Powers, after a solemn 
renewal of an engagement such as this, 
binding on the personal honour of the 
Emperor of the French and the King of 
Prussia, should, within avery few months, 
in the face of the whole world, desert 
such an engagement, requires too strong 
an effort of the imagination. I am quite 
sure, my Lords, that this Treaty, which 
has for its principal object the neutrality 
and independence of Belgium, is likely 
to be effectual, and will prevent the oc- 
currence of that particular event which 
would be most disagreeable and most 
entangling to Great Britain. As to this 
instrument in the slightest degree weak- 
ening the effect of the previous Treaty 
of 1839, I entirely deny it. There is an 
express reservation of that Treaty ; and, 
besides that, as I mentioned the other 
day, there is an exact precedent to this 
case. The seventh Article of the General 
Treaty of Paris, of March 30, 1856, be- 
tween England, France, Austria, Italy, 
Prussia, and Russia, stipulates as fol- 
lows—I am afraid I must read it in 
French, as I have no other copy by 
me— 

“Leurs Majestés s’engagent, chacune de son 

coté, & respecter l’indépendance et l’integrité 
territoriale de l’Empire Ottoman ; garantissent en 
commun la stricte observation de cet engagement, 
et considéront en conséquence tout acte de nature 
4 y porter atteinte comme une question d’intérét 
général,” 
But a fortnight after this, without any 
event of importance having intervened, 
England, Austria, and France signed, on 
the 16th of April following a separate 
treaty, by the first Article of which— 

“Les Hautes Parties contractantes garantissent 
solidairement entre elles l’indépendence et 1’in- 
tégrite de l’Empire Ottoman conservés par le 
Traité conclu & Paris 830 Mars, 1856.” 

This, I say, is a most complete precedent, 
and justifies us in saying that the Treaty 
now almost concluded does not in the 
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slightest degree weaken the guarantee, 
whatever that may be, which was given 
by the Treaty of 1839. There is one 
int on which I have heard some ob- 
jection, though the good sense of the 
noble and learned Lord induced him, I 
presume, to reject it—which is that the 
way in which we have acted is a dis- 
respect to Belgium and almost an infrac- 
tion of her independence. Now, if so, I 
admit that it was done after considera- 
tion and advisedly. We thought that in 
the very delicate and difficult situation 
of so small a country between two such 
powerful belligerents, having once as- 
serted her intention to maintain her 
neutrality and independence, and having 
received assurance from both parties 
that that neutrality and independence 
should not be violated, it was better for 
her not to put forward proposals, risking 
refusals from one or both of the belli- 
gerents—refusals which would not have 
signified to a great country like ours, 
but might be extremely awkward for a 
small country like Belgium. As soon as 
the negotiations had reached a certain 
point, I officially informed the Belgian 
Government of the course I had pursued 
and the character of what had been 
done. I further pointed out that in the 
draft Treaty I have avoided bringing in 
her name, but said they would safe 
stand that all was intended to be done 
in practical harmony with Belgium, that 
we should count upon her support, and 
that our sole object was the independence 
and neutrality of that country. Your 
Lordships will see that at all events the 
Belgian Government has felt no resent- 
ment at what has been done by the few 
eloquent words used by the King at the 
opening of the Belgian Chambers, and 
by the enthusiastic reception which those 
words met from all parties. I trust that 
this Treaty will not come into effect. I 
believe it will not. But as far as it has 
one, and as far as the judgment of Her 
Hajesty’s Government is concerned, we 
thought it the best manner of preventing 
that great difficulty which has excited so 
much alarm and anxiety both in this 
country and to foreign nations. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Earl has 
not stated what progress has been made 
with the Treaty, and whether he can 
give its text. 

Kart GRANVILLE: The Treaty with 
Prussia was signed by Count Bernstoff 
and myself yesterday, and I was also in- 
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formed yesterday by the French Ambas- 
sador that he had authority to sign as 
soon as the full powers arrived. I have 
not the slightest objection to read the 
text. Of course I read only one Treaty, 
as the other, mutatis mutandis, is identical 
with it— 
“Draft oF TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
“ PRUSSIA RESPECTING BELGIuM, 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia, being desirous at the 
present time of recording in a solemn act their 
fixed determination to maintain the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium, as provided in the 
Vilth Article of the Treaty signed at London on 
the 19th of April, 1839, between Belgium and the 
Netherlands, which Article was declared by the 
Quintuple Treaty of 1839 to be considered as 
having the same force and value as if textually 
inserted in the said Quintuple Treaty, their said 
Majesties have determined to conclude between 
themselves a separate Treaty, which, without im- 
pairing or invalidating the conditions of the said 
Quintuple Treaty, shall be subsidiary and acces- 
sory to it ; and they have accordingly named as 
their Plenipotentiaries for that purpose, that is to 
say :— 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &e. 

“ And His Majesty the King of Prussia, dc. 

‘« Who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon and concluded the follow- 
ing Articles :— 

“ Art. I, His Majesty the King of Prussia having 
declared that, notwithstanding the hostilities in 
which the North German Confederation is now en- 
gaged with France, it is his fixed determination to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium so long as the 
same shall be respected by France ; Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on her part, declares that if during 
the said hostilities the armies of France should 
violate that neutrality, she will be prepared to co- 
operate with His Prussian Majesty for the defence 
of the same in such manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon, employing for that purpose her naval 
and military forces to insure its observance ; and 
to maintain, in conjunction with His Prussian Ma- 
jesty, then and thereafter, the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium. 

“It is clearly understood that Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland does not engage herself by this Treaty 
to take part inany of the general operations of the 
war now carried on between the North German 
Confederation and France beyond the limits of 
Belgium as defined in the Treaty between Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands of April 19, 1839. 

“Art. Il, His Majesty the King of Prussia 
agrees on his part, in the event provided for in the 
foregoing Article, to co-operate with Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, employing his naval and military 
forces for the purpose aforesaid; and, the case 
arising, to concert with Her Majesty the measures 
which shall be taken, separately or in common, to 
secure the neutrality and independence of Bel- 
gium. 
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“ Art. III. This Treaty shall be binding on the 
High Contracting Parties during the continuance of 
the present war between the North German (Con. 
federation and France, and for twelve months after 
the ratification of any Treaty of Peace concluded 
between those parties ; and on the expiration of that 
time the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
will, so far as the High Contracting Parties are re. 
spectively concerned, continue to rest as hereto- 
fore on the Ist Article of the Quintuple Treaty of 
the 19th of April, 1839. 

Art. IV. The present Treaty shall be ratified.” 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED. 
CLIFFE: I wish, my Lords, to say a 
few words upon this important subject— 
and few they must be, in the present 
most critical state of affairs, and when 
Parliament is on the very brink of Proro- 
gation. My excuse for speaking at all 
at such a moment is the connection I 
have held during many years with ques- 
tions like that which is now under con- 
sideration. As far as I can judge from 
hearing the text of the intended Treaty 
read casually, as one may say, by the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, care seems to have been 
taken to avoid any of the risks and em- 
barrassments pointed out by my noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns). Itis 
not my intention to enter into the com- 
parative merits of the plans adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
which the noble and learned Lord would 
have preferred. What strikes me as 
manifest is that we are greatly indebted 
to the Government for the care they have 
taken to meet the requirements of the 
honour and interest of the country by 
redeeming the pledges which were given 
in the Treaty of April, 1839, at the same 
time that they have endeavoured to guard 
us from the danger of being eventually 
involved in the horrors and calamities of 
war. I must be allowed, however, to 
take a more comprehensive view of the 
matter. To anyone who looks beyond 
passing circumstances to the whole ex- 
tent and results of the war, considera- 
tions may readily occur which it would 
be well to bearin mind. I cannot doubt 
that, while standing to our guarantee of 
Belgian independence and neutrality 
without prejudice to our desire of re- 
maining at peace, it is the object of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers no less than the 
feeling of the country that we should 
keep in our hands as far as possible the 
means of limiting the range and con- 
tinuance of the war, and of tendering 
our mediation with good effect whenever 
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the opportunity occurs. Supposing that 
either of the two great parties now op- 
posed to each other should obtain an 
ascendancy dangerous to the balance of 

wer in Europe, and even to the very 
existence of some independent States, it 
would surely be desirable that our posi- 
tion should be such as to offer a limit 
to the excessive pretensions of victory. 
Now, I conceive, that with such purposes 
inview, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have found it advantageous to commu- 
nicate with Austria and Russia before 
they committed themselves to any de- 
cided course of proceeding. What, in 
fact, was their position with respect to 
the Treaty when all hopes of peace be- 
tween the two opponents had ceased ? 
There were five parties to the engage- 
ment which declared and guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium. Two of them— 
namely, France and Prussia—are belli- 
gerents ; the other three—Great Britain, 
Austria, and Russia—are neutrals. Each 
belligerent gave formal assurance to 
Belgium that he would respect its neu- 
trality, provided it were respected by the 
other. The King of the Belgians de- 
clared on his side that he would main- 
tain his neutrality with all the force at 
his disposal. So far all was satisfactory. 
England and the other two neutral 
guarantees remained. HereI must con- 
fess that in my very humble opinion it 
would have been better, looking to the 
contingencies of war, if an attempt had 
been made to unite our own plain course 
of duty with that which seemed to de- 
volve equally upon Austria and Russia. 
In this manner we might have kept clear 
of whatever risks and inconveniences 
may possibly arise in carrying out the 
new Treaty, and also, perhaps, have laid 
the foundation of a more complete un- 
derstanding with both those Powers as 
to offers of mediation at any convenient 
juncture, and also as to the means of 
preserving Europe from any great and 
dangerous disturbance of its present 
settlement at the close of the war. It 
appears that there would have been little 
or no difficulty in making such an ar- 
rangement. Austria, we are told, has 
already consented to adopt the provisions 
of the Treaty ; and Russia, although 
not yet quite up to the same mark, has 
shown, as I understand from the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville), her good 
disposition in the matter. The proposal 
which I should have been glad to see 
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made to those Powers might have as- 
sumed a very simple form. Its terms 
need only have expressed a joint recog- 
nition of their duty to maintain the 
neutrality of Belgium in every fitting 
emergency, to the full extent of their 
available means. Such a declaration 
could not possibly have given any offence 
—certainly, no just offence—to either of 
the belligerents, for it would have been 
nothing more than the complement of 
what they had themselves declared, in 
virtue of those long-standing engage- 
ments to which both they and the neutral 
signataries of the London Treaty were 
parties. Other neutral Powers of less 
magnitude might, in due season, have 
rallied round this point of union, and 
helped to give motives of moderation to 
that belligerent whose eventual triumph 
in arms might naturally enough suggest 
extravagant conditions of peace. In 
submitting these impressions to your 
Lordships, I beg to disclaim all intention 
of casting blame upon Her Majesty’s 
Government. The view which I have 
taken of the question may be altogether 
erroneous; but I thought that, as Par- 
liament was to be immediately prorogued, 
it might not be unseasonable for those 
who have been personally conversant 
with matters of this kind to express an 
opinion in public, and I trust, my Lords, 
that you will kindly forgive this brief 
intrusion upon your time. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I only wish to 
say one word on my noble Friend’s re- 
marks. Her Majesty’s Government did 
communicate the proposal both to the 
Russian and Austrian Ambassadors 
within an hour after it was made to 
France and Prussia. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND: I con- 
fess that when I heard of this Treaty I 
had a very great objection to it, for it 
seemed to me that the Treaty, though 
limited in duration, cast some slur upon 
the Treaty of 1839; but now, having 
heard the explanations. of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office, 
my objection is not so strong as it was 
at first. I thought, with others, it was 
desirable that the Government should 
make it known that it was their express 
determination to maintain the Treaty of 
1839, which is still binding on this and 
other countries. But in my opinion it is 
desirable to have some instrument de- 
fining our obligations with more distinct- 
ness than the Treaty of 1839, as doubts 
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have more than once been entertained 
as to the precise nature of those obliga- 
tions, and we shall be thrown back upon 
that Treaty when the term of the present 
Treaty expires. Some doubt may in 
future arise as to the mode in which the 
Treaty is really operative, and I should 
have preferred some instrument of a 
permanent character, respecting which 
no doubts could arise—a Treaty entered 
into by the same great Powers, including 
the belligerents. I am, of course, not 
acquainted with the negotiations which 
have taken place. Austria has signified 
her intention to stand by her obliga- 
tions; but I do not know what Russia 
will do. Perhaps she thinks the Treaty 
of 1839 sufficiently binding ; and the 
other signatary Powers will probably 
entertain the same opinion. If any new 
instrument were necessary, it should have 
been merely a defining and declaratory 
one; and I agree with the noble Viscount 
that efforts should have been made to ob- 
tain the adhesion of other neutral Powers. 
I sincerely hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not tied their hands by enter- 
ing into this fresh Treaty ; for, if such is 
the case, their course of action will be 
limited, should any future necessity for 
action arise. It is difficult to define, 
in an engagement like the present, how 
far our obligations extend, and to what 
mode of action we were bound. It is 
not for us to incur any fresh obligations; 
while, at the same time, it is not for us 
to say that we have no interest in any 
part of the Continent, especially as re- 
gards the support of the smaller and 
neutral Powers. It is of great im- 
portance to us, politically as well as 
commercially, that Belgium and Hol- 
land should be maintained as indepen- 
dent Powers, and that two important 
Empires like France and Germany should 
not be entirely coterminous. I do not 
apprehend any danger on this head, 
especially now that the honour of two 
great countries is pledged. The Go- 
vernment have acted wisely in providing 
for the security of Belgium, though, as 
I have said, a different course might 
have offered a better permanent secu- 
rity, which in these times of change it 
would have been desirable to obtain. 
I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my satisfaction that the Go- 
vernment have not altered the existing 
law with regard to munitions of war. 
It would have been a very injudicious 
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act, and one which would have created 
much rancour in France, to interfere 
with the export of coal, which though 
ancipitis usis, is an article of com. 
merce between the two countries. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: 
Surely tlie Session ought not to close 
without an expression of thanks to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the dignified 
and patriotic course they have pursued 
in this great and trying emergency, 
Perhaps I am not in a position to be the 
person to come forward to tender those 
thanks ; but my feeling is so very strong 
that it overcomes my prudence. I can- 
not but come forward and say how 
deeply grateful I feel for the course they 
have taken in the face of such great 
dangers. I may add an expression of 
my hope and of my firm belief that the 
people of this country will sustain the 
Government in a course that is essential 
to the discharge of their duty to the 
interests and to the safety of the British 
Empire. 

Lorp REDESDALEthought that Eng- 
land should not have entered into any 
separate engagement, but should have 
adhered to the Treaty of 1839, unless 
assured that the former would be ac- 
cepted by all the parties to the latter. 
In case of a violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium he did not see how they were 
to act, for they had no force there, and 
were debarred from exercising any force 
elsewhere. 

Eart GRANVILLE: We are not de- 
barred. 

Lorp REDESDALE understood they 
were bound to act within the territory of 
Belgium. 

Eart GRANVILLE: No. 

Lorp REDESDALE urged that it 
would be extremely awkward if they had 
to take action without the full co-opera- 
tion of Russia, as he feared would be 
the case. 

Lorpv DENMAN hoped the Govern- 
ment, instead of arranging for a tri- 
angular duel, would do their utmost to 
restore peace. There was no passage in 
history which he more admired than the 
great scheme of Henry the Great, by 
which a police of all nations might have 
been established to prevent war. He 
hoped that directly the least appearance 
of equality appeared, that an armistice 
might be established; and there had 
never been a juncture at which agree- 
ment could more easily be obtained with 
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justice to all parties, so far as the true 
object of an Cicumenical Council was 
attainable. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 

The Lorp CuAncELxor then acquainted 
the House that Her Majesty had been 
pleased to grant two several Commis- 
sions :—And The Lorps ComMIssIONERS 
—namely, The Lorp CHancettor; The 
Lorp Prrvy Seu (The Viscount Halifax); 
The Eart or Kimpertey (Seeretary of 
State for the Colonies); The Marquzss 
or Normansy; and The Lorn CHAMBER- 
LAIN OF THE HovseHorp (The Viscount 
Sydney) — being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form between the Throne 
and the Woolsack; and the Commons 
being come, with their Speaker, and the 
Commission to that purpose being read, 
the Royat AssENT was given to several 
Bills. 

Then Tote LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered Her Maszsty’s Srrxcu as fol- 
lows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“THE state of public business en- 
ables me to release you from your at- 
tendance in Parliament. 


“T continue to receive from all 
Foreign Powers assurances of good- 
will and friendship ; but I have wit- 
nessed with grief and pain, on domes- 
tic as well as public grounds, the recent 
outbreak of war between two powerful 
nations, both of them allied with this 
country. 


“My best exertions had been used 
to avert this great calamity. 
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“T shall now direct a constant and 
anxious attention to the strict observ- 
ance of the duties and the maintenance 
of the rights of neutrality. 


“T have cheerfully assented to the 
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measure, matured by your wisdom, to | 
enlarge the power of the Executive, | 
not only for the discharge of interna- | 
tional duties, but for the prevention 
of acts which, in times of war, might 
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be injurious to the interests of the 
country. 

“T shall make every fitting endea- 
vour to check the operation of causes 
which might lead towards enlarging 
the area of the present conflict, and to 
contribute, if opportunity shall be af- 
forded me, to the restoration of an 
early and honourable peace. 


“T have tendered to the two Belli- 
gerent Powers Treaties identical in 
form to give additional security to 
Belgium against the hazards of a war 
waged upon her frontiers. This Treaty 
has been signed by Count Bernstorff 
on the part of the North German 
Confederation, and the French Am- 
bassador has signified that he has au- 
thority to sign the corresponding in- 
strument as soon as his full powers 
arrive. Other Powers, which were 
parties to the Treaty of 1839, have 
been invited to accede, if they should 
think fit, to this engagement. 

“The shocking murders recently 
perpetrated in Greece produced a pain- 
ful impression throughout Europe, and 
have drawn attention to serious evils 
existing in that country. My unre- 
mitting efforts will be directed to se- 
curing the complete and searching 
character of the inquiry which has 
been instituted. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T thank you for the liberal provi- 
sion which was made by you for the 
ordinary service of the year, and for 
the additional supplies of men and 
money which you have voted in view 
of the altered state of things on the 
Continent of Europe. 

“The condition of the Revenue 
gives ground for the hope that it may 
be able to meet the new charge which 
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has been created, without reversing 
the proper balance of income and ex- 
penditure. 


Army—Fortification 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“In regard to domestic legislation, 
I may fitly congratulate you on the 
close of a Session, marked by an 
assiduous devotion to labours of the 
utmost national importance. 


“The temporary Act for the Re- 
pression of Agrarian Crime, and the 
maintenance of Order in Ireland, has, 
up to the present time, answered the 
purposes for which it was passed. 


“From the Act for regulating the 
occupation and ownership of land, I 
anticipate the gradual establishment 
both of harmonious relations between 
owners and occupiers of land, and of 
general confidence in the provisions 
and administration of the law, and in 
the just and benevolent intentions of 
the Legislature. 


“In consequence of the efforts which 
have been made in matters of capital 
moment, to remove from the Statute 
Book whatever might seem inequitable 
to Ireland, I trust that the discharge 
of the first duty of Government in 
providing for the security of life and 
property will become more easy; and 
I shall rely with confidence upon the 
loyalty and affection of my Irish sub- 
jects. 


’ “Tt has given me pleasure to con- 
cur with you in the passage of the im- 
portant law providing for National 
Education in England. I perceive in 
it a new guarantee for the moral and 
social well-being of the Nation, and 
for its prosperity and power. 


“The Naturalization Act, and the 
Act for the Extradition of Criminals, 
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will tend to confirm our friendly rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers. 

“The Act which regulates enlist- 
ment for a shortened term of service 
in the ranks of the Army will, I trust, 
tend to increase the efficiency of the 
force, to promote the welfare of the 
soldier, and to provide for the Nation 
a reserve of men well trained to arms, 
and ready in any case of emergency 
to return to the standards. 


“T bid you farewell for the recess, 
with the earnest prayer that when you 
are again summoned to your duties I 
may be enabled to rejoice with you in 
the re-establishment of Peace on the 
Continent of Europe.” , 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Thursday the 27th day of 
October next, to be then here holden, 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thursday the 27th day of 
October next. 


—_—=_ =e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 10th August, 1870. 


MINUTES.]}—New Wait Issusp—For Dublin 
City, v. Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, baronet, 
void Election, 


The House met at half after Twelve 
of the clock. 
ARMY—FORTIFICATION OF FALMOUTH, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether he has any objections to state 
the reasons why a plan for fortifying 
Falmouth, which has been for some years 
deposited in the War Office, has not 
been carried out. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am informed, 
Sir, by the Inspector General of Fortifi- 
cations that the last time the defences of 
Falmouth were reported upon was by a 
joint Naval and Military Committee in 
1858. They, proposed no addition to 
the then existing works and armaments, 
which they considered sufficient for its 
defence as a commercial port. They 
made some observations to the effect 
that, if it were considered necessary to 
protect Falmouth from being seized by 
an enemy with a view to military opera- 
tions in that locality, additional defences 
would be necessary. They made, how- 
ever, no specific proposal. Immediately 
afterwards the great fortifications at 
Plymouth were determined upon, and 
their execution commenced. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
a Return, ordered by the House last 
Session, showing the increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates and Civil Ser- 
vice Expenditure since 1853, and the 
causes of such increase, will be ready 
and in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the Return 
to which his hon. Friend referred had 
been prepared with great care and la- 
bour, and he had no doubt would prove 
most interesting and useful to the Mem- 
bers of that House. It was now in the 
hands of the printer, and would shortly 
be distributed. He might generally 
indicate the nature of that Return. The 
excess on the Civil Service Estimates 
since 1853 had yesterday been stated at 
£5,019,540. Now, it was very desirable 
that hon. Members should know what 
was the meaning of that statement. He 
was not speaking without book when he 
said that a very large portion of that 
increase would be found capable of com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation; and 
the House ought to be grateful to those 
members of the Civil Service who had 
bestowed great labour on what he be- 
lieved would prove a very correct and 
exhaustive account. The Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates had inoreased during 
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the period referred to from a variety 
of causes. In the first instance, the 
transfers from the Consolidated Fund 
had, since that date, been to the amount 
of nearly £1,000,000. The House was 
also aware that a new and more dis- 
tinctive form of Estimate had been ob- 
tained of late years. If his hon. Friend 
would compare the Estimates for the 
year 1854 with those of 1869-70, the 
net results would rather surprise him. 
In 1869-70 the net increase in the 
expenditure, as compared with 1853-4, 
was not £5,019,000 but £3,467,000. 
In Class 2 there had been an increase 
of £262,000, of which £150,000 had 
been for stationery and printing—a por- 
tion of that £150,000 being in relief 
of some other classes, the expenditure 
having formerly been paid from various 
Votes. In Class 3— Law and Justice 
—there had been a very large in- 
erease of expenditure, an increase of 
no less than £1,241,000. In Class 4— 
Education—there had been a net in- 
crease, which he expected would be still 
further augmented, of £758,000. In 
Class 5, for Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, there had been an increase of 
£114,000. Superannuations had also 
increased by £138,000. Turning to the 
Revenue Department, there had been a 
decrease of £200,000 in the Customs 
and Inland Revenue, and an increase of 
£1,100,000 upon the Post Office Ad- 
ministration, making a net increase of 
expenditure in the Revenue Department 
of £954,000. These various sums made 
up the actual excess of £3,467,000. 


ZANZIBAR— LIBERATED SLAVES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, On what grounds the 
Committee on the East African Slave 
Trade have recommended Zanzibar as 
a suitable place for locating liberated 
slaves to be employed as free labourers, 
and whose authority weighed with them 
in making such a recommendation; and 
when the Report of the joint Committee 
would be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that the 
Committee had recommended Zanzibar 
as a suitable place for locating liberated 
slaves—first, on account of the central 
a which it occupied, and secondly, 

ecause of the great and increasing de- 
mand for labour there, freedmen being 
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able to earn very good wages. The 
recommendation was made principally 
upon the advice of Mr. Churchill, Her 
Majesty’s political agent at Zanzibar. 
The Report of the joint Committee would 
be laid upon the Table ; but hon. Mem- 
bers would see that for obvious reasons 
it would be very difficult to circulate 
copies for some time to come. 


NAVY—DEPTFORD DOCKYARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Questions of which he had given him 
private Notice, concerning two points as 
to which he feared that considerable mis- 
apprehension still existed in the public 
mind. He wished to know, Whether 
there is any truth ina report, which has 
obtained very general circulation, that the 
Government, since the sale of Deptford 
Dockyard, have entertained the idea of 
repurchasing the whole, or some portion 
of it; also, whether the First Lord of the 
Admiralty will make such a statement as 
will relieve the Solicitor of the Admiralty 
from imputations attempted to be cast 
upon him with reference to negotiations 
for the sale of that Dockyard ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in replying to 
the two Questions of which my hon. 
Friend has been good enough to give me 
private Notice, I beg to say that there is 
no foundation whatever for the report to 
which he alludes, that the Government 
since the sale of Deptford Dockyard ever 
entertained the idea of repurchasing any 
portion of it. The sale was practically 
completed some time ago; the actual 
completion has merely been deferred, in 
consequence of a question as to title hay- 
ing arisen between the Admiralty De- 
partment and the Department of Woods 
and Works; but we have never dreamt 
of cancelling the sale, or buying back 
any part of the land. The second 
Question of my hon. Friend is whether 
I will make such a statement as will 
relieve the Solicitor to the Admiralty 
from imputations attempted to be cast 
upon him with reference to the nego- 
tiations for the sale of the dockyard. 
My hon. Friend and Colleague the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty some time ago 
went very minutely into the matter, 
stated how the sale was conducted, and 
showed conclusively to the House that 
the Solicitor to the Admiralty had 
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nothing to do with it. Unfortunately, 
the other day—I hope in the heat of the 
moment, and without previous inten- 
tion—my hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone), 
without any Notice, charged the Soli- 
citor to the Admiralty with being the 
brother-in-law of the purchaser, and 
with having connived at or with having 
had some share in the purchase. I said 
at the time, andI repeat now, that there 
is not the smallest foundation for that 
allegation. The purchaser of Deptford 
Dockyard is no relative whatever of the 
Solicitor to the Admiralty; the opera- 
tions connected with the sale of the 
dockyard were conducted without the 
privity of the Solicitor to the Admiralty. 
The actual negotiations for the sale were 
conducted by an auctioneer in the City 
acting as agent for the Admiralty, and 
the Solicitor to the Admiralty neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly had anything to do 
with it. I may add, that until some 
time ago, when the purchaser of the 
dockyard, in connection with another 
transaction, came to the Solicitor’s office 
to sign a deed of guarantee, the Soli- 
citor to the Admiralty and the purchaser 
did not even know each other. 


IRELAND—DUBLIN CITY WRIT. 
NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


Moved, That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Citizen to serve 
in this present Parliament for the City of Dublin, 
in the room of Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, 
baronet, whose Election has been determined to 
be void.—(Mr. Noel.) 


Mr. VANCE said, he was glad the 
House was about to do a tardy act of 
justice in granting the setond Member— 
so long and so unjustly withheld—to the 
City of Dublin, a constituency which he 
himself had represented for many years. 
The circumstances connected with the 
present Motion showed that the House 
ought to receive with great caution the 
Reports both of Judges and Commis- 
sioners with regard to contested elec- 
tions; for, although both Judge and 
Commissioners reported, with regard to 
this constituency, that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed among the 
freemen electors, the House, after long 
and careful consideration of the circum- 
stances, in its wisdom determined that 
the constituency ought not to be dis- 
franchised. He once more congratulated 














The Wellington 


the House upon the issue, even thus 
tardily, of the Writ for the City of 
Dublin. 

Motion agreed to. 

New Writ for Dublin City,—in the 


room of Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, 
baronet, void Election. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Corre- 
spondence relating to the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
to move a Resolution on the subject, 
said, the circumstances of the present 
time naturally directed the attention of 
the country to anything connected with 
the memory of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, after having proved him- 
self the foremost general of his age, 
afterwards, during the remainder of his 
life for 35 years and more, was the 
great conservator of peace. It was not 
until the Duke of Wellington was laid 
in his grave that the Crimean War broke 
out. The monument which that House 
had voted to the Duke did not stand in 
its due position in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and it was natural that there should be 
impatience in the public mind at a cir- 
cumstance so strange. The Papers re- 
lating to the monument, although or- 
dered to be printed on the 22nd of July, 
were not accessible to Members of the 
House even yesterday. He did not wish 
to throw blame on any particular De- 
partment, or any particular individual, 
for the delay that had taken place in the 
erection of the monument; but if he 
moved a Resolution, it would be to the 
effect that the correspondence laid on 
the Table of the House did not furnish 
sufficient data to warrant the House in 
expressing any opinion whatever upon 
the circumstances of the case. It was 
within his knowledge that on the 6th of 
August a memorial was presented to the 
Prime Minister by the sculptor em- 
ployed, Mr. Stevens, stating his side of 
the case, which did not appear fairly in 
the documents submitted to the House ; 
and, as the First Commissioner of Works 
had informed the House that legal pro- 
ceedings were about to be instituted 
against that gentleman and against Mr. 
Penrose, the surveyor of St. Paul’s, he 
(Mr. Newdegate), in the cause of justice 
and according to the practice of the 
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House, when judicial proceedings were 
pending, trusted that the House would 
decline to express any opinion, in order 
that the case might not be prejudiced in 
the public mind, or before the Courts of 
Law. He had taken up this matter 
simply in the cause of justice. This much 
was now known. Mr. Stevens was de- 
sired to supply plans for a monument 
which should cost £20,000; but he was 
afterwards induced by the then head of 
the Board of Works to attempt to erect 
that monument for £14,000. Nor was 
that all, for the Board of Works required 
him to erect a full-sized model of the 
monument at an additional cost of 
£4,000, a great part of which came out 
of his pocket. Mr. Stevens, however, ac- 
tuated by a feeling of honour toward his 
brother artists, whom he had surpassed 
in the competition for a plan of a monu- 
ment specified to cost £20,000, and, 
perhaps, by other feelings, rather than 
mar the effect of the monument, resolved 
to carry out the work even to some ex- 
tent at his own cost. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) was credibly informed that Mr. 
Stevens had already spent £2,000 of his 
own money on the monument; and, to 
obtain this money, had been obliged to 
take other orders, which accounted, in a 
great degree, for the delay; but it was 
clear, from the Papers before the House, 
that the Board of Works had lost six 
years before they finally directed Mr. 
Stevens to commence the work. He 
begged to move for the Correspondence. 


Monument. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Correspondence with respect to the 
Wellington Monument, as laid upon the Table of 
this House, does not furnish sufficient data whereby 
this House can form an opinion upon the circum- 
stances of the case.” —(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would probably have done more 
wisely if he had adhered to the rule he 
had prescribed when he commenced his 
remarks—namely, that nothing should 
be said to prejudice the case of Mr. 
Stevens; but, instead of saying nothing 
on the subject-matter in dispute, the 
hon. Member had invited him to state 
the case of the Government against Mr. 
Stevens in answer to his remarks. He 
would be more generous to Mr. Stevens 
than the hon. Member, and, instead of 
following the hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
would content himself with referring to 
the Papers on the Table. From these 
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it would be seen that the hon. Member 
was in error in almost every observation 
that he had made. Any hon. Member 
who chose to read the letters printed in 
pages 1 and 8 would see how entirely 
the hon. Gentleman had been misled. 
He was afraid the hon. Member could 
not have read the Papers to which he 
referred, or he would not have made 
the remarks he had done. The hon. 
Member thought that this correspon- 
dence did not furnish all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable the House to 
understand the responsibilities of Mr. 
Stevens to the Crown. The Papers, as 
far as they went, contained the most 
accurate information on the subject. The 
hon. Member had not hinted that any 
Paper had been kept back, but had in- 
formed the House that the Papers laid 
on the Table came down only to the 23rd 
of July, whereas Mr. Stevens had drawn 
up a memorial in the beginning of 
August which he desired to have added. 
There would not be the slightest objec- 
tion to lay that Paper on the Table, and 
also the letters of Mr. Penrose, which 
would give all the information up to the 
present hour. But that would not, in 
the slightest degree, support the Reso- 
lution which the hon. Member had 
moved, suggesting that the correspon- 
dence was imperfect, because the cir- 
cumstances to which he alluded had all 
occurred since these Papers had been 
laid on the Table. If the hon. Mem- 
ber, therefore, would withdraw his Re- 
solution, and move that the further 
letters of Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stevens 
be laid on the Table, he had not the 
slightest objection to offer. But that, of 
course, would not interfere with the pro- 
ceedings which were necessary to estab- 
lish the rights of the Crown. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
be satisfied with that course if all the 
documents connected with the subject 
would be submitted to the House. 

Mr. AYRTON said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber wished for the anterior documents 
which had passed between the First 
Commissioner and Mr. Penrose and Mr. 
Stevens he was quite at liberty to move 
for their production also. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Copy ordered, “of all further Correspondence 
relative to the Wellington Monument between 
Mr. Penrose or Mr. Stevens with any Department 
of Her Majesty’s Government up to the present 
time,”— (Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. Ayrton 
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NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As I understand, 
Sir, that during my absence in the dis- 
charge of other duties yesterday a desire 
was expressed by some hon. Gentlemen 
to make observations upon the recent 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to affairs abroad, I 
think it is desirable that the House 
should be in possession of the facts up 
to the present time—that is to say, pre- 
cisely as they will presently receive them 
in the Speech from the Throne. I there- 
fore wish to mention that the Treaty 
proposed: by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the belligerent Powers has been ac- 
tually signed by Count Bernstorff on the 
part of the North German Confederation, 
as well as by Earl Granville on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and also 
that M. de Lavalette, the Ambassador 
of the Emperor of the French at this 
Court, has, in a letter dated yesterday, 
stated that he is now in a position to 
announce to Earl Granville that he is 
authorized by the Government of the 
Emperor to adhere to the Treaty pro- 
posed by the British Government, for 
the more effective guarantee of the neu- 
trality of Belgium. He adds, I shall 
sign the Treaty as soon as I shall re- 
ceive the full powers which I expect for 
that purpose. With regard to the instru- 
ment itself, perhaps it would be conve- 
nient for the better understanding of 
what has been done that I should simply 
read the principal articles, omitting, for 
the sake of clearness, the ordinary pre- 
amble. The first Article is this— 


“ His Majesty the Emperor of the French 
having declared that, notwithstanding the hosti- 
lities in which France is now engaged with the 
North German Confederation, it is his fixed de- 
termination to respect the neutrality of Belgium 
so long as the same shall be respected by the 
North German Confederation ; Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on her part, declares that if during 
the said hostilities the armies of the North 
German Confederation should violate that neu- 
trality, she will be prepared to co-operate with 
His Imperial Majesty for the defence of the 
same in such manner as may be mutually agreed 
upon, employing for that purpose her naval and 
military forces to insure its observance ; and to 
maintain, in conjunction with His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, then and thereafter, the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium. It is clearly understood 
that Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland does not 
engage herself by this Treaty to take part in 
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any of the general operations of the war now 
carried on between France and the North German 
Confederation beyond the limits of Belgium, as 
defined in the Treaty between Belgium and the 
Netherlands of April 19, 1839.” ; 

The second Article is this— 

“ His Majesty the Emperor of the French 
agrees, on his part, in the event provided for in 
the foregoing Article, to co-operate with Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, employing his naval 
and military forces for the purpose aforesaid, and, 
the case arising, to concert with Her Majesty the 
measures which shall be taken separately or in 
common to secure the neutrality and independence 
of Belgium,” 

The third Article is this— 

‘This Treaty shall be binding on the High Con- 
tracting Parties during the continuance of the 
present war between France and the North Ger- 
man Confederation, and for twelve months after 
the ratification of any Treaty of Peace concluded 
between those parties; and, on the expiration of 
that time, the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium will, so far as the high contracting parties 
respectively are concerned, continue to rest as 
heretofore on the first Article of the Quintuple 
Treaty of the 19th of April, 1839.” 


Sir, such is the Treaty which we have 
proposed to the belligerent Powers, mu- 
tatis mutandis. There is some corre- 
spondence on the subject; but I think 
the reading of the principal Articles will 
give the House all the information that 
is necessary. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I do not know whe- 
ther it is competent to any Member to 
make remarks on this extraordinary do- 
cument. I will only say that there never 
has been a more extraordinary docu- 
ment, or a more extraordinary manner 
of producing such a document on a great 

, crisis like this in the history of the British 
House of Commons. Now, we have had 
recently so many strange revelations of 
diplomatic proceedings that I have my- 
self lost all faith in diplomacy. Indeed, 
Sir, I am very much inclined to think 
that if our other weapons are not in 
better order we are very badly off, as 
the weapons of our diplomatists are not 
remarkable as arms of precision. For 
what a Treaty is this! For my own part 
I would sooner have no Treaty at all, be- 
cause I think this Treaty involves hidden 
dangers which nobody can foresee. In 
the first place, this Treaty is entirely 
superfluous if the Treaty of 1839 is worth 
anything at all. In the eyes of Austria 
and Russia that Treaty of 1839 is entirely 
superseded by this. You have struck 
& blow at that Treaty, which you can 
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never put in the same position again. 
Where is the article? Now, do look as 
men of common sense, and not as versed 
in diplomacy—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The observation 
of the hon. Member causes me to think 
that I must have given the third Article 
somewhat imperfectly. The third Article 
contains these words— 

“This Treaty shall be binding on the high con- 
tracting parties during the continuance of the pre- 
sent war between France and the North German 
Confederation, and for twelve months after the 
ratification of any Treaty of Peace concluded be- 
tween those parties ; and, on the expiration of that 
time, the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
will, so far as the high contracting parties respec- 
tively are concerned, continue to rest as heretofore 
on the first Article of the Quintuple Treaty of the 
19th of April, 1839.” 

Mr. OSBORNE: Well, if either belli- 
gerent violates the neutrality of Belgium, 
England binds herself to co-operate with 
the other to repel the invader, but not to 
take part in the general operations of 
the war. Was there ever such a stipu-. 
lation as that? Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appear to think that you can con- 
duct the operations of war, if Belgium is 
attacked, on the homeopathic principle. 
Do you think that if any power should 
violate the neutrality of Belgium they 
will not strike at the most vulnerable 
point; and do you propose to tie up your 
hands by saying that you will not strike 
at the most vital part of the enemy? 
This does appear to me the most extra- 
ordinary instrument in the whole history 
of diplomacy. If I were a member of 
the numerous party which consists of the 
seven wise men we saw the other night, 
I should resist this Treaty on those 
grounds. I think it increases the pre- 
sent dangers; and now Parliament is 
about to separate, here is an instance 
of what we call secret diplomacy ! Would 
it not be much better and safer for this 
country if we had known before what 
the Articles of this Treaty were—if, in 
fact, they had been laid upon the Table 
of this House ? I am sure if it had been 
brought before the House as a substan- 
tive Motion, the House would not have 
assented to such a Treaty being signed. 
I will not go into the reasons for od 
serving the neutrality of Belgium. Like 
my hon. Friend below me (Mr. Taylor), 
I am as much against war as any man; 
but circumstances may occur in which it 
may be necessary for this country to 
undertake war, in order to maintain not 
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only our honour, but our liberties. How| hon. Friend opposite. However, if the 
will this Treaty do that? If, as may, salt has not yet come from the quarter 
happen, this conjecture should arise ;, opposite, it has come from that behind 
if both of the contending parties should! me. Sir, I agree with some of the ob- 


enter Belgium, what, then, becomes of | 
your Treaty? It may be a necessity of | 
their position; and your Treaty would | 
be useless, although, no doubt, these two | 
Powers, being now engaged in a life and | 
death struggle, may be ready enough to | 
sign anything to keep you quiet. I wish | 
to say a words about this Belgian ques- | 
tion, as I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. There appears to be a party in 
this country who, overlooking the situa- 
tion of Belgium and Antwerp and the 
long seaboard of that country, think it 
is a matter of indifference to us to whom 
Belgium belongs, and that we should 
take no step to maintain its neutrality 
and independence. Have these people 
ever pictured to themselves that if Bel- 
gium were in the hands of a hostile 
Power, the liberties and the position of 
‘this country would not be worth 24 
hours’ purchase? And is it not better 
to regard Belgium as an outwork of our 
own liberties and independence than to 
take a narrow view and say we will not 
go to war for any purpose whatever? It 
is because I hold that not only our 
honour, but our interests are concerned, 
that I would support the Government in 
maintaining the Treaty of 1839. But by 
the course they have pursued in laying 
this childish perpetration of diplomatic 
folly before us, I think they are abso- 
lutely imperilling the independence of 
Belgium and placing England in a very 
inferior position. 

Mr. WHITE: I move that the House 
be now prorogued. 

Mr. BUXTON : I think, Sir, that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Osborne) does not at 
all express the feelings of the people of 
this country. I believe their universal 
feeling will be one of gratitude to the 
Government for taking a course which, 
above all others, is calculated to pre- 
serve peace. 

Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER: 
I am glad, Sir, to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) in his place, for 
I think that opposition is the salt of 
politics, and that any speech of my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment has always more flavour when 
seasoned by a speech from my right 
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servations of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Osborne); but 
T agree also with some that fell from 
the hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr, 
Buxton). The object of this country 
and every country should be peace; but 
when war is necessary, I am not, as 
my hon. Friend said, for a war on 
homeopathic principles. Neither is war 
a thing that can be limited or restrained, 
‘‘ Tt slips ’”’—to use a phrase now histori- 
cal—‘‘ through one’s fingers;” and if 
our soldiers were being shot down by 
Chassepdts on shore, 1 doubt whether 
our sailors would preserve strict neu- 
trality on the ocean. But let me point 
out that which I did not myself know 
until the new Treaty was just read to 
us. It merely engages us to defend the 
soil of Belgium—this is true—but it does 
not engage us not to do anything more, 
In all other respects we are as free as 
if it had never been signed, and this 
refutes many of the arguments which 
ought otherwise to have been urged 
against it. I will not deny that it is 
still open to objections. But, in great 
affairs we must look at great effects and 
overlook minor questions of doubt and 
controversy. The main effect to produce 
at the moment when this Treaty was 
entered into was to convince Europe and 
the world that we were keenly alive to 
our honour and were determined to stand 
by our engagements. That effect this 
Treaty did produce, and therefore, with- 
out being critical as to its provisions, I 
think it entitles Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the thanks of its friends and 
the confidence of the country. But events 
pass so rapidly in these telegraphic times 
that our care at this moment need not 
be so much to preserve Belgium from 
France, as to preserve France from the 
consequences of the rash enterprize into 
which it so heedlessly and so needlessly 
entered. And this, Sir, seems to me the 
moment when I may say that we are 
not wholly to forget that the Ruler of 
that country—whatever his faults, wrong, 
I grant you, in provoking this disastrous 
conflict—has been, nevertheless, for many 
years our firm and friendly ally, that he 
has stood by our side on the field of 
battle, that he has sat by our side in the 
great Councils of Europe, and that dur- 
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ing his reign France and England have 
lived in closer terms of amity and inti- 
macy than at any former period. I say 
this, because, as I never worshipped him 
in his prosperity, I can respect him in 
his adversity. But, apart from all ques- 
tions of persons—whoever may rule over 
a neighbouring people—let us not forget 
that the land which is now, not unjustly, 
menaced by the sword of an invader, is 
the land to whose graceful civilization 
Europe is so much indebted. Thus, Sir, 
whilst it is far from my wish or advice 
that we should intermeddle inopportunely 
in this quarrel, I cannot help saying that 
if an occasion should arrive, at which, 
with the consent of both parties, my 
right hon. Friend at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government should be able, 
by a friendly mediation, to arrest the 
horrors of war in a country so eminent 
in the arts of peace, and save from the 
still greater horrors of tumult and re- 
volution a capital that is the pride and 
ornament of the whole world, he will 
achieve a task as glorious as any that 
ever illustrated a Minister of England. 
Mr. WHITE: It is not often that I 
venture to say anything in praise of the 
Government, because they ordinarily 
receive plenty of praise from hon. Mem- 
bers sitting behind them; but as an 
independent Member, sitting below the 
Gangway, I must say I think this is a 
proposition in respect to which, as an 
economist, I ought to express my heart- 
felt gratitude for the course which the 
Government have taken. Even if there 
had been no Treaty of 1831 or of 1839, 
Theld that it would have been the duty 
of England to sustain the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium. Anyone with 
even a superficial knowledge of political 
events could not but feel sure the ab- 
sorption by France of that model and, 
I must say, beloved kingdom—because, 
from the admirable manner in which it 
is governed, it appeals to our best and 
warmest feelings—must cause an annual 
addition of £10,000,000 to our War 
Estimates; and even then we should be 
in perpetual apprehension as long as a 
neighbouring nation was living under the 
personal rule of any one man. I deeply 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer) who spoke 
last has made the remarks he did, with 
reference to our Government interfering 
with the object of bringing about peace 
between the combatants. I think that 
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this is a very grave matter; and, al- 
though a friendly mediation may, sooner 
or later, be acceptable, I doubt whether 
it would be wise to proffer or tender it 
until it is asked for. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that France has 
been our consistent and hearty ally for 
some years; and this provokes a remark 
which I should not otherwise have made. 
Now, it must be recollected that there 
is also something to be set down on the 
other side of the account. It was through 
France that we engaged in the Crimean 
War—([‘‘ No, no!” ]—it was for French 
interests that we embarked in the Rus- 
sian War—it was, undoubtedly, for the 
sustentation of the Napoleonic dynasty 
that we were led into it. Again, who 
was it that instigated the British Go- 
vernment so insidiously and persistently 
to acknowledge the independence of the 
Southern States of America? Was it 
not the Monarch who was so much 
lauded by the right hon. Gentleman ? 
May I remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was the same Monarch that pro- 
jected the Mexican Expedition, in which 
we were at first allied ; and it was only 
when we saw the personal ends which 
he had in view that we retired, and re- 
tired with honour, from that disastrous 
expedition. I only mention this because, 
while I feel that it is very desirable 
we should have amicable relations with 
foreign potentates, yet I think it is pos- 
sible to be too intimate with them, and 
I do not wish that we should be so very 
intimate as to be thereby led into future 
entanglements. As to the course which 
the Government has adopted, I think it 
is wise, prudent, and circumspect to a 
degree for which it deserves the highest 
praise, expressly limiting, as it does, the 
operation of this Supplementary Treaty, 
as I may call it, to the attainment of the 
object this country has in view, and I 
firmly believe it will secure the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Belgium. 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Osborne) asks how it will be if it should 
happen that both of the belligerents 
should violate the neutrality of Belgium. 
Now, it is but justice to say that the 
Belgians have had no apprehension 
whatever from Prussia ; in all the diplo- 
matic correspondence which has passed 
there is no reference to Prussia as a 
Power from which Belgium has hitherto 
had any cause to fear. The Belgian 
lamb has only been—alas, too often— 
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frightened by the French wolf. No in- 
stance whatever can you find in which 
any allusion is officially made to the 
aggrandizement of Prussia at the ex- 
pense of Belgium. There were appre- 
hensions in many quarters thatthe British 
Government would not rise to the height 
of the occasion. I rejoice it has risen to 
the full height of the present emergency, 
and I confidently rely that it will secure 
the object this country has at heart— 
namely, the neutrality and independence 
of Belgium. I do not belong to that 
party which thinks England has but one 
duty, and that is to take care only of 
herself. I deny that such an exclusive 
and selfish policy would even effect what 
is wished by those who advocate it. I 
hold, and I believe the Government 
rightly recognizes, with Edmund Burke, 
that to a people who have once been 
proud and great, and great because they 
were proud, the decay of national spirit 
would be the most terrible of all revo- 
lutions. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT: Sir, I must 
express my opinion that anyone speak- 
ing in the House of Commons now ought 
be careful of what he says; and I think 
it a very foolish thing to do what my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) has just done—to go into 
matters which are much better left 
alone. I am perfectly satisfied that the 
English nation sympathizes with both 
belligerents. I am sure it is sorry they 
have gone to war, and that it hopes 
England may be kept out of hostilities. 
There was one subject on which this 
country did feel anxiety—I mean the 
subject of Belgium. The First Minister 
of the Crown, in his wisdom, did not 
think it right to give us such an expla- 
nation as would reassure the mind of the 
country; but since that time he has re- 
considered the point—[ Mr. Guapsrone : 
‘*No.”’ |—and we now know that we are 
going to act on Treaties we entered into, 
and that we intend to maintain the neu- 
trality of Belgium. I will not allude 
to the new Treaty now on the Table of 
the House, further than to say that I think 
it would have been better to adhere to 
the Treaty of 1839. I think if the Go- 


vernment had stated boldly that we ad- 
hered to the Treaty of 1839, and intended 
to maintain the neutrality of Belgium, 
that would have been sufficient. The 
country would have known what was 
meant by that, and would have been 
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ready and willing to fulfil its obligations, 
All I hope now is, that we shall not be 
called on to go to war for Belgium. [ 
trust the neutrality of that kingdom wil] 
be preserved, and that the war between 
France and Prussia will soon be at an 
end. Ifthe First Minister of the Crown 
should have any hand in putting an end 
to it, we shall meet him here with great 
pleasure next Session. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT: I 
should like, Sir, to know whether Bel. 
gium herself approves this Treaty; and 
whether Austria and Russia have given 
their consent to this preliminary Treaty, 
and if not, in what position we shall find 
ourselves as regards the other neutral 
Powers joined in the guarantee of 1839? 
I feel myself unable to give an opinion 
on this Supplemental Treaty. It would 
require stronger arguments than we 
have heard to-day to prove that the 
Treaty of 1839 needed any substitute; 
and I think it would have been for the 
public interest if the Government had 
not prorogued Parliament till ample 
time had been given for the communi- 
cation of this Treaty, and for the House 
and the country to consider it. A good 
deal has been said about the unadvisa- 
bility of expressing any feeling of sym- 
pathy for one side or the other; but it 
was impossible to avoid it, because no 
one can shut his eyes to the fact that the 
object of the war on one side was the 
safety of a dynasty, and on the other the 
consolidation—the building up of Ger- 
many. lu that latter object I take, and 
the people of England must take, a great 
interest; but we are very little interested 
in the safety of the Imperial dynasty. 
I hope the First Minister of the Crown 
will be able to answer these questions, 
with the view of clearing up points that 
seem to require explanation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As far asI under- 
stand, my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
has complained that we have destroyed 
the Treaty of 1839 by this instrument. 
As I pay so much attention to every- 
thing that falls from him, I thought that 
by some mistake I must have read the 
instrument inaccurately; but I have 
read it again, and I find that by one of 
the Articles contained in it the Treaty of 
1839 is expressly recognized. But there 
is one omission I made in the matter 
which I will take the present opportunity 
to supply. The House, I think, have 
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dearly understood that this instrument 
expresses an arrangement between this 
country and France; but an instrument 
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has been signed between this country | 
and the North German Confederation | 
recisely the same in its terms, except | 


that where the name of the Emperor of 
the French is read in one instrument, 
the name of the German Confederation 
is read in the other, and vice versd. I 
have listened with much interest to the 
conversation which has occurred, and I 
think we have no reason to be dissatis- 
fied at the manner in which, speaking 
generally, this Treaty has been received. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) speaking, as he says, from 
below the Gangway, is quite right in 
thinking that his approval of the course 
the Government have taken is gratify- 
ing to us, on account of the evidently in- 
dependent course of action which he 
always pursues in this House. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Barttelot) has expressed a different 
opinion from ours on the great question 
of policy, and he asks whether we should 
not have done well to limit ourselves to 
the Treaty of 1839. We differ entirely 
on that subject from the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman ; but we cannot com- 
plain of the manner in which he has ex- 
pressed his opinion and recognized the 
intentions of the Government. From 
Gentlemen who sit behind me we have 
had more positive and unequivocal ex- 
pressions of approval than fell from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. The only 
person who strongly objects to the course 
taken by the Government is my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Waterford; and I do not in the least 
object to his frank method of stating 
whatever he feels in opposition to our 
proceedings in a matter of so much con- 
sequence, though I do think it necessary 
to notice some of his objections. In the 
first place, he denounces this Treaty as 
an example of the mischiefs of secret 
diplomacy. He thinks that if the Treaty 
had been submitted to the House it 
would not have been agreed to. My 
hon. and gallant Friend is a man much 
enamoured of public diplomacy. He 
remembers, no doubt, that three weeks 
ago the Duc de Gramont went to the 
Legislative Body of France and made 
an announcement as to the policy which 
the French Government would pursue 
with respect to Prussia. The result of 
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that example of public diplomacy no 
doubt greatly encouraged my hon. and 
gallant Friend. Then we have a speci- 
men in the speech of my hon. and 
gallant Friend of the kind of public 
diplomacy which we should have in this 
case if his hopes and desires were 
realized. He says that if Belgium were 
in the hands of a hostile Power the 
liberties of this country would not be 
worth 24 hours’ purchase. I protest 
against that statement. With all my 
heart and soul I protest against it. A 
statement more Oy, gn a statement 
more extravagant, I never heard fall 
from the lips of any Member in this 
House. [Mr. Osporne: Napoleon said 
it.] Whatever my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s accurate acquaintance with the 
correspondence of Napoleon may induce 
him to say, I may be permitted to ob- 
serve that I am not prepared to take 
my impression of the character, of the 
strength, of the dignity, of the duty, or 
of the danger of this country from that 
correspondence. I will avail myself of 
this opportunity of expressing my opi- 
nion, if I may presume to give it, that 
too much has been said by my hon. and 
gallant Friend and others of the specially 
distinct, separate, and exclusive interest 
which this country has in the mainten- 
ance of the neutrality of Belgium. What 
is our interest in maintaining the neu- 
trality of Belgium? It is the same as 
that of every great Powerin Europe. It 
is contrary to the interest of Europe that 
there should be unmeasured aggrandize- 
ment. Our interest is no more involved 
in the aggrandizement supposed in this 
particular case than is the interest of the 
other Powers. That itis a real interest, 
a substantial interest, I donot deny ; but 
I protest against the attempt to attach 
to it the exclusive character which I 
never knew carried into the region of 
caricature to such a degree as it has 
been by my hon. and gallant Friend. 
What is the immediate moral effect of 
those exaggerated statements of the 
separate interest of England? The im- 
mediate moral effect of them is this— 
that every effort we make on behalf of 
Belgium on other grounds than those of 
interest—as well as on grounds of in- 
terest, goes forth to the world as a sepa- 
rate and selfish scheme of ours; and 
that which we believe to be entitled to 
the dignity and credit of an effort on be- 
half of the general peace, stability, and 
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interest of Europe actually contracts a 
taint of selfishness in the eyes of other 
nations because of the manner in which 
the subject of Belgian neutrality is too 


‘frequently treated in this House. If I 


may be allowed to speak of the motives 
which have actuated Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the matter, I would say 
that while we have recognized the in- 
terest of England, we have never looked 
upon it as the sole motive, or even as 
the greatest of those considerations 
which have urged us forward. There is, 
I admit, the obligation of the Treaty. 
It is not necessary, nor would time per- 
mit me, to enter into the complicated 
question of the nature of the obligations 
of that Treaty; but I am not able to 
subscribe to the doctrine of those who 
have held in this House what plainly 
amounts to an assertion, that the simple 
fact of the existence of a guarantee is 
binding on every party to it irrespectively 
altogether of the particular position in 
which it may find itself at the time when 
the occasion for acting on the guarantee 
arises. The great authorities upon fo- 
reign policy to whom I have been accus- 
tomed to listen—such as Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston—never, to my 
knowledge, took that rigid and, if I may 
venture to say so, that impracticable 
view of a guarantee. The circumstance 
that there is already an existing gua- 
rantee in force is of necessity an import- 
ant fact, and a weighty element in the 
case, to which we are bound to give full 
and ample consideration. There is also 
this further consideration, the force of 
which we must all feel most deeply, and 
that is the common interest against the 
unmeasured aggrandizement of any 
Power whatever. But there is one other 
motive, which I shall place at the head 
of all, that attaches peculiarly to the 
preservation of the independence of 
Belgium. What is that country? It 
is a country containing 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 of people, with much of an 
historic past, and imbued with a senti- 
ment of nationality and a spirit of inde- 
pendence as warm and as genuine as 
that which beats in the hearts of the 
proudest and most powerful nations. By 
the regulation of its internal concerns, 
amid the shocks of revolution, Belgium, 
through all the crises of the age, has set 
to Europe an example of a good and 
stable government gracefully associated 
with the widest possible extension of the 
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liberty of the people. Looking at a 
country such as that, is there any man 
who hears me who does not feel that if, 
in order to satisfy a greedy appetite for 
aggrandizement, coming whence it may, 
Belgium were absorbed, the day that 
witnessed that absorption would hear the 
knell of public right and public law in 
Europe? But we have an interest in 
the independence of Belgium which is 
wider than that—which is wider than 
that which we may have in the literal 
operation of the guarantee. It is found 
in the answer to the question whether, 
under the circumstances of the case, this 
country, endowed as it is with influence 
and power, would quietly stand by and 
witness the perpetration of the direst 
crime that ever stained the pages of 
history, and thus become participators in 
the sin? And now let me deal with the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. The hon. Member asks— 
What if both these Powers with whom 
we are making this Treaty should com- 
bine against the independence of Bel- 
gium? Well, all I can say is that we 
rely on the faith of these parties. But 
if there be danger of their combining 
against that independence now, unques- 
tionably there was much more danger in 
the position of affairs that was revealed 
to our astonished eyes a fortnight ago, 
and before these later engagements were 
contracted. I do not undertake to de- 
fine the character of that position which, 
as I have said, was more dangerous a 
fortnight ago. I feel confident that it 
would be hasty to suppose that these 
great States would, under any circum- 
stances, have become parties to the ac- 
tual contemplation and execution of a 
proposal such as that which was made 
the subject of communication between 
persons of great importance on behalf 
of their respective States. That was the 
state of facts with which we had to deal. 
It was the combination, and not the op- 
position, of the two Powers which we 
had to fear, and I contend—and we shall 
be ready on every proper occasion to 
argue—that there is no measure so well 
adapted to meet the peculiar character 
of such an occasion as that which we 
have proposed. It is said that the 
Treaty of 1839 would have sufficed, and 
that we ought to have announced our 
determination to abide by it. But if we 
were disposed at once to act upon the 
guarantee contained in that Treaty, what 
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stato of circumstances does it contem- 
late? It contemplates the invasion of 
the frontiers of Belgium and the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of that country by 
some other Power. ‘That is the only 
ease in which we could have been called 
upon to act under the Treaty of 1839, 
and that is the only case in which we can 
be called upon to act under the Treaty 
now before the House. But in what, 
then, lies the difference between the two 
Treaties? It is in this—that, in ac- 
cordance with our obligations, we should 
have had to act under the Treaty of 1839 
without any stipulated assurance of being 
supported from any quarter whatever 
against any combination, however for- 
midable; whereas by the Treaty now 
formally before Parliament, under the 
conditions laid down in it, we secure 
owerful support in the event of our 
ring to act—a support with respect to 
which we may well say that it brings 
the object in view within the sphere of 
the practicable and attainable, instead 
of leaving it within the sphere of what 
night have been desirable, but which 
night have been most difficult, under 
all the circumstances, to have realized. 
The hon. Member says that by entering 
into this engagement we have destroyed 
the Treaty of 1839. But if he will care- 
fully consider the terms of this instru- 
ment he will see that there is nothing in 
them calculated to bear out that state- 
ment. It is perfectly true that this is a 
cumulative Treaty, added to the Treaty 
of 1839, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli), with perfect pre- 
cision, described it. Upon that ground I 
very much agree with the general opi- 
nion he expressed; but, at the same 
time, peculiar circumstances call for a de- 
parture from general rules, and the cir- 
cumstances are most peculiar under 
which we have thought it right to adopt 
the method of proceeding which we have 
actually done. The Treaty of 1839 loses 
nothing of its force even during the ex- 
istence of this present Treaty. There is 
no derogation from it whatever. The 
Treaty of 1839 includes terms which are 
expressly included in the present in- 
strument, lest by any chance it should be 
said that, in consequence of the ex- 
istence of this instrument, the Treaty of 
1839 had been injured or impaired. 
That would have been a mere opinion; 
but it is an opinion which we thought 
fit to provide against. The hon. Mem- 
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ber has said that this is a most peculiar 
method of bringing a Treaty before the 
House. I admit it. There is no doubt 
at all that it isso. But it is not easy to 
say what circumstances there are that’ 
will justify the breaking up of general 
rules in a matter so delicate and im- 
portant as the making of communica- 
tions to Parliament upon political ne- 
gotiations of great interest. The rule 
which has been uniformly followed in this 
country is this—that no Treaty is com- 
municated to Parliament unless it be- 
comes binding; and it does not become 
absolutely binding upon the signataries 
until it has been ratified ; and, by the law 
and usage of all civilized countries, rati- 
fication requires certain forms to be gone 
through which cannot be concluded in a 
moment. Under these circumstances, we 
had only this choice—whether we should 
be contented to present a Treaty to Par- 
liament without the usual forms having 
been gone through, or whether we should 
break down the rule which we think it 
is, on the whole, most desirable to ob- 
serve, and we thought it best to adopt 
the course we have followed in the mat- 
ter. The hon. Member for Wakefield 
(Mr. Somerset Beaumont) has asked 
whether this Treaty has been concluded 
with the sanction of Belgium. My an- 
swer is that I do not doubt the relevancy 
of that inquiry, but that the Treaty has 
not been concluded with the sanction of 
Belgium, for we have advisedly re- 
frained from any attempt to make Bel- 
gium a party to the engagement. In 
the first place, Belgium was not a party 
tc the Treaty of 1839. But that is a 
matter of secondary importance. What 
we had to consider was, what was the 
most prudent, the best, and the safest 
course for us to pursue in the interest of 
Belgium. Independently of Belgium, we 
had no right to assume that either of the 
parties would agree to it, and we had 
also to contemplate the case in which 
one party might agree to it and the 
other might not. If we had attempted 
to make Belgium a party we should 
have run the risk of putting her in a 
very false position in the event of one of 
the parties not agreeing to the pro- 
posal. It was, therefore, from no want 
of respect or friendly feeling towards 
Belgium, but simply from prudential 
considerations, that we abstained from 
bringing that country within the circle 
of these negotiations. The hon, Mem- 
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ber has also asked whether Austria and 
Russia have been consulted upon the 
subject of the Treaty, but upon that 
point I have nothing to add to what I 
communicated to the House the other 
day. Both those parties have been in- 
vited—as Her Majesty has been advised 
to announce from the Throne—to accede 
to the Treaty, and I said on Monday 
that the reception of the Treaty as far 
as those Powers were concerned had 
been generally favourable. I have no 
reason to alter that statement; but, on 
the part of Russia, a question has arisen 
with regard to which I cannot quite say 
how it may eventually close, especially 
from the circumstance that the Emperor 
and his chief advisers upon foreign 
affairs do not happen to be in the same 
place. That question, so raised, is whe- 
ther it might be wise to give a wider 
scope to any engagements of this kind ; 
but if there is any hesitation on this 
point, it is not of a kind which indicates 
an objection of principle, but, on the 
contrary, one which shows a disposition 
to make every possible effort in favour 
ofthe Treaty. Weare in full communi- 
cation with friendly and neutral Powers 
on the subject of maintaining neutrality, 
and upon every side the very best dis- 
positions prevail. There is the greatest 
inclination to abstain from all officious 
intermeddling between two Powers who, 
from their vast means and resources, are 
perfectly competent for the conduct of 
their own affairs; and there is not a less 
strong and decided desire on the part of 
every Power to take every step at the 
present moment that can contribute to 
restrict and circumscribe the area of the 
war, and to be ready, without having 
lost or forfeited the confidence of either 
belligerent, to avail itself of the first op- 
portunity that may present itself to con- 
tribute towards establishing a peace 
which shall be honourable, and which 
shall present the promise of being per- 


{COMMONS} 
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manent. That is the general state of 
the case, with regard to which I do not, 
in the least degree, question the right of 
any hon. Member behind me to form his 
own judgment. I cannot help express- 
ing the opinion that, allowing for all the 
difficulties of the case, and the rapidity 
with which it was necessary to conduct 
these operations, we have done all that 
appeared to be essential in the matter; 
and the country may feel assured that 
the conduct which we have pursued in 
relation to this matter has not been un- 
worthy of the high responsibility with 
which we are intrusted. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
Message to attend The Lorps Cox- 
MISSIONERS. 


The House went;—and the Roya 
AssENT was given to several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by The Lorp Cnay- 
CELLOR, in pursuance of Her Majesty's 
Commands. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Narie, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Thursday the 27th day of 
October next, to be then here holden, 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thursday the 27th day of 
October next. 


(TABLE OF STATUTES. 























PROTESTS, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th June, 1870. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE BILL. 


THIRD READING. 


DISSENTIENT : 


‘1, Because in Clause 2, the division 
of the so-called High Court of Justice 
for the convenient despatch of business 
into five divisional courts, to be styled 
respectively the Court of Chancery, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of 
Common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer, 
and the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Court (excluding the name of the Rolls 
Court), and the uncertainty caused by 
the words in the third line of the second 
page, “or to be otherwise styled in such 
manner as Her Majesty may, by Order 
in Council, from time to time determine,” 
and ‘each of the said courts shall be 
presided over by a Lord President,” is 
no improvement on the well known di- 
vision of business now relied upon by 
suitors; whilst the grouping together of 
judges, several of whom at present sit 
alone, is a waste of power which is un- 
necessary, and because the names of the 
heads of each court are now well known, 
and their duties defined, the transfer of 
equity jurisdiction to them may induce 
the framers of rules to introduce the 
system of Bill and Answer into courts 
in which the pleadings have become 
every year less complicated, and in such 
case the alteration of the system of our 
ancient courts will cause great delay and 
uncertainty. 
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‘2, Because some such improvement 
as the procedure in petitions of right 
(simplified by Lord Westbury) is need- 
ful to be known by the public before a 
sweeping change in Oommon Law Pro- 
cedure is hastily projected. 

‘¢3. Because if only one judge sit at 
all times to try civil causes, and only 
one judge for criminal causes at all 
times of the year, with the exception 
of legal vacations, there will be danger 
of having a divided bar, unless great 
eare be taken to prevent the clashing 
with circuits. 

‘4, Because the Report of the Com- 
mission upon which this Bill was founded 
was considered by the Law Amendment 
Society as the production more of a small 
cabinet of lawyers than of representa- 
tives of the general feelings of the Bench, 
the Bar, and the Legal Profession. 

*¢5. Because the Incorporated Law 
Society, in their last petition, attach 
great importance to the formation of a 
code which should inform the profession 
what course should be adopted in proce- 
dure, and do not desire indefinite im- 
provement. 

‘6. Because also the Incorporated 
Law Society have just fears of the pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration, espe- 
cially by men unacquainted with the law, 
whose awards may not be made in a 
biading form; and the temptation to 
refer causes being very great, some 
check should be imposed, if not equal 
to the present right by either side to 
refuse his consent to a reference, yet 
sufficient to prevent the plaintiff from 
wishing in vain to withdraw his record, 
and the defendant from submitting to 
injustice rather than incur the expense 
and delay of arbitration. 


“DENMAN.” _ 
8 L 9 [Zo follow p. 1792.] 








( 2) 
‘¢2, Becausé this Bill has been founded 
on an alleged i, rene state of affairs 


IRISH LAND BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


DISSENTIENT : 


‘‘ Because some of the provisions of 
this Bill are opposed to the just rights 
of property, and are admitted by its ad- 
vocates to be unfit to be made the law 
in England and Scotland, and to be only 
justified in Ireland on account of the 
existing relations between landlord and 
tenant in some parts of that country, 
which they consider exceptional, and 
hope may be removed under the opera- 
tion of this measure. 

“Because it is proposed that these 
provisions, instead of being imposed for 
a limited period to meet an exceptional 
state of things, are to be enacted per- 
manently, and thereby appear to be es- 
tablished as principles which ought to 
exist by law at all times between land- 
lord and tenant, and any attempt to re- 
peal them, although the exceptional 
reason for their introduction may have 
passed away, will be attended with so- 
rious opposition and discontent. 

‘‘ Because this enactment of them as 
principles is likely to lead to agitation 
for the extension of similar provisions 
to England and Scotland, in order that 
one system of permanent law on the 
subject may be established throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

‘‘RepespALE, Lucan, MAtmessury, 
KitMarnE, GrinsTEAp, SALtoun, 
OranmMorE & Browne, Somer- 
HILL, SALTERSFORD, CLEMENTS, 
Dounsany, for first and second 
Reasons ; Moorz, TempPietown, 
Mancuester, DunsANDLE & CLAN- 
conaL, for first and second 
Reasons; Diosy.’”’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th July, 1870. 


IRISH LAND BILL,—REPORT. 


DISSENTIENT : 


‘1. Because the provisions of this Bill 
involve an interference with the acknow- 
oo rights of property, to an extent 
without precedent in the legislation of 
any civilized country. 





as to the relations between landlord and 
tenant, which allegations are not founded 
on facts, it having been satisfactorily 
shown that the land in Ireland is rented 
at a lower rate than that in any part of 
Central Europe, and that evictions, other 
than those for non-payment of rent, have 
been inconsiderable. 

‘¢3. Because exceptional legislation is 
calculated to create an exceptional state 
of circumstances, and to interpose a 
barrier to the future improvement of 
the country. 

‘‘4, Because the liberty of contract 
upon which all transactions between man 
and man ought to be based, is impro- 
perly interfered with, restricted, and 
violated, to the disadvantage of the Com- 
monwealth, and destructive to personal 
responsibility. 

‘5. Because the effect of this Bill will 
be to promote litigation between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil, and to 
interfere with those reciprocal feelings of 
cordiality and good will on which the 
welfare of an agricultural community so 
much depends. 

“6. Because the imposition of a tax in 
Ireland which is not imposed on a like 
article in England, as is done by this 
Bill, is a direct violation of the Treaty of 
— between Great Britain and Ire- 


‘¢7, Because, while professing to give 
security of tenure to the small farmers, 
the obvious consequence of this Bill will 


be to ——_ the consolidation of farms, 
and the removal of the Irish peasantry 
from their small holdings. 
*¢ OLEMENTS. 
“TALBOT DE 
‘¢ MALAnINE. 
“For ist, 4th, and 5th Reasons— 
‘¢ SALTERSFORD. 
Do. ‘¢ CLONBROOK. 
‘For ist, 3d, 4th, and 5th Reasons— 
‘¢ Rossz. 
“For 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Reasons— ‘¢ DuNSANY. 
“For Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Reasons— ‘6 KIEMAINE. 
“For the 1st, 3d, and 4th Reasons— 
‘¢ SoMERMILL.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 7th July, 1870. 


SLIGO AND CASHEL DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


DISSENTIENT : 


‘Because in dealing with Bills of this 
character this House, which is a Court 
of Appeal, ought not to refuse to hear 
what the Counsel of these Petitioners 
may have to say in their behalf before it 
decides against them. 


‘¢ REDESDALE.”’ 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 8th July, 1870. 


IRISH LAND BILL.—THIRD READING: 


DISSENTIENT. 

“1, Because property has its rights 
as well as its duties, and the present 
Bill is the greatest violation of them in 
modern times. 


§ ) 


“2, Because the interests of landlord 
and tenant are identical, and whatever 
+ amy the one cannot fail to injure the 
other. 


**3. Because this Bill is contrary to 
all the received principles of political 
economy. 


‘4, Because this Bill will be more 
severe against the improving and indul- 
gent landlord than the harsh and incon 
siderate one. 


‘*5. Because it will produce a great 
amount of litigation, and necessarily 
‘produce collisions between parties who 
have hitherto been on the most friendly 
terms. 


‘6, Because it will paralyze the at- 
tempts of landlords to improve the con- 
dition of their tenantry and to introduce 
a good system of husbandry. 


“7, Because no legislation will settle 
the land question as long as successive 
Governments, under the influence of 
party exigencies, encourage professional 
agitators to disturb the minds of the 
people. 

‘“Tarpot DE Matanmr, HAwARDEN, 

Denman, CLonprock, SALTERS- 
FoRD, Diagpy, OLEMENTs, OLAN- 
CARTY.” 
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RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated $ August 1870 ;—/for, 


A RETURN “‘of the Number of Days on which Taz Hovusz Sar in the Session of 1870, stating, 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and the Day of the Week, the Hour of Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No, 0,101, of Session 1868-9).” 


(Mr. Charles Forster.) 
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Month Days of} Hours of} Hours after | Entries in 

; Sitting.| Sitting.| Midnight. | Votes, 

H OM, H. M. 
1870 

February...... 15 73 30 0 15 1,227 

Ma rebices cee cee 24 195 0 iz. 1,660 

April  c.sccoese 13 117 35 17 15 1,112 

MaY ovesceceeeee 22 196 10 381 45 1,876 

PUMC cee ddesonines 16 141 5 18 45 1,240 

July ....cceee | 21 | 20523 | 87 30 1,390 

August... soso 9 57 35 8 15 559 

Total......} 120 986 18 130 45 9,064 

Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 13 Minutes 9 Seconds. 
DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1870, 
(PARL, PAPER 0:100.) 
SUMMARY. 

Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight eee ovo 163 
Ditto - ms after Midnight én eco 17 
Ditto—Private Business a before Midnight deb ooo 3 
Ditto be ee after Midnight oon eee 1 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 1870 
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TABLE OF ALL 


THE STATUTES 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF 


THE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


33 & 34 VICTORIA.—A.D. 1870, 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


1, N Act to empower Committees on Bills 
confirming Provisional Orders to award 
Costs and examine Witnesses on Oath. 

2, An Act to make provision for the proceedings 
of Boards of Management and Boards of 
Guardians upon the dissolution of Districts 
and Unions or the annexation of Parishes to 
Unions. 

3. An Act to make better provision for making 
laws and regulations for certain parts of India, 
and for certain other purposes relating thereto. 

4, An Act to make provision for the assessment 
of Income Tax, and to amend the law relating 
to Inland Revenue. 

5. An Act to apply certain sums out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the service of the years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy, and one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, and 
preceding years. 

6. An Act to extend the Jurisdiction of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Common Law 
at Westminster, 

7. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

8. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

9 An Act to amend “ The Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Act, 1856,” and for other purposes 
relating to the Preservation of Peace in Ireland. 

10. An Act to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the Coinage and Her Majesty’s Mint. 

1]. An Act to enable the officers employed in the 
Collector-General of Rates’ office in the city of 
Dublin to vote at Parliamentary Elections for 
that city. 

12, An Act to repeal certain Duties of Customs 
in the Isle of Man. 

13, An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
ve of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Isle 
of Man, 
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14. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
legal condition of Aliens and British Subjects. 

15. An Act to transfer to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings the 
property in and control over the buildings and 
property of the County Courts in England, and 
for other purposes relating thereto. . - 

16. An Act to define the boundary between the 
counties of Inverness and Elgin or Moray, in 
the district of Strathspey ; and for other pur- 


Bes, 

17 An Act for making further provision relating 
to the Management of certain Departments of 
the War Office. 

18. An Act to provide for the equal distribution 
over the Metropolis of a further portion of the 
charge for the Relief of the Poor. 

19. An Act to amend “‘ The Railway Companies 
Powers Act, 1864,” and “ The Railway Con- 
struction Facilities Act, 1864.” 

20, An Act to amend “The Mortgage Debenture 
Act, 1865.” 

21. An Act to disfranchise the Boroughs of Bridg- 
water and Beverley. 

22, An Act to confirm a certain Provisional 
Order made under an Act of the fifteenth year 
of Her present Majesty, to facilitate arrange- 
ments for the relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

23. An Act to abolish Forfeitures for Treason and 
Felony, and to otherwise amend the Law re- 
lating thereto. 

24. An Act for making further provision respect- 
ing the borrowing of money by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

26. An Act to disfranchise certain Voters of the 
City of Norwich. 

26. An Act to regulate the Sale of Poisons in 
Treland. 

27. An Act for the Protection of Inventions ex- 
hibited at International Exhibitions in the 
United Kingdom. 

28. An Act to amend the law relating to the 
Remuneration of Attorneys and Solicitors. 


3’ M 
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29. An Act to amend and continue “ The Wine 
and Beerhouse Act, 1869.” 

80. An Act to abolish Attachment of Wages. 

81. An Act to apply the sum of nine million 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one. 

$2. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, and to repeal and alter 
other Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue. 

83. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Export of unseasonable Salmon. 

384. An Act to amend the Law as to the Invest- 
ment on Real Securities of Trust Funds held 
for public and charitable purposes. 

35. An Act for the better Apportionment of 
Rents and other periodical Payments. 

36. An Act to amend “ The Cattle Disease Act 
(Ireland), 1866.” 

87, An Act to enable the senior Magistrate of 
populous Places in Scotland to act ex officio as 
a Justice of the Peace and Commissioner of 
Supply for the County in which the said popu- 
lous Place is situated. 

38. An Act to disfranchise the Boroughs of Sligo 
and Cashel. 

89. An Act to facilitate transfers of Ecclesiastical 
Patronage in certain cases. 

40. An Act for authorising a guarantee of a loan 
to be raised by the Government of New Zealand 
for the construction of roads, bridges, and com- 
munications in that country, and for the intro- 
duction of settlers into that country. 

41. An Act for raising the sum of one million 
three hundred thousand pounds by Exchequer 
Bonds for the service of the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one. 

42. An Act to empower magistrates and town 
councils of burghs in Scotland to abolish petty 
customs and to levy a rate in lieu thereof. 

43. An Act to alter certain Duties of Customs 
upon Refined Sugar in the Isle of Man. 

44, An Act to declare the Stamp Duty chargeable 
on certain Leases. 

45. An Act for establishing a District Registrar 
of the High Court of Admiralty in England at 
Liverpool. 

46. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Occupation and Ownership of Land in Ireland. 
47, An Act for extending to Ireland and amend- 

ing “ The Dividends and Stock Act, 1869.” 

48. An Act for removing doubts respecting the 
payment of expenses incurred in the Convey- 
ance of Paupers in certain cases not expressly 
provided for by Law. 

49. An Act toexplain and amend “ The Evidence 
Further Amendment Act, 1869.” 

50. An Act to amend “The Shipping Dues Ex- 
emption Act, 1867.” 

51. An Act to repeal an Act intituled ‘‘ An Act 
‘‘to alter the mode of giving Notices for the 
‘‘ holding of Vestries, of making Proclamation 
“in cases of Outlawry, and of giving Notices 
“on Sundays in respect to various matters,” so 
far as such Act relates to the Isle of Man. 

52. An Act for amending the Law relating to the 
Extradition of Criminals. 

53. An Act to amend certain provisions in the 
Sanitary and Sewage Utilization Acts. 

54. An Act to disfranchise certain Voters of the 
City of Dublin, 
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58. An Act to vest Jurisdiction in matters arising 
within the Dominions of the Kings of Siam 
in the Supreme Court of the Straits Settle. 
ments. 

56. An Act to enable the owners of Settled 
Estates in England and Ireland to charge such 
estates, within certain limits, with the expense 
of building mansions as residences for them. 
selves. 

57. An Act to grant a Duty of Excise on Licences 
to use Guns. 

58. An Act to further amend the Law relating to 
indictable offences by Forgery. 

59. An Act to render valid certain Contracts in. 
formally executed in India. 

60. An Act to relieve the Brokers of the City of 
London from the supervision of the* Court of 
Mayor and Aldermen of the said City. 

61. An Act to amend the law relating to Life 
Assurance Companies. 

62. An Act to amend and extend the Acts relating 
to Factories and Workshops. 

63. An Aot to limit Wages Arrestment in Scot- 
land. 

64. An Act to amend the Petty Sessions Clerk 
(Ireland) Act, 1858. 

65. An Act to amend the Law relating to Adver- 
tisements respecting Stolen Goods. 

66. An Act to make further provision for the Go- 
vernment of British Columbia, 

67. An Act to shorten the time of Active Service 
in the Army, and to amend in certain respects 
the Law of Enlistment. 

68. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Militia of the United Kingdom. 

69. An Act for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing certain enact- 
ments that have ceased to be in force or are 
consolidated by certain Acts of the present 
Session, 

70. An Act to facilitate in certain cases the ob- 
taining of powers for the construction of Gas 
and Water Works and for the supply of Gas 
and Water. 

71. An Act for consolidating, with Amendments, 
certain Enactments relating to the National 
Debt. 

72. An Act for granting Certificates to Pedlars. 

73. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts in 
Great Britain, to repeal certain other Turnpike 
Acts, and to make further Provisions concern- 
ing Turnpike Roads. 

74. An Act to confirm the Award under “ The 
Curragh of Kildare Act, 1868,” and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

75. An Act to provide for public Elementary 
Education in England and Wales. 

76. An Act to facilitate the Arrest of Absconding 
Debtors. 

77. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
qualifications, summoning, attendance, and re- 
muneration of Special and Common Juries. 

78. An Act to facilitate the construction and to 
regulate the working of Tramways. 

79. An Act for further regulation of Duties of 
Postage, and for other purposes relating to the 
Post Office. 

80. An Act for taking the Census of Ireland. 

81. An Act to amend the Acts of the thirty- 
seventh year of King George the Third, chapter 
one hundred and twenty-seven, and the thirty- 
ninth and fortieth years of King George the 
Third, chapter fourteen, 
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82, An Act to authorise the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to guarantee the pay- 
ment of a loan to be raised by the Government 
of Canada for the construction of fortifications 
in that country. 

83. An Act to make better provision for the 
Police Force in the City of Londonderry, and 
to amend the Acts relating to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Force. 

84. An Act to amend the Public Schools Act, 
1868, 

85. An Act to declare the Hundred in which a 
Piece of Land in the County of Norfolk is situ- 
ate, and to provide for the Assessment of the 
said Piece of Land to the County Rate. 

86. An Act to amend and extend the Act six- 
teenth and seventeenth Victoria, chapter ninety- 
two, to make further provision for uniting 
counties in Scotland in so far as regards the 
jurisdiction of the Sheriff; and also to make 
certain provisions regarding the duties of 
Sheriffs and Sheriffs Substitute in Scotland. 

87. An Act to amend the Act twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Victoria, chapter fifty, intituled 
“An Act to abolish the Annuity Tax in Edin- 
“burgh and Montrose, and to make provision in 
“regard to the Stipends of the Ministers in 
“that City and Burgh, and also to make pro- 
“vision for the Patronage of the Church of 
“North Leith ;” and to make provision for the 
abolition of the Annuity Tax within the Parish 
of Canongate, and for the payment of the 
Minister of said Parish. 

88. An Act to extend the Telegraph Acts of 1868, 
1869, to the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man. 

89. An Act to enable the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to provide Superannuation 
Allowances for their Officers. 

90. An Act to regulate the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects during the existence of hostili- 
ties between foreign states with which Her 
Majesty is at peace. 

91. An Act for the relief of persons admitted to 
the office of Priest or Deacon in the Church of 
England. 

92. An Act to amend the laws for the Election of 
the Magistrates and Councillors of Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs in Scotland. 

93. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Property of Married Women. 

94, An Act to provide for Superannuation Allow- 
ances to Medical Officers of Unions, Districts, 
and Parishes in England and Wales. 

95. An Act to authorise the carriage of Naval 
and Military Storesin Passenger Ships. 
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96. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Par- 
liament. 

97, An Act for granting certain Stamp Duties in 
lieu of Duties of the same kind now payable 
under various Acts, and consolidating and 
amending provisions relating thereto. 

98. An Act for consolidating and amending the 
Law relating to the Management of Stamp 
Duties. 

99. An Act for the repeal of certain Enactments 
relating to the Inland Revenue. 

100. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
repayment to the Consolidated Fund of money 
expended for the benefit of Greenwich Hospital. 

101. An Act for amending the Sixth Section of 
the Pensions Commutation Act, 1869. 

102. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
taking of Oaths of Allegiance on Naturalization. 

103. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 

104, An Act to facilitate compromises and ar- 
rangements between creditors and shareholders 
of Joint Stock and other Companies in Liqui- 
dation. 

105. An Act for appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into the alleged prevalence of the Truck 
System, and the disregard ofthe Acts of Parlia- 
ment prohibiting such system, and for giving 
such Commission the powers necessary for con- 
ducting such Inquiry. 

106. An Aci to amend the Sanitary Act, 1866, so 
far as relates to the City of Dublin. 

107. An Act for taking the Census of England. 

108. An Act for taking the Census in Scotland. 

109. An Act to abolish certain Real Actions in the 
Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland, 
and further to amend the Procedure in the said 
Courts ; and for other purposes. 

110. An Act to provide for the administration of 
the Law relating to Matrimonial Causes and 
Matters, and to amend the Law relating to 
Marriages, in Ireland. 

111. An Act to make provision in relation to 
certain Beerhouses not duly qualified according 
to Law. 

112. An Act to amend the Act of the first and 
second years of the reign of His late Majesty 
King William the Fourth, chapter thirty-three, 
in part, and to afford facilities for obtaining 
Loans for the erection, enlargement, and im- 
provement of Glebe Houses, and for the acquire- 
ment of lands for Glebes, in Ireland, 
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The Acts contained in the following 
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List, being Pustiro Acts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the LocaL AnD Persona Acts, 


vi. An Act to confirm certain Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, relating to Boston Deeps and Emsworth. 

xxvii. An Act to confirm certain Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to the Frith of Forth. 

Ixxxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

Ixxxii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Alum Bay, Dartmouth, Ilfracombe, Penryn, 
and Walton-on-the-Naze. 

exiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders under “ The Local Government Act, 1858,” 
relating to the districts of Blackpool, Bristol, 
Eton, Heckmondwike, Kidderminster, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Plymouth, South Molton, Wal- 
lasey, and Ware; and for other purposes rela- 
tive to certain districts under the said Act. 

exy. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders under 
“‘The General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burghs of 
Dunfermline and Perth, 

exvi, An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 





Charity Commissioners for the Jewish United 
Synagogues. 

exvii. An Act for confirming a Scheme. of the 
Charity Commissioners for certain charities in 
the parishes of Saint Olave and Saint John in 
the borough of Southwark, 

exxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867,” relating to the Burgh of Fraserburgh, 

elvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order under 
“The Sewage Utilization Acts,” relating to 
the district of East Barnet. 

elvii. An Act to confirma Provisional Order under 
“ Tho Drainage of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 
and the Acts amending the same. 

clviii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
“The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” 
relating to Falmouth, Irvine, Kinsale, Mouse- 
hole, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and Ventnor. 

clix. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under “ The Ge- 
neral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to 
Burntisland. 

elxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order under 
‘‘The Local Government Act, 1858,” relating 
to the district of Merthyr Tydfil, 
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i N Act to authorise the Chester United 
Gas Company to raise additional Capital. 

ii, An Act for supplying the town and parish of 
Mansfield in the county of Nottingham with 
Water. 

iii. An Act to enable the Runcorn, Weston, and 
Halton Waterworks Company to raise additional 
Capital. 

iv. An Act for extending the powers of “ The 
Leicester Lunatic Asylum and Improvement 
Act, 1865 ;” and for other purposes. 

v. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
borough of Newport and the parishes of Caris- 
brooke, Whippingham, and St. Nicholas in the 
Isle of Wight in the county of Southampton ; 
and for other purposes. 

f, vi. An Act to confirm certain Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
ot relating to Boston Deeps and Ems- 
worth. 





vii. An Act to consolidate into one ordinary Stock 
the separate ordinary Stocks and Shares in the 
North-eastern Railway Company, and to make 
other provisions consequent thereon, and in re- 
ference to the Share Capital of the Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

viii. An Act to ascertain and commute Common- 
able and certain other Rights in the Abbot's 
Wood in the Forest of Dean in Gloucester- 
shire. 

ix. An Act to authorise the abandonment of a 
portion of the Callander and Oban Railway, to 
extend the time for the completion of another 
portion thereof ; and for other purposes. 

x. An Act for incorporating “The Airedale Gas 
Company,” and for enabling them to supply 
Gas to parts of the townships of Idle and 
Eccleshill, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

xi. An Act for incorporating “the Kings Lynn 
Gas Company,” and for enabling them to 
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supply Gas to Kings Lynn and other places in 
Norfolk. 

xii, An Act for incorporating the Wrexham Gas- 
light Company, with powers to supply the town 
of Wrexham and its neighbourhood with Gas ; 
and for other purposes, 

xiii, An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway from the Midland Railway at Chester- 
field to Brampton, and Branch Railways or 
Tramways connected therewith, in the county 
of Derby ; and for other purposes. 

xiv. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
Police of the Burgh of Broughty Ferry to pur- 
chase the Gasworks of the Broughty Ferry 
Gaslight Company, and to supply Gas within 
the said Burgh and District. 

xy. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Asylum for Female Orphans. 

xvi. An Act to enable the Severn and Wye Rail- 
way and Canal Company to extend their rail- 
way to the Ross and Monmouth Railway near 
the River Wye. 

xvii. An Act to enable the local board for the 
district of Hyde, in the county palatine of 
Chester, to purchase the Hyde, Werneth, and 
Newton Waterworks, and to confer upon them 
other powers with reference thereto. 

xviii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the town and parish of Beccles, in the county 
of Suffolk, 

xix. An Act to amend The Fylde Waterworks 
Act, 1861, to increase the capital of the Fylde 
Waterworks Company, to extend and define the 
limits of supply, to give power to alter the num- 
ber of directors ; and for other purposes. 

xx, An Act to amend and extend the Acts re- 
lating to the Millwall Canal Company, to change 
the name of the Company ; and for other pur- 
poses, 

xxi. An Act to alter and enlarge some of the 
powers of “The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company.” 

xxii, An Act for better supplying with Water the 
parishes of Old Shoreham, New Shoreham, 
Kingston-by-Sea, Southwick, Portslade, and 
Aldrington, in the county of Sussex. 

xxiii, An Act to amend and enlarge the Provi- 
sions of “The Southport Waterworks Act, 
1854,” “The Southport Waterworks Act, 
1856,” and “ The Southport Waterworks Act, 
1867,” to make further and better Provision 
for supplying the town of Southport and the 
adjoining districts with Water ; and for other 
purposes. 

xxiv. An Act for dissolving the Yeadon Water- 
works Company limited, and re-incorporating 
the Proprietors therein with others for more 
effectually supplyins with Water the Township 
of Yeadon, and certain parts of the Township 
of Rawden, both in the Parish of Guiseley, in 
the West Riding of the County of York ; and 
for other purposes. 

xxy. An Act to incorporate the Proprietors of 
the Chiltern Hills Spring Water Company 
(Limited), and granting them powers with re- 
ference to Supply of Water to the town of 
Aylesbury and the vicinity thereof; and other 
purposes. 

xxvi, An Act to incorporate the Brecon Gas 
Company, and to enable them to supply the 
town of Brecon with gas; and for other pur- 
poses relating to the Company. 

P, xxvii, An Act to confirm certain Orders made 
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by the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 

Act, 1868, relating to the Frith of Forth. 
xxviii. An Act to confer further powers on the 

Wolverhampton and Walsall Railway Com. 


pany. 

xxix. An Act to confer further powers to the 
Newport Pagnell Railway Company. 

xxx. An Act to incorporate the Eccleshill and 
Bolton Gas Company, Limited, and to make 
further provision for lighting certain parts of 
the townships of Eecleshill and Bolton with 
Gas ; and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for the making of a Railway from 
Golspie to Helmsdale in the county of Suther- 
land, and for the abandonment of part of the 
authorised railway of the Sutherland Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xxxii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Bridge over the river Trent in the County of 
Nottingham, and Roads and Approaches thereto, 
to be called “the Gunthorpe. Bridge.” 

xxxiii, An Act to constitute a body of Commis- 
sioners, and to empower them to purchase cer- 
tain shipping dues from His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales; and also to provide for 
the alteration and ultimate extinction of such 
shipping dues, and for raising moneys; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxivy. An Act to vest Fosdyke Bridge and certain 
property connected therewith in the inhabitants 
of the parts of Holland in Lincolnshire as a 
county bridge and county property. 

xxxv. An Act for vesting in the Corporation of 
Paisley the supply of Gas to that town and the 
suburbs thereof ; and for other purposes. 

xxxvi, An Act to confer various powers upon the 
Great Eastern Railway Company with respect 
to the Ramsey Branch of the said Company, 
and the Tendring Hundred Railway; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act for better raising and securing a 
Fund for the Widows and Children of the 
Officers, Agents, Clerks, and Porters of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

xxxviii. An Act for dissolving the Saint Alban’s 
Gas and Water Company, and re-incorporating 
the proprietors therein with others for more 
effectually supplying with Gas the borough of 
Saint Alban and other adjoining parishes and 
places ; and for other purposes. 

xxxix, An Act to extend the Time for the com- 
pulsory Purchase of Lands for the purposes of 
the North Metropolitan Railway Act, 1867, 

xl. An Act for incorporating and granting fur- 
ther powers to the Hebden Bridge Gas Com- 


pany. 

xli. An Act for making a Railway from the Haw- 
thornden station of the Peebles Railway to 
Peniouik in the county of Edinburgh ; and for 
other purposes. 

xlii, An Act to amend two Acts for Repressing 
Juvenile Delinquency in the City of Glasgow. 
xliii. An Act to enable the Local Board for the 
District of Aberdare to erect Waterworks and 
supply Water ; to purchase the Undertaking of 
the Aberdare Waterworks Company; and for 

other purposes. 

xliv. An Act for conferring various additional 
powers upon the Caledonian Railway Company; 
and for other purposes. 

xlvy. An Act to empower the corporation of 
Northampton to establish Markets and Fairs; 
and for other purposes. 
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xlvi. An Act to authorise the Construction of| works, to convert their existing capital into 
the Edinburgh, Loanhead, and Roslin Rail-| stock; and for other purposes, 
way. Ixii. An Act to enlarge the powers of the London 

xlvii. An Act to enable the Metropolitan and} and Blackwall Railway Company, and to en- 
Saint John’s Wood Railway Company to aban-| able them to abandon certain Railways autho- 
don the authorised Extension of their Railway| rised by “'The London, Blackwall, and Mill- 
to Hampstead ; and for other purposes. wall Extension Railway Act, 1865.” 

xlviii. An Act for authorising the Corporation of | lxiii. An Act for conferring additional powers on 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh to remove | the Midland Railway Company for the con- 
their infirmary buildings to a more suitable struction of works, and for the raising of fur- 
position, and to acquire for that purpose the | ther capital ; and for other purposes, 
site of George Watson’s Hospital and adjacent | Ixiv. An Act to extend the Limits and increase 
lands ; and for other purposes. the Capital of the Shipley Gaslight Company ; 

xlix. An Act to extend the time for completing | and for other purposes. ‘ 
the works of the Milford Haven Dock and | lxv. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway Company ; to lease the undertaking ; Bridge over the River Ouse in the county of 
and for other purposes, York, to be called “ Cawood Bridge.” 

1, An Act for extending the time for the comple- | Ixvi. An Act to authorise the Waterworks Com- 
tion of the Bedford and Northampton Rail- missioners of Kirkcaldy and Dysart to raise a 
way. further sum of money, and to amend “ The 

li. An Act for enabling the Reading Gas Com-} ‘“Kirkealdy and Dysart Waterworks Act, 
pany to raise additional Capital; to construct | 1867 ;” and for other purposes. 
new Works; for extending their Limits of | Ixvii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
Supply ; and for other purposes. pletion of Stapenhill Bridge at Burton-upon- 

lii, An Act for making alterations in the autho-| Trent. 
rised Metropolitan Railways of the Great | lxviii. An Act for more effectually lighting with 
Eastern Railway Company, and for extending | Gas Buxton and other places in Derbyshire. 
the time for the completion thereof; and for | Ixix. An Act to enable the Local Board for the 
conferring upon that Company and upon cer-| district of Cleckheaton to make and supply 
tain other companies other powers in con-| Gas, and to purchase the undertaking of the 
nexion with the said railways; and for other Cleckheaton Gas Company, to confer other 
purposes. powers in relation to gas on the said Local 

lili, An Act for empowering the Mayor, Alder-| Board; and for other purposes. 
men, and Burgesses of the city and borough of | Ixx. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Bath to more effectually supply with Water the | Imperial Continental Gas Association. 
city and borough of Bath ; and for other pur- | lxxi. An Act to enable the Great Northern Rail- 
poses. way Company to abandon the construction of 

liv. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the Clyde} the Watford and Edgware Railway. 
Navigation to construct a Dock or Tidal Basin, | xxii. An Act to authorise the Dare Valley Rail- 
Quays, Tramways, and other works at the way Company to raise additional capital, to 
Harbour of Glasgow ; to abandon certain works,| abandon a portion of their authorised railway, 
and to borrow additional money ; and for other and to lease their undertaking to the Taff Vale 
purposes. Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

ly. An Act to enlarge the powers of the East | Ixxiii. An Act to authorise the Llantrissant and 
London Railway Company for the compulsory} Taff Vale Junction Railway Company to aban- 
purchase of lands and for the completion of} don the construction of a certain railway autho- 
works, and to enable them to raise further} rised by “The Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junc- 
money ; to confirm and authorise agreements| tion Railway Act, 1866 ;” and to extend the 
between the East London and other Railway| time for the completion of another railway au- 
Companies ; and for other purposes, thorised by the same Act; and to lease their 

lvi. An Act for the transfer to the mayor, alder-| undertaking to the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
men, and burgesses of the borough of Leeds of} pany; and for other purposes. 
the undertakings of the Leeds Gaslight Com-| Ixxiv. An Act for the revival of the powers and 
pany and the Leeds New Gas Company; and| extension of the time for the compulsory pur- 
for other purposes. chase of lands and completion of the railway 

lvii. An Act for better supplying with Water the| authorised by “The Girvan and Portpatrick 
town of Ruabon and places adjacent, in the} Junction Railway Act, 1865,” and also for en- 
county of Denbigh. abling the Girvan and Portpatrick Junction 

lviii. An Act to authorise the Limerick and Ennis| Railway Company to divide and convert the 
Railway Company to cancel certain authorised| shares in their capital into preferred and de- 
but unissued Shares, and to borrow on Mort-| ferred shares; and for other purposes. 
gago in lieu thereof, and to issue Debenture | Ixxv. An Act for extending the Limits within 
Stock ; and for other purposes. which the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company 

lix. An Act to authorise the Limerick and Foynes| may supply Gas, and for empowering the Com- 
Railway Company to cancel certain authorised | pany to raise additional Capital ; and for other 
but unissued preference shares, and to borrow purposes. 
on mortgage in lieu thereof, and to issue de- | Ixxvi. An Act incorporating and conferring fur- 
benture stock ; and for other purposes. ther powers on the Carmarthen Gas Company. 

lx. An Act to confer further powers on the Com-| Ixxvii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
pany of Proprietors of the Birmingham Canal| better supplying with Gas and Water the town- 
Navigations ; and for other purposes. ship of Rainhill, in the parish of Prescot and 

lxi. An Act to enable the Gloucester and Rerke-| county palatine of Lancaster; and for other 


ley Canal Company to extend and improve their | purposes. 
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Ixxviii. An Act for the abandonment of the exten- 
sion authorised by “ The Blane Valley Railway 
Extension Act, 1865 ;” and for other purposes. 

Ixxix. An Act for authorising the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company and the London 
and North-western Railway Company to run 
Steam Vessels between Fleetwood and Belfast ; 
and for other purposes, 

Ixxx. An Act for conferring powers on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company for the 
construction of a railway and other works, 
and the acquisition of lands, in the west riding 
of the county of York and the county of Lan- 
caster ; and for other purposes, 

Pp. Ixxxi. An Aot to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

P. Ixxxii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Alum Bay, Dartmouth, Ilfracombe, 
Penryn, and Walton-on-the-Naze. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for vesting in the Great Western 
Railway .Company the undertaking of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Herefordshire 
and Gloucestershire Canal Navigation; and 
for other purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for enabling the London and 
North-western and the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Companies to alter and enlarge 
their station at Preston, and in connection 
therewith to acquire lands and execute certain 
works, and for authorising Agreements between 
the Companies in reference to those and other 
matters ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act to incorporate the Colne Fishery 
Company, and to authorise the demise to them 
of the Fishery of the River Colne. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to enable the Dublin and Antrim 
Junction Railway Company to raise further 
moneys by borrowing ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for carrying into effect Arrange- 
ments with respect to Commons parcel of the 
Manor of the City of Lincoln. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to make provision for supplying 
the Borough of Yeovil with Water ; for amend- 
ing ‘The Borough of Yeovil Extension and 
“Improvement Act, 1854 ;” and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxxix, An Act to extend for a further Period the 
Time for the construction of a Portion of the 
Railway authorised by the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Act, 1861 ; and 
for other purposes. 

xe. An Act to authorise the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners to collect certain Coal and other 
Dues now collected by the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and to apply the whole thereof to 
the Tyne Improvement Fund; and for other 
purposes, 

xcl. An Act to amend “ The Edinburgh and Bath- 
gate Railway Act, 1846,” with respect to the 
Rents payable under the Lease thereby au- 
thorised ; and for other purposes. 

xeii, An Act for the abandonment of the author- 
ised street from the Thames Embankment below 
Charing Cross railway bridge to Wellington 
Street, Strand ; and for other purposes. 

xciii. An Act for making further provision with 
respect to the Sanitary Condition of the Borough 
of Leeds; and for other purposes. 
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xciv. An Act to enable the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company to make a Station near 
Bread Street, and for other purposes with re- 
spect to the same Company. 

xcv. An Act for amending and extending the 
Acts relating to the supply of Water and Gas 
in the Borough of Halifax and its neighbour- 
hood, and to the improvement of that borough ; 
and for other purposes. 

xcvi. An Act to enable the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of Dublin to enlarge and extend 
portions of the Dublin Corporation Waterworks ; 
to amend the Dublin Corporation Waterworks 
Acts, 1861, 1863, and 1866 ; to construct addi- 
tional filter beds ; to lay down additional mains 
or pipes; to consolidate their powers; to con- 
firm agreements ; and for other purposes. 

xevii. An Act to authorise the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners to sell their surplus lands, and 
to make leases. 

xeviii. An Act to enable the Sevenoaks, Maid- 
stone, and Tunbridge Railway Company to 
make a deviation of their authorised railway ; 
to extend the time for making a part of the 
same ; and for other purposes, 

xcix. An Act to amalgamate the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company with the Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company, and to provide for the dissolu- 
tion of the Atlantic Telegraph Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

c. An Act for making Intercepting and Outfall 
Sewers for Brighton and certain neighbouring 
districts ; _ 1d for other purposes. 

ci. An Ac. to lease the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway to the Midland 
Great Western Railway (of Ireland) Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

cii. An Act for conferring additional powers upon 
the Company of Proprietors of the Skipton 
Waterworks with reference to their undertak~ 
ing ,and the raising of money; and for other 
purposes. 

ciii. An Act to extend the time for the construc« 
tion by the Metropolitan Railway Company of 
the Tower Hill Extension. 

civ. An Act to authorise Alterations in the Stob- 
cross Railways and other works; to confer 
Powers upon the Trustees of the Clyde Navi- 
gation and others in reference to the Stobcross 
undertaking ; to extend the time for the Pur- 
chase of Land and completion of various Rail- 
ways; to convert Port Edgar into a Harbour ;. 
to provide for the Conversion of the Leadburn 
Preference Stock into Ordinary Stock, and for 
the Consolidation of the Lien Stocks of the 
North British Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes, 

cv. An Act for enabling the North-eastern Rail- 
way Company to construct a railway from 
Leyburn to Hawes, and other works, and acquire 
additional lands; for the abandonment of the 
authorised Hawes and Melmerby Railway ; and 
for vesting in the Company the undertaking of 
the West Durham Railway Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

evi. An Act for empowering the Brighton and 
Hove General Gas Company to construct works 
at or near New Shoreham Harbour, and to ac- 
quire a site for the same; and for other pur- 
poses, 

cevii. An Act to extend the time for the comple- 
tion of the Railway and Works of the Navan 
and Kings Court Railway Company, to enable 
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that Company to enter into working and other 
agreements with certain Companies ; and for 
other purposes. 

eviii. An Act for the arrangement by Arbitration 
of the Affairs of the Newry and Armagh Rail- 
way Company. 

eix. An Act for the Abandonment of the Railways 
authorized by ‘‘ The Tottenham and Hampstead 
Junction Railway Act, 1865 ;” and for other 


urposes. 
ex, An Act for making railways from Barnstaple 
to Ilfracombe ; and for other purposes. 

exi. An Act toenable the Downpatrick, Dundrum, 
and Newcastle Railway Company to grant a 
lease of their undertaking ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

oxii. An Act for conferring additional powers on 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany in relation to their own undertaking and 
the undertakings of other Companies ; and for 
other purposes. 

xiii. An Act for extending the limits of the dis- 
trict under the authority of the West Hartlepool 
Improvement Commissioners, and for making 
better provision for the improvement and go. 
vernment of the extended district ; and for 
other purposes, 

P, exiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “The Local Government Act, 
1858,” relating to the districts of Blackpool, 
Bristol, Eton, Heckmondwike, Kidderminster, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Plymouth, South Molton, 
Wallasey, and Ware; and for other purposes 
relative to certain districts under the said 
Act. 

P. cxv. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders 
under “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burghs 
of Dunfermline and Perth. 

P, exvi. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Jewish United 
Synagogues. 

P. exvii. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for certain charities in 
the parishes of Saint Olave and Saint John in 
the borough of Southwark. 

exviii. An Act for conferring on the London and 
North-western Railway Company additional 
powers, and making further provision with re- 
spect to steam communication between Holy- 
head and Ireland; and for other purposes. 

exix. An Act for supplying Littlehampton and 
certain adjacent parishes in the county of Sussex 
with Water. 

exx. An Act for the better management of the 
Town Moor of the borough of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and for the further improvement and 
better government of the borough ; and for 
other purposes, . 

oxxi. An Act to enable the Gaslight and Coke 
Company to purchase the undertaking of the 
Victoria Docks Gas Company ; and for other 
purposes, 

exxii, An Act for authorising an Extension of the 
existing railway of the Midland Counties and 
South Wales Railway Company to the Bucking- 
hamshire Railway, and for reviving the powers 
and extending the time for purchase of lands 
and construction of works authorised by a for- 
mer Act of the Company; and for suspending 
legal proceedings against the Company ; and for 
altering the financial arrangements of the Com- 

- pany ; and for other purposes. 
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oxxiii, An Act for extending the limits within 
which the Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company may supply water, and for empower. 
ing them to construct additional works, and to 
raise additional capital ; and for other purposes, 

exxiv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Subway under the Thames between Southwark 
and the City of London. 

exxv. An Act to extend the time for the comple. 
tion of the Wandsworth Bridge and Approaches ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxvi. An Act to confer additional powers on the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Com. 
pany for the construction of works and other 
matters relating to their undertaking; and to 
enable the Company and the London and North. 
western Railway Company to make traffic ar. 

‘rangements ; and other purposes. 

exxvii. An Act toenable the Pembroke and Tenby 
Railway Company to extend their railway to 
Pembroke Dockyard, and to make arrange. 
ments with the Admiralty ; and for other pur- 
poses, 

exxviii. An Act to authorise the Company of 

* Proprietors of the Birmingham Waterworks to 
extend their limits of supply, to construct fur- 
ther works ; and for other purposes. 

exxix. An Act for amending and extending the 
provisions of the Acts relating to the borough 
of Salford; for authorising certain street im. 
provements ; and for other purposes. 

exxx. An Act to authorise the Bristol and North 
Somerset Railway Company to deviate from the 
authorised line of their Railway at Radstock ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxxi, An Act for making better provision for the 
supply of Water to a district consisting of the 
boroughs of Ashton-under-Lyne and Staly- 
bridge, and the district of the Dukinfield Local 
Board of Health, and their respective neigh. 
bourhoods ; and for other purposes. 

Pp, exxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the ‘Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867,” relating to the Burgh of Fraserburgh. 

exxxiii, An Act for enabling the Local Board of 
Health in and for the District of the Borough 
of Reading to execute certain works for the 
Improvement of the Water Supply and Sewer- 
age of the Borough, and the Drainage of Lands 
in and adjoining thereto ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exxxiv. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands, and completion of 
the Waterworks authorised by the Act relating 
to the Rotherham and Kimberworth Local 
Board of Health; and to authorise the said 
board to construct Gasworks, and to purchase 
the undertaking of the Rotherham Gaslight and 
Coke Company; and to authorise various agree- 
ments with respect to Water and Gas; and 
for other purposes. ~ 

exxxy. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make railways and a 
bridge across the Tay near Dundee, to connect 
their system with the railways of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company east and west of 
Dundee ; and for other purposes. 

exxxvi. An Act to enable the Ryde Pier Company 
to extend their railway to the station of the 
Isle of Wight Railway at Ryde; and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

exxxvii. An Act for granting further powers to 
“ The Saint Helens Gas Company.” 
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exxxviii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
establishing and holding a Market and Fairs in 
the town and parish of Thrapston, in the County 
of Northampton ; and for other purposes. 

exxxix. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Dublin Trunk Connecting Railway Company 
for the taking of lands and completion of their 
undertaking, to change the name of the Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

exl, An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company in rela- 
tion to their own undertaking and the under- 
takings of other Companies; and for other 
purposes. 

exli. An Act to extend the time for the purchase 
of lands and for the construction of the Halifax 
and Ovenden Junction Railway, and to vest 
the said railway in the Lancashire and York- 
shire and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
panies. 

exlii, An Act to amend the Exmouth Docks Act, 
1864. 

exliii, An Act to extend and define the Limits of 
the Borough of Enniskillen; to enable the 
Commissioners for that Borough to construct 
Waterworks, and supply Water ; and for other 
purposes. 

exliv. An Act for empowering the Corporation 
of Oldham to construct additional Waterworks 
and for extending their limits of supply of 
Water and Gas, and for amending The Oldham 
Borough Improvement Act, 1865; and for 
other purposes. 

exlv. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Railways in the City of Worcester; and for 
other purposes. : 

exlvi. An Act to enable the Bury Saint Edmunds 
and Thetford Railway Company to make a 
Deviation in their authorised Railway ; and for 
other purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for empowering the South-eastern 
Railway Company to abandon certain autho- 
rised Lines, and for extending the time for 
purchase of Lands and Completion of Works 
of certain other Lines, and for making better 
provision respecting Hotels, and for amending 
the Company’s Acts ; and for other purposes, 

exlviii. An Act to extend the time for purchase 
of Lands, and for the completion of the Har- 
borne Railway. 

exlix. An Act for extending and amending the 
Acts relating to the Navigation and Con- 
servancy of the Thames; and for other pur- 


poses, 

cl. An Act to extend the time and continue the 
powers granted to the Halesowen and Broms- 
grove Branch Railways Company for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Lands, and for the comple- 
tion of Railways in the County of Worcester, 
and to authorise that Company to abandon a 
certain Railway in the same county; and for 
other purposes. 

cli, An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the authorised works of the Burnham 
Tidal Harbour Company. 

clii. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Teign Valley Railway, and for 
conferring additional powers upon the Teign 
Valley Railway Company ; and for other pur- 
poses ; and of which the short title is “ Teign 
Valley Railway Act, 1870.” 

cliii, An Act for making a Railway extending 
from the authorised Newport Railway to Long 
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Craig, in the County of Fife; for abandoning 
the Newport Deviation Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

cliv. An Act to authorise the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to abandon 
the Worthing Junction, and to make a short 
Railway for improving the communication with 
Eastbourne, and to acquire additional Lands, 
and to sanction Agreements between them and 
the South-eastern Railway Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

ely. An Act for making better provision for the 
Cure of Souls within the limits of the Parish 
of Leverington, and of certain adjacent Parishes, 
all in the County of Cambridge and the Diocese 
of Ely. 

Pp, clvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Sewage Utilization Acts,” re- 
lating to the district of East Barnet. 

P, elvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage of Lands (Ireland) Act, 
1863,” and the Acts amending the same. 

P, civiii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Falmouth, Irvine, Kinsale, 
Mousehole, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and Ventnor. 

Pp, clix. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under The 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Burntisland. 

elx. An Act to enable the Corporation of Black- 
burn to construct Works for Sewage Utiliza- 
tion; to acquire Lands for that purpose ; to 
provide a Cattle Market; to improve the 
Borough ; and to raise further Moneys; and to 
confer upon the Corporation additional Powers ; 
and for other purposes. 

clxi. An Act to give further time for the com- 
pletion of the Works authorised by ‘The 
Alexandra (Newport) Dock Act, 1865,” and 
for the compulsory purchase of Lands for the 
Railways by that Act authorised ; and for other 
purposes. 

elxii. An Act for facilitating the Sale and Transfer 
of the Property or Undertaking of the Dagen- 
ham (Thames) Dock Company, in liquidation ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxiii, An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Newry and Greenore Railway Company. 

elxiv. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Poole and Bournemouth Rail- 
way, and of which the short title is ‘‘ Poole and 
Bournemouth Railway Act, 1870.” 

P, clxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “ The Local Government Act, 1858,” re- 
lating to the district of Merthyr Tydfil. 

elxvi. An Act for dissolving the Ellesmere and 
Glyn Valley Railway Company and re-incor- 
porating the same as “ The Glyn Valley Tram- 
way Company,” with power to construct Tram- 
ways; and for other purposes. 

elxvii. An Act to authorise the Pimlico, Peckham, 
and Greenwich Street Tramways Company to 
construct additional passing places and to con- 
vert certain of their authorised Tramways into 
double lines of Tramway; and for other pur- 
poses. 

elxviii, An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Tramways from Birmingham in the county of 
Warwick to Handsworth, West Bromwich, and 
Tipton in the county of Stafford ; and for other 
purposes. 
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olxix. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Tramways in the towns of Plymouth, Stone- 
house, and Devonport, in the county of Devon ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxx. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Street Tramways in the Borough of Ports- 
mouth ; and for other purposes. 

elxxi. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Street Tramways in certain parts of the Metro- 
polis; and for other purposes. 

clxxii. An Act to empower the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company to construct new 
Street Tramways ; and for other purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act to authorise the Metropolitan 
Street Tramways Company to extend their 
Tramways ; and for other purposes. 
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clxxiv. An Act to authorise the Pimlico, Peck? 
ham, and Greenwich Street Tramways Com- 
pany to extend their authorised Tramways; 
and for other purposes. 

clxxv. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Street Tramways in certain parts of the city 
of Glasgow and its suburbs; and for other 


purposes. : 

elxxvi. An Act for enabling the Liverpool Tram- 
ways Company to make new Street Tramways 
in Toxteth Park, in extension of their autho- 
rised undertaking ; and for other fs. 

clxxvii. An Act to authorise the Construction 
of Street Tramways in certain parts of the 
Suburbs of Birmingham; and for other pur- 





poses. 
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1, A* Act to enlarge the Powers of an Act 
enabling the Rector of the Parish of 
Saint Luke, Chelsea, in Middlesex, to grant 
Building and Repairing Leases. 
2. An Act for the Extension of the Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester ; and for other purposes. 
8. An Act for enabling the trustees of the will of 
the late Right Honorable James Mann Earl 
Cornwallis, deceased, to improve and develop 


his estate at Hastings; and for other pur- 


poses. 

4. An Act toamend “An Act to authorise the 
“ borrowing of money on the security of the en- 
‘tailed estate of Downie Park, in the county of 
“ Forfar, or the sale of a portion of the estate, 
“ for the purpose of paying the debts and legacies 
“affecting the same ;” and to make further pro- 





vision for the sale of the estate. 





